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PREFACE. 


The  design  of  the  present  work  is  to  furnish  a  convenient  and  popular 

I'ibrary  Edition  of  the  most  celebrated  Speeches  and  Addresses,  forensic  and 

P^liamentary,  of   the  principal  Orators    and    Statesmen  of   America.      It 

^^Q^tains  many  which  have  never  before  been  included  in  any  collection ; 

*^<i  heretofore  inaccessible  to  the  student  and  general  reader.    As  far  as 

*^t^iiiable,  specimens  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Continental  Congress  have  been 

S^'^en,  which  fully  illustrate  the  principles  and  portray  the  suflferings  of  the 

"^Evolutionary  Period.    Many  entire  speeches  from  the  debates  in  Congress, 

^^ce  the  year  1789,  under  the  present  organization  of  the  Government,  will 

**^o  be  found  in  this  work.     Selections  from  tlie  earnest  and  able  discussions 

• 

^  the  State  Conventions  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  adoption  of  the 
^  Scleral  Constitution,  also  fonn  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work ;  and  thus 
^^^der  it  valuable  as  a  means  of  acquiring  an  understanding  of  that  important 
instrument. 

The  biographical  sketches,  preceding  the  selections  from  the  works  of 
each  orator,  are  intended  to  present  a  brief  outline  of  their  lives  and  public 
^ei^ces,  the  limited  space  allowed  for  that  portion  of  the  work  precluding 

^or^  extended  notices.    The  analytical  index  attached  to  the   work  may 

Tender  it  generally  useful  as  a  book  of  reference. 

The  want  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is  too  obvious  to  make  any  apology 
necessary  for  its  publication  at  the  present  time.  Should  its  success  warrant 
such  a  course,  another  series,  embracing  the  morb  recent  and  living  orators, 
prepared  upon  the  same  plan,  will  be  offered  to  the  public. 


In  closing,  the  Editor  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  nameroi^ 
indiTidnals  from  whom  he  has  received  ralnable  assistance,  and  especially 
to  his  brother,  Oeorge  H.  Moore ;  to  Hrs.  Laura  Wolcott  Gibbs,  for  pennisaioc 
to  cop7  the  miniature  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  painted  hj  her,  and  now  in  hei 
poBsessioa ;  to  Br.  John  W.  Francis,  for  the  eztenmon  of  his  nsnal  conrtesies ' 
to  Mr.  Henry  T.  Tackerman,  for  valuable  snggestionB ;  to  Mr.  William  Hunter 
of  the  State  Department,  Washington,  ftr  the  material  contained  in  th< 
sketch  of  his  father's  life;  to  the  libraries  of  the  New  York  Hiatorica 
Society,  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  the  New  York  Society  Library 
and  the  Astor  Library,  as  well  as  to  the  officers  of  these  Institntions  for  th< 
facility  with  wluch  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  use  of  their  valaabli 
coIlectionB. 

Niw  Towc,  August,  let,  186T. 
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JAMES   OTIS. 

Ths  subject  of  this  memoir,  descended  in  the  fifth  generation  from  John  Otis,  who  oame 
orer  from  England  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Baj,  and  settled  at 
Hingham,  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  February,  1725,  in  the  family  mansion,  at  Great  Marshes,  now 
West  Barnstable,  Massachusetts.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  youth.  Pursuing  his  classical 
stndies  under  the  guidance  of  the  Reverend  Jonathan  Russel,  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  ho 
lived,  he  entered  Harvard  College  in  June,  1789,  and  took  his  first  degree  in  1748.  **  During 
the  first  two  years  of  his  college  life,''  says  his  biographer,  ^^his  natural  ardor  and  vivacity  mado 
his  society  much  courted  by  the  elder  students,  and  engaged  him  more  in  amusement  than  in 
study ;  but  he  changed  his  course  in  the  junior  year,  and  began  thenceforward  to  give  indica- 
tions of  great  talent  and  power  of  application."  The  only  record  of  his  liaving  taken  any  part 
in  the  usual  collegiate  courses,  is  that  of  a  syllogistic  disputation,  on  receiving  liis  first  degree. 

At  college,  excepting  his  two  first  years,  he  was  serious  in  his  disposition  and  steady  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.  When  he  came  homo  during  the  vacations,  being  so  devoted  to  his 
books,  he  was  seldom  seen ;  and  the  near  neighbors  to  liis  father's  dwelling  would  sometimes 
only  remark  his  return  after  ho  had  been  at  homo  a  fortniglit.  Though  enveloped  and  marked 
with  some  of  the  gravity  and  abstraction  natural  to  severe  application,  he  would  occasionally 
discover  the  wit  and  humor  which  formed,  afterwards,  striking  ingredients  in  his  character.  A 
small  party  of  young  people  being  assembled  one  day  at  his  father's  house,  when  he  was  at  home 
during  a  college  vacation,  he  had  taken  a  slight  part  in  their  sports,  when,  after  much  persua- 
sion, they  induced  him  to  play  a  country  dance  for  them  with  his  violin,  on  which  instrument 
he  then  practised  a  little.  The  set  was  made  up,  and  after  they  were  fairly  engaged,  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  holding  up  his  fiddle  and  bow,  exclaimed,  ^^  So  Orpheus  fiddled,  and  so  danced  the 
brutes  I "  and  then  tossing  the  instrument  aside,  rushed  into  the  garden,  followed  by  the  disap- 
pointed revellers,  who  were  obliged  to  convert  their  intended  dance  into  a  frolicsome  chase  after 
the  fugitive  musician. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Otis  to  qualify  himself  for  the  practice  of  law,  but  he  did  not 
engage  in  the  appropriate  studies  for  that  purpose  inmiediately  on  leaving  college.  He  wisely 
devoted  nearly  two  years  to  the  pursuits  of  general  literature  and  science,  intending  thereby  to 
establish  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  his  professional  studies.  In  1745  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law,  in  the  oflBce  of  Jeremiah  Gridley,  at  that  time  the  most  eminent  lawyer  in  the 
province ;  and  on  completing  those  studies,  he  removed  to  Plymouth,  and  practised  there  during 
the  years  1748  and  1749.  Finding  the  "narrow  range  of  country  business"  unsuited  to  his 
powers,  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  ho  soon  rose  to  the  highest  position  in  his  profession, 
being  often  called  upon  from  other  colonies  and  distant  provinces  for  legal  assistance  and  advice. 
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Tlirongh  all  his  profeaalonBl  engsgemdota,  he  Btlll  retuned  his  taste  for  literature.  In  1790- 
pnbHshed  "The  Radiments  of  I^tin  Prosodj,  with  a  Dissertation  on  Letters,  and  the  PriDot 
of  Harmony,  in  Poetio  and  Proa^o  Oomposildon,  collected  item  the  best  Writero."  H» 
composed  a  Bimllar  work  on  Greek  Prosody,  which  was  never  pnblisbed,  bat  periahed  wifc 
the  reat  of  his  papers. 

The  important  events  preceding  and  connected  with  the  American  Revolation,  attracted 
attention  of  Mr.  Otis.    On  the  death  of  George  the  Second,  in  1760,  bb  grandad  reMjheM 
throne.    The  conquest  of  Oanada  was  completed,  and  rumors  were  widely  spread  that  the 
nies  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  charters  and  formed  into  royal  goTemments.     The  new 
Issned  orders  that  enabled  his  officers  of  the  revenoe  to  compel  the  sherifis  and  constables  om 
provinces  to  search  for  goods  which  it  was  supposed  had  not  piud  the  taxes  imposed  by  P^ 
ment    The  good  will  of  the  colonists  was  wanted  no  longer  to  advance  the  prosectttion  o« 
war,  and  Writi  o/Amttanee  were  undertaken  through  the  inflncnoeof  royal  govemora  and  ■ 
other  interested  friends  of  the  Crown.    The  first  application  for  those  writs  was  made  at  Se 
Uassachnsetts.    Stephen  Sewall,*  who  was  tiie  Chief  Justice  of  the  Snperior  Oonr^  ezprw 
great  donbt  of  the  legality  of  snch  writs,  and  of  the  authority  of  the  conrt  to  grant  them, 
otiier  jndges  wonld  not  fovor  It ;  and  as  it  was  an  application  of  tbe  Grown,  that  conld  noa 
dismissed  without  a  hearing,  it  was  postponed  to  the  next  term  of  tbe  conrt,  to  be  holder 
Boston,  in  Febmary,  1761.    The  probable  result  of  this  question  caused  great  anxiety  aiK 
the  mercantile  portion  of  the  community.  The  merchants  applied  to  Benjamin  Pratt,  t  to  viz 
take  their  canse,  but  he  declined,  bdng  about  to  leave  Boston  for  New  York,  of  which  proe 
he  had  been  appointed  OMef  Justice.    They  then  solicited  Otis,  and  Oxenbridge  Thacber.t 
of  whom  engaged  to  make  tlieir  defence. 

The  argnmenta  in  this  important  case,  were  heard  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  old  T 
House  in  Boston.  Chief  Justice  Sewall  having  died,  Lieut  Gov.  Hutchinson  had  been  appois 
aa  his  successor,  and  before  him  the  case  was  opened,  by  Mr.  Gridley,§  Otis's  veteran  law  teao- 
then  Attorney  General  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Thaoher,  with  great  ingenuity  and  abil 
on  the  ride  of  the  merchants.     "  But,"  in  the  language  of  President  Adams,  "  Otis  was  a  fl 

■  Stoptien  8<v>ll  ma  Ok  idd  of  U^or  SUDuel  OmO,  Bt  B«l<m.  Hua.  He  wu  Ixini  In  DsHmlwr,  ITOt,  and  gndi 
■t  Himrd  College.  Id  ITIL  la  1733  he  vu  eliDMD  tntar  fn  the  College,  uid  occnpled  thit  poeltlDD  aD[[l  1TS9,  wit 
ni  called  to  tika  1  HAt  on  the  Bench  of  the  fioperlor  Court.  On  tbs  deith  vt  Chief  JnatlM  Dudley,  tn  ITSl,  he  wi 
painted  to  mcoesd  blm.  ttungfa  Hit  the  HBlor  Judge.  Hewaa  dlatlognlihod  fir  big  honor,  integrity,  in  odentloii,  and 
beoeTolenee.  He  lUed  In  Deeember,  ITM.  end  the  loai  of  tbla  Impartial,  high-minded  nugMnle,  nt  that  ciiticiil  pi 
na  rightly  eeteemed  a  great  pnblle  mialbrtuDe. 

t  lit,  Pntt  aflbrdi  a  striking  example  how  Btrong  talent  and  eDOF^  of  mind  may  ralae  one  from  a  homble  lot,  h 
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of  fire ;  with  a  promptitude  of  classical  allusions,  a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid  smmnarj  of 
hifltoiioal  events  and  dates,  a  profusion  of  legal  aathorities,  a  prophetic  glance  of  his  eyes  into 
fntnritj,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of  impetaons  eloquence,  he  hnrried  away  all  hefore  him.  American 
independence  was  then  and  there  bom.  The  seeds  of  patriots  and  heroes,  to  defend  the  Nbn 
tins Diu  animotut  infant*  to  defend  the  yigorons  youth,  were  then  and  there  sown.  Every 
man  of  an  immense  crowded  audience  appeared  to  me  to  go  away  as  I  did,  ready  to  take  arms 
against  Writs  of  Assistance.  Then  and  there  was  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  opposition 
to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britiun.  Then  and  there  the  child  Independence  was  bom. 
In  fifteen  years,  L  e.  in  1776,  he  grew  up  to  manhood  and  declared  himself  free.''  The  princi- 
ples Otis  educed  and  elaborated  with  such  profound  learning,  humor  and  pathos,  could  not  be 
subverted,  and  the  court  at  the  close  of  his  speech  a^oumed  for  consideration :  Chief  Justice 
Hutchinson,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  giving  the  opinion,  **  The  Court  has  considered  the  subject 
of  Writs  of  Assistance,  and  can  see  no  foundation  for  such  a  writ;  but  as  the  practice  in 
England  is  not  known,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  continue  the  question  to  the  next  term,  that' 
in  the  mean  time  opportunity  may  be  given  to  know  the  rcsulf  t 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  masterly  performance,  when  Otis  stood  forth  as  the  bold  and 
brOliaat  advocate  of  colonial  rights,  that  he  became  famous.  Although  he  had  never  before 
interfered  in  public  affairs,  his  exertions  on  this  single  occasion  secured  him  a  commanding 
popularity  with  the  friends  of  their  country,  and  the  terror  and  vengeance  of  her  enemies ; 
neither  of  which  ever  deserted  him.  In  May,  17C1,  ho  was  chosen  to  the  Legislature,  in  which 
assembly  he  wielded  immense  power.  His  superiority  as  a  legislator  was  everywhere  acknowl- 
edged, and  in  all  important  measures  he  was  foremost.  In  1762  he  published  the  *^  Vindication 
of  the  Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Proviqce  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  &c,  a 
work  in  which  many  volumes  are  concentrated.  "  Look  over  the  Declarations  of  Rights  and 
Wrongs  issued  by  Congress  in  1774,"  says  John  Adams.  "Look  into  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, in  1776.  Look  into  the  Writings  of  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Priestly.  Look  into  all  the 
French  Constitutions  of  government ;  and  to  cap  the  climax,  look  into  Mr.  Thomas  Paine^s 
Common  Sense,  Crisis,  and  Rights  of  Man ;  and  what  can  you  find  that  is  not  to  be  found  in 
solid  substance  in  this  Vindication  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ? "  Mr.  Otis  was  a  member 
of  the  Congress  which  met  at  New  York  in  the  month  of  October  in  the  year  1765.  During 
the  same  year  he  published  "  A  Vindication  of  the  British  Colonies,"  &c.  Also,  "  Considera- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  Colonists,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord."  It  was  written  with  spirit  and 
ability,  and  was  the  last  work  that  appeared  from  his  pen.  On  the  return  of  Otis  to  the  colo- 
nial legislature  of  176G,  lie  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  reply  to  a  message  of 
Governor  Bernard,  in  which  that  officer  had  shown  some  resentment.  In  the  answer  to  the 
message  they  say,  "  It  appears  to  ns  an  undue  exercise  of  the  prerogative  to  lay  us  under  the 
necessity  either  of  silence,  or  of  being  thought  out  of  season  in  making  a  reply.  Your  Excel- 
lency says,  that  these  times  have  been  more  difficult  than  they  need  have  been;  which  is  also 
the  opinion  of  this  House.  Those  who  have  made  them  so,  have  reason  to  regret  the  injury 
they  have  done  to  a  sincere  and  honest  people."  It  need  not  be  said  that  Otis  had  neither 
respect  nor  fear  of  the  royal  governor.  The  same  year  Mr.  Otis  brought  before  the  legislature 
a  proposition  "  for  opening  a  gallery  of  the  House  for  such  as  wished  to  hear  the  debates ;  " 
thus  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  most  important  principles  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, the  publicity  of  legislative  proceedings.  Until  this  time  it  had  been  customary  for  the 
legislative  assemblies  to»  sit  with  closed  doors,  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the  change 
was  made. 

During  the  summer  of  the  year  1767,  Parliament  passed  an  act  "  to  raise  a  revenue  in 

however,  appointed  Attoniey-GenertU,  when  Mr.  Trowbridge  was  promoted  to  the  Bench,  and  in  that  capacity  was  obliged 
to  defend  the  flunons  **  Writs  of  Assistance,^  in  which  he  was  opposed  and  wholly  confuted  by  his  pnpil,  Otis.  Ho  was  a 
Ck>loael  of  tike  Militia,  and  Grand  Master  of  the  Free  Masons,  and  belonged  to  some  other  charitable  associations.  lie  died 
in  Boston,  September  7th,  llVl.^JSUoL 

*  This  motto  was  famished  by  Sir  William  Jones  for  the  AUianc6  Medal^  struck  in  Paris  to  commemorate  the  alliance 
between  France  and  America. 

t  **  When  the  next  term  came,**  says  Mr.  Adams,  "no  Judgment  was  pronounced,— nothing  was  said  about  Writs  ol 
Assistance.^ 
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nnigt  therefore  beg  your  honors^  patience  and 
attention  to  ihe  whole  range  of  an  argoment, 
that  may  perhaps  appear  ancommon  in  many 
things,  as  well  as  to  points  of  learning  that  are 
more  remote  and  nnnsnal :  that  the  whole  ten- 
dfflicy  of  my  design  may  the  more  easfly  be  per- 
ceiyed,  the  conclasions  better  descend,  and  the 
force  of  them  be  better  felt.  I  shall  not  think 
much  of  my  pains  in  this  caose,  as  I  engaged  in 
it  from  principle.  I  was  solicited  to  argue  this 
eanse  as  Advocate  General ;  and  because  I  would 
not,  I  have  been  charged  with  desertion  from 
my  office.*  To  this  charge  I  can  give  a  very 
Bofficient  answer.  I  renounced  that  office,  and 
I  argae  this  cause  from  the  same  principle ;  and 
I  argoe  it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  it  Is  in 
fiivor  of  British  liberty,  at  a  time  when  we  hear 
the  greatest  monarch  upon  earth  declaring  from 
his  mrone  that  he  glories  in  the  name  of  Briton, 
and  that  the  privileges  of  his  x>eople  are  dearer 
to  him  than  the  most  valuable  prerogatives  of 
his  crown ;  and  as  it  is  in  opposition  to  a  kind 
of  power,  the  exercise  of  wliicli  in  former 
periods  of  history,  cost  one  King  of  England 
Lis  head,  and  another  his  throne.  I  have  taken 
more  pains  in  this  cause  than  I  ever  will  take 
again,  although  my  engaging  in  this  and  another 
popular  cause  has  raised  much  resentment.  Bot 
I  think  I  can  sincerely  declare,  that  I  cheerfully 
submit  myself  to  every  odious  name  for  cun- 
seience^  sake ;  and  from  my  soul  I  despise  all 
those,  whose  guilt,  malice,  or  folly  has  made 
them  my  foes.  Let  the  conse^iuences  be  what 
they  will,  I  am  determined  to  proceed.  The 
only  principles  of  public  conduct,  that  are  wor- 
thy of  a  gentleman  or  a  man,  are  to  Racrifice 
estate,  eas^e,  health,  and  applause,  and  even 
life,  to  the  sacred  calls  of  his  country. 

These  manly  sentiments,  in  private  life, 
make  the  good  citizen ;  in  public  life,  tlie 
patriot  and  the  hero.  I  do  not  say,  tliat  when 
brought  to  the  test,  I  shall  he  invincible.  1 
pray  God  I  may  never  be  brought  to  the  mel- 
ancholy trial,  but  if  ever  I  should,  it  will  be 
then  known  how  far  I  can  reduce  to  practice 
principles  which  I  know  to  be  founded  in 
trutlL  In  the  mean  time  I  will  proceed  to  the 
subject  of  this  writ. 

Your  honors  will  find  in  the  old  books  con- 
cerning the  office  of  a  justice  of  the  i>eace,  pre- 
cedents of  general  warrants  to  search  suspected 
houses.  But  in  more  modern  books,  you  will 
find  only  special  warrants  to  search  such  and 
such  houses,  specially  named,  in  wliich  the 
complainant  has  before  sworn  that  he  suspects 
his  goods  are  concealed ;  and  will  find  it  ad- 
judged, that  special  warrants  only  are  legal. 
In  the  same  manner  I  rely  on  it,  that  the  writ 
prayed  for  in  this  petition,  being  general,  is 
illegal.  It  is  a  power  that  places  the  liberty 
of  every  man  in  the  hands  of  every  petty  officer. 

*  Otis  had  Utely  been  occupying  the  office  of  Advocate 
General  of  the  Crown,  and  had  resigned  becauBO  "  he  be- 
liered  these  writ«  to  bo  illegal  and  tyrannical,*'  and  would 
not  prostitute  hib  olUce  to  the  support  of  an  oppressive  act. 


I  say  I  admit  that  special  writs  of  assistance,  to 
search  special  places,  may  be  granted  to  certain 
persons  on  oath ;  but  I  deny  tiiat  the  writ  now 
prayed  for  can  be  granted,  for  I  b^  leave  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  writ  itseli^  be- 
fore I  proceed  to  other  acts  of  Parliament  In 
the  first  place,  the  writ  is  universal,  being 
directed  *^  to  all  and  singnlar  Justices,  sheriflfb. 
constables,  and  all  other  ofiioers  and  subjects  ;^^ 
so  that,  in  short,  it  is  directed  to  every  subject 
in  the  king^s  dominions.  Every  one  with  this 
writ  may  be  a  tyrant ;  if  this  conmiission  be 
legal,  a  tyrant  in  a  legal  manner,  also,  may  con- 
trol, imprison,  or  murder  any  one  within  the 
realm.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  perpetual,  there 
is  no  retnrn.  A  man  is  accountable  to  no  per- 
son for  his  doings.  Every  man  may  reign 
secure  in  his  petty  tyranny,  and  spread  terror 
and  desolation  around  him,  until  the  trump  of 
the  archangel  shall  excite  different  emotions  in 
his  soul.  In  the  third  place,  a  person  with  this 
writ^  in  the  daytime,  may  enter  all  houses, 
shops,  &c.,  at  will,  and  command  all  to  assist 
him.  Fourthly,  by  this  writ,  not  only  depu- 
ties, &c.,  but  even  their  menial  servants,  are 
allowed  to  lord  it  over  us.  What  is  this  but  to 
have  the  curse  of  Canaan  with  a  witness  on  us; 
to  bo  the  servant  of  servants,  the  most  despica- 
ble of  God's  creation  ?  Now  one  of  the  most 
essential  branches  of  English  liberty  is  the  free- 
dom of  one's  house.  A  man's  house  is  his 
castle;  and  whilst  he  is  quiet,  he  is  as  well 
guarded  as  a  prince  in  his  castle.  This  writ, 
if  it  should  be  declared  legal,  would  totally  an- 
nihilate this  privilege.  Custom-house  officers 
may  enter  our  houses  when  they  please ;  we 
are  commanded  to  permit  their  entry.  Their 
menial  servants  may  enter,  may  break  locks, 
bars,  and  every  thing  in  their  way :  and  whe- 
ther they  break  through  malice  or  revenge,  no 
man,  no  court  can  inquire.  Bare  suspicion 
without  oath  is  suthcient.  This  wanton  exer- 
cise of  this  power  is  not  a  chimerical  suggestion 
of  a  heated  brain.  I  will  mention  some  facts. 
Mr.  Pew  had  one  of  tliese  writs,  and  when  Mr. 
Ware  succeeded  him,  lie  endorsed  this  writ  over 
to  Mr.  Ware :  so  that,  these  writs  are  negotia- 
ble from  one  officer  to  another ;  and  so  your 
honors  have  no  opportunity  of  judging  the 
persons  to  whom  this  vast  power  is  delegated. 
Another  instance  is  this:  Mr.  Justice  Walley 
had  called  tliis  same  Mr.  Ware  before  him,  by  a 
constable,  to  answer  for  a  breach  of  tlie  sab- 
bath-day acts,  or  that  of  profane  swearing.  As 
soon  a«»  ho  had  finished,  Mr.  Ware  asked  him 
if  ho  had  done.  Ho  replied.  Yes.  Well  then, 
said  Mr.  Ware,  I  will  show  you  a  little  of  my 
power.  I  command  you  to  permit  mo  to  search 
your  house  for  uncustomed  goods;  and  went 
on  to  search  the  house  from  the  garret  to  the 
cellar;  and  then  served  the  constable  in  the 
same  manner  1  But  to  show  another  absurdity 
in  this  writ,  if  it  should  be  established,  I  insist 
upon  it  every  person,  by  the  14th  Charles  Se- 
cond, has  this  power  as  well  as  the  custom- 
house ofticers.     The  words  are,  "it  shall  be 
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lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  authorized, 
&c"  What  a  scene  does  this  open  I  Every 
man  prompted  by  revenge,  ill-hnmor,  or  wan- 
tonness to  mspect  the  inside  of  his  neighbor's 
house,  may  get  a  writ  of  assistance.  Others 
will  ask  it  from  self-defence;  one  arbitrary 
exertion  will  provoke  another,  until  society  be 
bivolved  in  tumult  and  in  blood. 

The  summaiy  of  this  speech  can  be  best,  and 
can  now  be  only  given  in  the  words  of  John 
Adams,  who  divides  it  into  five  parts : 

1.  *^He  began  with  an  exordium,  containing 
an  apology  for  his  resignation  of  the  office  of 
Advocate  G^eral  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty ;  and 
for  his  appearance  in  that  cause  in  opposition 
to  the  Crown,  and  in  favor  of  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  merchants  of  Boston  and  Salem. 

2.  "  A  dissertation  on  the  rights  of  man  in  a 
state  of  nature.  He  asserted  that  every  man, 
merely  natural,  was  an  independent  sovereign, 
subject  to  no  law  but  the  law  written  on  his 
heart,  and  reveiJed  to  him  by  his  Maker,  in  the 
constitution  of  his  nature,  and  the  inspiration 
of  his  understanding  and  his  conscience.  His 
right  to  his  life,  his  liberty,  no  created  being 
could  rightftilly  contest.  Nor  was  his  ri^ht  to 
his  property  less  incontestable.  The  club  that 
he  had  snapped  from  a  tree,  for  a  staff  or  for 
defence,  was  his  own.  His  bow  and  arrow 
were  his  own;  if  by  a  pebble  he  had  killed  a 
partridge  or  a  squirrel,  it  was  his  own.  No 
creature,  man  or  beast,  had  a  right  to  take  it 
from  him.  If  he  had  taken  an  eel,  or  a  smelt, 
or  a  sculpion,  it  was  his  property.  In  short,  he 
sported  upon  this  topic  with  so  much  wit  and 
humor,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  in- 
disputable truth  and  reason,  that  he  was  not 
less  entertaining  than  instructive.  He  asserted 
that  these  rights  were  inherent  and  inalienable. 
That  they  never  could  be  surrendered  or  alien- 
ated, but  by  idiots  or  madmen,  and  all  the  acts 
of  idiots  and  lunatics  were  void,  and  not  obliga- 
tory, by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Nor 
were  the  poor  negroes  forgotten.  Not  a  Qua- 
ker in  Philadelphia,  Or  Mr.  Jeflferson  in  Vir- 
ginia, ever  asserted  the  rights  of  negroes  in 
stronger  terms.  Toung  as  I  was,  and  ignorant 
as  I  was,  I  shuddered  at  the  doctrine  he 
taught;  and  I  have  all  my  life  shuddered,  and 
stUl  shudder,  at  the  consequences  that  may  be 
drawn  from  such  premises.  Shall  we  say,  that 
the  rights  of  masters  and  servants  clash,  and 
can  be  decided  only  by  force  ?  I  adore  the  idea 
of  gradual  abolitions  I  but  who  shall  decide 
how  fast  or  how  slowly  these  abolitions  shall 
be  made? 

8.  "From  individual  independence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  association.  If  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  human  nature  to  say  that 
men  were  gregarious  animals,  like  wild  geese, 
it  surely  could  offend  no  delicacy  to  say  they 
were  social  animals  by  nature ;  that  there  were 
natural  sympathies,  and  above  all,  the  sweet 
attraction  of^  the  sexes,  which  must  soon  draw 


them  together  in  little  groups,  and  by  degn 
in  larger  congregations,  for  mutual  assistai] 
and  defence.    And  this  must'  have  happen 
before  any  formal  covenant,  by  express  words 
signs,  was  concluded.    When  general  connc 
and  deliberations  commenced,  tiie  objects  coi 
be  no  other  than  the  mutual  defence  and  se( 
rity  of  every  individual  for  his  life,  his  liber 
and  his  property.    To  suppose  them  to  hi 
surrendered  these  in  any  other  way  than 
equal  jTiles  and  general  consent,  was  to  8upp< 
them  idiots  or  madmen,  whose  acts  were  ne^ 
binding.    To  suppose  them  surprised  by  frv 
or  compelled  by  force  into  any  other  compt 
such  fraud  and  such  force  could  confer  no  o1 
gation.    Every  man  had  a  right  to  trample 
under  foot  whenever  he  pleas^.    In  shorty 
asserted  these  rights  to  be  derived  only  fr 
nature,  and  the  author  of  nature;  that  tl 
were  inherent,  inalienable,  and  indefeasible 
any  laws,  pacts,  contracts,  covenants,  or  sti 
lations,  which  man  could  devise. 

4.  "  These  principles  and  tiiese  rights  w 
wrought  into  the  English  constitution,  as  f 
damental  laws.  And  under  this  head  he  w 
back  to  the  old  Saxon  laws,  and  to  Ma| 
Charta,  and  the  fifty  confiiT[iations  of  it  in  I 
liament,  and  the  executions  ordained  agai 
the  violators  of  it,  and  the  national  vengea 
which  had  been  taken  on  them  from  time 
time,  down  to  the  Jameses  and  Charleses:  i 
to  the  position  of  rights  and  the  bill  of  ng] 
and  the  revolution.  He  asserted,  that  Uie 
curity  of  these  rights  to  life,  liberty  imd  pi 
erty,  had  been  the  object  of  all  those  strug] 
against  arbitrary  power,  temporal  and  spirit 
civil  and  political,  military  and  ecclesiastica 
every  age.  He  asserted,  that  our  ancestors 
British  subjects,  and  we,  their  descendants 
British  subjects,  were  entitled  to  all  tl 
rights,  by  th^  British  constitution,  as  wel 
by  the  law  of  nature,  and  our  provincial  d 
actor,  as  much  as  any  inhabitant  of  Londoi 
Bristol,  or  any  part  of  England ;  and  were 
to  be  cheated  out  of  them  by  any  phanton 
^virtual  representation,'  or  any  other  fie 
of  law  or  politics,  or  any  monkish  trick  of 
ceit  and  hypocrisy. 

5.  "  He  then  examined  the  acts  of  trade, 
by  one,  and  demonstrated,  that  if  they  i 
considered  as  revenue  laws,  they  destroyec 
our  security  of  property,  liberty,  and  life,  e^ 
right  of  nature,  and  the  English  constitui 
and  the  charter  of  the  province.  Hen 
considered  the  distinction  between  *exte 
and  internal  taxes,'  at  that  time  a  popular 
commonplace  distinction.  But  he  asse 
that  there  was  no  such  distinction  in  the 
or  upon  any  principle  but  *  necessity.' 
necessity  that  the  commerce  of  the  enc 
should  be  under  one  direction,  was  obv: 
The  Americans  had  been  so  sensible  of  thii 
cessity,  that  they  had  connived  at  the  dis 
tion  between  external  and  internal  taxes, 
had  submitted  to  the  acts  of  trade  as  rej 
lions  of  commerce,  but  never  as  taxation 
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reyenne  laws.  Nor  had  the  British  govern- 
ment, tiU  now,  ever  dared  to  attempt  to  en- 
force them  as  taxations  or  revenue  laws.  Thej 
had  lain  dormant  in  that  character  for  a  cen- 
toiy  almost.  The  navigation  act  he  allowed  to 
be  binding  upon  ns,  because  we  had  consented 
to  it  by  our  own  le^islatore.  Here  he  gave  a 
hlatoiy  of  the  navigation  act  of  the  first  of 


Charles  11.,  a  plagiarism  from  Oliver  Orom- 
welL  This  act  h^  lain  dormant  for  fifteen 
years.  In  1675,  after  repeated  letters  and  or- 
ders from  the  long.  Governor  Leverett  very 
candidly  informs  his  majesty  that  the  law  had 
not  been  executed,  because  it  was  thought  un- 
constitutional ;  Parliament  not  having  authority 
over  us." 


-•♦•- 
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I  shall  always  lament  that  I  did  not  take  a 

£mr  or  two  further  for  more  general  inquiries 
the  arts  and  sciences  before  I  sat  down  to 
the  laborious  study  of  the  laws  of  my  country. 
Early  and  short  clerkships  and  a  premature 
rushing  into  practice,  without  a  competent 
knowledge  in  the  theory  of  law,  have  blasted 
the  hopes  of  (and  ruined  the  expectations 
fonned  by  the  parents  of)  most  of  the  students 
in  the  profession,  who  have  fallen  within  my  ob- 
servation for  these  ten  or  fifteen  years  past. 

I  hold  it  to  be  of  vast  importance  that  a 
yonng  man  should  be  able  to  make  some  eclat 
at  his  opening,  which  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  from 
one  under  twenty-five :  missing  of  this  is  very 
apt  to  discourage  and  dispirit  him,  and  what  is 
of  worse  consequence,  may  prevent  the  appli- 
cation of  clients  ever  after.  It  has  been  ob- 
served before  I  was  bom,  if  a  man  don^t  obtain 
a  character  in  any  profession  soon  after  his  first 
appearance,  he  hardly  will  ever  obtain  one. 
The  bulk  of  mankind,  I  need  not  inform  you, 
who  have  conversed  with,  studied  and  found 
many  of  them  out,  are  a  gaping  crew,  and  like 
little  children  and  all  other  gazing  creatures, 
won't  look  long  upon  one  object  which  gives 
them  pleasure ;  much  less  will  they  seek  for  en- 
tertainment where  they  Lave  been  twice  or 
thrice  disappointed.  The  late  eminent  Mr. 
John  Reed,  who,  by  some,  has  been  perhaps 
justly  esteemed  the  greatest  common  lawyer 
this  continent  ever  saw,  was,  you  know,  many 
years  a  clergyman,  and  had  attained  the  ago  of 
forty  before  he  began  the  practice,  if  not  before 


he  began  the  study,  of  the  law.  Sir  Peter 
King,  formerly  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, kept  a  grocer's  shop  till  he  was  turned  of 
thirty,  tnen  fell  into  an  acquaintance  with  the 
immortal  John  Locke,  who  discovered  a  genius 
in  him,  advised  him  to  books  and  assiEfted  in 
his  education ;  after  which  he  took  to  the  study 
of  the  conmion  law^  and  finally  attained  to  the 
highest  place  to  which  his  royal  master  could 
advance  a  lawyer.  I  think  I  have  been  told 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pemberton,  or  some  one 
of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England,  was  a  bankrupt, 
and  in  the  Fleet  prison  for  debt,  before  he  even 
dreamed  of  being  a  lawyer.  I  mention  these 
instances,  not  as  arguments  to  prove  it  would 
be  most  eligible  to  stay  till  thirty  or  forty,  be- 
fore a  man  begins  the  study  of  a  profession  he 
is  to  live  by ;  but  this  inference  1  think  very 
fairly  foUows,  that  those  gentlemen  availed 
themselves  much  of  the  ripeness  of  their  judf^ 
ments  when  they  began  this  study,  and  made 
much  swifter  progress  than  a  young  man  of 
twenty  with  all  the  genius  in  the  world  could 
do ;  or  they  would  have  been  approaching  su- 
perannuation before  they  would  be  equipped 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  learning  once  to 
give  hope  for  the  success  they  found,  and  then 
such  hope  would  vanish,  unless  they  could  get 
a  new  lease  of  life  and  understanding.* 

*  Thifl  extract  b  taken  from  a  letter  addreased  bj  Jamet 
Otis  to  his  father,  in  reference  to  the  legal  education  of  hia 
younger  brother,  Samuel  Allyne  Otis,  who,  in  later  life,  be- 
came Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea. 
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mercantile  pnrsaits.  Unfaooeflsfiil  in  every  thing  he  had  attempted  to  proonre  hhnaelf  tmd  his 
family  sabdstenoe,  he,  as  a  last  effort,  determined  to  make  a  trial  of  the  law.  To  the  study  of 
that  profession^  ^^  which  is  said  to  require  the  Incnbrations  of  twenty  years,  Mr.  Henry  devoted 
not  more  than  siz  weeks;  '*  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-fonr  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His 
practice  for  the  first  three  or  fonr  years  yielded  him  bnt  a  very  scanty  retom,  daring  which  time 
he  performed  the  duties  of  an  assistant  to  his  ftther-hi-law  at  a  country  inn. 

The  celebrated  controversy,*  in  1768,  between  the  dergy  and  the  legislatore  of  Virginia, 
touching  the  stipend  of  the  former,  was  the  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Hoiry's  genius  first  broke 
forth.  "  On  tMs  first  trial  of  his  strength,'*  says  Mr.  Wirt,  ^*he  rose  very  awkwardly,  and  fal- 
tered much  in  his  exordium.  The  people  hung  their  heads  at  so  unpromising  a  commencement ; 
the  dergy  were  observed  to  exchange  sly  looks  with  each  other;  and  his  father  is  described  as 
having  almost  sunk  with  confusion  fhnn  his  seat.  But  these  feelings  were  of  short  duration, 
and  soon  gave  place  to  others,  of  a  very  different  character.  For,  now  were  these  wonderfbl 
faculties  which  he  possessed  for  the  first  time  developed;  and  now  was  first  witnessed  that 
mysterious  and  almost  supernatural  transformation  of  appearance,  which  the  fire  of  his  own  elo- 
quence never  fiedled  to  work  in  him.  For,  as  his  mind  rolled  along  and  began  to  glow  fh>m  its 
own  action,  all  the  exucia  of  the  down  seemed  to  shed  themselves  spontaneously.  His  attitude, 
by  degrees,  became  erect  and  lofty.  The  spirit  of  his  genius  awi^ened  all  his  features.  His 
countenance  shone  with  a  nobleness  and  grandeur  which  it  had  never  before  exhibited.  There 
was  a  lightning  in  his  eyes  which  seemed  to  rive  the  spectator.  His  action  became  gracefial, 
bold,  and  commanding;  and  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  but  more  especially  in  his  emphasis,  there 
was  a  peculiar  charm,  a  magic,  of  which  any  one  who  ever  heard  him  will  speak  as  soon  as  he 
is  named,  bnt  of  which  no  one  can  give  any  adequate  description.  They  can  only  say  that  it 
struck  npon  the  ear  and  upon  the  heart,  in  a  manner  which  language  can/not  tell.  Add  to  aU 
these  his  wonder-working  femcy,  and  the  peculiar  phraseology  in  which  he  dothed  its  images; 
for  he  painted  to  the  heart  with  a  force  that  almost  petrified  it.  In  the  language  of  those  who 
heard  him  on  this  occasion,  '  he  made  their  blood  run  cold,  and  their  hair  to  rise  on  end.' 

**  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  any  one  who  ever  heard  this  most  extraordinary  man,  to  bdieve  the 
whole  account  of  this  transaction  which  is  given  by  his  surviving  hearers ;  and  from  their  ac- 
count, the  court-house  of  Hanover  Oonnty  must  have  exhibited,  on  this  occasion,  a  scene  as  pic- 
turesque as  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  real  life.  They  say  that  the  people,  whose  countenance 
had  fallen  as  he  arose,  had  heard  but  a  very  few  sentences  before  they  began  to  look  up;  then 
to  look  at  each  other  with  surprise,  as  if  doubting  the  evidence  of  their  own  souses ;  then,  at- 
tracted by  some  strong  gesture,  struck  by  some  m^estic  attitude,  fascinated  by  the  spell  of  his 
ere,  the  charm  of  his  emphasis,  and  the  varied  and  commanding  expression  of  his  countenance, 
they  could  look  away  no  more.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  they  might  be  seen  in  every  part 
of  the  house,  on  every  bench,  in  every  window,  stooping  forward  from  thoir  stands,  in  death- 
like silence ;  their  features  fixed  in  amazement  and  awe ;  all  their  senses  listening  and  riveted 
upon  the  speaker,  as  if  to  catch  the  last  strain  of  some  heavenly  visitant.  The  mockery  of  the 
clergy  was  soon  turned  into  alarm ;  their  triumph  into  confusion  and  despair ;  and  at  one  burst 
of  his  rapid  and  overwhelming  invective,  they  fled  from  the  bench  in  precipitation  and  terror. 
As  for  the  father,  such  was  his  surprise,  such  his  amazement,  such  his  rapture,  that,  forgetting 
where  he  was,  and  the  character  which  he  was  filling,  tears  of  ecstasy  streamed  down  his  cheeks, 
without  the  power  or  inclination  to  repress  them.  The  jury  seem  to  have  been  completely  be- 
wildered ;  for,  thoughtless  even  of  the  admitted  right  of  the  plaintiff,  they  had  scarcely  left  the 
bar  when  they  returned  with  a  verdict  of  one  penny  damagee,  A  motion  was  made  for  a  new 
trial ;  but  the  court,  too,  had  now  lost  the  equipoise  of  their  judgment,  and  overruled  the  motion 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  verdict  and  judgment  overruling  the  motion,  were  followed  by  re- 
doubled acclamations  from  within  and  without  the  house.  The  people,  who  had  with  difficulty 
kept  their  hands  off  their  champion,  from  the  moment  of  closing  his  harangue,  no  sooner  saw 
the  fate  of  the  cause  finally  sealed,  than  they  seized  him  at  the  bar,  and  in  spite  of  his  own  ex- 
ertions, and  the  continued  cry  of  *  order '  from  the  sheriflfe  and  the  court,  they  bore  him  out  of 

*  The  points  in  this  oontroreny  are  Inddlj  laid  down  in  Wirt*s  life  of  Heniy. 
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the  oonrt-house,  and  r^ufig  him  on  their  Bhoolders,  carried  lum  aboat  Qm  ywd,  In  a  kind 
electioneeriDg  triumph." 

His  eacoera  in  the  "parson's  cause"  introduced  him  at  onoe  to  an  extendTa  practioe;  but 
never  ooold  confine  himself  to  the  ardtiona  studies  necasssrr  for  a  thorongh  knowledge  of  ' 
law :  the  consequence  was,  on  qnestions  merely  legal  his  inferiors  in  talents  freqnentlj  < 
barrassed  him,  and  he  was  required  to  tiM  all  the  reeouroes  of  his  masl«r-mind  to  mwlntiiiii  t 
powtion  he  had  reached.  In  1765,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bnrgesses,  Hr.  Hemr 
trodnced  his  resolutions  against  the  Stamp  Act,  which  proved  the  opening  of  the  Amari 
Bevolotion  in  the  colonj  of  Virginia.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  debate  upon  thoee  reeolnlk 
that  he  "  ezclauned,  in  a  Toioe  of  thunder  and  with  the  look  of  a  god,  *  Onsar  h*d  lus  Bmto 
Charles  the  first  his  Cromwell— and  George  the  Third — ('Treason I'  cried  the  8p«ak 
'treason]  treason!'  echoed  from  ever;  part  of  the  house.  Henry  faltered  not  for  an  instant, 
rising  to  a  loftier  attitode,  and  firing  on  the  Speaker  an  eye  of  the  most  determined  fire,  flidd 
his  sentence  with  the  firmest  emphasis) — may  profit  fiy  their  eaamplt.  If  this  be  treaaon,  m 
the  most  of  it."*  After  passing  several  years  suooessiully  apon  the  l^islative  Soor,  Jtr.  Ha 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1774,  the  first  Congress  met  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  at  Philadelp 
This  asseiubly  was  composed  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  several  colonieo,  on  the  wiai 
of  whose  cooucils  was  staked  the  liberties  of  the  colonists  and  their  posterity.  The  first  meal 
is  described  as  "awfblly  solemn.  The  object  which  had  called  them  together  was  of  in 
oulable  magnitude."  After  the  organization,  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  and  death-like  silenoe,  er 
member  reluctant  to  open  a  business  so  fearfully  momentous,  "Mr.  Henry  rose  dowlj,  a 
home  down  by  the  weight  of  the  snbjecc,  and,  after  faltering,  according  to  his  habit,  tlironf 
most  impreeaive  exordium,  he  laonched  gradually  into  a  recital  of  the  colonial  wrongs.  Bis 
OS  he  advanced,  with  the  grandeur  of  his  subject,  and  glowing  at  length  with  all  the  m^ 
and  expectation  of  the  occasion,  his  speech  seemed  more  than  that  of  Aortal  man.  Tber* 
no  rant,  no  rhapsody,  no  labor  of  the  understanding,  no  straining  of  the  voice,  no  conftado 
the  utterance.  His  comitenance  was  erect,  his  eye  steady,  his  action  ilDble,  hia  ennnoiation  e 
and  firm,  his  mind  poised  on  its  centre,  bis  views  of  his  subject  oomprehenrave  and  great, 
his  imagination  cormscating  with  a  piagnjfleence  and  a  variety  which  stmok  even  that  assen 
with  amazement  and  awe.  He  sat  down  amid  murmors  of  astoni^mient  and  applaose ;  an 
ho  had  been  before  prodtimed  the  greatest  orator  of  Virginia,  he  was  now,  on  every  hi 
admitted  to  be  the  first  orator  of  America."  No  report  of  this  speech  has  been  preser 
That  Congress  adjourned  in  October,  and  Ur.  Henry  returned  to  his  home.  On  the  20tl 
Uarch  following  (1775),  the  Virginia  Convehtdon,  which  had  met  the  previous  year  at  WilUi 
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powder  from  the  pnblio  magaane,  and  placed  them  on  board  the  armed  schooner  Magdalen, 
lying  at  anchor  in  James  River.  The  people  of  the  town  on  learning  of  the  affdr  early  the  next 
morning,  became  highly  exasperated ;  a  considerable  body  of  them  taking  np  arms,  determined 
to  compel  a  restoration  of  the  powder.  The  council  convened,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord 
Donmore,  asking  for  its  return ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  2d  day  of  May,  when  Mr.  Henry,  hav- 
ii^  convened  the  Independent  company  of  Hanover,  by  request,  addressed  them,  and  being 
appointed  their  leader,  marched  against  his  lordship,  and  obtained  ^'  three  hundred  and  thirty 
poonds,^  the  estimated  value  of  the  powder.  "  Thus,  the  same  man,  whose  genius  had  in  the 
year  1765  given  the  first  political  impulse  to  the  Revolution,  had  now  the  additional  honor  of 
heading  the  first  military  movement  in  Virginia,  in  support  of  the  same  cause."  On  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Virginia  convention  in  1776,  after  the  declaration  of  rights  was  published,  and  a  plan 
of  government  established,  Mr.  Henry  was  elected  governor  of  the  colony.  His  career  in  this 
office  is  not  marked  by  any  extraordinary  operations  of  his  own.  Lord  Dunmore  had  evacuated 
the  territ<M7  of  the  colony,  and  the  military  operations  against  the  British  Crown,  which  had 
been  carried  on  during  the  previous  year,  were  brought  to  a  close.  In  1777,  and  again  in  1778, 
Mr.  Henry  was  re-elected  to  the  office  of  governor ;  declining  a  third  re-election  in  1779,  which 
had  been  tendered  him  by  the  Assembly. 

The  first  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  having  died  in  the  year  1775,  he  sold  the  farm  on  which  he  had 
been  residing  in  Hanover  county,  and  purchased  several  thousand  acres  of  valuable  land  in  the 
ooonty  of  Henry ;  a  county  which  had  been  erected  during  his  administration  as  governor ; 
and  which  had  taken  its  name  from  him,  as  did  afterwards  its  neighboring  county  of  Pat/rvdc, 
In  1777  he  married  Dorothea,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  W.  Dandridge,  with  whom  he  retired 
to  his  new  estate ;  and  there  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  confining  himself  mainly  to  the  duties 
of  counsellor  and  advocate,  and  leaving  the  technical  duties  to  the  care  of  his  junior  associates. 
Shortly  after  the  termination  of  Mr.  Henry^s  office  as  governor,  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Aasembly,  in  which  body  he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  active  life ;  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  its  proceedings,  and  distinguishing  himself  by  his  liberality  of  feeling  and  soundness  of  Judg- 
ment, not  less  than  by  the  superiority  of  his  powers  in  debate.  On  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
he  proposed  in  the  Assembly,  that  the  loyalists  who  had  left  the  State  during  the  war,  should 
be  permitted  to  return.  This  proposition  was  resisted,  but  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Henry's 
"  overwhelming  eloquence,"  was  finally  adopted.  In  the  same  high-toned  spirit  he  supported 
and  carried,  although  vigorously  opposed,  a  proposal  for  removing  the  restraints  upon  British 
commerce.  "  Why  should  we  fetter  commerce  ? "  said  he ;  *'  a  man  in  chains  droops  and  bows 
to  the  earth ;  his  spirits  are  broken ;  but  let  him  twist  the  fetters  from  his  legs  and  he  will 
stand  upright.  Fetter  not  Commerce,  Sir ;  let  her  be  as  free  as  air.  She  will  range  the  whole 
creation,  and  return  on  the  wings  of  the  four  winds  of  heaven  to  bless  the  land  with  plenty." 

In  the  year  17S4:,  Mr.  Henry  introduced  into  the  Assembly,  a  "  bill  for  the  encouragement 
of  marriages  with  the  Indians."  The  frontier  settlements  had  been  subject  to  the  continual 
depredations  of  the  Indians.  Treaties  were  of  no  avail ;  and  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Henry  suggested, 
as  a  means  to  prevent  these  troubles,  intermarriages  of  the  whites  and  Indians ;  and  held  out 
pecuniary  bounty,  to  be  repeated  at  the  birth  of  every  child  of  such  marriages ;  exemption  from 
taxes,  and  the  free  use  of  an  educational  institution,  to  be  established  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  This  bill  was  rejected.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Henry  was  again  elected 
Governor  of  Virginia ;  in  which  office  he  remained  until  1786,  when  he  was  compelled  by 
poverty  to  resign  his  office,  and  again  return  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  However,  he  did  not 
remain  long  out  of  public  life.  In  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  Virginia,  which 
adopted  the  new  federal  constitution.  In  this  Assembly  he  opposed  the  adoption ;  because,  he 
contended,  it  consolidated  the  States  into  one  government,  thereby  destroying  their  individual 
sovereignty.  His  speeches  on  this  occasion  surpassed  all  his  former  efforts ;  and  they  operated 
so  powerfully  that  but  a  small  majority  voted  for  the  new  constitution. 

Declining  a  re-election  to  the  Assembly  in  1791,  Mr.  Henry  retired  from  public  life.  Four 
years  after  President  Washington  offered  him  the  important  station  of  Secretary  of  State.  This 
ae  declined,  preferring  to  remain  in  retirement.    Again,  in  1796,  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
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the  State;  this  he  also  declined.  In  the  year  1797  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  those  energli 
which  had  enabled  him  to  withstand  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  and  urge  onward  the  glorious  R 
Yolntion,  existed  no  longer  in  their  original  force.  The  nncertaintj  of  the  political  issues  at  th 
period  bore  sorely  and  heavily  npon  Mr.  Henry's  sinking  spirits.  The  clash  of  opposing  parti 
agonized  his  mind.  He  was  alarmed  at  the  hideous  scenes  of  the  revolution  then  enacting : 
France,  and  apprehensive  that  these  scenes  were  about  being  enacted  over  again  in  his  on 
country.  *^In  a  mind  thus  prepared,*'  says  his  biographer,  *<  the  strong  and  animated  resolutloo 
of  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  1798,  in  relation  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  coloured  up  tl 
most  frightfhl  visions  of  civil  war,  disunion,  blood  and  anarchy ;  and  under  the  impulse  of  the 
phantoms,  to  make  what  he  considered  a  virtuous  effort  for  his  country,  he  presented  himself 
Charlotte  county,  as  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Delegates,  at  the  spring  eleobon  of  l79fi 
On  the  day  of  the  election,  before  the  polls  were  opened,  he  addressed  the  people  of  the  county 
the  following  effect:  ^'He  told  them  that  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  lu 
filled  him  with  apprehension  and  alarm;  that  they  had  planted  thorns  upon  his  pillow;  th 
they  had  drawn  him  from  that  happy  retirement  which  it  had  pleased  a  bountiM  Providence 
bestow,  and  in  which  he  had  hoped  to  pass,  in  quiet,  the  remainder  of  his  days;  that  the  Sta 
had  quitted  the  sphere  in  which  she  had  been  placed  by  the  constitution ;  and  in  daring  to  pi 
nounce  upon  the  validity  of  federal  laws,  had  gone  out  of  her  jurisdiction  in  a  maimer  not  wf 
ranted  by  any  authority,  and  in  the  highest  degree  alarming  to  every  considerate  man;  th 
such  opposition,  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  to  the  acts  of  the  general  government,  must  beget  thi 
enforcement  by  military  power ;  that  this  would  probably  produce  civil  war ;  civil  war,  forei^ 
alliances ;  and  that  foreign  alliances  must  necessarily  end  in  subjugation  to  the  powers  called  i 
He  coigured  the  people  to  pause  and  consider  well,  before  they  rushed  into  such  a  despen 
condition,  from  which  there  could  be  no  retreat.  He  painted  to  their  imaginations,  Washingtc 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army,  inflicting  upon  them  military  execution :  'a 
where  (he  asked)  are  our  resources  to  meet  such  a  conflict?  Where  is  the  citizen  of  Ameri 
who  will  dare  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  father  of  his  country  ? '  A  drunken  man  in  the  croi 
threw  up  his  arm,  and  exclaimed  that  ^he  dared  to  do  it.'  *No,'  answered  Mr.  Henry,  risi 
aloft  in  all  his  migesty :  ^  you  dare  not  do  it:  in  such  a  parricidal  attempt^  the  steel  tcould.dr 
from  your  nerveless  arm/^  Mr.  Henry,  proceeding  in  his  address  to  the  people,  asked,  *  whetl 
the  county  of  Charlotte  would  have  any  authority  to  dispute  an  obedience  to  the  laws  of  V 
ginia ;  and  he  pronounced  Virginia  to  be  to  the  Union,  what  the  county  of  Charlotte  was 
her, 

"  Having  denied  the  right  of  a  State  to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of  federal  laws, 
added,  that  perhaps  it  might  be  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  merits  of  the  laws  in  questii 
His  private  opinion  was,  that  they  were  '  good  and  proper,''  But,  whatever  might  be  th 
merits,  it  belonged  to  the  people,  who  held  the  reins  over  the  head  of  Congress,  and  to  tht 
alone,  to  say  whether  they  were  acceptable  or  otherwise,  to  Virginians ;  and  that  this  must 
done  by  way  of  petition.  That  Congress  were  as  much  our  representatives  as  the  Assemb 
and  had  as  good  a  right  to  our  confidence.  He  had  seen,  with  regret,  the  unlimited  power  01 
the  purse  and  sword  consigned  to  the  general  government;  but  that  he  had  been  overruled,  a 
it  was  now  necessary  to  submit  to  the  constitutional  exercise  of  that  power.  'If^'  said  he, 
am  asked  what  is  to  be  done,  when  a  people  feel  themselves  intolerably  oppressed,  my  answei 
ready :  Otertum  the  government  But  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  carry  matters  to  this  length,  wt 
out  provocation.  Wait  at  least  until  some  infringement  is  made  upon  your  rights,  and  whi 
cannot  otherwise  be  redressed ;  for  if  ever  you  recur  to  another  change,  you  may  bid  adieu ; 
ever  to  representative  government.  You  can  never  exchange  the  present  government  but  fb 
monarchy.  If  the  administration  have  done  wrong,  let  us  all  go  wrong  together  rather  tb 
split  into  factions,  which  must  destroy  that  union  upon  which  our  existence  hangs.  Let  us  p 
serve  our  strength  for  the  French,  the  English,  the  Germans,  or  whoever  else  shall  dare  to 
vade  our  territory,  and  not  exhaust  it  in  civil  commotions  and  intestine  wars.'  He  conclnd 
by  declaring  his  design  to  exert  himself  in  the  endeavor  to  allay  the  heart-burnings  and  Je 
ousies  which  had  been  fomented,  in  the  State  legislature;  and  he  fervently  prayed,  if  hsY 
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deemed  unworthy  to  effect  it,  that  it  might  be  reserved  to  some  other  and  abler  hand,  to  extend 
this  blesdng  oyer  the  oommunitj/'  * 

This  was  the  last  effort  of  Mr.  Henry's  eloquence.  The  polls  were  opened  after  he  had  conoladed 
ihiB  speech,  and  he  was  elected :  but  he  never  took  his  seat  His  health  had  been  declining  gra- 
dnallj  for  two  years,  when,  on  the  sixth  day  of  June,  1799,  he  died,  fall  of  honors — as  a  states- 
mjui,  orator  and  patriot^  unsurpassed  and  unedipsed. 


-•♦♦■ 
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The  Preamble  and  the  two  first  sections  of  the  present  delusive  appearance  of  things.    Be* 

the  finrt  article  of  the  Constitution  being  under  ^^^  t^®  meeting  of  the  late  Federal  convention 

o«udd««tl«n.  Mr.  Henry  thus  addressed  the  ^Ji^S^S^S^  J^tfi  «riS>^tr^^ 
oonvention:!  the  minds  of  our  citizens  were  at  perfect  re- 
Ms.  OHAiBifAii:  The  public  mind,  as  weU  as  P<>se;  but  since  that  period,  they  are  exceed- 
my  own,  ia  exta^mely  uneasy  at  the  prop^^sed  '^^S^J  uneasy  and  disquieted.  When  I  wished 
change  of  government  Give  me  leave  to  form  ^^r  an  appointment  to  this  convention,  my  mind 
<me  of  the  number  of  those,  who  wish  to  be  ^^  extremely  agitated  for  the  situation  of  pub- 
thcntMigfaly  acquainted  with  the  reasons  of  this  ^^^  affairs.  I  conceive  the  republic  to  be  in  ex- 
perilona  and  uneasy  situation,  and  why  we  are  treme  danger.  If  our  situation  be  thus  uneasy, 
brought  hither  to  decide  on  this  great  national  whence  has  arisen  this  fearftd  jefopardy  ?  It 
question.  I  consider  myself  as  the  servant  of  ^^^  from  this  fatal  system;  it  arises  from  a 
the  people  of  this  commonwealth,  as  a  sentinel  proposal  to  change  our  govemmentr— a  propo- 
OTer  their  rights,  liberty,  and  happiness.  I  ^  ^^^^  »<>®s  ^  ^®  ^*ter  annihilation  of  the 
represent  their  feelings  when  I  say,  that  they  ^^^^  solemn  engagements  of  the  States— a  pro- 
are  exceedingly  uneasy,  being  brought  from  P^^al  of  establishing  nine  States  into  a  confede- 
that  state  of  fall  security,  which  they  enjoy,  to  '"^^^i  ^  ^^®  eventual  exclusion  of  four  States. 
It  goes  to  the  annihilation  of  those  solemn 

•  Sxperieaeehftd  tongbtHr.  Henry  that  in  opposing  the  ^©^ties  we  have  formed  with  foreign  nations, 

adoption  of  the  oonstitntion,  be  had  mistaken  the  sonree  of  The  present  circumstances  of  France,  the  good 

pQbHedaager;thatthepowerofthestateewas7ettoogreat,  Offices  rendered  US  by  that  kingdom,  require 

In  tUnes  of  discord  and  war,  for  the  power  of  the  Union,  ^ur  most  faithful  and  most  punctual  adherence 

The  oonstitntion,  moreover,  was  the  law  of  the  land,  and  as  to  ouf  treaty  with  her.    We  are  in  alliance  with 

neh,  he  had  sworn  to  obey  it   He  had  seen  it  adminiat<»red  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch,  the  Prussians :  those 

eonadentioosly,  and  fbr  the  good  of  the  whole ;  he  had,  since  treaties   bound  US  as   tllirteen   States,  COufedc- 

its  adoption,  never  leagued  himself  with  the  factions  which  rated  together.    Yet  here  is  a  proposal  to  sover 

embarrassed  Its  operations.  With  parties,  as  such,  ho  had  that  confederacy.  Is  it  pOBSiblo  that  we  shall 
no  connecUon,  and  In  this  crisis  he  could  come  forward  with  abandon  all  OUr  treaties  and  national  engage- 
dean  bands  to  Its  support— ^(fmin<«<ra<wJ»«o/Tra<Ain^<a»  ments?  And  for  what?  I  expected  to  have 
and  Adamt ;  Tttektr's  Life  o/j^ersan.  heard  the  reasons  of  an  event  so  unexpected  to 
t  80  general  was  the  conviction  that  public  welfare  re-  my  mind,  and  many  others.      Was  OUT  civil 

qnlrod  a  government  of  more  extensive  powers  than  those  polity,  or  public  justice,  endangered  or  Sapped? 

rested  In  the  general  government  by  the  arUcles  of  confed-  >Vas  the  real  existence  of  the  COUntfy  threatr 

ewtlo^that  In  iUy,  17OT,  a  convention  composed  of  dele-  ened,  or  was  this  preceded  by  a  mournful  VTO- 

S^^?«riL  T.  *  PMi.'L'''.,    .  !  rr^^^^  ^^^^^^  of  e^e^ts?    This  proposal  of  altering 

Bhode  Island,  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  to  take  the  subject  ^;ii  a.  '  ^  j*^  xi         • 

under  eonsicSraaon.   This  convention^nUnued  Its  seJol  our  federal  government  IS  of  a  most  alarming 

with  dos«l  doom  nntU  the  seventeenth  of  the  following  ^^^^''®.;  ™^^  *^®  ^f  ^^f  this  new  government 

September,  when  the  Federal  ConsUtutlon  was  promulgated  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  composed  of  any  thmg  but  mspira- 

The  convention  reeolved,  "That  the  constitution  be  laid  be-  tion—you    ought    tO    be    extremely   cautlOU^ 

fore  the  United  States,  In  Congress  assembled,  and  that  It  U  ^a^chful,  jealous  of  your  liberty ;  for,  mstead 

tho  opinion  of  this  convention  that  it  should  afterwards  be  ^f  securing  your  rights,  you  may  lose  them  for 

•ubmitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates,  chosen  In  each  State  ^^^^'     ^^  *  wrong  step  be  now  made,  the  re- 

by  the  people  thereoi;  for  their  assent  and  ratification ; ''  and  Public  may  be  lost  for  ever.     If  this  new  govem- 

in  conformity  with  this  recommendation.  Congress,  on  the  ment  will  not  COme  up  to  the  expectation  of  the 

twenty-eighth  of  the  same  month,  passed  a  resolution  dl-  people,  and  they  should  be  disappointed,  thell 

reeting  that  the  constitution  should  bo  submitted  to  conven-  liberty  will  be  lost^  and  tyranny  must  and  will 

lions,  to  be  assembled  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  arise.    I  repeat  it  again,  and  I  beg  gentlemen 

The  conventions  subsequently  assembled,  and  the  expediency  tO  Consider,  that  a  wroug  step,  made  now,  will 

of  adopting  the  constitution  was  ably  and  eloquently  dis-  plunge  US  into  misery,  and  OUT  republic  will  be 

*®**^  lost.    It  will  be  necessary  for  this  convention 

t  This  speech  was  delivered  in  the  Virginia  convention,  to  have  a  faithful  historical  detail  of  the  facts 

on  the  ftwrtb  of  June,  1783.  that  preceded  the  session  of  the  federal  conven- 
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tion,  and  the  reasons  dmt  aotoated  its  roembera 
in  proposing  an  entire  alteration  of  goTenunent 
—end  to  d^onstrete  the  dsngen  that  awuted 
na.  If  tbe7  were  of  each  awM  magnitude  as 
to  warrant  a  proposal  so  eitremelj  perilous  as 
tills,  I  mast  assert  that  this  convention  has  an 
absolute  right  to  a  thorough  disoovory  of  every 
oironmatanoe  relative  to  this  great  event.  And 
here  I  wonld  make  this  inqnirr  of  those  worthy 
oharactera  who  composed  a  part  of  the  late 
federal  convention.  I  am  sore  they  were  fully 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  forming;  a  great 
consolidated  govenunent,  instead  of  a  oomede- 
ration.  That  this  is  a  consolidated  government 
is  demonstrably  dear ;  and  the  danger  of  such 
a  government  is,  to  ray  mind,  very  striking.  I 
have  the  highest  veneration  for  those  gentle- 
men ;  but,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  demand,  what 
right  had  they  to  say,  "Wo,  the  People)"  My 
pmitical  ouriodty,  exclusive  of  my  anxious  so- 
licitoda  for  the  pnblio  welfare,  lesds  me  to  ask, 
who  aatboriied  them  to  speak  the  language  of, 
"We,  the  People,"  instead  of  We,  the  States? 
States  are  the  characteristics,  and  the  soul  of  a 
confederation.  If  the  States  be  not  the  agents 
of  this  compact^  it  must  be  one  great  consoli- 
dated national  government  of  the  people  of  all 
the  States.  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  those 
gentiemen  who  formed  the  convention;  and 
were  some  of  them  not  here,  I  would  express 
some  testimonial  of  esteem  for  them.  America 
had  on  a  former  occasion  put  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  them;  a  confidence  which  was  well 
plaoed;  and  I  am  snre,  sir,  I  would  give  up 
any  thing  to  them;  I  would  cbeeriiilly  confide 
in  them  as  my  representatives.  Bnt^  sir,  on 
this  groat  occasion,  I  wonld  demand  the  cause 
of  their  conduct.  Kven  from  that  illnstrious 
man,  who  saved  us  by  his  valor,  I  would  have 
a  reason  for  his  condnot;  that  liberty  which  he 
has  given  na  by  his  valor,  tells  me  to  ask  this 
reason,  and  sure  I  am,  were  he  here,  he  would 
give  ns  that  reason :  liut  there  are  other  gentle- 
men here,  who  can  give  us  this  information. 
The  people  gave  them  no  power  to  use  their 
name.  That  they  exceeded  their  power  is  per- 
fectly cleir.  It  is  not  mere  curiosity  that  actu- 
ates me ;  I  wish  to  hear  the  real,  actual,  exist- 
ing danger,  which  should  lead  us  to  take  those 
steps  BO  dangerous  in  my  conception.  Disor- 
ders have  arisen  in  other  parts  of  America,  but 
here,  sir,  no  dangers,  no  insurrection  or  tnmnlt, 
has  happened;  every  thing  has  been  calm  and 
tranqnit.  But  notwithstuidiitg  this,  we  are 
wandering  on  the  great  ocean  of  human  ofFhirs. 
I  see  no  landmark  to  gaide  us.  We  are  run- 
ning we  know  not  whither.  Difference  in 
opinion  has  gone  to  a  degree  of  inflammatory 
resentment,  in  difibrent  parts  of  the  country, 
which  has  l>een  occasioned  by  this  perilons  in- 
novation. The  federal  convention  onght  to 
have  amended  the  old  system ;  for  this  pnrpose 
they  were  solely  delegated :  the  object  of  their 
mission  extended  to  no  other  consideration. 
Yon  must  therefbre  forgive  tiie  solicitation  of 
one  nnworlhy  member,  to  know  what  danger 


conld  have  arisen  under  the  present  ooofadc 
tion,  and  what  are  the  oansea  of  tiiis  propc 
to  change  ooi'  goverrunenL 

This  inquiry  was  answered  by  an  eloqa 
and  powerM  speech  &om  Hr.  Rudolph;  i 

the  debate  passed  into  other  hands  Tmffl 
next  day,  when  Ur.  Benry  continued: 
Mb.  Cqaibhak:   I  ara  much  obliged  to 

very  worthy  gentieman*  for  his  encomitun. 
wish  I  were  possessed  of  talents,  or  poasea 
of  any  thing,  that  might  enable  me  to  elndd 
this  great  subject.  '  am  not  free  firom  mi 
cion :  I  am  apt  to  en'.ertain  doubts :  I  rose  ] 
terday  to  aak  a  question,  which  arose  in 
own  mind.  When  I  asked  that  questioi 
thought  the  meaning  of  my  interrogation  \ 
obvious :  the  fate  of  this  question  and  of  An 
ica,  may  depend  on  this.  Have  they  e^d,  ^ 
the  States!  Have  they  made  a  proposal  o 
compact  between  States  t  If  they  had,  t 
would  be  a  confederatioo :  it  is  oUierwite  m 
clearly  a  consolidated  government.    The  wh 

Suestion  turns,  sin  on  that  poor  little  thinj 
le  expression.  We,  the  People,  instead  of 
States  of  America.  I  need  not  t^ce  mi 
pains  to  show,  that  the  principles  of  this  i 
tern  are  extremely  pernicious,  impolitic,  i 
dangerons.  Is  this  a  monarchy,  like  En^ani 
a  compact  between  prince  and  people;  w 
checks  on  the  former  to  secure  the  liberh 
the  lattcrl  Is  this  a  coufedoracy,  like  HoUi 
— an  association  of  a  number  of  independ 
States,  each  of  which  retains  its  individual  s 
ereignty  ?  It  is  not  a  democracy,  wherein 
people  retMu  all  their  rights  secnrely.  I 
these  principles  been  adhered  to,  we  sho 
not  have  been  brought  to  this  alarming  trai 
tion,  from  a  confederacy  to  a  consolidated  g 
emment.  We  have  no  detail  of  those  gr 
considerations  which,  in  my  opinion,  onght 
have  abounded  before  we  shonid  recur  b 
government  of  this  kind.  Here  is  a  revolnt 
as  radical  as  that  which  separated  us  tt 
Great  Britain.  It  is  as  radical,  if  in  this  trai 
tion,  our  rights  and  privileges  are  endanger 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  relinquish 
And  cannot  we  plainly  see  that  this  is 


*  OeDsnl  Lee,  of  Weatoionlind,  apatUiit  Id  Teftni 
Hr.  Hcarj^  opening  tpeecti,  had  remif ked  to  tli«  C01 
tion,  "  I  tori  ovorj  power  of  mj  mlad  mored  lij  U» 
giugtofthaliallanblegeiitleniiui  yeatetdnT.  The  Mai 
brlUUncj  whlei^  biTe  dtstnigalAbod  that  gBnllemvi, 
honon  wlUi  wblch  lie  hu  been  dignified,  end  the  briU 
taleati  wblcb  he  bu  eo  ofte.:  dlepla^ed,  lure  itlnctad 
tHpeet  uid  ntt«Dt1on.  On  ro  Lmportant  to  oeeulon,  ud 
ft>Te  »  TMpecUble  ■  tiody,  I  eipeoted  ■  nev  dLipUj  of 
poven  of  onlin? ;  bat,  iniUidDf  proc«d<DS  to  IbtmEIi 

aettrlahrattatthorforivbltb  be  felt,  <it  apprtAmti 
to  his  mind,  vblch  nudo  blm  trtmbtinffly  ftarjid  qf 
JbU  qflirt  amtnumwealA  Mr.  Chilrni4D.  vu  It  prop) 
■ppeil  totbe/Nirat  tbliHoDHr  Tbo  qaegtlon  befbn 
beloDga  la  the  fudfrnaif  of  Oil*  Home.  I  trnit  be  [•  a 
tojitdft,  >n4.not  U  aiarm.' 
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the  case?  The  rights  of  oonsoienoe,  trial  by 
Jmy,  liberty  of  the  press,  all  your  immonities 
aod  franchilBes,  all  pretensions  to  hmnan  rights 
and  privileges,  are  rendered  insecure,  if  not 
lost^  by  this  change  so  londly  talked  of  by 
■ome,  and  inconsiderately  by  others.  Is  this 
tame  lelinqnishment  of  rights  worthy  of  free- 
men? la  it  worthy  of  t£at  manly  fortitude 
thatonffht  to  characterize  republicans?  It  is 
said  ei^t  States  have  adopted  this  plan.  I  de- 
clare that  if  tweWe  States  and  a  half  had  adopt- 
ed it,  I  woold,  with  manly  firmness,  and  in  spite 
of  an  erring  world,  reject  it.  Yoa  are  not  to 
inqnire  how  your  trade  may  be  increased,  nor 
how  yon  are  to  become  a  great  and  powerful 
people,  but  how  your  liberties  can  be  secured ; 
for  liberty  ought  to  be  the  direct  end  of  your 
goremment.  Having  premised  these  things,  I 
shall,  wiUi  the  aid  of  my  Judgment  and  infor- 
mation, which  I  confess  are  not  extensive,  go 
into  the  discussion  of  this  system  more  minute- 
ly. Is  it  necessary  for  your  liberty,  that  you 
shoiild  abandon  those  ffreat  rights  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system?  Is  the  relinquishment  of 
the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
necessary  for  your  liberty  ?  Will  the  abandon- 
ment of  your  most  sacred  rights,  tend  to  the 
■ecurity  of  your  liberty  ?  Liberty,  the  greatest 
of  all  earthly  blessings — give  us  that  precious 

iewel,  and  you  may  take  every  thing  else.  But 
'.  am  fearful  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  become 
an  old-fashioned  fellow.  Perhaps  an  invincible 
attachment  to  the  dearest  rights  of  man,  may, 
in  these  refined,  enlightened  days,  be  deemed 
old-fashioned:  if  so,  1  am  contented  to  be  so. 
I  say,  the  time  has  been  when  every  pulse  of 
my  heart  beat  for  American  liberty,  and  which, 
I  believe,  had  a  counterpart  in  the  breast  of 
every  true  American.  But  suspicions  have 
gone  forth — suspicions  of  my  integrity.  It  has 
been  publicly  reported  that  my  professions  are 
not  real.  Twenty -three  years  ago  was  I  sup- 
posed a  traitor  to  my  country :  I  was  then  said 
to  be  a  bane  of  sedition,  because  I  supported 
the  rights  of  my  country :  I  may  be  thought 
suspicious,  when  I  say  our  privileges  and  rights 
are  in  danger :  but,  sir,  a  number  of  the  people 
of  this  country  are  weak  enough  to  think  these 
things  are  too  true.  I  am  happy  to  find  that 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  declare  they 
are  groundless :  but,  sir,  suspicion  is  a  virtue, 
as  long  as  its  object  is  the  preservation  of  the 
public  good,  and  as  long  as  it  stays  within  pro- 
per bounds :  should  it  fall  on  me,  I  am  content- 
ed :  conscious  rectitude  is  a  powerful  consola- 
tion: I  trust  there  are  many  who  think  my 
professions  for  the  public  good  to  be  real.  Let 
your  suspicion  look  to  both  sides:  there  are 
many  on  the  other  side,  who,  possibly,  may 
have  been  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  these 
measures,  which  I  conceive  to  be  dangerous  to 
your  liberty.  Guard  with  jealous  attention  the 
public  liberty.  Suspect  every  one  who  ap- 
proaches that  jewel.  Unfortunately,  nothing 
will  preserve  it,  but  downright  force.  When- 
ever you  give  up  that  force,  you  are  inevitably 


ruined.  I  am  answered  by  gentlemen,  that 
though  I  may  speak  of  terrors,  yet  the  fact  is, 
that  we  are  surrounded  by  none  of  the  dangers 
I  apprehend.  I  conceive  this  new  government 
to  be  one  of  those  dangers :  it  has  produced 
those  horrors,  which  distress  many  of  our  best 
citicens.  We  are  come  hither  to  preserve  the 
poor  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  if  it  can  be 
possibly  done :  something  must  be  done  to  pre- 
serve your  liberty  and  mine.  The  confedera- 
tion, this  same  despised  government,  merits,  in 
my  opinion,  the  highest  encomium :  it  carried 
us  through  a  long  and  dangerous  war :  it  ren- 
dered us  victorious  in  that  bloody  conduct  with 
a  powerful  nation :  it  has  secured  us  a  territory 
greater  than  any  European  monarch  possesses : 
and  shall  a  government  which  has  been  thus 
strong  and  vigorous,  be  accused  of  imbecUity, 
and  abandoned  for  want  of  energy?  Consider 
what  you  are  about  to  do,  before  you  part  with 
this  government.  Take  longer  time  in  reckon- 
ing things :  revolutions  like  this  have  happened 
in  almost  every  country  in  Europe :  similar  ex- 
amples are  to  be  found  in  ancient  Greece  and 
ancient  Rome :  instances  of  the  people  losing 
their  liberty  by  their  own  carelessness  and  the 
ambition  of  a  few.  We  are  cautioned  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  who  presides,  against  fac- 
tion and  turbulence.  I  acknowledge  that  licen- 
tiousness is  dangerous,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
provided  against :  I  acknowledge  also  the  new 
form  of  government  may  effectually  prevent 
it:  yet,  there  is  another  thing  it  will  as  effect- 
ually do :  it  will  oppress  and  ruin  tJie  people. 
There  are  sufficient  guards  placed  against  sedi- 
tion and  licentiousness:  for  when  power  is 
given  to  this  government  to  suppress  these,  or, 
for  any  other  purpose,  the  language  it  assumes 
is  clear,  express,  and  unequivocal;  but  when 
this  constitution  8i)eaks  of  privileges,  there  is 
an  ambiguity,  sir,  a  fatal  ambiguity — an  ambi- 
guity which  is  very  astonishing.  In  the  clause 
under  consideration,  there  is  the  strangest  lan- 
guage that  I  can  conceive.  I  mean,  when  it 
says,  that  there  shall  not  be  more  representa- 
tives than  one  for  every  30,000.  Now,  sir,  how 
easy  is  it  to  evade  this  privilege  ?  "  The  num- 
ber shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  30,000."  This 
may  be  satisfied  by  one  representative  from 
each  State.  Let  our  numbers  be  ever  so 
great,  this  immense  continent  may,  by  this 
artful  expression,  bo  reduced  to  have  but  thir- 
teen representatives.  I  confess  this  construc- 
tion is  not  natural ;  but  the  ambiguity  of  the 
expression  lays  a  good  ground  for  a  quarrel. 
Why  was  it  not  clearly  and  unequivocally  ex- 
pressed, that  they  should  be  entitled  to  have 
one  for  every  80,000  ?  This  would  have  obvi- 
ated all  disputes ;  and  was  this  difficult  to  be 
done?  What  is  the  inference  ?  When  popula- 
tion increases,  and  a  State  shall  send  represent- 
atives in  this  proportion,  Congress  may  remand 
them,  because  tlie  right  of  having  one  for  every 
80,000  is  not  clearly  expressed.  This  possibility 
of  reducing  the  number  to  one  for  each  State, 
approximates  to  probability  by  that  other  ex- 
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pressioiif  ^'  but  each  State  shall  at  least  have 
one  representative/'  Now  is  it  not  dear  that, 
from  the  first  expression,  the  nmnber  misht  be 
reduced  so  much,  that  some  States  should  have 
no  representative  at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  in- 
sertion of  this  last  expression  9  And  as  this  is 
the  only  restriction  upon  them,  we  may  fairly 
oondade  that  they  may  restrain  the  nmnber  to 
one  from  each  State.  Perhiq>s  the  same  hor- 
rors may  hang  over  my  mind  again.  I  shall  be 
told  I  am  continoally  afraid:  but,  sir,  I  have 
strong  cause  of  apprehension.  In  some  parts 
of  the  plan  before  yon.  the  great  rights  of  free- 
men are  endangered,  in  other  parts  absolutely 
taken  away.  How  does  your  trial  by  jury 
stand?  In  civil  cases  gone — ^not  sufficiently  se- 
cured in  criminal — ^this  best  privilege  is  gone. 
But  we  are  told  that  we  need  not  fear,  because 
those  in  power  being  our  representatives,  will 
not  abuse  the  powers  we  put  in  their  hands.  I 
am  not  well  versed  in  history,  but  I  will  sub- 
mit to  your  recollection,  whether  liberty  has 
been  destroyed  most  often  by  the  licentiousness 
of  the  people,  or  by  the  tyranny  of  rulers.  I 
imagine,  sir,  you  will  find  the  balance  on  the 
dde  of  tyranny.  Happy  will  you  be,  if  you 
miss  the  fate  of  those  nations,  who,  omitting  to 
resist  their  oppressors,  or  negligently  suffering 
their  liberty  to  be  wrested  from  them,  have 
groaned  under  intolerable  despotism !  Most  of 
the  human  race  are  now  in  this  deplorable  con- 
dition. And  those  nations  who  have  gone  in 
search  of  grandeur,  power  and  splendor,  have 
also  fallen  a  sacrifice,  and  been  the  victims  of 
their  own  folly.  While  they  acquired  those 
visionary  blessings,  they  lost  their  freedom. 
My  great  objection  to  this  government  is,  that 
it  does  not  leave  us  the  means  of  defending  our 
rights,  or  of  waging  war  against  tyrants.  It 
is  urged  by  some  gentlemen,  that  this  new  plan 
will  bring  us  an  acquisition  of  strength ;  an 
army,  and  the  militia  of  the  States.  This  is  an 
idea  extremely  ridiculous:  gentlemen  cannot 
be  in  earnest.  This  acquisition  wUl  trample  on 
your  fallen  liberty.  Let  my  beloved  Americans 
guard  against  that  fatal  lethargy  that  has  per- 
vaded the  universe.  Have  we  the  means  of  re- 
sisting disciplined  armies,  when  our  only  defence, 
the  militia,  is  put  into  the  hands  of  Congress? 

The  honorable  gentleman  said,  that  great 
danger  would  ensue,  if  the  convention  rose 
without  adopting  this  system.  I  ask,  where  is 
that  danger?  I  see  none.  Other  gentlemen 
have  told  us,  within  these  walls,  that  the  Union 
is  gone— or,  that  the  Union  will  be  gone.  Is 
not  this  trifiing  with  the  judgment  of  their 
fellow-citizens?  Till  they  tell  us  the  ground  of 
their  fears,  I  will  consider  them  as  imaginary. 
I  rose  to  make  inquiry  where  those  dangers 
were ;  they  could  make  no  answer :  I  believe  I 
never  shall  have  that  answer.  Is  there  a  dis- 
position in  the  people  of  this  country  to  revolt 
against  the  dominion  of  laws?  Has  there  been 
a  single  tumult  in  Virginia?  Have  not  the 
people  of  Virginia,  when  laborinff  under  the 
severest  pressure  of  accumulated  distresses, 


manifested  the  most  cordial  aoquiesoenoe  in 
execution  of  the  laws?  What  could  be  n 
awful,  than  their  unanimous  aoquiesoenoe  un 
generiil  distresses?  Is  there  any  revolutioo 
Yir^^nia?  Whither  is  the  spirit  of  Ame: 
gone  ?  Whither  is  the  genius  of  America  fl 
It  was  but  yesterday,  when  our  enemies  marc 
in  triumph  through  our  country.  Tet  the  i 
pie  of  this  country  could  not  be  appalled 
their  pompous  armaments:  tiiey  stopped  ti 
career,  and  victoriously  cwptured  them :  wl 
is  the  peril  now,  compared  to  that? 

Some  minds  are  agitated  by  foreign  alai 
Happily  for  us,  there  is  no  real  danger  f 
Europe;  that  country  is  engaged  in  more  ai 
ous  business;  from  that  quarter,  there  ii 
cause  of  fear :  you  may  sleep  in  safety  fw  < 
for  them.  Where  is  the  danger  ?  K  sir,  tl 
was  any,  I  would  recur  to  the  Amencan  s[ 
to  defend  us — that  spirit  which  has  enablei 
to  surmount  the  greatest  difficulties:  to  1 
illustrious  spirit  I  address  my  most  fen 
prayer,  to  prevent  our  adopting  a  system 
structivo  to  liberty.  Let  not  gentlemen  be  t 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  reject  this  govemm 
Wherefore  is  it  not  safe  ?  We  are  told  tl 
are  dangers;  but  those  dangers  are  ideal;  t 
cannot  be  demonstrated.  To  encourage  u 
adopt  it,  they  tell  us  that  there  is  a  plain,  i 
way  of  getting  amendments.  When  I  com 
contemplate  this  part,  I  suppose  that  I  am  n 
or,  that  my  countrymen  are  so.  The  waj 
amendment  is,  in  my  conception,  shut.  Le 
consider  this  plain,  easy  way.  '*  The  Congi 
whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  d 
it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to 
constitution;  or,  on  the  application  of  the  Ic 
latnres  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  Slates,  b 
call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendmc 
which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all 
tents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  constitut 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fon 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  th 
fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  n 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congi 
Provided,  that  no  amendment  which  ma^ 
made  prior  to  the  year  1808,  shalL  in  any  u 
ner,  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in 
ninth  section  of  the  first  artide ;  and  tha 
State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprive 
its  equal  suffi-age  in  the  Senate.''  Hence  it 
pears,  that  three-fourths  of  the  States  i 
ultimately  agree  to  any  amendments  that : 
be  necessary.  Let  us  consider  the  oonsequeo 
of  this.  However  uncharitable  it  may  app 
yet  I  must  express  my  opinion,  that  the  i 
unworthy  characters  may  get  into  power 
prevent  the  introduction  of  amendments, 
us  suppose,  (for  the  case  is  supposable,  posj 
and  probable,)  that  you  happen  to  deal  t 
powers  to  unworthy  hands;  will  they  relinq 
powers  already  in  their  possession,  or  agrc 
amendments  ?  Two-thirds  of  the  Congresi 
of  the  State  legislatures,  are  necessary  eve 
propose  amendments.  If  one-third  of  thes 
unworthy  men,  they  may  prevent  the  app! 
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tion  for  amendments;  bat  a  destrnctive  and 
DUscbieYOos  featnre  is,  that  three-fonrths  of -the 
Btate  legifilatnres,  or  of  the  State  conventions, 
most  ooncnr  in  the  amendments  when  proposed. 
In  sQch  nmnerons  bodies,  there  mnst  necessarily 
be  some  designing,  bad  men.  To  suppose  that 
so  large  a  number  as  three-fourths  of  the  States 
wiU  concur,  is  to  suppose  that  thej  will  possess 
gaiiu8,int^genoe  and  integrity,  approaching 
to  miraculous.  It  would,  indeed,  be  miraculous, 
that  thej  should  concur  in  the  same  amend- 
ments, or,  even  in  such  as  would  bear  some 
HkenesB  to  one  another.  For  four  of  the  small- 
est States,  tiiat  do  not  collectively  contain  one- 
tenUi  part  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  may  obstruct  the  most  salutary  and 
necessary  amendments.  Nay,  in  these  four 
states,  six-tenths  of  the  people  may  reject  these 
amendments;  and  suppose,  that  amendments 
shall  be  opposed  to  amendments,  (which  is 
highly  probable,)  is  it  possible,  that  three- 
fourths  can  ever  agree  to  the  same  amend- 
moits?  A  bare  majority  in  these  four  small 
States,  may  hinder  the  adoption  of  amendments; 
so  liiat  we  may  fairly  and  justly  conclude,  that 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  Ainerican  people 
may  prevent  the  removal  of  the  most  grievous 
inconveniences  and  oppression,  by  refusing  to 
accede  to  amendments.  A  trifling  minority 
may  reject  the  most  salutary  amendments. 
Is  this  an  easy  mode  of  securing  the  public 
liberty?  It  is,  sir,  a  most  fearful  situation, 
when  the  most  contemptible  minority  can 
prevent  the  alteration  of  the  most  oppressive 
government;  for  it  may,  in  many  respects, 
prove  to  be  such.  Is  this  the  spirit  of  republi- 
canism ?  What,  sir,  is  the  genius  of  democracy  ? 
Let  me  read  that  clause  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
Virginia  which  relates  to  this:  3d  clause; 
"  That  government  is,  or  ouglit  to  be,  instituted 
for  the  common  benefit,  protection  and  security 
of  the  people,  nation,  or  community.  Of  all 
the  various  modes  and  forms  of  government, 
that  is  best,  which  is  capaljle  of  producing  the 
greatest  degree  of  happiness  and  safety,  and  is 
most  effectually  secured  against  the  danger  of 
mal-administration,  and  that  whenever  any  go- 
vernment shall  be  found  inadecjuate,  or  contrary 
to  these  purposes,  a  miyority  of  the  community 
hath  an  indubitable,  unalienable  and  indefeasi- 
ble right  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  it,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  judged  most  conducive  to 
the  public  weal."  This,  sir,  is  the  language  of 
democracy — that  a  miyority  of  the  community 
have  a  right  to  alter  their  government  when 
found  to  be  oppressive:  but  how  different  is 
the  genius  of  your  new  constitution  from  this  I 
How  different  from  the  sentiments  of  freemen, 
that  a  contemptible  minority  can  prevent  the 
good  of  the  m^orityl  If  then,  gentlemen, 
standing  on  this  ground,  are  come  to  that  point, 
that  they  are  willing  to  bind  themselves  and 
their  posterity  to  be  oppressed,  I  am  amazed 
and  inexpressibly  astonished.  If  this  be  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  I  must  submit ;  but  to 
me,  sir,  it  appears  perilous  and  destructive ;  I 
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cannot  help  thinking  so:  perhaps  it  may  be  the 
result  of  my  age;  these  may  be  feelings  natural 
to  a  man  of  my  years,  when  the  American 
spirit  has  left  him,  and  his  mental  powers,  like 
the  members  of  the  body,  are  decayed.  I^  sir, 
amendments  are  left  to  the  twentieth,  or  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  people  of  America,  your  liberty 
is  gone  for  ever.  We  have  heard  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  bribery  practised  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  England ;  and  that  many  of  the 
members  raise  uemselves  to  preferments,  by 
selling  the  rights  of  the  people.  But,  sir,  the 
tenth  part  of  that  body  cannot  continue  oppres- 
sions on  the  rest  of  the  people.  English  liberty 
is,  in  this  case,  on  a  hrmer  foundation  than 
American  liberty.  It  will  be  easily  contrived 
to  procure  the  opposition  of  one-tenth  of  the 
people  to  any  alteration,  however  judicious. 

Tne  honorable  gentleman  who  presides,  told 
us,  that  to  prevent  abuses  in  our  government, 
we  will  assemble  in  convention,  recall  our  dele- 
gated powers,  and  punish  our  servants  for 
abusing  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  Oh,  sir,  we 
should  haive  fine  times  indeed,  if  to  punish 
tyrants,  it  were  only  sufficient  to  assemble  the 
people.  Your  arms,  wherewith  you  could  de- 
fend yourselves,  are  gone;  and  you  have  no 
longer  an  aristocratical,  no  longer  a  democrat- 
ical  spirit.  Did  you  ever  read  of  any  revolution 
in  any  nation,  brought  about  by  the  punish- 
ment of  those  in  power,  inflicted  by  those  who 
had  no  power  at  all  ?  You  read  of  a  riot  act  in 
a  country  which  is  called  one  of  the  freest  in 
the  world,  where  a  few  neighbors  cannot  as- 
semble without  the  risk  of  being  shot  by  a 
hired  soldiery,  the  engines  of  despotism.  We 
may  see  such  an  act  in  America.  A  standing 
army  wo  shall  have  also,  to  execute  the  execra- 
ble commands  of  tyranny :  and  how  are  you  to 
punish  them  ?  Will  you  order  them  to  be  pun- 
ished? AVho  shall  obey  these  orders?  Will 
your  mace-bearer  be  a  match  for  a  disciplined 
regiment  ?    In  what  situation  are  we  to  be  ? 

The  clause  before  you  gives  a  power  of  direct 
taxation,  unbounded  and  unlimited;  exclusive 
power  of  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  for 
ten  miles  square,  and  over  all  places  purcliased 
for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
dock-yards,  &c.  What  resistance  could  be 
made?  The  attempt  would  be  madness.  You 
will  find  all  the  strength  of  this  country  in  the 
hands  of  your  enemies:  those  garrisons  will 
naturally  be  the  strongest  places  in  the  country. 
Your  militia  is  given  up  to  Congress  also,  in 
another  part  of  this  plan :  they  will  therefore 
act  as  they  think  proper :  all  power  will  be  in 
their  own  possession:  you  cannot  force  them 
to  receive  their  punishment.  Of  what  service 
would  militia  be  to  you,  when  most  probably 
you  will  not  have  a  single  musket  in  the  state  ? 
For,  as  arms  are  to  be  provided  by  Congress^ 
they  may,  or  may  not,  furni^  them. 

Let  us  here  call  your  attention  to  that  part 
which  gives  the  Congress  power  "  To  provide 
for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the 
militia,  end  for  governing  such  parts  of  them  as 
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may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  reserving  to  the  states  respectively  the 
appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of 
training  the  militia,  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  CSongress."  By  this,  sir,  you  see 
that  their  control  over  our  last  and  best  defence 
IS  unlimited.  If  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  dis- 
cipline or  arm  our  militia,  they  will  be  useless : 
the  states  can  do  neither,  this  power  being  ex- 
clusively given  to  Congress.  The  power  of 
appointing  officers  over  men  not  disciplined  or 
armed,  is  ridiculous:  so  that  this  pretended 
little  remnant  of  power,  left  to  the  States,  may, 
at  the  pleasure  of  Congress,  be  rendered  nuga- 
tory. Our  situation  will  be  deplorable  indeed : 
nor  can  we  ever  expect  to  get  this  government 
amended ;  since  I  have  already  shown,  that  a 
very  small  minority  may  prevent  it,  and  that 
small  minority  interested  in  the  continuance  of 
the  oppression.  Will  the  oppressor  let  go  the 
oppressed  ?  Was  ihere  ever  an  instance  ?  Can 
the  annals  of  mankind  exhibit  one  single  exam- 
ple, where  rulers,  overcharged  with  power, 
willingly  let  go  the  oppressed,  though  solicited 
and  requested  most  earnestly?  The  application 
for  amendments  will  thetefbre  be  fruitless. 
Sometimes  the  oppressed  have  got  loose  by  one 
of  those  bloody  struggles  uiat  desolate  a 
country.  But  a  willing  relinquishment  of 
power  is  one  of  those  things  which  human 
nature  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  capable  of. 
The  honorable  gentleman's  observations,  re- 
specting the  people's  right  of  being  the  agents 
in  the  formation  of  this  government,  are  not 
accurate,  in  !iiy  humble  conception.  The  dis- 
tinction between  a  national  government  and  a 
confederacy,  is  not  sufficiently  discerned.  Had 
the  delegates,  who  were  sent  to  Philadelphia,  a 
power  to  propose  a  consolidated  government 
instead  of  a  confederacy  ?  Were  they  not  de- 
puted by  States,  and  not  by  the  people?  The 
assent  of  the  people,  in  their  collective  capacity, 
is  not  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  federal 
government.  The  people  have  no  right  to  enter 
into  leagues,  alliances,  or  confederations :  they 
are  not  the  proper  agents  for  tliis  purpose: 
States  and  sovereign  powers  are  the  only  proper 
agents  for  this  kind  of  government.  Show  me 
an  instance  where  the  people  have  exercised 
this  business :  has  it  not  always  gone  tlirough 
the  legislatures?  I  refer  you  to  the  treaties 
with  France,  Holland,  and  other  nations :  how 
were  they  made  ?  Were  they  not  made  by  the 
States?  Are  the  people,  therefore,  in  their  ag- 
gregate capacity,  the  proper  persons  to  form  a 
confederacy?  This,  therefore,  ought  to  depend 
on  the  consent  of  the  legislatures ;  the  people 
have  never  sent  delegates  to  make  any  proposi- 
tion of  changing  the  government.  Yet  I  must 
say,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  made  on 
grounds  the  most  pure,  and  perhaps  I  might 
have  been  brought  to  consent  to  it,  so  far  as  to 
the  change  of  government;  but  there  is  one 
thing  in  it,  which  I  never  would  acquiesce  in. 
I  mean,  the  changing  it  into  a  consolidated  gov- 
ernment, which  is  so  abhorrent  to  my  mind. 


The  honorable  gentleman  then  went  on 
the  figure  we  make  wiUi  foreign  nations;  ' 
contemptible  one  we  make  in  France  and  E 
land,  which,  according  to  the  subetanoe  of 
notes,  he  attributes  to  the  present  feeble  a 
emment    An  opinion  has  gone  forth,  we  1 
that  we  are  a  contemptible  people:  the  ti 
has  been  when  we  were  thongnt  otherw 
Under  this  same  despised  government,  we  04 
manded  the  respect  of  aU  Europe :  whwed 
are  we  now  reckoned  otherwise?    The  Am 
can  spirit  has  fled  from  hence :  it  has  gom 
regions,  where  it  has  never  been  expeSed 
has  gone  to  the  people  of  France,  in  searol 
a  splendid  government — a  strong,  energetic  i 
emment  Shall  we  imitate  the  example  of  ti 
nations,  who  have  gone  from  a  ample  t 
splendid  government  ?    Are  those  nations  nr 
worthy  of  our  imitation?    What  can  make 
adequate  satisfaction  to  them  for  the  loss  t 
have  suffered  in  attaining  such  a  govemmei 
for  the  loss  of  their  liberty  ?    If  we  admit 
consolidated  government,  it  will  be  because 
like  a  great  and  splendid  one.    Some  waj 
other  we  must  be  a  great  and  mighty  emp 
we  must  have  an  army,  and  a  navy,  and  a  n 
her  of  things.    When  the  American  spirit 
in  its  youth,  the  language  of  America  was 
ferent :  liberty,  sir,  was  then  the  primary  0I5 
We  are  descended  from  a  people  whose  gov 
ment  was  founded  on  liberty :  our  glorious  i 
fathers,  of  Great  Britain,  made  liberty  the  f 
dation  of  every  thing.    That  country  is  bee 
a  great,  mighty  and  splendid  nation ;  not 
cause  their  government  is  strong  and  enersi 
but,  sir,  because  liberty  is  its  direct  end 
foundation.    We  drew  the  spirit  of  liberty  J 
our  British  ancestors ;  by  that  spirit  we  1 
triumphed  over  every  difficulty.    But  now. 
the  American  spirit,  assisted  by  the  ropes 
chains  of  consolidation,  is  about  to  convert 
country  into  a  powerful  and  mighty  empire 
you  make  the  citizens  of  this  country  agre 
become  the  subjects  of  one  great  consolid 
empire  of  America,  your  government  will 
have  sufficient  energy  to  keep  them  toget 
such  a  government  is  incompatible  with  thi 
nius  of  republicanism.   There  will  be  no  ch< 
no  real  balances,  in  this  government.    "N 
can  avail  your  specious,  imaginary  balai 
your  rope-dancing,   chain-ratfiing,  ridicu 
ideal  checks  and  contrivances?    But,  sir 
are  not  feared  by  foreigners ;  we  do  not  1 
nations  tremble.    Would  this  constitute  h; 
ness,  or  secure  liberty  ?    I  trust,  sir,  our  p 
cal  hemisphere  will  ever  direct  its  operatio 
the  security  of  those  objects.     Considei 
situation,  sir;   go  to  the  poor  man,  ask 
what  he  does ;  he  will  inform  you  that  h 
joys  the  fhiits  of  his  labor,  under  his  owi 
tree,  with  his  wife  and  children  around  hii 
peace  and  security.    Go  to  every  other  me 
of  the  society,  you  will  find  the  same  tra 
ease  and  content ;  you  will  find  no  alam 
disturbances  I     Why  then  tell  us  of  dangei 
terrify  us  into  the  adoption  of  this  new  foi 
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goveniment  ?  And  jet  who  knows  the  dangers 
that  this  new  sjstem  may  prodnce  ?  They  are 
out  of  the  sight  of  the  common  people :  thej 
cannot  foresee  latent  consequences.  I  dread  the 
deration  of  it  on  the  middling  and  lower  classes 
of  people :  it  is  for  them  I  fear  the  adoption  of 
tlus  system.  I  fear  I  tire  the  patience  of  the 
oommittee,  bnt  I  beg  to  be  indulged  with  a  few 
more  obseryations. 

When  I  thus  profess  myself  an  advocate  for 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  I  shall  be  told,  I  am 
a  designing  man,  that  I  am  to  be  a  great  man, 
that  I  am  to  be  a  demagogue ;  and  many  similar 
illiberal  insinuations  will  be  thrown  out;  but, 
rir,  oonscious  rectitude  outweighs  these  things 
with  me.  I  see  great  Jeopardy  in  this  new  gov- 
emment:  I  see  none  from  our  present  one.  I 
hope  some  gentleman  or  other  will  bring  forth, 
in  fail  array,  those  dangets,  if  there  be  any, 
that  we  may  see  and  touch  them ;  I  have  said 
that  I  tiiought  this  a  consolidated  government : 
I  will  now  prove  it.  Wil  the  great  rights  of 
the  people  be  secured  by  this  government? 
Suppose  it  should  prove  oppressive,  how  can  it 
be  altered?  Our  bill  of  rights  declares,  "That 
a  minority  of  the  community  hath  on  indubita- 
ble, unalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to  reform, 
alter,  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
indged  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal.^*  I 
have  just  proved,  that  one-tenth,  or  less,  of  the 
people  of  America — a  most  despicable  minority, 
may  prevent  this  reform,  or  alteration.  Sup- 
pose the  people  of  Virginia  should  wish  to  alter 
their  government,  can  a  majority  of  them  do 
it?  No,  because  they  are  connected  with  other 
men;  oi,  in  other  words,  consolidated  with 
other  States.  When  the  people  of  Virginia,  at 
a  future  day,  shall  wish  to  alter  their  govern- 
ment, though  they  should  be  unanimous  in  this 
desire,  yet  they  may  be  prevented  therefrom  by 
a  despicable  minority  at  the  extremity  of  the 
United  States.  The  founders  of  your  own  con- 
stitution made  your  government  changeable: 
but  the  power  of  changing  it  is  gone  from  you ! 
Wliither  is  it  gone  ?  It  is  placed  in  the  same 
hands  that  hold  the  rights  of  twelve  other 
States ;  and  those,  who  hold  those  rights,  have 
right  and  power  to  keep  them.  It  is  not  the 
particular  government  of  Virginia;  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  that  government  is,  that  a 
majority  can  alter  it,  when  necessary  for  the 
public  good.  This  government  is  not  a  Virgin- 
ian, but  an  American  government.  Is  it  not 
therefore  a  consolidated  government?  The 
sixth  clause  of  your  bill  of  rights  tells  you, 
'•That  elections  of  members  to  serve  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  Assembly,  ought  to 
be  free,  and  that  all  men,  having  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  permanent,  common  interest  with,  and 
attachment  to  the  community,  have  the  right  of 
suffrage,  and  cannot  be  taxed  or  deprived  of 
their  property,  for  public  uses,  without  their 
own  consent,  or  that  of  their  representa- 
tives so  elected,  nor  bound  by  any  law  to  which 
they  have  not  in  like  manner  assented  for  the 
public  good."    Bat  what  does  this  constitution 


say  t  The  clause  under  oonsideraticm  gives  an 
uidimited  and  unbounded  power  of  taxation. 
Suppose  every  delegate  from  Virginia  opposes 
a  law  li^ying  a  tax,  what  will  it  avail?  They 
are  opposed  by  a  minority;  eleven  members  can 
destroy  their  efforts:  those  feeble  ten  cannot 
prevent  the  passing  the  most  oppressive  tax- 
law.  So  that  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit 
and  express  language  of  your  declaration  of 
rights,  you  are  taxed,  not  by  your  own  consent, 
but  by  people  who  have  no  connection  with 
you. 

The  next  clause  of  the  bill  of  rights  tells 
you,  "  That  all  power  of  suspending  law,  or 
the  execution  of  laws,  by  any  authority,  withr 
out  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  liie 
people,  is  injurious  to  their  rights,  and  ought 
not  to  be  exercised."  This  tells  us  that  there 
can  be  no  suspension  of  government,  or  laws, 
without  our  own  consent ;  yet  this  constitution 
can  counteract  and  suspend  any  of  our  laws,  that 
contravene  its  oppressive  operation;  for  they 
have  the  power  of  direct  taxation,  which  sus- 
pends our  bill  of  rights ;  and  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided, that  they  can  make  all  laws  necessary  for 
carrying  their  powers  into  execution ;  and  it  is 
declared  paramount  to  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tions of  the  States.  Oonsider  how  the  only  re- 
maining defence,  we  have  left^  is  destroyed  in 
this  manner.  Besides  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining the  Senate  and  other  House  in  as  much 
splendor  as  they  please,  there  is  to  be  a  great 
and  mighty  president,  with  very  extensive  pow- 
ers— the  powers  of  a  king.  He  is  to  be  sup- 
ported in  extravagant  magnificence :  so  that  the 
whole  of  onr  property  may  be  taken  by  this 
American  government,  by  laying  what  taxes 
they  please,  giving  themselves  what  salaries 
they  please,  and  suspending  our  laws  at  their 
pleasure.  I  might  be  thought  too  inquisitive, 
but  I  believe  I  should  take  up  but  very  little  of 
your  time  in  enumerating  the  little  power  that 
is  left  to  the  government  of  Virginia ;  for  this 
power  is  reduced  to  little  or  nothing.  Their 
garrisons,  magazines,  arsenals,  and  forts,  which 
will  bo  situated  in  the  strongest  places  within 
the  States — their  ten  miles  square,  with  all  the 
fine  ornaments  of  human  life,  added  to  their 
powers,  and  taken  from  the  States,  will  reduce 
the  power  of  the  latter  to  nothing.  The  voice 
of  tradition,  I  trust,  will  inform  posterity  of  our 
struggles  forfreedom.  If  our  descendants  be  wor- 
thy the  name  of  Americans,  they  will  preserve, 
and  hand  down  to  their  latest  posterity,  the 
transactions  of  the  present  times;  and  though, 
I  confess,  my  exclamations  are  not  worthy  the 
hearing,  they  will  see  that  I  have  done  my  ut- 
most to  preserve  their  liberty :  for  I  never  will 
give  up  the  power  of  direct  taxation,  but  for  a 
scourge.  I  am  willing  to  give  it  conditionally ; 
that  is,  after  non-compliance  with  requisitions : 
I  will  do  more,  sir,  and  what  I  hope  will  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical  man,  that  I  am  a  lover 
of  the  American  Union ;  that  in  case  Virginia 
shall  not  make  punctual  payment,  the  control 
of  our  custom-houses,  and  the  whole  regulation 


so 
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of  trade,  shall  bo  given  to  Congress;  and  thnt 
Virginia  sball  depend   on   Cuogress  even  for 

Staasports,  till  Virginia  shall  have  paid  the  last 
arthing,  and  famiehed  the  latt  soldier.  Na;, 
sir,  there  ia  aootber  alternative  to  v>*hich  I 
would  consent :  even  that  they  shonld  strike  na 
ont  of  the  Union,  and  take  away  from  ns  all 
federal  privileges,  till  we  comnly  with  federal 
requisitiona;  but  let  it  depend  upon  our  own 
pleasure  to  pay  ow  money  in  the  most  easy 
manner  for  our  people.  Were  all  the  States, 
more  terrible  than  the  mother  country,  to  join 
against  us,  I  hope  Virginia  could  defend  her- 
aelf;  but,  At,  the  diMointion  of  the  Union  is 
most  abhorrent  to  my  mind.  The  fir.^t  thing  I 
have  at  heart  is  American  liberty;  the  second 
thing  is  American  union ;  and  I  iiope  the  people 
of  Virginia  will  endeavor  to  preserve  that  union. 
The  increasing  popuJution  of  the  Bontbern 
Btat«3,  is  forgreater  than  that  of  New  Eng'landj 
consequently,  in  a  short  time,  they  will  be  far 
more  numerous  than  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. Coosidor  this,  and  you  will  find  this  Slate 
more  particularly  interested  to  support  Ameri- 
can liberty,  and  not  bind  our  posterity  by  an 
improvident  relinquishment  of  our  Hghta.  I 
would  give  the  best  aeeurity  for  a  paactoal 
compUanoe  with  requisitions;  but  I  t>e$eech 
genuemen,  at  all  hazards,- not  to  grant  this  un- 
limited power  of  taxation. 

The  honorable  gentleman  has  told  us  that 
theae  powers  given  to  Congress,  are  accompa- 
nied by  a  judiciary  which  will  eorrect  all.  On 
examination,  yon  will  Gnd  this  very  judiciary 
oppressively  constructed,  your  jury-trial  de- 
stroyed, and  the  judges  dependent  on  Gongresa. 
In  this  Bchorae  of  energetic  govcrDmcut,  the 
people  will  find  two  sets  of  lai-gatberere — the 
State  and  the  federal  sheriffs.  Thia,  it  seems  to 
me,  will  produce  such  dreadfttl  oppression,  ns  the 
people  cannot  poesibly  boar.  The  federal  sheriff 
may  commit  what  oppreaaiou,  make  whB.t  die- 
9,  Le  pleases,  and 


delphiaor  New  Torkt  If  they  perpctrat. 
moflt  unwarrantable  outrage,  on  your  perse 
property,  you  cannot  get  redress  on  tLb  ^ 
Philadelphia  or  New  York:  and  Low  can 
get  it  there  t  If  yonr  domestic  aTocationa  i 
permit  yon  to  go  thither,  there  yon  must  a] 
lo  judges  sworn  to  Bupport  this  constitati' 
opposition  to  that  of  any  State,  and  wLo 
also  be  iuelined  to  flavor  their  own  offi 
When  the»e  harpies  are  aided  by  excise 
who  may  search,  at  any  time,  yonr  honsei 
most  secret  recesses,  will  the  people  bea 
If  you  think  so,  yon  differ  from  me.  Wh 
thought  there  waa  a  possibility  of  auch 
ehiefe,  I  would  grant  power  with  a  niggi 
hand;  and  hero  there  is  a  strong  probal 
that  these  oppressions  sbaD  actually  happe 
may  be  told,  that  it  is  safe  to  err  on  that  i 
becauee  such  regtdations  may  be  made  by 
gress,  as  ^oll  restrain  these  ofScera,  and 
cause  laws  are  made  bv  onr  represent ativoa 
judged  by  righteons  Jndges :  but,  sir,  as  1 
regulations  may  be  made,  so  Ihoy  may 
and  many  reasons  there  are  to  induce  a  bi 
that  they  will  not:  I  shall  therefore  bo  an 
del  on  that  point  till  the  day  of  my  death. 
This  constitution  is  said  to  liave  beau 
features;  but  when  I  c«me  to  csamino  I 
features,  sir,  they  appear  to  me  horribly  fr 
ful.  Among  other  deformities,  it  has  an  a 
squinting;  it  squints  towards  monarchy: 
does  not  this  raise  indignation  in  the  brea 
every  true  American?  Your  President 
easily  become  king.  Y'our  8enat«  is  so  in 
foctiy  constructed,  that  yonr  dearest  rights 
be  sacrificjad  by  what  may  be  a  small  minoi 
and  a  very  small  minority  may  continue  for  i 
onchangeably  this  government,  altbinigh 
ridly  defective.  Where  are  yonr  checks  in 
government  I  Your  atrongbolds  will  bo  in 
hands  of  your  enemies.  It  is  on  a  suppoei 
that  your  American  govemora  shall  bo  hoc 
that  all  the  a"'        '  ■ 
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Gonventioii  are  of  the  same  opinion,  have  a 
king,  lords  and  commons,  than  a  government 
80  replete  with  such  insupportable  evils.  If  we 
make  a  king,  we  may  prescribe  the  rules  bj 
whidi  he  shall  rule  his  people,  and  interpose 
such  checks  as  shall  prevent  mm  from  infringing 
them:  but  the  president  in  the  field,  at  the 
head  of  his  armj,  can  prescribe  the  terms  on 
wluch  he  shall  reign  master,  so  far  that  it  will 
puzzle  any  American  ever  to  get  his  neck  from 
nnder  the  galling  yoke.  I  cannot,  with  patience, 
think  of  this  idea.  If  ever  he  violates  the  laws, 
one  of  two  things  will  happen :  ho  will  come 
at  the  head  of  his  army  to  carry  every  thing 
before  him :  or,  he  will  give  baO,  or  do  what 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  will  order  him.  If  he  be 
guilty,  will  not  the  recollection  of  his  crimes 
teach  him  to  make  one  bold  push  for  the 
American  throne  ?  Will  not  the  immense  dif- 
ference between  being  master  of  every  thing, 
and  being  ignominiously  tried  and  punished, 

S>werf ully  excite  him  to  make  this  bold  push  ? 
ut,  sir,  where  is  the  existing  force  to  punish 
him?  Can  he  not,  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
beat  down  every  opposition?  Away  with  your 
president,  we  shall  have  a  king :  the  army  will 
salute  him  monarch;  your  militia  will  leave 
you,  and  assist  in  making  him  king,  and  tight 
against  you :  and  what  have  you  to  oppose  this 
force?  What  will  then  become  of  you  and 
your  rights?  Will  not  absolute  despotism 
ensue  ?  [Here  Mr.  Henry  strongly  and  pathetic- 
ally expatiated  on  the  probability  of  the  presi- 
dent's enslaving  America,  and  the  horrid  con- 
aeonences  that  must  result] 

What  can  be  more  defe<;tive  than  the  clause 
concerning  the  elections?     The  control  given 
to  Congress,  over  the  time,  place  and  manner 
of  holding  elections,  will  totally  destroy  the 
end  of  suffrage.    The  elections  may  be  held  at 
one  place,  and  the  most  inconvenient  in  the 
state ;  or  they  may  be  at  remote  distances  from 
those  who  have  a  right  of  suffrage :  hence,  nine 
out  of  ten  must  either  not  vote  at  all,  or  vote 
for  strangers :  for  the  most  influential  characters 
wiU  be  applied  to,  to  know  who  are  the  most 
proper  to  be  chosen.    I  repeat,  that  the  control 
of  Uongress  over  the  manner,  &c.  of  electing, 
well  warrants  this  idea.    The  natural  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  this  democratic  branch 
will  possess  none  of  the  public  confidence :  the 
people  will  be  prejudiced  against  representatives 
chosen  in  such  an  injudicious  manner.     The 
proceedings  in  the  northern  conclave  will  be 
hidden  from  the  yeomanry  of  this  country.  We 
are  told,  that  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken 
and  entered  on  the  journals:    this,  sir,  will 
avail  nothing:   it  may  be  locked  up  in  their 
chests,  and  concealed  for  ever  from  the  people ; 
for  they  are  not  to  publish  what  parts  they 
think  require  secrecy;    they  may  think,  and 
will  think,  the  whole  requires  it. 

Another  beautiful  feature  of  this  constitu- 
tion, is  the  publication,  from  time  to  time,  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  public 
money.    Thifi  expression,  from  time  to  time,  is 


very  indefinite  and  indeterminate :  it  may  ex- 
tend to  a  century.  Grant  that  any  of  them  are 
wicked,  they  may  squander  the  public  money 
so  as  to  ruin  you,  and  yet  this  expression  will 
give  you  no  redress.  I  say,  tiiey  may  ruin 
you ;  for  where,  sir,  is  the  ree^nsibility  t  The 
yeas  and  nays  will  show  you  nothing,  unless 
they  be  fools  as  well  as  knaves;  for,  after 
having  wickedly  trampled  on  the  lights  of  the 
people,  they  would  act  like  fools  indeed,  were 
they  to  publish  and  divulge  their  iniquity, 
when  they  have  it  equally  in  their  power  to 
suppress  and  conceal  it  Where  is  the  respon- 
sibility— that  leading  principle  in  the  British 
government?  In  that  government,  a  punish- 
ment, certain  and  inevitable,  is  provided;  but 
in  this,  there  is  no  real,  actual  punishment  for 
the  grossest  mal-administration.  They  may  go 
without  punishment,  though  they  conomit  l£e 
most  outrageous  violation  on  our  immunities. 
That  paper  may  tell  me  they  will  be  punished. 
I  ask,  by  what  law?  They  must  make  the  law, 
tor  there  is  no  existing  law  to  do  it  What — 
will  they  make  a  law  to  punish  themselves? 
This,  sir,  is  my  great  objection  to  the  constitu- 
tion, that  there  is  no  true  responsibility,  and 
that  the  preservation  of  our  liberty  depends  on 
the  single  chance  of  men  being  virtuous  enough 
to  make  laws  to  punish  themselves.  In  the 
country  from  which  we  are  descended,  they 
have  real,  and  not  imaginary  responsibility; 
for  there,  mal-administration  has  cost  their 
heads  to  some  of  the  most  saucy  geniuses  that 
ever  were.  The  senate,  by  making  treaties, 
may  destroy  your  liberty  and  laws,  for  want  of 
responsibility.  Two-thirds  of  those  that  shall 
happen  to  bo  present,  can,  with  the  president, 
make  treaties,  that  shall  bo  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land:  they  may  make  the  most  ruinous 
treaties,  and  yet  there  is  no  punishment  for 
them.  Whoever  shows  me  a  punishment  pro- 
vided for  them,  will  oblige  me.  So,  sir,  not- 
withstanding there  are  eight  pillars,  they  want 
another.  AVhere  will  they  make  another?  I 
trust,  sir,  the  exclusion  of  the  evils  wherewith 
this  system  is  replete,  in  its  present  form,  will 
be  made  a  condition  precedent  to  its  adoption, 
by  this  or  any  other  state.  The  transition  from 
a  general,  unqualified  admission  to  oflSces,  to  a 
consolidation  of  government,  seems  easy ;  for, 
though  the  American  States  are  dissimilar  in 
their  structure,  this  will  assimilate  them :  this, 
sir,  is  itself  a  strong  consolidating  feature,  ana 
is  not  one  of  the  least  dangerous  in  that  system. 
Nine  States  are  sufficient  to  establish  this  gov- 
ernment over  those  nine.  Imagine  that  nine 
have  come  into  it.  Virginia  has  certain  scru- 
ples. Suppose  she  will  consequently  refuse  to 
join  with  those  States :  may  not  they  still  con- 
tinue in  friendship  and  union  with  her?  K she 
sends  her  annual  requisitions  in  dollars,  do  you 
think  their  stomachs  will  be  so  squeamish  as 
to  refuse  her  dollars?  Will  they  not  accept 
her  regiments  ?  They  would  intimidate  you  into 
an  inconsiderate  adoption,  and  frighten  you 
with  ideal  evils,  and  that  the  Union  shall  be 
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disfiolyed.  Tis  a  bugbear,  sir:  the  fact  is,  sir,  | 
that  the  eight  adopting  States  can  hardly  stand 
on  their  own  legs.  Pnblic  fame  tells  ns,  that' 
the  adopting  States  have  already  heart-burnings 
and  animosity,  and  repent  their  precipitate 
hurry :  this,  sir,  may  occasion  exceeding  great 
misdiief.  When  I  reflect  on  these,  and  many 
other  circumstances,  I  must  think  those  States 
will  be  found  to  be  in  confederacy  with  us.  If 
we  pay  our  quota  of  money  annually,  and  fur- 
nish our  ratable  number  of  men,  when  neces- 
sary, I  can  see  no  danger  from  a  rejection. 
The  history  of  Switzerland  clearly  proves,  that 
we  might  be  in  amicable  alliance  with  those 
States,  without  adopting  this  constitution. 
Switzerland  is  a  confederacy,  consisting  of  dis- 
similar governments.  This  is  an  example,  which 
proves  that  governments,  of  dissimUar  struc- 
tures, may  be  confederated.  That  confederate 
Republic  has  stood  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years ;  and,  although  several  of  the  individual 
republics  are  democratic,  and  the  rest  aristo- 
cratic, no  evil  has  resulted  from  this  dissimilar- 
ity, for  they  have  braved  all  the  power  of 
IVance  and  Glermany,  during  that  long  period. 
The  Swiss  spirit,  sir,  has  kept  them  together; 
they  have  encountered  and  overcome  immense 
difficulties,  with  patience  and  fortitude.  In  the 
vicinity  of  powerftQ  and  ambitious  monarchs, 
they  have  retained  their  independence,  repub- 
lican simplicity  and  valor.  [Here  Mr.  Henry 
drew  a  comparison  between  the  people  of  that 
country  and  those  of  France,  and  made  a  quo- 
tation from  Addison,  illustrating  the  subject.] 
Look  at  the  peasants  of  that  country,  and  of 
France,  and  mark  the  difference.  You  will 
find  the  condition  of  the  former  far  more  desir- 
able and  comfortable.  No  matter  whether  a 
people  be  sreat,  splendid  and  powerful,  if  they 
enjoy  freedonu  The  Turkish  Grand  Seignior, 
along-side  of  our  president,  would  put  us  to 
disgrace:  but  we  should  be  abundantly  con- 
soled for  this  disgrace,  should  our  citizen  be 
put  in  contrast  with  the  Turkish  slave. 

The  most  valuable  end  of  government,  is  the 
liberty  of  the  inhabitants.  No  possible  advan- 
tages can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  this  privi- 
lege. Show  me  the  reason  why  the  American 
Union  is  to  be  dissolved.  Who  are  those  eight 
adopting  States?  Are  tiiey  averse  to  give  us  a 
little  time  to  consider,  before  we  conclude? 
Would  such  a  disposition  render  a  junction  with 
them  eligible ;  or,  is  it  the  genius  of  that  kind 
of  government,  to  precipitate  a  people  hastily 
into  measures  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
grant  no  indulgence?  If  it  be,  sir,  is  it  for  us 
to  accede  to  such  a  government?  We  have  a 
right  to  have  time  to  consider — we  shall  there- 
fore insist  upon  it  Unless  the  government  be 
amended,  we  can  never  accept  it.  The  adopt- 
ing States  will  doubtiess  accept  our  money  and 
our  regiments;  and  what  is  to  be  the  conse- 
quence, if  we  are  disunited?  I  believe  that  it 
is  yet  doubtful,  whether  it  is  not  proper  to 
stand  by  awhile,  and  see  the  effect  of  its  adop- 
tion in  other  States.   In  forming  a  government, 


the  utmost  care  should  be  taken,  to  prevent  ii 
becoming  oppressive ;  and  this  government  i 
of  such  an  intricate  and  compucated  natnn 
that  no  man  on  this  earth  can  know  its  ret 
operation.    The  other  States  have  no  reason  1 
think,  fh)m  the  antecedent  conduct  of  Yirgini 
that  she  has  any  intention  of  sececUng  from  tl 
Union,  or  of  beinfless  active  to  support  tl 
general  welfare.     Would  they  not,  tnerefor 
acquiesce  in  our  taking  time  to  deliberate— d* 
liberate  whether  the  measure  be  not  perilou 
not  only  for  us,  but  the  adopting  States.    Pe 
mit  me,  sir,  to  say,  that  a  great  minority  of  tl 
people,  even  in  the  adopting  States,  are  aven 
to  this  government.    I  believe  I  would  be  ri^ 
to  say,  that  they  have  been  egregiously  misle 
Pennsylvania  has,  perhaps,  been  tricked  into  j 
If  the  other  States,  who  have  adopted  it  ha' 
not  been  tricked,  still  they  were  too  much  hn 
ried  into  its  adoption.    There  were  very  r 
spectable  minorities  in  several  of  them ;  and, 
reports  be  true,  a  clear  m^ority  of  the  peop 
are  averse  to  it.    If  we  also  accede,  and 
should  prove  grievous,  the  peace  and  prosperi 
of  our  country,  which  we  all  love,  will  be  d 
stroyed.    This  government  has  not  the  affeoti^ 
of  the  people,  at  present.    Should  it  be  oppn 
sive,  their  affection  will  be  totally  estnmg 
from  it — and,  sir,  you  know,  that  a  govemme 
without  their  affections  can  neither  be  dural 
nor  happy.  I  speak  as  one  poor  individual — ^bt 
when  I  speak,  I  speak  the  language  of  thousam 
But,  sir,  I  mean  not  to  breathe  the  spirit,  n 
utter  the  language  of  secession. 

I  have  trespassed  so  long  on  your  patient 
I  am  really  concerned  that  I  have  somethi 
yet  to  say.  The  honorable  member  has  sf 
that  we  shall  be  properly  represented :  reme 
ber,  sir,  that  the  number  of  our  representati^ 
is  but  ten,  whereof  six  are  a  mjgority.  "W 
those  men  be  possessed  of  sufficient  infom 
tion?  A  particular  knowledge  of  partion 
districts  will  not  suffice.  They  must  be  w 
acquainted  with  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
great  variety  of  other  matters  throughout  t 
continent ;  they  must  know  not  only  the  act! 
state  of  nations  in  Europe  and  America,  1 
situation  of  their  farmers,  cottagers  and  n 
chanics,  but  also  the  relative  situation  and 
tercourse  of  those  nations.  Virginia  is  as  lai 
as  England.  Our  proportion  of  representati' 
is  but  ten  men.  In  England  they  have  f 
hundred  and  thirty.  The  House  of  Comm< 
in  England,  numerous  as  they  are,  we  are  tc 
is  bribed,  and  have  bartered  away  the  rights 
their  constituents :  what  then  shall  become  of  ^ 
Will  these  few  protect  our  rights?  Will  tl 
be  incorruptible?  You  say  they  will  be  bel 
men  than  the  English  commoners.  I  say  tl 
will  be  infinitely  worse  men,  because  they 
to  be  chosen  blindfolded:  their  election  ( 
term,  as  applied  to  their  appointment,  is  in 
curate)  wiU  be  an  involuntary  nomination,  i 
not  a  choice.  I  have,  I  fear,  fatigued  the  a 
mittee,  yet  I  have  not  said  the  one  hund 
thousandth  part  of  what  I  have  on  my  mi 
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and  wish  to  impart.  On  this  occasion,  I  con- 
ceiTed  myself  lK>imd  to  attend  strictly  to  the 
interests  of  the  State ;  and  I  thought  her  dear- 
est rights  at  stake :  haying  lived  so  long — ^been 
HO  much  honored — mj  efforts,  though  small,  are 
dae  to  my  oonntry.  I  have  found  my  mind 
harried  on  from  subject  to  subject,  on  this  very 
great  oocasion.  We  have  all  been  out  of  order, 
from  the  gentleman  who  opened  to-day,  to  my- 
selfl  I  did  not  come  prepared  to  speak  on  so 
mnltifarious  a  subject,  in  so  general  a  manner. 
I  trust  you  will  indulge  me  another  time.  Be- 
fore you  abandon  the  present  system,  I  hope 
yon  will  consider  not  oidy  its  defects  most  ma- 
turely, but  likewise  those  of  that  which  you  are 
to  snbetitute  for  it.  May  you  be  fully  apprised 
of  the  dangers  of  the  latter,  not  by  fatal  expe- 
rience, but  by  some  abler  advocate  than  I. 

On  the  seventh  of  June,  Mr.  Henry  again 
oontinned  his  remarks. 

Mb.  Chairman:  I  have  thought,  and  still 
think,  that  a  full  investigation  of  the  actual  sit- 
nation  of  America  ought  to  precede  any  deci- 
raon  on  this  great  and  important  question.  That 
government  is  no  more  than  a  choice  among 
evils,  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  intelligent 
among  mankind,  and  has  been  a  standing  maxim 
for  ages.  If  it  be  demonstrated,  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  plan  is  a  little  or  a  trifling  evil, 
then,  sir,  I  acknowledge  that  adoption  ought 
to  follow :  but,  sir,  if  this  be  a  truth,  that  its 
adoption  may  entail  misery  on  the  free  people 
of  this  country,  I  then  insist,  that  rejection 
ought  to  follow.  Gentlemen  strongly  urge  that 
its  adoption  will  be  a  mighty  benefit  to  us :  but, 
sir,  I  am  made  of  such  incredulous  materials, 
that  assertions  and  declarations  do  not  satisfy 
me.  I  must  be  convinced,  sir.  I  shall  retain 
my  infidelity  on  that  subject  till  I  see  our  liber- 
ties secured  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  my  understanding. 

There  are  certain  maxims,  by  which  every 
wise  and  enlightened  people  will  regulate  their 
conduct  There  are  certain  political  maxims, 
which  no  free  people  ought  ever  to  abandon : 
maxims,  of  which  the  observance  is  essential  to 
the  security  of  happiness.  It  is  impiously  irri- 
tating the  avenging  hand  of  Heaven,  when  a 
people,  who  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom^ launch  out  into  the  wide  ocean  of  human 
affairs,  and  desert  those  maxims  which  alone 
can  preserve  liberty.  Such  maxims,  humble  as 
they  are,  are  those  only  which  can  render  a 
nation  safe  or  formidable.  Poor  little  humble 
republican  maxims  have  attracted  the  admira- 
tion and  engaged  the  attention  of  the  virtu- 
ous and  wise  in  all  nations,  and  have  stood 
the  shock  of  ages.  We  do  not  now  admit 
the  validity  of  maxims  which  we  once  de- 
lighted in.  We  have  since  adopted  maxims 
of  a  different,  but  more  refined  nature;  new 
maxims,  which  tend  to  the  prostration  of  re- 
publicanism. 

We  have  one,  sir,  that  all  men  are  by  nature 


free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inherent 
rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  society, 
they  cannot,  by  any  compact,  deprive  or  divest 
their  posterity.  We  have  a  set  of  maxims  of 
the  same  spirit,  which  must  be  beloved  by 
every  friend  to  liberty,  to  virtue,  to  mankind — 
our  bill  of  rights  contains  those  admirable 
maxims. 

Now,  sir,  I  say,  let  us  consider  whether  the 
picture  given  of  American  affairs  ought  to  drive 
us  from  those  beloved  maxims. 

The  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Randolph) 
has  said,  that  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  us  to 
reject  this  new  plan.  That  system  which  was 
once  execrated  by  the  honorable  member,  must 
now  bo  adopted,  let  its  defects  be  ever  so  glar- 
ing. That  honorable  member  will  not  accuse 
me  of  want  of  candor,  when  I  cast  in  my  mind 
what  he  has  given  the  public,*  and  compare  it 
to  what  has  happened  since.  It  seems  to  me 
very  strange  and  unaccountable,  that  what  was 
the  object  of  his  execration  should  now  receive 
his  encomiums.  Something  extraordinary  must 
have  operated  so  great  a  change  in  his  opinion. 
It  is  too  late  in  the  day  t  Gentlemen  must  ex- 
cuse me,  if  they  should  declare  again  and 
again,  that  it  is  too  late,  and  I  should  tliink  dif- 
ferently. I  never  can  believe,  sir,  that  it  is  too 
late  to  save  all  that  is  precious.  If  it  be  proper, 
and,  independently  of  every  external  considera- 
tion, wisely  constructed,  let  us  receive  it :  but, 
sir,  shall  its  adoption  by  eight  States  induce  ui 
to  receive  it,  if  it  be  replete  with  the  most  dan* 
gerous  defects?  They  urge,  that  subsequent 
amendments  are  safer  than  previous  amend- 
ments, and  that  they  will  answer  the  same  ends. 
At  present,  we  have  our  liberties  and  our  pri- 
vileges in  our  own  hands.  Let  us  not  relin- 
quish them.  Let  us  not  adopt  this  system  till 
we  see  tliern  secured.  There  is  some  small  pos- 
sibility, that  should  we  follow  the  conduct  of 
Massachusetts,  amendments  might  be  obtained. 
There  is  a  small  possibility  of  amending  any 
government :  but,  sir,  shall  we  abandon  our  in- 
estimable rights,  and  rest  their  security  on  a 
mere  possibility?  The  gentleman  fears  the 
loss  of  the  Union.  If  eight  States  have  ratified 
it  unamended,  and  we  should  rashly  imitate 
their  precipitate  example,  do  we  not  thereby 
disimite  from  several  other  States  ?  Shall  those 
who  have  risked  their  lives  for  the  sake  of 
union,  be  at  once  thrown  out  of  it?  If  it  be 
amended,  every  State  will  accede  to  it ;  but  by 
an  imprudent  adoption  in  its  defective  and  dan- 
gerous state,  a  schism  must  inevitably  be  the 
consequence;  I  can  never,  therefore,  consent 
to  hazard  our  unalienable  rights  on  an  absolute 
uncertainty.  You  are  told  there  is  no  peace, 
although  you  fondly  flatter  yourselves  that  all 
is  peace — no  peace ;  a  general  cry  and  alarm  in 
the  country ;  commerce,  riches  and  wealth  van- 
ished ;  citizens  going  to  seek  comforts  in  other 
parts  of  the  world;   laws  insulted;  many  in- 

*  Allading  to  Mr.  Bandolph's  letter  on  that  subject,  to  th^ 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
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stances  of  tyrannical  legislation.  These  things, 
sir,  are  new  to  me.  He  has  made  the  discovery. 
As  to  the  administration  of  justice,  I  believe 
that  failures  in  commerce,  &c.,  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  it  My  age  enables  me  to  recollect 
its  progress  under  the  old  government.  I  can 
justify  it  by  saying,  that  it  continues  in  the 
same  manner  in  this  State,  as  it  did  under  the 
former  government.  As  to  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  I  refer  that  to  other  gentlemen. 
As  to  the  ability  of  those  who  administer 
it,  I  believe  they  would  not  suffer  by  a  com- 
parison with  those  who  administered  it  un- 
der the  royal  authority.  Where  is  the  cause 
of  complaint  if  the  wealthy  go  away?  Is  this, 
added  to  the  other  circumstances,  of  such 
enormity,  and  does  it  bring  such  danger  over 
this  commonwealth,  as  to  warrant  so  impor- 
tant and  so  awful  a  change,  in  so  precipitate  a 
manner  ?  As  to  insults  offered  to  the  laws,  I 
know  of  none.  In  this  respect  I  believe  this 
commonwealth  would  not  suffer  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  former  government.  The  laws 
are  as  well  executed,  and  as  patiently  acqui- 
esced in,  as  they  were  under  the  royal  admin- 
istration. Compare  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try ;  compare  that  of  our  citizens  to  what  they 
were  then,  and  decide  whether  persons  and 
property  are  not  as  safe  and  secure  as  they 
were  at  that  time.  Is  there  a  man  in  this  com- 
monwealth, whose  person  can  be  insulted  with 
impunity  ?  Cannot  redress  bo  had  here  for  per- 
sonal insults  or  injuries,  as  well  as  in  any  part 
of  the  world ;  as  well  as  in  those  countries 
where  aristocrats  and  monarchs  triumph  and 
reign?  Is  not  the  protection  of  property  in 
full  operation  here?  The  contrary  cannot, 
with  truth,  be  charged  on  this  commonwealth. 
Those  severe  charges  which  are  exhibited 
against  it,  appear  to  me  totally  groundless.  On 
a  fair  investigation,  we  shall  be  found  to  be 
surrounded  by  no  real  dangers.  We  have  the 
animating  fortitude  and  persevering  alacrity  of 
republican  men,  to  carry  us  through  misfor- 
tunes and  calamities.  Tis  the  fortune  of  a  re- 
public to  be  able  to  withstand  the  stormy  ocean 
of  human  vicissitudes.  I  know  of  no  danger 
awaiting  us.  Public  and  private  security  are 
to  be  found  here  in  the  highest  degree.  8ir,  it 
is  the  fortune  of  a  free  people  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  imaginary  dangers.  Fear  is  the  pas- 
sion of  slaves.  Our  political  and  natural  hem- 
ispheres are  now  equally  tranquil.  Let  us 
recollect  the  awful  magnitude  of  the  subject  of 
our  deliberation.  Let  us  consider  the  latent 
consequences  of  an  erroneous  decision,  and  let 
not  our  minds  be  led  away  by  unfair  misrepre- 
sentations and  uncandid  suggestions.  There 
have  been  many  instances  of  uncommon  lenity 
and  temperance  used  in  the  exercise  of  power 
in  this  commonwealth.  I  could  call  your  recol- 
lection to  many  that  happened  during  the  war 
and  since,  but  every  gentleman  here  mnst  be 
apprised  of  them. 

The  honorable  member  has  given  you  an 
elaborate  account  of  what  he  judges  tyrannical 


legislation,  and  an  ex  past  facto  law  in  th€ 
of  Josiah  Phillips.  He  has  misrepresente 
facts.  That  man  was  not  execoted  by  a  tr 
nical  stroke  of  power;  nor  was  he  a  8ocj 
He  was  a  fugitive  murderer  and  an  ontla 
man  who  commanded  an  infamous  bandit 
a  time  when  the  war  was  at  the  most  pei 
stage.  He  committed  the  most  cmd  ana  ol 
ing  barbarities.  He  was  an  enemy  to  th< 
man  name.  Those  who  declare  war  ag 
the  human  race,  may  be  struck  out  of  exisi 
as  soon  as  they  are  apprehended.  He  wa 
executed  according  to  those  bewitiftil  legal 
monies  which  are  pointed  out  by  the  la^ 
criminal  cases.  The  enormity  of  his  crime 
not  entitle  him  to  it.  I  am  truly  a  friez 
legal  forms  and  methods ;  but,  sir,  the  oce 
warranted  the  measure.  A  \  irate,  an  on' 
or  a  common  enemy  to  all  mankind,  mi 
put  to  death  at  any  time.  It  is  Justified  b; 
laws  of  nature  and  nations. 

The  honorable  member  teUs  ns  then, 
there  are  burnings  and  discontents  in  the  fa' 
of  our  citizens  in  general,  and  that  the^ 
dissatisfied  with  their  government.  I  ha^ 
doubt  the  honorable  member  believes  th 
be  the  case,  because  he  says  so.  But  I '. 
the  comfortable  assurance,  that  it  is  a  ce: 
fact,  that  it  is  not  so.  The  middle  and  h 
ranks  of  people  have  not  those  illumined  \ 
which  the  well-bom  ore  so  happily  posse 
of;  tliey  cannot  so  readily  perceive  latent 
jects.  The  microscopic  eyes  of  modem  st; 
men  can  see  abundance  of  defects  in  old 
tems;  and  their  illumined  imaginations 
cover  the  necessity  of  a  change.  They 
captivated  by  the  parade  of  the  number 
the  charms  of  the  ten  miles  square.  S 
fear  this  change  will  ultimately  lead  to  our  i 
My  fears  are  not  the  force  of  imagination ;  * 
are  but  too  well  founded.  I  tremble  for 
country :  but,  sir,  I  trust,  I  rely,  and  I  am  i 
fident,  that  this  political  speculation  has 
taken  so  strong  a  hold  of  men's  minds  as  s 
would  make  us  believe. 

The  dangers  which  may  arise  from  our  | 
graphical  situation,  will  be  more  properly  i 
sidered  a  while  hence.    At  present,  what  ] 
be  surmised  on  the  subject,  with  respect  to 
adjacent  States,  is  merely  visionary.    Stren, 
sir,  is  a  relative  iorm.    When  I  reflect  on 
natural  force  of  those  nations  that  might  be 
duced  to  attack  us,  and  consider  the  diffion 
of  the  attempt  and  uncertainty  of  the  succ 
and  compare  thereto  the  relative  strengtl 
our  country,  I  say  that  we  are  strong, 
have  no  cause  to  fear  from  that  quarter ; 
have  nothing  to  dread  from  our  neighboi 
States.    The  superiority  of  our  cause  wo 
give  us  an  advantage  over  them,  were  the} 
unfriendly  or  rash  as  to  attack  us.    As  to  t 
part  of  the  community  which  the  honors 
gentleman  spoke  of  as  in  danger  of  being  se 
rated  from  us,  what  incitement  or  inducem 
could  its  inhabitants  have  to  wish  such 
event  ?    It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  tl 
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would  deriye  any  advantage  to  themselves,  or 
be  any  loss  to  us  by  such  a  separation.  Time 
has  been,  and  may  yet  oome,  when  they  will 
find  it  their  advantage  and  true  interest  to  be 
united  with  us.  There  is  no  danger  of  a  dis- 
memberment of  our  country,  unless  a  constitu- 
tion be  adopted  which  will  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  plant  enemies  on  our  backs.  By  the 
confederation,  the  rights  of  territory  are  se- 
cured. No  treaty  can  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  nine  States.  While  the  consent  of 
nine  States  ia  necessary  to  the  cession  of  terri- 
tory, you  are  safe.  If  it  be  put  in  the  power 
of  a  less  number,  you  will  most  infallibly  lose 
the  MississippL  As  long  as  we  can  preserve 
our  unalienable  rights,  we  are  in  safety.  This 
new  constitution  will  involve  in  its  operation 
the  loss  of  the  navigation  of  that  valuable  river. 
The  honorable  genUeman  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
the  Spanish  transactions.  A  treaty  had  been 
nearly  entered  into  with  Spain,  to  relinquish 
that  navigation,  and  that  relinquishment  would 
absolutely  have  taken  place,  had  the  consent  of 
seven  States  been  sufficient.  The  honorable 
gentleman  told  us  then,  that  eight  States  hav- 
ing adopted  this  system,  we  cannot  suppose 
they  will  recede  on  our  account  I  know  not 
what  they  may  do;  but  this  I  know,  that  a 
people  of  infinitely  less  importance  than  those 
of  Virginia,  stood  the  terror  of  war.  Ver- 
mont, sir,  withstood  the  terror  of  thirteen 
States.  Maryland  did  not  ac<;ede  to  the  con- 
federation till  the  year  1781.  These  two  States, 
feeble  as  they  are,  comparatively  to  us,  were 
not  afraid  of  the  whole  Union.  Did  either  of 
these  States  perish  ?  No,  sir,  they  were  admit- 
ted freely  into  the  Union.  Will  not  Virginia 
then  be  admitted  ?  I  flatter  mvself  that  those 
States  who  have  ratified  the  new  plan  of  gov- 
ernment will  open  their  arms  and  cheerfully  re- 
ceive us,  although  we  should  propose  certain 
amendments  as  the  conditions  on  which  we 
would  ratify  it.  During  the  late  war,  all  the 
States  were  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object.  To 
obt^n  that  object,  they  made  the  most  strenu- 
ous exertions.  They  did  not  suffer  trivial  con- 
siderations to  impede  its  acquisition.  Give  me 
leave  to  say,  that  if  the  smallest  States  in  the 
Union  were  admitted  into  it,  after  having  un- 
reasonably procrastinated  their  accession,  the 
greiitest  and  most  mighty  State  in  the  Union 
will  be  easily  admitted,  when  her  reluctance  to 
an  immediate  accession  to  this  system  is  found- 
ed on  the  most  reasonable  grounds.  When  I 
call  this  the  most  mighty  State  in  the  Union, 
do  I  not  speak  the  truth  ?  Does  not  Virginia 
surpass  every  State  in  the  Union,  in  number  of 
inhabitants,  extent  of  territory,  felicity  of  po- 
sition, and  affluence  and  wealth?  Some  in- 
fatuation hangs  over  men's  minds,  that  they 
will  inconsiderately  precipitate  into  measures 
the  most  important,  and  give  not  a  moment's 
deliberation  to  others,  nor  pay  any  respect  to 
their  opinions.  Is  this  federalism  ?  Are  these 
the  beloved  effects  of  the  federal  spirit,  that  its 
votaries  will  never  accede  to  the  just  proposi- 


tions of  others?  Sir,  were  there  nothing  ob- 
jectionable in  it  but  that,  I  would  vote  against 
it.  I  desire  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
men  as  will  obstinately  refuse  to  change  their 
opinions.  Are  our  opinions  not  to  be  regard- 
ed? I  hope  that  you  will  recollect  that  you 
are  going  to  join  with  men  who  will  pay  no  re- 
spect even  to  this  State. 
Switzerland  consists  of  thirteen  cantons  ex- 

Eressly  confederated  for  national  defence.  They 
ave  stood  the  shock  of  four  hundred  years : 
that  country  has  eiyoyed  internal  tranquiUity 
most  of  that  long  period.  Their  dissensions 
have  been,  comparatively  to  those  of  other 
countries,  very  few.  What  has  passed  in  the 
neighboring  countries?  wars,  dissensions  and  in- 
trigues— Germany  involved  in  the  most  deplora- 
ble civil  war  thirty  years  successively,  continual- 
ly convulsed  with  intestine  divisions,  and  har- 
assed by  foreign  wars — ^France  with  her  mighty 
monarchy  perpetually  at  war.  Compare  the 
peasants  of  Switzerland  with  those  of  any  other 
mighty  nation;  you  will  find  them  far  more 
happy:  for  one  civil  war  a^iong  them,  there 
have  been  five  or  six  among  other  nations: 
their  attachment  to  their  country,  and  to  free- 
dom, their  resolute  intrepidity  in  their  defence, 
the  consequent  security  and  happiness  which 
they  have  enjoyed,  and  the  respect  and  awe 
which  these  tuings  produced  in  their  bordering 
nations,  have  signalized  those  republicans. 
Their  valor,  sir,  has  been  active ;  every  thing 
that  sets  in  motion  the  springs  of  the  human 
heart,  engaged  them  to  the  protection  of  their 
inestimable  privileges.  They  have  not  only  se- 
cured their  own  liberty,  but  have  been  the  ar- 
biters of  the  fate  of  other  people.  Here,  sir, 
contemplate  the  triumph  of  republican  govern- 
ments over  the  pride  of  monarchy.  I  acknow- 
ledge, sir,  that  the  necessity  of  national  defence 
has  prevailed  in  invigorating  their  councils  and 
arms,  and  has  been,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
the  means  of  keeping  these  honest  people  to- 
gether. But,  sir,  they  have  had  wisdom  enough 
to  keep  together  and  render  themselves  formi- 
dable. Their  heroism  is  proverbial.  They  would 
heroically  fight  for  their  government,  and  their 
laws.  One  of  the  illumined  sons  of  these  times 
would  not  fight  for  those  objects.  Those  vir- 
tuous and  simple  people  have  not  a  mighty  and 
splendid  president,  nor  enormously  expensive 
navies  and  armies  to  support.  No,  sir,  those 
brave  republicans  have  acquired  their  reputa- 
tion no  less  by  their  undaunted  intrepidity, 
than  by  the  wisdom  of  their  frugal  and  econo- 
mical policy.  Let  us  follow  their  example,  and 
be  equally  happy.  The  honorable  member  ad- 
vises us  to  adopt  a  measure  which  will  destroy 
our  bill  of  rights :  for,  after  hearing  his  picture 
of  nations,  and  his  reasons  for  abandoning  all 
the  powers  retained  to  the  States  by  the  con- 
federation, I  am  more  firmly  persuaded  of  the 
impropriety  of  adopting  this  new  plan  in  its 
present  shape. 

I  had  doubts  of  the  power  of  those  who  went 
to  the  convention ;  but  now  we  are  possessed 
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of  it,  let  us  examine  it  When  we  trasted  the 
great  object  of  revising  the  confederation  to 
thQ  greatest,  the  best  and  most  enlightened  of 
onr  citizens,  we  thonght  their  deliberations 
would  have  been  solely  confined  to  that  revi- 
sion. Instead  of  this,  a  new  system,  totally 
different  in  its  nature,  and  vesting  the  most  ex- 
tensive powers  in  Congress,  is  presented.  Will 
the  ten  men  you  are  to  send  to  Congress,  be 
more  worthy  tiian  those  seven  were  ?    If  power 

grew  so  rapidly  in  their  hands,  what  may  it  not 
o  in  the  hands  of  others?  If  those  who  go 
from  this  State  will  find  power  accompanied 
with  temptation,  our  situation  must  be  truly 
critical.  When  about  forming  a  government, 
if  we  mistake  the  principles,  or  commit  any 
other  error,  the  very  circumstance  promises 
that  power  will  be  abused.  The  greatest  cau- 
tion and  circumspection  are  therefore  necessary; 
i\pr  does  this  proposed  system  in  its  investiga- 
tion here,  deserve  the  least  charity. 

The  honorable  member  says,  that  the  na- 
tional government  is  without  energy.  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  him :  and  when  he  cried  out 
union,  I  agreed  with  him :  but  I  tell  him  not  to 
mistake  the  end  for  the  means.  The  end  is 
union ;  the  most  capital  means,  I  suppose,  are 
an  army  and  navy:  on  a  supposition  I  will  ac- 
knowledge this ;  still  the  bare  act  of  agreeing 
to  that  paper,  though  it  may  have  an  amazing 
influence,  will  not  pay  our  millions.  There 
must  be  things  to  pay  debts.  What  these 
things  are,  or  how  they  are  to  be  produced, 
must  be  determined  by  our  political  wisdom 
and  economy. 

The  honorable  gentleman  alleges,  that  pre- 
vious amendments  will  prevent  the  junction  of 
our  riches  from  producing  great  profits  and 
emoluments,  (which  would  enable  us  to  pay  our 
public  debts,)  by  excluding  us  from  the  Union. 
I  believe,  sir,  that  a  previous  ratification  of  a 
system  notoriously  and  confessedly  defective, 
will  endanger  our  riches,  our  liberty,  our  all. 
Its  defects  are  acknowledged ;  they  cannot  be 
denied.  The  reason  offered  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  for  adopting  this  defective  system,  is 
the  adoption  by  eight  States.  I  say,  sir,  that, 
if  we  present  nothing  but  what  is  reasonable  in 
the  shape  of  amendments,  they  will  receive  us. 
Union  is  as  necessary  for  them  as  for  us.  Will 
they  then  be  so  unreasonable  as  not  to  join  us? 
If  such  be  their  disposition,  I  am  happy  to 
know  it  in  time. 

The  honorable  member  then  observed,  that 
nations  will  expend  millions  for  commercial  ad- 
vantages; that  is,  they  will  deprive  you  of 
every  advantage  if  they  can.  Apply  this  an- 
other way.  Their  cheaper  way,  instead  of  lay- 
ing out  millions  in  making  war  upon  you,  will 
be  to  corrupt  your  senators.  I  know  that  if 
they  be  not  above  all  price,  they  may  make  a 
sacrifice  of  our  commercial  interests.  They 
may  advise  your  president  to  make  a  treaty 
that  will  not  only  sacrifice  all  your  commercial 
interests,  but  throw  prostrate  your  bill  of  rights. 
Does  he  fear  that  their  ships  will  outnumber 


ours  on  the  ocean,  or  that  nations,  whose  ii 
ests  come  in  contrast  with  ours,  in  the  pro| 
of  their  guilt,  will  perpetrate  the  vilest  exf 
ents  to  exclude  us  from  a  participation  in  c 
mercial  advanta^?  Does  he  advise  u 
order  to  avoid  this  evil,  to  adopt  a  oonstitai 
which  will  enable  such  nations  to  obtain  t 
ends  by  the  more  easy  mode  of  oontamini 
the  principles  of  our  senators?  Sir,  if  our 
ators  will  not  be  corrupted,  it  will  be  bee 
they  will  be  good  men;  and  not  be^uise 
constitution  provides  against  corruption; 
there  is  no  real  check  secured  in  it,  and 
most  abandoned  and  profligate  acts  may 
impunity  be  committed  by  them. 

With  respect  >o  Maryland,  what  danger : 
thence  ?  I  know  none.  I  have  not  heai 
any  hostility  premeditated  or  committed*  f 
tenths  of  the  people  have  not  heard  o 
Those  who  are  so  happy  as  to  be  illomi 
have  not  informed  their  fellow-citizens  of  i 
am  so  valiant  as  to  say,  that  no  danger 
come  from  that  source,  sufficient  to  meik 
abandon  my  republican  principles.  The 
orable  gentleman  ought  to  have  reeolle 
that  there  were  no  tyrants  in  America,  as  1 
are  in  Europe :  the  citizens  of  republican 
ders  are  only  terrible  to  tyrants:  instea 
being  dangerous  to  one  another,  they  mut 
support  one  another^s  liberties.  We  mig] 
confederated  with  the  adopting  States,  wit 
ratifying  this  system.  No  form  of  govenu 
renders  a  people  more  formidable.  A  con 
racy  of  States  joined  together,  becomes  si 
as  the  United  Netherlands.  The  govern' 
of  Holland  (execrated  as  it  is)  proves  th« 
present  confederation  is  adequate  to  every 
pose  of  human  association.  There  are  i 
provinces  confederated  together  for  a  long  * 
containing  numerous  opulent  cities  and  i 
of  the  finest  ports  in  the  world.  The  rea 
tion  of  the  situation  of  that  country,  n 
make  me  execrate  monarchy.  The  siuj 
felicity  and  success  of  tliat  people,  are  unp 
lelod ;  freedom  has  done  miracles  there  i 
claiming  land  from  the  ocean.  It  is  the  ri< 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Have  thi 
men  or  money  ?  Have  they  no  fleets  or  an 
Have  they  no  arts  or  sciences  among  t] 
How  did  they  repel  the  attacks  of  the  gre 
nations  in  the  world  ?  How  have  they  acq 
their  amazing  influence  and  power?  Did 
consolidate  government,  to  effect  these  pur 
as  we  do?  No,  sir,  they  have  triumphed 
every  obstacle  and  difficulty,  and  have  ar 
at  the  summit  of  political  felicity,  and  o 
common  opulence,  by  means  of  a  confedei 
that  very  government  which  gentlemen  i 
to  despise.  They  have,  sir,  avoided  a  coi 
dation  as  the  greatest  of  evils.  They 
lately,  it  is  true,  made  one  advance  in  that 
progression.  This  misfortune  burst  on  the 
iniquity  and  artifice.  That  stadtholder, 
executive  magistrate,  contrived  it,  in  con 
tion  with  other  European  nations.  It  wo 
I  the  choice  of  the  people.    Was  it  owing  1 
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energy  that  this  happened?  If  two  provinoes 
hare  pud  nothing,  what  have  not  the  rest  done  ? 
And  have  not  these  two  provinces  made  other 
exertions?  Onght  they,  to  avoid  this  inconve- 
nience, to  have  consolidated  their  different 
Statesi,  and  have  a  ten  miles  square  ?  Compare 
that  little  spot,  nurtured  hy  liberty,  with  the 
fidreet  ooon^  in  the  world.  Does  not  Holland 
possess  a  powerM  navy  and  army,  and  a  full 
treasoiyf  They  did  not  acqoire  these  by  de- 
basing the  principles  and  trampling  on  the 
rights  of  their  citizens.  Sir,  tney  acquired 
these  by  their  industry,  economy,  and  by  the 
freedom  of  their  government  Their  commerce 
is  Uie  most  extensive  in  Europe ;  their  credit  is 
unequalled;  their  felicity  will  be  an  eternal 
monument  of  the  blessings  of  liberty ;  every 
nation  in  Europe  is  taught  by  them  what  they 
are,  and  what  they  ought  to  be.  The  contrast 
between  those  nations  and  this  happy  people, 
is  the  most  splendid  spectacle  for  republicans, 
the  greatest  cause  of  exultation  and  triumph  to 
the  sons  of  freedom.  While  other  nations,  pre- 
cipitated by  the  rage  of  ambition  or  folly,  have, 
in  the  pnrsuit  of  the  most  magnificent  projects, 
ri\'eted  the  fetters  of  bondage  on  themselves 
and  their  descendants,  these  republicans  have 
secured  their  political  happiness  and  freedom. 
Where  is  there  a  nation  to  be  compared  to 
them?  Where  is  there  now,  or  where  was 
there  ever  a  nation,  of  so  small  a  territory,  and 
so  few  in  number,  so  powerful,  so  wealthy,  so 
happy  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  this  superiority  ? 
Liberty,  sir,  the  freedom  of  their  government. 
Though  they  are  now  unhappily  in  some  degree 
consolidated,  yet  they  have  my  acclamations, 
when  put  in  contrast  with  those  millions  of 
their  fellow-men  who  lived  and  died  slaves. 
The  dangers  of  a  consolidation  ought  to  be 
guarded  against  in  this  country.  I  shall  exert 
my  poor  talents  to  ward  them  off.  Dangers 
are  to  be  apprehended  in  whatever  manner  we 
proceed;  but  those  of  a  consolidation  are  the 
most  destructive.  Let  us  leave  no  expedient 
untried  to  secure  happiness ;  but  whatever  be 
our  decision,  I  am  consoled,  if  American  liberty 
will  remain  entire  only  for  half  a  century ;  and  I 
trust  that  mankind  in  general,  and  our  posterity 
in  particular,  will  be  compensated  for  every 
anxiety  we  now  feel. 

Another  gentleman  tells  us,  that  no  inconve- 
nience will  result  from  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  taxation  by  the  general  government;  that 
two  shillings  out  of  ten  may  be  saved  by  the 
impost ;  and  that  four  shillings  may  be  paid  to 
the  federal  collector,  and  four  to  the  State  col- 
lector. A  change  of  government  will  not  pay 
money.  If  from  the  probable  amount  of  the 
impost,  you  take  the  enormous  and  extravagant 
expenses,  which  will  certainly  attend  the  sup- 
port of  this  great  consolidated  government,  1 
believe  you  will  find  no  reduction  of  the  public 
burdens  by  this  new  system.  The  splendid 
maintenance  of  the  president  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses ;  and  the  salaries  and  fees 
of  the  swarm  of  officers  and  dependants  on  the 


government,  will  cost  this  continent  immense 
sums.  Double  sets  of  collectors  will  double 
the  expense.  To  these  are  to  be  added  oppres- 
sive excisemen  and  custom-house  officers.  Sir, 
the  people  have  an  hereditary  hatred  to  custom- 
house officers.  The  experience  of  the  mother 
country  leads  me  to  detest  them.  They  have 
introduced  their  baneftd  influence  into  the  ad- 
ministration, and  destroyed  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  systems  that  ever  the  world  saw.  Our 
forefathers  enjoyed  liberty  there,  while  that 
system  was  in  its  purity,  but  it  is  now  contami- 
nated by  influence  of  every  kind. 

The  style  of  the  government  (we  the  peo- 
ple) was  introduced,  perhaps,  to  recommend  it 
to  the  people  at  large ;  to  those  citizens  who 
are  to  be  levelled  and  degraded  to  the  lowest 
degree,  who  are  likened  to  a  herd,  and  who, 
by  the  operation  of  this  blessed  system,  are  to 
be  transformed  from  respectable,  independent 
citizens,  to  abject,  dependent  subjects  or  slaves. 
The  honorable  gentleman  has  anticipated  what 
we  are  to  be  reduced  to,  by  degradingly  assim- 
ilating our  citizens  to  a  herd. 

Here  Mr.  Randolph  rose,  and  declared  that 
he  did  not  use  that  word  to  excite  any  odium, 
but  merely  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  multitude. 

Mr.  Henry  replied,  that  it  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  hi^  mind,  and  that  he  verily  believed, 
that  system  would  operate  as  he  had  said.  [He 
then  continued] — ^I  will  exchange  that  abom- 
inable word  for  requisitions ;  requisitions  which 
gentlemen  affect  to  despise,  have  nothing  de- 
grading in  them.  On  this  depends  our  political 
prosperity.  I  never  will  give  up  that  darling 
word,  requisitions;  my  country  may  give  it  up; 
a  majority  may  wrest  it  from  me,  but  I  will 
never  give  it  up  till  my  grave.  Requisitions 
are  attended  with  one  singular  advantage. 
They  are  attended  by  deliberation.  They  secure 
to  the  States  the  benefit  of  correcting  oppressive 
errors.  If  our  assembly  thought  requisitions 
erroneous,  if  they  thought  the  demand  was  too 
great,  they  might  at  least  supplicate  Congress 
to  reconsider,  that  it  was  a  little  too  much.  The 
power  of  direct  taxation  was  called  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  the  soul  of  the  govern- 
ment :  another  gentleman  called  it  the  lungs  of 
the  government.  We  all  agree,  that  it  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  body  politic.  If 
the  power  of  raising  money  be  necessary  for 
the  general  government,  it  is  no  less  so  for  the 
States.  If  money  be  the  vitals  of  Congress,  is 
it  not  precious  for  those  individuals  from  whom 
it  is  to  be  taken?  Must  I  give  my  soul,  my 
lungs,  to  Congress?  Congress  must  have  oui 
souls ;  the  State  must  have  our  souls.  This  is 
dishonorable  and  disgraceful.  These  two  co- 
ordinate, interfering,  unlimited  powers  of  har 
assing  the  community,  are  unexampled — un- 
precedented in  history ;  they  are  the  visionary 
projects  of  modern  politicians :  tell  me  not  of 
imaginary  means,  but  of  reality :  this  political 
solecism  will  never  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  It  will  be  as  oppressive  in  practice 
as  it  is  absurd  in  theory.  If  you  part  from  this. 
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which  the  honorahle  gentleman  tells  you  is  the 
Boul  of  Congress,  you  will  be  inevitably  rained. 
I  tell  yon,  they  shall  not  have  the  soul  of  Vir- 
ginia. They  tell  ns,  that  one  collector  may 
collect  the  federal  and  State  taxes.  The  general 
government  being  paramount  to  the  State  legis- 
kttures,  if  the  sheriff  is  to  collect  for  both— -nis 
right  hand  for  the  Congress,  his  left  for  the 
State— his  right  hand  being  paramount  over  the 
left,  his  collections  will  go  to  Congress.  We 
will  have  the  rest  Deficiencies  in  collections 
will  always  operate  against  the  States.  Con- 
gress being  the  paramount,  supreme  power, 
must  not  be  disappointed.  Thus  Congress  wiU 
have  an  unlimited,  unbounded  command  over 
the  soul  of  this  commonwealth.  After  satisfy- 
ing their  uncontrolled  demands,  what  can  be 
left  for  the  States  ?  Not  a  sufficiency  even  to 
defray  the  expense  of  their  internal  administra- 
tion. They  must  therefore  glide  imperceptibly 
and  gradudly  out  of  existence.  This,  sir,  must 
naturally  terminate  in  a  consolidation.  If  this 
will  do  for  other  people,  it  never  will  do  for 
me. 

If  we  are  to  have  one  representative  for 
every  thirty  thousand  souls,  it  must  be  by  im- 
plication. The  constitution  does  not  positively 
secure  it.  Even  say  it  is  a  natural  implication, 
why  not  give  us  a  right  to  that  proportion  in 
express  terms,  in  language  that  could  not  admit 
of  evasions  or  subterfuges?  If  they  can  use 
implication  for  us,  they  can  also  use  implication 
against  us.  We  are  giving  power;  they  are 
getting  power :  judge,  then,  on  which  side  the 
implication  will  be  used.  When  we  once  put 
it  in  their  option  to  assume  constructive  power, 
danger  will  follow.  Trial  by  jury,  and  liberty 
of  the  press,  are  also  on  this  foundation  of  im- 
plication. If  they  encroach  on  these  rights, 
and  you  give  your  implication  for  a  plea,  you 
are  cast ;  for  they  will  be  justified  by  the  last 
part  of  it,  which  gives  them  full  power  "to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  bo  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  their  powers  into  execution." 
Implication  13  dangerous,  because  it  is  un- 
bounded :  if  it  be  admitted  at  all,  and  no  limits 
be  prescribed,  it  admits  of  the  utmost  exten- 
sion. They  say,  that  every  thing  that  is  not 
given  is  retained.  The  reverse  of  the  proposi- 
tion is  true  by  implication.  They  do  not  carry 
tiieir  implication  so  far  when  they  speak  of  the 
general  welfare.  No  implication  when  the 
sweeping  clause  comes.  Implication  is  only 
necessary  when  the  existence  of  privileges  is  in 
dispute.  The  existence  of  powers  is  sufficiently 
established.  If  we  trust  our  dearest  rights  to 
implication,  we  shall  be  in  a  very  unhappy 
situation. 

Implication  in  England  has  been  a  source  of 
dissension.  There  has  been  a  war  of  implica- 
tion between  the  king  and  people.  For  one 
hundred  years  did  the  mother  country  struM:le 
under  the  uncertainty  of  implication.  The 
people  insisted  that  their  rights  were  implied : 
the  monarch  denied  the  doctrine.  Their  bill  of 
rights  in  some  -degree  terminated  the  dispute. 


By  a  bold  implication,  they  said  they  hac 
right  to  bind  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever.    T 
constructive  power  we  opposed,  and  buooc 
fully.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago.  the  va 
important  thing  that  could  be  thougnt  of^  i 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  conatmotion  i 
implication.     These,  sir,  were  then  deex 
perilous.    The  first  thing  that  was  thou^t 
was  a  bUl  of  rights.    We  were  not  satis 
with  your  constructive  argumentative  riffht 
Mr.  Henry  then  declared  a  bill  of  rij^ts 
dispensably  necessary ;  that  a  general  posi 
provision  should  be  inserted  in  the  new  syst 
securing  to  the  States  and  the  people  en 
right  which  was  not  conceded  to  liie  gen 
government;  and  that  every  implication  du 
be  done  away.   It  being  now  late,  he  conda 
by  observing,  that  he  would  resume  the  sal 
another  time. 

On  the  9th,  Mr.  Henry  continued  his  rem 
as  follows : 

Mb.  Chaibman:  I  find  myself  asain  oonsti 
ed  to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  this  commi 
I  wish  there  was  a  prospect  of  unicm  in 
sentiments ;  so  much  time  would  not  the: 
taken  up.    But  when  I  review  the  magnl 
of  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  of 
dangers  which  appear  to  me  in  this  new 
of  government,  and  compare  thereto  my 
abilities  to  secure  our  rights,  it  will  take  n 
more  time,  in  my  poor  unconnected  waj 
traverse  the  objectionable  parts  of  it;  thep 
friends  here  who  will  be  abler  than  myse 
make  good  these  objections  which  to  us  ap 
well  founded.  If  we  recollect,  on  last  Satui 
I  made  some  observations  on  some  of  1 
dangers,  which  these   gentlemen  would 
persuade  us  hang  over  the  citizens  of  this 
monwealth,  to  induce  us  to  change  the  go^ 
ment,  and  adopt  the  new  plan.    Unless  1 
be  great  and  awful  dangers,  the  change  is 
gerous,  and  the  experiment  ou^ht  not  t 
made.    In  estimating  the  magmtude  of  ' 
dangers,  we  are  obliged  to  take  a  most  se 
view  of  them,  to  feel  them,  to  handle  t 
and  to  be  familiar  with  them.    It  is  not 
cient  to  feign  mere  imaginary  dangers; 
must  be  a  dreadful  reality.    Tlie  great  qu< 
between  us  is,  does  that  reality  exist  ?    ' 
dangers  are  partially  attributed  to  bad 
execrated  by  the  community  at  large, 
said  the  people  wish  to  change  the  govern* 
I  should  be  happy  to  meet  them  on  that  gr 
Should  the  people  wish  to  change  it,  we  s 
be  innocent  of  the  dangers.    It  is  a  fact 
the  people  do  not  wish  to  change  their  gc 
ment.    How  am  I  to  prove  it?    It  will  r< 
my  bare  assertion,  unless  supported  by  i 
temal  conviction  in  men^s  breasts.    My 
say-so  is  a  mere  nonentity.     But,  sir, 
persuaded  that  four-fifths  of  the  people  oi 
ginia  must  have  amendments  to  the  new 
to  reconcile  them  to  a  change  of  their  gi 
ment.    Our  assertions  form  but  a  slippery 
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dition  for  the  people  to  rest  their  political  salva- 
tion  on.  No  goyemment  can  flourish  unless  it 
be  founded  on  the  affection  of  the  people.  Un- 
less gentlemen  can  be  sure  that  this  new  system 
is  founded  on  that  ground,  they  ought  to  stop 
tiieir  career. 

I  will  not  repeat  what  the  gentlemen  say, 
but  win  mention  one  thing.  There  is  a  dispute 
between  us  and  the  Spaniards,  about  the  right 
of  nATigating  tl^e  Mississippi.  This  dispute  has 
sprang  from  the  federal  government.    I  wish  a 

E»at  deal  to  be  said  on  Uiis  subject  I  wish  to 
ow  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  business, 
as  it  would  probably  tmfold  great  dangers.  In 
my  opinion,  the  preservation  of  that  river  calls 
for  our  most  serious  consideration.  It  has  been 
agitated  in  Congress.  Seven  States  have  voted 
80  as  that  it  is  known  to  the  Spaniards,  that 
under  our  existing  system  the  Mississippi  shall 
be  taken  from  them.  Seven  States  wished  to 
relinqmsh  this  river  to  them.  The  six  Southern 
States  opposed  it.  Seven  States  not  being  suf- 
ficient to  convey  it  away,  it  remains  now  ours. 
If  I  am  wrong,  there  ore  a  number  on  this 
floor  who  can  contradict  the  facts;  I  will 
readily  retract  This  new  government,  I  con- 
cdve,  will  enable  those  States,  who  have  al- 
ready discovered  their  inclination  that  way,  to 
give  away  this  river.  Will  the  honorable  gen- 
ueman  advise  us  to  relinquish  this  inestimable 
navigation,  and  place  formidable  enemies  to  our 
bacl^?  This  weak,  this  poor  confederation 
cannot  secure  us.  We  are  resolved  to  take 
shelter  under  the  shield  of  federal  authority  in 
America.  The  southern  parts  of  America  have 
been  protected  by  that  weakness  so  much  exe- 
crated. I  hope  this  will  bo  explained.  I  was 
not  in  Congress  when  tlicso  transactions  took 
place.  I  may  not  have  stated  every  fact.  I 
may  have  misrepresented  matters.  I  hope  to 
be  fully  acquainted  witli  every  thing  relative  to 
the  subject  Let  us  hear  how  the  great  and 
important  right  of  navigating  that  river  has 
been  attended  to ;  and  whether  I  am  mistaken 
in  my  opinion,  that  federal  measures  will  lose  it 
to  us  for  ever.  If  a  bare  majority  of  Congress 
can  make  laws,  the  situation  of  our  western 
citizens  is  dreadful. 

We  are  threatened  with  danger  for  the  non- 
payment of  the  debt  due  to  France.  We  have 
information  from  an  illustrious  citizen  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  is  now  in  Paris,  which  disproves  the 
suggestions  of  such  danger.  This  citizen  has 
not  been  in  the  airy  regions  of  theoretic  specu- 
lation ;  our  ambassador  is  this  worthy  citizen. 
The  ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca is  not  so  despised  as  the  honorable  gentle- 
man would  make  us  believe.  A  servant  of  a 
republic  is  as  much  respected  as  that  of  a  mon- 
arch. The  honorable  gentleman  tells  us,  that 
hostile  fleets  are  to  be  sent  to  make  reprisals 
upon  us;  our  ambassador  tells  you,  that  the 
king  of  France  has  taken  into  consideration  to 
enter  into  commercial  regulations  on  reciprocal 
terms  with  us,  which  will  be  of  peculiar  advan- 
tage to  us.    Does  this  look  like  hostility?    I 


might  go  further;  I  might  say,  not  from  public 
authority,  but  good  information,  that  his  opinion 
is,  that  you  reiect  this  government  His  char- 
acter and  abilities  are  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion; he  is  well  acquainted,  in  every  respect, 
with  this  country;  equally  so  with  the  policy 
of  the  European  nations.  This  illustrious  citi- 
zen advises  you  to  reject  this  government,  till 
it  be  amended.  His  sentiments  coincide  en- 
tirely with  ours.  His  attachment  to,  and  ser- 
vices done  for  this  country,  are  well  known. 
At  a  great  distance  from  us,  he  remembers  and 
studies  our  happiness.  Living  amidst  splendor 
and  dissipation,  he  thinks  yet  of  bills  of  rights — 
thinks  of  those  little  despised  things  ciJled 
maxims.  Let  us  follow  the  sage  advice  of  this 
common  friend  of  our  happiness.  It  is  littie 
usual  for  nations  to  send  armies  to  collect  debts. 
The  house  of  Bourbon,  that  great  friend  of 
America,  will  never  attack  her  for  the  unwill- 
ing delay  of  payment.  Give  me  leave  to  say, 
that  Europe  is  too  much  engaged  about  ob- 
jects of  greater  importance  to  attend  to  us.  On 
that  great  theatre  of  the  world  the  little  Amer- 
ican matters  vanish.  Do  you  believe,  that 
the  mighty  monarch  of  France,  beholding  the 
greatest  scenes  that  ever  engaged  the  attention 
of  a  prince  of  that  country,  »will  divert  himself 
from  those  important  objects,  and  now  call  for 
a  settlement  of  accounts  with  America?  This 
proceeding  is  not  warranted  by  good  sense. 
The  friendly  disposition  to  us,  and  the  actual 
situation  of  France,  render  the  idea  of  danger 
from  that  quarter  absurd.  Would  this  country- 
man of  ours  be  fond  of  advising  us  to  a  mea- 
sure which  he  knew  to  be  dangerous,  and  can 
it  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  ho  can  be  igno- 
rant of  any  premeditated  hostility  against  this 
country?  The  honorable  gentleman  may  sus- 
pect the  account,  but  I  will  do  our  friend  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  would  warn  us  of  any 
danger  from  France. 

Do  you  suppose  the  Spanish  monarch  will 
risk  a  contest  with  the  United  States,  when  his 
feeble  colonies  are  exposed  to  them?  Every 
advance  the  people  here  make  to  the  westward, 
makes  him  tremble  for  Mexico  and  Peru.  De- 
spised as  wo  are  among  ourselves  under  our 
present  government,  we  are  terrible  to  that 
monarchy.  If  this  be  not  a  fact,  it  is  generally 
said  so. 

We  are  in  the  next  place  frightened  by  dan- 
gers from  Holland.  We  must  change  our  gov- 
ernment to  escape  the  wrath  of  that  republic. 
Holland  groans  under  a  government  like  this 
new  one.  A  stadtholder,  sir,  a  Dutch  president 
has  brought  on  that  country  miseries  which 
will  not  iMjrmit  them  to  collect  debts  with  fleets 
or  armies.  The  wife  of  a  Dutch  stadtholder 
brought  one  hundred  thousand  men  against  that 
republic,  and  prostrated  all  opposition.  This 
president  will  bring  miseries  on  us  like  those  of 
Holland.  Such  is  the  condition  of  European 
affairs,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  them  to  send 
fleets  or  armies  to  collect  debts.  But  here,  sir, 
they  make  a  transition  to  objects  of  another 
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kini  TTe  are  presented  with  dangers  of  h  very 
nncotnmon  natan?.  I  am  not  arqnamted  with 
ttie  arts  of  painting.  Some  gcDtleineD  have  a 
peculiar  talent  for  them.  The;  are  practiRed 
with  groat  ingenuity  on  this  occBflioo.  As  a 
counterpart  to  what  we  have  already  been  in- 
timidated with,  we  are  told,  that  some  lands 
liave  l>ecn  aoM  which  cannot  l>e  found ;  sn-d  tbat 
this  will  bring  war  oa  this  coontry.  Here  the 
picture  will  not  stand  eiamination,  Oan  it  be 
Buppoecd,  that  if  a  few  land  speculators  and  job- 
hers  have  violated  the  principles  of  prohity,  that 
it  will  involve  this  cotmtry  in  war?  Is  there  no 
redress  to  bo  otberwiee  obtadned,  even  admits 
ting  the  delinqaents  and  sufferers  to  be  noiner- 
onsf  WJien  gentlemen  are  tbns  driven  to  pro- 
doce  imaginary  dangers,  lo  iudaoe  this  conven- 
tion to  assent  to  this  change,  I  am  sure  it  will 
not  he  uncandid  to  say,  that  the  dianee  itself  is 
really  dangerons.  Then  the  Maryland  compact 
is  broken,  and  will  produce  porilons  conae- 
qnences,  I  see  nothing  very  terrible  in  this. 
Tbc  adoption  of  the  new  system  will  not  re- 
move the  evil.  Will  they  forfeit  good  neigh- 
borhood nitb  us,  because  the  compact  is  broken! 
Then  the  disputes  concerning  the  Oarolina  line 
are  to  involve  ne  in  dangers.  A  strip  of  land 
mnning  from  thewestwaJdof  the  Alleghany  to 
the  Uississippi,  is  the  snbjeet  of  this  pretended 
dispnte.  J  do  not  know  the  length  or  breadth 
of  this  disputed  spot.  Hare  they  not  regularly 
oonflnned  our  right  to  it  and  relinqnisjied  all 
daims  to  it?  I  oan  venture  to  pledge,  that  the 
people  of  Carolina  will  never  disturb  us.  The 
strength  of  this  despised  country  has  settled  an 
immense  tract  of  coontry  to  the  westward. 
Give  me  leave  to  remark,  that  the  honorable 
gentleman's  observations  on  our  frontiers,  north 
and  south,  east  and  west,  are  oU  inaccuratfl. 

Will  Maryliind  fight  against  this  coontry  for 
seeking  amendments?  Were  there  not  sixty 
members  in  that  State  who  went  in  qnest  of 
■ndments!    Si  sty  against  eight      '       " 


of  that  St^  to  know  fbe  reasoot  of  lia 
that  system  or  understand  ita  principle^ 
very  short  a  pieriod  afler  its  formationt 
is  the  middle  of  June.    Thos«  transactioB 

Eened  last  August.  The  matter  was  ciro 
y  every  effort  of  industry,  and  th«  mn 
cipitato  measures  taken  to  harry  the  peop 
an  adoption.  Yet  now,  after  having  hadi 
months  since  to  investigate  it,  a  very  lar) 
of  this  community — a  very  great  m^oi 
tiua  community,  do  not  nnderetand  it.  ] 
heard  gentlemen  of  respectable  abilities  i 
they  did  not  understand  it.  If  after  great 
men  of  hJgh  learning,  who  have  rec^ 
aid  of  a  legolar  education,  do  not  waU 
it;  if  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  anden 
in  so  short  a  time,  it  must  Lave  becg 
intuitive  understandings,  and  uiicoiiiin<»t 
ness  of  perception.  Place  yonrsclves  in  tha 
ation;  wonldyonfightyo^ir  neighbors  fori 
eriug  tliis  great  and  awful  matter?  If  j<» 
for  real  amendments,  such  as  tbo  sdoni 
the  trial  by  jury,  it  wiil  reach  the  hearts 
people  of  that  State.  Whatever  may  1 
disposition  of  the  aristocrat) cal  poli^cil 
that  country,  I  know  there  are  friends  of) 
nature  in  that  State.  If  so,  thej  wffl 
make  war  on  those  who  make  profeoat 
what  they  are  attached  to  themselves. 

As  to  the  danger  arising  from  borda 
is  mutoal  aud  reciprocal.  If  it  be  dsu 
for  Virginia,  it  is  equally  bo  for  them.  1 
be  their  true  interest  to  be  united  with  u 
danger  of  our  being  their  enenaieB,  wil 
prevailing  argument  in  our  favor.  It  t 
as  powerful  to  admit  ns  into  the  TJoiel 
vote  of  adoption  without  previous  ameiw 
could  possibly  be. 

Then  the  savage  Indians  are  to  deati 
We  cannot  look  them  in  the  face.  The' 
is  here  divided;  they  are  as  terrible  to  tb 
States  as  to  na :  bat,  sir,  it  is  well  know 
nothing  to  fear  from  them.     Ou 
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If  gentlemen  are  wilMnff  to  ran  the  hazard,  let 
them  ran  it ;  but  I  shiul  exculpate  myself  by 
my  opposition,  and  monitory  warnings  within 
these  walla.  Bat  then  comes  paper  money. 
We  are  at  peace  on  this  sabject  Thoagh  this 
is  athinff  whidi  that  mighty  federal  convention 
had  no  bosiness  with,  yet  I  acknowledge  that 
paper  money  woold  be  the  bane  of  this  coan- 
trj.  I  detest  it.  Nothing  can  justify  a  pec^le 
in  resorting  to  it,  but  extreme  necessity.  It  is 
at  rest,  however,  in  this  commonwealth.  It  is 
no  lon^»r  solicited  or  advocated. 

Sir,  1  ask  you,  and  every  other  gentleman 
who  hears  me,  if  he  can  restrain  his  indignation 
at  a  system,  which  takes  froni  the  State  legis- 
latures the  care  and  preservation  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people;  one  hundred  and  eighty 
rwresentatives,  the  choice  of  the  people  of 
Virginia,  cannot  be  trusted  with  their  interests. 
They  are  a  mobbish,  suspected  herd.  This 
country  has  not  virtue  enough  to  manage  its 
own  internal  interests.  These  must  be  referred 
to  the  chosen  ten.  If  we  cannot  be  trusted 
with  the  private  contracts  of  the  citizens,  we 
must  be  depraved  indeed.  If  he  can  prove,  that, 
by  one  uniform  system  of  abandoned  principles, 
the  legislature  has  betrayed  the  rights  of  the 
people,  then  let  us  seek  another  shelter.  80 
degrading  an  indignity — so  flagrant  an  outrage 
on  the  States — so  vile  a  suspicion  is  humiliating 
to  my  mind,  and  many  others. 

Will  the  adoption  of  this  new  plan  pay  our 
debts  f  This,  sir,  is  a  plain  question,  It  is 
Inferred,  that  our  grievances  are  to  be  redressed, 
and  the  evils  of  the  existing  system  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  new  constitution.  Let  me  inform 
the  honorable  gentleman,  that  no  nation  ever 
paid  its  debts  by  a  change  of  government,  with- 
out the  aid  of  industry.  You  never  will  pay 
your  debts  but  by  a  radical  change  of  domestic 
economy.  At  present,  you  buy  too  much,  and 
make  too  little  to  pay.  Will  this  new  system 
promote  manufactures,  industry,  and  frugality? 
If,  instead  of  this,  your  hopes  and  designs  will 
be  disappointed,  you  relinquish  a  great  deal, 
and  hazard  infinitely  more  for  nothing.  Will 
it  enhance  the  value  of  your  lands?  Will  it 
lessen  your  burdens?  Will  your  looms  and 
wheels  go  to  work  by  the  act  of  adoption  ?  If 
it  will  in  its  consequences  produce  these  things, 
it  will  consequently  produce  a  reform,  and  en- 
able yon  to  pay  your  debts.  Gentlemen  must 
prove  it.  I  am  a  sceptic — an  infidel  on  this 
point.  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  will  have  these 
happy  consequences.  I  cannot  confide  in  as- 
sertions and  allegations.  The  evils  that  attend 
us,  lie  in  extravagance  and  want  of  industry, 
and  can  only  be  removed  by  assiduity  and 
economy.  Perhaps  wo  shall  be  told  by  gentle- 
men, that  these  things  will  happen,  because 
the  administration  is  to  be  taken  from  us,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  luminous  few,  who 
will  pay  diflfepent  attention,  and  be  more  stu- 
diously careful  than  we  can  be  supposed  to  be. 

With  respect  to  the  economical  operation  of 
the  new  government,  I  will  only  remark,  that 


the  national  expenses  wiU  be  increased — ^if  not 
doubled,  it  will  approach  it  veiy  near.  I  might, 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of  illiberfuity 
or  extravagance,  say,  that  the  expense  will  be 
multiplied  tenfold.  I  might  tell  you  of  a  nu- 
merous standing  army ;  a  great,  powerfdl  navy ; 
a  long  and  rapacious  train  of  officers  and  de- 
pendents, independent  of  the  president,  sena- 
tors and  representatives,  whose  compensations 
are  without  limitation.  How  are  our  debts  to 
be  discharged  unless  the  taxes  are  Increased, 
when  the  expenses  of  government  are  so  greatly 
augmented  ?  The  de&cts  of  this  system  are  so 
numerous  and  palpable,  and  so  many  States 
object  to  it,  that  no  union  can  be  expected,  un- 
less it  be  amended.  Let  us  take  a  review  of  tiie 
facts.  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  have 
rejected  it  They  have  refused  to  become  fede- 
ral New  York  and  North  Carolina  are  re- 
ported to  be  strongly  against  it.  From  high 
authority,  give  me  leave  to  tell,  that  New  York 
is  in  high  opposition.  Will  any  gentleman  say 
that  North  Carolina  is  not  against  it?  They 
may  say  so,  but  I  say  that  the  adoption  of  it, 
in  those  two  States,  amounts  to  entire  uncer- 
tainty. The  system  must  be  amended  before 
these  four  States  will  accede  to  it.  Besides, 
there  are  several  other  States  who  are  dissatis- 
fied, and  wish  alterations.  Massachusetts  has, 
in  decided  terms,  proposed  amendments;  but 
by  her  previous  ratification,  has  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  Maryland  instituted  a  com- 
mittee to  propose  amendments.  It  then  ap- 
pears, that  two  States  have  actually  refused  to 
adopt — ^two  of  those  who  have  adopted,  have  a 
desire  of  amending.  And  there  is  a  probability 
of  its  being  rejected  by  New  York  and  North 
Carolina.  The  other  States  have  acceded  with- 
out proposing  amendments.  With  respect  to 
them,  local  circumstances  have,  in  my  judg- 
ment, operated  to  produce  its  unconditional, 
instantaneous  adoption.  The  locality  of  the 
seat  of  government,  ten  miles  square,  and  the 
seat  of  justice,  with  all  their  concomitant  emo- 
luments, operated  so  powerfully  with  the  first 
adopting  State,  that  it  was  adoi)ted  without 
taking  time  to  reflect.  We  are  told  that  nu- 
merous advantages  will  result  from  the  con- 
centration of  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the 
United  States  in  one  happy  spot,  to  those  who 
will  reside  in  or  near  it  Prospects  of  profit 
and  emoluments  have  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  human  mind.  We,  sir,  have  no  such  pro- 
jects as  that  of  a  grand  seat  of  government  for 
thirteen  States,  and  perhaps  for  one  hundred 
States  hereafter.  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey 
have  their  localities  also.  New  York  lies  be- 
tween them.  They  have  no  ports,  and  are  not 
importing  States.  New  York  is  an  importing 
State,  and  taking  advantage  of  its  situation, 
makes  them  pay  duties  for  all  the  articles  of 
their  consumption :  thus,  these  two  States  being 
obliged  to  import  all  they  want,  through  the 
medium  of  New  York,  pay  the  particular  taxes 
of  that  State.  I  know  the  force  and  eftect  of 
reasoning  of  this  sort,  by  experience.    When 
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ttiB  impost  TBS  propoeed  some  yews  ago,  ttwro 
Statea  which  were  not  importing  States,  readily 
agreed  to  concede  to  Congress,  the  poirer  of 
laying  an  impost  on  all  goods  imported  for  the 
use  of  the  continenlAl  treaenry.  Connecticnt 
and  New  Jersey  tlierefore,  are  influenced  by 
advantages  of  trade  in  their  adoption.    The 


ithataod- 


nou-importing  States ;  as  tbcy  partic 
the  profits  wliich  were  before  eiclasi 
joyed  by  the  importing  Statea,  Notwi 
Ing  tbia  obvious  advantage  to  Connecticut, 
there  is  a  formidable  minority  there  againet  it. 
After  taking  this  general  review  of  American 
afiairs,  a»  respecting  federalism,  will  the  honor- 
able gentlenmn  tell  me,  that  he  can  expect 
tmion  in  America  ?    When  so  many  Statea  ore 

Kintedly  apainst  it ;  when  two  adopting  States 
ve  pointed  But,  in  express  terms,  their  dis- 
Bfttisfaction  as  it  stands ;  and  when  there  is  so 
respcctahle  a  body  of  men  discontenl-ed  in  every 
8ta1« ;  con  the  honorable  gentleman  promise 
himself  harmony,  of  which  he  is  so  fond  1  If 
he  can,  I  cannot.  To  me  it  appears  nnequivo- 
cally  clear,  that  we  shall  not  have  that  harmony. 
If  it  appears  to  the  other  States,  that  on  r  aver- 
sion is  founded  on  inst  grounda,  will  they  not 
be  willing  to  indolge  us )  If  disanion  will 
really  result  from  Virginia's  proposing  amend- 
ments, will  they  not  wish  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Union,  and  admit  ns,  if  not  on  snch  terms 
OS  we  prescribe,  yet  on  advantageous  t«rro9f 
Is  not  union  OS  essential  to  tlieir  happiness,  as 
to  ours  ?  Sir,  without  a  radical  alteration,  the 
States  will  never  be  embraced  in  one  federal 
pale.  If  you  attempt  to  force  it  down  men's 
throats  and  call  it  nnion,  dreadful  consequences 
must  follow. 

He  has  said  a  great  deal  abont  disunion  and 
the  dangers  that  are  to  arise  from  iL  When 
wo  are  on  tlie  subject  of  union  and  dangers,  let 
mo  ask,  how  will  his  preaent  doctrine  hold  with 


wish,  as  such,  to  consult  every  sonrce  ol 
mation,  to  form  my  judgment  t 


his  opinion  as  a  great  authority.  Hi 
me,  sir.  in  despiw  of  the  aporobation 
great  federal  convention,  to  aoubt  of  1 
priety  of  that  system.  When  I  found  i 
orable  fiiend  in  the  number  of  those  wb 
ed,  I  began  to  donbt  also.  I  coindd 
Jiim  in  opinion.  I  shall  be  a  stanch  ai 
ful  disciple  of  his,  I  applond  that  luagr 
which  led  him  to  withhold  his  eignal 
he  thinks  now  differently,  he  is  Ba  Iree 
Such  is  my  situation,  that  as  a  poor  in< 
I  look  for  information  every  where. 

This  government  is  so  new,  it  wants 
I  wish  its  other  novelties  were  as  han 
this,  lie  told  us  we  had  an  Americao 
in  the  year  1781,  We  never  had  an  A 
president.  In  making  a  dictator,  we  ! 
the  example  of  the  most  glorious,  n 
mons  ana  skilful  nations.  In  great 
this  power  has  been  given.  Roue  '. 
nisbed  us  with  an  iUostjioos  example, 
ica  found  a  person  worthy  of  that  tn 
looked  to  Virginia  for  him.  Wo  gave 
tonal  power  to  hands  that  used  it  gk 
and  which  wore  rendered  more  glorioiu 
rendering  it  tip,  Wliere  is  there  a  1 
such  dictators!  Shall  wo  find  a  set  of 
can  presidents  of  aach  a  breed  1  '1 
American  president  come  and  lay  prot 
the  feet  of  Congress  his  laurels!  1  ft 
are  few  men  who  can  be  trusted  on  th 
The  glorious  republic  of  Holland  has 
monuments  to  her  warlike  iotrepid 
valor :  yet  she  is  now  totally  mined  bj 
holder;  a  Dutch  president.  The  del 
wars  into  which  that  nation  has  been  j 
has  since  involved  her  in  ambition.  . 
nous  triumphs  of  Blenheim  and  Gamill 
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tighty  energetio  government.  I  am  persuaded 
of  what  the  honorable  gentleman  says,  that 
separate  confederacies  -vdll  rain  us.  In  my 
judgment,  they  are  evils  never  to  be  thond^t  of 
tin  A  people  are  driven  by  necessity.  When 
he  asu  my  opinion  of  consolidation,  of  one 
power  to  reign  over  America,  with  a  strong 
hand,  I  will  tdl  him  I  am  persnaded  of  the  rec- 
titude of  my  honorable  friend^s  opinion,  (Mr. 
Mason,)  that  one  government  cannot  reign  over 
80  extensive  a  country  as  this  is,  without  abso- 
hite  despotism.  Compared  to  such  a  consolida- 
tion, smiBll  confederacies  are  little  evils,  though 
they  ought  to  be  recurred  to  but  in  case  of  ne- 
oesd^.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are  de- 
BpiBed.  They  could  exist  separated  from  the 
rest  of  America.  Maryland  and  Y ermont  were 
not  overrun  when  out  of  the  confederacy. 
Though  it  is  not  a  desirable  object,  yet,  I  trust, 
that  on  examination  it  will  be  found,  that  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  would  not  bo  swal- 
fowed  up  in  case  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
be  joined  together. 

When  we  come  to  the  spirit  of  domestic 
peace,  the  humble  genius  of  Virginia  has  form- 
ed a  government,  suitable  to  the  genius  of  her 
people.  I  believe  the  hands  that  formed  the 
American  constitution,  triumph  in  the  experi- 
ment. It  proves  that  the  man  who  formed  it, 
and  perhaps  by  accident,  did  what  design  could 
not  ao  in  other  parta  of  the  world.  After  all 
your  reforms  in  government,  unless  you  con- 
sult the  genius  of  the  inhabitants,  you  will 
never  succeed ;  your  system  can  have  no  dura- 
tion. Let  me  appeal  to  the  candor  of  the  com- 
mittee, if  the  want  of  money  be  not  the  source 
of  aU  misfortunes.  We  cannot  be  blamed  for 
not  making  dollars.  This  want  of  money  can- 
not be  supplied  by  changes  in  government. 
The  only  possible  remedy,  as  I  have  before  as- 
serted, is  industry  aided  by  economy.  Com- 
*pare  the  genius  of  the  people  with  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country.  Let  me  remark,  that  it 
stood  the  severest  conflict,  during  the  war,  to 
which  human  virtue  has  ever  been  called.  I 
call  upon  every  gentleman  hero  to  declare, 
whether  the  King  of  England  had  any  subjects 
so  attached  to  his  family  and  government — so 
loyal  as  we  were.  But  the  genius  of  Virginia 
csdled  us  for  liberty;  called  us  from  those  be- 
loved endearments  which,  from  long  habits,  we 
were  taught  to  love  and  revere.  We  entertain- 
ed from  our  earliest  infancy,  the  most  sincere 
regard  and  reverence  for  the  mother  country. 
Our  partiality  extended  to  a  predilection  for 
her  customs,  habits,  manners  and  laws.  Thus 
inclined,  when  the  deprivation  of  our  liberty 
was  attempted,  what  did  we  do?  What  did 
the  genius  of  Virginia  tell  us  ?  "  Sell  all,  and 
purchase  liberty."  This  was  a  severe  conflict. 
kepublican  maxims  were  then  esteemed.  Those 
maxims,  and  the  genius  of  Virginia,  landed  you 
safe  on  the  shore  of  freedom.  On  this  awful 
occasion,  did  you  want  a  federal  government  ? 
Did  federal  ideas  possess  your  minds?  Did 
federal  ideas  lead  you  to  the  most  splendid  vic- 
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tories  ?  I  must  again  repeat  the  favorite  ideai 
that  the  genius  of  Virginia  did,  and  will  again 
lead  us  to  happiness.  To  obtain  the  most  splen- 
did prize,  you  did  not  consolidate.  Ton  ac- 
complished the  most  glorious  ends,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  genius  of  your  country.  Men 
were  then  taught  by  that  genius,  that  they 
were  fighting  for  what  was  most  dear  to  them. 
View  the  most  affectionate  father,  the  most  ten- 
der mother,  operated  on  by  liberty,  nobly  stim- 
ulating their  sons,  their  dearest  sonus,  somet^es 
their  only  son,  to  advance  to  the  defence  of  his 
country.  We  have  seen  sons  of  Cincinnatus, 
without  splendid  magnificence  or  parade,  golng^ 
with  the  genius  of  l£eir  great  progenitor  Cin- 
cinnatus, to  the  plough — men  wno  served  their 
country  without  ruining  it;  men  who  had 
served  it  to  the  destruction  of  their  private 
patrimonies;  their  country  owing  them  ama- 
zing amountis,  for  the  payment  of  which  no  ad- 
equate provision  was  then  made.  We  have 
seen  such  men  throw  prostrate  tiieir  arms  at 
your  feet.  They  did  not  call  for  those  emolu- 
ments which  ambition  presents  to  some  imagi- 
nations. The  soldiers,  who  were  able  to  com- 
mand every  thing,  instead  of  trampling  on  those 
laws  which  they  were  instituted  to  defend,  most 
strictly  obeyed  them.  The  hands  of  justice 
have  not  been  laid  on  a  single  American  sol- 
dier. Bring  them  into  contrast  with  European 
veterans — ^you  will  see  an  astonishing  superi- 
ority over  the  latter.  There  has  been  a  strict 
subordination  to  the  laws.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman's oflice  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  view^ 
ing  if  the  laws  were  administered  so  as  to  pre- 
vent riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  assemblies. 
From  liis  then  situation,  he  could  liave  fur- 
nished us  with  the  instances  in  which  licen- 
tiousness trampled  on  the  laws.  Among  all 
our  troubles,  we  have  paid  almost  to  the  last 
shilling,  for  the  sake  of  justice :  we  have  paid 
as  well  as  any  State ;  I  will  not  say  better.  To 
support  the  general  government  and  our  own 
legislature ;  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public 
debts,  and  defray  contingencies,  wo  have  been 
heavily  taxed.  To  add  to  these  things,  the  dis- 
tresses produced  by  paper  money,  and  by  to- 
bacco contracts,  were  sufficient  to  render  any 
people  discontented.  These,  sir,  were  great 
temptations ;  but  in  the  most  severe  conflict  of 
misfortunes,  this  code  of  laws — this  genius  of 
Virginia,  call  it  what  you  will,  triumphed  over 
every  thing. 

Why  did  it  please  the  gentleman,  (Mr.  Cor- 
bin,)  to  bestow  such  epithets  on  our  country? 
Have  the  worms  taken  possession  of  the  wood, 
that  our  strong  vessel— our  political  vessel,  has 
sprung  a  leak?  He  may  know  better  than  I, 
but  I  consider  such  epithets  to  be  the  most  il- 
liberal and  unwarrantable  aspersions  on  our 
laws.  The  system  of  laws  under  which  we 
have  Kved,  has  been  tried  and  found  to  suit  our 
genius.  I  trust  wo  shall  not  change  this  happy 
system.  I  cannot  so  easily  take  leave  of  an  old 
friend.  Till  I  see  him  following  after  and  pur- 
suing other  objects,  which  can  pervert  the  great 
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Qie  impoRt  was  proposed  Mime  jam  ago,  those 
States  whicli  were  not  importing  States  readily 
agreed  to  concede  to  Congress,  the  power  of 
laying  an  impost  on  all  goods  imported  for  the 
use  of  the  continental  troasury.  Coonecticat 
ftnd  New  Jeraey  therefore,  are  influenc«d  by 
advantages  of  trade  in  their  adoption.  The 
(vmounU  of  all  imposts  are  to  go  into  one  com- 
mon  trensury.  This  ffltors  adoption  by  the 
non-importing  Statea;  m  they  participate  in 
the  profits  which  were  before  eiolnbively  en- 

Joyed  by  the  importing  States.  Notwithstiuid- 
ig  this  obvious  advantage  to  Connecticut, 
there  is  a  funnidablo  minority  there  against  it. 
After  taking  this  general  review  of  Ainerican 
afi'aini,  as  rospectino  federalism,  will  the  honor- 
sblo  gentleman  tell  me,  that  he  can  expect 
union  in  America?  When  so  many  Btates  are 
nointediy  againist  it ;  when  two  adopting  States 
iiBve  pointed  out,  in  express  terras,  their  dis- 
satisfaction as  it  stands ;  and  when  there  is  so 
respectable  a  body  of  men  discontented  in  every 
State ;  can  the  honorable  gentleman  promise 
himself  harmony,  of  which  ho  is  so  fond  I  If 
he  can,  I  cannot.  To  me  it  appears  ancqnivo- 
oally  clear,  that  we  shall  not  have  that  harmony. 
If  it  appears  to  the  other  States,  that  onr  aver- 
doQ  Is  founded  on  jast  grounds,  will  thoy  not 
be  willing  to  indolge  ns!  If  disunion  will 
really  result  from  Virginia's  proposing  amend- 
ments, will  they  not  wish  the  re-establinhment 
of  the  Union,  and  admit  as,  if  not  on  such  terms 
aa  we  prescribe,  yet  on  advantageoos  terms? 
Is  not  union  as  essential  to  their  happiness,  aa 
to  onrs  1  Sir,  without  a  radical  alteration,  the 
Btates  will  never  he  embraced  in  one  federal 
pale.  If  you  attempt  to  force  it  down  men's 
throats  and  call  it  miion,  dreadful  coDseqaences 
must  follow. 

He  has  siud  a  great  deal  about  disnnion  and 
the  dangers  that  are  to  arise  from  it.     When 
we  are  on  the  subject  of  union  and  dangers,  let 
ask,  how  will  his  present  doctrineholdwith 


•paV&c  Toan,  anfl  ont  of  -oa  pnrtinilBT  viBf  ■ 
wish,  as  Hnci,  to  cousnlt  every  source  of  i"!"' 
roation,  to  form  my  judgment  on  so  a"^"!] 
question.  I  had  tlie  highest  respect  fot 
honorable  gentleman's  abilities.  I  coiii**^ 
his  opinion  as  a  great  authority.  Hc^ 
me,  SIT,  in  despite  of  iho  approbation  **^ 
great  federal  convention,  to  doubt  of  t^^ 
priety  of  that  Bystem.  Wheu  I  found  s^ 
orable  friend  in  thennmbcr  of  those  wl***' 
ed,  I  t>egan  to  doubt  also.  I  ooinciA  ■*'. 
him  in  opinion.  I  shall  be  a  stanch  ai--^' 
fid  disciple  of  his.  I  applnnd  that  magn^^* 
which  led  him  to  withhold  hie  signaC^^ 
he  thinks  now  differently,  ho  is  as  tree 
Soch  is  my  situation,  that  as  a  poor  inc:;^ 
1  look  for  information  every  wJjere. 

This  government  is  so  now,  it  wants 
I  wish  its  other  novelties  were  as  harc3M 
this,    Ue  told  ns  we  had  an  American  ^ 
in  tlie  year  1781.    We  never  had  an  A.mf- 
president.    In  making  a  dictntor,  we  fi'S 
the  example  of  the  most  glorious,  m  ^K 
mouB  and  skilful  cations.     In  great  ^ 
this  power  baa  been  given.      Rome  h^c=^ 
Dished  us  with  an  illaslrious  example, 
ica  found  a  person  worthy  of  that  tru^- 
looked  to  Virginia  for  him.     We  gave  ^ 
tonal  power  to  hands  that  used  it  gloi-"^ 
and  which  were  rendered  more  glorious 
rendering  it  np.    Where  is  tliere  a  h^C- 

snch  dictators)     Bhall  we  find  a  set  of 

can  presidents  of  such  a  breed  ?  Wfc: 
American  president  come  and  lay  prost*^ 
the  feet  of  Congress  his  lanretat  1  feaK^^ 
are  few  men  who  can  be  trusted  on  that-^ 
The  glorious  republic  of  Holland  haa  a* 
monnmenta  to  her  warlike  intrepidity 
valor :  yet  she  is  now  totally  mined  by  a  ■ 
holder;  a  Dutch  president.  The  destr-^ 
wars  into  which  that  nation  has  been  plc^ 
has  since  involved  her  in  ambition.  Thw 
rioQs  triumphs  of  Blenheim  and  RaniiJIieff 
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energy  that  this  happened?  If  two  provinoes 
hare  piud  nothing,  what  have  not  the  rest  done? 
And  have  not  these  two  provinces  made  other 
exertions?  Ought  they,  to  avoid  this  inconve- 
nience, to  have  consolidated  their  different 
Statesi,  and  have  a  ten  miles  square  ?  Compare 
that  little  spot,  nurtured  hy  liberty,  with  the 
fairest  ooon^  in  the  world.  Does  not  Holland 
possess  a  powerM  navy  and  army,  and  a  full 
treasory?  They  did  not  acqoire  these  by  de- 
basing the  principles  and  trampling  on  the 
rights  of  their  citizens.  Sir,  tney  acquired 
these  by  their  industry,  economy,  and  by  the 
freedom  of  their  government.  Their  commerce 
is  the  most  extensive  in  Europe ;  their  credit  is 
unequalled;  their  felicity  will  be  an  eternal 
monument  of  the  blessings  of  liberty ;  every 
nation  in  Europe  is  taught  by  them  what  they 
are,  and  what  they  ought  to  be.  The  contrast 
between  those  nations  and  this  happy  people, 
is  the  most  splendid  spectacle  for  republicans, 
the  greatest  cause  of  exultation  and  triumph  to 
the  sons  of  freedom.  While  other  nations,  pre- 
cipitated by  the  rage  of  ambition  or  folly,  have, 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  most  magnificent  projects, 
ri\^ted  the  fetters  of  bondage  on  themselves 
and  their  descendants,  these  republicans  have 
secured  their  political  happiness  and  freedom. 
Where  is  tiiere  a  nation  to  be  compared  to 
them?  Where  is  there  now,  or  where  was 
there  ever  a  nation,  of  so  small  a  territory,  and 
so  few  in  number,  so  powerful,  so  wealthy,  so 
happy  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  this  superiority  ? 
Liberty,  sir,  the  freedom  of  their  government. 
Though  they  are  now  unhappily  in  some  degree 
consolidated,  yet  they  have  my  acx^lamations, 
when  put  in  contrast  with  those  millions  of 
their  fellow-men  who  lived  and  died  slaves. 
The  dangers  of  a  consolidation  ought  to  be 
guarded  against  in  this  country.  I  shall  exert 
my  poor  talents  to  ward  them  off.  Dangers 
are  to  be  apprehended  in  whatever  manner  we 
proceed;  but  those  of  a  consolidation  are  the 
most  destructive.  Let  us  leave  no  expedient 
untried  to  secure  happiness;  but  whatever  bo 
our  decision,  I  am  consoled,  if  American  liberty 
will  remain  entire  only  for  half  a  century ;  and  I 
trust  that  mankind  in  general,  and  our  posterity 
in  particular,  will  be  compensated  for  every 
anxiety  we  now  feel. 

Another  gentleman  tells  us,  that  no  inconve- 
nience will  result  from  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  taxation  by  the  general  government;  that 
two  shillings  out  of  ten  may  be  saved  by  the 
impost ;  and  that  four  shillings  may  be  paid  to 
the  federal  collector,  and  four  to  the  State  col- 
lector. A  change  of  government  will  not  pay 
money.  If  from  the  probable  amount  of  the 
impost,  you  take  the  enormous  and  extravagant 
expenses,  which  will  certainly  attend  the  sup- 
port of  this  great  consolidated  government,  I 
believe  you  will  find  no  reduction  of  the  public 
burdens  by  this  new  system.  The  splendid 
maintenance  of  the  president  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses ;  and  the  salaries  and  fees 
of  the  swarm  of  officers  and  dependants  on  the 


government,  will  cost  this  continent  immense 
sums.  Double  sets  of  collectors  will  double 
the  expense.  To  these  are  to  be  added  oppres- 
sive excisemen  and  custom-house  officers.  Sir, 
the  people  have  an  hereditary  hatred  to  custom- 
house officers.  The  experience  of  the  mother 
country  leads  me  to  detest  them.  They  have 
introduced  their  baneful  influence  into  the  ad- 
ministration, and  destroyed  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  systems  that  ever  the  world  saw.  Our 
forefathers  enjoyed  liberty  there,  while  that 
system  was  in  its  purity,  but  it  is  now  contami- 
nated by  influence  of  every  kind. 

The  style  of  the  government  (we  the  peo- 
ple) was  introduced,  perhaps,  to  recommend  it 
to  the  people  at  large ;  to  those  citizens  who 
are  to  be  levelled  and  degraded  to  the  lowest 
degree,  who  are  likened  to  a  herd,  and  who, 
by  the  operation  of  this  blessed  system,  are  to 
be  transformed  from  respectable,  independent 
citizens,  to  abject,  dependent  subjects  or  slaves. 
The  honorable  gentleman  has  anticipated  what 
we  are  to  be  reauced  to,  by  degradingly  assim- 
ilating our  citizens  to  a  herd. 

Here  Mr.  Randolph  rose,  and  declared  that 
he  did  not  use  that  word  to  excite  any  odium, 
but  merely  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  multitude. 

Mr.  Henry  replied,  that  it  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  and  that  he  verily  believed, 
that  system  would  operate  as  he  had  said.  [He 
then  continued] — I  will  exchange  that  abom- 
inable word  for  requisitions ;  requisitions  which 
gentlemen  affect  to  despise,  have  nothing  de- 
grading in  tliem.  On  this  depends  our  political 
prosperity.  I  never  will  give  up  that  darling 
word,  requisitions;  my  country  may  give  it  up; 
a  majority  may  wrest  it  from  me,  but  I  will 
never  give  it  up  till  my  grave.  Requisitions 
are  attended  with  one  singular  advantage. 
They  are  attended  by  deliberation.  They  secure 
to  the  States  the  benefit  of  correcting  oppressive 
errors.  If  our  assembly  thought  requisitions 
erroneous,  if  they  thought  the  demand  was  too 
great,  they  might  at  least  supplicate  Congress 
to  reconsider,  that  it  was  a  little  too  much.  The 
power  of  direct  taxation  was  called  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  the  soul  of  the  govern- 
ment: another  gentleman  called  it  the  lungs  of 
the  government.  We  all  agree,  that  it  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  body  politic.  If 
the  power  of  raising  money  be  necessary  for 
the  general  government,  it  is  no  less  so  for  the 
States.  If  money  be  the  vitals  of  Congress,  is 
it  not  precious  for  those  individuals  from  whom 
it  is  to  be  taken?  Must  I  give  my  soul,  my 
lungs,  to  Congress?  Congress  must  have  oui 
souls ;  the  State  must  have  our  souls.  This  is 
dishonorable  and  disgraceful.  These  two  co- 
ordinate, interfering,  unlimited  powers  of  bar 
assing  the  community,  are  unexampled — un- 
precedented in  history ;  they  are  the  visionary 
projects  of  modern  politicians :  tell  me  not  of 
imaginary  means,  but  of  reality:  this  political 
solecism  will  never  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  It  will  be  as  oppressive  in  practice 
as  it  is  absurd  in  theory.   If  you  part  from  this. 
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objeda  ot  liamui  legislalion,  pardon  mo  if  I 
witbbold  my  aseent. 

Some  hero  speak  of  the  difficoltj  in  forming 
a  new  code  of  laws.  Yoong  as  we  were,  it  waa 
not,  wonderftil  if  there  was  a  difficnlty  in  form- 
ing and  assimilating  our  sj^tem  of  lawH.  I 
ehall  be  obliged  to  tiie  gentleman,  if  he  wonld 
point  out  those  glaring,  thoBe  great  faults.  The 
efforts  of  assimilating  onr  laws  to  our  genius 
have  not  been  fonnd  altogether  vain,  f  shall 
pass  over  some  other  circumstances  which  I  in- 
tended to  mention,  and  endeavor  to  come  to 
the  capital  objection,  which  m;r  honorable 
friend  made.  My  worthy  fiiend  said,  that  a  re- 
pnUioan  form  of  government  wonld  not  sait  a 
very  extensive  country;  bnl  that  if  a  govern- 
ment were  jndieiously  organized  and  limits  pre- 
Kribed  to  it,  an  attention  to  these  pi^ciples 
might  render  it  possible  for  it  to  exist  in  an  ex- 
tensive territory.  'Whoevor  will  be  bold  to 
say,  that  a  continent  am  be  governed  by  that 
system,  contradicts  all  the  Biporienee  of  the 
world,  It  is  a  work  too  great  for  hiunan  wis- 
dom. Let  mo  call  for  an  example.  Eiperi- 
ence  has  been  called  the  best  tfiocfaer.  1  call 
for  an  example  of  a  groat  extent  of  conntry, 
governed  by  one  government,  or  Congress,  call 
it  what  yon  wtlL  I  tell  him  that  a  government 
may  be  trimmed  np  according  to  gentlomeu'fi 
fancy,  but  it  never  can  operate ;  it  will  he  but 
very  short  lived.  However  disagreeable  it  may 
be  to  len^hen  my  obiectiona,  I  cannot  help 
taking  notice  of  what  the  honorable  gentleman 
eaid.  To  mo  it  appears  that  there  is  no  check 
in  that  government.  The  president,  senators 
and  representatives,  all  immediately,  or  medi- 
ately, arc  the  choice  of  the  people.  Tell  me 
not  of  checks  on  paper;  bat  tell  me  of  checks 
founded  on  self-love.  The  English  government 
ia  founded  on  self-love.  This  powertnl,  irre- 
ustiblo  stimnlna  of  self-love  has  saved  that  goV' 
ernmenL  It  has  interposed  that  hereditary  no- 
liility  between  tlie  king  and  the  commons.    If 


gone.  Have  yon  a  resting  place  like  the  Britia 
govemiiient?  Where  is  the  rock  of  yonrsaivi 
tiou?  The  red  rock  of  political  ealvaiiDn 
self-love,  perpetuated  fwm  age  to  age  in  evei 
human  breast,  and  manifested  in  every  actioi 
If  they  can  stand  the  temptations  of  huini 
natore,  yon  are  safe.  If  yon  have  a  good  pre 
ident,  aenatora  and  representatives,  therein 
danger.  But  can  this  be  expected  from  fanmi 
naturef  'Withoat  real  checks,  it  will  notsifii 
that  some  of  them  arc  good.  A  good  pr^dei 
or  senator,  or  representative  wiU  have  a  nator 
Virtue  will  slumber:  the  wieki 
continually  wfllehing:  consequently  y( 
undone.  Where  are  your  checks!  V( 
1  hereditary  nobility — an  order  of  me 
to  whom  hnman  eyes  can  be  cast  up  for  rulie 
for,  says  the  constitution,  there  is  no  title  < 
nobility  to  be  granted;  which,  by  the  by,  won 
not  have  been  so  dangerous,  as  the  perilous  ce 
slon  of  the  powers  contained  in  that  paper ;  i 
canae,  as  Montesquieu  says,  when  you  givetitl 
of  nobility,  yon  liiowwhat  you  give;  bnfwU 
yon  give  power,  you  know  not  what  you  ^' 
If  yon  say,  that  out  of  this  depraved  mnaSi  1 
can  collect  luminous  characters,  it  wiSi 
avail,  nnless  this  luminous  breed  will  be  ¥* 
gated  from  generation  to  generation;  an-^ 
then,  if  the  number  of  ricions  charact^'f 
preponderate,  you  are  undone.  And  tJ:* 
will  certainly  bo  the  cose,  is,  to  my  mit^ 
fcctly  clear.  In  the  British  govemmen^^ 
are  real  balances  and  checks;  in  this  ^M 
there  are  only  ideal  balances.  Till  I  a--— 
vinced  that  there  are  actual,  efficient  ot* 
will  not  give  my  assent  to  its  establish 
The  president  and  senators  have  notlr:^ 
lose.  They  have  not  that  interest  in  tjt 
scrvation  of  the  government,  that  the  liitf' 
lords  have  in  England,  They  will  there*^ 
regardless  of  tho  interests  of  the  peopled 
constitution  will  be  as  safe  with  one  b>  ^ 
with  two.     It  will  answer  every  pnrp*:3 


ibounded  command  over  our  souls,  our 
our  purses,  without  any  check  or  re- 
;.  How  are  you  to  keep  inquiry  alive? 
iiscovcr  their  conduct?  We  are  told  by 
«per,  that  a  reguhu:  statement  and  ac- 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
money,  shall  be  published  from  time  to 
Here  is  a  beautiful  check !  What  time  ? 
s  the  utmost  latitude  left  If  those  who 
Congress  please  to  put  that  construction 
t,  the  words  of  the  constitution  will  be 
d  by  publishing  those  accounts  once  in 
ndred  years.  They  may  publish  or  not, 
r  please.  Is  this  like  the  present  despised 
,  whereby  the  accounts  are  to  be  publish- 
ithlyt 

oae  now  to  speak  something  of  rcquisi- 
Bvhich  the  honorable  gentleman  thought 
ly  contemptible  and  disgraceful  That 
ible  gentleman  being  a  child  of  the  Revo- 
must  recollect  with  gratitude  the  glorious 
of  requisitions.  It  is  an  idea  that  must 
.teful  to  every  American.  An  English 
ras  sent  to  compel  us  to  pay  money  con- 
o  our  consent.  To  force  us  by  arbitrary 
rrannical  coercion  to  satisfy  their  un- 
^  demands.  We  wished  to  pay  with  our 
onsent.  Bather  than  pay  against  our 
t,  we  engaged  in  tliat  bloody  contest  which 
ated  80  gloriously.  By  requisitions  wc 
'ith  our  own  consent;  by  their  means 
re  triumphed  in  the  most  arduous  strug- 
at  ever  tried  the  virtue  of  man.  AVo 
,  tiien,  for  what  we  are  contending  now — 
vent  an  arbitrary  deprivation  of  our  i»ro- 
oontrary  to  our  consent  and  inclination. 
be  told  in  this  place,  that  thoHO  who  are 
us  are  our  representatives.  To  this  I  nn- 
that  there  is  no  real  check  to  prevent 
nining  us.  There  is  no  actual  responsi- 
The  only  semblance  of  a  check  is  the 
ve  power  of  not  re-electing  them.  This, 
bnt  a  feeble  barrier,  when  their  personal 
t.  their  ambition  and  avarice  come  to  be 


seven  representatives,  the  number  to  which  we 
are  now  entitled,  than  depend  on  the  uncertain 
and  ambiguous  language  of  that  paper.  The 
number  may  be  lessened  instead  of  being  in- 
creased; and  yet  by  argumentative,  construc- 
tive, implied  power,  the  proportion  of  taxes 
may  continue  the  same  or  be  increased.  No- 
thing is  more  perilous  than  constructive  power, 
which  gentlemen  are  so  wUling  to  trust  their 
happiness  to. 

If  sheriffs  prove  now  an  over-match  for  our 
legislature;  if  their  ingenuity  has  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  our  laws,  how  will  the  matter  be 
amended  when  they  come  clothed  with  federal 
authority?^  A  strenuous  argument  offered  by 
gentlemen  is,  that  the  same  uieriffs  may  collect 
for  the  continental  and  State  treasuries.  I  have 
before  shown,  that  this  must  have  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the 
federal  treasury  in  the  actual  collections,  and 
to  throw  all  deficiencies  on  the  State.  This 
imaginary  remedy  for  the  evil  of  congressional 
taxation,  will  have  another  oppressive  operation. 
The  sheriff  comes  to-day  as  a  State  collector — 
next  day  he  is  federal — ^how  are  you  to  fix  him? 
liow  will  it  be  possible  to  discriminate  oppres- 
sions committea  in  one  capacity,  from  those 
I)erpetrated  in  the  other?  Will  not  his  in- 
genuity perplex  the  simple,  honest  planter? 
Tliis  will  at  least  involve  in  difficulties,  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  legal  ingenuity. 
Wlien  you  fix  him,  where  are  you  to  punish 
him  ?  For,  I  suppose,  they  will  not  stay  in  our 
courts :  they  must  go  to  the  federal  court ;  for, 
if  I  understand  that  paper  right,  all  contn)ver- 
sies  arising  under  that  constitution,  or  under 
tlie  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  to  be 
tried  in  that  court.  When  gentlemen  told  us, 
that  this  part  deserved  the  least  exception,  I 
was  in  hopes  they  would  prove  that  there  was 
plausibility  in  their  suggestions,  and  that  op- 
pression would  probably  not  follow.  Are  wo 
not  told,  that  it  shall  be  treason  to  le\'y  war 
against  the  United  States  ?    Suppose  an  insult 
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a  possibilitj  of  anoh  evils,  tliey  ought  to  be 
guarded  tigaiast. 

There  are  to  be  ft  number  of  plneeB  fitted  ont 
for  ftrsenals  and  dock-yards  in  the  different 
States,  Unless  yon  sell  to  Congress  auch  places 
as  are  proper  for  tliese,  witliin  your  State,  you 
will  not  be  consistent  after  adoption ;  it  reaults 
therefore  clearly  tbat  yon  are  to  give  into  their 
hands,  all  sneh  places  ae  are  fit  for  slronghoIdB. 
When  yoa  have  the»  fortifications  and  gar- 
risons within  your  St«t«,  your  legislatare  will 
Lave  no  power  over  them,  though  they  see  the 
most  dangerous  insults  offered  to  the  (wople 
daily.  They  are  alao  to  have  magarinos  iu  each 
Btate;  these  depositories  for  arms,  thongh 
within  the  Stale,  will  he  free  from  the  control 
of  its  legislature.  Are  we  at  lust  brought  to 
such  a  hiuniliating  and  debasing  degradation, 
that  we  cannot  be  trusted  with  anna  for  our 
own  defence  ?  There  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween having  onr  arros  in  our  own  possessiou 
and  under  onr  own  direction,  and  haring  them 
under  the  management  of  Congress.  If  onr 
defence  be  the  real  object  of  having  those  arms. 
In  whose  hands  can  they  bo  trusted  with  more 
propriety,  or  equal  safety  to  us,  as  in  our  own? 
If  our  legisiaturo  be  unworthy  of  legislating 
for  everj-  foot  in  this  State,  they  are  unworthy 
of  saying  another  word. 

The  clnnse  which  6ays  that  Congress  shall 
"  provide  for  arming,  organizing  and  disciplining 
the  militia,  and  for  governing  snob  part  of  theiu 
as  may  be  employed  ia  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respect- 
ively the  appointment  of  the  officers,"  seemed 
to  put  the  States  in  tlie  power  of  Congress.  I 
wished  to  be  informed,  if  Congress  neglected 
to  discipline  tbcm,  whether  the  States  were 
not  precluded  from  doing  it.  Not  bcin§  favored 
with  a  particnlar  answer,  I  am  conhrmed  in 
my  opinion,  that  the  Stales  have  not  the  power 
of  disciplining  them,  without  recurring  to  the 
doctrine  of  -■•.-. 


l>otli ;  they  are  entirely  given  op  "< 
Let  him  candidly  tell  me,  where  and  ^vl>^ 
freedom  exist,  when  the  sword  and  pu"»t"^ 
—  up  by  the  people)  Unless  a  nxiJ' 
1  affdrs  interposed,  no  nation  e' 
tained  its  liberty  ancr  the  kiss  of  tt^^< 
and  purse.  Can  yon  prove  by  any  f  'i 
ative  deduction,  that  it  is  possible  ta*a^ 
without  retwning  one  of  these  ?  If  - 
them  up,  yon  are  gone.  Give  ns  at  lea^^:— 
Bible  apology  why  Congress  ehonid  k^^^ 
proceeaingB  in  secret  They  have  *'— ■  — 
of  keeping  them  secret  as  long  us  the^^^ 
for  the  provision  for  a  periodical  pnbli^cr- 
too  inex{)licit  and  ambiguous  t«  avail  ad-^ 
The  expression,  from  tinie  to  time,  a— ^ 
more  than  once  observed,  admits  of  aiE-^* 
sion.  They  may  carry  on  the  most  -wi^  J 
jiemicious  of  schemes  under  the  dariC  ~ 
secrecy.  The  liberlies  of  a  people  ne^  ^ 
nor  ever  will  he  secure,  when  the  trai^K^ 
of  their  rulers  may  be  concealed  fro^  ^ 
Tbe  most  iniquitous  plots  may  bo  c«.^^B 
against  their  liberty  and  happineas.  1 1^ 
an  advocate  for  divulging  mdiacrimiiKiz* 
the  operations  of  government,  though  l::^*" 
tico  of  our  ancestors  in  some  degree  jn.  -^ 
Such  transactions  as  relate  to  militai — ^* 
tions,  or  affairs  of  great  conaeqncncei,  -m 
mediate  promulgation  of  which  aiigh  -^ 
the  interests  of  the  eommaujty,  I  wc:^ 
wish  to  be  published,  till  the  end  which  c: 
their  secrecy  should  have  been  effect^E^ 
to  cover,  with  the  veil  of  secrecy,  the  <^ 
routine  of  business,  is  an  aboniioatioc:*^ 
eyes  of  every  intelligent  man,  and  ever — ^ 
to  his  country.  " 

[Yr.  Henry  then,  in  a  very  animated  ^ 
expatiated  on  the  evil  and  pemicions  t^^ 
of  keepbg  secret  the  common  proceec^ 
government,  and  said,  that  it  was  conr  ■* 
.1  . . .  ^j.  p(jjgj.  jy^ip  nnj'mnj_     The^ 
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of  the  transactions  of  the  Spanish  treaty.  We 
have  not  forgotten  with  what  a  thick  veil  of 
secrecy  those  transactions  were  covered. 

We  are  told  that  this  government,  collectively 
taken,  is  without  an  example ;  that  it  is  national 
in  this  i>art,  and  federal  m  that  part,  &c.  We 
may  be  amnsed,  if  we  please,  by  a  treatise  of 
political  anatomy.  In  tne  brain  it  is  national : 
the  Mtamina  are  federal — some  limbs  are  federal, 
otiiers  national.  The  senators  are  voted  for  by 
the  State  legislatures ;  so  far  it  is  federal.  In- 
dividuals choose  the  members  of  the  first 
branch;  here  it  is  national.  It  is  federal  in 
conferring  general  powers,  but  national  in  re- 
taining them.  It  is  not  to  be  supported  by  the 
State&--the  pockets  of  individusds  are  to  be 
searched  for  its  maintenance.  What  signifies 
it  to  me,  that  you  have  the  most  curious  ana- 
tomical description  of  it  in  its  creation  ?  To  all 
the  oonunon  purposes  of  legislation  it  is  a  great 
consolidation  of  government.  You  are  not  to 
have  the  right  to  legislate  in  any  but  trivial 
cases :  you  are  not  to  touch  private  contracts : 
you  are  not  to  have  the  right  of  having  arms  in 
your  own  defence :  you  cannot  be  trusted  with 
dealing  out  justice  between  man  and  man. 
What  shall  the  States  have  to  do  ? — Take  care 
of  the  poor,  repair  and  make  highways,  erect 
bridges,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  Abolish  the 
State  legislatures  at  once.  What  purposes 
should  they  be  continued  for?  Our  legislature 
will  indeed  be  a  ludicrous  spectacle — one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  men  marching  in  solemn, 
farcical  procession,  exhibiting  a  mournful  pioof 
of  the  lost  liberty  of  their  country,  without  the 
power  of  restoring  it.  But,  sir,  we  have  the 
consolation,  that  it  is  a  mixed  government; 
that  is,  it  may  work  sorely  on  your  neck,  but 
you  will  have  some  comfort  by  saying,  that  it 
was  a  federal  government  in  its  origin. 

I  beg  gentlemen  to  consider;  lay  aside  your 
prejudices — ^is  this  a  federal  government  ?    Is  it 
not  a  consolidated  government  for  every  pur- 
pose almost  ?     Is  the  government  of  Virginia  a 
ijtate   government,   after  tliis   government  is 
adopted  ?    I  grant  that  it  is  a  republican  gov- 
ernment;   but  for  what  purposes?     For  such 
trivial,   domestic  considerations,   as  render  it 
unworthy  the  name  of  a  legislature.    I  shall 
take  leave  of  this  political  anatomy  by  observ- 
ing, that  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  that  ever 
entered  into  the  imagination  of  man.    If  our 
political  diseases  demand  a  cure,  this  is  an 
unheard  of  medicine.    The  honorable  member, 
I  am  convinced,  wanted  a  name  for  it.    Were 
your  health  in  danger,  would  you  take  new 
medicine  ?    I  need  not  make  use  of  these  ex- 
clamations ;  for  every  member  in  this  committee 
most  be  alarmed  at  making  new  and  unusual 
experiments  in  government.    Let  us  have  na- 
tional credit  and  a  national  treasury  in  case  of 
war.    You  never  can  want  national  resources 
in  time  of  war,  if  the  war  be  a  national  one,  if 
it  be  necessar}',  and  this  necessity  bo  obvious 
to  the  meanest  capacity.    The  utmost  exertions 
vill  be  used  by  the  people  of  America  in  that 


case.  A  republic  has  this  advantage  over  a 
monarchy,  that  its  wars  are  generally  founded 
on  more  just  grounds.  A  republic  can  never 
enter  into  a  war,  unless  it  be  a  national  war, 
unless  it  be  approved  of,  or  desired  by  the 
whole  community.  Did  ever  a  republic  fail  to  '' 
use  the  utmost  resources  of  the  community 
when  a  war  was  necessary  ?  I  call  for  an  ex- 
ample. I  call  also  for  an  example,  when  a 
republic  has  been  engaged  in  a  war  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  its  people.  There  are  thousands 
of  examples  where  the  ambition  of  its  prince 
has  precipitated  a  nation  into  the  most  destruc- 
tive war.  No  natiqn  ever  withheld  power 
when  its  object  was  just  and  right.  I  will 
hazard  an  observation :  I  find  fault  with  the 
paper  before  you,  because  the  same  power  that 
declares  war,  has  the  ability  to  carry  it  on.  Is 
it  so  in  England  ?  The  king  declares  war :  the 
house  of  commons  gives  the  means  of  carrying 
it  on.  This  is  a  strong  check  on  the  king.  He 
will  enter  into  no  war  tliat  is  unnecessary ;  for 
the  commons,  having  the  power  of  withholding 
the  means,  will  exercise  that  power,  unless  the 
object  of  the  war  bo  for  the  interest  of  the 
nation.  Ilow  is  it  here?  The  Congress  can 
both  declare  war  and  carry  it  on,  and  levy 
your  money  as  long  as  you  have  a  shilling  to 

pay. 

I  shall  now  speak  a  little  of  the  colonial  con- 
federacy which  was  proposed  at  Albany.  Mas- 
sachusetts did  not  give  her  consent  to  the  pro- 
ject at  Albany  so  as  to  consolidate  with  the 
other  colonies.  Had  there  been  a  consolidation 
at  Albany,  where  would  have  been  their  char- 
ter? Would  that  confederacy  have  preserved 
their  charter  from  Britain?  The  strength  and 
energy  of  the  then  designed  government  would 
liave  crushed  American  opposition. 

The  American  revolution  took  its  origin  from 
clic  comparative  weakness  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, not  being  concentred  into  one  point. 
A  concentration  of  the  strength  and  interest  of 
the  Britisli  government  in  one  point,  would 
have  rendered  opi)Osition  to  its  tyrannies  fruit- 
less. For  want  of  that  consolidation  do  we 
now  enjoy  liN^rty,  and  the  privilege  of  debating 
at  this  moment.  I  am  pleased  with  the  colo- 
nial establishment.  The  example  which  the 
honorable  member  has  produced  to  persuade  us 
to  depart  from  our  present  confederacy,  rivets 
me  to  my  former  opinion,  and  convinces  me 
that  consolidation  must  end  in  the  destruction 
of  our  liberties. 

The  honorable  gentleman  has  told  us  of  our 
ingratitude  to  France.  She  does  not  intend 
to  take  payment  by  force.  Ingratitude  shall 
not  be  laid  to  my  charge.  I  wish  to  see  the 
friendship  between  this  country  and  that  mag- 
nanimous ally  perpetuated.  Requisitions  will 
enable  us  to  pay  the  debts  wo  owe  to  France 
and  other  countries.  She  does  not  desire  us 
to  go  from  our  beloved  republican  government. 
The  change  is  inconsistent  with  our  engage- 
ments with  those  nations.  It  is  cried  out,  that 
those  in  opposition  wish  disunion.    This  is  not 
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trne.  They  are  the  moat  strenuoua  friends  to 
it.  Tills  govermnont  will  clearly  operate  dis- 
union.  If  it  be  hoard  on  t!ie  other  eide  of  the 
Atlaotio,  that  yon  ore  going  to  disDuite  and  dis- 
Bolve  the  confederacy,  what  says  Frnncet  Will 
eho  be  indifferent  to  on  event  tlmt  will  eo  rsdi- 
cfdlynffeet  her  troaties  with  us  t  Our  treaty 
with  her  is  founded  on  the  confederation — wo 
are  bunnd  to  her  as  thirteen  States  confederated. 
What  will  heoome  of  the  treaty)  It  is  said 
tliat  treaties  will  be  ou  a  better  footing;.  How 
so  f  Will  the  President,  Senate,  and  House  of 
Representatives  bo  parties  to  them  ?  I  caiwot 
conceive  how  the  treaties  can  bo  as  blading,  if 
the  confederacy  ia  dissolved,  a»  they  are  now. 
Those  nations  will  not  continue  their  friend- 
ship then;  they  will  become  our  cnomics.  I 
look  on  the  treaties  as  the  greatest  pillars  of 
safety.  If  the  house  of  Bourbon  keeps  ns,  we 
are  safe.  Dissolve  that  confederacy — nho  has 
you)— Tlie  British.  Fodoralisra  will  not  pro- 
tect yon  from  the  British.  Is  a  connection  with 
that  country  more  desirable  I  1  was  amazed 
when  gentlemen  forgot  tlie  friends  of  America. 
I  hope  that  this  dangerous  change  will  not  be 
eSec.t^'d.  It  is  safe  lor  the  French  and  Span- 
iards, that  wo  ehoold  continue  to  be  thirteen 
Btates;  but  it  is  not  so,  that  we  should  be  con- 
polidatcd  into  one  government.  They  hiflvo  aot- 
tlements  in  America^will  they  like  schemes  of 
popular  ambition  t  Will  they  not  have  some 
serious  retlectionsl  You  may  tell  them  you 
have  not  changed  your  situation ;  hat  they  will 
nol  believe  yon.  If  there  be  a  real  check  in- 
tended to  be  left  on  Congress,  it  must  be  lefl  in 
the  State  govemmeutii.  There  will  be  some 
check,  as  long  as  the  judges  are  inoomipt.  As 
long  OS  they  are  upright,  you  may  preserve 
your  liberty.  But  what  will  tlie  judges  deter- 
mine  when  the  8tat«and  federal  authority  come 
to  be  contrasted)  Will  your  liberty  then  bo 
secure,  when  the  congressional  laws  are  de- 
clared  paramount  to  the  laws  of  your  State, 


now,  dejiressed  by  the  most  intolerable 
in  the  different  ports  of  the  world ;  bei 
strong  hand  of  power  has  bolted  the 
dongeon  of  despotism.  Review  the 
situation  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
pretended  to  be  the  freest  quarter  of  t 
Cost  your  eyes  on  the  countries  co 
there.  Look  at  the  country  fi'oin  vf  hie 
descended,  I  beseech  you ;  and  olthouj 
separated  by  everlasting,  insuperable  p 
yet  there  are  some  virtuous  people  U 
are  friends  to  human  nature  and  libert 
at  Britain;    see  there  the  bolts  anc 

f  tower  J  see  bribery  and  corruption  del 
ttirest  fabric  that  ever  human  natan 
Can  &  gentleman,  who  is  an  Englis) 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  English  hii 
sire  to  prove  these  evils)  See  the  e6 
man  descended  from  a  friend  of  Ame 
the  efforts  of  that  man,  assisted  eve 
king,  to  mate  reforms.  But  you  find  1 
too  strong  to  be  amended.  Nothing  bi 
war  can  alter  them.  See  Ireland :  tb 
try  ^aning  from  century  to  centary, 
getting  their  government  amended. 
adoption  was  the  fashion  there.  Thej 
amendments  from  time  to  time,  but  e 
tained  them,  though  pressed  by  the 
oppression,  till  eightj'  thousand  toIub 
mnuded  them  sword  m  hand — till  the 
Britain  was  prostrate ;  when  the  Ame 
sistanee  was  crowned  with  Buecees. 
do  so )  If  you  judge  by  the  experieiw 
land,  you  must  obtain  Ibo  amendment' 
as  possible.  But,  I  ask  you  again,  whi 
example  that  a  government  was  ami 
those  who  instituted  it)  Where  is  tht 
of  the  errors  of  a  government  rectified 
who  adopted  them ) 

I  shall  make  a  fow  obsorvaHons  to  p 
tho  power  over  elections,  which  is  give 
gross,  is  contrived  by  the  federal  gov. 
that  the  peoplo  may  be  deprived  of  tht 
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tlemango  as  far  as  the  votes  of  one  hundred  poor 
men.  The  power  over  the  manner  admits  of  the 
most  dangerous  latitude.  Thej  maj  modify  it 
as  thej  please.  Thej  may  regulate  the  number 
of  votes  by  the  quantity  of  property,  without 
involving  any  repugnancy  to  the  constitution^ 
I  should  not  have  thought  of  this  trick  or  con- 
trivance, had  I  not  seen  how  the  public  liberty 
of  Rome  was  trifled  with  by  the  mode  of  voting 
by  centuries,  whereby  one  rich  man  had  as 
many  votes  as  a  multitude  of  poor  men.  The 
plebeians  were  trampled  on  till  they  resisted. 
The  patricians  trampled  on  the  liberties  of  the 
plebeians,  till  the  latter  had  spirit  to  assert  their 
right  to  freedom  and  eauality.  The  result  of 
the  American  mode  of  election  may  be  similar. 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  told,  that  I  have  gone 
through'  the  regions  of  fancy ;  that  I  deal  in 
noisy  exclamations,  and  mighty  professions  of 
patriotism.  Gentlemen  may  retain  their  opin- 
ions ;  but  I  look  on  that  paper  as  the  most  fatal 
plan  that  could  possibly  be  conceived  to  enslave 
a  free  people.  If  such  be  your  rage  for  novelty, 
take  it  and  welcome,  but  you  never  shall  have 


my  consent.  My  sentiments  may  appear  ex- 
travagant, but  I  can  tell  you,  that  a  number  of 
my  fellow-citizens  have  kindred  sentiments; 
and  I  am  anxious,  if  my  country  should  come 
into  the  hands  of  tyranny,  to  exculpate  myself 
from  being  in  any  degree  the  cause ;  and  to  ex- 
ert my  faculties  to  the  utmost  to  extricate  her. 
Whether  I  am  gratified  or  not  in  my  beloved 
form  of  government,  I  consider  that  the  more 
she  is  plunged  into  distress,  the  more  it  is  my 
duty  to  relieve  her.  Whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sult, I  shall  wait  with  patience  till  the  day  may 
come  when  an  opportunity  shall  offer  to  exert 
myself  in  her  cause. 

But  I  should  be  led  to  take  that  man  for  a 
lunatic,  who  should  tell  me  to  run  into  the 
adoption  of  a  government  avowedly  defective, 
in  hopes  of  having  it  amended  afterwards. 
Were  I  about  to  give  away  the  meanest  par- 
ticle of  my  own  property,  I  should  act  with 
more  prudence  and  discretion.  My  anxiety 
and  fears  are  great,  lest  America,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system,  should  be  cast  into  a  fath- 
omless abyss. 


RICHARD   HENRY  LEK. 


Thx  name  of  Loe  occupies  a  prominent  and  honorable  position  in  Qie  politioal,  rdigio^ 
domestic  history  of  the  American  colonies.  Richard,  the  great-grandlather  of  Biofaard  ^ 
Lee,  removed  from  England  to  Virginia,  dnriog  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Pint,  and  Kft«r  "f^ 
several  voyages  to  his  native  country,  finally  settled  in  the  connly  of  NoTthnmberlsnd,  1>«* 
the  valleys  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  rivers.  Buring  the  dvil  war  between  ^^ 
the  First  and  the  British  Parliament,  this  Bicbard  Lee,  and  Governor  Sir  'William  B^^ 
conducted,  on  the  port  of  Virginia,  the  negotiations  conseqoentnpon  her  resiatance  to  tlt^ 
ships  and  troops  of  Cromwell,  which  had  been  sent  to  reduce  her  to  an  allegiance.  TTib.-' 
defend  the  colony  against  this  force,  but  refusing  fidelity  to  the  Protector,  thej  oonsnnuv^ 
treaty,  in  which  Virginia  was  styled  an  "independent  dominion."  On  the  death  of  Orc^ 
Lee,  with  the  asri,Btance  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  procnred  a  declaration,  proolaiming  ^^ 
the  8«»nd  "King  of  England,  France,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Virgima,"  two  years  prev^" 
his  restoration.  For  this  manifestation  of  loyalty,  Charles,  after  he  was  restored  to  bia  — ' 
ordered  the  arms  of  Virginia  to  be  added  to  those  of  England,  France,  Scotland  and  I 
with  the  motto  "£^  dat  Virginia  quintam."  After  the  union  of  England  and  ScoUa— 
arms  of  Virginia  were  qnartered  with  those  of  England,  &c.,  with  the  motto  ".En  dat  V 
jWH-tam;"  and  from  these  circomstancea  Virginia  derived  her  title  of  "  Andent  Don^ 
In  gratitude  for  the  eminent  services  of  Mr.  Lee,  Richard,  his  second  son,  was  appointe^M 
honorable  and  infloeotia]  seat  in  the  king's  conncil  of  Virginia.  This  office  was  transmitted  W 
mas,  the  third  son  of  the  last  mentioned  Richard  Lee,  and  the  father  of  ^chard  Henry,  ttf 
jeot  of  the  present  sketch. 

Richard  HcuryLc*  was  bom  on  the  twentieth  day  of  Jiinnnry,  1732,  In  Westmorelaiid  C 
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(f  the  coort  The  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  in  which  position  he 
became  thoronghly  yersed  in  the  laws  of  legislation,  and  the  roles  of  parliamentary  proceedings. 
Tor  a  long  time,  through  want  of  confidence,  and  natural  diffidence,  he  took  very  little  part  in 
lebate ;  but  the  occasion  arrived  when  he  rose  to  a  position  among  the  first  in  ability  and  elo- 
[oenoe.  A  bill  was  before  the  House  ^^  to  lay  so  heavy  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  slaves,  as 
^eotually  to  stop  the  disgraceful  traffic."  It  met  with  the  strongest  opposition.  Mr.  Lee  spoke 
n  favor  of  the  imposition.  "As  the  consequences,  sir,"  said  he,  "of  the  determination  which 
re  mnst  make  in  the  subject  of  this  day^s  debate,  will  greatly  affect  posterity  as  weU  as  our- 
idves,  it  surely  merits  our  most  serious  attention.  If  this  be  bestowed,  it  will  appear  both  from 
eason  and  experience,  that  the  importation  of  slaves  into  this  colony,  has  been  and  will  be 
ittended  with  effects  dangerous  to  our  political  and  moral  interest  When  it  is  observed  that 
<»ne  of  our  neighboring  colonies,  though  much  later  than  ourselves  in  point  of  settlement,  are 
low  far  before  us  in  improvement,  to  what,  sir,  can  we  attribute  this  strange  and  unhappy  truth? 
[he  reason  seems  to  be  this — ^that  with  their  whites  they  import  arts  and  agriculture,  while  we 
rith  omr  blacks,  exclude  both.  Nature  has  not  particularly  favored  them  with  superior  fertility 
ff  soil,  nor  do  they  ei\joy  more  of  the  sun's  cheering  influence,  yet  greatly  have  they  out- 
tripped  us.  *  *  *  ♦  In  my  opinion,  not  the  cruelties  practised  in  the  conquest  of  Spanish 
America,  not  the  savage  barbarities  of  a  Saracen,  can  be  more  big  with  atrocity  than  our  cruel 
nide  to  Africa.  There  we  encourage  those  poor  ignorant  people  to  wage  eternal  war  agiunst 
•ch  other;  not  nation  against  nation,  but  father  against  son,  children  against  parents,  and 
irothers  agidnst  brothers ;  whereby  parental  and  filial  affection  is  terribly  violated ;  that  by  war, 
tealth  or  surprise,  we  Christians  may  be  furnished  with  our  fellow-creatures,  who  are  no  longer 
0  be  considered  as  created  in  the  image  of  God,  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  equally  entitled  to 
iberty  and  freedom,  by  the  great  law  of  nature,  but  they  are  to  be  deprived,  for  ever  deprived, 
»f  an  the  comforts  of  life,  and  to  be  made  the  most  miserable  of  all  the  human  race.  I  have 
een  it  observed  by  a  great  writer,  that  Christianity,  by  introducing  into  Europe  the  truest  prin- 
iples  of  hxmianity,  universal  benevolence  and  brotherly  love,  had  happily  abolished  civil 
lavery.  Let  us  who  profess  the  same  religion,  practise  its  precepts,  and  by  agreeing  to  this 
luty,  convince  the  world  that  we  know  and  practise  our  true  interests,  and  that  we  pay  a 
►roper  regard  to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity."  Mr.  Lee's  eloquence  on  this  occasion 
ras  highly  applauded,  but  the  principles  he  advocated  were  not  popular,  and  the  bill  was 
ejected. 

The  next  important  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Lee,  was  the  exposure  of  the  frauds  and  corrup- 
ions  practised  by  Mr.  Robinson,  the  treasurer  of  the  colony  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Robinson  was  a 
nan  of  immense  wealth  and  social  power,  and  was  very  popular  with  the  aristocratic  party,  of 
which  Lb  was  a  member.*  These  circumstances,  together  with  that  of  his  occupying  the 
speaker's  chair  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  before  whom  Mr.  Lee  was  to  speak,  required  great 
boldness,  energy  and  sagacity  to  introduce  the  investigation  successfully.  This  ho  accomplished 
with  the  skill  of  a  master,  and  proved  clearly  that  the  treasurer  had  been  guilty  of  re-issuing 
reclaimed  treasury  bills,  to  his  friends  and  favorites  to  support  their  extravagance ;  thereby  de- 
fending the  colony. 

When  Patrick  Henry  proposed  his  resolutions  in  1765,  against  the  Stamp  Act,  Mr.  Lee  lent 
the  full  force  of  his  splendid  mind  and  eloquence  to  their  support.  In  the  debate  upon  this  im- 
portant act  people  knew  not  which  most  to  admire;  the  overwhelming  might  of  Henry  or  the 
r^istless  persuasion  of  Lee.  Mr.  Lee  also  contributed  powerful  articles  against  the  "  odious 
set,"  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  he  furnished  an  array  of  arguments  against  it  to  his  friends 
^  England,  that  were  sufficient  to  convince  every  one  of  the  ruinous  policy  of  the  measure. 
His  letters  about  this  period  are  the  embodiment  of  energy  and  patriotism.  In  one  addressed 
to  John  Dickinson,  dated  July  25th,  1768,  in  speaking  of  the  declaratory  act  which  ac- 
companied the  repeal  of  the  Stomp  Act,  as  a  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  colonies,  he  says : — 

*  At  Uila  time  two  parties  divided  the  Uonse  of  Burgesses.    Although  they  could  not  be  strictly  termed  "  whig  and 
^I'^thej  were  called  aristocratic  and  republican.    Mr.  Lee  was  a  firm  and  ardent  republican,  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
ord  might  be  applied  to  Cato  or  Hampden. 
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"To  prevent  tbe  aaccees  of  thism^Jiut  Bjstem,  an  union  of  oomuel  and  wtian  K^owg  all  the  a 
oniea,  ia  nndonbtedly  neoenftry.  The  politicton  of  Italy  delivered  the  reaolt  oi  reuon  ind  e 
perienoe,  when  he  proposed  the  way  to  emffitett,  if  dttition.  Hoiv  to  effect  tMi  mdagt,  is  ti 
wiMet  and  finnest  manner,  pertupa,  time  and  araoh  reflection  only  can  shor.  But  well  to  n 
derstand  each  other,  and  timelj-  to  bo  informed  of  what  paesea  both  here  and  in  Gmt  Biitd 
it  would  Beem  tliat  not  only  eeleot  oommltteea  should  be  appointed  hy  all  tLe  eolraiie^  hot  tint 
private  oorrespondenoe  ahoold  I>e  oondncted  between  the  lovers  of  UbertT'  in  ev^ry  pttniDM.' 

Early  in  1TS9  Mr.  Lee  introduced  into  the  House  of  Bnrgeases,  reaolntlona  "dflDjiag  t 
right  of  the  mother  country  to  bind  the  colonies  in  any  oase  whatever,"  and  SmUj  rcanonitnt 
against  the  act  anthoriiong  the  crown  to  have  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  oolomiea  toan^ertad 
England  to  be  tried  for  offoioeB  allied  to  have  been  oommittAd  in  4ihe  colGniu."  11m 
resolntions  were  oonddered  by  the  Mends  of  the  Grown  as  eeditioos,  and  the  Qorenur  i 
solved  the  House  so  soon  as  ho  waa  Inibrmed  of  their  adoption  by  that  body.  Oa  tlie  dii 
Intiou  of  the  assembly,  the  members  convened  at  a  private  house,  where  they  droir  iqi  atU 
of  convention,  agreeing  not  to  import  or  encourage  in  any  way  British  mann&ctnrea,  whila  t 
revenue  acts  remained  in  force.  In  the  enforcement  of  these  measures  Ur.  Lee  wa»  veiy  adii 
In  his  own  family  he  strictly  adhered  to  the  articles,  and  he  was  vigilant  in  watching  thoa*  vIm 
he  suspected  of  a  reluctant  acquiescence.  "  To  the  domestic  loom  he  had  reooorae  tot  elolU 
for  himself  and  family,  and  for  'wine  and  oil'  he  resorted  to  his  own  hills." 

The  years  1770  and  1771  passed  away  in  comparative  quiet.  Ifr.  Lee  daring  thia  time  win 
persevered  in  the  course  he  had  marked  out;  continued  his  correspondence  and  wlddyqn 
the  information,  respecting  the  probable  intentions  of  the  ministry,  which  he  waa  oontinaa 
receiving  from  England,  throngh  the  vigilance  of  his  brother,  Arthur  Lee.t  In  1773  Fsriina' 
determined  to  establish  in  Qie  colonies,  courts  with  admiralty  Jurisdiction  and  powers.  Bf  * 
proceeding  trial  by  jury  was  suspended,  uid  the  property  and  lives  of  the  ooloniale  p\i«* 
the  mercy  of  judges  who  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Mr.  Lee  opposed  tJJ» ' 
Bure,  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  proposed  to  address  an  humble  petition  to  hia  SO* 
which,  after  reciting  the  grievances  of  the  colonists,  should  pray,  "that  he  would  be  rsrH" 
donaly  pleased  to  recommend  like  repeal  of  the  acta  passed  for  the  purpoee  of  raintng  ^  i 
in  America,  and  for  subjecting  American  property  to  the  determination  of  admir^t^^ 
where  the  constitutional  trial  by  jury  is  not  permitted." 

On  the  assembling  of  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  fourth  of  September,  1T74,     ^ 
took  his  seat  in  that  body  together  with  George  Washington  and  Patrick  Henry,  who  ^" 
had  been  deputed  delegates  fhnn  the  colony  of  Yirginia.    In  this  augost  aseeiubly,  and  ' 
'  19  CoDgroiisioiial  career,  Mr.  Lee  distiiigui^od  himaetf  by  the  boldness  of  li 
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nd  the  energy  with  which  he  supported  them.  The  address  he  prepared  by  the  direction  of 
/ongress  in  1775,  on  behalf  of  the  twelve  United  Colonies,  is  an  imperishable  evidence  of  his 
atriotism  and  eloquence.  The  important  motion  of  the  seventh  of  Jane,  1776,  ^^  that  these 
rnited  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States ;  that  thej  are  ab- 
olved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown ;  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them 
nd  the  State  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved,^^  was  prepared  and  intro- 
need  by  Mr.  Lee,  and  he  supported  them  in  a  brilliant  and  powerful  speech.  A  few  days  after 
be  introduction  of  this  motion  Mr.  Lee  was  called  home  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  wife, 
rhich  circumstance  prevented  his  taking  his  seat  as  chairman  of  the  committee  upon  his  reso- 
itioQ  according  to  parliamentary  rules.  Mr.  Jefiferson  was  appointed  in  his  place.  In  August 
e  returned  to  Congress,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  following  June  he 
stomed  to  Virginia.  Again  in  1778,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Congress,  and  for  the  next  two  years 
Bndered  eminent  services,  either  as  the  head,  or  a  member  of  important  committees.  In  the 
[Hing  of  the  year  1780,  he  was  re-elected  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia.  The 
>yal  troops,  defeated  in  the  north,  now  turned  their  operations  to  the  southward.  The  incur- 
ons  of  the  enemy  upon  the  coasts  of  Virginia  kept  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm 
od  danger,  and  the  small  fleets,  which  could  pass  up  the  rivers,  landed  troops  and  pillaged  the 
>antry.  Westmoreland,  the  county  in  which  Mr.  Lee  resided,  from  its  situation,  was  much  ex- 
Dsed  to  these  distressing  incursions,  and  he  was  called  upon  by  the  State  to  take  command  of 
le  militia  and  repel  the  enemy.  In  this  position  he  evinced  his  characteristic  judgment  and  ao- 
vity,  annoying  the  enemy  on  their  approaches  and  making  excellent  arrangements  for  a  suc- 
assful  defence. 

During  the  years  1780, 1781,  1782,  Mr.  Lee  remained  in  the  Assembly  of  his  native  State,  be- 
eving  that  his  services  would  be  more  profitable  to  his  country  in  that  position,  rather  than  in 
16  Congress  of  the  United  Colonics.  At  this  time  propositions  were  introduced  in  the  assem- 
ly,  to  pay  debts  due  to  England;  to  make  paper  money  a  legal  tender;  and  to  impose  a  tax  to 
apport  the  clergy.  These  propositions  were  advocated  by  Mr.  Lee,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Henry 
ith  great  power.*  In  1784  Mr.  Lee  again  returned  to  Congress,  and  was  chosen  president  of  that 
ody.  Under  the  Federal  Constitution  he  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  United  States 
»enate,  in  which  assembly  he  fully  sustained  the  exalted  reputation  he  had  early  acquired.  In 
792  he  retired  altogether  from  public  life,  and  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1794,  at  his  home  in 
Hiantilly,  Virginia,  he  died  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  ago. 
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Bj  a  resolution  of  Congress  passed  on  the 
•lird  of  June,  1775,  a  committee  was  appointed 
M)  prepare  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Sreat  Britain.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  R.  R.  Liv- 
ingston and  Edmund  Randolph  composed  that 

*  An  loterestiii^  comparison  of  the  mcrita  of  these  great 
^U  this  period  of  their  lives,  Is  glTon  by  a  correspondent 
^  th«  author  of  the  life  of  Patrick  IXenry.  "  I  mot  with 
^•WA  Henry  In  the  Assembly,  in  May,  1783;  I  also  then 
i»rtvi^  Richard  Henry  Lee.  These  two  gentlemen  were 
^  i^r«at  leaders  of  the  ITonsc  of  Delegates,  and  were  almost 
'"'^sUiitly  opposed.  There  were  many  other  great  men  who 
^Vonsiwl  to  that  body,  bnt  as  orators  they  cannot  be  named 
^th  Henry  or  Lee.  Mr.  Lee  was  a  polished  gentleman.  lie 
^  lost  the  Qse  of  one  of  his  hands,  but  his  manner  was  per- 
^J  fTMefhL  His  language  was  always  chaste,  and,  al- 
^^*ogh  somewhat  too  monotonoos,  his  speeches  were  always 
76t  he  did  not  rarish  yonr  senses  or  carry  away 


committee,  and  Mr.  Lee,  as  chairman,  drafted 
the  following  address,  which  was  adopted  by 
Congress  on  the  eighth  of  July,  1775,  and  for- 
warded to  England  in  charge  of  Mr.  Penn.t 

your  Judgment  by  storm.  His  was  the  mediate  class  of  elo- 
quence described  by  Bollin  in  his  Belles  Lettres.  He  was  like 
a  beautiful  river  meandering  through  a  flowery  mead,  but 
which  never  overflowed  its  banks.  It  was  Henry  who  was  the 
mountain  torrent,  that  swept  away  every  thing  before  it ;  it 
was  he  alone  who  thundered  and  lightened,  he  alone  attained 
that  sublime  species  of  eloquence  also  mentioned  by  Bollin.*' 
t  There  were  two  addresses  ft-om  the  colonies,  by  their 
delegates  in  Congress,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britidn, 
one  which  was  written  by  John  Jay,  in  accordance  with  a 
resolve  of  Congress  of  October  11th,  1774,  and  the  one  se- 
lected; prepared  in  accordance  with  a  resolve  of  Congress  ot 
June  8d,  1 775.  The  circumstance  of  there  being  two,  has  often 
caused  debate  as  to  their  authorship. — Sm  Journals  qfCon^ 
grMS,  voL  i.  pp.  19,  20,  79, 106. 
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Tk€  twelve  United  Cohnies,  by  their  delegates  in 
Congress,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain: 

Friends,  Oocktbtmen  xsh  Bbethren! — Bj 
these,  and  by  every  other  appellation  that  may 
designate  the  ties  which  bind  ns  to  each  other, 
we  entreat  yonr  serious  attention  to  this  our 
second  attempt  to  prevent  their  dissolution. 
Remembrance  of  former  friendships,  pride  in 
the  glorious  achievements  of  our  common  an- 
cestors, and  affection  for  the  heirs  of  their  vir- 
tues, have  hitherto  preserved  our  mutual  con- 
nection; but  when  that  friendship  is  violated 
by  the  grossest  injuries ;  when  the  pride  of  an- 
cestry becomes  our  reproach,  and  we  are  no 
otherwise  allied  than  as  tyrants  and  slaves, 
when  reduced  to  the  melancholy  alternative  of 
renouncing  your  favor  or  our  freedom ;  can  we 
hesitate  about  the  choice?  Let  the  spirit  of 
Britons  determine. 

In  a  former  address  we  asserted  our  rights, 
and  stated  the  injuries  we  had  then  received. 
We  hoped  that  flie  mention  of  our  wrongs 
would  have  roused  that  honest  indignation 
which  has  slept  too  long  for  your  honor,  or  the 
welfare  of  the  empire.  But  we  have  not  been 
permitted  to  entertain  this  pleasing  expectation. 
Every  day  brought  on  accumulation  of  injuries, 
and  the  invention  of  the  ministry  has  been  con- 
stantly exercised  in  adding  to  the  calamities  of 
your  American  brethren. 

After  the  most  valuable  right  of  legislation 
was  infringed;  when  the  powers  assumed  by 
your  Parliament,  in  which  we  are  not  rep- 
resented, and  from  our  local  and  other  circum- 
stances cannot  be  properly  represented,  render- 
ed our  property  precarious ;  after  being  denied 
that  mode  of  trial  to  which  we  have  been  long 
indebted  for  the  safety  of  our  persons  and  the 
preservation  of  our  liberties;  after  being  in 
many  instances  divested  of  those  laws  which 
were  transmitted  to  us  by  our  common  ances- 
tors, and  subjected  to  an  arbitraiy  code,  com- 
piled under  the  auspices  of  Roman  tyrants; 
after  those  charters,  which  encouraged  our  pre- 
decessors to  brave  death  and  danger  in  every 
shape,  on  unknown  seas,  in  deserts  unexplored, 
amidst  barbarous  and  inhospitable  nations,  were 
annulled;  when,  without  the  form  of  trial, 
without  a  public  accusation,  whole  colonies 
were  condemned,  their  trade  destroyed,  their 
inhabitants  impoverished ;  when  soldiers  were 
encouraged  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  Americans,  by  offers  of  impunity;  when 
new  modes  of  trial  were  instituted  for  the  ruin 
of  the  accused,  where  the  charge  carried  with 
it  the  horrors  of  conviction ;  when  a  despotic 
government  was  established  in  a  neighboring 
province,  and  its  limits  extended  to  every  part 
of  our  frontiers ;  we  little  imagined  that  any- 
thing could  be  added  to  this  black  catalogue  of 
unprovoked  injuries:  but  we  have  unliappily 
been  deceived,  and  the  late  measures  of  the 
British  ministry  fully  convince  us,  that  their 
object  is  the  reduction  of  these  colonies  to  sla- 
very and  ruin. 


To  confirm  this  assertion,  let  us  recall  ja 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  America,  since  o 
last  address.    Let  us  combat  the  calumnieft 
our  enemies ;  and  let  us  warn  yon  of  the  di 
gers  that  threaten  you  in  our  destraction.  Mm 
of  your  fellow  subjects,  whose  situation  c 
prived  them  of  other  support,  drew  their  mii 
tenance  from  the  sea;  but  thedeprivadon 
our  liberty  being  insufficient  to  siUisfy  the  : 
sentment  of  our  enemies,  the  horrors  of  haaa 
were  superadded,  and  a  British  Parliament,  w] 
in  better  times,  were  the  protectors  of  innocen 
and  the  patrons  of  humanity,  have,  without  i 
tinction  of  age  or  sex,  robbed  thousands  of  t 
food,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  draw  fin 
that  inexhaustible  source,  placed  in  their  nei| 
borhood  by  the  benevolent  Creator. 

Another  act  of  your  legislature  shuts  < 
ports,  and  prohibits  our  trade  with  any  1 
those  States  from  whom  the  great  law  of  b 
preservation  renders  it  absolutely  necessary 
should  at  present  withhold  our  conunerce.    ] 
this  act  (whatever  may  have  been  its  ded 
we  consider  rather  as  injurious  to  your  opnle 
than  our  interest.   All  our  commerce  termlnf 
with  you;    and  the  wealth  we  procure  fi 
other  nations,  is  soon  ^changed  for  your  su] 
fluities.    Our  remittances  must  then  cease  "v 
our  trade ;  and  our  refinements  with  our  aJ 
ence.    We  trust,  however,  that  laws  which 
prive  us  of  every  blessing  but  a  soil  that  te< 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  lilx 
which  renders  the  enjoyment  of  them  sec 
will  not  relax  our  vigor  in  their  defence, 
might  here  observe  on  the  cruelty  and  inc 
sistency  of  those,  who,  while  they  publ 
brand  us  with  reproachful  and  im worthy 
thets,  endeavor  to  deprive  us  of  the  meam 
defence    by  their    interposition    with   for* 
powers,  and  to  deliver  us  to  the  lawless  ravj 
of  a  merciless  soldiery.    But  happily  we 
not  without  resources;  and  thougn  the  ti 
and  humiliating  applications  of  a  British  mi 
try  should  prevail  with  foreign  nations,  yet 
dustrj',  prompted  by  necessity,  will  not  leav 
without  the  necessary  supplies. 

We  could  wish  to  go  no  further,  and,  n< 
wound  the  ear  of  humanity,  leave  untold  t' 
rigorous  acts  of  oppression,  which  are  dailj 
ercised  in  the  town  of  Boston,  did  not  we  h 
that  by  disclaiming  their  deeds,  and  punis 
the  perpetrators,  you  would  shortly  vindi 
the  honor  of  the  British  name,  and  re-estal 
the  violated  laws  of  justice. 

That  once  populous,  flourishing,  and  com: 
cial  town,  is  now  garrisoned  by  an  army, 
not  to  protect,  but  to  enslave  its  inhabit 
The  civil  government  is  overturned,  and  a : 
tary  despotism  erected  upon  its  ruins.  "V 
out  law,  without  right,  powers  are  assumec 
known  to  the  constitution.  Private  proper 
unjustly  invaded.  The  inhabitants,  daily 
jected  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiery 
forbid  to  remove,  in  defiance  of  their  na 
rights,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn 
pacts.    Or,  if  after  long  and  wearisome  s 
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tation,  a  pass  is  procured,  their  effects  are  de- 
tained, and  even  those  who  are  most  favored, 
have  DO  alternative  but  poverty  or  slavery. 
The  distress  of  many  thousand  people,  wantonly 
deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  a  subject, 
on  which  we  would  not  wish  to  enlarge. 

Yet  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  a  British 
fleet  (unjustified  even  by  acts  of  your  legisla- 
ture) are  daily  employed  in  ruining  our  com- 
merce, seiang  our  slups,  and  deoriving  whole 
communities  of  their  daily  bread.  Nor  will  a 
regard  for  your  honor  permit  us  to  be  silent, 
while '  British  troops  sully  your  glory,  by  ac- 
tions, which  the  most  inveterate  enmity  will 
not  palliate  among  civilized  nations,  the  wanton 
and  unnecessary  destruction  of  Charlestown,  a 
large,  ancient  and  once  populous  town,  just  be- 
fore deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  who  had  fled 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  your  soldiery. 

If  etill  you  retain  those  sentiments  of  com- 
fMssion  by  which  Britons  have  ever  been  dis- 
tingiushed;  if  the  humanity  which  tempered 
the  valor  of  our  common  ancestors  has  not  de- 
generated into  cruelty,  you  will  lament  the 
miseries  of  their  descendants. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  treatment? 
If  to  any  secret  principle  of  the  constitution, 
let  it  be  mentioneid :  let  us  learn  that  the  gov- 
enmient  we  have  long  revered  is  not  without 
its  defects,  and  that  while  it  gives  freedom  to  a 
part,  it  necessarily  enslaves  the  remainder  of 
the  empire.     If  such  a  principle  exists,  why 
for  ages  has  it  ceased  to  operate  ?    Why  at  this 
time  is  it  called  into  action?    Can  no  reason  be 
assigned  for  this  conduct?    or  must  it  be  re- 
solved into  the  wanton  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power?     And  shall  the  descendants  of  Britons 
tamely  submit  to  this?     No,  sirs'.     Wo  never 
will ;  while  we  revere  the  memory  of  our  gal- 
lant and  virtuous  ancestors,  we  never  can  sur- 
render those  glorious  privileges  for  which  they 
fought,  bled,  and  conquered.     Admit  that  your 
fleets  could  destroy  our  towns,  und  ravage  our 
sea-coasts;    these  are  inconsiderable  olyects, 
things  of  no  moment  to  men  whoso  bosoms 
glow  with  the  ardor  of  liberty.     We  can  retire 
beyond  the  reach  of  your  navy,  and,  without 
any  sensible  diminution  of  the  necessaries  of 
hfe,  enjoy  a  luxury,  which  from  that  period  you 
will  want — tho  luxury  of  being  free. 

We  know  the  force  of  your  arms,  and  was  it 
called  forth  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  your 
country,  we  might  dread  .the  exertion;  but  will 
Britons  fight  under  tho  banners  of  tyranny? 
Will  they  counteract  the  labors,  and  disgrace 
the  victories  of  their  ancestors?  Will  they 
forge  chains  for  their  posterity?  If  they  de- 
scend to  this  unworthy  task,  will  their  swords 
retain  their  edge,  their  arms  their  accustomed 
vigor  ?  Britons  can  never  become  the  instru- 
ments of  oppression,  till  they  lose  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  by  which  alone  they  are  invincible. 

Our  enemies  charge  us  with  sedition.  In 
what  does  it  consist  ?  In  our  refusal  to  submit 
to  unwarrantable  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty  ? 
If  so,  show  us  a  period  in  your  history  in  which 


you  have  not  been  equally  seditious.  We  are 
accused  of  aiming  at  independence ;  but  how  is 
this  accusation  supported  ?  By  the  allegations 
of  your  ministers — ^not  by  our  actions.  Abused, 
insulted,  and  contenmed,  what  steps  have  we 
pursued  to  obtain  redress?  We  have  carried 
our  dutiful  petitions  to  the  throne.  We  have 
applied  to  your  justice  for  relief.  We  have  re- 
trenched our  luxury,  and  withheld  our  trade. 

The  advantages  of  our  commerce  were  de- 
signed as  a  compensation  for  your  protection. 
When  you  ceased  to  protect,  for  w^hat  were  we 
to  compensate  ? 

What  has  been  the  success  of  our  endeavors? 
The  clemency  of  our  sovereign  is  unhappily  di- 
verted; our  petitions  are  treated  with  indig- 
nity; our  prayers  answered  by  insults.  Our 
application  to  you  remains  unnoticed,  and 
leaves  us  the  melancholy  apprehension  of  your 
wanting  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  assist 
us. 

Even  under  these  circumstances,  what  mea- 
sures have  we  taken  that  betray  a  desire  of  in- 
dependence ?  Have  we  called  in  the  aid  of  those 
foreign  powers  who  are  the  rivals  of  your  gran- 
deur ?  When  your  troops  were  few  and  de- 
fenceless, did  we  take  advantage  of  their  dis- 
tress, and  expel  them  our  towns?  or  have  we 
permitted  them  to  fortify,  to  receive  new  aid, 
and  to  acquire  additional  strength  ? 

Let  not  your  enemies  and  ours  persuade  you 
that  in  this  we  were  influenced  by  fear,  or  any 
other  unworthy  motive.  Tho  lives  of  Britons 
are  still  dear  to  us.  They  are  tho  children  ot 
our  parents,  and  an  uninterrupted  intercourse 
of  mutual  benefits  had  knit  the  bonds  of  friend* 
ship.  When  hostilities  were  commenced — when 
on  a  lato  occasion  we  were  wantonly  attacked 
by  your  troops,  though  we  rei)elled  their  as- 
saults and  returned  their  blows,  yet  wo  lament- 
ed tho  wounds  they  obliged  us  to  give;  nor 
have  we  yet  learned  to  rejoice  at  a  victory  over 
Englishmen. 

As  wo  wish  not  to  color  our  actions,  or  dis- 
guise our  thoughts,  wo  shall,  in  the  simple  lan- 
guage of  truth,  avow  tho  measures  wo  have 
l)ursued,  tho  motives  upon  which  wo  have  act- 
ed, and  our  future  designs. 

When  our  late  petition  to  the  throne  pro- 
duced no  other  cflect  than  fresh  injuries,  and 
votes  of  your  legislature,  calculated  to  justify 
every  severity ;  when  your  fleets  and  your  ar- 
mies were  prepared  to  wrest  from  us  our  prop- 
erty, to  rob  us  of  our  liberties  or  our  lives; 
when  the  hostile  attempts  of  General  Gago 
evinced  his  designs,  wo  levied  armies  for  our 
security  and  defence.  When  the  powers  vest- 
ed in  tho  governor  of  Canada  gave  us  reason 
to  apprehend  danger  from  that  quarter,  and  wo 
had  frequent  intimations  that  a  cruel  and  savage 
enemy  was  to  bo  lot  loose  upon  the  defenceless 
inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  we  took  such  mea- 
sures as  prudence  dictated,  as  necessity  will 
justify.  We  possessed  ourselves  of  Crown 
roint  and  Ticonderoga,  Yet  give  us  leave 
most  solemnly  to  assure  you,  that  we  have  not 
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yet  lost  Bight  of  the  ohject  we  have  over  hail  in 
view — a  reconciliatioa  with  you  ou  constitn- 
tional  principles,  aad  a  restoration  of  that 
friendly  intercowBe  which,  to  the  advantage  of 
hoth,  we  till  lately  inoiiitiuned. 

The  inhttbitanta  of  this  country  apply  them- 
selves chiofly  to  agricnltnre  and  commorce.  Ab 
their  fashions  and  manners  are  siniilar  to  yoara, 
yonr  markela  must  afford  them  the  conveni- 
ences and  luiuries  for  which  they  exchange  the 
produce  of  their  lahora.  The  w«ilth  of  this  ex- 
tended continent  centres  with  you;  and  onr 
trade  is  so  regulated  aii  to  he  snbservient  ouly 
to  your  intereat  Yon  are  too  reaaonahle  to  ex- 
pect, that  hy  taxes  (m  addition  to  this)  we 
ebould  contribute  to  your  expense;  to  believe 
after  diverting  the  fonntam,  that  tlie  etreamfl 
can  flow  with  unabated  force. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  refnso  to  submit  to 
the  restrictions  on  our  commerce.  From  whence 
is  this  inference  drawn?  Not  from  our  words; 
we  have  repeatedly  declared  the  contrwy,  and 
we  again  profess  our  submission  to  the  Eevcral 
acts  of  trade  and  navigation  passed  before  the 
year  17fl3,  trusting,  nevertholesH,  in  the  eqmty 
and  Justice  of  Parliament,  that  such  of  them 
as,  upon  cool  and  impartial  consideration,  shall 
appear  to  have  imposed  unnecessary  or  griev- 
ons  reBtrictioDH,  will,  at  some  happier  period,  be 
repealed  or  altered.  And  we  cheerfully  consent 
to  the  operation  of  snch  acts  of  the  British 
Parliament  as  shall  be  restrained  to  the  regola- 
tion  of  our  external  commerce,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  commercial  advantages  of  the 
whole  empire  to  the  mother  country,  and  the 
commercial  benefits  of  it^  respective  members; 
excluding  every  idea  of  taxation,  internal  or 
external,  for  raising  a  revenue  on  the  subjects 
in  America  without  their  consent. 

It  is  alleged  that  we  contribute  nothing  to 
the  common  defence.  To  tbia  wo  answer,  that 
the  advantages  which  Great  Britain 
from  the  mono|K)ly  of  our  trado,  far  exceed 


they  treat  with  freedom,  while  their  tow 
sacked;  when  daily  instances  of  ipjnsti 
oppression  disturb  the  slower  openttiooe 
son? 

If  this  proposal  is  really  snch  as  you 
oSer,  and  we  accept,  why  was  it  dela; 
the  nation  was  put  to  useless  expense, 
were  reduced  to  our  present  melajichol 
tion!  If  it  holds  forth  nothing,  why 
proposed?  unless,  indeed,  to  deceive  y 
a  belief  that  we  wore  unwilling  to  listci 
terms  of  accommodation.  Bnt  what  is 
ted  to  our  consideration  t  Wo  contend 
disposal  of  our  property.  We  are  told  i 
demand  is  unreasonable — that  our  Asi 
may  indeed  collect  our  money,  bnt  th 
must  at  the  same  time  offer,  not  what  i 
igeiieies  or  ours  may  require,  but  so  i 
shall  bo  deemed  aufficient  to  satisfy  th( 
of  a  minister,  and  enable  bim  to  provid 
vorites  and  dependants,  A  reonrrence 
own  treasury  will  convince  you  bow 
the  money  already  extorted  from  tia,  h 
applied  to  the  relief  of  your  burthens. 
pose  that  wo  would  thus  grasp  the  shod 
give  up  the  substance,  is  adding  insult  ' 

We  have  nevertheless  again  presei 
humble  and  dutiful  petition  to  onr  sov 
and  to  remove  every  imputation  of  oh 
have  requested  his  m^esty  to  direct  son 
by  which  the  united  applications  of  his 
colonists  may  be  improved  into  a  haf 
permanent  reconciliation.  We  arc  wil 
treat  on  such  terms  aa  con  alone  rei 
occonunodation  lasting;  and  wo  flatt 
solves,  that  our  pacific  endeavors  wil] 
tended  with  a  removal  of  ministerial 
and  a  repeal  of  those  laws,  of  tho  opor 
wliich  we  complain,  on  the  one  part 
disbanding  of  our  army,  and  a  disaol" 
our  commercial  associations,  on  the  oth. 

Tet,  conclude  not  from  this  that  we 
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retaining  it  in  snbleotion,  certain  and  inevitable. 
"What  then  remains  but  the  gratification  of  an 
ill-Jadged  pride,  or  the  hope  of  rendering  ns< 
sabservient  to  designs  on  yonr  liberty? 

Soldiers  who  have  sheathed  their  swords  in 
the  bowels  of  their  American  brethren,  will 
not  draw  them  with  more  reluctance  against 
70a.  When  too  late,  jon  maj  lament  the  loss 
of  that  freedom  which  we  exhort  yon,  while 
still  in  yonr  power,  to  preserve. 

On  Ihe  other  hand,  should  yon  prove  nn- 
snccessM;  dionld  that  connection  which  we 
most  ardently  wish  to  maintain,  be  dissolved ; 
should  your  ministers  exhaust  your  treasures, 
and  waste  the  blood  of  your  countrymen  in 
vdn  attempts  on  our  liberty,  do  they  not  deli- 
yer  yon,  weak  and  defenceless,  to  your  natural 
enemieBt 

Since,  then,  yonr  liberty  must  be  the  price 
of  yonr  victories,  your  ruin  of  your  defeat, — 
what  blind  &talitv  can  urge  you  to  a  pursuit 
destructive  of  all  that  Britons  hold  dear! 

If  you  have  no  regard  to  the  connection 
which  has  for  ages  subsisted  between  us;  if 
yon  have  forgot  me  wounds  we  have  received 
fighting  by  your  side  for  the  extensioa  of  the 


empire ;  if  our  commerce  is  not  an  object  below 
your  consideration;  if  justice  and  humanity 
have  lost  their  influence  on  your  hearts.  stiU 
motives  are  not  wanting  to  excite  your  indigna- 
tion at  the  measures  now  pursued.  Your 
wealth,  your  honor,  your  liberty  are  at  stake. 

Notwithstanding  the  distress  to  which  we 
are  reduced,  we  sometimes  forget  our  own 
afflictions,  to  anticipate  and  sympathize  in 
yours.  We  grieve  that  rash  and  inconsiderate 
counsels  should  precipitate  the  destruction  of 
an  empire,  which  has  been  the  envy  and  ad- 
miration of  ages;  and  call  God  to  witness  I  that 
we  would  part  with  our  property,  endanger 
our  lives,  and  sacrifice  eve^  thing  but  liberty, 
to  redeem  you  from  ruin. 

A  doud  hangs  over  your  heads  and  .ours: 
ere  this  reaches  you,  it  may  probably  burst 
upon  us ;  let  us,  then  (before  the  remembrance 
of  former  kindness  is  obliterated),  once  more 
r^>eat  those  appellations  which  are  ever  grate- 
ful in  our  ears ;  let  us  entreat  Heaven  to  avert 
our  rum,  and  the  destruction  that  threatens 
our  friends,  brethren  and  countrymen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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Tbi  ftnoeatore  of  William  Hennr  Drftyton  oame  originallj  from  Nordtampttmaliirie^  in 
land.  Thomas  Drayton,  liia  gruidAther,  emigrated  from  the  lalaad  of  Barbadoes,  In  txta 
with  Sir  John  Teamans  and  others,  in  the  year  1671,  and  aettled  in  Booth  Oarolin&.  W 
Henr^r,  the  sol^ect  of  the  present  sketob,  was  a  son  of  John  Drayton,  of  Drayton  HcQ,  on 
ley  river,  at  which  place  he  was  born  soma  time  in  the  month  of  September,  1742.  In  IT 
tbe  age  of  eleven  years,  he  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  England,  tinder  the  protootioa  of  I 
Jmtice  Pmckoey,  who  had  resigned  hia  seat  on  the  bench  of  Sonth  Carolina,  and  wm  rem 
with  his  family  to  tbe  mother  conntry.  Under  tbe  gnklance  and  care  of  this  worthy  gi 
man,  and  in  companionship  with  his  sons,  Obarles  Cotesworth  and  Thomas  Pinokney,  j 
Drayton  panned  bis  stadies  at  Westminster  school,  in  London,  imtil  tbe  fall  of  1761,  wIm 
entered  tbe  University  of  Oxford.  After  proBecating  bis  stndies  at  this  plaoe  for  nearly  i 
years,  he  retnmed  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  at  once  entered  npon  a  conrae  of  general  i 
ing,  and  applied  himself  with  great  industry  to  the  stndy  of  ancient  and  modem  historiw 
laws  of  nations,  and  tbe  rights  of  his  own  conntry.  In  tbe  year  1764,  he  was  marrie 
Miss  Golightly,  a  yoong  lady  of  fortune  aUd  rare  endowments,  by  whom  he  had  a  aoD 
daughter. 

In  1709  tbe  important  and  wriousqneetionB  which  agitated  the  provinces,  attracted  t3i»*l 
tion  of  Mr.  Drayton,  and  the  same  year,  under  tbe  signature  of  Fremnan,  he  opposed  "  tfen 
of  enforcing  associations,  which  he  deemed  encroachments  on  his  private  rights  of  f«^ 
By  this  opposition  he  became  involved  in  an  animated  controversy  with  the  celobrateA  ' 
pber  Gadsden.  Soon  after  this  be  went  to  England,  where  he  was  favorably  received  ^S 
court  and  nobility";  and  in  February,  1771,  lie  was  nppointed  by  ilio  ting  to  the  ^r\\      ^ 
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a  production  replete  with  learning,  eloquence,  and  the  strongest  patriotism.    In  addition  to  the 
discharge  of  arduous  official  duties,  he  wrote  several  powerful  addresses  exposing  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  ministry,  and  encouraging  his  fellow-citizens  to  assert  and  yindicate  their  natural 
rights.    Among  these  is  one  under  the  signature  of  A  Carolinian^  in  answer  to  the  '^Declara- 
tion of  Lord  and  General  Howe,  published  at  New  York,  on  the  nineteenth  of  September,  1776, 
as  commisffloners  for  restoring  peace  to  his  Majesty's  Oolonies  and  Plantations  in  North  Amer- 
ica, ^^  ^.    In  this  answer  he  points  out  the  insincerity  of  the  commissioners'  proposals,  and  the 
wickedness  of  their  intentions.    "  Your  Excellencies,''  says  he,  "  *  think  fit  to  declare,'  that  you 
are  desirous  '  of  restoring  the  public  tranquilHty.'    But  is  the  end  your  Excellencies  aim  at 
our  honor  and  advantage  ?    Is  it  to  give  a  free  scope  to  our  natural  growth  ?    Is  it  to  confirm 
to  us  our  rights  by  the  law  of  nature  ?    No  I  it  is  to  cover  us  with  lofamy.    It  is  to  chill  the 
sap,  and  check  the  luxuriance  of  our  imperial  plant.    It  is  to  deprive  us  of  our  natural  equality 
wi^  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  '  estahliahing*  every  State  '  as  a  part  of  the  British  empire.'    In 
short,  your  Excellencies  invite  men  of  common  sense,  to  exchange  an  independent  station  for  a 
servile  and  dangerous  dependence  I    But,  when  we  recollect  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  has, 
from  the  throne,  declared  his  *  firm  and  steadfast  resolutions  to  withstand  every  attempt  to 
weaken  or  impair  the  supreme  authority  of  that  legislature  over  all  the  dominions  of  his  crown :  ^ 
that  his  hirelings  in  Parliament  and  tools  in  office,  abhorred  by  the  English  nation,  have  echoed 
tibie  sentiment ;  and  that  America,  for  ten  years,  has  experienced  that  king's  total  want  of  can- 
dor, humanity,  and  justice — ^it  is,  I  confess,  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  your  Excellencies  can  sub- 
mit to  appear  so  lost  to  decency  as  to  hold  out  subjection  as  the  only  condition  of  peace ;  and 
that  you  could  condescend  to  sully  your  personal  honor,  by  inviting  us  to  trust  a  government  in 
which  you  are  conscious  we  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  place  any  confidence— a  government 
that  you  are  sensible  has  been,  now  is,  and  ever  must  be  jealous  of  our  prosperity  and  natural 
growth — a  government  that  you  know  is  absolutely  abandoned  to  corruption  I     Take  it  not 
amias,  if  I  hint  to  your  Excellencies,  that  your  very  appearing  in  support  of  such  a  proposal, 
fiimishes  cause  to  doubt  even  of  your  integrity ;  and  to  reject  your  allurements,  least  they 
deooy  us  into  slavery.    The  declaration  says,  '  the  king  is  most  graciously  pleased  to  direct  a 
rwuion  of  such  of  his  royal  instructions  to  his  governors,'  &c.  *and  to  concur  in  the  revisal  of 
all  acts  by  which  his  Majesty's  subjects  may  think  themselves  aggrieved.'    But  what  of  all 
this  ?     Your  Excellencies  have  not  told  the  people,  who  '  think  themselves  aggrieved,'  that  they 
are  to  be  a  party  in  the  revision.    You  have  not  even  told  them  who  are  to  be  revisers.    K  you 
had,  it  would  be  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  you  have  not,  and  cannot  tell  them  and  engage 
that  even  any  of  the  instructions  and  acts,  being  revised,  shall  be  revoked,  and  repealed ;  par- 
ticularly  those  by  which  the  people  *  may  think  themselves  aggrieved.'    But,  if  such  are  not  to  be 
repealed,  why  have  you  mentioned  '  think  themselves  aggrieved  f '    If  they  are  intended  to  be 
repealed,  why  did  not  your  Excellencies  come  to  the  point  at  once  and  say  so  ?    It  is  evident 
your  Excellencies  are  by  your  superiors  precipitated  into  a  dilemma.    You  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  dirty  jobs,  and  plain  dealing  does  not  accord  with  your  instructions ;   otherwise,  in 
the  latter  case,  I  think  you  are  men  of  too  much  sense  and  honor  to  have  overlooked  or  sup- 
pressed so  material  a  point  of  information.    However,  you  say  instructions  and  acts  are  to  be 
revised:  "We  see  that  you  have  laid  an  ambuscade  for  our  liberties;  the  clause  is  carefully  con- 
s^cted  without  the  least  allusion  to  the  revisers,  or  to  the  words  redress,  revoke,  repeal.    In 
*hort,  it  appears  to  be  drawn  up  entirely  on  the  plan  of  a  declaration  by  King  James  the  Second 
•ft«r  his  abdication,  as  confidentially  explained  by  James's  Secretary  of  State,  the  Earl  of  Mel- 
^or^  to  Lord  Dundee  in  Scotland.    For  Molford  writes  to  Dundee,  *  that  notwithstanding  of 
^Ut  was  promised  in  the  declaration,  indemnity  and  indulgence.,  yet  he  had  couched  things  so 
^  the  king  would  hreah  them  when  he  pleased ;  nor  would  he  think  himself  obliged  to  stand 
^  ^.'    And  your  Excellencies  have  *  coucTied  things  so^^  that  more  words  upon  this  subject 
*^  unnecessary." 

The  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  elected  Judge  Drayton  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
ingress,  early  in  1778,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  March,  in  that  year,  he -repaired  to  York,  Penn- 
srlrania,  where  the  Congress  then  held  its  sessions.    Here  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  delibera- 
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tiunB  agKinst  the  conciliatotr  biUa  of  the  British  ParliBment,  and  other  importast  d 
the  retoTQ  of  the  ContineDtal  Oongress  to  Philadelphia,  after  the  evoonatioii  dt  Uut  dtr 
British,  Judge  Drayton  pabliabed  anotiier  pamphlet  agunst  the  roj'al  oomndsaionen,  ftill  i 
eoleand  power,  Thisiseappoeed  to  be  the  last  work  that  emanatad  from  hiapenlD  &Tor 
American  colonies.  From  this  period  until  his  death,  Ur.  I>ra7toa'8  coogreBrional  dntia 
laborioQB  and  constant  He  died  at  Fiuladelphia  on  thet  third  of  September,  1779.  Auto 
monnseripts  left  behind  him,  was  a  complete  history  of  the  American  BeT<datioii,  bi 
down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1778.  This  was  published,  together  with  &  memoir  of  its  a 
by  John  Dn^tOD)  LL  D.,  in  1821. 


TEE  CHAB6E  TO  THE  GBAIH)  JUBY. 


At  a  Conrt  of  General  SoseiooB,  holden  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  for  the  dietrict  of 
Cliarleaton,  on  the  twentj-third  day  of  April, 
1770,  the  following  charge  to  tie  Grand  Jary 
was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  WUliiim  Henry 
Drayton  :• 

Gkntumks  obthk  Gbasd  Jcnir  When,  by 
evil  maciiiualinns  tending  to  nothing  less  than 
absolute  tyranny,  trials  by  jury  have  been  dis- 


aud  arbitrarily  dismissed  without  being  impan- 
elled, whereby,  in  contempt  of  magna  cliarta, 
justice  has  been  delayed  and  denied;  it  cannot 
but  afford  to  every  good  citizen,  the  most  sin- 
cere satisfaction,  once  more  to  see  juries,  as 
they  now  are,  legally  impanelled,  to  the  end, 
that  the  laws  may  bo  duly  administered — I  do 
most  heartily  congratulate  you  upon  so  impor- 
tant an  event. 

In  this  court,  where  silonco  has  hut  too  long 
prewded,  with  a  direct  pnrpose  to  loosen  the 
bands  of  government,  thnt  this  country  might 


in  the  yoar  16fi9;  for  being  the  era  \ 
American  calamities  by  the  stamp  act 
yeor  1705;  for  being  the  date  of  the' 
of  tliat  act  in  the  following  year;  and  | 
conclusion  of  the  famous  siege  of  Bost<^ 
the  American  arms  compelled  General  H 
general  of  the  first  reiiutation  in  tbo  ] 
service,  with  the  largestj  best  discipline 
best  provided  array  in  that  service,  sn^ 
by  a  tomiidable  fleet,  so  precipitately  to 
donthomostimpregnablefortihcalionsinj 
ic^  as  that  he  left  behind  him  a  great  p 
the  bedding,  military  stores,  and  cannon  < 
army.  And  for  so  many  important  evei 
the  month  of  March  remarkable  in  onr  a 
But  I  proceed  to  lay  before  yon  the  prifc 
causes  leading  to  the  late  revolution  of  ont 
emiaent — the  law  upon  the  point--aiHl 
benefits  resulting  from  that  happy  aadn 
sary  establisliment  The  importance  ol 
transaction  deserves  such  a  stnt« — the  <«' 
demands,  and  our  future  welfare  rfcqti' 
To  do  this  may  take  up  some  little  tvic 
the  subject  is  of  the  highest  moment,  « 
thy  of  yonr  particular  attention.     ' 
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ment  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  should  operate 
to  the  ruin  of  the  people.  80  the  excellent 
Roman  emperor,  Trf^an,  delivered  a  sword  to 
Sahnranos,  his  captain  of  the  Protorian  guard, 
with  this  admired  sentence:  ^* Receive  this 
sword,  and  use  it  to  defend  me  if  I  govern  well, 
but  against  md,  if  I  behave  ill.^' 

With  joyful  acclamations  our  ancestors,  by 
act  of  Assembly,  passed  on  the  18th  day  of 
August,  1721,  BBOooinzED  the  British  monarch: 
The  virtues  of  the  second  George  are  still 
revered  among  us — ^hb  was  the  fi^er  of  his 
people :  And  it  was  with  ecstasy  we  saw  his 
grandson,  George  the  Third,  mount  the  throne 
possessed  of  the  hearts  of  his  subjects. 

But  alas!  almost  with  the  conmiencement  of 
lus  reign,  his  subjects  felt  causes  to  complain  of 
government.  The  reign  advanced — ^the  griev- 
ances became  more  numerous  and  intolerable — 
the  complaints  more  general  and  loud — ^the 
whole  empire  resounded  with  the  cries  of  in- 
jured subjects!  At  length,  grievances  being 
unredressed  and  ever  increasing;  all  patience 
being  borne  down;  all  hope  destroyed;  all  con- 
fidence in  royal  govemmeijt  blasted ! — Behold  I 
the  empire  is  rent  from  pole  to  pole ! — ^perhaps 
to  contmue  asunder  for  ever. 

The  catalogue  of  our  oppressions,  continental 
and  local,  is  enormous.  Of  such  oppressions,  I 
will  mention  only  some  of  the  most  weighty. 

Under  color  of  law,  the  king  and  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  have  made  the  most  arbitrary 
attempts  to  enslave  America : 

By  claiming  a  right  to  bind  the  colonies 

'^  IX  ALL  CASES  WHAT80EVEB  ;^' 

By  laying  duties,  at  their  mere  will  and  plea- 
sure, upon  all  the  colonies ; 

By  suspending  the  legislature  of  New  York ; 

By  rendering  the  American  charters  of  no 
validity,  having  annulled  the  most  material 
parts  of  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay ; 

By  divesting  multitudes  of  the  colonists  of 
their  property,  without  legal  accusation  or 
trial; 

By  depriving  whole  colonies  of  the  bounty  of 
Providence  on  their  own  proper  coasts,  in  order 
to  coerce  them  by  famine ; 

By  restricting  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
America ; 

By  sending  to,  and  continuing  in  America,  in 
time  of  peace,  an  armed  force,  without  and 
against  the  consent  of  the  people ; 

By  granting  impunity  to  a  soldiery  instigated 
U)  murder  the  Americans ; 

By  declaring,  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  are  liable  for  offences,  or  pretended  offences, 
done  in  that  colony,  to  be  sent  to,  and  tried  for 
the  same  in  England,  or  in  any  colony  wiiebb 

^<y  cannot  hate  the  benejlt  of  a  jury  of  the 

^Mmige; 

By  establishing  in  Quebec  the  Roman  Catho- 
de religion,  and  an  arbitrary  government,  ia- 

*tead  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  a  free 

government 
And  thus  America  saw  it  demonstrated,  that 

^0  fiwth  ought  to  be  put  in  a  roy^  proclamation ; 


for  I  must  observe  to  you  that,  in  the  year 
1763,  by  such  a  proclamation,  people  were  in- 
vited to  settle  in  Canada,  and  were  assured  of 
a  legislative  representation,  the  benefit  of  the 
common  law  of  England,  and  a  free  ^vem- 
ment  It  is  a  misfortune  to  the  public,  that 
this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  inefficacy  of 
a  royal  proclamation.  However,  having  given 
you  one  instance  of  a  failure  of  royal  faith  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  abused  conti- 
nent, let  it  suffice,  that  I  direct  your  attention 
to  the  southern  extremity;  respecting  which, 
the  same  particulars  were  in  the  same  manner 
promised,  but  the  deceived  inhabitants  of  St. 
Augustine  are  left  by  their  grand  Jury,  in  vain 
to  complain  and  lament  to  the  world,  and  yet 
scarcely  permitted  to  exercise  even  that  privi- 
lege distinguishing  the  miserable,  that  royal 
faith  is  not  kept  with  them. 

The  proceedings  which  I  have  enumerated, 
either  immediately  or  in  their  evident  conse- 
quences, deeply  affected  all  the  colonies :  ruin 
stared  them  in  the  face.  They  united  their 
counsels,  and  laid  their  just  complaints  before 
the  throne,  praying  a  redress  of  grievances. 
But,  to  their  astonishment,  their  dutiful  peti- 
tion for  peace  and  safety  was  answered  only  by 
an  actuid  commencement  of  war  and  military 
destruction  I 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  troops  that  had 
been  peaceably  received  by  the  devoted  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston,  as  the  troops  of  their  sovereign^ 
bound  to  protect  tliemf  fortified  that  town,  to 
imprison  the  inhabitants,  and  to  hold  that 
capital  against  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged  I 
And  the  l^ritish  rulers  having  determined  to 
appeal  from  reason  and  justice,  to  violence  and 
arms,  a  select  body  of  tliose  troops  being  in  the 
night  suddenly  and  privately  marched  from 
Boston — at  Lexington,  on  the  19th  day  of 
April,  1775,  they  by  surprise  drew  the  sword 
of  civil  war,  and  plunged  it  into  the  breasts  of 
the  Americans  I  Against  this  horrid  injustice 
the  Almighty  gave  instant  judgment :  a  handful 
of  coimtry  militia,  badly  armed,  suddenly 
collected,  and  unconnectcdly  and  irregularly 
brought  up  to  repel  the  attack,  discomfited  the 
regular  bands  of  the  tyranny ;  they  retreated, 
and  night  saved  them  from  total  slaughter. 

Thus  forced  to  take  up  arms  in  our  own 
defence,  America  yet  again  most  dutifully  peti- 
tioned the  king,  that  he  would  be  pleased  "  to 
direct  some  mode,  by  which  the  united  appli- 
cations of  his  faithful  colonists  to  the  throne,  in 
presence  of  their  common  councils,  might  be 
improved  into  a  happy  and  permanent  recon- 
ciliation; and  that  in  the  mean  time,  measures 
might  be  taken  for  preventing  the  furtlier  de- 
struction of  the  lives  of  his  mtyesty's  subjects." 
— But  it  was  in  vain! — ^The  petition  on  the 
part  of  millions,  praying  that  the  effusion  of 
blood  might  be  stayed,  was  not  thought  worthy 
of  an  answer !  The  nefarious  war  continued. 
The  ruins  of  Charlestown,  Falmouth  and  Nor- 
folk, towns  not  constructed  for  offence  or 
defence,  mark  the  humane  progress  of  the  royal 
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arms:  bo  the  ni'ms  of  Corlhage,  Corinth  aiiS 
Nnniantiuni  prodtumed  to  the  world  that  jnB- 
tico  was  oipelloil  tlie  RoniAn  senatcl  On  tbe 
other  hand,  the  fortitmie  with  which  America 
has  endored  tliese  civil  and  militarj  outrages ; 
the  union  of  her  people,  as  astoniBhing  aa  un- 
precedented, when  we  consider  tlieir  various 
inanners  and  religions  tenets;  their  distance 
trotn  each  other;  their  varioiiH  and  clashing 
local  interests ;  their  eelf-denial ;  and  tlieir 
OMra«uZoiM  snccess  in  the  proBecution  of  the 
war:  I  8ay,  these  things  all  demonstrate  that 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  ia  on  our  side  I  So  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Almighty  Constructor  of  the 
universe,  having  formed  this  continent  of  ma- 
terials ti)  compose  a  state  pre-eminent  in  the 
world,  ia  now  making  use  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
British  mlers,  as  an  instrument  to  fashion  and 
arrange  those  materials  for  the  end  for  which, 
in  his  wisdom,  he  had  formed  them. 

lu  ihia  enlightened  age,  humanity  must  be 
particularly  shocked  at  a  recital  of  such  vio- 
lences ;  and  it  is  scarce  to  be  believed,  that  the 
British  tyranny  could  entertain  an  idea  of  pro- 
ceeding against  America  by  a  train  of  more 
dishonorable  mnohinationa.  But,  nothinig  less 
than  ahgoliiU  proof  has  convinced  na  that,  in 
carrying  on  the  conspiracy  against  the  rights  of 
Tiumonity,  the  tyranny  is  capable  of  atltmpting 
to  perpetrate  whatever  is  it^omous. 

For  the  little  porpose  of  disarming  tLe  im- 
prisoned inhabitants  of  Boston,  the  king's 
geueral.  Gage,  in  the  face  of  day,  violated  Uie 


Stnart,*  ha  made  every  attempt  to  instiffatt  the 
Kxage  natioia  to uar  vpim  the louthern  coloniu, 
indisGrimiuatelj  to  massacre  man,  womun  and 
child.  The  governors  in  general  have  demon- 
strated, that  truth  is  not  in  them ;  they  have 
enveigled  negroes  from,  and  have  armed  them 
against  their  masters;  they  have  armed  brother 
It  brother — son  against  father!     "'  '    " 


sentative  lor  Vim,  and  on  Vis  lieLalf,  V^3ft 
deavored  to  subvert  the  constitutit^  ^« 
country,  by  breaking  the  origisal  cc^— -' 
twcen  king  and  people,  attacking  the 
forcAofarms;  having  violated  the  fiiE^;= 
laws;   having  carried  off  the  great 
having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  tli  i^ 
I  abdicated  the  government. 
Oppressed  by  such  a  variety  of  encr^ 
juries,  continental  and  local,  civil  onczz:: 
and  by  divers  other  arbitrary  and  iUeg^^ 
all  done  and  i>erpetrated  by  the  ast^s 
mand,   or    suflerance    of  tbo    kiug 
Britain;  the  representatives  of  Sonth.^ 
in  Congress  assembled,  fotind  thoiusel^E 
an  unavoidable  necessity  of  establishi-S 
of  government,  with  powers  legislati"^ 
tivo  and  judicial,  for  the  good  of  th^K 
the  origin  and  great  end  of  all  jus^s 
ment.    for  this  only  end,  the  hottse  - 
wick  was  called  to  rule  over  us.    Oh  I 
reQectioQ  I  tliat  bouse  ruled  us  witli  auw 
and  bayonets!    The  British  govemicz^ 
rated  only  to  our  destruction.      Kat^B 
aloud.  seU'-preservation  is  the  great 
have  bot  obeyed. 

If  I  turn  mj  thonghla  :;  rocoUect  iz— - 
a  change  of  government  upon  more  cc^ 
sons,  I  say  I  know  of  no  change  upci=: 
plea  so  provoking  —  compelling  — j — 
And  in  these  resjiecta,  even  the  iamoc^ 
tion  in  England,  in  the  year  1G88,  is  nr^ 
rior.  However,  we  need  no  better 
tlian  that  illnstrious  precedent,  and  I  laM 
fore'  compare  tlie  causes  of,  and  the 
the  two  events. 

On  the  seventh  of  Febmary,  1G88,  ^M 
and  Commons  of  England,  in  oonTeut-^ 
pleted  the  following  resolution : 

"Sesolted,  That  King  James  the  sec-^ 
ing  endeavored  to  subvert  the  constB 
tlie-kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original^! 
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V  atwombled  at  Weetminster,  on  tlie 

liy  of  Febroary,  1688,  declared  that 

lagoU^. 

■nming,  and  exercising  a  power  of 

g  with,  and  sospending  of  laws,  and 

itka  of  lawa,  without  consent  of  Par- 

wnmittiiig  and  proaecnting  diyers  wor- 
toi^  lor  humbly  petitioning  to  \A  ex- 
im  concurring  to  the  said  aasomed 

Nidng  and  causing  to  be  executed  a 

a  under  the  great  seal,  for  erecUng  a 
the  court  of  commissioners  for  ce- 
ll causes: 

▼ying  money  for,  and  to  the  use  of  the 
Iff  protence  of  prerogative,  for  other 
i  in  other  manner,  than  the  same  was 
ly  Parliament : 

aising  and  keeping  a  standing  army 
lis  kingdom  in  tmie  of  peace,  without 
f  Pamament;  and  quartering  soldiers 
to  law: 

Musing  scYcral  good  subjects,  being 
iti^  to  be  disarmed,  at  the  same  time 
pirts  were  both  armed  and  employed 
to  law: 

dating  the  freedom  of  election  of  mem- 
mre  in  Parliament : 
Mneeeutions  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Mr  matters  and  causes  cognizable  only 
ment;  and  by  divers  other  arbitrary 
il  courses." 

Miaration,  thus  containing  two  points 
tali^y — breach  of  the  original  contract, 
iticm  of  fondamental  laws — ^I  am  to 
ih  one  from  the  other, 
first  place  then,  it  is  laid  down  in  the 
authorities,  that  protection  and  subjec- 
reciprocal,  and  that  these  reciprocal 
m  the  original  contract  between  king 
le.  It  therefore  follows,  that  the  prig- 
ract  was  broken  by  Jameses  conduct  as 
ited,  which  amounted  to  a  not  afford- 
irotection  to  his  people.  And,  it  is  as 
it  he  violated  the  mndamental  laws, 
spending  of  laws,  and  the  execution  of 
levying  money ;  by  violating  the  free- 
lection  of  members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
r  keeping  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
d  by  qautering  soldiers  contrary  to  law, 
out  consent  of  Parliament;  which  is  as 
to  say,  that  he  did  those  things  with- 
But  of  the  legislative  JMenibly  chosen 
:bsonal  SLEonoir  qf  that  people^  over 
ch  doings  were  exercised, 
points,  reasonings,  and  conclusions, 
tied  in,  deduced  from,  and  established 
'liamentary  proceedings,  and  the  best 
arities,  must  ever  remain  unshaken.  I 
to  undertake  the  disagreeable  task  of 
g,  whether  they  will  apply  to  the  vio- 
liich  have  lighted  up,  and  now  feed  the 
civil  war  in  Amenca. 
the  Second  suspended  the  operations 
•George  the  Third  caused  the  charter 


of  the  Maasachuaetts  Bay  to  be  in  eflEbet  annihi- 
lated; ho  suspended  tlie  opention  of  thelsw 
which  fbrmea  a  l^gidatnre  in  Kew  York,  net^ 
ing  it  with  adequate  powers:  and  thereby  he 
caused  the  very  ability  of  making  lawa  in  that 
colony  to  be  suspended. 

King  James  levied  money  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  representatives  of  the  people  edled 
upon  to  pay  it--king  George  has  tovied  mmuy 
upon  America,  not  onhr  without^  but  enready 
of^aintt  the  consent  of  the  repreaentativea  of 
the  people  in  America. 

JCmg  James  violated  the  freedom  of  election 
of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament — King 
George,  by  his  representative  Lord  William 
Oampbell,  acting  lor  him  and  on  his  behalf^ 
broke  through  a  fondamental  law  of  this  coun- 
try, for  the  certain  holing  of  General  Aasem- 
blies;  and  thereby,  as  fiir  as  in  ^him  lay,  not 
only  violated  but  anidhilated  the  very  ability 
of  holding  a  Gene  ral  Assembly. 

King  James  in  time  of  peace  k^  a  standing 
army  in  England,  without  consent  of  the  repre- 
sentatives <x  the  people  among  wh<nn  that  anny 
was  kept — ^king  George  hath  in  time  of  peace 
invadea  this  continent  with  a  lane  standing 
army  without  the  consent,  and  he  hath  kept  it 
within  this  continent,  expressly  against  the 
consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  peqple 
among  whom  that  army  is  posted. 

All  whidx  dohigs  by  king  George  the  Third 
respecting  America  are  as  much  contrary  to  our 
interests  and  welfiare:  as  much  against  law, 
and  tend  as  mudi,  at  least  to  subvert  and  ex- 
tirpate the  liberties  of  tms  colony,  and  of 
America,  as  the  similar  proceedings,  by  James 
the  Second,  operated  respecting  the  people  of 
England.  For  the  same  principle  of  law,  touch- 
ing the  premises,  equally  applies  to  the  people 
of  England  in  the  one  case,  and  to  the  people 
of  America  in  the  other.  And  this  is  tlie  great 
principle.  Certain  acts  done,  over,  and  aSfect- 
ing  a  people,  against  and  without  thbis  consent 
expressed  by  tiiembelves,  or  hy  sbfrxssntativis 
of  their  OWN  election.  Upon  this  only  priji- 
ciple  was  grounded  the  complaints  of  the  people 
of  England — ^upon  the  same  is  grounded  the 
complaints  of  the  people  of  America.  And  hence 
it  clearly  follows,  that  if  James  the  Second  vio- 
lated the  fundamental  laws  of  England,  G^rge 
the  Third  hath  also  vioUted  the  frindamental 
laws  of  America. 

Again — 

King  James  broke  the  original  contract  by 
not  anording  due  protection  to  his  subjects^  al- 
though he  was  not  charged  with  having  seized 
their  towns  and  with  having  held  them  against 
the  people— or  with  having  laid  tliem  in  ruins 
by  his  arms— or  with  having  seized  their  ves- 
sels—or with  having  pursueo^  the  people  with 
fire  and  sword — or  with  having  declared  them 
rebels,  for  resisting  his  arms  levelled  to  destroy 
their  lives,  liberties  and  properties — ^but  George 
the  Third  hath  done  all  those  thinf;s  against 
America;  and  it  is  therefore  undeniable,  that 
he  hath  not  afforded  due  protection  to  the  peo- 
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pie.  "Wherefore,  if  James  the  Second  broke 
the  original  contract,  it  is  undeniable  that 
George  the  Third  has  also  broken  the  original 
contract  between  king  and  people ;  and  that  he 
made  nse  of  the  most  violent  measures  by 
which  it  could  be  done — ^violences,  of  which 
James  was  othltlbss.  Measures,  carrying  con- 
flagration, massacre  and  open  war  amidst  a 
S^ople,  whose  subjection  to  the  king  of  Great 
ritaiu,  the  law  holds  to  be  duo  only  as  a  re- 
turn for  protection.  And  so  tenacious  and 
clear  is  the  law  upon  this  very  principle,  that  it 
is  laid  down,  subjection  is  not  due  even  to  a 
king  dejure,  or  of  right,  unless  he  be  also  king 
de  Jacto^  or  in  possession  of  the  executive 
powers  dispensing  protection. 

Again — 

The  third  fact  charged  against  James  is,  that 
he  withdrew  himself  out  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
we  know  that  the  people  of  this  country  have 
declared,  that  Lord  WOliam  Campbell,  tlie  king 
of  Groat  Britain's  representative,  "having  used 
his  utmost  efforts  to  destroy  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  properties  of  the  good  people  here,  whom 
by  the  auty  of  his  station  he  was  bound  to  pro- 
tect, withdrew  himself  out  of  the  colony:" 
hence  it  will  appear,  that  George  the  Third 
hath  withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  colony,  pro- 
vided it  be  established,  that  exactly  the  same 
natural  consequence  resulted  from  the  with- 
drawing in  each  case  respectively :  king  James 
personally  out  of  England  and  king  George  out 
of  Carolina,  by  the  agency  of  his  substitute  and 
representative,  Lord  William  Campbell.  By 
king  James's  withdrawing,  the  executive  magis- 
trate was  gone,  thereby,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
the  executive  magistrate  was  dead,  and  of  con- 
sequence royal  government  actually  ceased  in 
England :  so  by  king  George's  representative's 
withdrawing,  the  executive  magistrate  was 
gone,  the  death,  in  law,  became  apparent,  and 
of  consequence  royal  government  actually  ceas- 
ed in  this  colony.  Lord  William  withdrew  as 
the  king's  representative,  carrying  off  the  great 
seal  and  royal  instructions  to  governors,  and 
acting  for  and  on  the  part  of  his  principal,  by 
every  construction  of  law,  that  conduct  became 
the  conduct  of  his  principal ;  and  thus,  James 
the  Second  withdrew  out  of  England  and 
George  the  Third  witlidrew  out  of  South  Ca- 
rolina; and  by  such  a  conduct,  respectively, 
the  people  in  each  country  were  exactly  in  the 
same  degree  imured. 

The  three  facts  against  king  James  being 
thus  stated  and  compared  with  similar  proceed- 
ings by  king  George,  wo  are  now  to  ascertain 
the  result  of  the  ii\juries  done  by  the  first,  and 
the  law  upon  that  point ;  which,  being  ascer- 
tained, must  naturally  constitute  the  judgment 
in  law,  upon  the.  result  of  the  similar  injuries 
done  by.  the  last :  and  I  am  happy  that  I  can 
give  you  the  best  autliority  upon  tnis  important 
point. 

Treating  upon  this  great  precedent  in  con- 
stitutional law,  the  learned  judge  Blackstone 
declares,  that  the  result  of  the  facts  "amounted 


to  an  abdication  of  the  government,  which  ab- 
dication did  not  affect  only  the  person  of  the 
king  himself,  but  also,  aU  kU  hetn;  and  ren- 
dered the  throne  absolutely  and  completelj 
vacant."  Thus  it  dearly  appears,  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  not  abdicated,  and  the  thnme 
vacated  by  the  resolution  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons ;  but,  that  the  resolution  was  only  decla- 
ratoiy  of  the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  upon 
tlie  result  of  the  injuries  prooeeding  from  the 
three  combined  facts  of  mal-admmistradcHi. 
And  thus,  as  I  have  on  the  foot  of  the  best 
authorities  made  it  evident,  that  G^rge  tiie 
Third,  king  of  Great  Britain,  has  endeavored 
to  subvert  the  constitution  of  this  oonntrj,  by 
breaking  the  original  contract  between  king 
and  people ;  by  the  advice  of  wicked  persona, 
has  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  has 
withdrawn  himself^  by  withdrawing  the  con- 
stitutional benefits  of  the  kingly  office,  and  his 
protection  out  of  this  country:  from  such  a 
result  of  injuries,  from  such  a  conjuncture  of 
circumstances — ^the  law  of  the  land  authorizes 
me  to  declare,  and  it  is  my  duty  boldly  to  de- 
clare the  law,  that  George  the  Third,  king  of 
Groat  Britain,  has  abdicated  the  government^ 
and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant;  that  is, 
ns  HAS  NO  AUTnoRiTT  OVER  rs,  and  we  owe  so 
OBEDIENCE  TO  HIM. — The  British  ministers  al- 
ready have  presented  a  charge  of  mine  to  die 
notice  of  the  lords  and  commons  in  Parliament; 
and  I  am  nothing  loth,  that  they  take  equal 
resentment  against  this  charge.  For,  supported 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitnUon, 
and  engaged  as  I  am  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  I 
fear  no  consequences  from  their  machinations. 

Thus,  having  stated  the  principal  causes  oi 
our  last  revolution,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  in 
meridian,  that  George  the  Third  has  imured 
the  Americans,  at  least  as  grievously  as  Jamec 
the  Second  injured  the  people  of  England ;  but 
that  James  did  not  oppress  tliese  in  so  criminai 
a  manner  as  George  has  oppressed  the  Ame- 
ricans. Having  also  stated  the  law  on  the  case, 
I  am  naturally  led  to  point  out  to  you  some  ol 
the  great  benefits  resulting  from  that  revolu- 
tion. 

In  one  word,  then,  you  have  a  form  of  gov 
emraent  in  every  respect  preferable  to  the  mode 
under  the  British  authority:  and  this  will  moei 
clearly  appear  by  contrasting  the  two  forms  o 
government. 

Under  the  British  authority,  governors  wer« 
sent  over  to  us,  who  were  utterly  unacquainte< 
with  our  local  interests,  the  genius  of  the  peo 
pie,  and  our  laws ;  generaUy,  they  were  but  to< 
much  disposed  to  obey  the  mandates  of  a] 
arbitrary  ministry ;  and  if  the  governor  behave< 
ill,  we  could  not  by  any  peaceable  means  pro 
cure  redress.  But,  under  our  present  happ^ 
constitution,  our  executive  magistrate  arise' 
according  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  holy  writ- 
**  their  governors  shall  proceed  from  the  mids 
of  them"  Thus,  the  peo'ple  have  an  opportu 
nity  of  choosing  a  man  intimately  acquainted 
with  their  true  mterests,  their  genius,  and  thei 
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laws;  a  man  perfectly  disposed  to  defend  them 
against  arbitrary  ministers,  and  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  that  people  from  among  whom  he 
was  elevated,  and  by  whom,  without  the  least 
difficulty,  he  may  be  removed  and  blended  in 
tiie  common  mass. 

Again,  under  the  British  authority  it  was  in 
effect  declared,  Uiat  we  had  no  property ;  nay, 
that  we  could  not  possess  any;  and  &at  we 
had  not  any  of  the  rights  of  humanity.  For 
men  who  knew  us  not,  men  who  gained  in  pro- 
portion as  we  lost,  arrogated  to  themselves  a 
ri^t  TO  BIND  ttb  in  all  oasbs  whatsoetebI 
But,  our  constitution  is  calculated  to  FREE  us 
from  foreign  bondage ;  to  secure  to  us  our  pro- 
perty;  to  maintain  to  us  the  rights  of  humanity, 
and  to  defend  us  and  our  posterity  against  Bri- 
tish authority,  aiming  to  reduce  us  to  the  most 
abject  slavery ! 

Again,  the  British  authority  declared,  that 
we  uiould  not  erect  slitting  mills ;  and  to  this 
unjust  law  we  implicitly  and  respectfully  sub- 
mitted, so  long  as,  with  safety  to  our  lives,  we 
could  yield  obedience  to  such  authority ;  but  a 
resolution  of  Congress  now  grants  a  premium 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  such  mills. 
The  British  authority  discouraged  our  attempt- 
ing to  manufacture  for  our  own  consumption ; 
but  the  new  constitution,  by  authorizing  the 
disbursement  of  large  sums  of  money  by  way  of 
loan  or  premium,  encourages  the  making  of 
iron,  bar-steel,  nail-rods,  gun-locks,  gun-barrels, 
Bulphur,  nitre,  gunpowder,  lead,  woollens,  cot- 
tons, linens,  paper  and  salt 

Upon  the  whole,  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  British  authority  to  oblige  us  to  supply  our 
wants  at  their  market,  which  is  the  dearest  in 
the  known  world,  and  to  cramp  and  confine 
our  trade  so  as  to  be  subservient  to  their  com- 
merce, our  real  interest  being  ever  out  of  the 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  consti- 
tution is  wisely  adapted  to  enable  us  to  trade 
with  foreign  nations,  and  thereby  to  supply  our 
wants  at  we  cheapest  markets  in  the  universe ; 
to  extend  our  trade  infinitely  beyond  what  it 
has  ever  been  known;  to  encourage  manu- 
factures among  us ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  formed 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people,  from 
among  whom,  by  virtue  and  merit,  the  poorest 
MAN  may  arrive  at  the  highest  dignity. — Oh 
Carolinians  1  happy  would  you  be  under  this 
new  constitution,  if  you  knew  your  happy 
state. 

Possessed  of  a  constitution  of  government 
founded  upon  so  generous,  equal  and  natural  a 
principle — a  government  expressly  calculated 
to  make  the  people  rich,  powerful,  virtuous 
and  happy,  who  can  wish  to  change  it,  to  return 
under  a  royal  government,  the  vital  principles 
of  which  are  &e  reverse  in  every  particular ! 
It  was  my  duty  to  lay  this  happy  constitution 
before  you,  in  its  genuine  light:  it  is  your  duty 
to  miderstand,  to  instruct  others,  and  to  de- 
fend it 

I  nught  here  with  propriety  quit  this  truly 
important  sulject,  but  my  anxiety  for  the  public 


weal  compels  me  yet  to  detain  your  attention, 
while  I  make  an  observation  or  two  upon  one 
particular  part  of  the  constitution. 

When  all  the  various  attempts  to  enslave 
America  by  fraud,  under  guise  of  law;  by 
military  threats;  by  famine,  massacre,  breach 
of  public  faith,  and  open  war:  I  say,  when 
these  things  are  considered  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  the  constitution,  expressing 
that  some  mode  of  government  should  be  es- 
tablished, **  until  an  accommodation  of  the 
unhappy  differences  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  can  be  obtained;  an  event  which, 
though  traduced  and  treated  as  rebels,  we  still 
ardently  desire :"  I  say,  when  these  two  points 
are  contrasted,  can  we  avoid  revering  the  mag- 
nanimity of  that  great  council  of  the  state,  who 
after  such  iiguries  could  entertain  such  a  prin- 
ciple! But  the  virtuous  are  ever  generous. 
We  do  not  wish  revenge:  we  earnestly  wish  an 
accommodation  of  our  unhappy  disputes  with 
Great  Britain;  for  we  prefer  peace  to  war. 
Nay,  there  may  be  even  such  an  accommodation 
as,  excluding  every  idea  of  revenue  by  taxation 
or  duty,  or  of  legislation  by  act  of  parliaments, 
may  vest  the  king  of  Great  Britain  with  such  a 
limited  dominion  over  us  as  may  tend,  bona 
fide,  to  promote  our  true  commercial  interests, 
and  to  secure  our  freedom  and  safety — the  oidy 
just  ends  of  any  dominion.  But,  while  I  declare 
thus  much  on  the  one  side,  on  the  other  it  is 
my  duty  also  to  declare  that,  in  my  opinion, 
our  true  commercial  interests  cannot  be  pro- 
vided for  but  by  such  a  material  alteration  of 
the  British  acts  of  navigation  as,  according  to 
the  resolve  of  the  honorable  the  Continental 
Congress,  will  "secure  the  commercial  advan- 
tages of  the  whole  empire  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  the  commercial  benefits  of  its  respec- 
tive members."  And  that  our  liberties  and 
safety  cannot  be  depended  upon,  if  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  should  be  allowed  to  hold  our 
forts  and  cannon,  or  to  have  authority  over  a 
single  re^ment  in  America,  or  a  single  ship  of 
war  in  our  ports.  For  if  he  holds  our  forts,  he 
matf  turn  them  against  im,  as  he  did  Boston 
agamst  her  proprietors;  if  he  acquires  our  can- 
non, he  will  effectually  disarm  the  colony;  if 
he  has  a  command  of  troops  among  us,  even  if 
we  raise  and  pay  them,  smchUs  are  fixed  upon 
us — ^witness  Ireland  and  her  national  army. 
The  most  express  act  of  Parliament  cannot  givse 
us  security,  for  acts  of  Parliament  are  as  eanly 
repealed  as  made.  Royal  proclamations  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  witness  the  disappoint- 
ments of  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and  St,  Au- 
gustine, Even  a  change  of  ministry  will  not 
avail  us,  because,  notwithstanding  the  rapid 
succession  of  ministers  for  which  the  British 
court  has  been  famous  during  the  present  reign, 
yet  the  same  ruinous  policy  ever  continued  to 
prevail  against  America,  In  short,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  declare,  in  the  awM  seat  of  jus- 
tice and  before  Almighty  God,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  Americans  can  have  no  safety  but 
by  the  Divine  favor,  their  own  virtue,  and  their 
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being  so  pradent  as  not  to  leayb  it  nsr  thb 
powEB  OF  thx  British  bulers  to  ikjxibe  thsm. 
Indeed,  the  ruinous  and  deadly  injuries  reoeived 
on  our  side,  and  the  jealousies  entertained,  and 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  daily  In- 
crease against  us,  on  the  other,  demonstrate  to 
a  mind  in  the  least  given  to  reflection  upon  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires,  that  true  reconcilement 
never  can  exist  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  the  latter  being  in  subjection  to  the 
former.  The  Almighty  created  America  to  be 
independent  of  Britain.  Let  us  beware  of  the 
impiety  of  being  backward  to  act  as  instruments 
in  the  almighty  hand,  now  extended  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  and  by  the  completion  of 
which  alone,  America,  in  the  nature  of  human 


aifairs,  can  be  secure  agidnst  the  craft  and  in- 
sidious designs  of  hsb  Einaasa,  who  tbhtk 

HEB    PBOSPEBITY  AND   POWXB   ALREADY   BY 

FAR  TOO  GREAT.  In  a  word,  our  piety  and 
political  safety  are  so  blended,  that  to  reftiae 
our  labors  in  this  Divine  work,  is  to  reiVise  to 
be  a  great,  a  free,  a  pious,  and  a  hi^py  pec^lel 
And  now,  having  left  the  important  alterna- 
tive, political  happiness  or  wretchedness,  under 
God,  m  a  great  degree  in  your  own  hands,  I 
pray  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  the  affairs  of  men 
so  to  direct  your  judgment,  as  that  yon  may 
act  agreeable  to  what  seems  to  be  his  wHI,  re- 
vealed in  his  miraculous  works  in  behalf  of 
America,  bleeding  at  the  altar  of  liberal 
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DooTOB  Joseph  Wabskn  was  born  in  Roxbniy,  Massachnsetts,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  Jnne, 
1741.  His  familj,  for  as  many  generations  as  any  thing  is  known  respecting  it,  had  been  settled 
at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  his  birthplace.  His  father  was  a  respectable  farmer,  who  had  held 
several  mnnicipal  offices  in  the  town  where  he  resided,  and  was  esteemed  a  man  of  "  good  on- 
derstanding,  indnstrioos,  upright,  honest,  and  faithful, — a  serious,  exemplary  Christian,  and  a 
nsefol  member  of  society."  Joseph,  after  finishing  the  usual  preparatory  studies  at  the  gram- 
mar-school of  his  native  town,  entered  Harvard  College  in  1755,  where  he  sustained  the  charac- 
ter of  a  youth  of  fine  understanding,  independent  deportment,  and  generous  principles.  The 
particular  incidents  relating  to  this  period  of  his  life  are  lost  to  history,  but  one  anecdote,  illus- 
trating the  fearlessness  and  energy  of  his  character,  being  left.  Several  students  of  Warren's 
class  shut  themselves  in  a  room  to  arrange  some  college  affairs,  in  a  way  which  they  knew  was 
contrary  to  his  wishes,  and  barred  the  door  so  effectually  that  he  could  not  without  great  vio- 
lence force  it ;  but  ho  did  not  give  over  the  attempt  to  gain  admission,  for,  perceiving  that  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  assembled  was  open,  and  near  a  spout  which  extended 
from  the  roof,  of  the  building  to  the  ground,  he  went  to  the  top  of  the  house,  slid  down  to 
the  eaves,  seized  the  spout,  and  when  he  had  descended  as  far  as  the  window,  threw  himself 
into  the  chamber  among  them.  At  that  instant  the  spout,  which  was  decayed  and  weak,  gave 
way  and  fell  to  the  ground.  He  looked  at  it  without  emotion,  said  that  it  had  served  his  pur- 
pose, and  began  to  take  his  part  in  the  college  business.  After  graduating,  in  1759,  Warren 
conmienced  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  James  Uoyd,  a  distinguished  prac- 
titioner in  Boston,  and  soon  after  entered  into  practice.  In  1764,  when  the  small-pox  visited 
Boston,  he  was  very  successftil  in  his  treatment  of  that  disease,  which  at  that  time  was  consid- 
ered the  most  terrible  scourge  of  the  human  race.  This  success  won  him  many  friends,  the 
good  win  of  whom  he  never  lost,  and  his  practice  soon  became  extensive.  The  same  year  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  Hooton. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disturbances  in  the  colonies,  consequent  upon  the  passage  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  Dr.  Warren  entered  the  arena  of  politics,  where  he  remained,  enlightening  the 
people  with  his  pen,  and  with  his  oratorical  reasoning  directing  public  sentiment.    Among  the 
numerous  expressions  of  his  opinions  at  this  period  is  the  following,  taken  from  a  private  letter 
addressed  to  a  clerical  friend  in  England.    "  Never  has  there  been  a  time,  since  the  first  settle- 
ment of  America,  in  which  the  people  had  so  much  reason  to  be  alarmed,  as  the  present.    The 
whole  continent  is  inflamed  to  the  highest  degree.    I  believe  this  country  may  be  esteemed  as 
truly  loyal  in  their  principles  as  any  in  the  universe ;  but  the  strange  project  of  levying  a  stamp 
duty,  and  of  depriving  the  people  of  the  privileges  of  trials  by  Juries,  has  roused  their  jealousy 
and  resentment    They  can  conceive  of  no  liberty  where  they  have  lost  the  power  of  taxing 
themselves,  and  where  aU  controversies  between  the  Crown  and  the  people  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  opinion  of  one  dependant;  and  they  think  that  slavery  is  not  only  the  greatest 
misfortune,  but  that  it  is  also  the  greatest  crime  (if  there  is  a  possibility  of  escaping  it).    You 
are  sensible  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  ever  been  zealous  lovers  of  their  civil  and 
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reli^ons  liberties.  For  the  e^JoTment  of  these  the^  hare  fought  battles,  left  a  pleasai 
populous  coontrr,  snd  exposed  themselves  to  ell  the  dangera  and  hardehipe  Id  tliifl  new  * 
and  their  laudable  attachment  to  freedom,  has  hitherto  been  transmitted  to  posterity.  * 
Freedom  and  equslit;  is  &a  state  of  nature ;  but  Elavery  is  the  most  mmatnral  and  vicdsil 
that  can  be  conceived  o^  and  ita  approach  mnst  be  gradual  and  imperceptible.  In  nuu 
conntriea,  where  in  a  long  course  of  years  some  particular  fJEui^es  have  been  able  to  acq 
very  large  share  of  property,  from  which  must  arise  a  kind  of  aristocracy, — ^that  i^  the  j 
and  authority  of  some  persons  or  &milies  is  exercised  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  the 
pendence  and  property  of  the  people  in  general  ;^had  America  been  prepared  in  this  tn 
for  the  Stamp  Act,  it  might  perhaps  have  met  with  a  more  favorable  reception ;  bnt  it  is  i 
to  attempt  to  impose  so  cmd  a  yoh e  on  a  people  who  are  so  near  to  a  state  of  original  eqi 
and  who  look  upon  th^  liberties  not  merely  as  arbitrary  grants,  bnt  as  their  nnalienaUc^ 
ual  tights,  purchased  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  tbdr  anoeetora, — ^which  liberties,  tl 
granted  and  received  as  acts  of  &vor,  could  not,  without  manifest  injustice,  hare  heen  re 
and  cannot  now,  or  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  revoked."  *  Dr.  Warren  oonbribnted  m 
spirited  articles  to  the  Boston  Gazette,  under  the  rignature  of  A  True  Patriot,  In  his  let 
Governor  Bernard,  published  in  that  Journal,  in  Febmary,  17S6,  he  displays  his  «Tibtm)4i 
decision  and  energy.  After  expressing  his  knowledge  of  the  governor's  enmity  to  tlie  pio 
and  the  calumniation  hetqted  upon  its  inhabitants  by  that  ofBcial,  he  concludes :  "  Bnt  I  n 
lest  a  foil  representation  of  the  hardships  suffered  by  this  too  long  insulted  people  shoeli 
them  to  on  nnwarrantable  revenge.  We  never  can  treat  good  and  patriotic  mlera  with  toc 
reverence.  But  it  is  certj^  that  men  totally  abandoned  to  wickedness  can  never  merit  c 
gard,  be  their  stations  ever  so  high. 


This  article  so  excited  Qie  governor  that  he  despatched  a  message  to  the  House,  and  a 
to  the  Council,  calling  their  attention  to  it  The  Council  pronounced  it  a  scandalous  libe 
the  House  was  of  opinion  that  as  no  particnlar  individnal,  public  or  private,  was  named,  it 
not  affect  the  m^esty  of  the  king,  or  the  true  iut«rosts  of  the  colony.  It  was  also  Iild 
the  Grand  Jury ;  but  that  body  made  no  presentment  Thus  it  rem^ed ;  its  anthor  rec 
no  other  rebuke  than  the  opiniona  of  the  "  royal  followeTs,"  who  called  it  "  a  most  abnnn 
against  the  governor."  Undaunted  by  the  decision  of  the  Council  and  the  fHends  of  the 
nor.  Dr.  Warren  continued  his  publications,  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  people.  "Kr- 
cietyof  men,"  s^d  he,  "have  a  dear  right  to  refute  any  ui^ust  aspersions  upon  their  d 
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honor  of  braviDg  it,  Warren  solicited  the  appointment  of  orator.    On  the  day  appointed  for  the 
performance,  the  Old  Sonth  Ghnrch  was  filled  to  excess.    The  pnlpit  and  the  ayennes  leading  to 
it,  were  crowded  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  royal  service.    To  prevent  confiision,  War- 
ren entered  from  the  rear  of  the  church  through  the  pnlpit  window,  and,  tmaffected  by  the  hos- 
^e  array  before  him  and  around  him,  he  delivered  the  oration,,  with  a  firm  and  determined 
porpose.     ^The  scene  was  sublime,''  says  an  eloquent  modem  writer.    "A  patriot,  in  whom 
the  flash  of  youth  and  the  grace  and  dignity  of  manhood  were  combined,  stood  armed  in  the 
Bflnctoary  of  Ood,  to  animate  and  encourage  the  sons  of  liberty,  and  to  hurl  defiance  at  their 
oppressors.    The  orator  commenced  with  the  early  history  of  the  country,  described  the  tenure 
by  which  we  held  our  liberties  and  property,  the  affection  we  had  constantly  shown  the  parent 
eoontiy,  boldly  told  them  how,  and  by  whom  these  blessings  of  life  had  been  violated.    There 
was  in  this  i^peal  to  Britain — ^in  this  description  of  suffering,  agoity,  and  horror,  a  calm  and 
In^-sonled  defiance,  which  must  have  chilled  the  blood  of  every  sensible  foe.    Such  another 
boor  has  seldom  hi^pened  in  the  history  of  man,  and  it  is  not  surpassed  in  the  records  of  na- 
tions." 

A  few  weeks  after  the  delivery  of  this  splendid  production,  Warren  entered  the  field  for  the 
naiiitenanoe  of  the  principles  he  had  avowed.    On  the  return  of  the  British  troops  from  Con- 
cord and  Lexington,  in  April,  1775,  he  was  in  attendance  upon  the  Oommittee  of  Safety  at  West 
Cambridge,  and  when  they  approached,  he  went  out  in  company  with  General  Heath  to  repel 
them.   A  sharp  engagement  ensued,  during  which  a  musket  ball  passed  so  near  the  temple  of 
'Warren  as  to  cut  off  one  of  the  "long,  close,  horizontal  curls"  which,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  he  wore  above  his  ears.    The  people  were  animated  with  his  cool  and  determined 
bravery,  and  their  confidence  in  his  gallantry  and  talents  was  unbounded.    At  this  time  Warren 
i^as  the  President  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  in  which  position  he  discovered  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind,  and  great  fitness  for  the  emergencies  of  the  times.    On  the  fourteenth  of  June 
he  was  chosen  a  migor-general  of  the  Massachusetts  forces.    Two  days  afterwards,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  Elbridge  Gerry,  respecting  the  determination  of  Congress  to  take  possession  of  Bun- 
ker's HOI,  he  said,  that  for  himself  he  was  opposed  to  the  measure,  but  as  the  m^'ority  had  de- 
cided npon  it,  he  would  hazard  his  life  to  carry  it  into  effect.     Mr.  Gerry  remonstrated  with 
tini,  and  concluded  by  saying,  "  As  surely  as  you  go  there  you  will  bo  slain."    Warren  replied 
"^th  enthusiasm,  ^^  IhiUs  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  moriy — It  is  pleasant  and  honorable  to  die 
for  one's  country.    These  principles  wore  sealed  with  his  blood.     On  the  morning  preceding  the 
^e  he  was  at  Cambridge,  and  hearing  of  the  preparations  going  on  at  Charlestown,  he 
Dionnted  a  horse  and  rode  to  the  place.     lie  did  not  arrive  at  the  battle-ground  until  the  enemy 
had  commenced  their  movements  for  the  attack.    As  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance  on  the 
\      field,  the  veteran  commander  of  the  day,  Col.  Prescott,  proffered  him  the  command,  but  ho  de- 
J      clined  taking  any  other  part  than  that  of  a  volunteer,  and  added  that  he  came  to  learn  the  art 
■      of  war  from  an  experienced  soldier,  whose  orders  he  should  be  happy  to  obey.    Borrowing  a 
niusket  from  a  soldier  who  was  retiring,  he  mingled  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  his  ex- 
*niple  encouraged  the  troops  to  deeds  of  honor  and  bravery.     When  the  battle  was  decided  in 
favor  of  the  British,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  commenced,  a  ball  struck  Warren  on  the 
head,  and  he  died  in  the  trenches.*     His  death  caused  the  deepest  sorrow  in  the  conmiunity, 
Mid  the  sacrifice  of  so  noble  a  victim  produced  a  stronger  determination  on  the  part  of  the  colo- 
^ts  to  preserve  their  rights  and  liberties. 
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This  oration  was  delivered  at  Boston,  Massa-   which  looks  with  kindness  on  the  feeblest  e 
chusetts,  on  the  sixth  day  of  March,  1776,  in   ^-orts  of  an  honest  mind, 
commcn^oration  of  the   "Blood,  M^re"   i^S^^lXX :^U^ ^^^ S. 


committed  in  King  street,  Boston,  on  the  even-  quence,  which  charmed  yon  when  a  Lovell, 

ing  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770:  *  Church,  or  a  Hancock*  spake;  bnt  you  w 

rs  •  It  is  P^*"™^^  "^®  ^  ^7i  ^^**  wi*^  *  sincerity  equal  1 

rictionof  ^^^^^^^  I  mourn   over  my  bleeding  ooontr;; 

my  want  of  abUity,  that  1  now  appear  before  ]l^  tZJj'n^f  X\  ^'  ^^^^  ^l  ^ 

^^, .  K«f  fv.^  .r.r.J\  i.«^n  ^f  f>.n*^iwi„«f;..r.  T  ^hcm  dccply  resent  the  many  mjuneB  she  hi 


wi 

My  Etsk  Hoxobed  Feu^w-oitikens 

not  without  the  most  humUiating  conviction  of  wT^i'^iLJ^T'Z.r"'^,  t^   TT"^  T^ 

my  want  of  abUity,  that  I  now  appear  before  ^^^  tl^Jj^^?  l\  ^"^  ^"^^  ^l  ^ 

you:  but  the  sense  I  have  of  the  obligation  I  ^^^!?.ff£U^^^^^  T"^  V^!2"  ^*  ^ 

am  mider  to  obey  the  calls  of  my  county  at  all  ^?^^^^^^  ^^^°^  *^^  ^^"^«  ^^  ^"^^^  «^  ™*«» 

times,  together  with  an  animating  recollection       t»,!!^^J?«,o«««i  ^  ^^^ •„  *v*      *..    i  -a  i_a 

of  Tour  indulgence,  exhibited  upon  so  many  oc-  „  J,^'*  P!"^"?^  fw  ^"-^  ^f^  '^i' 

casions,  has  induced  me,  once  more,  unde^rv-  ^17  m  SU?^i^?  J^^  „Ti^\.*"  '^  ^"^ 

ing  as^I  am,  to  throw  myself  upon  that  candor  ^SLXC  aJr^l^^^Z^fL^ 

.  T    .V         .V    .  o   .    V     ,«o  .        ^      .     .  therefrom,  are  truths  which  common  sense  h 

•  In  the  month  of  September,  1768.  two  regiment,  of      j^^j  ^^^  ^^  ^^  j^  of  contradiction.    A] 

Brittah  trooj«.  nndor  «^««»™«"1  •'  Co'-"^  Djliympl,  ^  ^     ^^^        ^  ^ 

and  Garr.  arrived  at  Boston.    The  people  of  that  town  de-         .,,        -„  f.    .     ..       ^^    w*wav«w    uw 

rired  that  they  should  be  staUoned  at  the  Castle,  now  Fort  S«llty  of  flagrant  mjUStlCC,  claim  a  right  to  d 

Independence;  but  "they  landed  with  all  the  appearance  of  P<>se  of  the  persons  or  acquisitions  of  any  ofl) 

hosuiity  I  They  marched  through  the  town  with  all  the  en-  ^^"1  or  body  of  men,  unless  it  Can  be  prov 

signs  of  triumph,  evidently  designed  to  subject  the  inhab-  tbat  SUCh  a  right  has  arisen  from  SOme  COmpi 

itants  to  the  severe  discipline  of  a  garrison,  and  continued  between  the  parties,  in  which  it  has  been  i 

their  enormities  by  abusing  the  people."    On  the  second  day  pUcitly  and  freely  granted. 

of  March,  1770,  a  quarrel  arose  between  two  soldiers  of  the         If  I  may  be  indulged  in  taking  6  retrospi 

29th  regiment,  and  the  workmen  at  a  ropewolk  not  fkr  dis-  tive  view  of  the  flrst  settlement  of  OUT  COQIltj 

tout  from  the  barracks.    The  soldiers  being  repulsed,  soon  it  will  be  easy  to  determine  with  what  degl 

made  another  attack,  having  increased  their  number  to  ten  of  justice  the  late  Parliament  of  Great  Briti 

or  twelve;  but  these  were  also  successfully  resbted.     In  have  assumed  the  power  of  giving  aWBT  ti 

eonsequenoe  of  these  quarrels  the  soldiery  declared  they  property,  which  the  Americans  have  eamed 

would  be  avenged.    The  fbllowing  account  of  their  proceed-  their  labor. 

ings  Is  taken  fbom  the  Boston  Chronicle,  of  March  8th,  1770:         Qur  fathers,  having  nobly  resolved  never 

"Last  Monday,  about  9  o'clock  at  night,  a  most  unfortunate  ^yg^r  the  vokc  of  despotism,  and  seeinif  the  1 
affair  )}Ar>-^''~'-'^  ■•*  v*^^  .«._^>*     on...  .^«*i..^i  ^^^^^a  ««^  *\,^  ".-       ...'■.       ^    .  .p  t^ 

Custom 

caUedtc  ,._ tiirew  inemsoives  upon  .„^   ^.^^^  w* 

a  party,  went  to  his  assistance,  soon  after  which  some  of  the  J^„„„  .i^*^-.^*-.^  1  i.^  ^    i         i         •        1..  ■l  \i 

p^y  fired,  by  which  the  foUowIng  persons  were  killed :  ^^^f'  ^^.^^^'^y^?^  .^^  ^^^  «  ^^^^  ^V^^  ^ 

Samuel  Gray,  ropemaker,  a  mulatto  man,  named  Attucks,  ^^^^^  i"*^^^  l^'^'l  freedom,  or  perish  in  the  | 

and  Mr.  James  Caldwell    Early  the  next  morning  Captain  "0"^  attempt.     Approving  heaven  beheld 

Preston  was  committed  to  jail,  and  the  same  day  eight  sol-  lavorito  ark  dancing  upon  the  waves,  and  I 

diers.    A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  called  at  Faneull  ClOUSly  preserved   it  until  the  chosen  faid 

Hall  that  forenoon,  and  the  lieutenant-governor  and  council  ^\^'^^  brougllt  in   safety  tO  these  westem 

met  at  the  council  chamber,  where  the  Colonels,  Dalrymple  gions.       They  found  the  land  SWannlng   V 

and  Carr,  wore  desired  to  attend,  when  It  was  concluded  savages,  who  threatened  death  with  every  \ 

upon,  that  both  regiments  should  go  down  to  the  barracks,  of  torture.      But  savages,  and  death  with 

at  Castle  William,  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  to  receive  ture,  were  far  less  terrible  than  slavery, 

thenx"  thing  was  so  much  the  object  of  their  abl 

The  fiuieral  of  tho  victims  of  the  massacre  was  attended  rence  as  a  tyrant's  power.    They  knew  it 

the  8th  of  March.   On  this  occasion  the  shops  of  the  town  moro  safe  to  dwell  with  man,  in  his  most 

were  closed,  and  all  the  bells  were  ordered  to  be  tolled,  as  polished   state,  than  in  a  country  where   a 

were  those  of  the  ] '      "  --        — 

to  move  between 
two  strangers, 

Faneull  Hall,  and  those  of  the  other  victims,  ftom  the  resi-  f,^^ '  ^^  mankind  than  arbitrary  "  govemm 

deuce  of  their  famllle^-the  hearses  meeting  in  King  street,  Anarchy  can  bo  but  of  a  short  duration  ■ 

near  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  and  passing  through  the  main  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^    ^^     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

street  to  the  burial-ground  where  the  bodies  were  aU  de-  ^j^.^j^  .^  ^^^^  conducive  tO  their  OWn  ha 

r  ;..?".'  ""  H   1.^1     .'  r  irirutt  i;  «^^  ^^^y  ^-i"  ^^on  come  into  it ;  and  from 

the  affair,  died  on  the  14th,  and  was  burled  on  the  17th,  In  .^  j  '  4.  „/ 4.^     ^       4.  j  j         »  "v**j 

the  «une  vault  with  hu  murfcred  «»ci.te..   The  .mHver-  ^^^^^  Btato  of  nature,  order  and  good  gov 

sary  of  thU  massacre  was  celebrated  until  1768,  when  the  prac- 
tice was  discontinued.  *  These  were  orators  of  preceding  yeftra. 
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nent  mnst  soon  arise.  Bat  tyranny,  when  once 
stablished,  entails  its  curses  on  a  nation  to  the 
atest  period  of  time;  unless  some  daring  ge- 
dus,  inspired  by  heaven,  shall,  nnappalled  by 
langer,  bravely  form  and  execute  the  arduous 
Lesigns  of  restoring  liberty  and  life  to  his  en- 
Javed,  murdered  country. 

The  tools  of  power,  in  every  age,  have 
"scked  their  inventions  to  justify  tlie  few  in 
iporting  with  the  happiness  of  the  many ;  and, 
laying  found  their  sophistry  too  weak  to  hold 
nankind  in  bondage,  have  impiously  dared  to 
'orce  religion,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
leaven,  to  become  a  prostitute  in  the  service 
»f  helL  They  taught,  that  princes,  honored 
rith  the  name  of  Christian,  might  bid  defiance 
o  the  founder  of  their  faith,  might  pillage  pa- 
;SR  oonntries  and  deluge  them  with  blood,  only 
>ecaaae  they  boasted  diemsclves  to  bo  the  dis- 
nples  of  that  teacher,  who  strictly  charged  his 
bllowers  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  that 
ithers  should  do  unto  them. 

This  coxmtry  having  been  discovered  by  an 
Snglish  subject,  in  the  year  1620,  was  (accord- 
Dg  to  the  system  which  the  blind  superstition 
if  those  times  supported)  deemed  the  property 
»f  the  Crown  of  England.  Our  ancestors,  when 
hey  resolved  to  quit  their  native  soil,  obtained 
ran  King  James  a  grant  of  certain  lands  in 
i^orth  America.  This  they  probably  did  to  si- 
ence  the  cavils  of  their  enemies,  for  it  cannot 
)e  doubted,  but  they  despised  the  protended 
igfit  which  he  claimed  thereto.  Certain  it  is, 
hat  he  might,  with  equal  propriety  and  justice, 
lave  made  them  a  grant  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 
Ind  their  subsequent  conduct  plainly  shows, 
hat  they  wore  too  well  aciiiiainted  with  hn- 
nanity,  and  the  principles  of  natural  equity,  to 
uppose,  that  the  grant  frave  them  any  right  to 
a&e  possession ;  tJiey,  therefore,  entered  into  a 
reaty  with  the  natives,  and  bought  from  tliem 
he  lands.  Nor  have  1  ever  vet  o]>tained  anv 
nformation,  that  our  ancestors  ever  pleaded,  or 
:hat  the  natives  ever  regarded  the  grant  from 
the  English  Crown:  the  business  was  transact- 
ed by  the  parties  in  the  same  independent  man- 
ler,  that  it  would  have  been,  had  neitlier  of 
;hem  ever  known  or  heard  of  the  island  of 
^reat  Britain. 

Having  become  the  honest  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  they  immediately  applied  themselves  to 
lie  cultivation  of  it ;  and  they  soon  beheld  the 
rirgin  earth  teeming  with  richest  fruits,  a  grate- 
!ul  recompense  for  their  unwearied  toil.  The 
ields  began  to  wave  with  ripening  harvests, 
md  the  late  barren  wilderness  was  seen  to  blos- 
>om  like  the  rose.  The  savage  natives  saw, 
irith  wonder,  the  delightful  change,  and  quick- 
y  formed  a  scheme  to  obtain  that  by  fraud  or 
'orce,  which  nature  meant  as  the  reward  of  in- 
lustry  alone.  But  the  illustrious  emigrants 
;oon  convinced  the  rude  invaders,  that  they 
irere  not  less  ready  to  take  the  field  for  battle 
ban  for  labor ;  and  the  insidious  foe  was  driven 
Vom  their  borders  as  often  as  he  ventured  to 
listurb  them.    The  Crown  of  England  looked 


with  indifference  on  the  contest ;  our  ancestors 
were  left  alone  to  combat  with  the  natives. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe,  that  it  ever 
was  intended  by  the  one  party,  or  expected  by 
the  other,  that  the  grantor  i^ould  defend  and 
maintain  the  grantees  in  the  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  named  in  the  patents.  And 
it  appears  plainly,  from  the  history  of  those 
times,  that  neitlier  the  prince  nor  the  people  of 
England,  thought  themselves  much  interested 
in  the  matter.  They  had  not  then  any  idea  of 
a  thousandth  part  of  those  advantages,  which 
they  since  have,  and  we  are  most  heartily  wil- 
ling they  should  still  continue  to  reap  from  us. 

But  when,  at  an  infinite  expense  of  toil  and 
blood,  this  widely  extended  continent  had  been 
cultivated  and  defended ;  when  the  hardy  ad- 
venturers justly  expected,  that  they  and  their 
descendants  should  peaceably  have  enjoyed  the 
hardest  of  those  fields  which  they  had  sown, 
and  the  fruit  of  those  vineyards  which  they 
had  planted,  this  country  was  then  thought 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  British  ministry ; 
and  the  only  justifiable  and  only  successftil 
means  of  rendering  the  colonies  serviceable  to 
Britain,  were  adopted.  By  an  intercourse  of 
friendly  oflices,  the  two  countries  became  so 
united  in  aftection,  that  they  thought  not  of 
any  distinct  or  separate  interests,  they  found 
both  countries  flourishing  and  hai)py.  Britain 
saw  her  commerce  extended,  and  her  wealth 
increased;  her  lands  raised  to  an  immense 
value  ;  her  fleets  riding  triumphant  on  the 
ocean ;  the  terror  of  her  arms  spreading  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  colonist  found 
hunself  free,  and  thought  himself  secure:  ho 
dwelt  under  his  own  vine,  and  under  his  own 
lig-tree,  and  had  none  to  make  him  afraid.  He 
knew,  indeed,  that  by  purchasing  the  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain,  ho  contributed  to  its 
greatness :  he  knew  tliat  all  the  wealth  that  his 
lahor  ])roduced,  centred  in  Great  Britain.  lUit 
that,  far  from  exciting  his  envy,  filled  him  with 
the  highest  pleasure;  that  thought  supported 
him  in  all  his  toils.  "When  the  business  of  the 
day  was  past,  he  solaced  himself  with  the  con- 
templation, or  perhaps  entertained  his  listening 
family  with  the  recitid  of  some  great,  some  glo- 
rious transaction,  which  shines  conspicuous  in 
the  history  of  l^ritain ;  or,  perhaps,  his  elevated 
fancy  led  him  to  foretell,  with  a  kind  of  enthu- 
siastic  confidence,  the  glory,  power  and  dura- 
tion of  an  empire  which  should  extend  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  Ho  saw,  or 
thought  ho  saw,  the  British  nation  risen  to  a 
pitch  of  grandeur,  whicli  cast  a  veil  over  the 
Roman  glory,  and,  ravished  with  the  preview, 
boasted  a  race  of  British  kings,  whose  names 
should  echo  through  those  realms  where  Cyrus, 
Alexander,  and  the  Cccsars  were  unknown; 
princes,  for  whom  millions  of  grateful  subjects 
redeemed  from  slavery  and  pagan  ignorance, 
should,  with  thankful  tongues,  offer  up  their 
prayers  and  praises  to  that  transcondently  great 
and  beneficent  being,  "  by  whom  kings  reign 
and  princes  decree  justice." 
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These  pleasing  connections  might  have  con- 
tinued; these  delightsome  prospects  m^ht  have 
been  eveiy  day  extended;  ana  even  l£e  reve- 
ries of  the  most  warm  imagination  might  have 
been  realized;  bat,  unhappily  for  us,  unhi^p- 
pily  for  Britain,  the  madness  of  an  avaricious 
minister  of  state,  has  drawn  a  sable  curtain 
over  the  charming  scene,  and  in  its  stead  has 
brought  upon  the  stage,  discord,  envy,  hatred 
and  revenge,  with  civil  war  close  in  their 
rear. 

Some  demon,  in  an  evil  hour,  suggested  to  a 
short-sighted  financier  the  hateful  project  of 
transferring  the  whole  property  of  flie  king's 
subjects  in  America,  to  his  subjects  in  Britain. 
The  claim  of  the  British  Parliament  to  tax  the 
colonies,  can  never  be  supported  but  by  such  a 
transfer;  for  the  right  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  to  originate  any  tax  or 
ffrant  money,  is  altogether  derived  from  their 
being  elected  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to 
act  for  them ;  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
cannot  confer  on  their  representatives  a  right  to 
give  or  grant  any  thing  which  they  themselves 
have  not  a  right  to  give  or  grant  personally. 
Therefore,  it  follows,  that  if  the  members  chosen 
by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  represent 
them  in  Parliament,  have,  by  virtue  of  their 
being  so  chosen,  any  right  to  give  or  grant 
American  property,  or  to  lay  any  tax  upon  the 
lands  or  persons  oi  the  colonists,  it  is  because 
the  lands  and  people  in  the  colonies  are,  bona 
fide^  owned  by  and  justly  belonging  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britfun.  But  (as  has  been  before 
observed),  every  man  has  a  right  to  personal 
freedom ;  consequently  a  right  to  enjoy  what  is 
acquired  by  his  own  labor.  And  it  is  evident 
that  the  property  in  this  country  has  been  ac- 
quired by  our  own  labor ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  to  produce  some  com- 
pact in  which  We  have  explicitly  given  up  to 
them  a  right  to  dispose  of  our  persons  or  prop- 
erty. Until  this  is  done,  every  attempt  of 
theirs,  or  of  those  whom  they  have  deputed  to 
act  for  them,  to  give  or  grant  any  part  of  our 
property,  is  directly  repugnant  to  every  princi- 
ple of  reason  and  natural  justice.  But  I  may 
boldly  say  that  such  a  compact  never  existed, 
no,  not  even  in  imagination.  Nevertheless,  the 
representatives  of  a  nation  long  famed  for  jus- 
tice and  the  exercise  of  every  noble  virtue,  have 
been  prevailed  on  to  adopt  the  fatal  scheme ; 
and  although  the  dreadful  consequences  of  this 
wicked  policy  have  already  shaken  the  empire 
to  its  centre,  yet  still  it  is  persisted  in.  Regard- 
less of  the  voice  of  reason ;  deaf  to  the  prayers 
and  supplications ;  and  unaffected  with  tJie 
flowing  tears  of  suffering  millions,  the  British 
ministry  still  hug  the  darling  idol ;  and  every 
rolling  year  affords  fresh  instances  of  the  ab- 
surd devotion  with  which  they  worship  it. 
Alasl  how  has  the  folly,  the  distraction  of 
the  British  councils,  blasted  our  swelling  hopes, 
and  spread  a  gloom  over  this  western  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  hearts  of  Britons  and  Americans,  which 


lately  felt  the  generous  glow  of  mataal  oonfi 
dence  and  love,  now  bum  with  Jealonqr  am 
rage.  Though  but  of  yesterday,  I  reooillec 
(deeply  affected  at  the  ill-boding  bhanffe)  lb 
happy  hours  that  passed  whilst  Britun  am 
America  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  and  greal 
ness  of  each  other.  Heaven  grant  those  hal 
cyon  days  may  soon  return  1  But  now  the  Britoi 
too  often  looks  on  the  American  with  an  env) 
ous  eye,  taught  to  consider  his  Just  plea  for  th 
enjoyment  of  his  earnings,  as  the  effect  of  prid 
and  stubborn  opposition  to  the  parent  oonntr] 
Whilst  the  American  beholds  the  Britcm  as  th 
ruffian,  ready  first  to  take  away  his  propertg 
and  next,  what  is  still  dearer  to  every  Tirtoov 
man,  tlie  liberty  of  his  country. 

When  the  measures  of  administratioii  ha 
disgusted  the  colonies  to  the  highest  degrei 
and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  had,  by  artific 
and  falsehood,  been  irritated  against  Ameriei 
an  army  was  sent  over  to  enforce  sabmisrion  t 
certain  acts  of  the  British  ParliamentL  whic 
reason  scorned  to  countenance,  and  whicn  plac< 
men  and  pensioners  were  found  unable  to  bdj 
port. 

Martial  law,  and  the  government  of  a  wd 
regulated  city,  are  so  entirely  diffidrent,  that 
has  always  been  considered  as  improper  1 
quarter  troops  in  populous  cities ;  frequent  ^ 
putes  must  necessarily  arise  between  the  cit 
zen  and  the  soldier,  even  if  no  previous  animoc 
ties  subsist.  And  it  is  further  certain,  frcnn 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  mankind,  as  wc 
as  from  constant  experience,  that  standing  a 
mies  always  endanger  the  liberty  of  the  subjec 
But  when  the  people,  on  the  one  part,  consi* 
ercd  the  army  as  sent  to  enslave  them,  and  tl 
army,  on  the  other,  were  taught  to  look  on  tl 
people  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  it  was  but  ju 
to  fear  the  most  disagreeable  consequence 
Our  fears,  we  have  seen,  were  but  too  w\ 
grounded. 

The  many  injuries  offered  to  the  town,  I  pa 
over  in  silence.  I  cannot  now  mark  out  tl 
path  which  led  to  that  unequalled  scene  of  he 
ror,  the  sad  remembrance  of  which  takes  tl 
full  possession  of  my  soul.  The  sanguina 
theatre  again  opens  itself  to  view.  The  bal 
ful  images  of  terror  crowd  around  me ;  and  d' 
contented  ghosts,  with  hollow  groans,  appe 
to  solenmize  the  anniversary  of  the  fifth 
March. 

Approach  we  then  the  melancholy  walk 
death.  Hither  let  me  call  the  gay  companio: 
here  let  him  drop  a  farewell  tear  upon  th 
body  which  so  late  he  saw  vigorous  and  wai 
with  social  %irtli ;  hither  let  me  lead  the  te 
der  mother  to  weep  over  her  beloved  son— con 
widowed  moiu*ner,  hero  satiate  thy  grief;  I 
hold  thy  murdered  husband  gasping  on  t 
ground,  and  to  complete  the  pompous  show 
wretchedness,  bring  in  each  hand  thy  infa 
children  to  bewail  their  father's  fate— ta 
heed,  ye  orphan  babes,  lest,  whilst  your  stroai 
ing  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  ghastly  corpse,  yo 
feet  slide  on  the  stones  bespattered  with  yo 
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father^s  brains !  *  Enon^ ;  this  tragedj  need 
not  be  heightened  by  an  infant  weltering  in  the 
blood  of  him  that  gave  it  birth.  Nature,  re- 
luctant^ shrinks  already  from  the  view,  and  the 
chilled  blood  rolls  slowly  backward  to  its  foun- 
tain. We  wildly  stare  about,  and  with  amaze- 
ment ask  who  spread  this  ruin  aroxmd  us? 
What  wretch  has  dared  deface  the  imace  of  his 
God?  Has  haughty  France,  or  crud  Spain, 
salt  forth  her  myrmidons  ?  Has  the  grim  sav- 
age mshed  again  from  the  far  distant  wilder- 
ness ;  or  does  some  fiend,  fierce  from  the  depth 
of  hen,  with  all  the  rancorous  malice  which  the 
apostate  damned  can  feel,  twang  her  destructive 
bow,  and  hurl  her  deadly  arrows  at  our  breast? 
Ko,  none  of  these — ^but,  how  astonishing  I  it  is 
the  hand  of  Britain  that  inflicts  the  wound  I 
The  arms  of  George,  our  rightful  king,  have 
been  employed  to  shed  that  blood,  when  jus- 
tice, or  the  honor  of  his  crown,  had  called  Ms 
anbiectB  to  the  field. 

But  pity,  grie^  astonishment,  with  all  the 
softer  movements  of  the  soul,  must  now  give 
way  to  stronger  passions.  Say,  fellow-citizens, 
what  dreadful  thought  now  swells  your  heav- 
ing bosoms;  you  fiy  to  arms — sharp  indigna- 
ti<m  flashes  from  each  eye — revenge  gnashes 
her  iron  teeth — death  grins  a  hideous  smile,  se- 
cnre  to  drench  his  greedy  jaws  in  human  gore— 
whilst  hovering  furies  darken  all  the  air  I 

But  stop,  my  bold,  adventurous  countrymen ; 
stain  not  your  weapons  with  the  blood  of  Brit- 
OD&.  Attend  to  reason's  voice ;  humanity  puts 
in  her  claim,  and  sues  to  be  again  admitted  to 
her  wonted  seat,  the  bosom  of  the  brave.  Re- 
venge is  far  beneath  the  noble  mind.  Many, 
perhaps,  compelled  to  rank  among  tlie  vilo  as- 
sassins, do  from  tlieir  inmost  souls  detest  the 
barbarous  action.  The  winged  death,  shot  from 
your  arms,  may  chance  to  pierce  some  breast 
that  bleeds  already  for  your  injured  country. 

The  storm  subsides — a  solemn  pause  ensues — 
you  spare— upon  condition  they  depart.  They 
go— they  quit  your  city — they  no  more  shall 
give  offence.    Thus  closes  the  important  drama. 

And  could  it  have  been  conceived  that  we 
again  should  have  seen  a  British  army  in  our 
land,  sent  to  enforce  obedience  to  acts  of  Par- 
liament destructive  of  our  liberty?  But  the 
royal  ear,  far  distant  from  this  western  world, 
has  been  assaulted  by  the  tongue  of  slander ; 
and  villains,  traitorous  alike  to  king  and  coun- 
try, have  prevailed  upon  a  gracious  prince  to 
clothe  his  countenance  with  wrath,  and  to  erect 
the  hostile  banner  against  a  people  ever  afiec- 
tionate  and  loyal  to  him  and  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessors of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Our  streets 
are  again  filled  with  armed  men ;  our  harbor  is 
crowded  with  ships  of  war ;  but  these  cannot 
intimidate  us ;  our  liberty  must  bo  preserved ; 
it  is  far  dearer  than  life — we  hold  it  even  dear 

*  After  Mr.  Graj  luid  been  shot  through  tho  body,  and  had 
taiUn  dead  on  tho  ground,  a  bayonet  was  poshed  throu|^ 
his  aknll ;  part  of  the  bone  being  broken,  his  brains  fell  oat 
upon  the  parement 


as  our  allegiance ;  we  must  defend  it  against 
the  attacks  of  friends  as  well  as  enemies ;  we 
cannot  suffer  even  Britons  to  ravish  it  from  us. 

No  longer  could  we  reflect  with  generous 
pride,  on  the  heroic  actions  of  our  American 
forefathers;  no  longer  boast  our  origin  fitmi 
that  far-famed  island,  whose  warlike  sons  have 
so  often  drawn  their  well-tried  swords  to  save 
her  from  the  ravages  of  tyranny ;  could  we,  but 
for  a  moment,  entertain  the  thought  of  giving 
up  our  liberty.  The  man  who  meanly  wiB  sul^ 
mit  to  wear  a  shackle^  contemns  tiie  noblest 
gift  of  heaven,  and  impiously  af&onts  the  God 
that  made  him  free. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  people,  which 
eminently  conduced  to  the  greatness  of  that 
state,  never  to  despair  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  maxim  may  prove  as  salutary  to  us  now, 
as  it  did  to  them.  Short-sighted  mortals  see 
not  the  numerous  links  of  small  and  great 
events,  which  form  the  chain  on  which  the 
fate  of  kings  aid  nations  is  suspended.  Ease 
and  prosperity,  though  pleasing  for  a  day,  have 
often  sunk  a  people  into  effeminacy  and  doth. 
Hardships  and  dangers,  though  we  for  ever 
strive  to  shun  them,  have  frequently  called  fortii 
such  virtues  as  have  commanded  the  applause 
and  reverence  of  an  admiring  world.  Our  coun- 
try loudly  calls  you  to  be  circumspect^  vigilant, 
active  and  brave.  Perhaps,  (all  gracious  heaven 
avert  it,)  perhaps,  the  power  of  Britain,  a  na- 
tion great  in  war,  by  some  malignant  influence, 
may  be  employed  to  enslave  you ;  but  let  not 
even  this  discourage  you.  Her  arms,  'tis  true, 
have  filled  the  world  with  terror ;  her  troops 
have  reaped  the  laurels  of  the  field ;  her  fleets 
have  rode  triumphant  on  tlie  sea ;  and  when, 
or  where,  did  you,  my  countrymen,  depart  in- 
glorious from  the  field  of  fight  ?  You  too  can 
show  tho  trophies  of  your  forefathers'  victories 
and  your  own ;  can  name  the  fortresses  and  bat- 
tles you  have  won ;  and  many  of  you  count  the 
honorable  scars  of  wounds  received,  whilst 
figliting  for  your  king  and  country. 

Where  justice  is  tlie  standard,  lieaven  is  the 
warrior's  shield :  but  conscious  guilt  unnerves 
the  arm  that  lifts  tho  sword  against  the  inno- 
cent. Britain,  united  with  these  colonies  by 
commerce  and  affection,  by  interest  and  blood, 
may  mock  tlio  threats  of  France  and  Spain; 
may  bo  tho  seat  of  universal  empire.  But 
should  America,  either  by  force,  or  those  more 
dangerous  engines,  luxury  and  corniption,  ever 
be  brought  into  a  st^ito  of  vassalage,  Britain 
must  lose  her  freedom  also.  No  longer  shall 
sho  sit  the  empress  of  tho  sea;  her  ships  no 
more  shall  waft  her  thunders  over  the  wide 
ocean ;  the  wreath  shall  wither  on  her  temples ; 
her  weakened  arm  shall  bo  unable  to  defend 
her  coasts ;  and  she,  at  last,  must  bow  her  ven- 
erable head  to  some  proud  foreigner's  despotic 
rule. 

But  if,  from  past  events,  wo  may  venture  to 
fonn  a  judgment  of  the  future,  we  justly  may 
expect  that  the  devices  of  our  enemies  will 
but  increase  the  triumphs  of  our  country.    I 
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most  indulge  a  liopo  tliat  Britain's  liberty,  as 
well  as  oure,  will  eTeutuolly  be  praserveil  by 
the  virtue  of  America. 

The  attempt  of  the  British  Parliament  to 
raise  a  reTeoae  from  America,  and  our  denial 
of  tiieir  right  to  do  it,  have  excited  an  almost 
nniveraal  inqniry  into  tho  right  of  niankiiid  ia 
genera),  sad  of  British  subjects  in  particular; 
the  necessary  result  of  which  must  be  eneh  a 
liberdity  of  sentiment,  and  enoh  a  jealousy  of 
those  in  power,  as  will,  better  than  an  adaman- 
tine wall,  secure  ua  against  the  future  appcoachoa 
of  despotism. 

The  maUeo  of  the  Boston  port-bill  baa  been 
defeated,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  by  giv- 
ing yoQ  an  opportunity  of  deserving,  and  our 
brethren  in  tiiia  and  our  sister  ooloniea,  an 
opportunity  of  bestowing  those  benefactions 
*  which  have  delighted  your  friends  and  aston- 
ished your  enemies,  not  only  in  America,  but  in 
Enropo  also.  And  what  is  more  valnable  still, 
the  sympathetic  feelings  for  a  brother  in  dis- 
tress, and  the  grateful  emotions,  oicitcd  in  the 
breast  of  him  who  finds  relief,  moat  far  ever 
endear  each  to  the  other,  and  form  those  in- 
dissoluble bonds  of  friendship  and  affeati-on,  on 
which  the  preservation  of  our  rights  so  evi- 
dently depend. 

The  matilation  of  our  charter  has  mode 
every  other  colony  jealoos  for  its  own;  for  this, 
if  once  sabniitted  to  by  us,  would  set  on  float 
the  property  and  government  of  every  British 
settlement  upon  the  continent.  If  oharters  are 
not  deemed  sacred,  how  miserably  precarioas  is 
every  thing  founded  upon  them  t 

Even  tho  sending  troops  to  put  these  acts  in 
eioDiition,  is  not  without  advantage  to  as.  Tho 
exactness  and  beauty  of  their  discipline  inspire 
OUT  youth  witii  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  military 
knowledge.  Charles  tho  Invincible  taught  Pe- 
ter the  Great  the  art  of  war.  The  battle  of  Pul- 
towa  convinced  Charlosof  tho  proficiency  Peter 


mhwnan  miscreant,  wlio,  to  eecore  ihn  Id 
and  lishes  to  himsoli^  would  breed  a  serpen 
destroy  his  children. 

But,  pardon  me,  my  fellow-citiiens,  1 1 
yon  want  not  zeal  or  fortitnde.  You  will  i 
tain  yonr  rights,  or  perish  in  the  generons  t 
glo.  However  difficnlt  the  cotnbat,  joo  : 
will  decline  it  when  freedom  is  tLe  prize, 
independence  of  Great  Britaia  is  not  out 
No,  our  wish  is,  that  Britain  and  the  to 
may,  tike  the  oak  and  ivy,  grow  and  inert 
strength  togethor.  Bat  whilst  the  mts 
plan  of  making  one  port  of  the  empire 
to  the  other  is  persisted  in,  the  interea 
safety  of  Britun,  aa  well  as  the  colonies,  i 
that  the  wise  measures,  recommended 
honorable  tho  Ooatiuental  Congress,  ha 
ily  pursued ;  whereby  the  Dnnatnral  cont 
twceu  a  parent  honored  and  a  cliild  bi 
may  probably  be  brought  to  snch  an  ia 
that  the  peace  and  happiness  o{  both  maj 
tnbliahed  upon  a  lasting  basis.  Bat  if  th 
oifio  meaaures  aro  ineffectual,  and  it  a 
that  the  only  way  to  safety  ia  through  & 
blood,  I  know  yon  will  not  turn  your  face 
your  foes,  but  will,  nndaontedly,  pro* 
word,  until  tyranny  is  trodden  under  foi 
you  have  fixed  yonr  adored  goddess  1 
fast  by  a  Bronswick's  side,  on  the  Am 
throne. 

Yon  then,  who  have  nobly  ospoosed 
country's  cause,  who  generously  have  9tU! 
wealth  and  ease;  who  have  despised  th« 
and  show  of  tinselled  greatness;  reftise 
sunmions  to  tho  festive  board;  bean  it 
the  alluring  calls  of  luxury  and  isirtli; 
have  forsaken  tho  downy  pillow,  to  fce«p 
vigils  by  the  midnight  lamp  for  the  saltsti 
your  invaded  oonntiy,  that  you  might ' 
tho  fowler's  snara  and  disappoint  the  v 
of  his  prey— yon  then  will  reap  that  han 
renown  which  you  so  justly  have  det 
countrj'  shall  pay  her  grratefnl  tril 
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Thx  illofltrioiu  sabject  of  this  sketch  holds  a  prominent  position  in  the  annals  of  America ; 
■Kffe  espedaUy  in  those  of  Pennsylvania.  lie  was  bom,  some  time  in  the  year  1742,  of  respect- 
able {>arent8,  who  rended  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Andrews,  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland. 
After  receiving  an  excellent  classical  education  at  the  several  universities  of  St.  Andrews,  Glas- 
gow, and  Edinburgh,  he  finished  his  stndies  in  rhetoric  and  logic  under  the  tuition  of  the  world- 
renowned  Doctors  Blair  and  Watts.  So<»i  after  the  completion  of  these  studies,  he  resolved  to 
entigrate  to  America,  and  endeavor,  by  the  proper  exercise  of  his  talents  and  industry,  to  realize 
tliat  independence  which  his  own  country  coidd  not  afford.  Having  landed  at  New  York,  he 
travelled  to  Philadelphia,  which  place  he  reached  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1766.  He  was 
then  abent  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Through  the  influence  of  letters  of  high  recommendation 
be  had  brought  to  some  of  the  eminent  men  of  Philadelphia,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Kichard 
P^ersy  rector  of  Christ  and  St.  Peter^s  churches,  he  was  appointed  an  usher  in  the  college  of 
that  city,  in  which  position  he  remained  but  a  few  months. 

Subsequently  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  celebrated  John  Dickinson, 
and  after  two  years  of  serious  and  laborious  application,  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  set- 
tled in  Beading,  Pennsylvania.    Soon  after  he  removed  to  Carlisle,  in  the  same  State,  where  he 
leeame  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  acquired  considerable  practice.    At  this  place  an  inci 
dent  occurred,  which  gave  him  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  first  men  of  the  province, 
•ud  also  gained  him  great  celebrity  as  an  advocate.    An  important  land  cause,  between  the 
proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  and  one  Samuel  Wallace,  an  extensive  land  dealer,  came  on  for 
trial  in  one  of  the  county  courts.    Mr.  Wilson  was  retained  by  the  latter,  and  Mr.  Chew,  the 
•ttomey-general,  appeared  for  the  proprietaries.    It  was  particularly  noticed  by  the  persons  in 
cowt,  that  the  attorney-general  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Mr.  Wilson  soon  after  he  commenced  his 
•rpnnent,  and  gazed  at  him  with  wonder  and  admiration  until  he  had  concluded.    So  success- 
^J  did  he  manage  the  cause,  that  his  associates  thought  it  needless  to  add  to  his  remarks. 
Before  the  dose  of  the  session  of  the  court,  he  was  retained  in  another  similar  cause ;  and  his 
rtanding  at  the  bar  was  thereafter  prominent  and  unalterable.    While  a  resident  of  Carlisle,  he 
▼tt  chosen  a  colond  of  a  regiment  of  militia,  and  the  public  stores  at  that  place  were  conunit- 
**d  to  his  care ;  but  he  never  was  in  active  service. 

Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  have  inherited  a  propensity  for  speculation  from  his  father,  who,  it 
•PP^  was  "  continually  led  on  by  the  bright  promises  of  adventures,  and  was  a  constant 
l*^ary  sufferer."  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  support  and  patronage  he  received  from 
Republic,  he  frequently  became  embarrassed  by  the  unfortunate  terminations  of  his  speculations, 
*od  suffered  the  severest  privations.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  sufferings,  it  was  his  constant 
^  to  remit  the  little  he  could  spare  to  his  mother  in  Scotland,  who  had  been  left  in  limited 
<^cnmstances  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  To  the  day  of  her  death,  he  manifested  an  earnest 
*od  commendable  solicitude  for  her  comfort,  and  used  every  method  in  his  power  to  alleviate 
ier  wants  and  smooth  her  downward  path  to  the  tomb. 

When  the  British  ministry  commenced  its  oppressions,  the  political  career  of  Mr.  Wilson  be- 
Ifuu   Although  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  he  was  American  in  his  principles.    He  wrote  freely  and 
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powerhlly  in  favor  of  Americaa  rights,  and  never  anerred  from  his  zealotu  attaahma 
cause  of  the  oolonista.  A  few  roonths  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Oontiiumtal  Oa 
1774,  he  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  convention  of  Peonsylronia,  which  had  oom 
concert  plana  to  redress  ttie  wrongs  imposed  npcn  the  colonies.  Daring  the  noorion  of  I 
vendon  he  eiliibit^d  anch  qilendid  talents  and  loftj  patriotism,  that  he  was  nomimttwr 
gate  to  the  national  asaemblr,  with  his  old  law  teacher,  John  Bickinson.  His  appointn 
■tronglj  opposed  by  Joseph  Oallowa/,*  who  had  long  been  a  bitter  opponent,  and  ha 
featod ;  bot  on  the  uxth  of  May  of  the  next  <rear  (ITTG),  be  was  elected  and  took  his  k 
continoed  in  the  Congrees  ontil  September,  1777,  when  by  the  intrigneB  and  maohinatioi 
political  enemies  he  was  snperseded.  About  thb  period  be  removed  from  Oarllsle  to  Ai 
UarjUnd,  where  he  remaned  bnt  one  year,  after  which  he  returned  to  Philaddphii 
place  thereafter  became  his  permanent  abode.  On  the  fifth  of  June,  1770,  Hr.  Gerard, 
minister  plenipotentiary  from  France,  ^tpointed  Ifr.  Wilson  advocat«-geseral  of  the 
nation  in  the  United  States.  OongresB  waa  notified  of  his  appointment  on  the  fifteenth 
tember,  of  the  same  year,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  Febmary,  1781,  the  King  of  Fraac 
letters  patent  confirming  it  The  dnties  of  this  office  Ur.  WiJaon  folfllled  to  the  aadafi 
the  Icing,  and  at  the  close  of  his  aervioe  he  waa  rewarded  by  that  monarch  with  ten  t 
livres. 

Kotwithstanding  hia  eminent  services  to  the  colonies,  Ur.  Wilson  beoame  the  ol^ect 
tim  of  political  intrigne.  His  enemies  charged  him  with  opponng  the  Deolarvtion  of  1 
deoce,  bnt  the  fact  of  his  rigning  that  instmment  shows  the  irincerity  of  his  attachmen 
best  interests  of  the  colonists,  however  he  may  have  mauifeeted  that  sinoerity  before  tl 
ration.  In  the  year  1779,  the  life  of  Mr.  Wilaon  was  pnt  in  great  danger  by  a  band  a 
partisana,  mider  the  pretext  of  his  holding  sentiments  inimical  to  popular  institations. 
time  party  spirit  in  Pennsylvania  had  token  a  consiatency,  and  politicians  were  divided  i 
stitntionalista  and  repnUioans.  The  first  adhered  to  the  conatitntion  already  formed,  wl 
reprobated  by  the  olhers  for  its  total  deficiency  in  checks  and  connterbalancing  powen 
tending,  as  it  was  alleged,  to  rash  and  oppressive  proceedings.  The  term  r^rubli^nt 
braced  as  reoognizbg  the  principles  of  the  revolntion,  and  as  indicative,  perhaps,  a 
which  admitted  the  ntility  of  modifications  and  rcetrunts  in  a  system  resting  upon  tb 
basis  of  general  suffrage  and  popular  sovereignty.  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  leader 
republican  party,  and  throngh  the  artfhl  deigns  v(  hia  opponents  in  the  constitatlonal  p 
bad  become  partictdarly  obnoxious.  He  was  charged  in  his  professional  character  with 
ing  torfw,  and  befriending  the  foea  to  the  principles  on  which  the  opposition  to  the  « 
Great  Uritain  was  founded.    TLe  affair  of  "  Fart  ITifeon,"  aa  Ina  house  was  tlicrcafter  ■ 
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da^  as  a  lawyer,  in  behalf  of  certain  persons  who  had  been  proseonted  for  treason;  and  the 
panifihment  decreed  for  his  crime,  was  banishment  to  the  enemy,  yet  in  Kew  York.  Bnt  this 
was  not  the  real  cause  which  produced  so  lamentable  an  instance  of  popular  delunon:  that  was 
to  be  found  in  the  superior  talents  and  respectability  of  the  republican  party.  The  gentlemen 
threatened  determined  to  defend  themselves,  and  with  a  number  of  their  friends,  to  the  amount 
of  about  thirty  or  forty,  took  post  at  the  south-west  comer  of  Walnut  and  Third  streets,  in  a 
house  belonging  to  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Wilson:  it  was  then  a  large,  old-fashioned  brick 
building,  with  an  extensive  garden  on  Third  and  Walnut  streets.  Among  those  in  the  house 
were  Messrs.  Wilson,  Morris,  Burd,  George  Clymer,  Daniel  Olymer,  John  T.  Mifflin,  Allen 
McLean,  Sharp  Belany,  George  Oampbell,  Paul  Beck,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Andrew  Robinson, 
Jobn  Potts,  Samuel  0.  Morris,  Captain  Campbell,  and  Generals  Mifflin,  Nichols,  and  Thomson. 
They  were  provided  with  arms,  but  their  stock  of  ammunition  was  very  small.  While  the  mob 
was  mardiing  down,  Greneral  Nichols  and  Daniel  Clymer  proceeded  hastily  to  the  arsenal  at 
Oaipenters'  Hall,  and  fflled  their  pockets  with  cartridges :  this  constituted  their  whole  supply. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  mob  and  militia — ^for  no  regular  troops  took  part  in  the  riot — assembled 
on  the  oonunons,  while  a  meeting  of  the  principal  citizens  took  place  at  the  coffee-house.  A 
deputation  was  sent,  to  endeavor  to  prevail  on  Uiem  to  disperse,  bat  without  effect  The  first 
troop  of  city  cavalry,  being  i^prised  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  assembled  at  their  stables,  a  fixed  place  of  rendezvous,  and  agreed  to  have 
their  horses  saddled,  and  ready  to  mount  at  a  mementos  warning.  Notice  was  to  be  given  to  as 
'  many  members  as  could  be  found ;  and  a  part  was  to  assemble  in  Dock,  below  Second  street, 
and  join  the  party  at  the  stables.  For  a  time  a  deceitful  calm  prevailed;  at  the  hour  of  dinner, 
the  members  of  the  troop  retired  to  their  respective  homes,  and  the  rebels  seized  the  opportunity 
to  march  into  the  city.  The  armed  men  amounted  to  two  hundred,  and  were  commanded  by 
Mills,  a  North  Carolina  captain ;  Faulkner,  a  ship-Joiner ;  Pickering,  a  tailor ;  and  one  Bonham, 
a  man  of  low  character.  They  marched  down  Chestnut  to  Second  street — down  Second  to 
Walnut — and  up  Walnut  to  Mr.  Wilson's  house,  with  drums  beating,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon 
They  immediately  commenced  firing  on  the  house,  which  was  warmly  returned  by  the  garrison. 
Finding  they  could  make  no  impression,  the  mob  procured,  from  a  blacksmith's  shop  in  the 
neighborhood,  a  crowbar  and  sledge,  and  proceeded  to  force  the  door.  At  the  critical  moment, 
when  the  door  yielded  to  their  efforte,  the  horse  made  their  appearance :  had  they  succeeded  in 
effecting  an  entrance,  every  individual  in  the  house  would,  doubtless,  have  been  murdered. 

After  the  troop  had  retired,  a  few  of  the  members,  liaving  received  intelligence  that  the  mob 
were  marching  into  town,  hastened  to  the  established  rendezvous.  Collecting  thus  by  mere 
accident,  their  number  only  amounted  to  seven;  these  were.  Major  Lennox,  Major  Nichols, 
Major  William  Nichols,  Tliomas  Morris,  Alexander  Kesbitt,  Lsaac  Coxe,  and  Thomas  Leiper. 
This  small  body  resolved  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  their  fellow-citizens.  On  their  route  they 
were  joined  by  two  troopers  belonging  to  Colonel  Bayler's  regiment,  quartered  at  Bristol ;  and 
turning  rapidly  and  suddenly  round  the  corner  of  Chestnut  street,  they  charged  the  mob.  When 
the  cry  of  "  the  horse  I  the  horse ! "  was  raised,  the  rioters,  ignorant  of  their  numbers,  dispersed 
in  every  direction,  but  not  before  two  other  detachments  of  the  first  troop  had  reached  the 
scene.  Many  of  them  were  arrested,  delivered  to  the  civil  authority,  and  committed  to  prison ; 
and  as  the  sword  was  very  freely  used,  a  considerable  number  were  severely  wounded.  One 
man  and  one  boy  were  killed  in  the  streets :  in  the  house.  Captain  Campbell  was  killed,  and 
Mr.  Mifflin  and  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Morris  were  woimded.  The  troop  patrolled  the  streets  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  The  citizens  turned  out  en  masse^  and  placed  a  guard  at  the  powder  magazine 
and  the  arsenal.  It  was  some  days  before  order  was  restored ;  and  the  troop,  from  the  part 
they  had  taken,  found  it  necessary  to  keep  much  together,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
act  in  support  of  each  other.  Mtyor  Lennox  was  particularly  marked  out  for  destruction.  He 
retired  to  his  house  at  Germantown.  The  mob  followed,  and  surrounded  it  during  the  night, 
and  prepared  to  force  an  entrance.  Anxious  to  gain  time,  ho  pledged  his  honor  that  he  would 
open  the  door  as  soon  as  daylight  appeared.  In  the  mean  time,  he  contrived  to  despatch  an 
intrepid  woman,  who  lived  in  his  family,  to  the  city  for  assistance;  and  a  party  of  the  first  troop 
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arrived  io  season  to  protect  th«ir  comrade ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  town  fi>r  aaft 
He  was  for  a  number  of  jeara  Minted  in  the  market  b^  the  title  at "  broUier  bntcher,"  owi 
in  part  to  hb  having  been  withoot  a  coat  on  the  iKj  of  the  riot :  having  on  » long  ooai^ 
was  obliged  to  cast  it  aside,  to  prevent  being  dragged  from  bis  horse. 

The  gentlemen  who  had  comprised  the  garrison  were  advised  to  leave  the  catj,  irherv  tin 
lives  were  endangered.  General  Uifflin,  and  about  tbirtj  others,  accordingly  met  at  Mr.  Graj 
hanse,  abont  five  miles  below  Oram's  ferry,  wbere  a  coonoil  was  called,  And  it  iraa  rwolved 
retnm  to  town  withont  any  appearance  of  intimidation.  Bat  it  was  deemed  expedient  th 
Mr.  WiboD  shoold  absent  himself  for  a  time ;  the  others  continned  to  walk  as  usual  in  pntdi 
and  attended  the  fnneral  of  the  imforlnnate  Captun  Oampb^    Thus  ended  the  diagraed 

In  1781,  Mr.  Wilaon  was  appointed  bj  Oongrosa  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Vocl 
America,  which  institotion  had  been  designed  by  the  celebrated  financier,  Bobert  Ifonia,  fi 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  finances  of  the  United  States.  On  the  12th  of  Koventber,  178 
be  was  re-elect«d  to  Congress,  and  the  same  year,  the  Freddent  and  Council  of  PennajlTani 
appointed  him  one  of  the  conncillorg  and  agents,  in  the  celebrated  controversy  existing  betwec 
that  State  and  Connecticnt,  relative  to  the  lauds  at  Wyomiiig.  The  enccesaftd  result  of  th 
dispnto  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  in  some  degree  attribntable  to  the  exertions  of  Ur.  Wilsoi 
Agiun,  in  178S,  be  was  elected  to  Congress ;  and  in  I7S7  he  was  a  member  of  the  oonventic 
which  met  at  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  Federal  Constitntioo.  In  thia  dt 
raoter  he  guncd  much  applanse  for  his  ability  and  nsefiilness.  "  Being  a  flnent  q>eaker,  ac 
posses^g  deep  political  sagacity  and  foresight,  be  entered  almost  daily  into  the  aignmeik 
wbieh  arose  on  the  great  and  important  points  necessarily  involved  in  the  formation  of  a  nei 
and  adequate  government."  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention  fto  fl 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Id  a  powerfiil  speech,  be  showed  That  difficnltiw  fl 
Federal  Convention  had  to  eucoonterin  framing  it,  and  directed  his  remarks  in  fitvor  of  i 
adoption. 

In  178B,  President  Washington  appointed  Mr.  Wilson  one  of  the  first  judge«  of  the  SnpMB 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  office  bo  remaned  until  bis  death,  discharging  ita  fonotioc 
with  integrity  and  ability.  During  this  time  he  also  occupied  the  chur  of  latr  in  the  CoUeM 
Philadelphia;  and  in  1791  he  revised  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  in  accordance  vrith  a  reaotrc 
the  legi^ture  of  that  conunouwealth.  While  on  a  circuit  in  his  judicial  character  he  &ti 
Edenton,  North  Carolina,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1798.  His  works,  including  his  lectnr««  beta 
the  law  students  at  the  Philadelphia  College,  were  published  io  1804. 
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▼iewed,  with  unjanndiced  eyes,  from  a  proper 
Bitoation,  and  at  a  proper  distance,  stands  con- 
fessed the  lovely  of»pring  of  freedom.  It 
breathes  the  spirit  of  its  parent.  Of  this  ethe- 
real spirit,  the  whole  conduct,  and  particularly 
the  late  oondaot  of  the  colonists,  has  shown 
them  eminently  possessed.  It  has  animated 
and  regnlated  every  part  of  their  proceedings. 
It  has  been  recognized  to  be  genuine,  by  all 
those  symptoms  and  efl^ts,  by  which  it  has 
been  distinguished  in  other  ages  and  other 
countries,  it  has  been  calm  and  regular:  it 
has  not  acted  without  occasion :  it  has  not  act- 
ed disproportionably  to  the  occasion.  As  tlie 
attempts,  open  qr  secret,  to  undermine  or  to 
destroy  it,  have  been  repeated  or  enforced ;  in 
a  just  degree,  its  vigilance  and  its  vigor  have 
been  exerted  to  defeat  or  to  disappoint  tliem. 
As  its  exertions  have  been  sufficient  for  those 
purposes  hitherto,  let  us  hence  draw  a  joyful 
prognostic,  that  they  will  continue  sufficient  for 
those  purposes  hereafter.  It  is  not  yet  exhaust- 
ed ;  it  will  still  operate  irresistibly  whenever  a 
necessary  occasion  shall  call  forth  its  strength. 

Permit  me,  sir,  by  appealing,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, to  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  colo- 
nists, to  evince  that  what  I  have  said  of  them 
is  just.  Did  they  disclose  any  uneasiness  at 
the  proceedings  and  claims  of  the  British  Par- 
liament, before  those  claims  and  proceedings 
afforded  a  reasonable  cause  for  it  ?  Did  they 
even  disclose  any  uneasiness,  when  a '  reason- 
able cause  for  it  was  first  given  ?  Our  rights 
were  invaded  by  their  regulations  of  our  inter- 
nal policy.  We  submitt^  to  them :  we  were 
unwilling  to  oppose  them.  The  spirit  of  liberty 
was  slow  to  act  When  those  invasions  were 
renewed ;  when  the  efficacy  and  malignancy  of 
them  were  attempted  to  be  redoubled  by  the 
stamp  act;  when  chains  were  formed  for  us; 
and  preparations  were  made  for  riveting  them 
on  our  limbs,  what  measures  did  we  pursue  ? 
The  spirit  of  liberty  found  it  necessary  now  to 
act :  but  she  acted  with  the  calmness  and  de- 
cent dignity  suited  to  her  character.  Were  we 
rash  or  seditious?  Did  we  discover  want  of 
loyalty  to  our  sovereign  ?  Did  we  betray  want 
of  affection  to  our  brethren  in  Britain  ?  Let 
our  dutiful  and  reverential  petitions  to  the 
throne — ^let  our  respectful,  though  firm,  re- 
monstrances to  the  Parliament — ^let  our  warm 
and  affectionate  addresses  to  our  brethren,  and 
(we  will  still  c^l  them,)  our  friends  in  Great 
Britain — let  all  those,  transmitted  from  every 
part  of  the  continent^  testify  the  truth.  By 
their  testimony  let  our  conduct  be  tried. 

As  our  proceedings,  during  the  existence  and 
operation  of  the  stamp  act,  prove  fully  and  in- 
eontestably  the  painful  sensations  that  tortured 
our  breasts  from  the  prospect  of  disunion  with 
Britain;  the  peals  of  joy,  which  burst  forth 
universally,  upon  the  repeal  of  that  odious 
statute,  loudly  proclaim  the  heartfelt  delight 
produced  in  us  by  a  reconciliation  with  her. 
Unsuspicious,  because  undesigning,  we  buried 
oar  complaints  and  the  causes  of  them,  in  obli- 


vion, and  returned,  with  eagerness,  to  our  for- 
mer unreserved  confidence.  Our  connection 
with  our  parent  country,  and  the  reciprocal 
blessings  resulting  from  it  to  her  and  to  us, 
were  the  favorite  and  pleasing  topics  of  our 
public  discourses  and  our  private  conversations. 
Lulled  in  delightful  security,  we  dreamed  of 
nothing  but  increasing  fondness  and  friendship, 
cemented  and  strengthened  by  a  kind  and  per- 
petual conununication  of  good  offices.  Soon, 
however,  too  soon,  were  we  awakened  from  th» 
soothing  dreams  I  Our  enemies  renewed  their 
designs  against  us,  not  with  less  malice,  but 
with  more  art.  Under  the  plausible  pretence 
of  regulating  our  trade,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  making  provision  for  the  administration  of 
justice  and  the  support  of  government,  in  some 
of  the  colonies,  they  pursued  their  scheme  of 
depriving  us  of  our  property  without  our  con- 
sent. As  the  attempts  to  distress  us,  and  to  de- 
grade us  to  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  freemen,  ap- 
peared now  to  be  reduced  into  a  regular  system, 
it  became  proper,  on  our  part,  to  form  a  regular 
system  for  counteracting  them.  We  ceased  to 
import  goods  from  Great  Britain.  Was  this 
measure  dictated  by  selfishness  or  by  licentious- 
ness? Did  it  not  injure  ourselves,  while  it  in- 
jured the  British  merchants  and  manufacturers! 
Was  it  inconsistent  with  the  peaceful  demeanor 
of  subjects  to  abstain  from  making  purchases, 
when  our  freedom  and  our  safety  rendered  it 
necessary  for  us  to  abstain  from  them  ?  A  re- 
gard for  our  freedom  and  our  safety  was  our 
only  motive ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  Parliament 
by  repealing  part  of  the  revenue  laws,  inspired 
us  witli  the  flattering  hopes  that  they  had  de* 
parted  from  their  intentions  of  oppressing  and 
of  taxing  us,  than  we  forsook  our  plan  for  de- 
feating those  intentions,  and  began  to  import 
as  formerly.  Far  from  being  peevish  or  cap- 
tious, we  took  no  public  notice  even  of  their 
declaratory  law  of  dominion  over  us :  our  can- 
dor led  us  to  consider  it  as  a  decent  expedient  of 
retreating  from  the  actual  exercise  of  that  do- 
minion. 

But,  alas !  the  root  of  bitterness  still  remain- 
ed. Tiie  duty  on  tea  was  reserved  to  furnish 
occasion  to  the  ministry  for  a  new  effort  to  en- 
slave and  to  ruin  us ;  and  the  East  India  Company 
were  chosen,  and  consented  to  be  the  detested 
instruments  of  ministerial  despotism  and  cru- 
elty. A  cargo  of  their  tea  arrived  at  Boston. 
By  a  low  artifice  of  the  governor,  and  by  the 
wicked  activity  of  the  tools  of  government,  it 
was  rendered  impossible  to  store  it  up,  or  to 
send  it  back,  as  was  done  at  other  places.  A 
number  of  persons,  unknown,  destroyed  it. 

Let  us  here  make  a  concession  to  our  ene- 
mies: let  us  suppose,  that  the  transaction  de- 
serves all  the  dark  and  hideous  colors,  in  which 
they  have  painted  it :  let  us  even  suppose,  (for 
our  cause  admits  of  an  excess  of  candor,)  that 
all  their  exaggerated  accounts  of  it  were  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  truth :  what  will  foUow  ? 
Will  it  follow,  tliat  every  British  colony  in 
America,  or  oven  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
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Bay,  or  even  the  town  of  Boston,  in  that  colony, 
merits  the  impntation  of  being  factions  and  sedi- 
tions? Let  the  freqnent  mobs  and  riots  that 
have  happened  in  Great  Britain  npon  mnoh 
more  trivial  occasions,  shame  onr  cainmniators 
into  silence.  WUl  it  follow,  becanse  the  rules 
of  order  and  regular  government  were,  in  that 
instance,  violated  bv  the  offenders,  that,  for  this 
reason,  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  maxims  of  justice,  must  be  violated  by  their 
punishment?  Will  it  follow,  because  those  who 
were  guilty  could  not  be  known,  that,  therefore, 
those  who  were  known  not  to  be  guilty,  must 
suffer?  Will  it  follow,  that  even  the  guilty 
should  be  condemned  without  being  heard — 
that  they  ^ould  be  condemned  npon  partial 
testimony,  npon  the  representations  of  their 
avowed  and  embittered  enemies?  Why  were 
they  not  tried  in  courts  of  Justice,  known  to 
their  constitution,  and  by  juries  of  their  neigh- 
borhood? Their  courts  and  their  juries  were 
not,  in  the  case  of  Captain  Preston,*  transport- 
ed beyond  the  bounds  of  justice  by  their  re- 
sentment :  why,  then,  should  it  be  presumed, 
that,  in  the  c^ise  of  those  offenders,  they  would 
be  prevented  from  doing  justice  by  their  af- 
fection ?  But  the  colonists,  it  seems,  must  be 
stripped  of  their  judicial,  as  well  as  of  their 
legislative  powers.  They  must  be  bound  by  a 
legislature,  they  must  be  tried  by  a  jurisdiction, 
not  their  own.  Their  constitutions  must  be 
changed :  their  liberties  must  be  abridged :  and 
those  who  shall  be  most  infamously  active  in 
changing  their  constitutions  and  abridging  their 
liberties,  must,  by  an  express  provision,  bo  ex- 
empted from  punishment. 

I  do  not  exaggerate  the  matter,  sir,  when  I 
extend  these  observations  to  all  tlie  colonists. 
The  Parliament  meant  to  extend  the  effeetn  of 
their  proceedings  to  all  the  colonists.  The 
plan,  on  which  their  proceedings  are  formed, 
extends  to  them  all.  From  an  incident  of  no 
very  uncommon  or  atrocious  nature,  which 
happened  in  one  colony,  in  one  town  in  that 
colony,  and  in  which  only  a  few  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  town  took  a  part,  an  occasion  has 
been  taken  by  tliose,  who  probably  intended  it, 
and  who  certainly  prepared  the  way  for  it,  to 
impose  upon  that  colony,  and  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion and  a  precedent  for  imposing  upon  all  the 
rest,  a  system  of  statutes,  arbitrary,  unconsti- 
tutional, oppressive,  in  every  view,  and  in  every 
degree  subversive  of  the  rights,  and  inconsistent 
with  even  the  name  of  freemen. 

Were  the  colonists  so  blind  as  not  to  discern 
the  consequences  of  these  measures  ?  Were  they 
so  supinely  inactive,  as  to  take  no  steps  for 
guarding  against  them  ?  They  were  not.  They 
ought  not  to  have  been  so.  We  saw  a  breach 
made  in  those  barriers,  which  our  ancestors, 
British  and  American,  with  so  much  care,  with 
so  much  danger,  with  so  much  treasure,  and 
with  so  much  blood,  had  erected,  cemented  and 
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established  for  the  security  of  fheir  libertileii 
and — ^with  filial  piety  let  us  mention  it-^-cf  oora. 
We  saw  the  attack  actually  hegtm  upon  one 

Sart:  ought  we  to  have  folded  onr  hands  in  in- 
olence,  to  have  lulled  onr  eyes  in  dnmberL  till 
the  attack  was  carried  on,  so  as  to  beoome  irre- 
sistible, in  every  part  ?  Sir,  I  presume  to  think 
not.  We  were  roused;  we  were  slanned,  as 
we  had  reason  to  be.  But  still  onr  measnret 
have  been  such  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  of 
loyalty  directed ;  not  sucn  as  a  spirit  Ot  sedi- 
tion or  of  disaffection  would  pursue.  Onr  coun- 
sels have  been  conducted  without  rashness  and 
faction :  our  resolutions  have  been  taken  witli- 
out  frenzy  or  fury.  , 

That  the  sentiments  of  eveir  individual  con- 
cerning that  important  object,  his  liberty,  mif^ 
be  known  and  regarded,  meetings  have  beoi 
held,  and  deliberations  carried  on  in  every  par- 
ticular district.  That  the  sentiments  of  all 
those  individuals  might  gradually  and  regolariy 
be  collected  into  a  single  point,  and  the  conduct 
of  each  inspired  and  directed  by  the  result  of 
the  whole  united ;  county  committees,  proYin- 
cial  conventions,  a  Continental  Congress  have 
been  appointed,  have  met  and  resolved.  1^ 
this  means,  a  chain — ^more  inestimable,  andy 
while  the  necessity  for  it  continues,  we  hope, 
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more  indissoluble  than  one  of  ffold — a  chidn 
freedom  has  been  formed,  of  which  every  indi- 
vidual in  these  colonies,  who  is  willing  to  pre- 
serve th^  greatest  of  human  blessings,  his  lib- 
erty, has  the  pleasure  of  beholding  himself  a 
link. 

Are  these  measures,  sir,  the  brats  of  disloy- 
alty, of  disaffection?  There  are  miscreants 
among  us,  wasp^  that  suck  poison  from  the 
most  salubrious  flowers,  who  tell  us  they  are. 
They  toll  us  that  all  those  assemblies  are  un- 
lawful, and  unauthorized  by  our  constitutions; 
and  that  all  their  deliberations  and  resolutions 
are  so  many  transgressions  of  the  duty  of  sub- 
jects. The  utmost  malice  brooding  over  the  ut- 
most baseness,  and  nothing  but  such  a  hated  com- 
mixture, must  have  hatched  this  calumny.  Do 
not  those  men  know — would  they  have  others 
not  to  know — ^that  it  was  impossible  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  same  province,  and  for  the 
legislatures  of  the  different  provinces,  to  com- 
municate their  sentiments  to  one  another  in  the 
modes  appointed  for  such  purposes,  by  their 
different  constitutions?  Do  not  they  know- 
would  they  have  others  not  to  know — thtit  all 
this  was  rendered  impossible  by  those  very  per- 
sons, who  now,  or  whose  minions  now,  urge 
this  obioction  against  us  ?  Do  not  they  know 
— would  they  have  others  not  to  know — ^that 
the  different  assemblies,  who  could  be  dissolved 
by  the  governors,  were,  in  consequence  of  min- 
isterial mandates,  dissolved  by  them,  whenever 
they  attempted  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
greatest  ob^jects,  which,  as  guardians  of  the  lib- 
erty of  their  constituents,  could  be  presented  to 
their  view  ?  The  arch  enemy  of  the  human 
race  torments  them  only  for  those  actions,  to 
which  he  has  tempted,  but  to  which  he  has  not 
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neoeBsarilj  obliged  thenL  Those  men  refine 
even  npon  infernal  malice:  they  fKbcase,  they 
threaten  ns,  (soperlative  impudence  I^  for  taking 
those  yerj  steps  which  we  were  laia  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  taking  by  themselves, 
or  by  those  in  whose  hateful  service  they  are 
enlisted.  But  let  them  know,  that  our  coun- 
selsi,  our  deliberations,  our  resolutions,  if  not 
aotborized  by  the  forma,  because  that  was  ren- 
dered impossible  by  our  enemies,  are  neverthe- 
less authorized  by  that  which  weighs  much 
more  in  the  scale  of  reason — ^by  the  spirit  of 
our  oonstitutionfl.  Was  the  convention  of  the 
barons  at  Bunnymede,  where  the  tyranny  of 
John  was  checked,  and  magna  charta  was 
signed,  authorized  by  the  forms  of  the  consti- 
tution ?  Was  the  Convention  Parliament,  that 
recalled  Charles  the  Second,  and  restored  the 
monarchy,  authorized  by  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution t  Was  the  convention  of  lords  and 
ocHDimons,  that  placed  King  William  on  the 
throne,  and  secured  the  monarchy  and  liberty 
likewise,  authorized  by  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution? I  cannot  conceal  my  emotions  of 
pleasure,  when  I  observe,  that  the  objections 
of  our  adversaries  cannot  be  urged  against  ns, 
but  in  common  with  those  venerable  assem- 
blies, whose  proceedings  formed  such  an  acces- 
sion to  British  liberty  and  British  renown. 

The  resolutions  entered  into,  and  the  recom- 
mendations given,  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
have  stamped,  in  llie  plainest  characters,  the 
genuine  and  enlightened  spirit  of  liberty,  upon 
the  conduct  observed,  ana  the  measures  pur- 
sued, in  consequence  of  them.  As  the  inva- 
sions of  our  rights  have  become  more  and  more 
formidable,  our  opposition  to  them  has  in- 
creased in  firmness  and  vigor,  in  a  jast,  and  in 
no  more  than  a  just,  proportion.  Wo  will  not 
import  goods  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland: 
in  a  little  time  we  will  suspend  our  exportation s 
to  them ;  and,  if  the  same  illiberal  and  destruc- 
tive system  of  policy  be  still  carried  on  against 
ns,  in  a  little  time  more  wo  will  not  consume 
their  manufactures.  In  that  colony,  where  the 
attacks  have  been  most  open,  immediate  and 
direct,  some  further  steps  have  been  taken,  and 
those  steps  have  met  with  the  deserved  appro- 
bation of  the  other  provinces. 

Is  this  scheme  of  conduct  allied  to  rebellion  ? 
Can  any  symptoms  of  disloyalty  to  his  majesty, 
of  disinclination  to  his  illustrious  family,  or  of 
disregard  to  his  authority,  be  traced  in  it? 
Those  who  would  blend,  and  whose  crimes 
have  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  blend,  the 
tyrannic  acts  of  administration  with  the  lawful 
measures  of  government,  and  to  veil  every  fla- 
gitious procedure  of  the  ministry  under  the 
venerable  mantle  of  majesty,  pretend  to  dis- 
cover, and  employ  their  emissaries  to  publish 
the  pretended  discovery  of  such  symptoms.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such 
shallow  artifices.  We  know,  that  we  have  not 
violated  the  laws  or  the  constitution;  and  that^ 
therefore,  we  are  safe  as  long  as  tlie  laws  retain 
their  force  and  the  constitution  its  vigor ;  and 


that,  whatever  our  demeanor  be,  we  cannot  be 
safe  much  longer.  But  another  object  demands 
our  attention. 

We  behold,  sir,  with  the  deepest  anguish  we 
behold,  that  our  opposition  has  not  been  as 
efifectual  as  it  has  been  constitutional.  The 
hearts  of  our  oppressors  have  not  relented:  our 
complaints  have  not  been  heard:  our  grievances 
have  not  been  redressed:  our  rights  are  still 
invaded :  and  have  we  no  cause  to  dread,  that 
the  invasions  of  them  will  be  enforced,  in  a 
manner  against  which  aU  reason  and  argument, 
and  all  opposition,  of  every  peaceful  kind,  will 
be  vain?  Our  opposition  has  hitherto  increased 
with  our  oppression :  shall  it,  in  the  most  des- 
perate of  all  contingencies,  observe  the  same 
proportion  ? 

Let  us  pause,  sir,  before  we  give  an  answer 
to  this  question.  The  fate  of  us ;  the  fato  of 
millions  now  alive;  the  fato  of  millions  yet 
unborn,  depends  upon  the  answer.  Let  it  be 
the  result  of  calmness  and  intrepidity;  let  it  be 
dictated  by  the  principles  of  loyalty,  and  the 
principles  of  liberty.  Let  it  be  such,  as  never, 
in  the  worst  events,  to  give  us  reason  to  re- 
proach ourselves,  or  others  reason  to  reproach 
us,  for  having  done  too  much  or  too  little. 

^Perhaps  the  following  resolution  may  be 
found  not  altogether  unbefitting  our  present 
situation.  With  the  greatest  deference,  I  sub- 
mit it  to  the  mature  consideration  of  tins 
assembly. 

"  That  the  act  of  the  British  Parliament  for 
altering  the  charter  and  constitution  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  those  'for 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice'  in  that 
colony,  for  shutting  tho  port  of  Boston,  and  for 
quartering  soldiers  on  tho  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies,  are  unconstitutional  and  void;  and 
can  confer  no  authority  upon  those  who  act 
under  color  of  them.  That  tho  Crown  cannot, 
by  its  prerogative,  alter  the  charter  or  constitu- 
tion of  that  colony :  that  all  attempts  to  alter 
the  said  charter  or  constitution,  unless  by  the 
authority  of  tho  legislature  of  that  colony,  are 
manifest  violations  of  the  rights  of  that  colony, 
and  illegal :  that  all  force  employed  to  carry 
such  unjust  and  illejral  attempts  into  execution, 
is  force  without  authority:  that  it  is  the  right 
of  British  subjects  to  resist  such  force:  that 
this  right  is  founded  both  upon  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution." 

To  prove,  at  tliis  time,  that  those  acts  are 
unconstitutional  and  void  is,  I  apprehend,  alto- 
gether unnecessary.  The  doctrine  lias  been 
proved  fully,  on  other  occasions,  and  has  re- 
ceived tho  concurring  assent  of  British  America. 
It  rests  upon  plain  and  indubitable  truths.  We 
do  not  send  members  to  the  British  Parliament: 
we  have  parliaments,  (it  is  immaterial  what 
name  they  go  by,)  of  our  own. 

Tliat  a  void  act  can  confer  no  authority  upon 
those,  who  proceed  under  color  of  it,  is  a  self- 
evident  proposition. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  other  clauses,  I  think 
it  useful  to  recur  to  some  of  the  fundaipental 
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maxims  of  the  British  constitution ;  upon  which, 
as  upon  a  rock,  oar  wise  ancestors  erected  that 
stable  fabric,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell 
have  not  hitherto  prevailed.  Those  maxims  I 
shall  apply  fairly,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  satis- 
factorily to  evince  every  particular  contained  in 
the  resolution. 

The  government  of  Britain,  sir,  was  never 
an  arbitrary  government;  our  ancestors  were 
never  inconsiderate  enough  to  trust  those  rights, 
which  God  and  nature  had  given  them,  un- 
reservedly into  the  hands  of  their  princes. 
However  difficult  it  may  be,  in  other  states,  to 
prove  an  original  contract  subsisting  in  any 
other  manner,  and  on  any  other  conditions,  than 
are  naturally  and  necessarily  implied  in  the 
very  idea  of  the  first  institution  of  a  state ;  it  is 
the  easiest  thing  imaginable,  since  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  to  prove  it  in  our  constitution, 
and  to  ascertain  some  of  the  material  articles 
of  which  it  consists.  It  has  been  often  appealed 
to :  it  has  been  often  broken,  at  least  on  one 
part :  it  has  been  often  renewed :  it  has  been 
often  confirmed:  it  still  subsists  in  its  full  force: 
"  it  binds  the  king  as  much  as  the  meanest  sub- 
lect."  The  measures  of  his  power,  and  the 
limits  beyond  which  he  cannot  extend  it,  are 
circumscribed  and  regulated  by  the  same  au- 
thority, and  with  the  same  precision,  as  the 
measures  of  the  subject^s  obedience ;  and  the 
limits,  beyond  which  he  is  under  no  obligation 
to  practise  it,  are  fixed  and  ascertained.  Lib- 
erty is,  by  the  constitution,  of  equal  stability, 
of  equal  antiquity,  and  of  equal  authority  with 
prerogative.  The  duties  of  the  king  and  those 
of  the  subject  are  plainly  reciprocal :  they  can 
be  violated  on  neitlier  side,  unless  they  be  per- 
formed on  the  other.  The  law  is  the  common 
standard,  by  which  the  excesses  of  prerogative, 
as  well  as  the  excesses  of  liberty,  are  to  be 
regulated  and  reformed. 

Of  this  great  compact  between  the  king  and 
his  people,  one  essential  article  to  be  perfonned 
on  his  part  is,  that,  in  those  cases  where  pro- 
vision is  expressly  made  and  limitations  set  by 
the  laws,  his  government  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  tliose  provisions,  and  restrained 
according  to  those  limitations;  that,  in  those 
cases  which  are  not  expressly  provided  for  by 
the  laws,  it  shall  be  conducted  by  the  best  rules 
of  discretion,  agreeably  to  the  general  spirit  of 
the  laws,  and  subserviently  to  their  ultimate 
end — ^the  interest  and  happiness  of  his  subjects; 
that,  in  no  case  it  shall  be  conducted  contrary 
to  the  express,  or  to  the  implied  principles  of 
the  constitution. 

These  general  maxims,  which  we  may  justly 
consider  as  fundamentals  of  our  government, 
will,  by  a  plain  and  obvious  application  of  them 
to  the  parts  of  the  resolution  remaining  to  be 
proved,  demonstrate  them  to  be  strictly  agree- 
able to  the  laws  and  constitution. 

We  can  be  at  no  loss  in  resolving,  that  the 
king  cannot,  by  his  prerogative,  alter  the  char- 
ter or  constitution  of  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay.    Upon  what  principle  could  such  an 


exertion  of  prerogative  be  Justifiedf  On  the 
of  Parliament?  They  are  already  proved  to  bo 
void.  On  the  discretionary  power  wtuoh  the  king 
has  of  acting  where  the  laws  are  silent?    That 

Eower  must  be  subservient  to  the  interest  and 
appiness  of  those  concerning  whom  it  operates. 
But  I  go  further.  Instead  of  being  supported 
by  law,  or  the  principles  of  prerogative^  soeh 
an  alteration  is  totally  and  absolutely  repugnant 
to  both.  It  is  contrary  to  express  law.  The 
charter  and  constitution  we  speak  o^  are  oon- 
firmed  by  the  only  legislative  power  capable  of 
coLiirming  them;  and  no  other  power,  bnt 
that  which  can  ratify,  can  destroy.  If  it  is 
contrary  to  express  law,  the  oonseqaenoe  is 
necessary,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  prinoipleB 
of  prerogative;  for  prero^^ve  can  operate 
only  when  the  law  is  silent 

In  no  view  can  this  alteration  be  Justified,  or 
so  much  as  excused.  It  cannot  be  justified  or 
excused  by  the  acts  of  Parliament;  becansethe 
authority  of  Parliament  does  not  extend  to  it: 
it  cannot  be  justified  or  excused  by  the  opera- 
tion of  prerogative ;  because  this  is  none  of  the 
cases  in  which  prerogative  can  operate:  it  can- 
not be  justified  or  excused  by  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  colony;  because  that  authority 
never  has  been,  and,  I  presume,  never  will  be 
given  for  any  such  purpose. 

If  I  have  proceeded  hitherto,  as  I  am  per- 
suaded I  have,  upon  safe  and  sure  ground,  I 
can,  with  great  confidence,  advance  a  step  fur- 
ther and  say,  that  all  attempts  to  alter  the 
charter  or  constitution  of  that  colony,  unless 
by  the  authority  of  its  own  legislature,  are  vio- 
lations of  its  rights,  and  illegal. 

If  those  attempts  are  illegal,  must  not  all 
force,  employed  to  carry  them  into  execution, 
bo  force  employed  against  law,  and  without 
authority  ?    The  conclusion  is  unavoidable. 

Have  not  British  subjects,  then,  a  right  to 
resist  such  force — ^force  acting  with  authority— 
force  employed  contrary  to  law — ^force  employed 
to  destroy  the  very  existence  of  law  and  of 
liberty?  They  have,  sir;  and  this  right  is 
secured  to  them  both  by  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  by  which  the 
measures  and  the  conditions  of  their  obedience 
are  appointed.  The  British  liberties,  sir,  and  tiie 
means  and  the  right  of  defending  them,  are  not 
the  grants  of  princes;  and  of  what  our  princes 
never  granted,  they  surely  can  never  deprive  us. 

I  beg  leave,  here,  to  mention  and  to  obviate 
some  plausible  but  ill-founded  objections  that 
have  been,  and  will  be,  held  forth  by  our  ad- 
versaries against  the  principles  of  the  resolution 
now  before  us.  It  will  be  observed  that  those 
employed  for  bringing  about  the  proposed  al- 
teration in  the  charter  and  constitution  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  act  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  for  that  purpose  from  his  majesty ; 
that  all  resistance  of  forces  commissioned  by 
his  m£yesty  is  resistance  of  his  m^jesty^s  au- 
tliority  and  government,  contrary  to  the  duty 
of  allegiance,  and  treasonable.  These  objec- 
tions will  be  displayed  in  their  most  specious 
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colon ;  every  artifice  of  chicanery  and  sophistry 
will  be  put  in  practice  to  establish  them ;  law 
authorities,  perhi4>8,  will  be  quoted  and  tor- 
tured to  prove  theuL  .Those  principles  of  our 
oonstitation,  which  were  designed  to  preserve 
and  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  that,  the  tranquillity  of  government, 
will  be  perverted  on  this,  as  they  have  been  on 
many  oUier  occasions,  from  their  true  intention, 
and  will  be  made  use  of  for  Hie  contrary  pur- 
pose of  endangering  the  latter  and  destroying 
the  former.  The  names  of  the  most  exalted 
Tirtues  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  on  the  other,  will  be  employed  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  nature  of  those  virtues  and 
of  those  crimes ;  and  in  this  manner  those  who 
cannot  look  beyond  names  will  be  deceived, 
and  those  whose  aim  it  is  to  deceive  by  names 
wiU  have  an  opportunitv  of  accomplishing  it 
But,  sir,  this  disguise  will  not  impose  upon  us. 
We  wiU  look  to  things  as  well  as  to  names; 
and,  by  doing  so,  we  shall  be  fully  satisfied  that 
all  those  objections  rest  upon  mere  verbal 
sophistry,  and  have  not  even  the  remptest  alli- 
ance with  the  principles  of  reason  or  of  law. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  say,  that  the  per- 
sons who  allege  that  those  employed  to  alter 
the  charter  and  constitution  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  act  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from  his 
nu^ty  for  that  purpose,  speak  improperly,  and 
contrary  to  the  truth  of  the  case.    I  say,  they 
act  by  virtue  of  no  such  commission ;  I  say,  it 
is  impossible  they  can  act  by  virtue  of  such  a 
commission.   What  is  called  a  conmiission  either 
contains  particular  directions  for  the  purpose 
mentioned,  or  it  contains  no  such  particular  di- 
rections.    In  either  case  can  tlioso  who  net  for 
that  purpose  act  by  virtue  of  a  commission? 
In  one  case,  what  is  called  a  commission  is  void ; 
it  has  no  legal  existence ;  it  can  communicate 
no  authority.    In  the  other  case,  it  extends  not 
to  the  purpose  mentioned.    The  latter  point  is 
too  plain  to  bo  insisted  on ;  I  prove  the  former. 
^*'ld  rexpotest^^^  says  the  law,  ^^quod  d^jure 
jjot«fw"    The  king^s  power  is  a  power  accord- 
ing to  law.    His  commands,  if  the  authority  of 
XiOrd  Chief  Justice  Hale  may  be  depended  upon, 
are  under  the  directive  power  of  tlio  law ;  and 
consequently  invalid,  if  unlawful.     "Oommis- 
giona,"  says  my  Lord  Coke,  "  are  legal,  and  are 
like  the  king^s  writs ;  and  none  are  lawful  but 
fiinch  as  are  allowed  by  the  common  law,  or 
▼trranted  by  some  act  of  Parliament." 

Let  us  examine  any  commission  expressly  di- 
''ecting  those  to  whom  it  is  given,  to  use  raili- 
'•jy  force  for  carrying  into  execution  the  alter- 
*^ons  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  charter  and 
^constitution  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  by  the  fore- 
going maxims  and  authorities;  and  what  we 
*^^e  said  concerning  it  will  appear  obvious  and 
condngive.    It  is  not  warranted  by  any  act  of 
Parliament,  because,  as  has  been  mentioned  on 
tbU,  and  has  been  proved  on  other  occasions, 
any  such  act  is  void.    It  is  not  warranted,  and 
1  ^lieve  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  it  is  war- 
raiited,  by  the  common  law.    It  is  not  war- 


ranted bv  the  royal  prerogative,  because,  as  has 
already  been  ftdly  shown,  it  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  principles  and  the  ends  of  pre- 
rogative. Upon  what  foundation,  then,  can  it 
lean  and  be  supported  ?  Upon  none.  Like  an 
enchanted  castle,  it  may  terrify  those  whose 
eyes  are  afiected  by  the  magic  infiuence  of  ^e 
sorcerers,  despotism,  and  slavery ;  but  so  soon 
as  the  charm  is  dissolved,  and  the  genuine  rays 
of  liberty  and  of  the  constitution  dart  in  upon 
us,  the  formidable  appearance  vanishes,  and  we 
discover  that  it  was  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
that  never  had  any  real  existence. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  thb  part  of  the 
objections  urged  against  us  by  our  adversaries, 
because  this  part  is  the  foundation  of  all  the 
others.  We  have  low  removed  it;  and  tliey 
must  fall  of  course.  For  if  the  force,  acting  for 
the  purposes  we  have  mentioned,  does  not  act, 
and  cannot  act,  by  virtue  of  any  commission 
from  his  majesty,  the  consequence  is  undenia- 
ble, that  it  acts  without  his  majesty's  authority; 
that  the  resistance  of  it  is  no  resistance  of  his 
m^esty^s  authority,  nor  incompatible  witii  the 
duties  of  allegiance. 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  appeal  to  the  impartial 
tribunal  of  reason  and  truth ;  let  me  appeal  to 
every  unprejudiced  and  judicious  observer  of 
the  laws  of  Britain,  and  of  the  constitution  of 
the  British  government ;  let  me  appeal,  I  say, 
whether  the  principles  on  which  I  argue,  or  the 
principles  on  which  alone  my  arguments  can  be 
opposed,  are  those  which  ought  to  be  adhered 
to  and  acted  upon ;  which  of  them  are  most 
consonant  to  our  laws  and  liberties ;  which  of 
them  have  the  strongest,  and  are  likely  to  have 
tlio  most  effectual  tendency  to  establish  and  se- 
cure the  royal  power  and  dignity. 

Are  we  deficient  in  loyalty  to  bis  majesty? 
Let  our  conduct  convict,  for  it  will  fully  con- 
vict, the  insinuation  that  we  are,  of  falsehood. 
Our  loyalty  has  always  appeared  in  the  true 
form  of  loyalty ;  in  obeying  our  sovereign  ac- 
cording to  law :  let  those  who  would  require  it 
in  any  other  form,  know  that  we  call  the  per- 
sons who  execute  his  commands,  when  con- 
trary to  law,  disloyal  and  traitors.  Are  we 
enemies  to  the  power  of  the  Crown  ?  No,  sir, 
we  are  its  best  friends :  this  friendship  prompts 
us  to  wish  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  may 
be  firmly  established  on  the  most  solid  basis ; 
but  we  know  that  the  constitution  alone  will 
perpetuate  the  former,  and  securely  uphold  the 
latter.  Are  our  principles  irreverent  to  majesty  ? 
They  are  quite  the  reverse:  we  ascribe  to  it 
perfection  almost  divine.  We  say  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong:  we  say  that  to  do 
wrong  is  the  i)roperty,  not  of  power,  but  of 
weakness.  We  feel  oppression,  and  will  oppose 
it ;  but  we  know,  for  our  constitution  tells  us, 
that  oppression  can  never  spring  from  the 
throne.  We  must,  therefore,  search  elsewhere 
for  its  source :  our  infallible  guide  will  direct 
us  to  it.  Our  constitution  tells  us  that  all  op- 
pression springs  from  the  ministers  of  the 
throne.    The  attributes  of  perfection  ascribed 
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to  the  king,  are,  neither  bj  the  oonstitalion  nor 
in  fact,  communicable  to  his  ministers.  They 
may  do  wrong ;  they  have  often  done  wrong ; 
they  have  been  often  punished  for  doing  wronsr. 

Here  we  may  discern  the  true  cause  of  idl 
the  impudent  clamor  and  unsupported  accusa- 
tions of  the  ministers  and  of  their  minions,  that 
have  been  raised  and  made  agcdnst  the  conduct 
of  the  Americans.  Those  ministers  and  min- 
ions are  sensible  that  the  opposition  is  directed, 
not  ag^nst  his  majesty,  but  against  them ;  be- 
cause they  have  abused  his  mi^esty^s  confidence, 
brought  discredit  upon  his  government,  and 
derogated  from  his  Justice.  Ibey  see  the  pub- 
lic vengeance  collected  in  dark  clouds  around 
tiiem :  their  consciences  tell  them  that  it  should 
be  hurled,  like  a  thunderbolt,  at  their  guilty 
heads.  Appalled  with  guilt  and  fear,  they 
skulk  behind  the  throne.  Is  it  disrespectful  to 
drag  them  into  public  view,  and  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  his  majesty,  under 
whose  venerable  name  they  daringly  attempt 
to  shelter  their  crimes?  Nothing  can  more 
effectually  contribute  to  establish  his  m^esty 
on  the  throne,  and  to  secure  to  him  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people,  than  this  distinction.  By 
it  we  are  taught  to  consider  all  the  blessings  of 
government  as  flowing  from  the  throne;  and 
to  consider  every  instance  of  oppression  as  pro- 
ceeding, which  in  truth  is  oftenest  the  cose, 
from  the  ministers. 

Tf,  now,  it  is  true  that  all  force  employed  for 


the  purposes  so  often  mentioned,  is  lofoe  niH 
warranted^  by  any  act  of  Parliament;  unsup- 
ported by  any  principle  of  the  oommon  law; 
unauthorized  by  any  commisdon  fixim  tb» 
Grown;  that,  instead  of  being  employed  tor 
the  support  of  the  constitution  and  hiaini^eBty't 
government,  it  must  be  employed  for  tM  sup- 
port of  oppression  and  ministerial  tyranny ;  if 
all  this  is  true  (and  I  flatter  myself  it  appears  to 
be  true),  can  any  one  hesitate  to  say  that  to  re- 
sist such  force  is  lawful ;  and  that  both  the  let* 
ter  and  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitatlQin 
justify  such  resistance  ? 

Resistance,  both  by  the  letter  and  the  apiril 
of  the  British  constitution,  may  be  carried  far- 
ther, when  necessity  requires  it,  than  I  lumi 
carried  it.  Many  examples  in  the  English  Ids- 
tory  might  be  adduced,  and  many  aathorities 
of  the  greatest  weight  might  be  broQfffat  to 
show  that  when  the  king,  forgetting  his  luiarao- 
ter  and  his  dignity,  has  stepp^  forai  and  open- 
ly avowed  and  taken  a  part  in  sudh  iniqnttous 
conduct  as  has  been  described ;  in  saoh  cases, 
indeed,  the  distinction  above  mentioned,  wisely 
made  by  the  constitution  for  the  seonri^  of  tiie 
Grown,  could  not  be  applied;  because  the 
Grown  had  unconstitutionally  rendered  the  ap- 
plication of  it  impossible.  What  has  been  the 
consequence?  The  distinction  between  him 
and  his  ministers  has  been  lost ;  but  they  hsTe 
not  been  raised  to  his  situation :  he  has  sunk  to 
tlieirs. 
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This  speech,  on  the  expediency  of  adopting 
the  Federal  Gonstitution,  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  in  the  Gonvention  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  1787.* 

The  system  proposed,  by  the  late  convention, 
for  the  government  of  the  United  Stetes,  is  now 
before  you.  Of  that  convention  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  a  member.  As  I  am  the  only  member  of 
that  body,  who  has  the  honor  to  be  also  a 
member  of  this,  it  may  be  expected  that  I 
should  prepare  the  way  for  the  deliberations 
of  this  assembly,  by  unfolding  the  difllculties 
which  the  late  convention  were  obliged  to  en- 
counter ;  by  pointing  out  the  end  which  they 
proposed  to  accomplish;  and  by  tracing  the 
general  principles  which  they  have  adopt^  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  end. 

To  form  a  good  system  of  government  for  a 
single  city  or  state,  however  limited  as  to  terri- 
tory, or  inconsiderable  as  to  numbers,  has  been 
thought  to  require  the  strongest  efforts  of  hu- 
man genius.  With  what  conscious  diffidence, 
then,  must  the  members  of  the  convention  have 

*  Bee  note  at  pofe  18. 


revolved  in  their  minds  the  immense  under- 
taking which  was  before  them.  Their  views 
could  not  be  confined  to  a  small  or  a  single 
community,  but  were  expanded  to  a  great 
number  of  States ;  several  of  which  contain  an 
extent  of  territory,  and  resources  of  popidation, 
equal  to  those  of  some  of  the  most  respectable 
kingdoms  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantia 
Nor  were  even  these  the  only  objects  to  be 
comprehended  within  their  deliberations.  Nu- 
merous States  yet  unformed,  myriads  of  the 
human  race,  who  will  inhabit  regions  hitherto 
uncultivated,  were  to  be  affected  by  the  result 
of  their  proceedings.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  form  their  calculations  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate to  a  large  portion  of  the  globe. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  been  often  lost  in 
astonishment  at  the  vostncss  of  the  prosped 
before  us.  To  open  the  navicration  of  a  single 
river  was  lately  thought,  in  Europe,  an  enters 
prise  adequate  to  imperial  glory.  But  couU 
the  commercial  scenes  of  the  Scheldt  be  com- 
pared with  those  that,  under  a  good  govern- 
ment, will  be  exhibited  on  the  Hudson,  the 
Delaware,  the  Potomac^  and  the  numeroui 
other  rivers,  that  water  and  are  intended  tc 
enrich  the  dominions  of  the  United  States  f 
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The  difficultr  of  the  bnsiness  was  eqnal  to  its 
magnitnde.  Ko  small  share  of  wisdom  and 
address  is  requisite  to  combine  and  reconcile 
the  Jarring  interests,  that  prevail,  or  seem  to 

Ereyail  in  a  single  commonitj.     The  United 
tates  contain  already  thirteen  governments 
mntnally    independent.     Those   governments 

nmt  to  tbe  Atlantic  a  front  of  fifteen  hon- 
miles  in  extent.  Their  soil,  their  climates, 
their  prodnctions,  their  dimensions,  their  nom- 
bers,  are  different  In  many  instances,  a  differ- 
ence and  even  an  opposition  subsists  among 
their  interests ;  and  a  difference  and  even  an 
<^pofl&tion  is  imagined  to  subsist  in  many  more. 
An  apparent  interest  produces  the  same  attach- 
ment as  a  real  one ;  and  is  often  pursued  with 
no  less  perseverance  and  vigor.  When  all  these 
ciroomstances  are  seen  and  attentively  consid- 
ered, wUl  any  member  of  this  honorable  body 
be  surprised,  that  such  a  diversity  of  things 
produced  a  proportioned  diversity  of  senti- 
ment f  Will  he  be  surprised  that  such  a  diver- 
sity of  sentiment  ren€ered  a  spirit  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  conciliation  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  the  success  of  the  great  work  ?  And 
will  he  be  surprised  that  mutual  concessions 
and  sacrifices  were  the  consequences  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  conciliation?  When  the  springs 
of  opposition  were  so  numerous  and  strong, 
and  poured  forth  their  waters  in  courses  so 
YwrjiDg,  need  we  be  surprised  that  the  stream 
formed  by  tiieir  conjunction  was  impelled  in  a 
direction  somewhat  different  from  that,  which 
each  of  them  would  have  taken  separately  ? 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  a  difficulty  arose 
in  the  minds  of  some  members  of  the  conven- 
tion from  another  consideration — ^their  ideas 
of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  people,  for 
whom  the  constitution  is  proposed.  The  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  however  different  in 
some  other  respects,  are  well  known  to  agree 
in  one  strongly  marked  feature  of  their  charac- 
ter— A  warm  and  keen  sense  of  freedom  and 
independence.  This  sense  has  been  heightened 
by  tne  ^orions  result  of  their  late  struggle 
against  lul  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  most  power- 
fol  nations  of  Europe.  It  was  apprehended,  I 
believe,  by  some,  that  a  people  so  high-spirited 
would  ill  brook  the  restramts  of  an  efficient 
government.  I  confess  that  this  consideration 
did  not  influence  my  conduct.  I  knew  my  con- 
stitiients  to  be  high-spirited ;  but  I  knew  them 
alao  to  possess  sound  sense.  I  knew  that,  in 
the  event  they  would  be  best  pleased  with  that 
system  m  government,  which  would  best  pro- 
mote their  freedom  and  hi^piness.  I  have 
often  revolved  ^is  subject  in  my  mind.  I  have 
eopposed  one  of  my  constituents  to  ask  me, 
why  I  gave  such  a  vote  on  a  particular  ques- 
tion ?  I  have  always  thought  it  would  be  a 
aatisfiutory  answer  to  say — ^because  I  Judged, 
upon  the  beet  consideration  I  could  give,  that 
aoeh  a  vote  was  right.  I  have  thought  tnat  it 
would  be  but  a  very  poor  compliment  to  my 
oonatituents  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  such  a 
vote  would  have  been  proper,  but  that  I  sup- 


posed a  contrary  one  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  those  who  sent  me  to  the  convention.  I 
could  not,  even  in  idea,  expose  myself  to  such 
a  retort  ais,  upon  the  last  answer,  might  have 
been  Justly  made  to  me.  Pray,  sir,  what  rea- 
sons have  you  for  supposing  that  a  right  vote 
would  displease  your  constituents  ?  Is  this  the 
proper  return  for  the  high  confidence  they  have 
placed  in  yon  ?  K  they  have  given  cause  for 
such  a  surmise,  it  was  by  choosing  a  repre- 
sentative, who  could  entertain  such  an  opinion 
of  them.  I  was  under  no  apprehension,  that 
the  good  people  of  this  State  would  behold  with 
displeasure  the  brightness  of  the  rays  of  dele- 
gated power,  when  it  only  proved  the  superior 
splendor  of  the  luminary,  of  which  those  rays 
were  only  the  refiection. 

A  very  important  difficulty  arose  from  com- 
paring the  extent  of  the  country  to  be  governed, 
with  the  kind  of  government  which  it  would 
be  proper  to  establish  in  it.  It  has  been  an 
opinion,  countenanced  by  high  authority,  ^*  that 
the  natural  property  of  small  states  is  to  be 
governed  as  a  republic ;  of  middling  ones,  to  be 
subject  to  a  monarch ;  and  of  lai^  empires,  to 
be  swayed  by  a  despotic  prince ;  and  that  the 
consequence  is,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
principles  of  the  established  government  the 
State  must  be  supported  in  the  extent  it  has 
acquired;  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  State 
wiU  alter  in  proportion  as  it  extends  or  con- 
tracts its  limits.^'  *  This  opinion  seems  to  be 
supported,  rather  than  contradicted,  by  the 
history  of  the  governments  in  the  old  world. 
Here  tfien  the  dSiculty  appears  in  full  view.  On 
one  hand,  the  United  States  contain  an  immense 
extent  of  territory,  and,  according  to  the  fore- 
going opinion,  a  despotic  government  is  best 
adapted  to  that  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  well  known,  that,  however  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  might,  with  pleasure,  submH 
to  the  legitimate  restraints  of  a  republican 
constitution,  they  would  reject,  with  mdigna- 
tion,  the  fetters  of  despotism.  What  then  was 
to  be  done  ?  The  idea  of  a  confederate  republic 
presented  itself.  This  kind  of  constitution  has 
been  thought  to  have  **  all  the  internal  advan- 
tages of  a  republican,  together  with  the  exter- 
nal force  of  a  monarchic  government."!  Its 
description  is,  "  a  convention,  by  which  several 
States  agree  to  become  members  of  a  larger 
one,  which  they  intend  to  establish.  It  is  a 
kind  of  assemblage  of  societies,  that  constitute 
a  new  one,  capame  of  increasing  by  means  of 
fartiier  association."  |  The  expanding  quality 
of  such  a  government  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
United  States,  the  greatest  part  of  whose  terri- 
tory is  yet  uncultivated. 

But  while  this  form  of  government  enabled 
us  to  surmount  the  difficulty  last  mentioned,  it 
conducted  us  to  another,  of  which  I  am  now  to 
take  notice.    It  left  us  almost  without  prece- 

I  I  — ^ — -^-^^ 

*  Mont  Sp.  L^  b.  8,  &  90. 
tld.b.9,cl.    1  Paloy,  19»-80S. 
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dent  or  guide ;  and,  consequently,  without  the 
benefit  of  that  instruction,  which,  in  many 
cases,  may  be  derived  from  the  constitution, 
and  history,  and  experience  of  other  nations. 
Several  associations  have  frequently  been  called 
by  the  name  of  confederate  States,  which  have 
not,  in  propriety  of  language,  deserved  it  The 
Swiss  Cantons  are  connected  only  by  alliances. 
Tlie  United  Netherlands  are  indeed  an  assem- 
blage of  societies ;  but  this  assemblage  consti- 
tutes no  new  one ;  and,  therefore,  it  does  not 
correspond  with  the  full  definition  of  a  con- 
federate republic.  'The  Germanic  body  is  com- 
posed of  such  disproportioned  and  discordant 
materials,  and  its  structure  is  so  intricate  and 
complex,  that  little  useful  knowledge  can  be 
drawn  from  it.  Ancient  history  discloses,  and 
barely  discloses  to  our  view,  some  confederate 
republics — ^the  Achooan  league,  the  Lycian  con- 
feaeracy,  and  the  Amphictyonio  council.  But 
the  facts  recorded  concerning  their  constitu- 
tions are  so  few  and  general,  and  their  histories 
are  so  unmarked  and  defective,  that  no  satis- 
factory information  can  bo  collected  from  them 
concerning  many  particular  circumstances,  from 
an  accurate  discernment  and  comparison  of 
which  alone,  legitimate  and  practical  inferences 
can  be  made  from  one  constitution  to  another. 
Besides,  the  situation  and  dimensions  of  those 
confederacies,  and  the  state  of  society,  manners, 
and  habits  in  them,  were  so  different  from  those 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  most  correct  de- 
scription could  have  supplied  but  a  very  small 
funa  of  applicable  remark.  Thus,  in  forming 
this  system,  we  were  deprived  of  many  advan- 
tages, which  the  history  and  experience  of  other 
ages  and  otiicr  countries  would,  in  other  coses, 
have  afibrded  us. 

Permit  mo  to  add,  in  this  place,  that  the 
science  even  of  government  itself,  seems  yet  to 
bo  almost  in  its  state  of  infancy.  Governments, 
in  general,  have  been  the  result  of  force,  of 
fraud,  and  of  accident  After  a  period  of  six 
thousand  years  has  elapsed  since  the  creation, 
the  United  States  exhibit  to  the  world  the  first 
instance,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  of  a  nation, 
unattacked  by  external  force,  unconvulsed  by 
domestic  insurrections,  assembling  voluntarily, 
deliberating  fully,  and  deciding  calmly,  con- 
cerning that  system  of  government,  under 
which  they  would  wish  that  they  and  their 
posterity  should  live.  The  ancients,  so  enlight- 
ened on  other  subjects  were  very  uninformed 
with  regard  to  this.  They  seem  scarcely  to 
have  had  any  idea  of  any  other  kinds  of  gov- 
ernment, than  the  three  simple  forms  desig- 
nated by  the  epithets,  monarchical,  aristocra- 
lical,  and  democratical.  I  know  that  nmch 
and  pleasing  ingenuity  has  been  exerted,  in 
mo<lern  times,  in  drawing  entertaining  parallels 
between  some  of  the  ancient  constitutions,  and 
some  of  the  mixed  governments  that  have  since 
existed  in  Europe.  But  I  much  suspect  that, 
on  strict  examination,  the  instances  of  resem- 
blance will  be  found  to  be  few  and  weak ;  to 
bo  suggested  by  the  improvements,  which,  in 


subsequent  ages,  have  been  made  in  goyem- 
ment,  and  not  to  be  drawn  immedii^elj  from 
the  ancient  constitutions  themselTefl,  as  they 
were  intended  and  understood  by  those  who 
framed  them.  To  illustrate  this,  a  similar  ob- 
servation mi^  be  made  on  anodier  sahieet. 
Admiring  critics  have  fancied,  that  they  hare 
discovered  in  their  favorite  Homer  the  seeds  of 
all  the  improvements  in  philosophy,  and  in  the 
sciences,  made  since  his  time.  What  indooes 
mo  to  be  of  this  opinion,  is,  that  Tacitus^  the 
profound  politician  Tacitus,  who  Uved  towards 
the  latter  end  of  those  ages  which  are  now  de- 
nominated ancient,  who  undoubtedly  had  bId- 
died  the  constitutions  of  all  the  states  and  king^ 
doms  known  before  and  in  his  timOi  and  w£> 
certainly  was  qualified,  in  an  nnomnmon  de- 
gree, for  understanding  the  fuU  force  and  ope- 
ration of  each  of  them,  considers,  iJter  all  he 
had  known  and  read,  a  mixed  gOTenunenti 
composed  of  the  three  simple  forms,  as  a  thing 
rather  to  be  wished  than  expected;  and  he 
thinks,  that  if  such  a  government  eoold  even 
be  instituted,  its  duration  could  not  be  long. 
One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  the  doctrine  of 
representation  in  government  was  altogether 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Now  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  this  doctrine  is,  in  my  opinion, 
essential  to  every  system,  that  can  possess  the 
qualities  of  freedom,  wisdom  and  energy. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  the  remark  may, 
perhaps,  excite  some  surprise,  that  representa- 
tion of  the  peoj)le  is  not^  even  at  this  day,  the 
sole  principle  of  any  government  in  Europe^ 
Great  Britain  boasts,  and  she  may  well  bout, 
of  the  improvement  she  has  made  in  politics,  by 
the  admission  of  representation:  for  the  im- 
pruvemcut  is  important  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it 
by  no  means  goes  far  enough.  Is  the  executive 
power  of  (4reat  Britain  founded  on  representa- 
tion ?  This  is  not  pretended.  Before  toe  Revo- 
lution, many  of  the  kings  claimed  to  reign  by 
divine  right,  and  others  by  hereditary  right; 
and  even  at  the  Revolution,  nothing  farther  was 
etfocted  or  attempted,  than  the  recognition  of 
certain  part-s  of  an  original  contract,*  supposed 
at  some  remote  period  to  have  been  made  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  people.  A  contract 
seems  to  exclude,  rather  than  to  imply,  dele- 
gated power.  The  judges  of  Great  Britain  are 
appointe<l  by  the  Crown.  The  judicial  author- 
ity, therefore,  does  not  depend  upon  representa- 
tion, even  in  its  most  remote  degree.  Doee 
representation  prevail  in  the  legislative  depart 
ment  of  the  British  government  ?  Even  nerc 
it  does  not  predominate ;  though  it  may  servi 
as  a  check.  The  legislature  consists  of  thre< 
branches,  the  king,  the  lords,  and  the  commons 
Of  these,  only  the  latter  are  supposed  by  tibi 
constitution  to  represent  the  autnority  of  th 
people.  This  short  analysis  clearly  shows,  ti 
what  a  narrow  corner  of  the  British  constitu 
tion  the  principle  of  representation  is  con 
fined.    I  believe  it  does  not  extend  farther,  i 
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00  far,  in  anjr  other  government  in  Enrope.  For 
tbe  American  States  were  reserved  the  glory 
and  the  happiness  of  difinsing  this  vital  prin- 
ciple throng  all  the  constituent  parts  of  gov^ 
emment  Kepresentation  is  the  cnain  of  com- 
monioation  between  the  people  and  those  to- 
whom  they  have  committ^  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  government.  This  chain  may  con- 
sist of  <me  or  more  links;  but  in  all  cases  it 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  and  discernible. 

To  be  left  without  guide  or  precedent  was  not 
the  only  difficulty  in  which  the  convention  were 
involved  by  proposing  to  their  constituents  a 
plan  of  a  confederate  republic.  They  found 
themselves  embarrassed  with  another  of  pecu- 
liar delicacy  and  importance;  I  mean  that  of 
drawing  a  proper  line  between  the  national 
government  and  the  governments  of  the  seve- 
ral Statesw  It  was  easy  to  discover  a  proper 
and  satisfactory  principle  on  the  subject.  What- 
ever object  of  government  is  confined  in  its  ope- 
ration and  effects  within  the  bounds  of  a  par- 
ticular State,  should  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  government  of  that  State ;  whatever  ob- 
ject of  government  extends  in  its  operation  or 
effects  beyond  the  boimds  of  a  particular  State, 
should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  But  though  this 
principle  be  sound  and  satisfactory,  its  applica- 
tion to  particular  cases  would  be  accompanied 
with  much  difficulty;  because,  in  its  applica- 
tion, room  must  be  allowed  for  great  discre- 
tionary latitude  of  construction  of  the  prin- 
ciple. In  order  to  lessen  or  remove  the  diffi- 
eoity  arising  from  discretionary  construction 
on  this  subject,  an  enumeration  of  particular 
instances,  in  which  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple ought  to  take  place,  has  been  attempted 
with  much  industry  and  care.  It  is  only  in 
mi^ematical  science,  that  a  line  can  be  de- 
scribed with  mathematical  precision.  But  I 
flatter  myself  that,  upon  the  strictest  investiga- 
tion, the  enumeration  will  be  found  to  be  safe 
and  unexceptionable;  and  accurate  too,  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  accuracy  can  be  expected  in  a 
snbject  of  this  nature.  Particulars  under  tiiis 
head  win  be  more  properly  explained  when  we 
descend  to  the  minute  view  of  the  enumeration 
which  is  made  in  the  proposed  constitution. 

After  all,  it  will  be  necessary  that,  on  a  sub- 
ject so  peculiarly  delicate  as  this,  much  pru- 
dence, much  candor,  much  moderation,  and 
much  liberality  should  be  exercised  and  dis- 
played, both  by  the  federal  government  and  by 
the  governments  of  the  several  States.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  those  virtues  in  government  will 
be  exercised  and  displayed,  when  we  consider, 
that  the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  and 
those  of  the  State  governments,  are  drawn  from 
sources  equally  pure.  If  a  difference  can  be  dis- 
covered between  them,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  fede- 
ral government;  because  that  government  is 
founded  on  a  representation  of  the  whole 
Union ;  whereas  the  government  of  any  par- 
ticular State  is  founded  only  on  the  representa- 
tion of  a  part^  inconsiderable  when  compared 


with  the  whole.  It  is  not  more  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  the  counsels  of  the  whole  will 
embrace  the  interest  of  every  part,  thiui  that 
the  counsels  of  any  part  will  embrace  the  in« 
terests  of  the  whole. 

I  intend  not,  sir,  by  this  description  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  convention  was  sur- 
rounded, to  magnify  their  skill  or  their  merit 
in  surmoimting  them,  or  to  insinuate  that  any 
predicament,  in  which  the  convention  stood, 
should  prevent  the  closest  and  most  cautious 
scrutiny  into  the  performance,  which  ihej 
have  exhibited  to  their  constituents  and  to  the 
world.  My  intention  is  of  far  other  and  higher 
aim — ^to  evince  by  the  conflicts  and  difficmties 
which  must  arise  from  the  many  and  powerful 
causes  which  I  have  enumerated,  that  it  is 
hopeless  and  impracticable  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion, which  will,  in  every  part,  be  acceptable 
to  every  citizen,  or  even  to  every  government 
in  the  United  States;  and  that  all  which  can  be 
expected  is,  to  form  such  a  constitution  as,  upon 
the  whole,  is  the  best  that  can  possibly  be  ob- 
tained. Man  and  perfection  I — ^a  State  and  per- 
fection I — an  assemblage  of  States  and  perfec- 
tion f  Can  we  reasonably  expect,  however 
ardently  wo  may  wish,  to  behold  the  glorious 
union? 

I  can  well  recollect,  though  I  believe  I  can- 
not convey  to  others,  the  impression  which,  on 
many  occasions,  was  made  by  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  and  pressed  the  convention. 
The  great  undertaking,  at  some  times,  seemed 
to  be  at  a  stand ;  at  other  times,  its  motions 
seemed  to  be  retrograde.  At  the  conclusion, 
however,  of  our  work,  many  of  the  members 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  success 
with  which  it  terminated. 

Having  enimierated  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  convention  were  obliged  to  encoun- 
ter in  the  course  of  their  proceedings,  I  shall 
next  point  out  the  end  which  they  proposed  to 
accomplish.  Our  wants,  our  talents,  our  affec- 
tions, our  passions,  all  tell  us  that  we  were 
made  for  a  state  of  society.  But  a  state  of  so- 
ciety could  not  be  supported  long  or  happily 
without  some  civil  restraint.  It  is  true  that,  in 
a  state  of  nature,  any  one  individual  may  act 
xmcontrolled  by  others ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that,  in  such  a  state,  every  other  individual 
may  act  uncontrolled  by  him.  Amidst  this 
universal  independence,  the  dissensions  and 
animosities  between  interfering  members  of 
the  society  would  be  numerous  and  ungovern- 
able. The  consequence  would  be,  that  each 
member,  in  such  a  natural  state,  would  ei\]oy 
less  liberty,  and  suffer  more  interruption,  than 
he  would  in  a  regulated  society.  Hence  the 
universal  introduction  of  governments  of  some 
kind  or  other  into  the  social  state.  The  liberty 
of  every  member  is  increased  by  this  introduc- 
tion ;  for  each  gains  more  by  the  limitation  of 
the  freedom  of  every  other  member,  than  he 
loses  by  the  limitation  of  his  own.  The  result 
is,  that  civil  government  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection and  happiness  of  man.    In  forming  this 
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to  the  king,  are,  neither  b7  the  oonatitnticn  nor 
in  fact,  oommniucable  b)  tus  ministera.  Thej 
ma?  do  wrong ;  they  have  often  done  wrong ; 
they  have  been  ofleu  punished  for  doing  wronB, 

Here  we  oiay  dtaoem  the  tme  canse  of  all 
the  impndent  clamor  and  QDBnpport«d  aoooaa- 
tdona  oi  the  ministers  and  of  their  miniona,  that 
liave  been  raised  and  made  agtdnst  the  oondnot 
of  the  Americans.  Those  ministera  and  min- 
ions are  aensible  that  the  opposition  is  directed, 
not  agunst  liis  mt^eetj,  bat  against  them ;  be- 
canse  thej  have  abnsedhis  m^eaty's  confidence 
bronght  discredit  npon  hie  government,  and 
derogated  from  his  justice.  Tbej  see  the  pub- 
lic vengeance  ooUeoted  in  dark  clonds  aronnd 
-Uiem:  their  consciences  tell  them  that  it  shonld 
be  hurled,  like  a  thunderbolt,  at  their  guilty 
heads.  Appalled  with  guilt  and  fear,  they 
aknlk  behind  Uie  throne-  Is  it  disrespectful  to 
drag  them  into  public  view,  and  make  a  dis- 
tinotjon  between  them  and  his  majesty,  under 
whose  venerable  name  they  daringly  attempt 
to  shelter  their  orimeat  Kotbing  can  more 
effectually  contribute  to  establish  hia  m^esty 
on  the  throne,  and  to  aecore  to  him  tlie  aSeo- 
tions  of  bis  people,  tbon  this  distinction.  By 
it  we  are  taught  to  consider  all  the  bleaaings  of 
government  as  Sowing  f^om  the  throne  j  and 
to  consider  every  instance  of  Mipression  as  pro- 
ceeding, which  in  truth  ia  oftenest  the  case, 
fiom  ^e  miitiBtera, 

Tf,  now,  it  ia  true  that  all  force  employed  for 


dluaauh 


the  pnrpoaea  ao  often  montioned,  is  torn 
warranted'  by  any  not  of  Pailiwnent ;  m 
ported  by  any  prindple  of  tba  oammon 

"lomed  by  f  '    '-    * — 

;;   that,  inBt<  _  , 

the  support  of  the  conalitalion  and  lui  mai* 
govenunent,  it  mnat  be  empUtysd  tar  tail 
port  of  oppresaion  and  twipteterial  ^raiuq 
all  this  b  tme  (and  1  flatter  mTself  it  m>M 
be  tme),  can  any  one  heaitato  to  «nr  t£at  t 
sist  such  force  ia  lawful ;  and  tha,%  both  tb 
ter  and  the  spirit  of  tJie  Britlali  ooutiti 
justify  anch  resistance  ! 

Resistance,  both  by  the  letter  and  the  i 
of  the  British  oonstitntion,  tn^  be  oanM 
tber,  when  necessity  reqnires  H,  Hum  I 
carried  it.  Many  exampfea  in  the  li^ngHiti 
tory  might  be  adduced,  and  many  anllioi 
of  the  greatest  wei^t  miglit  be  brov^ 
show  that  when  the  king,  fbrgetttDg  hia  wi 
ter  and  bis  dignity,  haa  stepped  forth  and  t 
ly  avowed  and  taken  a  put  in  enoh  inlqit 
coudaot  as  has  been  described ;  in.  meh  c 
indeed,  the  distjnction  above  mentioned,  w 
made  by  the  constitution  for  the  seoiirit7  o 
Orowu,  oonld  not  be  applied ;  beoanae 
Crown  had  unconstitutionally  remdered  tbi 
plication  of  it  impossible.  What  has  beet 
consequence  f  The  distinction  between 
and  his  ministera  haa  been  lost ;  bat  thej '. 
not  been  raised  to  hia  situation :  he  has  wi 
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This  speech,  on  the  eipedioncy  of  adopting 
tlie  Federal  Constitution,  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Wilson,  ia  the  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  on 


revolved  in  their  minds  the  immense  on 
taking  which  was  before  tliem.  Their  rt 
could  not  be  coufiued  to  a  email  or  a  « 
community,  but  were    expanded  1 
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00  far,  in  anj  other  goyemment  in  Europe.  For 
tbe  American  States  were  reserved  the  glory 
and  the  hwpiness  of  diffusing  this  vital  prin- 
ciple throng  all  the  constituent  parts  of  gov^ 
emment.  Kepresentation  is  the  cnain  of  com- 
munication between  the  people  and  those  to- 
whom  they  have  committed  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  government.  This  chun  may  con- 
sist of  <me  or  mwe  links;  but  in  all  cases  it 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  and  discemible. 

To  be  left  without  guide  or  precedent  was  not 
the  only  difficulty  in  which  the  convention  were 
involved  by  proposing  to  their  constituents  a 
plan  of  a  confederate  republic.  They  found 
themselves  embarrassed  with  another  of  pecu- 
liar delicacy  and  importance;  I  mean  that  of 
drawing  a  proper  line  between  the  national 
government  and  the  governments  of  the  seve- 
ral Statesw  It  was  easy  to  discover  a  proper 
and  satisfactory  principle  on  the  subject.  What- 
ever object  of  government  is  confined  in  its  ope- 
ration and  effects  within  the  bounds  of  a  par- 
ticular State,  should  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  government  of  that  State ;  whatever  ob- 
ject of  government  extends  in  its  operation  or 
effects  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  particular  State, 
should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  But  though  this 
principle  be  soxmd  and  satisfactory,  its  applica- 
tion to  particular  cases  would  be  accompanied 
with  much  difficulty;  because,  in  its  applica- 
tion, room  must  be  allowed  for  great  discre- 
tionary latitude  of  construction  of  the  prin- 
ciple. In  order  to  lessen  or  remove  the  diffi- 
culty arising  from  discretionary  construction 
on  this  subject,  an  enumeration  of  particular 
instances,  in  which  the  application  of  the  prin- 
cii^  ou^t  to  take  place,  has  been  attempted 
with  much  industry  and  core.  It  is  only  in 
mathematical  science,  that  a  line  can  be  de- 
scribed with  mathematical  precision.  But  I 
flatter  myself  that,  upon  the  strictest  investiga- 
tion, the  enumeration  will  be  found  to  be  safe 
and  unexceptionable ;  and  accurate  too,  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  accuracy  can  be  expected  in  a 
subject  of  this  nature.  Particulars  under  this 
head  win  be  more  properly  explained  when  we 
descend  to  the  minute  view  of  the  enumeration 
which  is  made  in  the  proposed  constitution. 

After  all,  it  will  be  necessary  that,  on  a  sub- 
ject so  peculiarly  delicate  as  this,  much  pru- 
dmoe,  much  candor,  much  moderation,  and 
much  liberality  should  be  exercised  and  dis- 
played, both  by  the  federal  government  and  by 
the  governments  of  the  several  States.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  those  virtues  in  government  wUl 
be  exercised  and  displayed,  when  we  consider, 
that  the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  and 
those  <^  the  State  governments,  are  drawn  from 
sources  equally  pure.  If  a  difference  can  be  dis- 
covered between  them,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  fede- 
ral government;  because  that  government  is 
founded  on  a  representation  of  the  whole 
Union ;  whereas  tiie  government  of  any  par- 
ticular State  is  founded  only  on  the  representa- 
tion of  a  part^  inconsiderable  when  compared 


with  the  whole.  It  is  not  more  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  the  counsels  of  the  whole  wUl 
embrace  the  interest  of  every  part,  th£^  that 
the  counsels  of  any  part  will  embrace  the  in« 
terests  of  the  whole. 

I  intend  not,  sir,  by  this  description  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  convention  was  sur- 
rounded, to  magnify  their  skill  or  their  merit 
in  surmounting  them,  or  to  insinuate  that  any 
predicament,  in  which  the  convention  stood, 
should  prevent  the  closest  and  most  cautious 
scrutiny  into  the  performance,  which  they 
have  exhibited  to  their  constituents  and  to  the 
world.  My  intention  is  of  far  other  and  higher 
aim — to  evince  by  the  conflicts  and  difficmties 
which  must  arise  from  the  many  and  powerful 
causes  which  I  have  enimierated,  that  it  is 
hopeless  and  impracticable  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion, which  will,  in  every  part,  be  acceptable 
to  every  citizen,  or  even  to  every  government 
in  the  United  States;  and  that  all  which  con  be 
expected  is,  to  form  such  a  constitution  as,  upon 
the  whole,  is  the  best  that  can  possibly  be  ob- 
tained. Man  and  perfection  I — a  State  and  per- 
fection I — an  assemblage  of  States  and  perfec- 
tion f  Can  we  reasonably  eiroect,  however 
ardently  we  may  wish,  to  behold  the  glorious 
union? 

I  can  well  recollect,  though  I  believe  I  can- 
not convey  to  others,  the  impression  which,  on 
many  occasions,  was  made  by  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  and  pressed  the  convention. 
The  great  undertaking,  at  some  times,  seemed 
to  be  at  a  stand;  at  other  times,  its  motions 
seemed  to  be  retrograde.  At  the  conclusion, 
however,  of  our  work,  many  of  the  members 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  success 
with  which  it  terminated. 

Having  enimierated  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  convention  were  obliged  to  encoun- 
ter in  the  course  of  their  proceedings,  I  shall 
next  point  out  the  end  which  they  proposed  to 
accomplish.  Our  wants,  our  talents,  our  affec- 
tions, our  passions,  all  tell  us  that  we  were 
made  for  a  state  of  society.  But  a  state  of  so- 
ciety could  not  be  supported  long  or  happily 
without  some  civil  restraint.  It  is  true  that,  in 
a  state  of  nature,  any  one  individual  may  act 
uncontrolled  by  others ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that,  in  such  a  state,  every  other  individual 
may  act  uncontrolled  by  him.  Amidst  this 
universal  independence,  the  dissensions  and 
animosities  between  interfering  members  of 
the  society  would  be  numerous  and  ungovern- 
able. The  consequence  would  be,  that  each 
member,  in  such  a  natural  state,  would  ei^'oy 
less  liberty,  and  suffer  more  interruption,  than 
he  would  in  a  regulated  society.  Hence  the 
universal  introduction  of  governments  of  some 
kind  or  other  into  the  social  state.  The  liberty 
of  every  member  is  increased  by  this  introduc- 
tion ;  for  each  gains  more  by  the  limitation  of 
the  freedom  of  every  other  member,  than  he 
loses  by  the  limitation  of  his  own.  The  result 
is,  that  civil  government  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection and  happiness  of  man.    In  forming  this 
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gOTernment,  and  oanying  it  into  execution,  it 
is  essential  that  tiie  interest  and  authority  of 
the  whole  community  should  be  binding  on 
every  part  of  it. 

The  foregoing  principles  and  conclusions  are 
generally  admitted  to  be  just  and  sound  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  formation  of  single 
governments,  and  the  duty  of  submission  to 
them.  In  some  cases  they  wUl  apply,  with 
much  propriety  and  force,  to  States  already 
formed.  The  advantages  and  necessity  of  civU 
government  among  individuals  in  society  are 
not  greater  or  stronger  than,  in  some  situations 
and  circumstances,  are  the  advantages  and  ne- 
cessity  of  a  federal  government  among  States. 
A  natural  and  a  very  important  question  now 
presents  itself.  Is  such  the  situation — are  such 
the  circumstances  of  the  United  States?  A  pro- 
per answer  to  this  question  will  unfold  some 
very  interesting  truths. 

The  United  States  may  adopt  any  one  of  four 
different  systems.  They  may  become  consolida- 
ted into  one  government,  in  which  the  separate 
existence  of  the  States  shall  be  entirely  absorbed. 
They  may  reject  any  plan  of  union  or  associa- 
tion, and  act  as  separate  and  unconnected  States. 
They  may  form  two  or  more  confederacies. 
They  may  unite  in  one  federal  republic.  Which 
of  these  systems  ought  to  have  been  proposed 
by  the  convention  ?  To  support  with  vigor,  a 
single  government  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Umted  States,  would  demand  a  system  of  the 
most  unqualified  and  the  most  unremitted  des- 
potism. Such  a  number  of  separate  States, 
contiguous  in  situation,  unconnected  and  dis- 
united in  government,  would  be,  at  one  time, 
the  prey  of  foreign  force,  foreign  influence, 
and  foreign  intrigue ;  at  another,  the  victim  of 
mutual  rage,  rancor,  and  revenge.  Keitlier  of 
these  systems  found  advocates  in  the  late  con- 
vention :  I  presume  they  will  not  find  advocates 
in  this.  Would  it  be  proper  to  divide  tlio  Uni- 
ted States  into  two  or  more  confederacies  ?  It 
will  not  be  unadvisable  to  take  a  more  minute 
survey  of  this  subject.  Some  aspects,  under 
which  it  may  be  viewed,  are  far  from  being,  at 
first  sight,  uninviting.  Two  or  more  confede- 
racies would  bo  each  more  compact  and  more 
manageable,  than  a  single  one  extending  over 
the  same  territory.  By  dividing  the  United 
States  into  two  or  more  confederacies,  the  great 
collision  of  interestf^  apparently  or  really  dif- 
ferent and  contrary,  in  the  whole  extent  of  their 
dominion,  would  be  brokeA,  and  in  a  great  mea- 
sure disappear  in  the  several  parts.  But  these 
advantages,  which  are  discovered  from  certain 
points  of  view,  are  greatly  overbalanced  by  in- 
conveniences that  will  appear  on  a  more  accu- 
rate examination.  Animosities,  and  perhaps 
wars,  would  arise  from  assigning  the  extent, 
the  limits,  and  the  rights  of  the  different  con- 
foderacios.  The  expenses  of  governing  would 
1)0  multiplied  by  the  number  of  federal  govern- 
ments. The  danger  resulting  from  foreign  in- 
fluence and  mutual  dissensions  would  not,  per- 
haps, be  less  great  and  alarming  in  the  instance 


of  diflferent  confederacies,  than  in  the  inaCanoa 
of  different,  though  more  nnmerons  imaaBoci- 
ated  States.  These  observationa,  and  many 
others  that  might  be  made  on  the  sal^f ect|  win 
be  sufficient  to  evince,  that  a  division  of  the 
United  States  into  a  number  <^  separate  oon- 
federacies,  would  probably  be  an  nnsatiaftctory 
and  an  nnsuccessful  experiment.  The  remain- 
ing system,  which  the  American  Statee  maj 
adopt^  is  a  union  of  them  under  one  confede- 
rate republic.  It  will  not  be  neceuary  to  em- 
ploy much  time  or  many  arguments  to  ahow, 
that  this  is  the  most  eligible  system  that  can  be 
proposed.  By  adopting  this  system,  the  yigor 
and  decision  of  a  wide-spreading  monardiy 
may  be  joined  to  the  freedom  and  benefieenoe 
of  a  contracted  republic.  The  extent  of  terri- 
tory, the  diversity  <.£  climate  and  soil,  the  num- 
ber, and  greatness,  and  connection  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  with  which  the  United  States  are  inter- 
sected and  almost  surrounded,  aU  indicate  an 
enlarged  government  to  be  fit  and  advantageous 
for  them.  The  principles  and  dispositions  of 
their  citizens  indicate,  that  in  this  government 
liberty  shall  reign  triumphant.  Such  indeed 
have  been  the  general  opinions  and  wishes  en- 
tertained since  the  era  of  our  independence. 
If  those  opinions  and  wishes  are  as  well  Ibnnd- 
ed  as  they  have  been  general,  the  late  conven- 
tion were  justified  in  proposing  to  their  con- 
stituents one  confederate  republic,  as  the  best 
system  of  a  national  government  for  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

In  forming  this  system,  it  was  proper  to  give 
minute  attention  to  the  interests  of  all  the 
parts ;  but  there  was  a  duty  of  still  higher  im- 
port— to  foci  and  to  show  a  predominatang 
regard  to  the  superior  interests  of  the  whole. 
If  this  great  principle  had  not  prevailed,  the 
plan  before  us  would  never  have  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  same  principle  that  was  so 
necessary  in  forming  it,  is  equally  necessary  in 
our  deliberations,  whether  we  should  reject  or 
ratify  it. 

I  make  tliese  observations  with  a  design  to 
prove  and  illustrate  this  great  and  important 
truth — that  in  our  decisions  on  the  work  of  the 
late  convention,  we  should  not  limit  our  views 
and  regards  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
aim  of  the  convention  was,  to  form  a  system  of 
good  and  efficient  government  on  the  more  ex- 
tensive scale  of  the  United  States.  In  this,  as 
in  every  otlier  instance,  the  work  should  be 
judged  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  it  was 
performed.  A  principle  of  duty  as  well  as  of 
candor  demands  this. 

We  have  remarked,  that  civil  government  is 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  society :  we  now 
remark,  that  civil  liberty  is  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  civil  government.  Civil  liberty  ia 
natural  liberty  itself,  divested  only  of  that  part 
which,  placed  in  the  government,  produce! 
more  good  and  happiness  to  the  community, 
than  if  it  had  remained  in  the  individual 
Uence  it  follows,  that  civil  liberty,  while  it 
resigns  a  part  of  natural  liberty,  retains  the  fm 
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so  far,  in  any  other  goTemment  in  Europe.  For 
the  American  States  were  reserved  the  glory 
and  the  happiness  of  diffnsing  this  vital  prin- 
ciple throng  all  the  constituent  parts  of  gov- 
ernment. Kepresentation  is  the  cnain  of  com- 
munication between  the  people  and  those  to- 
whom  they  have  committed  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  government.  This  chain  may  con- 
sist of  <me  or  mare  links;  but  in  all  cases  it 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  and  discernible. 

To  be  left  without  guide  or  precedent  was  not 
the  only  difficulty  in  which  the  convention  were 
involved  by  proposing  to  their  constituents  a 
plan  of  a  confederate  republic.  They  found 
themselves  embarrassed  with  another  of  pecu- 
liar delicaoy  and  importance;  I  mean  that  of 
drawing  a  proper  line  between  the  national 
government  and  the  governments  of  the  seve- 
ral States.  It  was  easy  to  discover  a  proper 
and  saUsfactory  principle  on  the  subject.  What- 
ever object  of  government  is  confined  in  its  ope- 
ration and  effects  within  the  bounds  of  a  par- 
ticular State,  should  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  government  of  that  State ;  whatever  ob- 
ject of  government  extends  in  its  operation  or 
effects  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  particular  State, 
should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  But  though  this 
principle  be  sound  and  satisfactory,  its  applica- 
tion to  particular  cases  would  be  accompanied 
with  much  difficulty;  because,  in  its  applica- 
tion, room  must  be  allowed  for  great  discre- 
tionary latitude  of  construction  of  the  prin- 
ciple. In  order  to  lessen  or  remove  the  diffi- 
ciuty  arising  from  discretionary  construction 
on  this  subject,  an  enumeration  of  particular 
instances,  in  which  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple ought  to  take  place,  has  been  attempted 
with  much  industry  and  care.  It  is  only  in 
mathematical  science,  that  a  line  can  be  de- 
scribed with  mathematical  precision.  But  I 
flatter  myself  that,  upon  the  strictest  investiga- 
tion, the  enumeration  will  be  found  to  be  safe 
and  unexceptionable;  and  accurate  too,  in  as 
great  a  degree  as  accuracy  can  bo  expected  in  a 
subject  of  this  nature.  Particulars  under  this 
head  will  be  more  properly  explained  when  we 
descend  to  the  minute  view  of  the  enumeration 
-which  is  made  in  the  proposed  constitution. 

After  all,  it  will  be  neeessary  that,  on  a  sub- 
ject so  peculiarly  delicate  as  this,  much  pru- 
doMse,  much  candor,  much  moderation,  and 
much  liberality  should  be  exercised  and  dis- 
played, both  by  the  federal  government  and  by 
^  governments  of  the  several  States.  It  is  to 
w  hoped,  that  those  virtues  in  government  will 
w  exercised  and  displayed,  when  we  consider, 
^  the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  and 
"^^  of  the  State  governments,  are  drawn  from 
ao^ircea  equally  pure.  If  a  difibronce  can  be  dis- 
coTered  between  them,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  fede- 
J*l  government;  because  that  government  is 
Jj^ded  on  a  representation  of  the  whole 
Union;  whereas  the  government  of  any  par- 
ticular State  is  founded  only  on  the  representa- 
tion of  a  part^  inconsiderable  when  compared 


with  the  whole.  It  is  not  more  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  the  counsels  of  the  whole  will 
embrace  the  interest  of  every  part,  than  that 
the  counsels  of  any  part  will  embrace  the  in« 
terests  of  the  whole. 

I  intend  not,  sir,  by  this  description  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  convention  was  sur- 
rounded, to  magnify  their  skill  or  their  merit 
in  surmoimting  them,  or  to  insinuate  that  any 
predicament,  in  which  the  convention  stood, 
should  prevent  the  closest  and  most  cautious 
scrutiny  into  the  performance,  which  they 
have  exhibited  to  their  constituents  and  to  the 
world.  My  intention  is  of  far  other  and  higher 
aim — to  evince  by  the  conflicts  and  difficmties 
which  must  arise  from  the  many  and  powerful 
causes  which  I  have  enumerated,  that  it  is 
hopeless  and  impracticable  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion, which  will,  in  every  part,  be  acceptable 
to  every  citizen,  or  even  to  every  government 
in  the  United  States;  and  that  all  which  can  be 
expected  is,  to  form  such  a  constitution  as,  upon 
the  whole,  is  the  best  that  can  possibly  be  ob- 
tained. Man  and  perfection  I — a  State  and  per- 
fection!— an  assemblage  of  States  and  peHeo- 
tiont  Can  we  reasonably  expect,  however 
ardently  we  may  wish,  to  behold  the  glorious 
union? 

I  can  well  recollect,  though  I  believe  I  can- 
not convey  to  others,  the  impression  which,  on 
many  occasions,  was  made  by  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  and  pressed  the  convention. 
The  great  undertaking,  at  some  times,  seemed 
to  be  at  a  stand;  at  other  times,  its  motions 
seemed  to  be  retrograde.  At  the  conclusion, 
however,  of  our  work,  many  of  the  members 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  success 
with  which  it  terminated. 

Having  enumerated  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  tlio  convention  wore  obliged  to  encoun- 
ter in  tlio  course  of  their  j)roceedings,  I  shall 
next  point  out  the  end  which  they  proposed  to 
accomplish.  Our  wants,  our  talents,  our  affec- 
tir>ns,  our  passions,  all  tell  us  that  we  were 
made  for  a  state  of  society.  But  a  state  of  so- 
ciety could  not  be  supported  long  or  happily 
without  some  civil  restraint.  It  is  true  that,  in 
a  state  of  nature,  any  one  individual  may  act 
uncontrolled  by  others ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that,  in  such  a  state,  every  other  individual 
may  act  uncontrolled  by  him.  Amidst  this 
universal  independence,  the  dissensions  and 
animosities  between  interfering  members  of 
the  society  would  be  numerous  and  ungovern- 
able. The  consequence  would  be,  that  each 
member,  in  such  a  natural  state,  would  enjoy 
less  liberty,  and  suffer  more  interruption,  than 
he  would  in  a  regulated  society.  Hence  the 
universal  introduction  of  governments  of  some 
kind  or  other  into  the  social  state.  The  liberty 
of  every  member  is  increased  by  this  introduc- 
tion ;  for  each  gains  more  by  the  limitation  of 
the  freedom  of  every  other  member,  than  he 
loses  by  the  limitation  of  his  own.  The  result 
is,  that  civil  government  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection and  happiness  of  man.    In  forming  this 
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the  whole  community  sboald  bo  binding 
every  part  of  it. 

Tbo  foregoing  principles  and  conclnaiona  are 
generally  eSmitted  to  be  Juat  and  sound  with 
regunl  to  the  nutare  and  formation  of  single 
govommenta,  and  the  duty  of  lubmission  to 
them.  In  some  cases  tJicy  will  apply,  with 
muGh  propriety  and  force,  to  States  already 
formed.  The  advantagea  and  necessity  O'f  civil 
gOTemment  among  individoaU  in  society  are 
not  greater  or  stronger  than,  in  some  sitnutiona 
and  cironraatanoeB,  are  the  advantages  and  ne- 
cessity of  a  federal  government  among  States. 
A  natural  and  a  very  important  qoestion  now 
preaeuta  itself.  la  such  tJio  situation — are  such 
the  oiroomstancea  of  the  United  Statea?  A  pro- 
per answer  to  this  qnestion  will  nnfold  some 
Tery  intereatlng  truths. 

The  United  States  may  adopt  any  one  of  four 
Afferent  Bystems.  They  may  become  consolida- 
ted into  one  government,  in  which  the  separate 
Biistencaof  theStatoashall  be  entirely  absorbed. 
They  may  reject  any  plan  of  nnion  or  associa- 
tion, and  act  as  separate  and  unconnected  States. 
Thay  may  form  two  or  more  oonfederaoies. 
They  may  unite  in  one  federal  republic.  'Wliich 
of  these  systems  ought  to  have  been  proposed 
by  the  oonvontiont  To  support  with  vigor,  a 
single  government  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
United  States,  would  demand  a  system  of  the 
most  unqualiUed  and  the  most  unremitted  des- 
potism. Sach  a  number  of  separate  States, 
oontiguous  in  sitn^tion,  imconneeted  and  dis- 
nniwd  in  governtnont,  would  be,  at  one  time, 
the  prey  of  foreign  force,  foreign  influence, 
and  ioreign  intrigue;  at  another,  the  vietim  of 
mutual  rage,  rancor,  and  revenge.  Neither  of 
these  systems  fonnd  advocates  iu  the  lat«  con- 
vention :  1  presume  they  will  not  find  advocates 
in  this.  Would  it  be  proper  t«  divide  the  Uni- 
ted States  into  two  or  more  confederacies!    It 


of  different  confeileraeieB,  than  in  the  ina 
of  different,  though  more  nnmerona  nna 
ated  States.  These  observations,  utd  i 
others  that  might  be  mode  on  the  enhject 
bo  sufGcient  to  evince,  that  a  diriEioa  a 
United  States  into  a  number  of  separate 
federacies,  would  probably  bo  an  unBatisfo 
and  an  unauccessfol  experiment.  The  rei 
log  system,  which  the  American  Stal«s 
adopt,  is  a  union  of  them  under  one  con 
rate  republic  It  wilt  not  be  necessary  to 
ploy  much  time  or  many  ai^nmenls  to  a 
that  this  is  the  most  eligible  systeni  that  c; 
proposed.  By  adopting  this  system,  the  * 
and  dijoision  of  a  wide-spreading  monc 
may  bo  Joined  to  the  freedom  and  beoefi* 
of  a  contractod  republic.  The  extont  of  I 
tory,  the  diversity  </  climate  and  soil,  the : 
ber,  and  greatness,  and  connection  of  laJcet 
rivers,  with  which  the  United  State?  are  i 
eected  and  almost  surrounded,  all  indioal 
enlarged  government  to  be  fit  and  &dvant«( 
for  them.  The  principles  and  di^positia) 
their  citizens  indicate,  that  in  this  govern 
liberty  shall  reign  triumphant.  Bucli  in 
have  been  the  general  opinions  and  wishet 
tertained  sinoe  the  era  of  onr  independ 
If  those  oiiinions  and  wishes  are  as  well  fi> 
ed  as  they  have  been  general,  the  late  oon 
tioD  were  justified  in  proposing  to  their 
stituents  one  confederate  republio,  as  tlMi 
system  of  a  national  government  for  tlW' 
ted  States.  ' 

In  forming  this  systom,  it  was  proper  to* 
minute  attention  to  the  int«reBtB  of  oil 
parts;  but  there  was  a  duty  of  still  hi|^(lF 
pc)rt — to  feel  and  to  show  n  predomW 
regard  to  the  superior  interests  of  the  w| 
If  this  great  principle  had  not  prevMl«4 
plan  before  us  would  never  hare  made  W' 
pearance.  The  same  principle  that  irW 
necessary  in  forming  it,  is  equally  neceoai] 
—  deliberations,  whether  we  ahould  rqMI 
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and  generous  exercise  of  all  the  hmnan  &onl- 
ties,  so  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  pnblic 
welfare. 

In  considering  and  deyeloping  the  nature  and 
end  of  the  sjstem  before  ns,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  another  kind  of  liberty,  which  has  not 
jet,  as  flur  as  I  know,  received  a  name.  I  shall 
distinguish  it  hy  the  appellation  of  federal 
liberty.  When  a  single  government  is  insti- 
tuted, the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed 
surrender  to  it  a  part  of  their  natural  ind^Mud- 
enoe,  which  tiiey  before  enjoyed  as  men.  When 
a  confederate  republic  is  instituted,  the  com- 
munities of  which  it  is  composed  surrender  to 
it  a  part  of  their  political  independence,  which 
they  before  enjoyed  as  States.  The  principles 
which  directed,  in  the  former  case,  what  part 
of  the  natural  liberty  of  the  man  ought  to  be 
given  up,  and  what  part  ought  to  be  retained, 
will  give  similar  directions  in  the  latter  case. 
The  States  should  resign  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment that  part,  and  that  part  only,  of  uieir 
political  liberty,  which,  placed  in  that  govern- 
ment, will  produce  more  good  to  the  whole, 
than  if  it  luid  remained  in  the  several  States. 
While  they  resign  this  part  of  their  political 
liberty,  they  retain  the  free  and  generous  exer- 
cise of  all  their  other  faculties  as  States,  so  far 
as  it  is  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the 
general  and  superintendiag  confederacy. 

Since  States  as  well  as  citizens  are  repre- 
sented in  the  constitution  before  us,  and  form 
the  objects  on  which  that  constitution  is  pro- 
posed to  operate,  it  was  necessary  to  notice  and 
define  federal  as  well  as  civU  liberty. 

These  general  reflections  have  been  made  in 
order  to  introduce,  with  more  propriety  and 
advantafi»,  a  practical  illustration  of  the  end 
proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  late  con- 
vention. 

It  has  been  too  well  known — ^it  has  been  too 
severely  felt — ^that  the  present  confederation  is 
inadequate  to  the  government  and  to  the  exi- 
genciei  of  the  United  States.  The  great  struggle 
for  liberty  in  this  country,  should  it  be  unsuc- 
cessful, will  probably  be  the  last  one  which  she 
will  have  for  her  existence  and  prosperity,  in 
any  part  of  the  globe.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  this  struggle  has,  in  some  of  the 
stages  of  its  progress,  been  attended  with  symp- 
toms that  foreboded  no  fortunate  issue.  To  the 
iron,  hand  of  tyranny,  which  was  Ufled  up 
against  her,  she  manifested,  indeed,  an  intrepid 
aaperiority.  She  broke  in  pieces  the  fetters 
which  were  forsed  for  her,  and  showed  that 
ahe  was  unassailable  by  force.  But  she  was 
environed  by  dangei^  of  another  kind,  and 
n>ringing  from  a  very  different  source.  While 
she  kept  her  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  efforts  of 
oppression,  licentiousness  was  secretiy  under- 
mining the  rock  on  which  she  stood. 

Need  I  call  to  your  remembrance  the  con- 
trasted scenes,  of  which  we  have  been  wit- 
nesses f  On  the  glorious  conclusion  of  our  con- 
flict with  Britain,  what  high  expectations  were 
formed  concerning  us  by  others  I    What  high 


expectations  did  we  form  concerning  ourselves! 
Have  those  expectations  been  resliised?  No. 
What  has  been  the  cause  9  Did  our  citizens 
lose  their  perseverance  and  magnanimity?  No. 
Did  they  become  insensible  of  resentment  and 
indignation,  at  any  hiffh-handed  attempt  that 
might  have  been  made  to  ii^ure  or  enslave 
them  ?  No.  What  then  has  been  tiie  cause  ? 
The  truth  is,  we  dreaded  danser  only  on  one 
side :  this  we  manftilly  repelled.  But  on  ano- 
ther side,  danger,  not  less  formidable,  but  more 
insidious,  stole  in  upon  us;  and  our  unsuspi- 
cious tempers  were  not  sufScientiy  attentive, 
either  to  its  approach  or  to  its  operations. 
Those  whom  foreign  strength  could  not  over- 
power, have  well  nigh  become  the  victims  of 
mtemal  anarchy. 

K  we  become  a  littie  more  particular,  we 
shall  find  that  the  foregoing  representation  is 
by  no  means  exaggerated.  When  we  had  baffled 
all  the  menaces  or  foreign  power,  we  ne^ected 
to  establish  among  ourselves  a  government  that 
would  ensure  domestic  vigor  and  stability. 
What  was  the  consequence?  The  commence- 
ment of  peace  was  the  commencement  of  every 
disgrace  and  distress  that  could  befall  a  people 
in  a  peaceful  state.  Devoid  of  national  power, 
we  could  not  prohibit  the  extravagance  of  our 
importations,  nor  could  we  derive  a  revenue 
from  their  excess.  Devoid  of  national  import- 
ance, we  could  not  procure  for  our  exports  a 
tolerable  sale  at  foreign  markets.  Devoid  of 
national  credit,  we  saw  our  public  securities 
melt  in  the  hands  of  the  holders,  like  snow 
before  the  sun.  Devoid  of  national  dignity,  we 
could  not,  in  some  instances,  perform  our  trea- 
ties on  our  part;  and,  in  other  instances,  we 
could  neither  obtain  nor  compel  the  performance 
of  them  on  the  part  of  others.  Devoid  of  na- 
tional energy,  we  could  not  carry  into  execution 
our  own  resolutions,  decisions,  or  laws. 

Shall  I  become  more  particular  still  ?  The 
tedious  detail  would  disgust  me :  nor  is  it  now 
necessary.  The  years  of  languor  are  past.  We 
have  felt  the  dishonor  with  which  we  have 
been  covered:  we  have  seen  the  destruction 
with  which  we  have  been  threatened.  We 
have  penetrated  to  the  causes  of  both,  and 
when  we  have  once  discovered  them,  we  have 
begun  to  search  for  the  means  of  removing 
them.  For  the  confirmation  of  these  remarks, 
I  need  not  appeal  to  an  enumeration  of  facts. 
The  proceedings  of  Congress,  and  of  the  several 
Stat^  are  replete  with  them.  They  all  point 
out  the  wealmess  and  insufficiency  of  the  pre- 
sent confederation  as  the  cause,  and  an  efficient 
general  government  as  the  only  cure  of  our 
political  distempers. 

Under  these  impressions,  and  with  these 
views,  was  the  late  convention  appointed ;  and 
under  these  impressions  and  with  these  views, 
the  late  convention  met. 

We  now  see  the  great  end  which  they  pro- 
posed to  accomplish.  It  was  to  frame,  for  the 
consideration  of  their  constituents,  one  federal 
and  national  constitution — a  constitution  that 
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would  produce  the  adranUges  of  good,  and 
prevent  the  inconveniencM  of  bad  government 
— a  constitution,  whose  beoeficcnee  and  energy 
wonld  pervade  the  whole  Union,  and  bind  and 
embrace  the  in tcresia  of  every  part — a  oonstitn- 
tion  that  would  ensora  peace,  freedom,  and 
happiness,  to  the  States  and  people  of  America. 
We  are  now  naturally  led  to  eiamine  the 
nioooB  by  which  they  proposed  to  accomplish 
tiia  end.  This  opens  more  particularly  to  our 
view  the  important  discussion  before  ns.     Bnt 

Erevioosly  to  oor  entering  upon  it,  it  will  not 
e  improper  to  state  some  general  and  leading 
principles  of  govemmanl,  which  will  receive 
particular  applications  in  the  course  of  onr  in- 
vestigations. 

There  necessarily  exists  in  every  govenunent 
a  power,  from  wliich  there  is  no  appeal;  and 
which,  for  that  reason,  may  be  termed  supreme, 
absolute,  and  uncontroUablo,    Where  docs  this 


ITS.  Sir  William  lilaekstone  will  tcU  you, 
that  in  Britain  the  power  is  lodged  in  the  British 
Pwlioineat ;  that  the  Pariiament  may  altef  the 
form  of  the  goveromenti  and  that  i^  power  is 
Absolute  and  without  control.  The  idea  of  a 
o<»istitutiun,  limiting  and  superintending  the 
operations  of  legislative  authority,  seems  not  t« 
have  been  accurately  uaderBtood  in  Briton. 
There  are,  at  least,  no  traces  of  practice  con- 
formable to  inch  a  principle.  The  British  coo- 
stitutioD  is  ,inst  what  the  British  Parliament 
pleases.  When  the  Parliament  transferred 
I^islativo  antliority  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  the 
act  traosferriag  it  could  not,  in  the  strict  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  be  colled   unconstitu- 

To  control  the  power  and  conduct  of  the 
legislature  by  an  overruling  constitution,  was 
on  improvement  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
government  reserved  to  the  American  HtaloB. 

Pcrhnjis  some  politioiau,  who  has  not 


world — a  gentle,  u  peaceful,  a  voluntnE! 
deliberate  transition  from  one  constit. 
government  to  another.  In  other  parC 
world  the  idea  of  revolutions  in  govG 
is,  by  a  moumfnl  and  indissoluble  asm 
cowieeled  with  the  idoa  of  wars,  anc 
calamities  attendant  on  wars.  But  h 
pcrience  teaches  ns  to  view  aoch  revol- 
a  very  different  light — to  consider  them 
progressive  steps  in  improving  tho  kc^ 
of  government,  and  increasing  the  hap 
society  and  mankind. 

Oft,  have  I  viewed  with  silent  pleaa 
admiration  the  force  and  prevalence, 

tho  Dnited  States,  of  this  principle 

supreme  power  resides  in  the  people,  s 
they  never  part  with  it.  It  may  bo  cm 
panacea  in  politics.  There  can  be  no 
in  tho  community  but  may  here  receii" 
cal  cure.  If  tho  error  be  in  tho  legiaT 
may  be  corrected  by  the  constitution  ; 
constitution,  it  may  be  corrected  by  thm 
There  is  a  remedy,  therefore,  for  cverj^ 
per  in  government,  if  tlie  people  ore  n 
log  to  themselves.  For  a  people  r^ 
themselves,  there  is  no  remedy ;  frc: 
power,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  ap 
their  error,  there  is  no  superior  priiM 


There  are  three  simple  species  of 

ment — monarchy,  where  the  mprente  ' 
in  a  single  person — arisUKraoy,  where" 

Ksme  power  is  in  a  seleot  assembly,  tl 
rs  of  which  either  fill  up,  by  elec* 
vacancies  in  their  own  body,  or  sacoeedl 
places  in  it  by  inheritance,  property  m 
spect  of  some  personal  right  or  qaalint^ 
republic  or  democracy,  where  tho  p« 
large  retain  the  sopreme  power,  and  a- 
colloctively  or  by  representation,  ] 
these  species  of  government  has  ita  ad- 
and  disadvantages. 
The  advantages  of  a  monarchy  a 
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liahment  of  different  orders  of  men.  A  more 
minute  comparison  between  some  parts  of  the 
British  oonstitntion  and  some  ports  of  the  plan 
before  us,  maj,  perhaps,  find  a  proper  place  in 
a  subsequent  period  of  our  business. 

What  is  the  nature  and  kind  of  tiiat  govern- 
ment which  has  been  proposed  for  the  United 
States  by  the  late  convention  ?    In  its  principle 
it  is  purelj  democratical ;  but  that  prmciple  is 
Qplied  in  different  forms,  in  order  to  obtain 
m  advantages  and  exclude  the  inconveniences 
of  the  simple  modes  of  government 
If  we  take  an  extendi  aad  accurate  view  of 


it,  we  shall  find  the  streams  of  power  running 
in  different  directions,  in  different  dimensions, 
and  at  different  heights,  watering,  adorning, 
and  fertilizing  the  fields  and  meadows,  through 
which  their  courses  are  led;  but  if  we  trace 
them,  we  shall  discover  that  they  all  originally 
flow  from  one  abundant  fountain.  In  this  con- 
stitution, all  authority  is  derived  from   tqx 

PEOPLE. 

Fit  occasions  will  hereafter  offer  for  particu- 
lar remarks  on  the  different  parts  of  the  plan. 
I  have  now  to  ask  pardon  of  the  Ilouse  for  de- 
taining them  so  long. 
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to  the  king,  ve,  neither  bj  the  ooostitatiim  nor 
in  Dftct,  oonuQDDtoable  to  his  ministere.  The; 
msj  do  wrong ;  thej  have  often  done  wrong ; 
thOT  have  been  often  punished  for  doing  TTons. 

Here  we  ma.y  diaoem  the  tme  o&ose  of  all 
the  impadent  claiuor  and  unsupported  aociua- 
tiona  of  the  ministers  &nd  of  their  miiuooB,  that 
have  been  raised  and  niade  ag^nst  the  oondnot 
of  the  Amerioans.  Those  ministere  and  min- 
ions are  sensible  that  Ilie  opposition  is  directed, 
not  aguDst  his  mtyesty,  bnt  against  them ;  bo- 
coose  the;  have  abused  his  m^esty's  confidenccL 
broDght  discredit  upon  his  government,  and 
derogated  from  his  jostice.  Ilioj  see  the  pub- 
lic Tengeonce  collected  in  dorlc  olonds  aronnd 
them :  their  consciences  t«11  tbem  that  it  shoold 
be  hurled,  like  a  thunderbolt,  at  their  gailtj 
heads.  Appalled  with  guilt  and  fear,  thef 
skullc  behind  the  throne.  Is  it  disrespectfiil  to 
drag  them  into  public  view,  and  ma^e  a  dis- 
tiuctjon  between  them  and  nis  m^jeaty,  nnder 
whose  venerable  name  the;  daringly  attempt 
to  shelter  their  crimes  I  KotliinK  can  more 
effectually  oontribnte  to  establish  his  m^est; 
on  the  throne,  and  to  secure  to  him  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people,  than  this  distinction.  B7 
it  we  are  taught  to  consider  all  the  bleaungs  of 
government  as  flowing  from  the  throne ;  and 
to  consider  every  instance  of  oppression  as  pro- 
ceeding, which  in  truth  Is  ofteneat  the  case, 
from  the  ministers. 

Tf,  now,  it  is  true  that  all  force  employed  for 


.  .  ,  ,  .  .  oQiOa  montloBed,  la  fbiK* 
warranted' by  any  act  ot  FuUinMut; 
ported  by  any  piindple  of  Hm  tioininoEv 
nnanthorbed  by  any  commlMhm  fro^ 
Grown;  that  instead  of  b^ng  amplo^^ 
the  eappart  of  the  oonititntion  ud  fail  in»« 
govenuneot,  it  mnst  be  employed  tor  t.^ 
port  of  oppresrion  and  misiaterlfll  t. 


sist  such  force  is  lawftal ;  ftod  that  tKHth  - 
ter  and  the  spirit  of  tiie  Biittah  oaaM~^ 
JuBtify  such  resistance  t 

Beustance,  both  by  the  letter  and  th  ^ 
of  the  British  oonstitatioti,  may  be  carrC_ 


tory  might  be  addoced,  and  many  witl 
of  the  greatest  weight  might  be  broc^ 
show  that  when  tiie  king,  fbrgeWng  hb  ^ 
ter  and  his  dignity,  has  stepped  fortii  sad 
ly  avowed  and  taken  a  pait  in  snoh  ini^t 
conduct  as  has  bean  deaoribed ;  in  muiti  e 
indeed,  the  distinction  above  mentioned,  wf 
made  by  the  constitution  for  the  eemirit^  of 
Crown,  could  not  be  applied  ;  becauM 
Crown  hod  tmconstitutionally  remdered  the 
plication  of  it  impOHsible.  What  has  been 
consequence?  The  distinction  betwevt  1 
and  hk  ministers  has  been  lost ;  but  they  fc 
not  been  r^sed  to  his  sitnation :  he  baa  ran] 
theirs. 


THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION, 


This  speech,  on  the  expediency  of  adopting  |  revolved  in  their  minds  the  immense  in 
the  Federal  ConBtitntion,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  i  taking  which  was  before  them.  Their  ▼ 
"Wilson,  in  the  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  o 


could  not  be  confined  to  a  small  o_ 
community,^  but  were    expanded  to  i 
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The  difficoltj  of  the  busiaefls  was  eqaal  to  its 
^^lagnitiide.    No  small  share  of  wisdom  and 
^^ddrwB  is  requisite  to  combine  and  reconcile 
^1m  jarring  interests,  that  prevail,  or  seem  to 
^prerail  in  a  single  coomianity.     The  United 
^States  contain  already  thirteen  governments 
^amtaaUj    independent.     Those   governments 
^Krasent  to  the  Atlantic  a  front  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  in  extent.   Their  soil,  their  climates, 
"Cheir  productions,  tiieir  dimensions,  their  nnm- 
^l>era,  are  diflTerent.  In  many  instances,  a  differ- 
^SQoe  and  even  an  opposition  subsists  among 
^Sheir  interests ;  and  a  difference  and  even  an 
^ippoeition  is  imagined  to  subsist  in  many  more. 
^n  i^yparent  interest  produces  the  same  attach- 
ment as  a  real  one ;  and  is  often  pursued  with 
no  le»  perseverance  and  vigor.    When  all  these 
ciroiimstances  are  seen  and  attentively  consid- 
ered, will  any  member  of  this  honorable  body 
1)6  surprised,  that  such  a  diversity  of  things 
produced  a  proportioned  diversity  of  senti- 
ment f    Will  he  DC  surprised  that  such  a  diver- 
mtj  of  sentiment  rendered  a  spirit  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  conciliation  indispensably  ne- 
ccasary  to  the  success  of  the  great  work  ?  And 
will  he  be  surprised  that  mutual  concessions 
and  sacrifices  were  the  consequences  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  conciliation?  When  the  springs 
of  opposition  were  so  numerous  and  strong, 
and  poured  forth  their  waters  in  courses  so 
varying,  need  we  be  surprised  that  the  stream 
formed  by  their  conjunction  was  impelled  in  a 
direction  somewhat  different  from  that,  which 
each  of  them  would  have  taken  separately  ? 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  a  difficulty  arose 
in  the  minds  of  some  members  of  the  conven- 
tion from  another  consideration — their  ideas 
of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  people,  for 
whom  the  constitution  is  proposed.  The  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  however  different  in 
some  other  respects,  are  well  known  to  agree 
in  one  strongly  marked  feature  of  their  charac- 
ter— a  warm  and  keen  sense  of  freedom  and 
independence.  This  sense  has  been  heightened 
by  the  (Morions  result  of  their  late  struggle 
against  all  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  most  ])ower- 
ful  nations  of  Europe.  It  was  apprehended,  I 
believe,  by  some,  that  a  people  so  liigh-spiritcd 
would  ill  brook  the  restraints  of  an  etiicicnt 
government.  I  confess  that  this  consideration 
did  not  infiuence  my  conduct.  I  knew  my  con- 
stituents to  be  high-spirited ;  but  I  knew  them 
also  to  possess  souna  sense.  I  knew  that,  in 
the  event,  they  would  be  best  pleased  with  that 
system  of  government,  which  would  best  pro- 
mote their  freedom  and  happiness.  I  have 
often  revolved  this  subject  in  my  mind.  I  have 
supposed  one  of  my  constituents  to  ask  me, 
why  I  gave  such  a  vote  on  a  particular  ques- 
tion ?  I  have  always  thought  it  would  be  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  say — because  I  judged, 
upon  the  best  consideration  I  could  give,  that 
such  a  vote  was  right.  I  have  thought  that  it 
would  be  but  a  very  poor  compliment  to  my 
constituents  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  such  a 
vote  would  have  been  proper,  but  that  I  sup- 


posed a  contrary  one  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  those  who  sent  me  to  tiie  convention.  I 
could  not,  even  in  idea,  expose  myself  to  such 
a  retort  sls,  upon  the  last  answer,  might  have 
been  justly  noade  to  me.  Pray,  sir,  what  rea- 
sons have  you  for  supposing  that  a  right  vote 
would  displease  your  constituents  ?  Is  this  the 
proper  return  for  the  high  confidence  they  have 
placed  in  you  ?  If  they  have  given  cause  for 
such  a  surmise,  it  was  by  choosing  a  repre- 
sentative, who  could  entertain  such  an  opinion 
of  them.  I  was  under  no  apprehension,  that 
the  good  people  of  this  State  would  behold  with 
displeasure  the  brightness  of  the  rays  of  dele- 
gated power,  when  it  only  proved  the  superior 
splendor  of  the  luminary,  of  which  those  rays 
were  only  the  reflection. 

A  very  important  difficulty  arose  from  com- 
paring the  extent  of  the  country  to  be  governed, 
with  the  kind  of  government  which  it  would 
be  proper  to  establish  in  it.  It  has  been  an 
opinion,  countenanced  by  high  authority,  "  that 
the  natural  property  of  small  states  is  to  be 
governed  as  a  republio ;  of  middling  ones,  to  be 
subject  to  a  monarch ;  and  of  large  empires,  to 
be  swayed  by  a  despotic  prince ;  and  that  the 
consequence  is,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
principles  of  the  established  government  the 
State  must  be  supported  in  the  extent  it  has 
acquired;  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  State 
wiU  alter  in  proportion  as  it  extends  or  con- 
tracts its  limits."  *  This  opinion  seems  to  be 
supported,  rather  than  contradicted,  by  the 
history  of  the  governments  in  the  old  world. 
Here  then  the  difficulty  appears  in  full  view.  On 
one  hand,  the  United  States  contain  an  immense 
extent  of  territory,  and,  according  to  the  fore- 
going opinion,  a  (lesi)otic  government  is  best 
adapted  to  that  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  well  known,  that,  however  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  miglit,  with  pleasure,  subnrt 
to  the  legitimate  restraints  of  a  republican 
constitution,  tliey  would  reject,  with  indigna- 
tion, the  fetters  of  despotism.  What  then  was 
to  be  done  i  The  idea  of  a  confederate  republic 
presented  itself.  This  kind  of  constitution  has 
been  thought  to  have  "  all  the  internal  advan- 
tages of  a  republican,  together  with  the  exter- 
nal force  of  a  monarchical  goveniment."  t  Its 
description  is,  **  a  convention,  by  which  several 
States  agree  to  become  members  of  a  larger 
one,  which  they  intend  to  establish.  It  is  a 
kind  of  assemblage  of  societies,  that  constitute 
a  new  one,  capable  of  increasing  by  means  of 
farther  association."  {  The  expanding  quality 
of  such  a  government  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
United  States,  the  greatest  i>art  of  whoso  terri- 
tory is  yet  uncultivated. 

But  while  this  form  of  government  enabled 
us  to  surmount  the  difficulty  last  mentioned,  it 
conducted  us  to  another,  of  which  I  am  now  to 
take  notice.    It  left  us  almost  without  prece- 

•  Mont  6p.  L.  b.  8,  c.  20. 

t  Id.  b.  9,  c.  1.    1  Palcy,  199-208. 

X  Mont  6p.  L.  b.  9,  0. 1. 
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dsntor  gaide;  and,  consi?queQtlj-,  without  the 
benefit  of  tbat  inelniction,  which,  in  many 
case^  may  be  dt'rived  frum  tho  constitution, 
and  history,  and  experience  of  other  nations. 
Several  ttssociationa  haro  frequently  been  called 
by  the  name  of  confederal*  States,  whicli  have 
not,  in  propriety  of  language,  deserved  it.  Tlie 
SwiBS  Oaotona  are  connected  only  by  alliaoceB. 
The  United  Netherlands  are  indeed  an  assem- 
blage of  societies ;  buttbis  assemblage  consti- 
tutes no  new  one ;  and,  therefore,  it  does  not 
oorrespond  with  the  full  definition  of  a  con- 
federate republic.  "The  Germanic  body  is  cora- 
poMd  of  BQch  disproportioned  and  diseordant 
materials,  and  its  stmctore  is  so  intricate  and 
complex,  Iliat  little  nseful  knowledge  can  be 
drawn  from  it  Ancient  history  discloses,  and 
barely  discloses  to  our  view,  some  confederate 
republics— the  Achaian  league,  tho  Lycian  eon- 
feaeracy,  and  tho  Amphictyonio  council.  But 
the  facts  recorded  concerning  their  constitu- 
tions are  so  few  and  general,  and  their  histories 
are  so  unmarked  and  defective,  that  no  satis- 
factory information  can  be  collected  from  them 
concerning  many  particular  oircnrastances,  from 
an  accurate  discernment  and  oomparison  of 
which  alone,  legitimate  and  practical  Inferences 
can  be  made  from  one  constitution  to  another. 
Besides,  the  situation  and  dimensions  of  those 
confederacies,  and  the  state  of  society,  manners, 
and  habits  in  them,  were  so  different  from  those 
of  the  United  States,  tliat  the  most  oorreot  de- 
scription could  have  supplied  hnt  a  very  small 
fund  of  applicable  remark.  Thus,  in  forming 
this  system,  we  were  deprived  of  many  advan- 
tages, which  tlio  history  and  experience  of  other 
ages  a:id  other  countries  woulo,  in  other  cases, 
have  afforded  ns. 

Permit  me  to  add,  in  ttiis  place,  that  the 
science  even  of  government  itselC  seems  yet  to 
be  almost  in  its  state  of  infancy.  Governments, 
in  general,  have  been  the  result  of  force,  of 
fraud,  and  of  accident    After  a  period  of 


subsequent  ages,  have  been  made  in  ^ 
ment,  and  not  to  be  drawn  immediate^ 
t^e  ancient  constitutions  Ihvaiselves, 
were  intended  and  underetood  by  thc^ 
framed  them.  To  illnstrate  this,  a  ainai 
servation  may  be  made  on  another 
Admiring  critics  have  fancied,  tbat  th-« 
discovered  in  tli^r  favorite  Homer  the  ^ 
all  the  improvements  in  phitosopbj,  ta-a 
Bciencea,  made  since  his  time.  What  I 
we  to  be  of  this  opinion,  is,  that  Taciti 
profound  politician  Tacitus,  who  lived  Mi 
the  latter  end  of  those  ages  which  ore  nc 
nominatwi  ancient,  who  undoabtedly  hii 
died  the  constitutions  of  all  the  etatea  and 
doms  known  before  and  in  his  time,  and 
certainly  was  qualified,  in  an  oncommo 
greo,  for  understanding  the  fall  force  and 
ration  of  each  of  them,  considers,  after  i 
had  known  and  read,  a  mixed  ^vem 
composed  of  the  three  simple  forms,  as  a 
rather  to  be  wished  than  expected;  a 
thinks,  that  if  snch  a  government  conic 
be  institnted,  its  duration  coiild  not  be 
One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  the  doctr 
representation  in  government  was  altof 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Now  the  kno* 
and  practice  of  this  doctrine  is,  in  my  oj 
essential  to  every  system,  that  can  posM 
qualities  of  freedom,  wisdom  and  enei^y. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  the  remarl 
perhaps,  excite  some  surprise,  that  repre 
tion  of  the  people  is  not,  even  at  thia  da 
sole  principle  of  any  government  in  E 
Great  Britain  boasts,  and  she  may  well 
of  the  improvement  she  has  made  in  poDG 
the  admission  of  representation :  for  tt 
provement  is  important  aa  far  as  it  goea; 
by  no  means  goes  far  enough.  la  the  exe 
power  of  Great  Britoin  founded  on  repiw 
tioni  This  is  not  pretended.  Before  Uie 
Intion,  many  of  the  kings  claimed  to  rei| 
■"■■■■■-   -ight,  and  others  by  hereditary  i 
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•0  hr^  in  an j  other  goTemment  in  Earope.  For 
the  American  States  were  reserved  the  glory 
and  the  happiness  of  difibsing  this  vital  prin- 
ciple throoflOL  all  the  oonstitncnt  parts  of  gov- 
emmcmt.  Kepresentation  is  the  cnain  of  com- 
monication  between  the  people  and  those  to 
whmn  they  have  oonunitted  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  government.  This  chain  may  con- 
sist of  one  or  more  links;  but  in  all  cases  it 
should  be  soflSciently  strong  and  discernible. 

To  be  left  withont  gnide  or  precedent  was  not 
the  only  difficulty  in  which  the  convention  were 
involvc^d  by  proposing  to  their  constituents  a 
plan  of  a  confeaerate  republic  They  found 
themaelYea  embarrassed  with  another  of  pecu- 
liar delicacy  and  importance;  I  mean  that  of 
drawing  a  proper  hne  between  the  national 
government  and  the  governments  of  the  seve- 
ral Btatea.  It  was  easy  to  discover  a  proper 
and  satisfactory  principle  on  the  subject.  What- 
ever object  of  government  is  confined  in  its  ope- 
ration and  effects  within  the  bounds  of  a  par- 
ticolar  State,  should  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  government  of  that  State ;  whatever  ob- 
ject of  government  extends  in  its  operation  or 
eflEects  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  particular  State, 
ahonld  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  But  though  this 
principle  be  sound  and  satisfactory,  its  applica- 
tion to  particular  cases  would  be  accompanied 
with  much  difficulty;  because,  in  its  applica- 
tion,  room  must  be  allowed  for  great  discre- 
tionary latitude  of  construction  of  the  prin- 
ciple. In  order  to  lessen  or  remove  tlie  diffi- 
culty arising  from  discretionary  construction 
on  this  subject,  an  enumeration  of  particular 
instances,  in  which  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple on^t  to  take  place,  has  been  attempted 
with  much  industry  and  care.  It  is  only  in 
mathematical  science,  that  a  lino  can  be  de- 
scribed with  mathematical  precision.  But  I 
flatter  myself  that,  upon  the  strictest  investiga- 
tion, the  enumeration  will  bo  found  to  be  safe 
and  unexceptionable;  and  accurate  too,  in  as 
great  a  degree  &s  accuracy  can  bo  expected  in  a 
subject  of  this  nature.  Particulars  under  this 
head  will  be  more  properly  explained  when  we 
descend  to  the  minute  view  of  the  enumeration 
which  is  made  in  the  proposed  constitution. 

Alter  all,  it  will  be  necessary  that,  on  a  sub- 
ject so  peculiarly  delicate  as  this,  much  pru- 
dence, much  candor,  much  moderation,  and 
much  liberality  should  be  exercised  and  dis- 
played, both  by  the  federal  government  and  by 
the  governments  of  the  several  States.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  those  virtues  in  government  will 
be  exercised  and  displayed,  when  wo  consider, 
that  the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  and 
those  of  the  State  governments,  are  drawn  from 
sources  equally  pure.  If  a  difFercnce  can  be  dis- 
covered between  them,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  fede- 
ral government;  because  that  government  is 
founded  on  a  representation  of  the  whole 
Union;  whereas  the  government  of  any  par- 
ticular State  is  founded  only  on  the  representa- 
tion of  a  part)  inconsiderable  when  compared 


with  the  whole.  It  is  not  more  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  the  counsels  of  the  whole  will 
embrace  the  interest  of  every  part,  than  thai 
the  counsels  of  any  part  will  embrace  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole. 

I  intend  not,  sir,  by  this  description  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  convention  was  sur- 
rounded, to  magnify  their  skill  or  their  merit 
in  surmounting  them,  or  to  insinuate  that  any 
predicament,  in  which  the  convention  stood, 
should  prevent  the  closest  and  most  cautious 
scrutiny  into  the  performance,  which  they 
have  exhibited  to  their  constituents  and  to  the 
world.  My  intention  is  of  far  other  and  higher 
aim — ^to  evince  by  the  conflicts  and  difficmties 
which  must  arise  from  the  many  and  powerful 
causes  which  I  have  enumerated,  that  it  is 
hopeless  and  impracticable  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion, which  will,  in  every  part,  be  acceptable 
to  every  citizen,  or  even  to  every  government 
in  the  United  States;  and  that  all  w-iiich  can  be 
expected  is,  to  form  such  a  constitution  as,  upon 
the  whole,  is  tlie  best  that  can  possibly  be  ob- 
tained. Man  and  perfection  I — a  State  and  per- 
fection I — an  assemblage  of  States  and  perfec- 
tion! Can  we  reasonably  expect,  however 
ardently  we  may  wish,  to  behold  the  glorious 
union  ? 

I  can  well  recollect,  though  I  believe  I  can- 
not convey  to  others,  the  impression  which,  on 
many  occasions,  was  made  by  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  and  pressed  the  convention. 
The  great  undertaking,  at  some  times,  seemed 
to  bo  at  a  stand;  at  other  times,  its  motions 
seemed  to  be  retrograde.  At  the  conclusion, 
however,  of  our  work,  many  of  the  members 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  success 
with  which  it  terminated. 

Having  enumerated  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  convention  were  obliged  to  encoun- 
ter in  the  course  of  tlieir  proceedings,  I  shall 
next  point  out  the  end  which  they  proposed  to 
accomj)lish.  Our  wants,  our  talents,  our  atfec- 
tions,  our  passions,  all  tell  us  that  wo  were 
made  for  a  state  of  society.  But  a  state  of  so- 
ciety could  not  bo  supported  long  or  hoppily 
without  some  civil  restraint.  It  is  true  that,  in 
a  state  of  nature,  any  one  individual  may  act 
uncontrolled  by  others ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that,  in  such  a  state,  every  other  individual 
may  act  uncontrolled  by  him.  Amidst  this 
universal  independence,  the  dissensions  and 
animosities  between  interfering  members  of 
the  society  would  be  numerous  and  ungovern- 
able. The  consequence  would  be,  that  each 
member,  in  such  a  natural  state,  would  enjoy 
less  liberty,  and  suffer  more  interruption,  than 
ho  would  in  a  regiilated  sm-iety.  Ilenco  the 
universal  introduction  of  governments  of  some 
kind  or  other  into  the  social  state.  The  liberty 
of  every  member  is  increased  by  this  introduc- 
tion ;  for  each  gains  more  by  the  limitation  of 
the  freedom  of  every  other  member,  than  ho 
loses  by  the  limitation  of  his  own.  The  result 
is,  that  civil  government  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection and  happiness  of  man.    In  forming  this 
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ministrr,  and  the  niuTOTsal  derision  of  Europe.  It  ia  her  interest  (and  I  ahall  i 
prinoes  proceed  npi^  any  other  principle,  before  the  oommencement  of  the  nuUnmimii^  t 
America  diamembered  from  Great  Britwn,  which  miut  of  necesedtj  rednoe  the  luiTal  po 
the  latter,  and  make  Riusia  a  fbll  match  for  her  on  the  ocean.  And  as  for  tlia  King  of  p 
coturiderlng  that  there  never  was  anj  love  lost  between  him  aad  the  famil;'  of  Bnuuwioi 
that  he  has  long  bemjealooaof  the  maritime  strength  of  Britun,  theea.artiflcen  of  frwidi 
with  equal  planstbilitT',  have  introduced  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  as  entering  into  leagw 
alliances  with  our  late  maat«r  at  St^  James'.  It  is  nothing  but  an  impudent  forgerj  frtm 
to  last,  and  merely  fabricated  to  restore  to  their  natural  shape  and  featores  the  oroat-Calkn  a 
tenauces  of  the  tories,  and  if  possible  to  intimidate  the  gennine  eone  of  America.  Ths  nb 
thej  can  do  they  have  already  done ;  and  are  this  moment  as  far  from  any  prospect  of  sat^ 
ns  to  the  dominion  of  Britain,  as  they  were  in  the  ridiculous  hour  In  which  GenenJ  Gig* 
arrived  at  Boston.  This  is  no  secret  with  these  who  have  the  management  of  tfaur  arndi 
America,howgTeatly  soever  the  nation  itself  may  be  deluded  by  the  pompons  accoontiof  I 
progress.  But  whatever  becomes  of  Old  England  at  least,  these  gentiemen  are  sore  of  aen 
lating  immense  wealth  during  the  war;  and  are  therefore  determined  to  keep  up  tlie  dehuic 
long  as  possible.  Burgoyne  is  the  only  one  of  any  distinction,  who  has  virtne  enough  to 
the  truth ;  and  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  he  has  A-ankly  declared — that  he  waa  most  f 
gioQsly  deceived  in  the  Americans, — that  he  had  been  led  to  beUeve  they  wonid  never  am 
bayoneting, — that  they  had  behaved  with  the  greatest  intrepidity  in  attacking  intTeschment 
that  although  a  regiment  of  his  grenadiers  and  tight-infantry  displayed,  in  an  engagemnt  - 
Colonel  Uorgan's  battalion  of  riflemen,  the  most  astonishing  gallantry,  Morgan  exceeded  t 
in  dexterity  and  generalship, — and  that  it  was  utterly  imposaiblo  ever  to  conquer  Amtri 
Under  the  signature  HortaUiut,  Oovemor  Livingston  contribated  to  the  United  8t»toa  Uoni 
in  1779;  but  ascertaining  that  several  members  of  the  legislature  had  ezproesed  "their  dia 
fikction  that  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  State  should  coatribute  to  the  periodicals,  he  disoootii 
his  communications  altogether,  and  appears  to  have  written  nothing  for  the  press  for  m 
years." 

The  prominent  portion  oooupied  by  Qovemor  Livingston,  in  the  ranks  of  the  patriots,  ooA 
with  the  odium  he  had  inonrred  by  his  various  literary  productions,  issned  in  ridicule  ondi 
once  of  the  ministry  aad  their  adherents,  subjected  bim  to  ctmtinual  danger.  Several  alUc 
were  made  by  the  British  to  take  him  prisoner,  and  large  hoonties  were  offered  by  tltose  in 
thority,  for  hb  apprehension.  In  one  of  his  letters,  written  in  1778,  be  aaya,  in  notidns 
state  of  afiurs:  "They  certtunly  overrate  my  merit,  and  I  cannot  conceive  what  induoM^ 
to  bid  so  extravagant  a  sum,  having  now  rwsed  my  price  from  five  hundred  to  two  thO" 
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and  generous  exercise  of  all  the  hninaa  fiaoiil- 
ties,  so  £af  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  pablic 
welfare. 

In  conddering  and  developing  the  nature  and 
end  of  the  system  before  ns,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  another  kind  of  liberty,  which  has  not 
jet,  as  flur  as  I  know,  received  a  name.  I  shall 
distingnish  it  by  the  appellation  of  federal 
liberty.  When  a  single  government  is  insti- 
tated,  the  individuals  of  whidi  it  is  composed 
surrender  to  it  a  part  of  their  natural  independ- 
ence, which  they  before  enjoyed  as  men.  When 
a  confederate  republic  is  instituted,  the  com- 
munities of  which  it  is  composed  surrender  to 
it  a  part  of  their  political  independence,  which 
they  before  eidoyed  as  States.  The  principles 
which  directed,  in  the  former  cose,  what  part 
of  the  natural  liberty  of  the  man  ought  to  be 
given  up,  and  what  part  ought  to  be  retained, 
will  nve  similar  directions  in  the  latter  case. 
The  States  should  resign  to  the  national  eov- 
enunent  that  part,  and  that  part  only,  of  their 
political  liberty,  which,  placed  in  that  govern- 
ment, will  produce  more  good  to  the  whole, 
than  if  it  luid  remained  in  the  several  States. 
While  they  resign  this  part  of  their  political 
liberty,  they  retain  the  free  and  generous  exer- 
cise of  all  their  other  faculties  as  States,  so  far 
as  it  is  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the 
general  and  superintending  confbderacy. 

Since  States  as  well  as  citizens  are  repre- 
sented In  the  constitution  before  us,  and  form 
the  objects  on  which  that  constitution  is  pro- 
posed to  operate,  it  was  necessary  to  notice  and 
define  federal  as  well  as  civil  liberty. 

These  general  reflections  have  been  made  in 
order  to  introduce,  with  more  propriety  and 
advantage,  a  practical  illustration  of  the  end 
proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  late  con- 
vention. 

It  has  been  too  well  known — it  has  been  too 
severely  felt — that  the  present  confederation  is 
inadequate  to  the  government  and  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  United  States.  The  great  stniggle 
for  liberty  in  this  country,  should  it  bo  unsuc- 
cessful, will  probably  be  the  last  one  which  she 
will  have  for  her  existence  and  prosperity,  in 
any  port  of  the  globe.    And  it  must  bo  con- 
fessed, that  this  struggle  has,  in  some  of  the 
stages  of  its  progress,  been  attended  with  symp- 
toms that  foreboded  no  fortunate  issue.  To  the 
iron  hand  of  tyranny,   which  was  lifted  up 
igunst  her,  she  manifested,  indeed,  an  intrepid 
Boperiority.     She  broke  in  pieces  the  fetters 
ifmch  were  forged  for  her,  and  showed  that 
fihe  was  xmassaUable  by  force.    But  she  was 
environed  by  danger^  of  another  kind,   and 
springing  from  a  very  different  source.    While 
*ne  kept  her  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  efforts  of 
oppression,  licentiousness  was  secretly  under- 
mining the  rock  on  which  she  stood. 

Need  I  call  to  your  remembrance  the  con- 
t^^sted  scenes,  of  which  we  have  been  wit- 
nesses? On  the  glorious  conclusion  of  our  con- 
flict with  Britain,  what  high  expectations  were 
formed  concerning  us  by  others  1    What  high 


expectations  did  we  form  concerning  ourselves! 
Have  those  expectations  been  realii^?  No. 
What  has  been  the  cause?  Did  our  citizens 
lose  their  perseverance  and  magnanimity?  No. 
Did  they  become  insensible  of  resentment  and 
indignation,  at  any  high-handed  attempt  that 
might  have  been  made  to  injure  or  enslave 
them  ?  No.  What  then  has  been  the  cause  ? 
The  truth  is,  we  dreaded  danger  only  on  one 
side :  tliis  we  manfully  repelled.  But  on  ano- 
ther side,  danger,  not  less  formidable,  but  more 
insidious,  stole  in  upon  us;  and  our  unsuspi- 
cious tempers  were  not  si^ciently  attentive, 
either  to  its  approach  or  to  its  operations. 
Those  whom  foreign  strength  could  not  over- 
power, have  well  nigh  become  the  victims  of 
internal  anarchy. 

If  we  become  a  little  more  particular,  we 
shall  find  that  the  foregoing  representation  is 
by  no  means  exaggerated.  When  we  had  baffled 
all  the  menaces  of  foreign  power,  we  neglected 
to  establish  among  ourselves  a  government  that 
would  ensure  domestic  vigor  and  stability. 
What  was  the  consequence?  The  commence- 
ment of  peace  was  the  commencement  of  every 
disgrace  and  distress  that  could  befall  a  people 
in  a  peaceful  state.  Devoid  of  national  power, 
we  could  not  prohibit  the  extravagance  of  our 
importations,  nor  could  we  derive  a  revenue 
from  their  excess.  Devoid  of  national  import- 
ance, we  could  not  procure  for  our  exports  a 
tolerable  sale  at  foreign  markets.  Devoid  of 
national  credit,  we  saw  our  public  securities 
melt  in  the  hands  of  the  holders,  like  snow 
before  the  sun.  Devoid  of  national  dignity,  we 
could  not,  in  some  instances,  perform  our  trea- 
ties on  our  part;  and,  in  other  instances,  we 
could  neither  obtain  nor  compel  the  performance 
of  them  on  the  part  of  others.  Devoid  of  na- 
tional energy,  we  could  not  carry  into  execution 
our  own  resolutions,  decisions,  or  laws. 

Shall  I  become  more  particular  still  ?  The 
tedious  detail  would  disgust  me :  nor  is  it  now 
necessary.  The  years  of  languor  are  past.  We 
have  felt  the  dishonor  with  which  we  have 
been  covered:  wo  have  seen  the  destruction 
with  which  we  have  been  threatened.  We 
have  penetrated  to  the  causes  of  both,  and 
when  we  have  once  discovered  them,  we  have 
begun  to  search  for  the  means  of  removing 
them.  For  the  confinnation  of  those  remarks, 
I  need  not  appeal  to  an  enumeration  of  facts. 
The  proceedings  of  Congress,  and  of  the  several 
States,  are  replete  with  them.  They  all  point 
out  the  weakness  and  insufficiency  of  the  pre- 
sent confederation  as  the  cause,  and  an  efficient 
general  government  as  the  only  cure  of  our 
political  distempers. 

Under  these  impressions,  and  with  those 
views,  was  the  late  convention  appointed ;  and 
under  these  impressions  and  with  these  views, 
the  late  convention  met. 

We  now  see  the  great  end  which  they  pro- 
posed to  accomplish.  It  was  to  frame,  for  the 
consideration  of  their  constituents,  one  federal 
and  national  constitution — a  constitution  that 
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The  British  Boldiery  in  their  march  tlirough 
Kew  Jeraoj  in  17T6,  commitWd  Iho  most  bru- 
tal outrages  npoa  the  inLabitanta  of  that  Stat*. 
They  wantonlj  destrojed  the  property  they 
iM>ald  not  carry  away,  and  aprcad  desolation 
wherever  they  wont.  At  the  same  time  a  spirit 
of  disaffection  manifested  itself  in  that  colony, 
arising  partly  from  the  irregular  state  of  the 
militia,  who,  from  the  inefficiency  and  bad  ei- 
omple  of  their  officers,  were  allowed  to  plnn- 
der  many  of  the  inhabitants  on  pretence  of 
their  being  torics;  and  partly  from  a  ftmdness 
for  the  Britiuh  constitntion,  and  an  idea  that 
Great  Britain  was  irresistible  and  would  finally 
conijuer,  Tho  following  speech,  treating  of 
these  afl'airs,  was  delivered  to  the  Now  Jersey 
Assembly  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Fahmary, 
1T77: 

Geiitlemes:  Having  already  laid  before  tho 
Assembly,  by  messages,  the  several  matters  that 
have  occnrred  to  me,  as  more  particularly  de- 
manding tbeir  attention,  during  the  present  ma- 
sion,  it  may  seem  less  necessary  to  address  you 
in  tho  more  ooremonions  fonn  of  a  speech. 
Bat,  conceiving  it  my  duty  to  the  State,  to  de- 
liver my  sentiments  on  tlie  present  mtoation  of 
affairs,  and  the  eventful  contest  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  which  could  not,  with 
any  propriety,  he  conveyed  in  occasioniU  mes- 
sages, yon  will  excuse  my  ^ving  yon  the  trouble 
of  attending  for  that  pnrpose. 

After  deploring  witli  you  the  desolation  spread 
tiirongh  this  State,  by  an  unrelenting  enemy  who 
have,  indeed,  marked  their  progriMS  with 


persevering  patriot,  who,  liavLog  emt 
all  in  the  common  cause,  chooses  rath 
rather  to  lose  that  all,  for  tho  presea 
the  more  estimable  treasure,  liberty- 
possess  it,  (eigoy  it  he  certainly  cc 
upon  the  ignominious  terms  of  tome 
ing  his  country  and  f-rstority  to  jierpt 
vitude.  It  has,  in  a  word,  opened  tbi 
those  who  wore  made  to  believe  that 
pious  merit,  in  abetting  onr  persecato 
eiompt  Uiom  from  being  involved  in 
ral  calamity.  But  as  the  rapacity  oft 
was  boundless,  their  havoc  was  indist 
and  tlieir  barbarity  unparalleled.  1 
plundered  friends  and  foes.  Effects,  t 
division,  tbey  have  divided.  Such 
not,  they  have  destroyed.  They  hai 
upon  decrepit  age;  warred  upon  di 
youth.  They  have  committed  hostiliti 
the  professors  of  literature,  and  the 
of  religion;  agwnst  public  r(K»rda  an' 
monuments,  and  booka  of  iinproven 
papers  of  cariosity,  and  against  the 
sciences.  They  have  butchered  the 
asking  for  quarter;  mangled  tho  dyiuj 
ing  in  their  blood ;  refused  to  the  deai 
of  sepnltare;  suffered  prisonerB  to  i 
want  of  sustenance;  violated  the  ci 
women;  disfigured  private  dwelliitgi 
and  elegance ;  and,  in  the  rage  of  u 


And  yet  there  are  amongst  ug,  wl 
from  ambitious  or  lucrative  motives,  t 
dated  by  the  terror  of  their  anas,  o 
partial  fondness  for  the  British  oonati 
deluded  by  insidious  propositions,  an 
abetting,  or  openly  wdjng  tlieir  mac 
to  deprive  na  of  that  liberty,       ■' 
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fal  xBOiimnents  of  contempt  and  divine  indig- 
nation, and  linger  ont  the  rest  of  their  days  in 
self-oondemnation  and  remorse ;  and,  in  weep- 
ing over  the  mins  of  their  country,  which 
themselves  had  been  instrumental  in  reducing 
to  desolation  and  bondage. 

Others  there  are,  who,  terrified  by  the  power 

of  Britain,  have  persuaded  themselves,  that  she 

is  not  only  formidable,  but  irresistible.    That 

her  power  is  great,  is  beyond  question ;  that  it 

is  not  to  be  despised,  is  the  dictate  of  common 

prudence.   But,  then,  we  ought  also  to  consider 

her,  as  weak  in  council,  and  inpulfed  in  debt ; 

reduced  in  her  trade ;  reduced  m  her  revenue ; 

immersed  in  pleasure ;  enervated  with  luxury ; 

luid,  m  dissipation  and  venality,  surpassing  all 

Europe.    We  ought  to  consider  her  as  hated 

^y  a  potent  rival,  her  natural  enemy,  and  par- 

tionlarly  exasperated  by  her  imperious  conduct 

ia  tlte  last  war,  as  well  as  her  insolent  manner 

of  commencing  it;  and  thence  inliamed  with 

^^aentment,  and    only  watching  a  favorable 

J^Uictnre  for  open  hostilities.    We  ought  to 

<^&sider  the  amazing  expense  and  difficulty  of 

^''Uisporting  troops  and  provisions  above  three 

thoBsand  miles,  with  the  impossibility  of  re- 

^"■^ting  their  army  at  a  less  distance;   save 

^^^y  with  such  recreants,  whose  conscious  guilt 

niust,  at  the  first  approach  of  danger,  appal  the 

*^utest  heart.      Those  insuperable  obstacles 

•'^  Imown  and  acknowledged  by  every  virtuous 

*^<i  impartial  man  in  the  nation.    Even  the 

•'ithor  of  this  horrid  war,  is  incapable  of  con- 

^'^^ing  his  own  confusion  and  distress.    Too 

P'^^at  to  be  wholly  suppressed,  it  frequently 

discovers  itself  in  the  course  of  his  speech — a 

fip^ecb  terrible  in  word,  and  fraught  with  con- 

^^diction ;  breathing  thrcatenings  and  betray- 

^^  terror ;  a  motley  mixture  of  magnanimity 

^d  consternation,  of  grandeur  and  abasement. 

^ith  troops  invincible,  he  dreads  a  defeat,  and 

"^iints  reuiforcemonts.     Victorious  in  America, 

Mid  triumphant  on  the  ocean,  he  is  a  humble 

dependent  on  a  petty  prince ;  and  apprehends 

Ml  attack  upon  his  own  metropolis ;  and,  with 

^^U  confidence  in  the  friendship  and  alliance 

of  France,  he  trembles  upon  his  throne  at  her 

secret  designs  and  open  preparations. 

With  all  this,  we  ought  to  contrast  the  nu- 
merous and  hardy  sons  of  America,  inured  to 
toil,  seasoned  alike  to  heat  and  cold,  hale,  ro- 
kbt,  patient  of  fatigue,  and,  from  their  ardent 
love  of  liberty,  ready  to  face  danger  and  death ; 
tiie  immense  extent  of  continent,  which  our  in- 
haled enemies  have  undertaken  to  subjugate ; 
tlie  remarkable  unanimity  of  its  inhabitants, 
notwithstanding  the  exception  of  a  few  apos- 
tates and  deserters ;  their  unshaken  resolution 
to  maintain  their  freedom  or  perish  in  the 
>t*cnipt ;  the  fertility  of  our  soil  in  all  kinds 
of  provisions  necessary  for  the  support  of  war; 
onr  inexhaustible  internal  resources  for  mili- 
^  stores  and  naval  armaments ;   our  com- 
parative economy  in  public  expenses ;  and  the 
millions  we  save  by  having  reprobated  the 
/ortJier  exchange  of  our  valuable  staples  for 


tbe  worthless  baubles  and  finery  of  English 
manufacture.  Add  to  this,  that  in  a  cause  so 
just  and  righteous  on  our  part,  we  have  the 
highest  reason  to  expect  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  our  glorious  conflict.  For,  who  can  doubt 
the  interposition  of  the  Supremely  Just,  in  fa- 
vor of  a  people,  forced  to  recur  to  arms  in  de- 
fence of  every  thing  dear  and  precious,  against 
a  nation  deaf  to  our  complaints,  rejoicing  in 
our  misery,  wantonly  aggravating  our  oppres- 
sions, determined  to  divide  our  substance,  and, 
by  fire  and  sword,  to  compel  us  into  sub- 
mission ? 

Respecting  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain, 
bating  certain  royal  prerogatives  of  dangerous 
tendency,  it  has  been  a])plauded  by  the  best 
judges ;  and  displays,  in  its  original  structure, 
Ulnstrious  proofs  of  wisdom  and  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  But  what  avails  the  best 
constitution  with  the  worst  administration? 
For,  what  is  their  present  government,  and 
what  has  it  been  for  years  past,  but  a  pensioned 
confederacy  against  reason,  and  virtue,  and  ho- 
nor, and  patriotism,  and  the  rights  of  man  ? 
What  were  their  leaders,  but  a  set  of  political 
craftsmen,  flagitiously  conspiring  to  erect  the 
babel,  despotism,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
and  beautiful  fabric  of  law ;  a  shameless  cabal, 
notoriously  employed  in  deceiving  the  prince, 
corrupting  the  parliament,  debasing  the  people, 
depressing  the  most  virtuous,  and  exalting  the 
most  profligate ;  in  short,  an  insatiable  junto 
of  public  spoilers,  lavishing  the  national  wealth, 
and,  by  peculation  and  plunder,  accumulating 
a  debt  already  enormous  ?  And  what  was  the 
majority  of  their  parliament,  formerly  the  most 
august  assembly  in  the  world,  but  venal  pen- 
sioners to  the  Crown;  a  perfect  mockery  of 
all  popular  representation;  and,  at  the  abso- 
lute devotion  of  every  minister  ?  What  were 
the  characteristics  of  their  administration  of 
the  provinces?  The  substitution  of  regal  in- 
structions in  the  room  of  law ;  tlie  multijdica- 
lion  of  officers  to  strengthen  the  court  inter- 
est ;  perpetually  extending  the  prerogatives  of 
the  king,  and  retrenching  the  rights  of  the 
subject ;  advancing  to  the  most  eminent  sta- 
tions men,  without  education,  and  of  the  most 
dissolute  manners;  employing,  with  the  peo- 
ple's money,  a  band  of  emissaries  to  misrepre- 
sent and  traduce  the  people ;  and,  to  crown  the 
system  of  misrule,  sporting  our  i)ersons  and 
estates,  by  iilling  the  highest  seats  of  justice 
with  bankrupts,  bullies,  and  blockheads. 

From  such  a  nation,  (though  all  this  we  bore, 
and  should  perhaps  have  borne  for  another  cen- 
tury, had  they  not  avowedly  claimed  the  un- 
conditional disposal  of  life  and  property.)  it  is 
evidently  our  duty  to  bo  detached.  To  remain 
happy  or  safe,  in  our  connection  with  her,  be 
came  thenceforth  utterly  impossible.  She  is 
moreover  precipitating  her  own  fall,  or  the  age 
of  miracles  is  returned,  and  Britain  a  phenome- 
non in  tlie  political  world,  without  a  parallel. 
The  proclamations  to  ensnare  the  timid  and 
credidous,  are  beyond  expression  disingenuous 
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luid  fimtftlizing.  In  &  gilded  pill  they  ooDceal 
real  poison ;  they  add  insult  to  it^nrj.  After 
repeated  inldtuaDona  of  oommisstonera  to  treat 
with  America,  we  are  presented,  instead  of 
the  peaceful  olive-branch,  with  the  devonring 
Bwora:  instead  of  being  visited  bj  plenipotentta- 
riee  to  bring  nisttera  to  an  accommodation,  we 
are  invaded  by  an  armj,  in  their  opinion,  able 
to  sabdne  na.  And  npon  discovering  their  er- 
ror, the  terms  propoonded  amount  to  this :  "  If 
you  will  submit  without  resi^tanoe,  we  are  con- 
tent to  take  yonr  property,  and  spore  yonr 
lives;  and  then  (the  consummation  of  arro- 
gance \)  we  will  gracionsly  pardon  yoo,  for  hav- 
ing hitherto  defended  boUi.'' 

Considering,  then,  their  bewildered  conncila, 
their  blundering  ministry,  their  want  of  men 
and  money,  their  impaired  credit  and  declining 
commerce,  their  lost  revenues  and  starving 
ifilondfl,  the  cormption  of  their  Parliament, 
with  the  effeminacy  of  their  nation,  and  the 
success  of  their  enterprise  is  against  all  proba- 
bility. Considering  farther,  Uie  horrid  enor- 
mity of  their  wagmg  war  against  their  own 
brethren,  expostolaUng  for  an  andience,  com- 
plaining of  ii(Jnries,  and  supplioatitig  ibr  re- 
dress, and  waging  it  with  a  ferocity  and  ven- 
getOKM  nnknown  to  moderate  ages,  and  con- 
trary to  all  lawa,  homaa  and  divine;  and  we 
can  neither  question  the  jnstioe  of  onr  oppo^- 


>rthe 


of  Heaven  to  crown  it 


with  victory. 

Let  ua  not,  however,  presnmptnondy  rely 
the  interposition  of  Providence,  without  exert- 
ing those  efforts  which  it  is  onr  duty  to  exert 
and  which  our  bountiM  Creator  has  enabled 
08  to  exert.  Let  na  do  onr  part  to  open  the 
next  campaign  with  redoubled  vigor;  and  nntjl 
the  TJi^tea  States  have  bumbled  the  pride  of 


Britain,  and  obtained  an  honorable  p 
cheerfcdly  furnish  our  proportion  for  ccw 
ing  the  war — a  war,  founded,  on  oorsi^e,! 
inunutahle  obligation  of  self-defence,  •> 
support  of  freedom,  of  virtue,  and  everj 
tending  to  ennoble  our  nature,  and  rei 

Cple  happy;  on  their  part,  promi^ 
ndleas  avarice,  and  a  thirst  fbr  ■ 
sway,  and  built  on  a  olaJm  repagnaot  t 
principle  of  reason  and  equity — a  cl* 
versive  to  all  liberty,  natnral,  civil,  TQ' 
reli^ous;  incompatible  with  hTunau  b' 
and  usurping  the  Bttribnt«e  of  Deity,  ^ 
man  and  hlaapheming  God. 

Let  us  all,  therefore,  of  every  ranfc 
gree,  remember  our  plighted  fMth  an 
to  maintun  the  cause  with  onr  lives 
tones.  Let  ns  inflexibly  persevere  in 
ting,  to  a  happy  period,  what  has  been 
rioosly  began,  and  hitherto  so  pros] 
conducted.  A!nd  let  those  in  more  disC 
ed  stations  use  all  their  influence  and  a* 
to  rouse  the  supine,  to  animate  the  in- 
to confirm  tie  wavering,  and  to  draw  ft 
lurking  hole  the  skolking  neutral,  who^ . 
to  others  the  heat  and  harden  of  the  d^. 
in  the  final  result  to  reap  the  fruits  of  tJ 
tory  for  wMch  he  will  not  contend,  Li 
peculiarly  assiduous  in  bringing  to  i 
punishment  those  detestable  parricide 
have  been  openly  active  againBt  their  < 
And  may  we,  in  all  onr  ddiberations  a 
ceedings,  be  influenced  and  directed 
great  Arbiter  of  the  fate  of  nations,  b, 
empires  rise  and  &11,  and  who  will  not 
suffer  the  sceptre  of  the  wicked  to  real 
lot  of  the  righteous,  but  in  due  time  ai 
ii^ured  people  on  their  unfeeling  oppre 
his  bloody  tnstnuueuts. 


FISHER  AMES. 

FisHKB  AifE»  was  bom  at  Dedham,  in  Norfolk  Connty,  Massachnsetts,  on  the  ninth  of  April, 
1758.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  province.  His  &ther,  Nathaniel 
Ames,  was  a  physician  of  some  eminence.  To  his  skill  in  his  profession  he  added  a  knowledge 
of  astroncmij  and  mathematics,  and  for  several  years  published  an  almanac  or  An  AMtronomical 
Diary y  which  was  *' yearly  sought  for  on  acconnt  of  the  correct  calculations,  trite  mftxima,  and 
the  strict  morality  which  filled  its  interstices.^' 

At  an  early  age  Fisher  Ames  exhibited  an  ardent  fondness  for  classical  literature.  When 
only  six  years  old  he  commenced  the  stady  of  Latin,  and  although  experiencing  great  disad- 
vantages from  a  frequent  change  of  instructors,  he  made  rapid  improvement,  and  was  admitted 
to  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1770,  shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  twelfth  year.  While  at 
college  he  was  remarkable  for  his  application  and  industry  during  the  hours  devoted  to  study, 
and  for  his  vivacity  and  animation  during  those  set  apart  for  relaxation  and  pleasure.  From 
the  geniality  and  modesty  of  his  character,  he  soon  acquired  the  friendship  of  all  around  him. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  society  which  had  been  formed  by  the  students  for  improvement  in  elocu« 
tion.  "It  was  early  observed  that  he  coveted  the  glory  of  eloquence.  In  his  declamation  be- 
fore this  society,  he  was  remarked  for  the  energy  and  propriety  with  which  he  delivered  such 
specimens  of  impassioned  oratory  as  his  genius  led  him  to  select.  His  compositions  at  this  time 
bore  the  characteristic  stamp  which  has  always  marked  his  speaking  and  writing.  They  were 
sententious  and  full  of  ornament."  In  1774  Mr.  Ames  graduated,  and  for  a  short  time  devoted 
himself  to  teaching,  occupying  the  hours  in  which  he  was  relieved  from  that  employment  in  re- 
viewing the  classics  he  had  studied  at  college,  and  in  reading  ancient  and  modem  history,  as 
well  as  "some  of  the  best  novels."  He  was  a  great  lover  of  poetry,  and  became  familiac  with 
all  the  principal  English  writers  in  that  branch  of  literature.  He  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  upon 
the  beauties  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  and  held  in  memory  many  of  their  choicest  passages. 
This  course  of  reading  helped  to  furnish  "  that  fund  of  materials  for  speaking  and  writing  which 
he  possessed  in  singular  abundance,  his  remarkable  fertility  of  allusion,  and  his  ability  to  evolve 
a  train  of  imagery  adapted  to  every  subject  of  which  he  treated." 

Mr.  Ames  pursued  a  course  of  law  under  the  care  of  William  Tudor,*  of  Boston,  and  in  the 
fidi  of  the  year  1781  commenced  practice  in  his  native  town.  The  affairs  of  government  soon 
attracted  his  attention.  On  the  twelfth  of  October,  1780,  appeared  ^m  his  pen  a  speculation 
upon  the  state  of  politics  in  Massachusetts,  under  the  title  of  Ludtu  Junius  BnUui,  and  in 
March  of  the  year  following  he  published  two  more  pieces  touching  upon  the  same  points,  under 
the  title  of  OctmUlut,  These  productions  gave  Mr.  Ames  much  renown ;  "the  leading  men  of 
the  State  tumed  their  eyes  to  him  as  one  destined  to  render  the  most  important  services  to  the 

•  WnUim  Tudor,  a  ton  of  John  Tador,  wmb  born  at  Boston,  Maaaaehnaetta,  on  the  98th  of  March,  1790.  He  graduated 
at  Harrard  CoOofa  in  1769,  atndied  law  with  John  Adama,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1772^  In  the  army  of  the 
S«Tolntlon  be  held  the  eomminion  of  a  colonel,  and  firom  1775  to  1778  he  waa  JadgenidTOcate-generaL  He  waa  a  member 
oT  the  HooM  and  Senate,  and  in  1809  and  1810  the  Secretary  of  State.  Of  the  Maaaaehoaetta  Hiitorioal  Bodetj  he  waa  on* 
orthefaandaia.  He  died  in  Jnly,  1806w—/^>r<fi^a  A»a<oi»  (>ra<9ra ;  JTom;  iRA  a>2^^ 
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oooDtrj."  la  1768  he  was  chosen  to  the  State  legislature,  in  which  assembly  Ii 
portaut  edncational  measures,  in  view  of  elevating  the  character  of  the  great  nuL 
and  rendering  them  capable  of  higher  eigojmcnts.  In  1789  lie  was  elected  a 
first  Congress  nnder  the  constitution,  in  which  body  he  remuned  dnring  the 
Washington's  administration.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  federal  poUc; 
qneaUon  of  importance  tooh  an  active  part  He  opposed  the  commercial  ret 
Madison,  becanse  he  thon^t  "that  commerce  conld  not  bo  served  by  regnlatioi 
oblige  ns  to  '  sell  cheap  and  bny  dear,'  and  he  inferred  that  the  effect  of  the  t 
only  be  to  gratii^  partialities  and  resentments,  which  all  statesmen  should  disc 
17B6,  he  delivered  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  appropriation  for  Jay's  Treaty,  i 
of  t^e  deepest  pathos  and  richest  eloqnence.*  At  the  termination  of  the  Beam 
Mr,  Ames  travelled  at  the  sontb  for  his  health,  which  had  for  many  months  beei 
ing.  On  his  partial  recovery,  he  took  his  seat  at  the  next  session,  and  en 
duties  of  his  office.  At  the  end  of  this  Bession  be  rctarned  to  his  home  at  I>edl 
ing  a  re-election,  took  upon  himself  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  continne 
eal  essays  during  the  remainder  of  bis  life,  all  of  which  bear  the  mark  of  the  ata 
scholar.  In  the  year  1804  he  was  called  to  the  chur  of  the  presidency  of  I 
which  honor  be  declined  on  accoont  of  failing  health,  and  a  consoionsnesa  that 
not  adapted  to  the  office.  On  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  Jnly,  1808,  he  exp: 
completed  the  fifUeth  year  of  his  age.t 
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The  Ilonge  of  Repreaentativcs,  on  tlie  tliird 
of  Jaiiaary,  1794,  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  on  the  report  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, Secretary  of  State,  "  On  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  privileges  and  rcatrictions  of  the 
commercial  iuterconrso  of  the  United  States 
with  foreign  nations,  and  the  measorcs  wliicb 
he  thought  proper  to  bo  adopted  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  commerce  and  nnvigotii 


ca'-es,  on  the  manufactures  on 
foreign  natioas,  employed  in  tl 
the  United  States,  than  tliose  i 
On  these  resolutions  Mr,  Amo: 
committee  on  the  twcnty-sevei 
as  follows : 

Mb,  CnAiRiiAs :  The  qnestio; 
poraiiflss:  is  there  any  raeasui 
adopted  by  Congress,      '  '  ' 
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any  other ;  it  is  onr  dutj  also,  for  we  are  the 
depositaries  and  the  guardians  of  the  interests 
of  onr  constituents,  which,  on  every  considera- 
tion, ought  to  he  dear  to  ns.  I  make  no  donht 
they  are  so,  and  that  there  is  a  disposition  suf- 
^ciently  ardent  existing  in  this  hody,  to  co- 
operate in  any  measures,  for  the  advancement  of 
the  common  good.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  can 
lodge  from  any  knowledge  I  have  of  human 
K^jiture,  or  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  public 
(X^msoctions,  that  sort  of  patriotism  which 
es  us  wish  the  general  prosperity,  when 
private  interest  does  not  happen  to  stand 
the  way,  is  no  -uncommon  sentiment.  In 
th,  it  is  very  like  self-love,  and  not  much 
prevalent.  There  is  little  occasion  to  ex- 
and  inflame  it.  It  is,  like  self-love,  more 
ftpt  to  want  intelligence  than  zeal.  The  danger 
s  slways,  that  it  will  rush  blindly  into  embar- 
n^jssments,  which  a  prudent  spirit  of  incioiry 
«a.ight  have  prevented,  but  from  which  it  wiU 
MS^LTcely  find  means  to  extricate  us.  While 
Ji^refore  the  right,  the  duty,  and  the  inclina- 
•"ioxi  to  advance  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
CTxxited  States,  are  acknowledged  and  felt  by  us 
*U,  the  choice  of  the  proper  means  to  that  end 
'^  «t  matter  requiring  the  most  circumspect  in- 
l^iiry,  and  the  most  dispassionate  judgment. 

-After  a  debate  has  continued  a  long  time, 
~^  subject  very  fi'cquently  becomes  tiresome 
'^^^re  it  is  exhausted.  Arguments,  however 
*^lid,  urged  by  diiferent  speakers,  can  scarcely 
»il  to  render  the  discussion  both  complex  and 
^^^\isive.  Without  pretending  to  give  to  my 
*^^ximents  any  other  merit,  I  shall  aim  at  sim- 
plicity. 

We  hear  it  declared,  that  the  design  of  the 

^^Bolutions  is  to  place  our  trade  and  navigation 

o^  a  better  footing.    By  better  footing,  we  are 

to  understand  a  more  profitable  one.    Profit  is 

*  plain  word,  that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

We  have,  to  speak  in  round  numbers,  twenty 
TnilUon  dollars  of  exports  annually.     To  have 
the  trade  of  exports  on  a  good  footing,  means 
nothing  more  than  to  sell  them  dear ;  and  con- 
sequently, the  trade  of  import  on  a  good  foot- 
ing, is  to  buy  cheap.     To  put  them  both  on  a 
better  footing,  is  to  sell  dearer  and  to  buy  cheap- 
er than  we  do  at  present.    If  the  effect  of  the 
reflations  will  be  to  cause  our  exports  to  be 
■      sold  cheaper,  and  our  imports  to  be  bought 
dearer,  our  trade  will  suffer  an  injury. 

It  is  hard  to  compute  how  great  the  injury 
would  prove ;  for  the  first  loss  of  value  in  the 
buying  dear,  and  selling  cheap,  is  only  tlie 
*rmptom  and  beginning  of  the  evil,  but  by  no 
Dieans  the  measure  of  it ;  it  will  withdraw  a 
Ppat  part  of  the  nourishment  that  now  sup- 
plies the  wonderful  growth  of  our  industry  and 
<>pulence.  The  difference  may  not  amount  to  a 
peat  proportion  of  the  price  of  the  articles, 
but  it  may  reach  the  greater  part  of  the  profit 
of  the  producer;  it  may  have  effects  in  this 
'fay  which  will  be  of  the  worst  kind,  by  dis- 
couraging the  products  of  our  land  and  indus- 
try.   It  is  to  this  test  I  propose  to  bring  the 


resolutions  on  the  table ;  and  if  it  shall  clearly 
appear,  that  they  tend  to  cause  our  exports  to 
be  sold  cheaper,  and  our  imports  to  be  bought 
dearer,  they  cannot  escape  condemnation. 
Whatever  specious  show  of  advantage  may  be 
given  them,  they  deserve  to  be  called  aggrava- 
tions of  any  real  or  supposed  evils  in  our  com- 
mercial system,  and  not  remedies. 

I  have  framed  this  statement  of  the  question 
so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  subject  of  de- 
bate, and  at  the  same  time,  I  confess  it  was  my 
design  to  exclude  from  consideration  a  number 
of  topics  which  appear  to  me  totally  irrelative 
to  it. 

The  best  answer  to  many  assertions  we  have 
heard  is,  to  admit  them  without  proof.  We 
are  exhorted  to  assert  our  natural  rights ;  to 
put  trade  on  a  respectable  footing;  to  dictate 
terms  of  trade  to  other  nations ;  to  engage  in  a 
contest  of  self-denial,  and  by  that,  and  by  shift- 
ing our  commerce  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther, to  make  our  enemies  feel  the  extent  of  our 
power.  This  language,  as  it  respects  the  pro- 
per subject  of  discussion,  means  nothing,  or 
what  is  worse.  If  our  trade  is  already  on  a 
profitable  footing,  it  is  on  a  respectable  one. 
Unless  war  be  our  object,  it  is  useless  to  in- 
quire, what  are  the  dist)08itions  of  any  govern- 
ment, with  whose  subjects  our  merchants  deal 
to  the  best  advantage.  While  they  will  smoke 
our  tobacco,  and  eat  our  provisions,  it  is  very 
immaterial,  both  to  the  consumer  and  the  pro- 
ducer, what  are  the  politics  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, excepting  so  far  as  their  quarrels  may  dis- 
turb the  benefits  of  their  mutual  intercourse. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  commerce  is  concerned, 
the  inquiry  is,  have  we  a  good  market? 

The  good  or  bad  state  of  our  actual  market  is 
th^  question.  The  actual  market  is  every  where 
more  or  less  a  restricted  one,  and  the  natural 
order  of  things  is  displaced  by  the  artificial. 
Most  nations,  for  reasons  of  which  they  alone 
are  the  rightful  judges,  have  regulated  and  re- 
stricted their  intercourse,  according  to  their 
views  of  safety  and  profit.  We  claim  for  our- 
selves the  same  right,  as  the  acts  in  our  statute 
book,  and  the  resolutions  on  the  table  evince, 
without  holding  ourselves  accountable  to  any 
other  nation  whatever.  The  right,  which  we 
properly  claim,  and  which  we  properly  exer- 
cise, when  we  do  it  prudently  and  usefully  for 
our  nation,  is  as  well  established,  and  has  been 
longer  in  use  in  the  countries  of  which  we  com- 
plain, than  in  our  own.  If  their  right  is  as 
good  as  that  of  Congress,  to  regulate  and  re- 
strict, why  do  we  talk  of  a  strenuous  exertion 
of  our  force,  and  by  dictating  terms  to  nations, 
who  are  fancied  to  be  physically  dependent  on 
America,  to  change  the  policy  of  nations  ?  It 
may  be  very  true,  that  their  policy  is  very  wise 
and  good  for  themselves,  but  not  as  favorable 
for  us  as  wo  could  make  it,  if  we  could  legis- 
late for  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  extravagant  despotism  of  this  language 
accords  very  ill  with  our  power  to  give  it  ef- 
fect, or  with  the  affectation  of  zeal  for  an  un- 


IhnSted  freedom  of  ctmuneree.  Sucli  a  state  of 
absolute  freedom  of  commerce  never  did  exist, 
and  it  is  very  mach  to  be  donbted  wbetbar  it 
ever  will.  Were  I  invested  witb  the  tmst  to 
legislate  for  mankind,  it  is  very  probable  the 
tirat  act  of  my  aothority  would  bo  to  tlirow  all 
the  restrictive  and  prohibitory  lawB  of  trade 
into  the  firej  the  resolatlons  ontho  table  woald 
not  be  spared.  Bnt  if  I  were  to  do  so,  it  i.i 
probable  I  should  have  a  quarrel  on  my  handa 
with  every  civiliied  nation.  The  Dutch  would 
claim  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade,  for 
which  their  anoestors  passed  tiieir  whole  lives 
in  warfare.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
would  be  no  less  obstinate.  If  we  calculate 
what  colony  monopolies  have  cost  in  wealtli, 
in  suffering,  and  in  crimes,  we  shall  say  they 
were  dearly  pnrchased.  The  English  would 
plead  for  their  navigation  act,  uot  as  a  source 
of  eain,  but  as  on  essential  means  of  Eccnrins 
their  independence.  80  many  interests  wonld 
be  disturbed,  and  so  many  lost,  by  a  violent 
change  &om  the  eiial^g  to  an  miknown  order 
of  things;  and  the  mutual  relations  of  nations, 
in  respect  to  tlieir  power  and  wealth,  would 
suffer  such  a  shock,  that  the  idea  must  bo  al- 
lowed to  be  perfectly  Utopian  and  wild.  But 
for  this  country  to  fonn  Uie  project  of  changing 
tbe  policy  of  nations,  and  to  begin  the  abolition 
of  restrictions  by  restrictions  of  ita  own,  is 
equally  ridiculous  and  inconsistent. 

Let  every  nation  that  is  really  disposed  to 
extend  the  liberty  of  commerce,  beware  of  rash 
and  hasty  schemes  of  prohibition.  In  the  af- 
fairs of  trade,  as  in  moat  others,  we  make  too 
many  laws.  We  follow  experience  too  little, 
and  the  visions  of  theorists  a  great  deal  too 
much.  Instead  of  listening  to  discourses  01 
what  the  market  ought  to  be,  and  what  thi 
schemes,  which  always  promise  much  on  pa 
per,  pretend  to  make  it,  let  us  see  what  is  the 
actual  market  for  our  exports  and  imports 
""  ■     will    bring  vague 


This  evasion  of  tbe  force  of  the  statenie"' 
rather  this  indirect  adniission  of  ita  s*^ 
establialies  it.  It  will  uot  bo  pretendeA,^ 
has  been  shaken  during  tbe  debate. 

It  has  been  umde  to  appear,  beyonS  "^ 
diction,  that  the  British  market  for  our  ^ 
taken  in  tiio  aggregate,  is  a  good  one ;  '•^ 
better  than  the  French,  and  better  tbsE*- 
liave,  and  for  many  of  our  products  •^ 

The  whole  amonnt  of  our  erpori* 
British  dominions,  in  the  year  ending  ^M 
September,  JTOO,  was  nine  million  t^« 
dred  and  forty-six  thousand  six  hnnd^M 
six  dollars. 

But  it  will  be  more  timple  and  eatisfcMi 
confine  the  inquiry  to  Ibo  articles  ful^ — 
breadstuff,  tobacco,  rice,  wood,  tbe  pro^ 
tlie  fisheries,  fish  oil,  pot  and  pearl  aetrS 
meats,  indigo,  live  animals,  Sax  see^^ 
stores,  and  iron. 

The  amount  of  the  beforementioned 
exported  in  that  same  year  to  the  BrI  _ 
minions,  was  eight  million  four  bnad^ 
fifty-seven  thonsand  one  hundred  and  ^m 
three  dollars. 

We  havo  heard  so  much  of  restrictiC"— 
iroical  and  jealous  proliibiUons  to  cia^ 
trade,  it  is  natural  to  scrntinize  tbe  BriiM 
t«m,  with  the  expectation  of  finding  1^ 
sides  the  effects  of  her  selfiah  and  anp^^ 

Yet  of  tbe  great  sum  of  nearly  eight  *■ 
and  a  half,  the  amonnt  of  the  product* 
mentioned  sold  in  her  markets,  two 
only  are  dntied  by  way  of  rostrictioQ. 
rtutf  is  dutied  so  high  in  the  market  o' 
Britain  as,  in  times  of  plenty,  to  osdndo 
this  is  done  from  the  desire  to  favor  ^' 
farmers.    The  mover  of  the  resolntio*'* 
fied  Uie  exclusion  of  our  breadstuff  ft* 
French  West  Indies  by  their  permanent ' 
tions,  because,  he  said,  they  were  boiio^ 
fer  their  own  [iroducts  to  those  eve^ 
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Ot,  amounted  to  one  million  eiffhtj-seven 
OBand  eight  hundred  and  forty  dollars. 
Fhale  oil  pays  the  heavy  duty  of  eighteen 
nds  three  ahillings  eterling  per  ton;  yet 
maceti  oil  foond  a  market  there  to  the 
le  of  eighty-one  thousand  and  forty-eight 
are. 

hus  it  appears,  that  of  eight  millions  and  a 
-  sold  to  Great  Britain  and  her  dominions, 
r  the  value  of  one  million  one  hundred  and 
y-eight  thousand  dollars  was  under  doty  of 
ifltrictive  nature.  The  hreadstuflf  is  hardly 
»e  considered  as  within  the  description ;  yet, 
^ve  the  argument  its  full  force,  what  is  it  ? 
ut  one-eighth  part  is  restricted.  To  proceed 
h  the  residue : 

p  to  the  imoQnt  of $478,880 

I  udnub  to  the  Wert  Indies .       .       .       .  62,415 

:-ietd  to  Great  Britain 219,924 

Total $750,169 

hese  articles  are  received  duty  free,  which 
good  foot  to  the  trade.  Yet  we  lind,  good 
t  is,  the  hulk  of  our  exports  is  received  on 
1  better  lerms : 

r  to  the  British  West  Indies,    ....    $S5^006 

^ 278,505 

M— while  other  foreign  flour  and  grain  aro 
TohlMted. 

seo  to  Great  Britain, 2,751,498 

to  the  West  Indies, 22,816 

I  ehUllng  end  three  pence  sterling,  duty ;  three 
tiUUngs  and  sixpence  on  other  foreign  tobacco. 

II  thke  Wert  Indies,  other  foreign  tobacco  is 
rohlblted. 

4>  Greet  Britain. 778,852 

ea  shillings  and  foar  pence  per  cwt.  dnty ; 
pbt  shillings  and  ten  pence  on  other  foreign 

est  Indies, 180,077 

«r  foreign  rice  proliibitod. 

I  to  Great  Britain 240,174 

e — higher  duty  on  other  foreign. 

est  Indies^ 8S2,4S1 

«>— other  forcljrn  prohibito(L 

nd  pearl  ashes,' 747,076 

« — ^two  shillings  and  three  ponce  on  other 
orelgn,  eqaal  to  ten  dollars  per  ton. 

A  rton'S  to  Great  Britain 190,670 

Cher  dntiea  on  other  foreign. 

#ert  Indies,    .  .       .       .  6,162 

re«— other  foreign  prohibited. 

I  to  Great  Britain, 81,612 

rce— dntiea  on  otlier  foreign. 

$6,510,926 

Thus  it  appears  that  nearly  soven-ciirlitlis  of 
e  exports  to  the  British  dominions  aro  re- 
aved  on  terms  of  positive  favor.  Foreigners^, 
IT  rivals  in  the  sale  of  these  articles,  are  either 
bioltttely  shut  out  of  their  market  hy  prohibi- 
«M,  or  discouraged  in  their  competition  with 
•  by  higher  duties.  Tliere  is  some  restriction, 
t  is  adinitted,  but  there  is,  to  balance  it,  a 
ffge  amount  received  duty  free ;  and  a  half 
W8  to  the  account  of  privilege  and  favor. 
Iw  is  better  than  she  treats  any  other  foreign 
•tbn.  It  is  better,  indeed,  than  she  treats  her 
wn  subjects,  because  they  are  by  this  means 
eprived  of  a  free  and  open  market.  It  is  bet- 
ffthan  our  footing  with  any  nation  with  whom 
«  have  treaties.  It  has  been  demonstrutively 
town,  that  it  is  better  than  the  footuig  on 


which  France  receives  either  the  like  articles, 
or  the  aggregate  of  our  products.  The  best 
proof  in  the  world  is,  that  they  ore  not  sent  to 
France.  The  merchants  will  find  out  the  best 
market  sooner  than  we  shall. 

The  footing  of  our  exports,  under  the  British 
system,  is  better  than  that  of  their  exports  to 
the  United  States,  under  our  system.  Nay,  it 
is  better  than  the  freedom  of  commerce,  which 
is  one  of  the  visions  for  which  our  solid  pros- 
perity is  to  be  hazarded ;  for,  suppose  we  could 
batter  down  her  system  of  prohibitions  and  re- 
strictions, it  would  be  gaining  a  loss ;  one-eighth 
is  restricted,  and  more  than  six-eighths  have 
restrictions  in  their  favor.  It  is  as  plain  as 
figures  can  make  it,  that  if  a  state  of  freedom 
for  our  exports  is  at  par,  the  present  system 
raises  them,  in  point  of  privilege,  above  par. 
To  suppose  that  we  can  terrify  them  by  these 
resolutions  to  abolish  their  restrictions,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  maintain  in  our  favor  their 
duties,  to  exclnde  other  foreigners  from  their 
market,  is  too  absurd  to  be  refuted. 

AVe  have  heard  that  the  market  of  France  is 
the  great  centre  of  our  interests ;  we  are  to  look 
to  lier,  and  not  to  England,  for  advantages,  be- 
ing, as  the  style  of  theory  is,  our  best  customer 
and  best  friend,  showing  to  our  trade  particular 
favor  and  pri\ilege,  while  England  manifests  in 
her  system  such  narrow  and  sellisli  views.  It 
is  strange  to  remark  such  a  pointed  refutation 
of  assertions  and  opinions  by  facts.  The  amount 
sent  to  France  herself  is  very  trivial.  Either 
our  merchants  are  ignorant  of  the  best  markets, 
or  those  which  they  prefer  are  the  best;  and  if 
the  English  markets,  in  spite  of  the  alleged  ill- 
usape,  are  still  i)referred  to  the  French,  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  former 
over  the  latter.  The  argnnients  1  have  adverted 
to,  oblige  those  who  urge  them  to  make  a 
greater  difference  in  favor  of  the  English  than 
the  true  state  of  facts  will  warrant.  Indeed,  if 
tlicy  persist  in  tlieir  arguments,  they  are  bound 
to  deny  their  own  conclusions.  They  are 
bound  to  admit  this  j)osition :  if  France  re- 
ceives little  of  such  of  our  products  as  Great 
Britain  takes  on  terms  of  privilege  and  favor,  be- 
cause of  that  favor  it  allows  the  value  of  that  fa- 
vored footing.  If  France  takes  little  of  our  arti- 
cles, because  she  does  not  want  them,  it  shows  the 
absurdity  of  looking  to  her  as  the  best  customer. 

It  may  bo  said,  and  truly,  that  Great  Britain 
regards  only  her  own  interest  in  these  argu- 
ments ;  BO  much  the  better.  If  it  is  her  interest 
to  aflbrd  to  our  commerce  more  encouragement 
than  Franco  gives :  if  she  does  this,  when  she 
is  inveterate  against  us,  as  it  is  alleged,  and 
when  we  are  indulging  an  avowed  hatred  to- 
wards her,  and  i)artiality  towards  France,  it 
shows  that  wo  have  very  solid  ground  to  rely 
on.  Her  interest  is,  according  to  this  statement, 
stronger  than  our  passions,  stronger  than  her 
own,  and  is  the  more  to  be  depended  on,  as  it 
cannot  be  put  to  any  more  trying  experiment 
in  future.  The  good  will  and  friendship  of 
nations  aro  hollow  foundations  to  build  our 
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syslemB  upon.  Mntnal  interest  is  a  bottom  of 
riick :  the  fervor  of  transient  sentiments  is  Dot 
lieller  tbaji  straw  or  stubble.  Bome  gentlemen 
hiive  lamented  this  distrust  of  eny  relation  be- 
tween nations,  except  an  intorestal  one ;  bnt 
tlie  ^nhstitntioD  of  anj  otlieT  pi'inciplo  could 
produce  little  else  than  the  hvpocriBy  of  senti- 
ment, and  an  inatability  of  atfitirs.  It  would 
be  relying  on  what  is  not  atahle,  instead  of 
what  is:  it  would  introduce  into  politics  the 
jai'gon  of  romance.  It  is  in  this  i^ense,  nnd 
tliis  onlf,  that  the  word  favor  ih  used :  a  stAto 
of  things,  BO  arranged  aa  to  prodnc«  onr  profit 
and  advantage,  thoogh  intendod  by  Great  Bri- 
t^  merely  for  her  own.  The  disposition  of  a 
nation  is  immaterial ;  the  fact,  that  we  profit 
by  their  system,  cannot  be  so  to  this  discus- 

The  nest  point  ia,  to  consider  whether  our 
imports  are  on  a  good  footing,  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  wo  are  in  a  situation  to  buy 
what  we  have  occasion  for  at  a  cheap  rate.  In 
this  view,  the  systems  of  tlie  commeroial  na- 
tions are  not  to  be  complained  of.  as  alt  are 
desirons  of  selling-  the  products  of  their  labor. 
Great  Britain  is  not  censured  in  this  respect 
The  objection  is  rather  of  tiie  opposite  kind, 
that  we  buy  too  cheap,  and  therefore  consnme 
too  mnoh ;  and  that  we  take  not  only  as  ranch 
as  we  can  pay  for,  bnt  to  the  extent  of  our 
credit  also.  There  ia  less  freedom  of  importa- 
tion, however,  from  the  "West  Indies.  In  this 
respect,  France  is  more  restrictive  than  Eng- 
land ;  for  the  former  allows  the  esportntion  to 
ns  of  onljr  rum  and  molasses,  while  England 
admits  that  of  sogar,  coffee,  and  other  principal 
"West  India  prodncta.  Yet,  even  hero,  when 
the  preference  scema  to  bo  decidedly  dne  to  the 
British  system,  occasion  is  taken  to  eitol  that 
of  the  French.  We  are  told,  that  they  sell  ns 
the  chief  port  of  the  molasses,  which  is  con- 
Bwned  or  manufactured  int/>  rum ;  and  that  a 
great  and  truly  important  brancli,  the  distillery, 


say,  it  must  bo  sustoiood  and  enconrnge 
such  thing  is  asserted.  Seamen's  wa| 
high,  freights  are  high,  and  American  b 
m  full  employment.  Bnt  the  eomplaJoL 
vessels  are  not  permitted  to  go  to  the 
West  Indies.  It  ia  even  affirmed,  that  ai 
ized  country  treats  ns  so  ill  in  that  r 
Spain  and  Portugal  prohibit  the  traffic  t> 
possessions,  not  only  in  onr  vessels,  bnt  L 
own,  which,  according  to  the  style  of  tlii 
lutions,  is  worse  treatment  tbap  we  met 
ftom  the  British.  It  is  also  aasert^d,  an( 
bad  ground,  that  our  vesacla  are  eiclude 
most  of  the  British  markets. 

This  is  not  true  ia  any  sense.  We  » 
mitfed  into  the  greater  number  of  her  p< 
onr  own  vessels ;  and  by  far  the  grcaiei 
of  OUT  exports  is  sold  in  British  port 
which  our  vessels  are  rec«ived,  not  on! 
good  footing,  compared  with  other  fore 
but  on  terms  of  positive  favor,  on  better 
than  British  vessels  are  admitted  into  ei 
ports.  We  are  not  sabject  to  the  alien  i 
and  the  light  money,  &c.  of  one  shiltii 
pence  sterling  per  ton  is  less  than  our  i 
tonnage  duty,  not  to  mention  the  ten  ^ 
ium,  on  tlie  duties  on  goods  in  foreig 

But  in  the  port  of  London  onr  ve« 
received  free.  It  is  for  the  nnprejndiced 
to  compare  tliese  facts  with  the  ossertii 
have  heard  so  confidently  and  eo  feeling!} 
by  the  mover  of  the  resolutions,  that ' 
excluded  from  moat  of  their  ports,  and  ti 
civilized  nation  treats  our  vessels  so  ill 
British. 

The  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  employ! 
tween  Great  Britain  and  her  depenoenci 
tlie  United  Statef*,  is  called  two  huadrt 
twenty  thousand ;  and  the  whole  of 
represented  as  our  just  right.  The  aani' 
tleman  speaks  of  onr  natural  right  to  ih 
riage  of  onr  own  articles,  and  that  v     ' 
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0  reoeive  the  remark,  that  the  carriage 
ccports  should  be  our  object,  rather  than 
oar  imports.  Bj  going  with  onr  yes- 
o  foreign  ports  we  buy  onr  imports  in 
t  market.  By  giving  a  steady  and  mo- 
encouragement  to  our  own  shipping, 
t  pretending  yiolently  to  interrupt  the 
of  business,  experience  will  soon  estab- 
t  order  of  things,  which  is  most  benefi- 
the  exporter,  the  importer,  and  the  ship 

The  best  interest  of  agriculture  is  the 
;erest  of  trade. 

trade,  mutually  beneficial,  it  is  strangely 
to  conMder  the  gain  of  others  as  our 
Adnutting  it,  however,  for  argument 
dt  it  should  be  noticed,  t^hat  the  loss  of 
ndred  and  twenty  thousand  tons  of  ship- 
i  computed  according  to  the  apparent 
).  Our  vessels  not  being  allowed  to  go 
British  West  Indies,  their  vessels,  msii:- 
quent  voyages,  appear  in  the  entries 
id  over  again.  In  the  trade  to  the  £u- 
dominions  of  Great  Britain,  the  distance 
Teater,  our  vessels  are  not  so  often  en- 
Both  these  circumstances  give  a  false 
o  the  amount  of  British  tonnage,  com- 
rith  the  American.  It  is,  however,  very 
^  to  the  mind,  to  see  that  our  tonnage 
i  the  British  in  the  European  trade. 
nous  reasons,  some  of  which  will  be 
led  hereafter,  the  tonnage  in  the  West 
rade,  is  not  the  proper  subject  of  calcu- 

In  the  European  comparison,  we  have 
>nnago  in  the  British  than  in  the  French 
roe ;  it  is  indeed  more  than  four  to  one. 
great  quantity  of  Britisli  tonnage  em- 
in  our  trade  is  also,  in  a  great  measure, 
DO  the  large  capitals  of  their  merchants, 
ed  in  buying  and  exporting  our  produc- 
If  we  would  banish  the  ships,  wo  must 
it  the  root,  and  banish  the  capital.  And 
fore  we  have  capital  of  our  own  grown 
splace  it,  would  be  an  operation  of  no 
olence  and  injury,  to  our  southern  breth- 
ecially. 

pendently  of  this  circumstance,  Great 
is  an  active  and  intelligent  rival  in  the 
ion  line.  Her  ships  are  dearer,  and  the 
ming  of  her  seamen  is  perhaps  rather 
than  ours :  on  the  other  hand,  the  rate 
•est  is  lower  in  England,  and  so  are  sea- 
rages.  It  would  be  improper,  therefore, 
ider  the  amount  of  British  tonnage  in 
ie,  as  a  proof  of  a  bad  state  of  things, 
either  from  the  restrictions  of  that  gov- 
t,  or  the  negligence  or  timidity  of  this. 
J  to  charge  it  to  causes  which  are  more 
:ed  with  the  natural  competition  of  capi- 
industry ;  causes  which,  in  fact,  retard- 
growth  of  our  shipping  more,  when  we 
olonies  and  our  ships  were  free,  than 
le  adoption  of  the  present  government, 
s  been  said  with  emphasis,  that  the  con- 
n  grew  out  of  the  complaints  of  the  na- 
specting  commerce,  especially  that  with 
tish  dominions.  What  was  then  liunent- 
1 


ed  by  our  patriots?  Feebleness  of  the  publio 
councils;  the  shadow  of  union,  and  scarcely 
the  shadow  of  publio  credit ;  every  where  de- 
spondence, the  pressure  of  evils,  not  only  great 
but  portentous  of  civil  distractions.  These 
were  the  grievances;  and  what  more  was  then 
desired  than  their  remedies  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
survey  this  prosperous  country  and  to  assert 
that  Uiey  have  been  delayed?  Trade  flourishes 
on  our  wharves,  although  it  droops  in  speeches. 
Manufactures  have  risen  under  the  shade  of 
protecting  duties,  ^om  almost  nothing,  to  such 
a  state  that  we  are  even  told  we  can  depend  on 
the  domestic  supply,  if  the  foreign  should  cease. 
The  fisheries,  which  we  found  in  decline,  are  in 
the  most  vigorous  growth :  the  whale  fishery, 
which  our  allies  would  have  transferred  to  Dun- 
kirk, now  extends  over  the  whole  ocean.  To 
that  hardy  race  of  men,  the  sea  is  but  a  park 
for  hunting  its  monsters;  such  is  their  activity, 
the  deepest  abysses  scarcely  afford  to  their  prey 
a  hiding  place.  Look  around  and  see  how  the 
frontier  circle  widens,  how  the  interior  im- 
proves, and  let  it  bo  repeated  that  the  hopes  of 
the  people,  when  they  farmed  this  constitution, 
have  b^n  frustrated. 

But  if  it  should  happen  that  our  prejudices 
prove  stronger  than  our  senses ;  if  it  should  be 
believed  that  onr  farmers  and  merchants  see 
their  products  and  ships  and  wharves  goins  to 
decay  together,  and  they  are  ignorant  or  silent 
on  their  own  ruin ;  still  the  public  documents 
would  not  disclose  so  alarming  a  state  of  our 
affairs.  Our  imports  are  obtuned  so  plentiftdly 
and  cheaply,  that  one  of  the  avowed  objects  of 
the  resolutions  is,  to  make  them  scarcer  and 
dearer.  Our  exports,  so  far  from  languishing, 
have  increased  two  millions  of  dollars  in  a 
year.  Our  navigation  is  found  to  bo  augment- 
ed beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation.  We 
hear  of  the  vast  advantage  the  English  derived 
from  the  navigation  act :  and  we  are  asked  in 
a  tone  of  accusation,  shall  we  sit  still  and  do 
nothing?  Who  is  bold  enough  to  say.  Congress 
has  dono  nothing  for  the  encouragement  of 
American  navigation?  To  counteract  the  navi- 
gation act,  we  have  laid  on  British,  a  higher 
tonnage  than  our  own  vessels  pay  in  their 
ports;  and  what  is  much  more  efiectual,  we 
have  imposed  ten  per  centum  on  the  duties, 
when  the  dutied  articles  are  borne  in  foreign 
bottoms.  We  have  also  made  the  coasting 
trade  a  monopoly  to  our  own  vessels.  Let 
those  who  have  asserted  that  this  is  nothing, 
compare  facts  with  the  regulations  which  pro- 
duced them. 

Tonnage.  Tons.    Excoas  of  American  tonnagoc 

American,  1789,    .    .    297,468 
Foreign,    ....      265,116 

82,852 


American,  1790,    .    .  847,668 

Foreign 25&,916 

American,  1791,    .    .  868,810 

Foreign,    ....  240,799 

American,  1792,    .    .  415,880 

Foreign,    ....  244,268 


88,747 
128,011 
171»0«7 
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Ts  not  tVi8  iacreoso  ot  American  (hipping 
rapid  enongh )  Many  persona  say  it  ia  too 
rapid,  and  attracts  too  much  capital  for  tlie  cir- 
camstances  of  the  conntry.  I  cannot  readily 
persuade  myself  to  think  ea  valuable  a  branch 
of  employment  thrives  too  fast.  But  a  atoady 
and  BQre  encoaragement  ia  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  violent  methods  of  forcing  its  growth.  It 
is  not  clear  that  the  quantity  of  onr  navigation, 
indading  our  coasting  and  fishing  vessels,  is 
less  in  proportion  to  those  of  that  nation :  in 
that  compntation  we  shall  probably  find  that 
we  are  already  more  a  navigating  people  than 
the  English. 

As  this  is  a  growing  country,  wo  have  the 
most  Htabla  ground  of  dependence  on  the  cor- 
responding growth  of  onr  navigation;  and  that 
the  increaaiiig  demand  for  shipping  will  rather 
fall  to  the  share  of  Americana  than  foreigners, 
is  not  to  be  denied.  We  did  expect  tliia  f^om 
the  nature  of  our  own  laws;  we  have  been 
confirmed  in  it  by  experience;  and  we  know 
that  an  American  bottom  is  actually  preferred 
to  a  foreign  one.  In  cases  where  one  partner 
is  on  American,  and  another  a  foreigner,  the 
ship  is  made  an  American  bottom.  A  fact  of 
this  kind  overthrows  a  whole  theory  of  reasoa- 
ing  on  the  oeceasily  of  farther  restrictions.  It 
shows  that  the  work  of  restriction  is  already 

If  we  take  the  aggregate  view  of  onr  com- 
mercial interests,  wo  shaU  find  much  more  oc- 
casion for  satisfaction,  and  even  emttation, 
UiHi)  complaint,  and  none  for  despondence.  It 
would  be  too  bold  to  say  that  our  condition  ia 
BO  eligible  there  is  nothing  to  be  wished.  Nei- 
ther Uie  order  of  nature,  nor  the  allotments  of 
Providence,  afford  perfect  content;  anditwonid 
be  nbsnrd  to  expect  in  our  politics  what  is  de- 
nied in  the  laws  of  onr  being.  Tlie  nations 
with  whom  wo  have  intorconrse  Ijave,  without 
exception,  more  or  ]e«8  restricted  their 
mercB.     They  have  framed  their  regulationa  to 


said,  for  the  benefit  of  Fraiieo.  Tltis  1 
is  not  a  little  inconsistent  aiid  Btran^ 
those  who  recommend  a  non-importatio 
ment,  and  who  think  we  should  oven  r 
the  sea  and  devote  ourHelvea  to  agri 
Thus,  to  make  our  trade  more  free,  it  i 
emhnrraflsed,  and  violently  shilted  fr 
country  to  another,  not  according  to 
Bt  of  the  merchants,  but  the  visiono, 
and  oapricions  raahneea  of  the  leg 
To  make  trade  better,  it  is  to  be  mode  i 

So  far  as  commcrco  and  navigation 
garded,  the  pretences  for  this  contest 
lined  to  two.  We  are  not  allowed  1 
manufactured  articles  to  Great  Britain, 
products,  esoept  of  onr  own  growth ; 
aro  not  permitted  to  go  with  onr  owl 
to  the  West  Indies.  The  former,  wh 
provision  of  the  navigation  act,  is  of  1; 
portance  to  our  interestsi,  as  onr  trade  i 
a  direct  one,  onr  shipping  not  being  ' 
the  carrying  for  other  nations ;  and  ou 
factnred  artiicles  ore  not  furnished  in  qi 
for  ejtjiortation,  and  if  they  were.  Great 
would  not  be  a  cnatoiner.  So  far,  tl 
tbo  restriction  is  rather  nominnl  than  t 

The  exclusion  of  our  vcescls  irotn  t 
Indies  is  of  more  importance.  When 
pose  to  make  on  effort  to  force  a  privili 
Great  Britain,  which  she  is  loth  to  yield 
is  necessary  to  compare  the  vaino  of  tli 
with  the  effort,  and  above  all,  to  ciUcul 
warily  the  probability  of  anccesa.  J 
thing  deserves  not  a  great  exertion;  a 
onght  we  to  stake  a  very  great  good  in 
sion,  for  a  eligbt  chanco  of  a  leas  goo 
corriage  of  one  half  the  exports  and  im 
and  from  the  Britisli  West  Indies,  is  th 
to  be  contended  for.  Our  whole  ei] 
Great  Britain  are  to  bo  hazarded.  We 
terms  of  privilege,  and  positirc  favor,  i 
been  abundantly  shown,  near  seven  n' 
the  dominions  of  Great  Britain.     " 
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b«mg  able  to  starre  the  islanders,  which,  on 
trial,  may  nroTe  false,  and  whioh  onr  being  in- 
irolTed  in  tiie  war  would  overthrow  at  onee,  we 
may  conclude,  without  goinff  farther  into  the 
iiflcossion,  that  pradence  forbids  onr  engaging 
in  the  hazards  or  a  commercial  war ;  that  great 
things  should  not  be  staked  agunst  snch  as  are 
of  much  less  value ;  that  what  we  possess  should 
not  be  risked  fbr  what  we  desire,  without  ^reat 
odds  in  our  favor ;  still  loss,  if  the  chance  is  in- 
finitely against  us. 

If  these  considerations  should  fail  of  their 
Bflbct,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  into  an  ex- 
nmnation  of  the  tendency  of  the  system  of 
diflcrimination,  to  redress  and  avenge  all  our 
wronga,  and  to  realize  all  our  hopes. 

It  has  been  avowed  that  we  are  to  look  to 
FVance,  not  to  England,  for  advantages  in  trade. 
We  are  to  show  our  spirit  and  to  manifest  to- 
wards those  who  are  called  enemies,  the  spirit 
of  enmity,  and  towards  those  we  call  friends, 
iomething  more  than  passive  good  will.    We 
ire  to  take  active  measures  to  force  trade  out 
of  its  accustomed  channels,  and  to  sliift  it  by 
inch  means  from  England  to  France.    The  care 
of  the  concerns  of  the  French  manufacturers 
may  be,  perhaps,  as  well  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  convention,  as  usurped  into  our  own.  How- 
ever our  zeal  might  engage  us  to  interpose,  our 
ioty  to  our  own  immediate  constituents  de- 
mands all  our  attention.    To  volunteer  it,  in 
order  to  excite  competition  in  one  foreign  na- 
tion to  supplant  another,  is  a  very  strange  busi- 
Eieas;  and  to  do  it,  as  it  has  been  irresistibly 
proved  it  will  happen,  at  the  charge  and  cost 
df  our  own  citizens,  is  a  thing  equally  beyond 
ill  justification  and  all  example.     What  is  it 
t>ut  to  tax  our  own  people  for  a  time,  jierhaps 
Tor  a  long  time,  in  order  that  the  French  may 
fttlast%ellas  cheap  as  the  English? — clieaper 
they  cannot,  nor  is. it  so  much  as  pretended. 
rhe  tax  will  be  a  loss  to  us,  and  tlio  fancied 
tendency  of  it  not  a  gain  to  tliis  country  in  the 
event,  but  to  France.     We  shall  pay  more  for 
a  time,  and  in  the  end  pay  no  less ;  for  no  ob- 
ject but  that  one  nation  may  receive  our  mo- 
ney, instead  of  the  other.    If  this  is  generous 
towards  France,  it  is  not  just  to  America.    It 
IB  sacrificing  what  we  owe  to  our  constituents, 
to  what  we  pretend  to  feel  towards  strangers. 
Ve  have  indeed  heard  a  very  ardent  profes- 
non  of  gratitude  to  that  nation,  and  infinite  re- 
liance seems  to  be  placed  on  her  readiness  to 
Mwifice  her  interest  to  ours.    The  story  of  this 
generous  strife  should  be  left  to  ornament  fic- 
^   This  is  not  the  form  nor  the  occasion  to 
Charge  our  obligations  of  any  sort  to  any 
foprijgn  nation :  it  concerns  not  our  feelings  but 
jw  mterests ;  yet  the  debate  has  often  soared 
"^b  above  the  smoke  of  business  into  the  epic 
J3^    The  market  for  tobacco,  tar,  turpen- 
^  and  pitch,  has  become  matter  of  senti- 
'^t;  and  given  occasion  alternately  to  rouse 
^  courage  and  our  gratitude. 
•     .  ^  inst^id  of  hexameters,  we  prefer  discuss- 
'^ottr  relation  to  foreign  nations  in  the  com- 


mon language,  we  shall  not  find  that  we  are 
bound  by  treaty  to  establish  a  preference  in  fa- 
vor of  the  French.  The  treaty  is  founded  on 
a  professed  reciprocity,  favor  for  f&vor.  Why 
is  the  principle  of  treaty  or  no  treaty  made  so 
essential,  when  the  favor  we  are  going  to  give 
is  an  act  of  supererogation?  It  is  not  expected 
by  one  of  the  nations  in  treaty :  for  Holland 
has  declared  in  her  treaty  with  us.  that  such 
preferences  are  the  fruitful  source  of  animosity, 
embarrassment  and  war.  The  French  have  set 
no  such  example.  They  discrimmate,  in  their 
late  navigation  act,  not  as  we  are  exhorted  to 
do,  between  nations  in  treaty  and  not  in  treaty, 
but  between  nations  at  war  and  not  at  war  with 
them;  so  that,  when  peace  takes  place,  Eng- 
land will  stand,  by  that  act,  on  the  same  ground 
with  ourselves.  If  we  expect  by  giving  favor 
to  get  favor  in  return,  it  is  improper  to  uukke  a 
law.  The  business  belongs  to  the  executive,  in 
whose  hands  the  constitution  has  placed  the 
power  of  dealing  with  foreign  nations.  It  is 
singular  to  negotiate  legislatively ;  to  make  by 
a  law  half  a  bargain,  expecting  a  French  law 
would  make  the  other.  The  footing  of  treaty 
or  no  treaty  is  different  from  the  ground  taken 
by  the  mover  himself  in  supporting  his  system. 
He  has  said,  favor  for  favor  is  principle :  nations 
not  in  treaty  grant  favors,  those  in  treaty  re- 
strict our  trade.  Yet  the  principle  of  discrim- 
inating in  favor  of  nations  m  treaty,  is  not  only 
inconsistent  with  the  declared  doctrine  of  the 
mover  and  with  facts,  but  it  is  inconsistent  with 
itself.  Nations  not  in  treaty,  are  so  very  un- 
equally operated  upon  by  the  resolutions,  it  is 
absurd  to  refer  them  to  one  principle.  Spain 
and  Portugal  have  no  treaties  with  us,  and  are 
not  disposed  to  have.  Sj)ain  would  not  accede 
to  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  us  and 
France,  thoiijj^h  she  was  invited ;  Portugal 
w^onld  not  sign  a  treaty  after  it  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  signed  on  our  part.  They  have  few 
ships  or  manufactures,  and  do  not  feed  their 
colonies  from  us:  of  course  there  is  little  for 
the  discrimination  to  oi)erate  upon.  Tlie  ope- 
ration on  nations  in  treaty  is  equally  a  satire  on 
the  principle  of  discrimination.  In  Sweden, 
with  whom  we  have  a  treaty,  duties  rise  higli- 
er  if  borne  in  our  bottoms,  tlian  in  her  own. 
France  does  the  like,  in  respect  to  tobacco,  two 
and  a  half  livres  the  kentle,  which  in  effect  pro- 
hibits our  vessels  to  freight  tobacco.  The  mover 
has,  somewhat  unluckily,  proposed  to  except 
from  this  system  nations  having  no  navigation 
acts;  in  which  caije,  France  would  become  the 
subject  of  unfriendly  discrimination,  as  the 
House  have  been  infonned  since  the  debate 
began,  that  she  has  passed  such  acts. 

I  might  remark  on  the  disposition  of  England 
to  settle  a  commercial  treaty,  and  the  known 
desire  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdo^vn,  (then  prime 
minister,)  in  1783,  to  fonn  such  an  one  on  the 
most  liberal  principles.  The  history  of  that 
business,  and  the  causes  which  prevented  its 
conclusion,  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the 
public.    The  powers  given  to  our  ministers 
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were  revoked,  and  jet  we  heer,  that  no  euch 
disposition  oq  tlie  part  of  Great  Britain  haa 
existed.  The  declorntion  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  parlia- 
ment, in  Jane,  IT93,  as  well  aa  the  oorrespond- 
ence  with  Mr.  Hammond,  allows  a  desire  to 
enter  upon  a  negotiatiun.  The  statement  of  the  , 
report  of  the  secretary  of  stale,  on  the  privi- 
leges and  restrictionB  of  onr  eommerce,  tliat 
Great  Britain  haa  shown  do  inclination  Ui  med- 
dle with  tlio  subject,  seema  to  he  incorrect. 

Tlie  expected  operation  of  Oie  resolutions  on 
different  nations,  is  obvious,  and  1  need  not  ex- 
amine their  enpposed  tendency  to  dispose  Great 
Britain  to  settle  en  equitable  treaty  with  tliia 
country ;  bnt  I  ask,  whether  those  who  hold 
saeh  langoage  towards  that  nation  as  I  have 
heard,  can  be  snppoacd  to  de.iire  a  treaty  and 
friendly  connection.  It  seema  to  be  thought 
a  merit  to  express  hatred:  it  is  common  and 
natural  to  desire  to  annoy  and  to  crush  those 
whom  we  hate,  bnt  it  is  somewhat  aingnlar  to 
pretend,  that  the  design  of  our  anger  is  to  em- 
brace them. 

The  tendency  of  angry  raeaaiu-es  to  friendly 
dispositions  nod  arrangements,  is  not  obvious. 
Wo  affect  to  believe,  that  we  shall  quarrel  unr- 
selves  into  their  good  will :  that  we  shall  beat 
a  new  path  to  peace  and  friendship  witli  Great 
Britain — one  that  ia  grown  up  with  thorns,  and 
lined  with  men-trapa  and  spring-gnna.  It  should 
be  called  the  war  path. 

To  do  JQstioe  to  the  subject,  its  promised  ad- 
vantages should  be  examined.  Exciting  tlie 
competition  of  the  French,  is  to  prove  an  ad- 
vantage to  this  country,  by  opening  a  new 
market  with  that  nation.  This  is  scarcely  in- 
telligible. If  it  means  any  thing,  it  is  an  ad- 
mission, that  their  market  ia  not  a  good  one, 
or  that  they  have  not  taken  measures  to  favor 
our  traffic  with  them.  In  either  case,  our  sys- 
tem is  absurd.  The  balance  of  trade  ia  against 
us,  and  in  favor  of  England.  But  the  reMilu- 
■■     "    "11  oiJy  aggravate  that  evil,  for,  by 


prqudici 
It  seem! 


ports  being  bought  dearer,  there  wonlJ 
money  and  more  need  of  it.  Necessitj 
produce  credit.  Where  the  laws  are  t 
will  Boon  find  its  jiroper  level ;  the 
credit  will  remain,  and  the  evil  will  di» 

But  t!ie  whole  theory  of  balances  o 
of  helping  it  by  restraint,  and  protectb 
systems  of  prohibition  and  restriction 
.'breign  nations,  as  well  as  the  remedy 
dit.  are  among  the  exploded  dogmas,  w 
equally  refuted  by  the  Diaxima  of  scie 
the  authority  of  time.  Majiy  sneb  top' 
been  advanced,  which  wero  known  to 
'  it  were  not  expected  as  or; 
be  believed,  that  the  111 
of  some  vnlae.  Althouj 
are  restrictions  on  one  side,  tbore  will 
hberty  left :  countu  restrictions,  by  i 
ing  that  liberty,  are  in  their  natnre 
tions  and  not  remedies.  We  compla 
British  restrictions  as  of  a  millstone ; 
system  will  be  another ;  so  that  our  tr. 
hope  to  be  situated  between  the  nppei 
nether  millstone. 

On  the  whole,  the  resolutions  eoni 
great  principles — to  control  trade  by 
stead  of  leaving  it  to  the  better  man 
of  the  merchants;  and  the  principle  of 
toary  law.  To  play  the  tyrant  in  the  c 
boose,  and  in  directing  the  privat«  eip 
our  citizens,  are  employments  equally  n 
of  discussion. 

Besides  the  advantages  of  the  sys 
have  been  called  to  anotiicr  view  of  i 
seems  to  have  leas  connection  with  th 
of  the  discussion.  The  acta  of  states, 
votes  of  public  bodies,  before  the  coo 
was  adopted,  and  the  votes  of  the  How 
have  been  stated  as  grounds  for  onr  i 
this  meaanre  at  this  time.  To  help  ■ 
trade,  to  repel  any  real  or  supposed  attt 
it,  cannot  fail  to  prepossess  the  mind: 
ingly,  the  first  feelings  of  every  man 
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he  British  West  India  islands  on  oor  supplies. 
admits  that  they  cannot  draw  them  so  well, 
nd  so  cheap,  from  any  other  quarter ;  bat  this 
I  not  the  point  Are  they  physically  depend- 
nt  ?  Can  we  starve  them — ^and  may  we  rca- 
onably  expect,  thus  to  dictate  to  Great  Britain 
free  admission  of  onr  vessels  into  her  islands  ? 
L  few  details  will  prove  the  negative. — ^Beef 
nd  pork  sent  from  the  now  United  States  to 
he  British  West  Indies,  1773,  fourteen  thon- 
and,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  barrels. 
a  the  war  time,  1780,  ditto  from  England, 
eventcen  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  nmety- 
ive :  at  the  end  of  the  war,  1788,  sixteen  tliou- 
and,  five  hundred  and  twenty-six.  Ireland 
izported,  on  an  average  of  seven  years  prior 
o  1777,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bar- 
els.  Salted  fish  the  English  take  in  abundance, 
md  prohibit  its  importation  from  us.  Butter 
ind  cheese  from  England  and  Ireland  are  but 
ately  banished  even  from  our  markets.  Ex- 
wrts  from  the  now  United  States,  1778 ;  horses, 
•wo  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight ; 
Attle,  one  thousand,  two  hundred  and  three ; 
iheep  and  hogs,  five  thousand,  three  hundred 
md  twenty.  Twenty-two  years  prior  to  1701, 
rere  exported  from  England  to  all  ports, 
wenty-nme  thousand,  one  hundred  and  tfiirty- 
»ne  horses.  Ireland,  on  an  average  of  seven 
rears  to  1777,  exported  four  thousand  and  forty 
ive  stock,  exclusive  of  hogs.  The  coast  of 
)arbary,  the  Cape  do  Vords,  &c.  supply  sheep 
ind  cattle.  The  islands,  since  the  war,  have 
Qcreased  their  domestic  supplies  to  a  great 
iMnee. 

The  now  United  States  exported  about  one 

inndred  and  Hiirty  thousand  barrels  of  flour, 

n  1773,  to  the  West  Indies.     Ireland,  by  graz- 

ng  less,  could  supply  wheat ;  England  herself 

isually  exports  it ;  she  also  imports  from  Arcli- 

uagel.     Sicily  and  the  Barbary  States  furnish 

vheat  in  abundance.     We  are  deceived,  when 

we  fancy  we   can  starve    foreign    countries. 

France  is  reckoned  to  consume  grain  at  the 

■ate  of  seven  bushels  to  each  soul.    Twenty-six 

nillions  of  souls,  tlie  quantity  one  hundred  and 

?ighty-two  millions  of  bushels.     We  export,  to 

fpesk  in  round  numbers,  five  or  six  millions  of 

bushels  to  xiU  the  different  countries,  which  we 

supply ;  a  trifle  this  to  their  wants.    Frugality 

is  a  greater  resource.   Instead  of  seven  bushels, 

pcrhai>8  two  could  be  saved  by  stinting  the 

consumption  of  the  food  of  cattle,  or  by  tlie  use 

of  other  food.    Two  bushels  saved  to  each  soul 

k  fifty-two  millions  of  bushels,  a  quantity  which 

tlie  whole  trading  world,  perhaps,  could  not 

famish.   Rice  is  said  to  be  prohibited  by  Spain 

ind  Portugal  to  favor  their  own.    Brazil  could 

wpply  tlieir  rice  instead  of  ours. 

I  must  warn  you  of  the  danger  of  despising 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  too  much  as  rivals  in 
the  West  India  supply  of  lumber,  especially  the 
Hjnner.  The  dependence,  the  English  had 
placed  on  them  some  years  ago,  failed,  partly 
"^nse  we  entered  into  competition  with  them 
®^  Very  superior  tenns,  and  partly  because  they 


were  then  in  an  infant  state.  They  are  now 
supposed  to  have  considerably  more  than  dou- 
blea  their  numbers  since  the  peace;  and  if, 
instead  of  having  us  for  competitors  for  the 
supply  as  before,  we  should  shut  ourselves  out 
by  refusing  our  supplies,  or  being  refiised  entry 
for  them,  those  two  colonies  would  rise  fVom 
the  ground;  at  least  we  should  do  more  to 
bring  it  about  thon  the  English  ministry  have 
been  able  to  do.  In  1772,  six  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  vessels,  the  actual  tonnage  of 
which  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand, were  employed  in  the  West  India  trade 
from  Great  Britain.  They  were  supposed,  on 
good  ground,  to  be  but  half  freighted  to  the 
islands;  they  might  carry  lumber,  and  the 
freight  supposed  to  be  deficient  would  be,  at 
forty  shillings  sterling  the  ton,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thousand  pounds  sterling.  This 
sum  would  diminish  the  extra  charge  of  carry- 
ing lumber  to  the  islands.  But  is  lumber  to  be 
had  ? — ^Yes.  in  Germany,  and  from  the  Baltic 
It  is  even  cheaper  in  Europe  than  our  own : 
besides  which,  the  hard  woods,  used  in  mills, 
are  abundant  in  the  islands. 

We  are  told  they  can  sell  their  rum  only  to 
the  United  States.  This  concerns  not  their 
subsistence,  but  their  profit  Examine  it,  how- 
ever. In  1773,  the  now  United  States  took 
near  three  million  gallons  of  mm.  The  re- 
maining British  colonies,  Newfoundland,  and 
the  African  coast,  have  a  considerable  demand 
for  this  article.  The  demand  of  Ireland  is  very 
much  on  the  increase.  It  was,  in  1768,  five 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  gallons;  1770, 
one  million,  Hve  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thou- 
sand gallons ;  1778,  one  million,  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  thousand  gallons. 

Thus  we  see,  a  total  stoppage  of  the  West 
India  trade  would  not  starve  the  islanders.  It 
would  affect  us  deeply ;  we  should  lose  the  sole 
of  onr  products,  and,  of  course,  not  gain  the 
carriage  in  our  own  vessels ;  the  object  of  the 
contest  would  be  no  nearer  our  reach  than  be- 
fore. Instead,  however,  of  a  total  stoppage  of 
the  intercourse,  it  might  happen,  that  each 
nation  prohibiting  the  vessels  of  the  other, 
some  third  nation  would  carry  on  the  traffic  in 
its  own  bottoms.  While  this  measure  would 
disarm  our  system,  it  would  make  it  recoil  upon 
ourselves.  It  would,  in  effect,  operate  chiefly 
to  obstruct  the  sale  of  our  products.  If  they 
should  remain  unsi>ld,  it  would  be  so  much  dead 
loss ;  or  if  the  effect  should  be  to  raise  the  price 
on  tlie  consumers,  it  would  either  lessen  the 
consumption,  or  raise  up  rivals  in  the  supply. 
The  contest,  as  it  respects  the  West  India  trade, 
is  in  every  respect  against  us.  To  embarrass 
the  supply  from  the  United  States,  supposing 
the  worst  as  it  regards  the  planters,  can  do  no 
more  than  enhance  the  price  of  sugar,  coffee 
and  other  products.  The  French  islands  are 
now  in  ruins,  and  the  English  planters  have  an 
increased  price  and  double  demand  in  conse- 
quence. While  Great  Britain  confined  the 
colony  trade  to  herself,  she  gave  to  the  colonists 
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in  return  a  motiopolj  in  lier  consumption  of 
West  India  erlitlea.  The  extra  expense,  ariHing 
from  the  severest  operation  of  our  system,  is 
already  provided  against,  two  fold ;  like  other 
charges  on  the  prodaots  of  labor  and  capital, 
the  burden  will  fall  on  the  consumer.  The 
luxurious  and  opulent  consumer  in  Enrope  will 
not  regard,  and  perhaps  will  not  know,  the  iu- 
oreaM  of  price  nor  the  oauae  of  it.  The  new 
settler,  who  clears  hia  land  and  sells  the  lum- 
ber, will  feel  any  convalsion  in  the  market 
more  sensibly,  without  being  ohje  to  sustain  it 
at  all.  It  is  ft  contest  of  wealth  against  want 
of  seif-donial,  between  Inmry  and  daily  sulsist- 
once,  that  we  provoke  with  so  much  confidence 
of  success.  A  man  of  experience  in  the  West 
India  trade  will  aee  this  contrast  more  strongly 
than  it  is  possible  to  represent  it. 

One  of  the  excellences,  for  which  the  mea- 
snra  is  recommended,  is,  Uiat  it  will  afiect  our 
juports.  Wlmt  is  oSbrcd  aa  an  argument,  is 
reiulj  on  objection.  Who  will  supply  our 
wants  I  Our  own  manufactures  are  growing, 
and  it  ia  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  Uiat  they 
are.    But  it  wonid  be  wrong  to  OTcrrate  their 

Xcity  to  clotbe  us.  The  same  number  of 
bitanfa  require  more  and  more,  because 
wealth  inureasea.  Add  to  this  the  rapid  growth 
of  onr  nnmbers,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  correct 
to  estimate  the  progress  of  manufactures  as 
only  keeping  pace  witli  that  of  our  increasing 
oonsum])tion  and  population.  It  follows,  that 
we  shall  continue  to  demand,  in  future,  to  the 
amount  of  oar  present  import-ation.  It  is  n  ' 
intended  by  the  resolutions,  that  we  shall  ii 
port  from  England.  Holland  and  the  noTth 
Enrope  do  not  furnish  a  sufficient  variety, 
sufficient  quantity  for  onr  consumption.  It  is 
in  v^n  to  look  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Italian  States.  We  are  expected  to  depend 
principally  upon  France:  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
amine the  ground  of  this  dependence  without 
adverting  to  the  present  situation  or  that 


a  part  of  it  for  our  supply ;  at  proeent.  ani 
many  years,  she  wiU  not  bo  bo  mnch  a  fnm 
i  consumer.  It  is  therefore  obvious, 
shall  import  our  supplies  either  direct 
indirectly  from  Great  Britain.  Any  obstrui 
to  the  importation  will  raise  the  price  v 
we  who  consume  mast  bear. 

That  part  of  tlie  argument  which  rests  or 
supposed  distress  of  the  British  manufacti 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  our  market, 
every  view  unfounded.  They  would  not 
the  market,  in  fact,  and  if  they  did,  we 
digiously  exaggerate  the    importance  of 

Stion  to  the  British  workmen.  Im; 
Dubtless  is,  but  a  little  attention 
expose  tlie  extreme  folly  of  the  opinion, 
they  would  be  brought  to  onr  feet  by  a  tri 
onr  self-denying  spirit.  England  now  sopp' 
France  in  the  important  Lerant  trade,  a 
supply  of  maunfactured  goods  to  the  East, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  West  Indies,  to  S] 
Portugal,  and  their  dependencies,  ller  t 
with  Russia  has,  of  late,  vastly  increased; 
she  is  treating  for  a  trade  with  China 
that  the  new  demands  of  English  manufact' 
consequent  open  the  depression  of  FraoM 
rival,  has  amounted  to  much  more  than 
whole  American  importation,  which  is 
three  millions. 

The  ill  efiect  of  a  system  of  restriction 
prohibition  in  the  West  Indies,  has  been  not 
already.  The  privileges  allowed  to  our  en 
to  England  may  be  withdraw^  and  prohibi 
or  high  duties  imposed. 

The  system  before  us  is  a  mischief  that 
to  the  root  of  our  prosperity.  The  march 
will  suffer  by  the  schemes  and  projects 
now  theory.  Great  nmnbers  were  ruinM 
the  convulsions  of  177B.  They  are  an  ordi 
citizens  deserving  better  of  goTemmeot  - 
to  be  involved  in  new  confusionti.  It  is  wt 
to  make  our  trade  wage  war  for  onr  jxilitiM 
scarcely  said  that  it  ia  a  thing  t 
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instrament  of  avenging  oor  political  resent- 
ments. Those  who  aSfect  to  dread  foreign 
influence,  will  do  well  to  avoid  a  partner- 
ship in  European  jealousies  and  rivalships. 
Courting  the  fnendship  of  the  one,  and  pro- 
voking the  hatred  of  the  other,  is  dangerous  to 
our  real  independence;  for  it  would  compel 
America  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
one  for  protection  against  the  other.  Then 
foreign  influence,  pernicious  as  it  is,  would  he 
sought  for;  and  though  it  should  he  shunned, 
it  could  not  he  resided.  The  connections  of 
trade  form  ties  hetween  individuals,  and  pro- 
duce little  control  over  government.  They  are 
the  ties  of  peace,  and  are  neither  corrupt  nor 
oorrupling. 

We  have  h^pilj  escaped  from  a  state  of  the 
most  imminent  danger  to  our  peace:  a  false 
step  would  lose  all  the  security  for  its  continu- 
aaoe,  which  we  owe  at  this  moment  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  President.  What  is  to  save  us  from 
war?  Not  our  own  power  which  inspires  no 
terror;  not  the  gentle  and  forhearing  spirit  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  at  this  crisis ;  not  the 
weakness  of  England;  not  her  affection  for 
this  country,  if  we  helieve  the  assurances  of 
flentlemen  on  the  other  side.  What  is  it,  then? 
It  is  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  have 
America  for  a  customer  rather  than  an  enemy: 
and  it  is  precisely  that  interest  which  gentle- 
men are  so  eager  to  take  away  and  to  transfer 
to  France.  And  what  is  stranger  still,  they 
88J  they  rely  on  that  operation  as  a  means  of 
producing  peace  with  the  Indians  and  Alge- 
rinea.  The  wounds  inflicted  on  Great  Britain 
l^  our  enmity,  are  expected  to  excite  her  to 
supplicate  oar  friendship,  and  to  appease  ns  by 
soothing  the  animosity  of  onr  enemies.  What  is 
to  produce  effects  so  mystical,  so  opposite  to 
nature,  so  much  exce<>ding  the  efficacy  of  their 
pretended  causes?  This  wonder-working  pa- 
per on  the  table  is  the  weapon  of  terror  and 
destruction.  Like  the  writing  on  Belshozzor's 
wall,  it  is  to  strike  parliaments  and  nations 
with  dismay:  it  is  to  be  stronger  tlian  fleets 
against  pirates,  or  than  armies  against  Indians. 
After  the  examination  it  has  undergone,  credu- 
lity itself  will  laugh  at  these  pretensions. 

We  pretend  to  expect,  not  by  the  force  of 
our  restrictions,  but  by  the  mere  show  of  our 
spirit,  to  level  all  the  fences  that  have  guarded 
for  ages  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade.   The 
repeal  of  the  navigation  act  of  England,  which 
ii  cherished  as  the  palladium  of  her  safety, 
irMch  time  has  rendered  venerable,  and  pros- 
perity endeared  to  her  people,  is  to  be  extort- 
ed, from  her  fears  of  a  weaker  nation.    It  is 
iwt  to  be  yielded  freely,  but  violently  torn  from 
W;  and  yet  the  idea  of  a  struggle  to  prevent 
indignity  and  loss,  is  considered  as  a  chimera 
too  ridiculous  for  sober  refutation.    She  will 
WA  dare,  say  they,  to  resent  it ;  and  gentlemen 
we  pledged  themselves  for  the  success  of  the 
•ttempt :   what  is  treated  as  a  phantom,   is 
'o^iched  by  fact.    Her  navigation  act  is  known 


to  have  caused  an  immediate  contest  with  the 
Dutch,  and  four  desperate  sea  fights  ensued  in 
consequence,  the  very  year  of  its  passage. 

IIow  far  it  is  an  act  of  aggression  for  a  neu- 
tral nation  to  assist  the  supplies  of  one  neigh- 
bor, and  to  annoy  and  distress  another,  at  the 
crisis  of  a  contest  between  the  two,  which 
strains  their  strength  to  the  utmost,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  might  not  agree  in  deciding; 
but  the  tendency  of  such  unseasonable  partid- 
ity  to  exasperate  the  spirit  of  hostility  against 
the  intruder,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  language 
of  the  French  government  would  not  soothe 
this  spirit.  It  proposes,  on  the  sole  condition 
of  a  political  connection,  to  extend  to  us  a  part 
of  their  West  India  commerce.  The  comci- 
dence  of  our  measures  with  their  invitation, 
however  singular,  needs  no  comment.  Of  all 
men,  those  are  least  consistent  who  believe  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  regulations,  and  yet  affect  to 
ridicule  their  hostile  tendency.  In  the  com- 
mercial conflict,  say  they,  we  shall  surely  pre- 
vail and  effectually  humble  Great  Britain. 

In  open  war  we  are  the  weaker,  and  shall  be 
brought  into  danger,  if  not  to  rum.  It  de- 
pends, therefore,  according  to  their  own  rea- 
soning, on  Great  Britain  herself  whether  £^e 
will  persist  in  a  struggle  which  wiU  disgrace 
and  weaken  her,  or  turn  it  into  a  war  wMch 
will  throw  the  shame  and  ruin  upon  her  an- 
tagonist. The  topics  which  furnish  arguments 
to  show  the  danger  to  our  peace  frdm  ue  reso- 
lutions, ore  too  fruitful  to  oe  exhausted.  But 
without  pursuing  them  further,  the  experience 
of  niankmd  has  shown  that  commercial  rival- 
ships,  which  spring  from  mutual  efforts  for  mo- 
nopoly, have  kindled  more  wars,  and  wasted 
the  earth  more,  than  the  spirit  of  conquest. 

I  hope  we  shall  show  by  our  vote  that  we 
deem  it  better  policy  to  feed  nations  than  to 
starve  them,  and  that  we  shall  never  be  so  un- 
wise as  to  put  our  good  customers  into  a  situa- 
tion to  be  forced  to  make  every  exertion  to  do 
without  us.  By  cherishing  the  arts  of  peace, 
we  sliall  acquire,  and  we  ore  actually  acquiring, 
the  strength  and  resources  for  a  war.  InsteiS 
of  seeking  treaties,  we  ought  to  shun  them ;  for 
the  later  they  shall  bo  formed,  the  better  will 
be  the  tenns :  we  shall  have  more  to  give,  and 
more  to  witlihold.  Wo  have  not  yet  token  our 
proper  rank,  nor  acquired  that  consideration, 
which  will  not  be  refused  us,  if  we  persist  in 
prudent  and  pacific  counsels ;  if  we  give  time 
for  our  strength  to  mature  itself.  Though 
America  is  rising  with  a  giant's  strength,  its 
bones  are  yet  but  cartilages.  By  delaying  the 
beginning  of  a  conflict,  we  insure  the  victory. 

By  voting  out  the  resolutions,  we  shall  show 
to  our  own  citizens  and  foreign  nations  that 
our  prudence  has  prevailed  over  our  prejudices, 
that  we  prefer  our  interests  to  our  resentments. 
Let  us  assert  a  genuine  independence  of  spirit ; 
we  shall  be  ffSsQ  to  our  duty  and  feelings  as 
Americans,  if  we  basely  descend  to  a  servile 
dependence  on  France  and  Great  Britain. 
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THE  BRITISH  TREATY. 

A  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Naviga-  It  would  be  strange,  that  a  snbjecti  whiob 

tion  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri-  ^^  roused  in  turn  aU  the  paMions  of  the  ooon- 

♦«;«  «,-«  ^^«^i«^«;i  ««  ♦i.^  «;«^f«^«#i»  A^^  ^f  ^rv,  should  be  discussed  without  the  internr- 

tarn,  was  concluded  on  the  nmeteentn  day  or  ^  •''    ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^„.  ^,.^     «t^  .^  ^^^    .  -. 

"^     ,        ..        n                1    .               . /•  a  ^'^^  ^*  *^7  ^*  ^^^  own.    We  are  men,  and 

November,  1794.    Subsequently  it  was  ratified  therefore  not  exempt  from  those  passions :  m 

by  the  President    On  the  second  of  March,  citizens  and  representatives,  we  feel  the  inter- 

1796,  the  President  proclaimed  it  tlie  law  of  the  csts  tliat  must  excite  them.    The  hazard  of 

land,  and  the  same  day  commmiicated  it  to  the  ^^^l  ^w?tr.TnT  Hu!if^^^    ^If^ 

'^                           •',         ,        ji.i_  sions.     \V  e  are  not  aismterested ;  it  is  mipoa- 

House  of  Representatives,  m  order  that  the  gible  we  sliould  bo  dispassionate.    The  warmih 

necessary  appropriations   might  be  made  to  of  such  feelings  may  becloud  the  judgmenti 

carry  it  into  effect    On  the  twenty-eighth  of  ^^^  ^ot  a  time,  pervert  the  understanding. 

April  following,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  ^^^  *^«  Vf^'''  ^^^'^^'^^^  ^."^  ^^^,  ^^^J  ^ 

^                ^^'  sharpened  the  spirit  ci  mouiry,  and  given  an 

the  subjoined  resolution:    '' Bewlted,  as  the  animation  to  the  debate.    The  public  attention 

opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  it  is  expedient  has  been  quickened  to  mark  the  progress  of  the 

to  pass  the  laws  necessary  for  carrying  into  discussion,  and  ii4  judgment,  often  hasty  and 

effect  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain;"  Mr.  erroneous  on  firet  impressions,  has  bec^^^ 

.              ,      ,                                         '  and  enlightened  at  last  Our  result  will,  I  kope^ 

Ames  spoke  tnus :  ^^  ^^j^^^.  account,  be  the  safer  and  more  matorei 

Me.  Chaibman,  I  entertain  the  hope,  per-  ^  ^®^^^  ^^^%  accordant  with  that  of  the  nar 
haps  a  rash  one,  that  my  strength  will  hold  me  ^2""  ^he  only  constant  agente  in  pobticd 
out  to  speak  a  few  minutes.  »f  ^*"  are  the  passions  of  men.  Shall  we  corn- 
In  my  judgment,  a  right  decision  wiU  depend  plain  of  our  nature-sh^l  we  say  that  mtfi 
more  on  the  temper  and  manner,  with  which  o°rfi<;  to  have  been  made  otherwise?  It  to 
we  may  prevaU  upon  ourselves  to  contemplate  '!?'^^  already,  because  he.  from  whom  we  de* 
the  subject,  than  upon  the  development  of  any  "^e  our  nature,  ordained  it  so;  and  ^QM 
profound  political  principles,  or  any  remark-  thus  made  and  thus  acting,  the  cause  of  tmtJi 
able  skill  in  the  application  of  tiiem.  K  we  ^^\  ^\^^  P^^^^o  good  is  tlie  more  surely  pro- 
could  succeed  to  neutralize  our  inclinations,  we  ^oted.  ^,  ^ ,  ,  ,  .  , 
should  find  less  difficulty  than  we  have  to  ap-  .  P«*  »^  attempt  has  been  made  to  produce  an 
prebend  in  surmounting  aU  our  objections.  influence  of  a  nature  more  stubborn,  and  more 
Tlie  suggestion,  a  fow  days  j^o,  that  the  J^^^^^^^^^l^  to  truth.  It  is  very  unfairly  pre- 
Ilun^  manifested  symptoms  of  heat  and  irrita-  tended,  that  the  constitutional  nght  of  thii 
tion,  was  made  and  retorted  as  if  the  charge  "<>^^,  "  ^t  stake,  and  to  be  asserted  and  pre- 

ought  to  create  surprise,  and  would  convey  re-  f^^^^,  «';'/  .^^'/.u^''^''  '''*  ^^®  ^T'^'y-t' J^^ 

proach.    Let  us  be  more  just  to  ourselves,  and  ^^^^r  it  said,  that  this  is  a  struggle  for  liberty,  a 

to  the  occasion.    Let  us  not  affect  to  deny  the  "J?"'^  resistance  against  the  desi^  to  nullify 

existence  and  the  intrusion  of  some  portion  of  this  assembly,  and  to  make  it  a  cipher  m  liie 

prejudice  and  feeling  into  the  debate,  when,  government :   that  the  President  and  senate, 

from  the  very  structure  of  our  nature,   we  the  numerous  meetings  m  the  cities,  and  the 

ought  to  anticipate  the  circumstance  as  a  prob-  influence  of  the  general  alarm  of  the  conntiy. 

ability,  and  when  we  are  admonished  by  the  ^"^  the  agents  and  mstruments  of  a  scheme  of 

evidence  of  our  senses  that  it  is  the  fact  coercion  and  terror,  to  force  the  tr^ty  down 

How  can  we  make  professions  for  ourselves,  our  throats,  though  we  loathe  it  and  in  spita 
and  offer  exhortatioiw  to  the  House,  that  no  of  the  clearest  convictions  of  duty  and  con- 
influence  should  be  felt  but  that  of  duty,  and  wiience.  i  .  . 
no  guide  resi)ected  but  that  of  the  understand-  }^}-^  necessary  to  pause  here  and  mqnire, 
ing,  while  the  peal  to  rally  every  passion  of  whether  suggestions  of  this  kind  be  not  unfair 
mail  is  continually  ringing  ii  our  eaw.  P  their  very  texture  and  fabnc,  and  pcmidoua 

Our  understandings  have  been  addressed,  it  >?  ^^  their  mfluences.    They  oppose  an  obsta- 

is  true,  and  with  ability  and  effect;  but,  I  de-  ^le  m  the  path  of  imiuiry,  not  simply  discour- 

mand,  has  any  comer  of  the  heart  been  left  a?\?g»  but  abs<)lutely  msurmountable.     They 

unexplored?     It  has  been  ransacked  to  find  ^lU  not  yield  to  argument ;  for  as  they  were 

auxiliary  arguments,  .and,  when  that  attempt  not  reasoned  up,  tlicy  cannot  be  reasoned  down, 

failed,  to  awaken  the  sensibilities  that  would  They  are  higher  than  a  Chinese  wall  m  l^utli'a 

require  none.    Every  prejudice  and  feeling  has  ^ay,  and  built  of  materials  that  are  indestrue- 

been  summoned  to  listen  to  some  peculiar  style  Ji^^-    ?Y^^  *^1«  reinams,  it  is  vain  to  argue; 

of  address ;  and  yet  we  seem  to  believe,  and  to  ^^  ^  ^»»^  ^^  ^^  ^  this  mounUin,  be  thou  cart 

consider  a  doubt  as  an  affront  that  we  are 

strangers  to  any  influence  but  that  of  unbiassed  •  gee  niidroth's  History  of  the  United  Statot,  aeeoad  » 

reason.  rlea,  toI.  l,  pogo  589,  ct  acq. 
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Qto  the  sea.  For,  I  aak  of  the  men  of  know- 
odse  of  the  world,  whether  they  would  not 
Lold  him  for  a  blockhead,  that  should  hope  to 
•reTaH  in  an  argoment,  whose  scope  and  ob- 
ect  is  to  mortif  J  the  self-loye  of  the  expected 
•roselyte  t  I  uak  further,  when  snch  attempts 
Jive  been  made,  have  thej  not  failed  of  snc- 
es8  f  The  indignant  heart  repels  a  conviction 
hut  is  believed  to  debase  it. 

The  self-love  of  an  individual  is  not  warmer 
a  its  sense,  nor  more  constant  in  its  action, 
ban  what  is  called  in  French,  Vesprit  du  carps, 
r  the  self-love  of  an  assembly ;  that  jealous 
faction  which  a  body  of  men  is  always  found 
>  bear  towards  its  own  prerogatives  and  power. 
'Will  not  condemn  this  passion.  Why  should 
-«  urge  an  unmeaning  censure,  or  yield  to 
r^oundless  fears  that  truth  and  duty  will  bej 
kMindoned,  because  men  in  a  public  assembly 
r^e  still  men,  and  feel  that  esprit  du  eorfs 
'liich  is  one  of  the  laws  of  their  nature  ?  Still 
should  we  despond  or  complain,  if  we  re- 
that  this  very  spirit  is  a  guardian  instinct, 
watches  over  the  life  of  this  assembly. 
^  cherishes  the  principle  of  self-preservation, 
a.«i  without  its  existence,  and  its  existence 
ni'th  all  the  strength  wo  see  it  possess,  the 
rl vileges  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
emI  mediately  the  liberties  of  the  people,  would 
o^  be  guarded,  as  they  are,  with  a  vigilance 
^^Mi  never  sleeps,  and  an  unrelaxing  constancy 
cul  courage. 

If  the  consequences,  most  unfairiy  attributed 
o  the  vote  in  the  affirmative,  wore  not  chi- 
merical, and  worse,  for  they  are  deceptive,  I 
l^ould  think  it  a  reproach  to  be  found  even 
noderate  in  my  zeal,  to  assert  the  constitutional 
powers  of  this  assembly ;  and  whenever  they 
shall  be  in  real  danger,  the  present  occasion 
affords  proof,  that  there  will  bo  no  want  of  ad- 
vocates and  champions. 

Indeed,  so  prompt  are  these  feelings,  and 
when  once  roused,  so  difficult  to  pacify,  that  if 
we  conld  prove  the  alarm  was  groundless,  the 
prejadiee  against  the  appropriations  may  tq- 
in^  on  the  mind,  and  it  may  even  pass  for  an 
wt  of  prudence  and  duty  to  negative  a  measure, 
which  was  lately  believed  by  ourselves,  and 
iMy  hereafter  be  misconceived  by  others,  to 
cacroach  upon  the  powers  of  the  House.  Prin- 
ciples that  bear  a  remote  affinity  with  usurpa- 
tion on  those  powers  will  be  rejected,  not 
merelj  as  errors,  but  as  wrongs.    Our  sensibi- 
lities will  shrink  from  a  post,  where  it  is  possi- 
We  thej  may  be  wounded,  and  be  inflamed  by 
^  lightest  suspicion  of  an  assault 

Whue  these  prepossessions  remain,  all  argu- 
iwiit  is  useless.  It  may  be  heard  with  the 
ceremony  of  attention,  and  lavish  its  own  re- 
fioorces,  and  the  patience  it  wearies,  to  no 
runner  of  purpose.  The  ears  may  be  open, 
l>at  the  mind  will  remain  locked  up,  and  every 
pa«9  to  tlie  understanding  guarded. 

Cnless,  therefore,  this  j^ous  and  repulsive 
itsr  for  the  rights  of  the  House  can  be  aJlayed, 
J  will  not  ask  a  hearing. 


I  cannot  press  this  topic  too  far;  I  cannot 
address  myself  with  too  much  emphasis  to  the 
magnanimity  and  candor  of  those  who  sit  here, 
to  suspect  tiieir  own  feelings,  and,  while  they 
do,  to  examine  the  grounds  of  their  alarm.  I 
repeat  it,  we  must  conquer  our  persuasion,  that 
this  body  has  an  interest  in  one  side  of  the 
question  more  than  the  other,  before  we  at- 
tempt to  surmount  our  objections.  On  most 
subjects,  and  solemn  ones  too,  perhaps  in  the 
most  solemn  of  all,  we  form  our  creed  more 
from  inclination  than  evidence. 

Let  me  expostulate  with  gentlemen  to  admit, 
if  it  be  only  by  way  of  supposition,  and  for  a 
moment,  that  it  is  barely  possible  tliey  have 
yielded  too  suddenly  to  their  alarms  for  the 
powers  of  this  House;  that  the  addresses, 
which  have  been  made  with  such  variety  of 
forms,  and  witli  so  great  dexterity  in  some  of 
them,  to  all  that  is  prejudice  and  passion  in  the 
heart,  are  either  the  effects  or  the  instruments 
of  artifice  and  deception,  and  then  let  them  see 
the  subject  once  mor^  in  its  singleness  and 
simplicity. 

It  will  be  impossible,  on  taking  a  fair  review 
of  the  subject,  to  justify  the  passionate  appeals 
that  have  been  made  to  us  to  struggle  for  our 
liberties  and  rights,  and  the  solemn  exhortations 
to  reject  the  proposition,  said  to  bo  concealed 
in  that  on  your  table,  to  surrender  them  for 
ever.  In  spite  of  this  mock  solemnity,  I  demand, 
if  the  House  will  not  concur  in  the  measure  to 
execute  the  treaty,  what  other  course  shall  we 
take?  How  many  ways  of  proceeding  lie  open 
before  us  ? 

In  the  nature  of  things  there  are  but  three ; 
we  are  either  to  make  the  treaty,  to  observe  it, 
or  break  it.  It  would  bo  absurd  to  say  we  will 
do  neither.  If  I  may  repeat  a  phrase  already 
so  much  abused,  wo  are  under  coercion  to  do 
one  of  them,  and  we  liavo  no  power,  by  the 
exercise  of  our  discretion,  to  prevent  the  con- 
sequences of  a  choice. 

By  refusing  to  act,  we  choose.  Tho  treaty 
will  bo  broken  and  fall  to  the  ground.  Where 
is  the  fitness,  then,  of  replying  to  those  who 
urge  upon  tho  House  tho  topics  of  duty  and 
policy,  that  they  attempt  to  force  tho  treaty 
down,  and  to  compel  this  a<»scmbly  to  renounce 
its  discretion  and  to  degrade  itself  to  tho  rank 
of  a  blind  and  passive  instrument  in  tho  hands 
of  the  treaty-making  power?  In  case  wo  reject 
tho  appropriation,  we  do  not  secure  any  gi'oater 
liberty  of  action,  wo  gain  no  safer  shelter  than 
before  from  the  consequences  of  tho  decision. 
Indeed,  they  are  not  to  be  evaded.  It  is  neither 
just  nor  manly  to  complain  that  the  treaty- 
making  power  has  produced  this  coercion  to 
act.  It  IS  not  tho  art  or  the  despotism  of  that 
power,  it  is  tho  nature  of  thinfrs  that  compels, 
bhall  we,  dreading  to  become  the  blind  instru- 
ments of  power,  yield  ourselves  the  blinder 
dupes  of  mere  sounds  of  imposture  ?  Yet  that 
word,  that  empty  word,  coercion,  has  given  scope 
to  an  eloquence,  that,  one  would  imagine,  could 
not  be  tired,  and  did  not  choose  to  bo  quieted. 
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B  etill  more  in  detail  the  alter- 
natives that  are  before  ds,  aiid  wo  Bhall  scarcely 
&ii  to  Bee.  in  still  strooger  lights  the  futility  of 
our  apprenensiona  for  the  power  and  libortj  of 
tlic  Hou^c. 

If,  as  W)tne  have  Buggoated,  the  thing  called 
a  treaty  is  incomplete,  if  it  has  no  binding  force 
or  obligation,  the  firet  qnestion  is,  wili  this 
House  complete  the  instrument,  and,  by  con- 
curring, impart  to  it  that  force  which  it  wants. 

The  doctrine  has  been  avowed,  that  the 
treaty,  though  formally  ratified  by  the  executive 

ewer  of  both  nations,  though  published  as  a 
r  for  our  own  by  the  President's  proclama- 
tion, is  still  a  mere  proposition  snbmitted  to 
this  assembly,  no  way  distinguishable  in  point 
of  niithority  or  obligation,  from  a  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  or  any  otlier  original 
act  of  ordinory  legislation.  This  doctrine,  so 
novel  in  our  country,  yet  bo  dear  to  many,  pre- 
cisely for  the  reason,  that  in  the  contention  for 
power,  victory  is  always  dear,  is  obviously 
repugnant  to  tJie  very  terms  as  welt  as  the  fair 
interpretation  of  onr  own  rcBolutions— (Mr. 
Blonnt's.)  We  declare,  that  the  treaty-making 
power  ifl  escluflively  vested  in  the  President 
and  Senate,  and  not  in  this  Bouse.  Need  I  say, 
that  we  fly  in  the  face  of  that  resolution,  when 
we  pretend,  that  the  acts  of  that  power  ore 
not  valid  until  we  have  concurred  in  thcni  ?  It 
would  bo  nonsense,  or  worse,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  tlie  most  glaring  oontradiotion,  Bod  to 
claim  a  ehare  in  a  power,  which  wc  at  the 
same  time  disclaim  as  exclusively  vested  in 
other  departments. 

What  cim  be  more  strange  than  to  say,  that 
the  compacts  of  the  President  and  Senate  with 
foreign  nations  are  treaties,  withunt  onr  agency, 
and  yet  those  compacte  wont  all  power  and 
obligation,  until  they  arc  sanctioned  by  onr 
concurrence)  It  is  not  my  design  in  this  place, 
if  at  all,  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  this  part 
of  the  fiubjf  ft.     I  will,  at  least  for  the  present. 


treaties;  that  i«  the  oonstitational  provi 
our  discretion.  Bo  it  bo.  What  fo 
Treatiea,  when  B(ijudged  by  us  to  be 
pedient,  fall  to  tlie  ground,  and  the  pnblii 
is  not  hurt.  This,  incredible  and  cxtrai 
as  it  may  seem,  is  asserted.  The  amount 
in  plainer  language,  ia  this — tb©  Preaidat 
Senate  are  to  mul>o  national  bargains,  an 
House  has  nothing  to  do  in  making  tbem. 
bad  bargdns  do  not  bind  this  iToose,  a 
inevitable  consequcnoe,  do  aot  bind  the  n 
When  a  national  bargain,  called  a  trea 
made,  its  binding  forco  does  not  depend 
the  making,  bnt  npon  onr  opinion  that 
good.  As  our  opinion  on  the  matter  o 
known  and  declared  only  by  oarselres, 
sitting  in  our  legislative  capacity,  the  b 
though  ratified,  and,  as  we  choose  to  tei 
made,  is  hung  up  in  Guspenso,  till  our  ee 
ascertained.  We  condemn  tb«  bargun,  i 
falls,  though,  as  we  say,  our  E^th  doei 
We  approve  a  bargain  as  expedient,  a 
stands  firm,  and  binds  tbe  nation.  Yet, 
in  this  latter  case,  its  force  is  plunl] 
derived  from  the  ratilicatioti  by  the  b 
making  power,  but  from  onr  approb 
Who  will  trace  tliese  inferences,  ana  pi 
that  we  have  no  share,  according  to  th« 
meat,  in  tlie  treaty-making  power  t 
opinions,  nevertheless,  havo  been  advt 
with  infinite  zeal  and  perseverance.  Is  i 
sible  that  any  man  can  bo  hardy  enoo 
avow  them  and  their  ridiculous  consequet 


tive  is  fairly  presented  to  the  mind,  irli 
we  will  observe  the  treaty  or  break  it 
in  fact,  is  the  naked  question. 

H  we  choose  to  observe  it  with  good 
our  conrse  is  obvious.  'Whatever  is  slipii 
to  be  done  by  the  nation,  mnst  be  eon 
with.  Our  agency,  if  it  should  be  reqt 
cannot  bo  properly  refiiscd.     And  1  do  ni 
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aaerifioes  the  interesti  the  honor,  the  independ- 
ence, of  the  United  States,  and  tne  faith  of  oar 
engagements  to  France.  If  we  listen  to  the 
dionor  of  partj  intemperance,  the  evils  are  of 
a  nmnber  not  to  he  coonted,  and  of  -a  nature 
not  to  he  home,  even  in  idea.  The  language  of 
passion  and  exaggeration  may  silence  that  of 
sober  reason  in  (^er  places,  it  has  not  done  it 
here.  The  qnestion  here  is,  whether  the  treaty 
be  Teallr  so  Terj  fatal  as  to  oblige  the  nation 
to  break  its  ftith.  I  admit  that  snch  a  treaty 
ought  not  to  be  ezecnted.  I  admit  that  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  society,  as  well 
as  of  individnals.  It  wonld,  perhaps,  be  deemed 
an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  that  a  treaty,  which 
Tiolates  snoh  a  principle.  I  wave  also,  for  the 
present,  any  inqniiy,  what  departments  shall 
represent  the  nation,  and  annul  the  stipnlations 
of  a  treaty.  I  content  myself  with  pursning 
the  incniry,  whether  the  nature  of  this  compact 
be  soch  as  to  justify  our  refusal  to  carry  it  into 
effects  A  treaty  is  the  promise  of  a  nation. 
Kow,  promises  do  not  always  bind  him  that 
makes  them. 

Bat  I  lay  down  two  rules,  which  ought  to 
gnide  ns  in  this  case.  The  treaty  must  appear 
to  be  bad,  not  merely  in  the  petty  details,  but 
in  its  character,  principle  and  mass.  And  in 
Hke  next  place,  this  ought  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  decided  and  general  concurrence  of  the  en- 
ligfatened  public  I  confess  there  seems  to  me 
something  very  like  ridicule  thrown  over  the 
debate  by  the  discussion  of  the  articles  in  detail. 

The  undecided  point  is,  shall  we  break  our 
faith.  ?  And  while  our  country  and  enlightened 
Europe  await  the  issue  with  more  than  curiosity, 
we  are  employed  to  gather  peacomoal,  and 
article  by  article,  from  the  instrument,  a  justi- 
fication for  the  deed  by  trivial  calculations  of 
commercial  profit  and  loss.  This  is  little  worthy 
of  the  subject,  of  this  body,  or  of  the  nation. 
If  the  treaty  is  bad,  it  will  appear  to  bo  so  in 
its  mass.  Evil  to  a  fatal  extreme,  if  that  be  its 
tendency,  requires  no  proof;  it  brings  it.  Ex- 
tremes speak  for  themselves  and  make  their 
own  law.  What  if  the  direct  voyage  of  Ame- 
rican ships  to  Jamaica  with  horses  or  lumber, 
might  net  one  or  two  per  centum  more  than  the 
present  trade  to  Surinam ;  would  the  ])roof  of 
the  fact  avail  any  thing  in  so  grave  a  question 
as  the  violation  of  the  public  engagements  ? 

It  is  in  vain  to  allege,  that  our  faith,  plighted 
to  France,  is  violated  by  this  new  treaty.  Our 
prior  treaties  are  expressly  saved  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  British  treaty.  And  what  do 
those  mean  who  say,  that  our  honor  was  for- 
feited by  treating  at  all,  and  especially  by  such 
a  treaty?  Justice,  the  laws  and  practice  of 
nations,  a  Just  regard  for  peace  as  a  duty  to 
mankind,  and  the  known  wish  of  our  citizens, 
as  well  as  that  self-respect  which  required  it  of 
the  nation  to  act  with  dignity  and  moderation, 
all  these  forbade  an  appeal  to  arms,  before  we 
had  tried  the  effect  of  negotiation.  The  honor 
of  the  United  States  was  saved,  not  forfeited, 
by  treating.    The  treaty  itself^  by  its  stipula- 


tions for  the  pofita,  for  indemnity,  and  for  a  duo 
observation  of  our  neutral  rights,  has  justly 
raised  the  character  of  the  nation.  Never  did 
the  name  of  America  appear  in  Europe  with 
more  lustre  than  upon  the  event  of  ratifying 
this  instrument  The  fact  is  of  a  nature  to 
overcome  all  contradiction. 

But  the  independence  of  the  country — ^we 
are  colonists  again.  This  is  the  cry  of  the  very 
men  who  tell  us,  that  France  will  resent  our 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  an  independent  nation 
to  adjust  our  wrongs  with  an  aggressor,  with- 
out giving  her  the  opportunity  to  say,  thoso 
wrongs  sliall  subsist  and  shall  not  be  a^usted. 
This  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  spirit  of 
independence.  The  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  is  unfavorable  to  this 
strange  sort  of  independence. 

Few  men  of  any  reputation  for  sense,  among 
those  who  say  the  treaty  is  bad,  will  put  Uiat 
reputation  so  much  at  hazard  as  to  pretend  that 
it  is  so  extremely  bad  as  to  warrant  and  require 
a  violation  of  the  public  fiuth.  The  proper 
ground  of  the  controversy,  therefore,  is  really 
unoccupied  by  the  opposers  of  the  treaty ;  as 
the  very  hinge  of  the  debate  is  on  the  point, 
not  of  its  being  good  or  otherwise,  but  whether 
it  is  intolerably  and  fatally  pernicious.  If  loose 
and  ignorant  dcclaimers  have  any  where  as- 
serted the  latter  idea,  it  is  too  extravagant,  and 
too  solidly  refuted,  to  be  repeated  here.  In- 
stead of  any  attempt  to  expose  it  still  further, 
I  will  say,  and  I  a{)peal  with  confidence  to  the 
candor  of  many  opposers  of  the  treaty  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  go 
into  operation  silently,  like  our  other  treaties, 
so  little  alteration  of  anv  sort  would  be  made 
by  it  in  the  great  mass  of  our  commercial  and 
agricultural  concerns,  that  it  would  not  bo  gen- 
erally discovered  by  its  clfects  to  be  in  force, 
during  the  term  for  which  it  was  contracted. 
I  place  considerable  reliance  on  the  weight 
men  of  candor  will  give  to  this  remark,  because 
I  believe  it  to  be  true,  and  little  short  of  unde- 
niable. When  the  panic  dread  of  the  treaty 
shall  cease,  as  it  certainly  must,  it  will  bo  seen 
through  another  medium.  Those,  who  shall 
make  search  into  the  articles  for  the  cause  of 
their  alarms,  will  be  so  far  from  finding  stipu- 
lations that  will  operate  fatally,  they  will  dis- 
cover few  of  them  that  will  have  any  lasting 
operation  at  all.  Those,  wliich  relate  to  the 
disputes  between  the  two  countries,  will  spend 
their  force  on  the  subjects  in  dispute,  and  ex- 
tinguish them.  The  commercial  articles  are 
more  of  a  nature  to  confirm  the  existing  state 
of  things,  than  to  change  it.  The  treaty  alarm 
was  purely  an  address  to  the  imagination  and 
prejudices  of  the  citizens,  and  not  on  that  ac- 
count the  less  formidable.  Objections  that 
proceed  upon  error,  in  fact  or  calculation,  may 
be  traced  and  exposed ;  but  such  as  are  drawn 
from  the  imagination  or  addressed  to  it,  elude 
definition,  and  return  to  domineer  over  the 
mind,  after  having  been  banished  from  it  by 
truth. 
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I  will  not  30  far  abnse  the  inomentftry  strength 
that  is  lent  to  me  b;  the  Etal  of  the  occusiaii, 
as  to  enlarge  npon  the  commercial  operation 
of  the  treaty.  I  proceed  to  the  second  propo- 
rtion, which  I  have  stated  as  indi.'peniiablj 
requisite  to  a  refusal  of  the  performance  of  a 
treaty — will  the  st«t«  of  public  opinion  justify 
the  deed  t 

No  goTernraent,  not  even  a  despotietn,  will 
brealf  its  faith  without  some  pretext,  and  it 
must  be  plausible,  it  ranst  be  such  as  will  carry 
the  pablio  opinion  along  with  it.  IteaBons  of 
policy,  if  not  of  morality,  dissuade  even  Turkey 
and  Algiers  from  breacnea  of  treaty  in  mere 
wantonness  of  perfidy,  in  open  contempt  of  the 
reproaches  of  their  sahjeota.  Surely,  a  popular 
government  will  not  proceed  more  arbitrarily, 
OS  it  is  more  free ;  nor  with  less  shanio  or  scru- 
ple in  proportion  aa  it  hna  better  moraJs.  It 
will  notjiroceed  against  the  faith  of  treaties  at 
all,  unless  the  strong  and  decided  sense  of  the 
nation  shall  pronoonce,  not  simply  that  the 
b^nty  is  not  odcantageons,  but  that  it  ought  to 
be  broken  and  annnllod.  Snch  n  plain  mani- 
festation of  the  sense  of  the  citizens  is  indis- 
pensably reqnisite ;  first,  hecaase  if  the  popular 
apprehensions  be  not  an  infallible  criterion  of 
the  disadvantages  of  the  instmrnent,  their  ac- 
qiesccnco  in  the  operation  of  it  is  an  irrefraga- 
ble proo^  that  the  extreme  case  doeA  not  eiist, 
which  alone  conld  justify  our  setting  it  aside. 

In  the  next  place,  this  approving  opinion  of 
the  citizens  is  requisite,  aa  the  best  preventive 
of  the  ill  consequences  of  a  measure  always  so 
delicate,  and  olten  so  hazardous.  Individuals 
would,  in  that  case  at  least,  attempt  to  repel 
the  opprobrium  that  would  he  tlirown  upon 
Congress  by  those  who  will  oharge  it  with  per- 
fidy. They  would  give  weight  to  the  testimony 
of  facts,  and  tlia  authonty  of  principles,  on 
which  Ibe  government  would  rest  \te  vindica- 
tion. And  if  war  should  ensue  upon  the  viola- 
tion, our  citizens  would  not  he  divided  from 
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itend,  that  the  public  roioo  demandi 
ion  of  the  treaty?  The  evidence  ol 
of  the  groat  mass  of  the  nation  is  ( 
ct]uivocal ;  bat  when  was  it  ever  manifi 
with  more  eaergj  and  prcciMon  than  at 
present  moment!  The  voice  of  the  peop 
raised  against  the  measore  of  retHising  the 
propriations.  If  sonttemen  ahonld  ur^e,  ne 
theless,  that  all  uiis  sound  of  alarm  is  a  o 
ferfoit  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  pobl 
wQl  proceed  to  other  proofs.  If  the  Ircii: 
minons  to  onr  commerce,  what  has  blinded 
eyes  oftbo  merchants  and  tradcra?  Surely  t 
are  not  enemies  to  trade,  or  ignorant  of  I 
own  interests.  Their  Ecnse  ia  not  so  liabl 
be  mistaken  as  that  of  a  nation,  and  they 
olmost  unanimous.  The  articles,  stipnls 
the  redress  of  our  injuries  by  cnptnres  on 
sea.  are  said  to  he  delusive.  By  whom  is 
said  ?  The  very  men,  whose  fortunes  are  stj 
upon  the  competency  of  that  redress,  ss; 
such  thing.  They  wait  with  anxious  fear 
yon  should  annul  that  compact  on  whicl 
their  hopes  are  rested. 

Thus  we  ofier  proof,  little  short  of  abso 
demonstration,  that  the  voice  of  onr  counti 
raised  not  to  sanction,  but  to  deprecate 
non-perfonnance  of  our  engagementi.  1 
not  the  nation,  it  is  one,  and  bnt  one  bnuioi 
the  government  that  propoaea  to  reject  tii 
With  this  aspect  of  things,  to  reject  is  an 
of  desperation. 

I  shall  be  asked,  why  a  treat;  so  gow 
some  articles,  and  so  harmless  in  otbeit. 
met  with  such  unrelenting  opposition ;  and  1 
the  clamors  against  it  from  Now  Harapshin 
Georgia,  can  bo  accounted  for?  The  sp] 
hensions  so  extensively  diSbsed,  on  its  ' 
publication,  will  be  vouched  as  proof,  Ihftt 
treaty  is  bad,  and  that  the  people  hold  il 
abhorrence. 

I  am  not  embarrassed  to  find  the  answei 
this  insinnation.     Certainly  &   foresight  rf 
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strain  them.    In  onr  newspapers,  in  onr  feasts,  Every  treaty  is  as  snre  to  disappoint  eztrav- 

and  some  of  oar  elections,  entiinsiasm  was  ad-  agant  expectations  as  to  disarm  extravagant 

mitted  a  merit,  a  test  of  patriotism,  and  that  passions.     Of  the  latter,  hatred  is  one  that 

made  it  contagions.    In  tne  opinion  of  party,  takes  no  bribes.    They  who  are  animated  by 

we  eonld  not  love  or  hate  enough.    I  dare  say,  the  spirit  of  revenge,  will  not  be  quieted  by  the 

in  si^te  of  all  the  obloqnv  it  may  provoke,  we  possibility  of  profit 

were  extravagant  in  l^ui.  It  is  my  right  to  Why  do  they  complain,  that  the  West  Indies 
ftTow  that  passions  so  impetuous,  enthusiasm  are  not  laid  open  ?  Why  do  they  lament,  that 
80  wild,  could  not  subsist  without  disturbing  any  restriction  is  stipulated  on  the  commerce 
the  sober  exercise  of  reason,  without  putting  at  of  the  East  Indies?  Why  do  they  pretend, 
risk  the  peace  and  precious  interests  of  our  that  if  they  reject  this,  and  insist  upon  more, 
oountiy.  They  were  hazarded.  I  will  not  ex-  more  will  be  accomplished?  Let  us  be  explicit 
hsnst  the  little  breath  I  have  left,  to  say  how  — ^more  would  not  satisfy.  K  all  was  granted, 
much,  nor  by  whom,  or  by  what  means  they  would  not  a  treaty  of  amity  with  Great  Britain 
were  rescned  from  the  sacrifice.  Shall  I  be  still  be  obnoxious  ?  Have  we  not  this  instant 
called  npon  to  offer  my  proofs?  They  are  here,  heard  it  urged  against  our  envoy,  that  he  was 
they  are  every  where.  No  one  has  forgotten  not  ardent  enough  in  his  hatred  of  Great  Bri- 
ttle proeeedings  of  1794.*  No  one  has  forgotten  tain  ?  A  treaty  of  amity  is  condemned  because 
the  oaptores  of  our  vessels,  and  the  imminent  it  was  not  made  by  a  foe,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
danger  of  war.  The  nation  thirsted  not  merely  one.  The  same  gentleman,  at  the  same  instant, 
for  reparation,  but  vengeance.  Suffering  such  repeats  a  very  prevailing  objection,  that  no 
Wnnags,  and  agitated  by  such  resentments,  was  treaty  should  be  made  with  the  enemy  of 
it  in  the  power  of  any  words  of  compact  or  France.  No  treaty,  exclaim  others,  should  be 
eonld  any  parchment  with  its  seals  prevail  at  made  with  a  monarch  or  a  despot :  there  will 
once  to  tranquillize  the  people?  It  was  im-  be  no  naval  security  while  those  sea-robbers 
possible.  Treaties  in  Englaua  are  seldom  pop-  domineer  on  the  ocean :  their  den  must  be 
ular,  and  least  of  dl  when  the  stipulations  of  destroyed :  that  nation  must  be  extirpated. 
amity  sncceed  to  the  bitterness  of  hatred.  I  like  this,  sir,  because  it  is  sincerity.  With 
Even  the  best  treaty,  though  nothing  be  re-  feelings  such  as  these,  we  do  not  pant  for 
fbsed,  will  choke  resentment,  but  not  satisfy  it.  treaties.  Such  passions  seek  nothing,  and  will 
be  content  with  nothing,  but  the  destruction  of 

♦  Soon  After  Fnnoe  declared  war  against  England,  dUien  their  object     If  a  treaty  left  king  George  his 

G«Bet  (whose  dTism  had  assisted  the  reroiation  that  had  igjand,  it  would  not  answer;  not  if  he  stipulated 

jnrt  tMD  effected  at  Geneva),  was  despatched  to  the  United  to  pay  rent  for  it    It  has  been  said,  the  world 

Bt^  ftr  the  pnrpos^  .s  appears  by  his  InstmcUons,  of  en-  ^^^  ^  ^^z^^^  ^  Britain  was  SUnk  in  the  SOa; 

g,gta^ttemtoUkep«tlnthewar,andta<^thegoyern.  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  now  men  and  wealth  and 

men^from  moUres  of  prudence  and  a  desire  to  remdn  In  j^^,^   ^^^  jj^^       ^^  ^ 

peace,  coold  not  be  enlbted,  the  people  were  to  bestirred  jvir^i  *.         *.    jf  2.2. 

Jip^d  by  a  rcTolntionary  ^roce^pLged  into  a  contest  ^^^^  ^f  ^f^^  V^^  sea-I^nstcrs  tO  fatten  On  ;  a 

which  has  done  more  Injury  to  the  moraU  and  happiness  of  ^P^^e  f^^  ^^'^  ^^^^""^  «^  t^®  ^^^^  ^  ^'^S^^  ^ 

Batlonj  than  all  the  wars  of  the  last  c«?ntury.  Conflict. 

Cltiien  Genet,  perceiving  that  the  success  of  this  mission         ^  ^Jy^^^t  nothing  to  tho  gOOd  SCnse  or  hnman- 

eonld  only  be  expected  from  a  revolutionary  movement  of  ^^7  ^^  ^^^  *"!»•     ^  V^^^^  ^he  l)0int,  that  this  is  a 

the  people,  commenced  his  operations  at  the  place  of  his  P^'o^f  that  the  ago  of  reason  is  in  progress.  Let 

l«DdiBg,aDd  byhu  own  agency  and  that  of  his  partisans,  it  be  philanthropy,  let  it  be  patriotism,  if  you 

•very  popular  passion  was  Inflamed,  and  every  convenient  will,    but  it   is  no   indication   that  any  treaty 

meaBi  employed  through  all  the  States,  to  produce  distrust  WOuld   bo   approved.     The  difficulty  is  not   tO 

and  eonftuion  among  our  citizens,  and  a  disorganization  of  overcome  the  objections  to  tho  terms  ;   it  is  tO 

OBT  goremment   During  this  disgraceful  contest  between  restrain  the  repugnance  to  any  stipulations  of 

this  foreign  agent  and  our  executive,  the  public  opinion  for  amity  with  the  party, 

a  time  hung  donbtftal  and  undecided— to  the  honor  of  our        Having  alluded  to  the  rival  of  Great  Britain, 

eouBtry,  virtue  and  good  sense  ulUmately  triumphed  over  I  am  not  unwilling  to  explain  myself;  I  afFcct 

this  incendiary.  uo  concealment,  and  I  have  practised  none. 

The  revoluUonary  labors  of  Citizen  Genet  were  performed  While  those  two  great  nations  agitato  all  Europe 

u  the  spring  and  summer  of  ITW;  his  instructtons  were  ^ith  their  quarrels,  they  will  both  equally  de- 

f~^^rl^^*'T°^''^J!*!!'^'^?'**\?P*'^^''°'*^'^""^^  8ire,  and  with  any  chance  of  success,  equaUy 

T"^  Tt^n  7:, «»  ♦     ^^    iJ.JT"  "^^  endeavor  to  create  an  influence  in  America, 

^^'u  T      t    f  r  y       T%      r"T  Each  will  exert  all  its  arts  to  range  our  strength 

equipments  in  our  ports  of  privateers  under  French  commls-  ..  _•!         tt        •AV-'iv       ^a*^io 

Hon;  must  naturSly  have  produced  an  opinion   In  the  ?,"   '^^  ^^   «^^f '.     ^^  "^  ^^l?  ^  ^  effected  ? 

British  Cabinet,  that  the  United  States  would  ultimately  en-  ^"^  goycrnment  13  a  dcmocratical  republic.     It 

gage  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  France.    The  orders  of  the  ^lll  not  bo  disposed  tO  pursue  a  system  of  poll- 

aixth  of  November,  and  the  speech  of  Lord  Dorchester  to  ^'^»»  ^^.  subservience  tO  either  Franco  or  Eug- 

tho  Indiana,  are  more  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  suppoi-  ^^^^y  }^  opposition    tO   the    general  wishes  of 

tog  th«  existence  of  this  opinion  in  England,  than  by  the  ex-  ^^^  citizens:    and,    if  Congress   should   adopt 

txavagBDt  supposition  that  has  been  so  often  made,  that  they  such  measures,  they  would  not  be  pursued  long, 

meditated  war  against  the  United  Stotes  because  our  dttzens  nor  with  much   success.     From   the  nature  of 

wen  free  and  onr  government  a  repnbUt.  our  government,  popularity  is  the  instrument 
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of  foreign  inflneoce,  Withont  it,  ftll  ia  labor 
and  diiappointmont.  With  thai  rni^'hty  onii- 
liary,  foreign  intrigue  finds  agents,  not  only 
volunteerB,  bnt  ooinpetilorB  for  employment, 
and  any  thing  like  reluctance  is  understood  to 
be  a  orime,  Raa  Britdn  this  means  of  infln- 
enee!  Certainly  not.  If  licr  gold  conld  bny 
ddherents,  tiieir  becoming  such  would  deprive 
them  of  all  political  power  and  importance. 
They  woiild  not  wield  ponularity  as  a  weapon, 
but  wonld  fall  under  it.  Britain  has  no  influ- 
ence, and  for  the  reasons  just  given  can  have 
none.  8he  baa  enough;  and  Ood  forbid  she 
ever  shoold  have  more.    France,  possoBscd  of 

Eopular  enthuBJasra,  of  party  attachments,  has 
ad,  and  stil!  has  too  much  inliuence  on  our 
politics — any  foreign  influence  is  too  much,  and 
ooght  to  be  destroyed.  1  detest  the  laaa  and 
dizain  the  spirit,  that  can  bend  to  a  mean  sub- 
serviency to  the  views  of  any  nation.  It  ia 
enough  io  bo  Americans.  That  character  com- 
jirehends  our  duties,  and  ought  to  engross  our 
attAclimcnta. 

But  I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  I  won!d 
not  break  the  alliance  with  France;  I  would 
not  have  the  connection  between  the  two  conn- 
trios  even  a  cold  one.  It  shonld  be  cordial  and 
sincere ;  bnt  I  would  banish  that  inflaonce, 
which,  by  acting  on  the  possious  of  the  citizens, 
may  acquire  a  power  over  the  government. 

It  is  no  bad  proof  of  the  merit  of  the  treaty, 
that,  under  all  these  unfavorable  circnmatancea, 
it  should  be  so  well  approved.  In  spite  of  first 
impressions,  in  apite  of  misrepresentation  and 
party  clamor,  inquiry  has  multiplied  its  advo- 
cates ;  and  at  last  the  public  sentiment  appears 
to  mo  clearly  preponderating  to  its  side. 

On  the  most  careful  review  of  the  several 
branches  of  tiie  treaty,  those  which  respect 
political  arrangomeuts,  the  spoliations  on  our 
trade,  and  the  regulation  of  commerce,  there  is 
little  to  be  apprehended.  The  evil,  aggravated 
""  "  is  by  party,  is  little  in  degree,  and  short  ii 


exposing,  as  forcibly  as  I  cnn,  all  the 
prospect,  I  readily  admit,  tbnt  in  every 
and  most  of  all  in  politics,  error  sprini 
other  som-ces  than  the  want  of  ecnae 
tegrity.  I  despise  indiscriminate  profei 
candor  and  respect.  There  are  indiviA 
posed  to  me  of  whom  I  am  not  bound 
any  thing.  Bat  of  many,  perhaps  of  a  n 
of  the  opposers  of  the  appropriation^ 
me  pleasure  to  declare,  they  possess  nd 
dence  and  regard.  There  are  amoDj 
individuals  for  whom  I  cnt«rtain  ft 
affection. 

The  consequences  of  refusing  to  idbIb 
aion  for  the  treaty  are  not  all  to  Le  fi 
By  rtyecting,  vast  interests  are  comm 
the  sport  ;f  the  winds.  Chance  beoDi 
arbiter  of  events,  and  it  ia  forbidden  M 
foresight  to  oonnt  their  niunber,  or  1 
their  extent.  Before  we  resolve  to  Ic 
this  abyss,  so  dark  and  so  profound,  it  I 
us  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  sacn  of  tl 
gers  as  are  obvious  and  inevitable.  Jf . 
sembly  should  be  wrought  into  a  tea 
defy  these  conseouences,  it  is  vain,  it  q 
tivc,  to  pretend  that  we  can  escape  Ui 
is  worse  than  weakness  to  eay,  that  as  b 
faith  our  vote  haa  already  settled  the  a 
Another  tribunal  than  oar  own  is  slrcM 
ed.  The  public  opinion,  not  mereljof  ( 
country,  but  of  the  eulightened  world, « 
nonnco  a  judgment  that  we  cannot  ni 
we  dare  not  even  affect  to  despise. 

Well  may  I  urge  it  to  men  who  ki 
worthof  character,  that  it  is  no  trivialg 
to  have  it  contested.  Refusing  to  do  « 
treaty  stipulates  shall  be  done,  opens  I 
troversy.  Even  if  we  should  etandjul 
last,  a  character  that  is  vindicated  is  «a 
worse  than  it  stood  before,  nnqnesticai 
unquestionable.  Like  the  plfuntifT  in  a 
of  Blander,  we  recover  a  repntation  dh 
tarnished  by  f ~ 
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The  resolation  (Mr.  Blonnt's*)  is  less  explicit 
than  the  oonstitatiQii.  Its  patrons  should  have 
made  it  more  so,  if  posnble,  if  they  had  any 
doubts,  or  meant  the  pnblio  shoold  entertain 
none.  Is  it  the  sense  of  that  vote,  as  some 
haye  insinnated,  that  we  claim  a  right,  for  any 
canse  or  no  cause  at  all  but  our  own  sovereign 
will  and  pleasure,  to  refiise  to  execute,  and 
thereby  to  annul  tne  stipulations  of  a  treaty — 
that  we  have  nothing  to  regard  but  the  expe- 
diency or  inexpediency  of  the  measure,  being 
absolutely  free  from  all  obligation  by  compact 
to  give  it  our  sanction?  A  doctrine  so  mon- 
strous, so  shameless,  is  refuted  by  being  avow- 
ed. There  are  no  words  you  could  express  it 
in,  that  would  not  convey  both  confutation  and 
r^roaoh.  It  would  outrage  the  ignorance  of 
the  tenth  century  to  believe,  it  would  baffle  the 
oasoistry  of  a  papal  council  to  vindicate.  I 
venture  to  say  it  is  impossible :  no  less  impos- 
sible than  that  we  should  desire  to  assert  the 
scandalous  privilege  of  being  free  after  we  have 
pledged  our  honor. 

It  is  doing  injustice  to  the  resolution  of  the 
House,  (which  I  dislike  on  many  accounts)  to 
strain  the  interpretation  of  it  to  this  extrava- 
gance. The  treaty-making  power  is  declared 
by  it  to  be  vested  exclusively  in  the  President 
and  Senate.  Will  any  man  in  his  senses  affirm 
that  it  can  be  a  treaty  before  it  has  any  binding 
force  or  obligation  ?  K  it  has  no  binding  force 
upon  us,  it  has  none  upon  Great  Britain.  Let 
candor  answer,  is  Great  Britain  free  from  any 
obligation  to  deliver  the  posts  in  June,  and  are 
we  willing  to  signify  to  her  that  we  think  so  ? 
Is  it  with  that  nation  a  question  of  mere  expe- 
diency or  inexpediency  to  do  it,  and  that,  too, 
even  after  we  have  done  all  that  depends  upon 
ns  to  give  the  treaty  effect  ?  No  sober  man  be- 
lieves this.  No  one,  who  would  not  join  in 
oondemmng  the  faithless  proceedings  of  that 
nation,  if  such  a  doctrine  should  be  avowed 
and  carried  into  practice — and  why  complain, 
if  Great  Britain  is  not  bound?    There  can  be 

*  Tb«  foflowlaf  ut  the  resolutions  moyed  bj  Mr.  Bloant, 
of  North  OiroUaa,  to  which  lir.  Ames  refers:  Retolwd^ 
TbMt  It  being  declared  by  the  second  section  of  the  second 
artiela  of  the  eonstitntitni,  **thftt  the  President  shall  have 
power,  hj  aad  with  the  advloe  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make  treatlea»  prorided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present 
ooBcnr,"  the  House  ot  Representatives  do  not  claim  any 
agency  in  maUng  treaties ;  but  that  when  a  treaty  stipulates 
ngolatioBs  on  any  of  the  subjects  submitted  by  the  const!- 
tetton  to  the  power  ot  Congress,  it  must  depend  for  its  ex- 
oeatloo,  as  to  sndi  stipulations,  on  a  law  or  laws  to  be  passed 
by  Oongreaii  aad  it  is  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  of 
the  House  of  BepresentatlTes,  in  all  such  cases,  to  deliberate 
o«  tiho  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  carrying  such  treaty 
Into  effset,  and  to  determine  and  act  thereon,  as  in  their 
Jodgmeat  m^  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  good. 

jyesrffsrf,  That  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  propriety  of  any 
applioatkm  from  this  House  to  the  Executive  for  Inlisrmation 
dealred  by  them,  and  which  may  relate  to  any  constitutional 
fttactfoQs  of  the  House,  that  the  purposes  for  which  such  in- 
fMmatloB  may  be  wanted,  or  to  which  the  same  may  be  ^k 
pBod,  should  be  stated  in  the  application. 


no  breach  of  faith  where  none  is  plighted.  I 
shall  be  told  that  she  is  bound.  Surely  it  fol- 
lows, that  if  she  is  bound  to  performance,  our 
nation  is  under  a  similar  obligation;  if  both 
parties  be  not  obliged,  neither  is  obliged,  it  is 
no  compact,  no  treaty.  This  is  a  dictate  of  law 
and  conmion  sense,  and  every  Jury  in  the  coun- 
try has  sanctioned  it  on  oath. 

It  cannot  be  a  treaty  and  yet  no  trea^,  a 
bargain,  yet  no  promise ;  if  it  is  a  promise,  I  am 
not  to  read  a  lecture  to  show  why  an  honest 
man  will  keep  his  promise. 

The  reason  of  the  thing,  and  the  words  of 
the  resolution  of  the  House,  imply  that  the 
United  States  engage  their  good  faith  in  a 
treaty.  We  disclaim,  say  the  minority,  the 
treaty-making  power;  we  of  course  disclaim 
(they  ought  to  say)  every  doctrine  that  would 
put  a  negative  up|on  the  doings  of  that  power. 
It  1b  the  prerogative  of  folly  alone  to  maintain 
both  sides  of  a  proposition. 

Will  any  man  affirm  the  American  nation  is 
engaged  by  good  fiuth  to  the  British  nation ; 
but  that  engagement  is  nothing  to  this  House! 
Such  a  man  is  not  to  be  reasoned  with.  Such 
a  doctrine  is  a  coat  of  mail,  that  would  turn 
the  edge  of  all  the  weapons  of  argument,  if 
tliey  were  sharper  than  a  sword.  Will  it  be 
imagined  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
President  are  mutually  bound  by  the  treaty, 
but  the  two  nations  are  free? 

It  is  one  thing  for  this  House  to  stand  in  a 
position  that  presents  an  opportunity  to  break 
the  faith,  of  America,  and  another  to  establish 
a  principle  that  will  justify  the  deed. 

We  feel  less  repugnance  to  believe  that  any 
other  body  is  bound  by  obligation  than  our 
own.  There  is  not  a  man  here  who  does  not 
say  that  Great  Britiun  is  bound  by  treaty. 
Bring  it  nearer  home.  Is  the  Senate  bound? 
Just  as  much  as  the  House,  and  no  more.  Sup- 
pose the  Senate,  as  part  of  the  treaty  power, 
by  ratifying  a  treaty  on  Monday,  pledges  the 
public  faith  to  do  a  certain  act.  Then,  in  their 
ordinary  capacity  as  a  branch  of  the  le^a- 
ture,  the  Senate  is  called  upon  on  Tuesday  to 
perform  that  act,  for  example,  an  appropria- 
tion of  money — ^is  the  Senate  (so  lately  under 
obligation)  now  free  to  agree  or  disagree  to  the 
act?  If  the  twenty  ratting  senators  should 
rise  up  and  avow  these  principles,  saying,  we 
struggle  for  liberty,  we  will  not  be  ciphers, 
mere  puppets,  and  give  their  votes  accordingly, 
would  not  shame  blister  their  tongues,  would 
not  infamy  tingle  in  their  ears — would  not 
their  country,  which  they  had  insulted  and  dis- 
honored, though  it  should  be  silent  and  forgiv- 
ing, be  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  a  rack  on 
which  their  own  reflections  would  stretch 
them? 

This,  sir,  is  a  cause  that  would  be  dishonored 
and  betrayed,  if  I  contented  myself  with  ap- 
pealing only  to  the  understanding.  It  is  too 
cold,  and  its  processes  are  too  slow  for  the  oc- 
casion. I  desire  to  thank  God,  that  since  he 
has  given  me  an  intellect  so  fallible,  he  has  im- 
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pressed  npoo  me  an  instinct  that  is  sore.  On 
a  question  of  bIibdw  and  honor,  reasoning  ia 
Bometimea  useless,  and  worse.  I  feel  the  de- 
cision in  my  pniae — if  it  throws  no  light  upon 
the  brain,  it  kindlca  a  flre  at  the  heart. 

It  ia  not  eaaj  to  den^,  it  is  imposaible  to 
douht,  that  a  treaty  imposes  an  obligation  on 
the  AmericoD  nation.  It  would  be  childiafi  to 
consider  the  President  and  Senate  obliged,  aod 
the  nation  aud  the  House  free.  Whatistheobli- 

StioD — perfect  or  imperfentf  If  perfect,  the  do- 
te is  brought  to  a  ooncluMon,  If  imperfect, 
howlarge  apartof  our&ithispawned)  Is  half 
our  honor  put  at  risk,  aodis  that  half  too  cheap 
to  be  redeemed  ?  How  long  bos  this  hdr-split- 
tine  Eubdivision  of  good  faith  been  discovered, 
and  whj-  has  it  escaped  tit*  researches  of  the 
writers  on  the  law  of  nationsl  Shall  we  add 
a  new  chapter  to  that  law,  or  insei't  this  doc- 
trine as  a  SDpplement  to,  or  more  properly  a 
repeal  of  tlio  ten  commandments) 

The  prinoi plea  and  the  example  of  the  British 
Parliament  have  been  alleged  to  coincide  with 
the  doctrine  of  those  who  deny  the  obligation 
of  the  treaty.  I  Lave  not  bod  the  Lealtli  to 
make  very  laborious  researches  into  this  sub- 
ject. I  will,  however,  sketch  my  view  of  it. 
Several  instances  have  been  noticed,  but  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  is  the  only  one  that  seems  to 
be  at  all  applicable.  It  has  been  answered, 
that  the  conduct  of  Parliament  in  that  cele- 
brated example,  affords  no  sanction  to  our  re- 
fusal to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect.  The  obli- 
gation of  the  treaty  of  Utrecbt  has  been 
understood  to  depend  on  the  concurrence  of 
Parliament,  as  a  condition  to  its  becoming  of 
force.  If  that  opinion  should,  however,  ap- 
pear incorrect,  still  the  precedent  proves,  not 
that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  wanted  obligation, 
but  that  Parliament  disregarded  it;  a  proof, 
not  of  the  constrnction  of  the  treaty-making 
power,  but  of  tlie  violation  of  n  national  en- 
gagement,     Adinitting  still  further,  that   the 


The  constitution  and  the  reasou  of  the  i 
make  the  concmrcoce  of  the  Senate  as  effe( 
as  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  why  : 
The  Senate  is  an  elective  body,  and  the  ap 
bation  of  a  majority  of  the  States  affords 
nation  as  ample  security  against  the  alw 
the  treaty-making  jwwer,  aa  the  British  na 
can  enjoy  in  the  ci)ntrol  of  Parliament. 

Whatever  donbt  there  may  be  as  to  the  ] 
liamentary  doctrine  of  the  obligation  of  tru 


practice.  Blackstone  representa  ti-eaties  ai 
the  highest  obligation,  when  ratified  by 
king ;  and  for  almost  a  century,  there  has  1i 
no  instance  of  opposition  by  Parliament  to 
doctrine.  Their  treaties  have  been  nnifori 
carried  into  effect,  although  many  have  b 
ratified,  of  a  nature  moet  obnoxions  to  pa 
and  have  produced  louder  clamor  than  we  h 
lately  witnessed.  The  example  of  Engli 
therefore,  fairly  examined,  does  not  woiraii: 
dissuades  us  from  a  negative  Tot«. 

Gentlemen  have  said,  witli  spirit,  white 
the  true  doctrine  of  our  constitution  may 
Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  cMmiplun  or 
dictate  an  interpretation.  The  aense  of 
American  nation  as  to  the  treaty  power,  ii 
be  received  by  all  foreign  nations.  Tliif 
very  tme  aa  a  mftsim;  hot  the  fact  is  ago! 
those  who  vouch  it.  The  sense  of  the  Am 
can  nation  ia  not  aa  the  vote  of  the  Uoiim 
declared  it.  Our  claim  to  some  agencf 
giving  force  and  obligation  to  treaties,  is  btj- 
all  kind  of  controversy  novel.  The  sense  ot 
nation  is  probably  against  it.  The  sense  rf 
government  certainly  is.  The  President  dai 
it  on  constitutional  grounds,  and  therefwec 
not  ever  accede  to  our  interpretation.  " 
Senate  ratified  the  treaty,  and  cannot  irl4l 
dishonor  adopt  it,  as  I  have  attempted  to'ria 
Where  then  do  they  find  the  proof  that  tU 
"--  " = of  the  treotj-n   " 
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the  authoritj  it  would  confer  to  throw  off  tbe 
obligation^  would  rest  where  the  obligation  it- 
self resides — ^in  the  nation.  This  House  is  not 
the  nation — ^it  is  not  the  whole  delegated  au- 
thority of  the  nation.  Being  only  a  part  of 
that  authority,  its  right  to  act  for  the  whole 
•ociety  obviously  depends  on  the  concurrence 
of  the  other  two  branches.  If  they  refuse  to 
ooDCur,  a  treaty,  once  made,  remains  in  full 
force,  although  a  breach  on  the  part  of  a  foreign 
nation  would  confer  upon  our  own  a  right  to 
forbear  the  execution.  I  repeat  it,  even  in 
that  case  t&e  act  of  this  House  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted as  the  act  of  the  nation,  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  should  not  concur,  the  treaty 
would  be  obligatory. 

I  put  a  case  that  will  not  fail  to  produce  con- 
Tiction.  Our  treaty  with  France  engages  that 
free  bottoms  shall  make  free  goods,  and  how 
has  it  been  kept?  As  such  engagements  will 
ever  be  in  time  of  war.  France  has  set  it  aside, 
and  pleads  imperious  necessity.  We  have  no 
navy  to  enforce  the  observance  of  such  articles, 
and  piq>er  barriers  are  weak  against  the  vio- 
lence of  those  who  are  on  the  scramble  for  ene- 
mies' goods  on  the  high  seas.  The  breach  of 
any  article  of  a  treaty  by  one  nation  gives  an 
niidoubted  right  to  the  other  to  renounce  the 
whole  treaty.  But  has  one  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  right,  or  must  it  reside  with  the 
whole  authority  of  the  nation?  What  if  the 
Senate  should  resolve  that  the  French  treaty  is 
broken,  and  therefore  null  and  of  no  effect? 
The  answer  is  obvious,  you  would  deny  their 
sole  authority.  That  branch  of  the  legislature 
has  equal  power  in  this  regard  with  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Ono  branch  alone  cannot 
express  the  will  of  the  nation. 

A  right  to  annul  a  treaty  because  a  foreign 
nation  has  broken  its  articles,  is  only  like  the 
case  of  a  sufficient  cause  to  repeal  a  law.  In 
both  cases  the  branches  of  our  government 
must  concur  in  the  orderly  way,  ur  the  law  and 
the  treaty  will  remain. 

The  very  cases  supposed  by  my  adversaries 
in  this  argument,  conclude  against  themselves. 
They  will  persist  in  confounding  ideas  that 
should  be  kept  distmct,  they  will  suppose  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  no  power  un- 
less it  has  all  power.  The  House  is  nothing  if 
it  be  not  the  whole  government — ^the  nation. 

On  every  hypothesis,  therefore,  the  conclu- 
Bon  is  not  to  be  resisted;  we  are  either  to 
execute  this  treaty,  or  break  our  faith. 

To  expatiate  on  the  value  of  public  faith  may 
^  with  some  men  for  declamation — to  such 
nwQ  I  have  nothing  to  say.  To  others  I  will 
wge — can  any  circumstance  mark  upon  a  peo- 
ple more  turpitude  and  debasement?  Can  any 
thiog  tend  more  to  make  men  think  them- 
"elyes  mean,  or  degrade  to  a  lower  point  their 
estimation  of  virtue,  and  their  standard  of  ac- 
tion? 

It  would  not  merely  demoralize  mankind,  it 
tends  to  break  all  the  ligaments  of  society,  to 
dissolve  that  mysterious  charm  which  attracts 
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individuals  to  the  nation,  and  to  inspire  in  its 
stead  a  repulsive  sense  of  shame  and  disgust. 

Wliat  is  patriotism  ?  Is  it  a  narrow  affection 
for  the  spot  where  a  man  was  born  ?  Are  the 
very  clods  where  we  tread  entitled  to  this  ar- 
dent preference  because  they  are  greener  ?  No, 
sir,  this  is  not  the  character  of  the  virtue,  and  it 
soars  higher  for  its  object  It  is  an  extended 
self-love,  mingling  with  all  tlie  enjoyments  of 
life,  and  twisting  itself  with  the  minutest  fila- 
ments of  the  heart.  It  is  thus  we  obey  the 
laws  of  society,  because  they  are  the  laws  of 
virtue.  In  their  authority  we  see,  not  the  array 
of  force  and  terror,  but  the  venerable  image  of 
our  country's  honor.  Every  good  citizen  makes 
that  honor  his  own,  and  cherishes  it  not  only 
as  precious,  but  as  sacred.  He  is  willing  to 
risk  his  life  in  its  defence,  and  is  conscious  that 
he  gains  protection  while  he  gives  it.  For, 
what  rights  of  a  citizen  will  be  deemed  invio- 
lable when  a  state  renounces  the  principles  that 
constitute  their  security?  Or  if  his  life  should 
not  be  invaded,  what  would  its  eiyoyments  be 
in  a  country  odious  in  the  eyes  of  strangers  and 
dishonored  in  his  own?  Could  he  look  with 
affection  and  veneration  to  such  a  country  as 
his  parent?  The  sense  of  having  one  would 
die  within  him ;  he  would  blush  for  his  patriot- 
ism, if  he  retained  any,  and  justly,  for  it  would 
be  a  vice.  He  would  be  a  banished  man  in  his 
native  land. 

I  see  no  exception  to  the  respect  that  is  paid 
among  nations  to  the  law  of  good  faith.  If 
there  arc  cases  in  this  enlightened  i)eriod  when 
it  is  violated,  there  are  none  when  it  is  decried. 
It  is  the  philosophy  of  politics,  the  religion  of 
governments.  It  is  observed  by  barbarians — 
a  whiff  of  tobacco  smoke,  or  a  string  of  beads, 
gives  not  merely  biudiug  force,  but  sanctity  to 
treaties.  Even  in  Algiers,  a  truce  may  be 
bought  for  money,  but  wlien  ratified,  even 
Algiers  is  too  wise,  or  too  just,  to  disown  and 
annul  its  obligation.  Thus  we  see,  neither  the 
ignorance  of  savages,  nor  the  principles  of  an 
association  fur  piracy  and  rapine,  permit  a 
nation  to  despise  its  engagements.  If,  sir, 
there  could  be  a  resurrection  from  the  foot  of 
the  gallows,  if  the  victims  of  justice  could  live 
again,  collect  together  and  form  a  society,  they 
would,  however  loath,  soon  find  themselves- 
obliged  to  make  justice,  that  justice  under 
which  they  fell,  tlie  fundamental  law  of  their 
state.  They  would  perceive  it  wtis  their  in- 
terest to  make  others  respect,  and  they  would 
therefore  soon  pay  some  respect  themselves  to 
the  obligations  of  good  faith. 

It  is  painful,  I  hope  it  is  superfluous,  to  make 
even  the  supposition,  that  America  should  fur- 
nish the  occasion  of  this  oi)probrium.  No,  let 
me  not  even  imagine,  that  a  republican  govern- 
ment, sprung,  as  our  own  is,  from  a  people 
enlightened  and  uncorrupted,  a  government 
whose  origin  is  right,  and  whose  daily  disci- 
pline is  duty,  can,  upon  solemn  debate,  make 
its  option  to  be  faithless — can  dare  to  act  what 
despots  dare  not  avow,  what  our  own  example 
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6T*mceH,  fli6  elates  ol  Bartnry  we  nnauBpeeted 
of.  N'o,  let  me  rather  moke  the  supposition, 
that  Great  BriMin  refBSca  to  csecnte  the  trefltv, 
after  we  havo  done  every  thing  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  la  there  any  langaage  of  reproach  pun- 
gent enough  to  express  your  commentary  on 
the  fact?  What  would  yon  say,  or  rather, 
what  would  you  not  say )  Would  you  not  tell 
them,  wherever  an  Engliahman  might  travel, 
ghame  would  stick  to  him — ho  woidxl  diEown 
his  country.  Ton  would  ciclfdm,  England, 
proud  of  your  wealth,  and  arrogant  in  the  pos- 
session of  power — blush  for  these  distinctions, 
which  become  the  vehicles  of  your  diahonor. 
Such  a  nation  might  truly  soy  to  corroption, 
thou  art  my  father,  and  to  the  worm,  thoa  art 
my  mother  and  my  sist«r.  We  should  say  of  such 
a  race  of  men,  their  name  is  a  heavier  burden 
than  their  debt. 

I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  to  believe, 
that  the  consideration  I  have  suggested  requires 
the  aid  of  any  auxiliary.  But,  unfortimatcly, 
auxiliary  arguments  are  at  hand.  Five  millions 
of  dollars,  and  probably  more,  on  the  score  of 
spoliations  committed  on  our  commerce,  depend 
npon  the  treaty.  Tlie  treaty  offl-rs  tie  only 
pro^iiect  of  indemnity.  Such  redress  is  promised 
as  tiie  merchants  phice  some  confiaenco  in. 
Will  yon  interpose  and  frustrate  that  hope, 
leaving  to  many  families  nothing  bnt  beggary 
and  despair!  Jt  is  a  smooth  proceeding  to  take 
a  vote  in  this  body:  it  takes  less  than  half  an 
hoar  to  call  the  yeas  and  nays  and  reject  the 
treaty.  But  what  ia  the  effect  of  it?  What, 
but  this :  the  very  men,  formerly  so  loud  fur 
redrew ;  snch  flenw  champions,  tliat  oven  to 
ask  for  justice  was  too  mean  and  too  slow,  now 
turn  their  caprioione  fury  npou  tho  sufterers, 
and  say,  by  their  vote,  to  them  and  their  fami- 
lies, no  longer  eat  bread ;  petitioners,  go  homo 
and  starve,  we  cannot  satisfy  yonr  wrongs  and 
our  resentments. 

'  e  sufferers  out  of  the  trea- 


mnking  treaties  and  reftislng  to  cxecnte  tht 
I  know  not.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  it  nill 
very  difficult  to  csercise  the  treaty-m^ 
power  on  the  now  principles,  with  much  re; 
"  tion  or  advantage  to  tbe  country. 

Tho  refusal  of  the  posts,  (inevitable  if  we 
jeot  the  treaty,)  is  a  measure  too  decisive  in 
nature  to  be  neutral  in  ite  conseqnonces.  Ft 
great  causes  we  are  to  look  for  great  effei 
A  plain  and  obvious  one  will  be,  the  price 
the  westom  lands  will  fall.  Bottlers  will  j 
choose  to  fix  tiieir  habitation  on  a  field 
battle.  Those  who  talk  so  mncli  of  the  intci 
of  the  United  States,  should  calculate  h 
deeply  It  would  be  affected  by  rejecting  ■ 
treaty;  how  vast  a  tract  of  wild  land  i 
almost  cease  to  be  property.  This  loss,  le 
be  observed,  will  fall  upon  a  fund  espr^ 
devoted  lo  wnk  the  national  debt.  What,  th 
are  wo  called  npon  to  do  ?  However  tbe  fo 
of  the  vote  and  the  protestations  of  man;  n 
disguise  the  proceeding,  our  reaolntjon  is 
substance,  ond  it  deserves  to  wear  the  title  t 
resolation  to  prevent  tbe  sale  of  the  wceb 
lands  and  tho  discbarge  of  tbe  public  debt. 

Will  the  tondency  to  Indiiui  faostititiea 
contested  by  any  onet  £xperieDc«  givM  i 
answer.  The  frontiers  wero  scourged  with  i 
till  the  negotiation  with  Great  Britain  ww 
advanced,  and  then  the  state  of  hostility  ceM 
Perhaps  the  public  agents  of  both  national 
innocent  of  fomenting  the  Indian  war,  and  p 
haps  they  are  not.  We  ought  not,  however, 
eijioct  that  neighboring  nations,  highly  irritat 

Swnst  each  other,  will  neglect  the  frieudal 
tho  savages ;  ttie  traders  will  gain  on  inl 
ence  and  will  abuse  it ;  and  who  is  ignon 
that  their  passions  are  easily  raised,  and  har> 
restrained  fVom  violence  1  Their  situation  a 
oblige  them  to  choose  between  this  cotna 
and  Great  Britmn,  in  cose  tho  traaty  ebooM 
-ejected.  They  will  not  be  oor  fl-iends,  um 
time  the  frit    ' 
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dian  peace,  under  these  circnmstanoes,  will 
proTe  firm  ?  No,  sir,  it  will  not  be  peace,  but 
a  sword :  it  will  be  no  better  than  a  lore  to 
draw  viotimB  within  the  reach  of  the  toma- 
hawk. 

On  this  theme  mj*  emotions  are  unutterable. 
If  I  could  find  words  for  them,  if  my  powers 
bore  anj  proportion  to  mj  zeal,  I  would  swell 
mj  Toice  to  such  a  note  of  remonstrance,  it 
ahould  reach  eyery  log-house  beyond  the  moun- 
tMDSL  I  woidd  say  to  the  inhabitants,  Wake 
from  yoor  false  security ;  your  cruol  dangers, 
your  m<Hre  cruel  apprehensions  are  soon  to  be 
renewed:  the  wounds,  yet  unhealed,  are  to  bo 
torn  open  agsdn;  in  the  day  time  your  path 
through  the  woods  will  be  ambushed ;  the 
darbesa  of  midnight  will  glitter  with  the  blozo 
of  your  dweUings.  Ton  are  a  father — ^the  blood 
of  your  sons  shall  fatten  your  corn-fields :  you 
are  a  mother — ^the  warwhoop  shall  wake  the 
sleep  of  the  cradle. 

On  this  subject  you  need  not  suspect  any  de- 
ception on  your  feelings.  It  is  a  spectacle  of 
horror  which  cannot  be  overdrawn.  If  you 
have  nature  in  your  hearts,  it  will  speak  a  lan- 
guage, compared  with  which  all  I  have  said  or 
can  say  will  be  poor  and  frigid. 

Will  it  be  whispered  that  the  treaty  has 
made  me  a  new  chamnion  for  the  protection  of 
the  frontiers  ?  It  is  known  that  my  voice  as 
well  as  vote  have  been  uniformly  given  in  con- 
formity with  the  ideas  I  have  expressed.  Pro- 
tection is  the  right  of  the  frontiers ;  it  is  our 
duty  to  give  it 

Who  will  accuse  me  of  wandering  out  of  the 
subject  ?    Who  will  say  that  I  exaggerate  the 
tendencies  of  our  measures  ?    Will  any  one  an- 
swer by  a  sneer,  that  all  this  is  idle  preaching? 
Will  any  one  deny  that  we  are  bound,  and  I 
would  hope  to  good  purpose,  by  the  most  solemn 
sanctions  of  duty  for  the  vote  we  give  ?    Are 
despots  alone  to  be  reproached  for  unfeeling  in- 
difference to  the  tears  and  blood  of  their  Hub- 
jects  ?    Are  republicans  unresponsible  ?    Have 
the  principles,  on  which  you  ground  the  re- 
proach upon  cabinets  and  kings,  no  practical 
influence,  no  binding  force  ?    Are  tliey  merely 
themes  of  idle  declamation,  introduced  to  deco- 
rate the  morality  of  a  newspaper  essay,  or  to 
femlsh  pretty  topics  of  harangue  from  the  win- 
dov9  of  that  State-house  ?    I  trust  it  is  neither 
too  presumptuous  nor  too  late  to  ask :  Can  you 
put  the  dearest  interests  of  society  at  risk  with- 
^  gpilt  and  without  remorse  ? 

It  is  vain  to  ofier  as  an  excuse,  that  public 

J^  are  not  to  be  reproached  for  the  evils  that 

^J  happen  to  ensue  from  their   measures. 

Th»  is  very  true,  where  they  are  unforeseen 

w  inevitable.    Those  I  have  depicted  are  not 

'iDforeseen ;  they  are  so  far  from  inevitable,  we 

^  going  to  bring  them  into  being  by  our  vote. 

^  Ve  choose  the  consequences,  and  become  as 

Jortly  answerable  for  them  as  for  the  measure 

that  we  know  will  produce  them. 

By  rejecting  the  posts,  we  light  the  savage 
firea,  we  bind  the  victims.   This  day  we  under- 


take to  render  account  to  the  widows  and  or- 
phans whom  our  decision  will  make,  to  tiie 
wretches  that  will  be  roasted  at  the  stake,  to 
our  country,  and  I  do  not  deem  it  too  serious 
to  say.  to  conscience  and  to  6od«  We  are  an- 
swerable, and  if  duty  be  any  thing  more  than 
a  word  of  imposture,  if  conscience  he  not  a  bug- 
bear, we  are  preparing  to  make  ourselves  as 
wretched  as  our  country. 

There  is  no  mistake  in  this  case,  there  can 
be  none.  Experience  has  already  been  the  pro- 
fit of  events,  and  the  cries  of  our  future  victims 
have  already  reached  us.  The  western  inhab- 
itants are  not  a  silent  and  uncomplaining 
sacrifice.  The  voice  of  humanity  issues  from 
the  shade  of  their  wilderness.  It  exclaims,  that 
while  one  hand  is  held  up  to  reject  this  treaty, 
the  other  grasps  a  tomahawk.  It  summons  our 
imagination  to  the  scenes  that  will  open.  It  is 
no  great  efibrt  of  the  imagination  to  conceive, 
that  events  so  near  are  already  beg^un.  I  can 
fancy  that  I  listen  to  the  yells  of  savage  ven- 
geance, and  the  shrieks  of  torture.  Already 
they  seem  to  sigh  in  the  west  wind — already 
they  mingle  with  every  echo  from  the  moun- 
tains. 

It  is  not  the  part  of  prudence  to  be  inatten- 
tive to  the  tendencies  of  measures.  Where 
there  is  any  ground  to  fear  that  these  will  be 
pernicious,  wisdom  and  duty  forbid  that  we 
should  underrate  them.  K  we  reject  the  treaty, 
will  our  peace  be  as  safe  as  if  we  executed  it 
with  good  faith  ?  I  do  honor  to  the  intrepid 
spirit  of  those  who  say  it  wiU.  It  was  formerly 
understood  to  constitute  the  excellence  of  a 
man's  faith  to  believe  without  evidence  and 
against  it. 

But  as  opinions  on  this  article  are  changed^ 
and  we  are  called  to  act  for  our  country,  it  be- 
comes us  to  explore  the  dangers  that  will  at- 
tend its  j>eace,  and  to  avoid  them  if  we  can. 

Few  of  us  here,  and  fewer  still  in  proportion 
of  our  constituents,  will  doubt,  that,  by  reject- 
ing, all  those  dangers  will  bo  aggravated. 

The  idea  of  war  is  treated  as  a  bugbear. 
This  levity  is  at  least  unseasonable,  and  most 
of  all  unbecoming  some  who  resort  to  it. 

Who  has  forgotten  the  philippics  of  1794? 
The  cry  then  was  reparation — no  envoy — no 
treaty — no  tedious  delays.  Now,  it  seems,  the 
passion  subsides,  or  at  least  the  hurry  to  satisfy 
it.  Great  Britain,  say  they,  will  not  wage  war 
upon  us. 

In  1794,  it  was  urged  by  those,  who  now  say, 
no  war,  that  if  we  built  frigates,  or  resisted  the 
piracies  of  Algiers,  we  could  not  expect  peace. 
Now  they  give  excellent  comfort  truly.  Great 
Britain  has  seized  our  vessels  and  cargoes  to 
the  amount  of  millions ;  she  holds  the  posts ; 
she  internipts  our  trade,  say  they,  as  a  neutral 
nation ;  and  these  gentlemen,  formerly  so  fierce 
for  redress,  assure  us,  in  terms  of  the  sweetest 
consolation.  Great  Britain  will  bear  all  this 
patiently.  But  let  me  ask  the  late  champions 
of  our  rights,  will  our  nation  bear  it?  Let 
others  exult  because  the  aggressor  will  let  our 
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wrongs  sieep  for  ever.  Will  it  aild,  it  ia  my 
duty  to  ask,  to  t!ie  patience  and  quiet  of  ccr 
citizens  to  Bee  their  rights  abandoned!  Will 
not  the  disappointment  of  tlieir  hojies,  80  long 
patronized  by  the  goyemment,  now  in  the  crisia 
of  their  being  realized,  convert  all  their  pas- 
sions into  far;  and  despair ) 

Are  the  pmts  to  remain  for  ever  in  the  po* 
session  of  Great  Britain !  Let  those  who  reject 
them,  when  the  treaty  offers  them  to  onr  hands, 
gay,  if  they  choose,  they  are  of  no  importance. 
If  they  are,  will  they  take  Uiem  by  force) 
The  argument  I  am  urging,  wonld  then  come 
to  a  point.  To  nso  force  is  war.  To  talk  of 
troaly  again  is  too  absurd.  Posts  and  redress 
mnst  come  from  voluntary  good  will,  treaty 

The  coaclosion  ia  plain,  if  the  state  of  pewe 
Bhall  continue,  so  will  tho  British  possession  of 
the  posts, 

Look  again  at  this  state  of  things.  On  the 
sea-coast,  vast  lossea  uicompensated :  on  the 
frontier,  Indian  war,  actual  encroachment  on 
our  territory :  every  where  discontent — resent- 
ments tenfold  more  fierce  because  they  will  be 
impotent  and  humbled :  national  scorn  and 
abasenieDt. 

The  disputes  of  the  old  treaty  of  1T83,  being 
left  to  rajikle,  will  revive  the  almost  eitin- 
gnished  animosities  of  that  period.  Wars,  in 
all  coantriea,  and  must  of  all  in  such  as  are  free, 
arise  from  the  impetuosity  of  tho  publio  feel- 
ings. Tho  despotism  of  Turkey  is  often  obliged 
by  clamor,  to  unsheathe  the  sword.  War  might 
perhaps  be  delayed,  but  could  not  be  prevented. 
The  causes  of  it  wonld  remain,  wonld  be  aggra- 
vated, would  be  multiplied,  and  soon  become 
intolerable.  Uore  captures,  more  impresamenta 
would  swell  the  list  of  onr  wrongs,  and  the  cur- 
rent of  onr  rage.  I  make  no  eaJculation  of  the 
arts  of  those,  whose  employment  it  has  been, 

n  former  occasions,  to  fan  the  Are.     1  say 


this  need  not  be  apprehended,  for  if  wone 
happen,  anaj'chy  would  briog  it.  Is  Qi 
peace,  gentlemen  undertake  with  such  fi 
confidence  to  maintain  ?  is  this  the  stat: 
American  dignity,  which  the  high-s] 
champions  of  our  national  indepeudeni 
honor  could  endure — nay,  which  thi 
anxions  and  almost  violent  to  seiee  i 
conntry?  What  is  there  in  tie  treat; 
could  humble  us  eo  low  i  Are  they  th 
to  swallow  their  resentments,  who  so 
were  choking  with  them?  If  in  the  at 
templated  by  them,  it  ettould  be  peat 
not  hesitate  to  declare  it  ought  not 
peace. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  prospect  of 
terior  state  of  tho  cotmtry,  to  eaconragi 
aggravate  the  dangers  of  a  war  f  Woi 
the  shook  of  that  evil  produce  anuthe 
shake  down  the  feeble  and  then  in 
structure  of  our  government !  Is  this 
mera!  Is  it  going  off  the  ground  of  ma 
fact  to  say,  the  r^ection  of  tlie  approii 
proeeoda  npon  the  doctrine  of  a  civil  wai 
departments!  Two  branches  have  nU 
treaty,  and  wo  are  going  to  Bet  it  andCi. 
is  tills  disorder  in  l£e  machine  to  be  ru 
While  it  exists,  its  movements  must  sU 
when  we  talk  of  a  remedy,  is  that  any 
than  the  fonnidable  one  of  a  revolntioni 
terposition  of  the  people  i  And  is  this, 
judgment  even  of  my  oppos*rs,  to  eiec 

S reserve  the  constitution  and  the  pnblici 
i  this  the  state  of  hazard,  if  not  of  conyi 
which  they  can  have  the  courage  to  u 
plate  and  to  brave,  or  beyond  "whick 
penetration  can  reach  and  see  the  issnel 
seem  to  believe,  and  they  net  as  if  they  t 
that  our  union,  onr  peace,  onr  liberV"; 
vnlneroble  and  immortal — as  if  our  hsL 
was  not  to  bo  disturbed  by  our  dv« 
and  that  we  nro  not  capable  of  falliim  j 
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ook  at  the  prosperity  of  this  oonntrj  without 
lome  desire  for  its  oontiniuaioe.  without  some  re- 
spect for  the  measures  which,  man j  will  say, 
>rodaoed,  and  all  will  confess,  have  preserved  it  ? 
tf  ill  he  not  feel  some  dread  that  a  change  of 
ijstem  will  reverse  the  scene?  The  well- 
funded  fears  of  our  citizens  in  1794^  were 
removed  by  the  treatj,  but  are  not  forgotten. 
[hen  they  deemed  war  nearly  inevitable,  and 
nrould  not  this  adjustment  have  been  consider- 
ed, at  that  day,  as  a  happy  escape  from  the 
sfdamity?  The  great  interest  and  the  general 
leaire  of  our  people,  was  to  ezjoy  the  advan- 
tfges  of  neutrality.  This  instrument,  however 
nisrepresonted,  affords  America  that  inesti- 
nable  security.  The  causes  of  our  disputes  are 
siiher  cut  up  oy  the  roots,  or  referred  to  a  new 
legotiation  after  the  end  of  the  European  war. 
rhu  was  gaining  every  thing,  because  it  con- 
inned  our  neutrality,  by  which  our  citizens  are 
Mining  every  thing.  This  alone  would  justify 
ae  engagements  of  the  government  For, 
irhen  we  fiery  vapors  of  the  war  lowered  in 
iie  aUrts  of  our  horizon,  all  our  wishes  were 
xmoentred  in  this  one,  that  we  might  escape 
)he  descdation  of  the  storm.  This  treaty,  like 
i  runbow  on  the  edge  of  the  cloud,  marked  to 
Nir  eyes  the  space  where  it  was  raging,  and  af- 
forded, at  the  same  time,  the  sure  prognostic  of 
bar  weather.  If  we  reject  it,  the  vivid  colors 
iHl  grow  pale,  it  will  be  a  baleful  meteor,  por- 
tandmg  tempest  and  war. 

Let  us  not  hesitate,  then,  to  agree  to  the  ap- 
wopriation  to  carry  it  into  faithful  execution. 
Tbns  we  shall  save  the  faith  of  our  nation,  se- 
eore  its  peace,  and  diffuse  the  spirit  of  confi- 
dence and  enterprise,  that  will  augment  its 
^icosperitj.    The  progress  of  wealth  and  im- 
^vement  is  wonderful,  and  some  will  think, 
too  rapid.    The  field  for  exertion  is  fruitful  and 
^  and  if  peace  and  good  government  should 
^  preaerred,  the  acquisitions  of  our  citizens 


are  not  so  pleasing  as  the  proofs  of  their  indus- 
try, as  the  instruments  of  their  fiiture  success. 
The  rewards  of  exertion  go  to  augment  its 
power.  Profit  is  every  hour  becoming  capitaL 
The  vast  crop  of  our  neutrality  is  all  seed- 
wheat,  and  is  sown  agiun  to  swell,  almost  be- 
yond calculation,  the  future  harvest  of  pros- 
perity. And  in  this  prooress,  what  seems  to 
be  fiction  is  found  to  fall  ^ort  of  experience. 

I  rose  to  speak  under  impressions  that  I 
would  have  resisted  if  I  could.  Those  who 
see  me  will  believe,  that  the  reduced  state  of 
my  health  has  unfitted  me,  almost  equally,  for 
much  exertion  of  body  or  mind.  Unprepared 
for  debate,  by  careful  reflection  in  my  retire- 
ment, or  by  louff  attention  here,  I  thought  the 
resolution  I  had  taken  to  sit  silent,  was  im- 
posed by  necessity,  and  would  cost  me  no  effort 
to  maintain.  With  a  mind  thus  vacant  of  ideas, 
and  sinking,  as  I  really  am,  under  a  sense  of 
weakness,  I  imagined  the  very  desire  of  speak- 
ing was  extinguished  by  the  persuasion  tinat  I 
had  nothing  to  say.  Yet  when  I  come  to  the 
moment  of  deciding  the  vote,  I  start  back  with 
dread  from  the  edge  of  the  pit  into  which  we 
are  plunging.  In  my  view,  even  the  minutes  I 
have  spent  in  expostulation  have  their  value, 
because  they  protract  the  crisis,  and  the  short 
period  in  which  alone  we  may  resolve  to  es- 
cape it 

I  have  thus  been  led  by  my  feelings  to  speak 
more  at  length  than  I  had  intended.  Yet  I 
have,  perhaps,  as  little  personal  interest  in  the 
event  as  any  one  here.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
member  who  will  not  think  his  chance  to  be 
a  witness  of  the  consequences  greater  than 
mine.  If,  however,  the  vote  should  pass  to 
reject,  and  a  spirit  should  rise,  as  it  will,  with 
the  public  disorders,  to  make  confusion  worse 
confounded,  even  I,  slender  and  almost  broken 
as  my  hold  upon  life  is,  may  outlive  the  govern- 
ment and  constitution  of  my  country. 


JOHN  RUTLEDGE. 

Aboiti  the  j6aT  178S,  Doctor  John  Rntledge  and  his  brother  urived  in  Sonth  Garctt^ 
they  oommencad  the  practice  of  their  professions;  one  ta  a  phyaldui,  the  other  u  ft  £9 
and  advocate  at  kw.  Dr.  Rntledge  was  married  to  Ui»s  Eext,  who  in  the  fifteenth  j^^ 
age  gave  birth  to  the  illostrioas  snbject  of  thia  memoir.  Shortly  after  this  period  Do^^ 
ledge  died,  and  the  yoong  child  was  left  to  the  boIo  guardianship  of  its  mother.  Pnr*' 
elementary  studies  nnder  the  snperrision  of  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  saooenftil 
Oordina's  early  instmctors,  and  after  he  had  made  some  progress  in  the  cloasica,  TtlV. 
entered  the  law  office  of  James  Parsona.  Soon  after  he  went  to  England  and  Btndif 
Temple,  fVom  whtoh  ptaoe  he  retained  to  Charleston  in  1761,  and  oonunenced  pr«otfi- 
of  the  first  caosos  in  which  he  was  engaged,  originated  his  reputation  as  an  orator  m»1  -. 
of  extraordinary  talent  Instead  of  rising  gradnBlly  to  the  foremost  poaitjon  la  his  p  3 
he  bnrst  forth  at  once  the  able  lawyer  and  the  accomplished  orator.  His  profesrioiuS 
menta  beosme  numerons,  and  the  dieut  who  was  so  fortonate  as  to  obtain  hia  aer^ 
thought  to  be  in  a  f^  way  to  giia  bis  cause. 

In  the  oontroversy  dnring  the  year  1764,  consequent  apon  the  refiisal  of  Oovemor 
administer  to  Christopher  Oadsden*  the  oaths  osnol  in  installing  members  of  the  Hoi^k 
■emUy,  Hx.  Bntledge  took  a  decided  stand  against  that  "assumption  of  power,"  and  : 
qaent  appeal,  ronsed  the  Assembly  and  the  people  to  resist  all  int«rferenoes  of  royal  jt 
In  this  resistance  "  Bntledge  kindled  a  spark  whioh  has  never  rince  been  extingnish^^ 
propomtion  of  the  Hassachnsetts  Assembly,  at  the  time  of  the  stamp  act  exolt«m»a 
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mfidenoe  reposed  in  them.  Mr.  Rntledge  remained  in  Ckmgress  nntil  1776,  when  he  returned 
>  Charleston  and  was  elected  President  and  Commander-in-Ohief  of  South  Carolina,  under  the 
(publican  constitution  established  by  the  people  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March  of  that  year. 
a  the  third  of  April  following,  the  LegislatiTe  Council  and  House  of  Assembly  presented  a 
int  address  to  President  Butledge,  in  which  they  set  forth  their  reasons  for  assuming  the  pow- 
s  of  government.  '^  When  we  reflect,"  said  they,  "upon  the  unprovoked,  cruel,  and  aocumu- 
ted  oppressions  under  which  America  in  general,  and  this  colony  in  particular,  has  long  con- 
ined ;  oppressions  which,  gradually  increasing  in  ii\justice  and  violence,  are  now,  by  inexorable 
ranny,  perpetrated  against  the  United  Colonies,  under  the  various  forms  of  robbery,  conflagra- 
^nsy  massacre,  breach  of  public  faith,  and  open  war;  conscious  of  our  natural  and  unalienable 
^ts,  and  determined  to  make  every  effort  in  our  power  to  retiun  them,  we  see  your  Excel- 
Lcy^s  elevation  from  the  midst  of  us^  to  govern  this  country,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  such 
brages. 
*"*  By  the  suffrages  of  a  free  people,  sir,  you  have  been  chosen  to  hold  the  reins  of  govem- 
nt,  an  event  as  honorable  to  yourself  as  beneficial  to  the  public.  We  firmly  trust  that  you 
LI  make  the  constitution  the  great  rule  of  your  conduct ;  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  we 
assure  your  Excellency  that,  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  under  that  constitution  which 
ks  forward  to  an  accommodation  with  Great  Britain,  (an  event  which,  though  traduced  and 
Bted  as  rebels,  we  still  earnestly  desire,)  we  will  support  you  with  our  lives  and  fortunes." 
XVesident  Rutledge's  answer  to  this  firm  and  decisive  address,  evinces  a  spirit  of  the  loftiest 
ariotism  and  self-sacrifice.  "  My  most  cordial  thanks  are  due,"  says  he,  "  and  I  request  that 
X  will  accept  them,  for  this  solemn  engagement  of  support,  in  discharging  the  duty  of  the 
[lorable  station  to  which,  by  your  favor,  I  have  been  elected. 

*''•  Be  persuaded,  that  no  man  would  embrace  a  just  and  equitable  accommodation  with  Great 
itmn  more  gladly  than  myself;  but,  until  so  desirable  an  object  can  be  obtained,  the  defence 
my  country,  and  preservation  of  that  constitution  which,  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
^ts,  and  a  laudable  regard  to  tlie  happiness  of  the  people,  you  have  so  wisely  framed,  shall 
igrossmy  whole  attention.    To  this  country  I  owe  all  that  is  dear  and  valuable,  and  would,  with 
le  greatest  pleasure,  sacrifice  every  temporal  felicity  to  establish  and  perpetuate  her  freedom." 
From  this  time  ho  emi)loyod  himself  in  arranging  the  afiiiirs  of  the  State,  and  particularly 
n  preparing  for  her  defence  against  an  expected  invasion  by  the  British.    Late  in  June  (1776), 
General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army,  attempted 
the  reduction  of  Charleston.    After  an  engagement  of  over  ten  hours  with  the  Americans,  in 
the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island,  they  were  repulsed.     On  this  occasion  President  Butledge  ren- 
dered signal  service  to  his  country.     General  Lee,  who  commanded  the  continental  troops, 
pronounced  Sullivan's  Island  to  be  a  "  slaughter  pen,"  and  was  disposed  to  give  orders  for  its 
evacuation.    To  prevent  tliis  unwise  course,  the  following  laconic  note  was  sent  to  General 
Mooltrie,  a  short  time  before  the  attack  was  made  by  the  British  :  "  General  Lee  wishes  you  to 
evacuate  the  fort.    You  will  not  without  an  order  from  me.    I  would  sooner  cut  oflP  my  hand 
than  write  one. — J.  Butledge." 

In  March,  1778,  President  Rutledge  resigned  his  ofl5ce,  and  was  soon  after  elected  Governor, 

'^'^elpbia,  in  which  position  he  remained  until  he  was  twentj-one  yean  of  age.    He  then  went  to  England,  and  on  hij 
Rtarn  engaged  in  mercantile  parsuits  in  Charleston. 

^<  Gftdjiden  was  one  of  the  earliest  opponents  of  Groat  Britain  in  South  Carolina,  and,  as  the  revolution  advanced,  wai 
<IB^  <>f  its  flnnest  supporters.    This  clrcnmstanco  caused  the  refusal  of  Gov.  Boono  to  qualiiy  him  fbr  his  position  in  tha 
MKinblj.    He  was  a  dclefptte  in  the  first  Continental  Congress  in  1T74,  and  his  name  is  attached  to  the  American  Atao* 
dation  izreed  to  by  that  body.    In  1775  ho  was  elected  senior  colonel  and  commandant  of  three  South  Carolina  regiments, 
a^  vu  subsequently  ma^lc  a  brlga^licr.    lie  was  in  the  engagement  at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1776.    He  was  one  of  tha 
ftvnersof  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina,  adopted  in  1778.    He  resigned  his  commission  in  1779,  and  when  Charleston 
was  tUen  by  Clinton,  in  17S0,  he  was  lieutenant-governor ;  as  such,  he  signed  the  capitulation.    Three  months  afterward 
b«  wu  taken,  with  others,  and  cast  into  the  loathsome  prison  at  St  Augustine.    There  he  suffered  for  eleven  months,  until 
czekui^ed  in  June,  1781,  when  he  sailed  to  Phijadelphia  with  other  prisoners.    He  returned  to  Charleston,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  convened  at  Jacksonbnrg  in  the  winter  of  1782.    lie  opposed  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  tha 
Uijtiisti,  and  thereby  won  their  esteem.    lie  was  elected  governor  of  the  State  in  17S2,  but  declined  the  honor,  and  wf  nt 
[Bt0  tile  retirement  of  private  life.    He  died  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1S|)5,  at  the  i^o  of  eighty-one  yaara. 
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under  a  new  constitotion.  His  exertions  in  thia  position  were  Tmtiring  and  impmtaiit 
terminAtion  of  his  ezecntive  duties  in  1782,  he  was  elect«d  to  Oongrees,  vhere  he 
nntil  the  next  year.  "  In  Hiis  period,"  uys  Dr.  Bamaa;,  "  ha  was  called  npon  to  perforn 
ordlnarj  duty.  The  snirender  of  Lord  Corowallis,  in  October,  1781,  aeemed  to  pa 
exertions  of  the  States.  Thinking  the  war  and  all  its  dangers  past,  thej  no  loinger  t 
enitable  rigor.  CoDgress,  fearing  that  this  state  of  affairs  woald  encoarage  Great 
reconuDcncc  hostilities,  sent  deputations  of  their  members  to  aronse  the  Statee  to 
their  danger  and  dnty.  On  the  twentj-aecond  of  May,  17B2,  John  Bntledlge  ax 
Gljmer*  were  sent  in  this  capacity,  and  instructed  'to  moke  snoh  representations  tol 
States  soDthward  of  Philadelphia,  as  were  best  adapted  to  their  respectlTe  oiromnst 
the  present  sitaation  of  public  affairs,  as  might  induce  them  to  carry  the  reqaiaititms  o 
tnto  effect  with  the  greatest  dispatch.'  Tliey  were  permitted  to  make  a  personal  add 
Virginia  Assembly.  In  the  eiecution  of  this  duty,  Mr.  Butledge  drew  siich  a  pict 
United  States,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  backwardoesa  < 
ticnlar  States  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  Congress,  as  produced  a  Tery  benefli 
The  orator  scqnitted  himself  with  so  mach  ability,  that  the  Virginians,  wbo,  not  iritlu 
are  proud  of  their  statesmen  and  orators,  began  to  doubt  whether  their  Patrick  He 
Caroliua  Rntledge  was  the  most  accomplished  speaker."  Shortly  after  this  period,  tti 
was  appointed  Minister  from  the  United  States  to  Holland,  but  declined  the  office.  I 
1784  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  South  Carolina,  and  after 
appointed,  by  President  Washington,  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unii 
in  which  office  he  remained  until  1791,  when  he  was  elected  Chief  Justice  of  his  nal 
In  the  several  public  stations  t«  which  Judge  Rutledge  was  elevated,  he  displayed  Qi 
ability  and  the  highest  qusJities  of  statesmansliip.    lie  died  in  July,  1800,     "  While  : 

setts  boasts  of  her  John  Adams,"  says  Dr.  Ramsay — "Connecticntof  her  Ellsworth ! 

of  her  Jay — Pennsylvania  of  her  "Wilson — Delaware  of  her  Bayard — Yii^nia  of  hei 
South  Carolina  rests  her  claims  on  the  talents  and  eloquence  of  John  Rntledge." 
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open  to  the  complaints  of  the  injured,  justice, 
ia  mercj,  shall  neither  be  denied,  or  delayed. 
Our  laws  and  religion,  and  the  liberties  of 
America,  shall  be  maintained  and  defended,  to 
the  utmost  of  mj  power.  I  repose  the  most 
p^ect  confidence  in  your  engagement. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  entreat  that  you 
will,  in  jour  several  parishes  and  districts,  use 
your  influence  and  authority  to  keep  peace  and 
good  order,  and  procure  strict  observance  of^ 
and  ready  obedience  to  the  law.  If  any  per- 
lons  therein  are  still  strangers  to  the  nature 
aodm^ts  of  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies,  you  will  explain  it  to  them 
fdlj,  and  teach  them,  if  they  are  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  know  their  inherent  rights.  Prove  to 
them,  that  the  privileges  of  being  tried  by  a 
^  of  the  vicinage,  acquainted  witli  the  par- 
ties and  witnesses ;  of  being  taxed  only  with 
th«r  own  consent,  given  by  their  representa- 
tiTes,  freely  chosen  by,  and  sharing  the  bur- 
then equally  with  tiiemselves,  not  for  the 
aggrandizing  a  rapacious  minister,  and  his  de- 
pendent favorites,  and  for  corrupting  the  people, 
and  robverting  their  liberties,  but  for  such  wise 
and  salatary  purposes,  as  they  themselves  ap- 
prove; and  of  having  their  internal  polity  regu- 
lated, onlj  by  laws  consented  to  by  competent 
judges  of  what  is  best  adapted  to  their  situa- 
tion and  circumstances,  equally  boimd  too  by 
those  laws,  are  inestimable,  and  derived  from 
that  constitution,  which  is  the  birth-right  of 
the  poorest  man,  and  the  best  inheritance  of 
the  most  wealthy.  Relate  to  them  the  various, 
myust  and  cruel  statutes,  which  the  British 
prliament,  claiming  a  right  to  make  laws  for 
binding  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
have  enacted ;  and  the  many  sanguinary  mea- 
Kwes  which  have  been,  and  are  daily  j)ursued 
Md  threatened,  to  wrest  from  them  those  in- 
valuable benefits,  and  to  enforce  such  an  un- 
limited and  destructive  claim.  To  the  most 
iUerate  it  must  appear,  that  no  power  on  earth 
ttn,  of  right,  deprive  tliera  of  the  hardly  earned 
froits  of  their  honest  industry,  toil  and  labor — 
wen  to  them,  the  impious  attempt  to  prevent 
^y  thousands  from  using  the  means  of  sub- 
^nce  provided  for  man  by  the  bounty  of  his 
Creator,  and  to  compel  them,  by  famine,  to 
^wrender  their  rights,  will  seem  to  call  for 
Divine  vengeance.  The  endeavors,  by  deceit 
jod  bribery,  to  engage  barbarous  nations  to 
Habrue  their  hands  in  the  iimocent  blood  of 
bfilpless  women  and  children ;  and  the  attempts 
by  fair  but  false  promises,  to  make  ignorant 
tics  subservient  to   the   most   wicked 


purposes,  are  acts  at  which  humanity  must 
revolt. 

Show  your  constituents,  then,  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  which  there  was  for  establishing 
some  mode  of  government  in  this  colony ;  the 
benefits  of  that,  which  a  full  and  free  repre- 
sentation has  establbhed ;  and  that  the  consent 
of  the  people  b  the  origin,  and  their  happiness 
the  end  of  government.  Remove  the  appre- 
hensions with  which  honest  and  well-meaning, 
but  weak  add  credulous,  minds,  may  be  alarm- 
ed, and  prevent  ill  impressions  by  artful  and 
designing  enemies.  Let  it  be  known  that  this 
constitution  is  but  temporary,  till  an  accommo- 
dation of  the  unhappy  differences  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  can  be  obtained; 
and  that  «uch  an  event  is  still  desired  by  men 
who  yet  remember  former  friendships  and  inti- 
mate connections,  though,  for  defending  their 
persons  and  properties,  they  are  stigmatized 
and  treated  as  rebels. 

Truth,  being  known,  will  prevail  over  arti- 
fice and  misrepresentation.  In  such  case  no 
man,  who  is  worthy  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
will,  or  can,  refuse  to  join  with  you,  in  defend- 
ing them  to  the  last  extremity,  disdaining  every 
sordid  view,  and  the  mean  paltry  considerations 
of  private  interest  and  present  emolument,  when 
placed  in  competition  with  the  liberties  of  mil- 
lions ;  and  seeing  that  there  is  no  alternative 
but  absolute,  unconditional  submission,  and  the 
most  abject  slavery,  or  a  defence  becoming  men 
born  to  freedom,  he  will  not  hesitate  about  the 
choice.  Although  superior  force  may,  by  the 
permission  of  Heaven,  lay  waste  our  towns,  and 
ravage  our  country,  it  can  never  eradicate  from 
the  breasts  of  freemen,  those  principles  which 
are  ingrafted  in  their  very  nature.  Such  men 
will  do  their  duty,  neither  knowing,  nor  re- 
garding consequences  ;  but  submitting  them, 
with  humble  confidence,  to  the  omniscient  and 
omnipotent  arbiter  and  director  of  the  fate  of 
empires,  and  trusting  that  his  Almighty  arm, 
which  has  been  so  signally  stretched  out  for 
our  defence,  will  deliver  them  in  a  righteous 
cause. 

The  eyes  of  Europe,  nay  of  the  whole  world, 
are  on  America.  The  eyes  of  every  other 
colony  are  on  this ;  a  colony,  whose  reputation 
for  generosity  and  magnanimity,  is  universally 
acknowledged.  I  trust,  therefore,  it  will  not 
be  diminished  by  our  future  conduct,  that  there 
will  be  no  civil  discord  here ;  and  that  the  only 
strife  amongst  brethren  will  be,  who  shall  do 
most  to  serve  and  to  save  an  oppressed  and 
injured  country. 
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Governor  Rutledgo  delirered  the  following 
Bpeecli  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Sonth  Caro- 
lina, met  at  Jacksonbnrgh,  in  that  State,  on 
Friday,  the  eighteenth  daj  of  January,  1782. 
It  evinces  his  unwearied  zeal  and  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  colonies,  ah^  presents  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  perfidy,  rapine,  and  cruelty 
which  distinguished  the  British  arms  in  the 
Southern  campaign.* 

IIONOBABLB    GeNTLEMSN    OF    THB    SeNATB — 

Ms.  Speaxeb  and  Gentlemxn  of  tub  Houbb 
OF  Hepbesentativbs  :  Since  the  last  meeting 
of  a  General  Assembly,  the  good  people  of  this 
State  have  not  only  felt  the  common  calamities 
of  war,  but  from  the  wanton  and  savage  man- 
ner, in  which  it  has  been  prosecuted,  they  have 
experienced  such  severities  as  are  unpractised, 
and  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  civilized  na- 
tions. 

The  enemy  unable  to  make  any  impression 
on  the  Northern  States,  the  number  of  whose 
inhabitants,  and  the  strength  of  whose  country, 
had  baffled  their  repeated  efforts,  turned  their 
views  towards  the  Southern,  which  a  difference 
of  circumstances  afforded  some  expectation  of 
conquering,  or  at  least  of  greatly  distressing. 
After  a  long  resistance,  the  reduction  of  Charles- 
ton was  effected,  by  the  vast  superiority  of 
force  with  which  it  had  been  besieged.  The 
loss  of  that  garrison,  as  it  consisted  of  the  Con- 
tinental troops  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas, 
and  of  a  number  of  militia,  facilitated  the  ene- 
my's march  into  the  country,  and  their  estab- 
lishment of  strong  posts  in  the  U])per  and 
interior  parts  of  it ;  and  the  unfavorable  issue 
of  the  action  near  Camden,  induced  them  vain- 
ly to  imagine,  that  no  other  army  could  be 
collected  which  they  might  not  easily  defeat. 
The  militia,  c<)mmandod  by  the  Brigadiers 
Sumpter  and  Marion,  whose  enterprising  snirit 
and  unremitted  perseverance  under  many  aiffi- 
culties,  are  deserving  of  great  applause,  harass- 
ed and  often  defeated  large  parties;  but  the 
numbers  of  those  militia  were  too  few  to  con- 
tend effectually  with  the  collected  strength  of 
the  enemy.  Regardless,  therefore,  of  the  sacred 
ties  of  honor,  destitute  of  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, and  determined  to  extinguish,  if  possi- 
ble, every  spark  of  freedom  in  this  country ; 
they,  with  the  insolent  pride  of  conquerors, 
gave  un])()unded  scope  to  the  exercises  of  their 
tyrannical  disposition,  infringed  their  public 
engagements,  and  violated  the  most  solemn 
capitulations ;  many  of  our  worthiest  citizens, 
wore  witliout  cause,  long  and  closely  confined, 
some  on  board  of  prison  ships,  and  others  in 

1 -  M^^M  ■■  I  ■  -  -^ — "■ 

*  This  speech  was  published  in  tho  Ponnaylvanla  Packet, 
of  the  14th  of  March,  1782. 


the  town  and  oastle  of  St  Augostine,  their  pro- 
perties disposed  of  at  the  will  and  oapiioe  ol 
the  enemy,  and  their  families  sent  to  difierent 
and  distant  parts  of  the  consent  wHhont  the 
means  of  support ;  many  who  had  surrendered 
as  prisoners  of  war  were  killed  in  cold  blood ; 
several  suffered  death  in  the  most  ignomhiioiis 
manner,  and  others  were  delivered  up  to  bst* 
ages,  and  put  to  tortures,  under  which  they  ex- 
pired ;  thus,  the  lives,  liberties,  and  propoties 
of  the  people  were  dependent,  soleiy,  on  tiie 
pleasure  of  British  officers,  who  deprived  them 
of  either  or  all  on  the  most  frivolous  pretenoes; 
Indians,  slaves,  and  a  desperate  banditti  of  the 
most  profligate  characters,  were  caressed  and 
employed  by  the  enemy  to  execute  their  ]n&- 
mous  purposes ;  devastation  and  ruin  marked 
their  process  and  that  of  their  adherents,  nor 
were  their  violences  restrained  by  the  chaims 
or  influence  of  beauty  and  innocence ;  even  the 
fair  sex,  whom  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  and  the 
pleasure  and  pride  of  the  brave  to  protecti  th^ 
and  their  tender  oflspring  were  victims  to 
the  inveterate  malice  of  an  unrelenting  foe; 
neither  the  tears  of  mothers  nor  the  cnes  of 
infants  could  excite  in  their  breasts  pitj  or 
compassion ;  not  only  the  peaceful  habitation 
of  the  widow,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  but  the 
holy  temples  of  the  Most  Uigh  were  consumed, 
in  flames  kindled  by  their  sacrilegious  hands ; 
they  have  tarnished  the  glory  of  the  British 
arms,  disgraced  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  and 
fixed  indelible  stigmas  of  rapine,  cruelty,  per- 
fidy, and  profaneness  on  the  British  name. 
But  I  can  now  congratulate  you,  and  I  do  most 
cordially  on  the  j)leasing  change  of  affaini 
which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  the  wisdcm, 
prudence,  address,  and  bravery  of  the  great  and 
gallant  General  Greene,  and  the  intrepidity  ^ 
the  officers  and  men  under  his  command  have 
hap])ily  effected.  A  general  who  is  justly  en* 
titled,  from  his  many  signal  services  to  honor* 
able  and  singular  marks  of  your  approbation 
and  gratitude;  his  successes  have  been  more 
rapid  and  complete  than  the  most  sanguine 
could  have  expected ;  the  enemy,  compelted  to 
surrender  or  evacuate  every  post  which  they 
held  in  the  country,  frequently  defeated  and 
driven  from  place  to  place,  are  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  under  the  walls  of  Charleston,  and  on 
islands  in  its  vicinity ;  we  have  now  the  fUl 
and .  absolute  possession  of  every  other  part  d 
the  State,  and  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers  are  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
respective  authorities. 

I  also  most  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the 
glorious  victory  obtained  by  the  combined 
forces  of  America  and  France,  over  their  com- 
mon enemy :  when  the  very  general  who  was 
second  in  command  at  the  reduction  of  Oharles- 
ton,  and  to  whose  boasted  prowess  and  highly 
extolled  abilities  the  conquest  of  no  leas  than 
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three  States  had  been  arrogantly  committed, 
was  speedily  compelled  to  accept  of  the  same 
mortifying  terms  which  had  been  imposed  on 
that  brave  bnt  unfortunate  garrison:  to  sar- 
roider  an  army  of  many  thousand  regulars,  and 
to  abandon  his  wretched  followers,  whom  he 
had  artfully  seduced  from  their  allegiance  by 
specious  promises  of  protection,  which  he  could 
nerer  have  hoped  to  fhlfil,  to  the  justice  or 
mercy  of  their  country,  on  the  naral  superiority 
eiUblidied  by  the  illustrious  ally  of  the  United 
States — a  superiority  in  itself  so  decided,  and 
in  its  consequences  so  extensive,  as  must  in- 
intably  soon  oblige  the  enemy  to  yield  to  us 
tiie  only  post  which  they  occupy  in  this  State : 
ttd  on  &e  reiterated  proofe  of  the  sincerest 
frieodship,  and  on  the  great  support  which 
Ameriea  has  received  from  that  powerful  mon- 
irdi-Hi  monarch  whose  magnanimity  is  uni- 
Tenally  acknowledged  and  admired,  and  on 
whose  royal  word  we  may  confidently  rely  for 
sreiy  necessary  assistance :  on  the  perfect  har- 
mony which  subsists  between  France  and  Ame- 
rica: on  the  stability  which  her  independence 
hu  acquired,  and  the  certainty  that  it  is  too 
deeply  rooted  ever  to  be  shaken ;  for  animated 
•8  they  are  by  national  honor,  and  united  by 
one  common  interest,  it  must  and  will  be  main- 
tained. 

What  may  be  the  immediate  effects  on  the 
British  nation,  of  the  events  which  I  have 
mentioned,  of  their  loss  of  territory  in  other 
P«t8  of  the  world,  and  of  their  well-founded 
apprehensions  from  the  powers  of  France, 
^^^  and  Holland,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell. 
If  experience  can  teach  wisdom  to  a  haughty 
8nd  infatuated  people,  and  if  they  will  now  be 
governed  by  reason,  they  will  have  learnt  they 
can  have  no  solid  ground  of  hope  to  conquer 
toy  State  in  the  Union;  for  though  their  armies 
^ve  obtained  temporary  advantages  over  our 
froopa,  yet  the  citizens  of  these  States,  firmly 
resolved  as  they  are  never  to  return  to  a  domi- 
pfition  which,  near  six  years  ago,  they  unan- 
hnonsly  and  justly  renounced,  cannot  be  sub- 
^Ded;  and  they  must  now  be  convinced,  that 
jt  is  the  height  of  folly  and  madness  to  persist 
ui  80  ruinous  a  war.  If,  however,  we  judge,  as 
we  onght,  of  their  future  by  their  past  conduct, 
We  may  presume  that  they  will  not  only  en- 
^vor  to  keep  possession  of  our  capital,  but 
BBake  another  attempt,  howsoever  improbable 
^  success  of  it  may  appear,  to  subjugate  this 
«>nntry :  it  is  therefore  highly  incumbent  upon 
'ttjtouse  our  most  strenuous  efforts  to  frustrate 
*>  fatal  a  design ;  and  I  earnestly  conjure  you, 
^  the  sacred  love  which  you  bear  to  your 
country,  by  the  constant  remembrance  of  her 
bitter  sufferings,  and  by  the  just  detestation  of 
British  government  which  you  and  your  pos- 
terity must  for  ever  possess,  to  exert  your  ut- 
most faculties  for  that  purpose,  by  raising  and 
egoipping,  with  all  possible  expedition,  a  re- 
q[>ectable  permanent  force,  and  by  making 
ample  provision  for  their  comfortable  subsist- 
anoe.    I  am  sensible  the  expense  will  be  great ; 


but  a  measure  so  indispensable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  freedom  is  above  every  pecuniary 
consideration. 

The  organization  of  our  militia  is  likewise  a 
subject  of  infinite  importance:  a  clear  and  con- 
cise law,  by  which  the  burdens  of  service  will 
be  equally  sustained,  and  a  competent  number 
of  men  brought  forth  and  kept  in  the  field, 
when  their  assistance  may  be  required,  is  essen- 
tial to  our  security,  and  therefore  jusUy  claims 
your  immediate  and  serious  attention :  certain 
it  is,  that  some  of  our  militia  have,  upon  several 
occasions,  exhibited  symptoms  of  valor  which 
would  have  refiected  honor  on  veteran  troops. 
The  courage  and  conduct  of  the  generals  whom 
I  have  mentioned;  the  cool  and  determined 
bravery  displayed  by  Brigadier  Pickens,  and, 
indeed,  the  behavior  of  many  officers  and  men 
in  every  brigade,  are  unquestionable  testimonies 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  But  such  beha- 
vior cannot  be  expected  from  militia  in  gene- 
ral, without  good  order  and  strict  discipline; 
nor  can  that  order  and  discipline  be  established, 
but  by  a  salutary  law,  steadily  executed. 

Another  important  matter  for  your  delibera- 
tion, is  the  conduct  of  such  of  our  citizens  as, 
voluntarily  avowing  their  allegiance,  and  even 
glorying  in  their  professions  of  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  have 
offered  their  congratulations  on  the  success  of 
his  arms,  prayed  to  be  embodied  as  loyal  mili- 
tia, accepted  commissions  in  his  service,  or  en- 
deavored to  subvert  our  constitution  and  estab- 
lish his  power  in  its  stead ;  of  those  who  have 
returned  to  this  State,  in  defiance  of  law,  by 
w^hich  sucli  return  was  declared  to  be  a  capital 
oftence,  and  have  bettered  the  British  interest, 
and  of  such  whose  behavior  has  been  so  repre- 
hensible, that  justice  and  policy  forbid  their 
free  re-admission  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
citizens. 

The  extraordinary  lenity  of  this  State  has 
been  remarkably  conspicuous.  Other  States 
have  thought  it  just  and  expedient  to  appro- 
priate the  property  of  British  subjects  to  the 
public  use ;  but  we  have  forborne  even  to  take 
the  profits  of  the  estates  of  our  most>  implacable 
enemies.  It  is  with  you  to  determine  whether 
the  forfeiture  and  appropriation  of  their  pro- 
perty should  now  take  place :  if  such  should  bo 
your  determination,  though  many  of  our  warm- 
est friends  have  been  reduced  for  their  infiex- 
ible  attachment  to  the  cause  of  their  country, 
from  opulence  to  inconceivable  distress,  and,  if 
the  enemy's  will  and  power  had  prevailed, 
would  have  been  doomed  to  indigence  and 
beggary,  yet  it  will  redound  to  the  reputation 
of  this  State,  to  provide  a  becoming  support  for 
the  families  of  those  whom  you  may  deprive  of 
their  property. 

The  value  of  paper  currency  became  of  late 
so  much  depreciated,  that  it  was  requisite, 
under  the  powers  vested  in  the  executive  during 
the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  suspend 
the  laws  by  which  it  was  made  a  tender.  You 
will  now  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  proper 
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to  repeal  those  laws,  and  fix  som«  eqnit&ble 
mode  for  the  discbarge  of  debts  contracted 
whilst  paper  monej'  was  in  circolatiou. 

In  the  preaent  scarcity  of  specie,  it  woidd  be 
difflcolt,  it  not  impracticable,  to  \oyy  a  tax  to 
any  considerable  amoimt,  towards  sinkinK  the 
pQblio  debt,  nor  will  the  creditors  of  the  State 
expect  that  snch  a  tax  should  at  this  time  b« 
impoBed ;  bat  it  is  Jnst  and  Teasonable,  that 


all  nnsetUed  demands  should  be  liqoSdi 
satisfaotoiy  assnrancea  of  payment  e^y 
pnblio  creditors. 

The  interest  and  honor,  the  safety-  4 
nesa  of  onr  coantry,  depend  eo  m'cac 
result  of  yonr  deliberation^  that  I  fla.t| 
yon  will  proceed  in  the  weigh^  baBa:x^ 
you  with  firmnesa  and  temper,  ^«-i 
unanimity  and  despatch. 


JAMES   MAOISON. 

JxiOB  Madison  was  bom  on  the  sixteenth  of  March,  1751,  at  the  dwelling  of  his  maternal 
mdmother,  near  the  town  of  Port  Bojal,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bappahannock,  in  Virginia. 
Iter  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education,  under  the  tuition  of  Donald  Robertson,  a 
ttiye  of  Scotland,  and  the  Beverend  Thomas  Martin,  his  parish  minister,  he  entered  the  college 
tKew  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  which  was  then  under  the  presidency  of  the  "  sterling  Doctor  John 
Rtherspoon."  Here  he  completed  his  collegiate  studies,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1771,  received 
he  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  While  at  college  his  health  became  impaired  by  too  strict  appli- 
alaon  to  his  studies,  and  remained  delicate  and  feeble  for  some  years.  'These  infirmities,  how- 
erer,  did  not  deter  him  from  persevering  in  his  literary  pursuits.  He  devoted  himself  to  a  sys- 
tematic and  extensive  course  of  reading,  somewhat  miscellaneous,  but  principally  with  reference 
to  the  law,  although  he  formed  no  absolute  determination  to  enter  upon  its  practice ;  which, 
Borke  says,  while  it  sharpens  the  wits,  does  not  always  enlarge  the  mind. 

Early  instilled  with  the  noble  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  he  strenuously  resisted 

•II  forms  of  cruelty  or  oppression.    He  was  particularly  active  in  opposing  the  persecution  of 

ti»  early  Baptists  in  Virginia,  who  were,  in  some  instances,  consigned  to  jail  for  violating  the 

l«w  which  prohibited  preaching  by  dissenters  from  the  established  church.    At  the  beginning 

of  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain,  he  manifested  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  and 

^ras  prevented  from  taking  up  arms  only  by  the  feeble  condition  of  his  health.    In  the  spring 

of  1776  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  in  1778  was  appointed  one  of 

the  executive  coxmciUors,  which  place  he  retained  until  the  next  year,  when  he  was  elected  a 

^«legate  to  the  Continental  Congress.    Of  this  body  he  became  an  active  and  leading  member, 

taking  a  prominent  part  in  many  of  its  important  transactions.    During  the  years  1784,  1785, 

*Dd  part  of  1786,  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  his  native  State,  and  distinguished  him- 

^^  by  his  laborious  efforts  to  establish  a  reform  in  the  federal  system.    All  his  energies  were 

^^Toted  to  this  olgect.    The  Virginia  legislature  appointed  him  a  delegate  to  the  Annapolis 

invention,  which  met  in  September,  1786,  to  devise  a  uniform  system  of  commercial  regula- 

^ons,  which  should  be  binding  on  the  whole  confederacy  when  acceded  to  by  all  the  States. 

^h  movement  resulted  in  the  recommendation  of  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  States, 

^  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1787,  and  finally  in  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

^  that  convention  Mr.  Madison  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members.    He  took  a  promi- 

^^^t  part  in  the  debates,  and  rendered  eminent  service  in  perfecting  the  constitution  as  adopted. 

^U  notes  of  those  proceedings  and  debates,  published  since  his  death,  form  an  invaluable  chap- 

^^  in  the  legislative  history  of  the  country.    Mr.  Madison,  in  his  will,  dated  the  fifteenth  of 

^Pril,  1835,  thus  notices  this  work :  "  Considering  the  peculiarity  and  magnitude  of  the  occa- 

^on  which  produced  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  the  characters  who  composed  it, 

^e  constitution  which  resulted  from  their  deliberations,  its  effects  during  the  trial  of  so  many 

years  on  the  people  living  under  it,  and  the  interest  it  has  inspired  among  the  friends  of  fVee 

gOYemment,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  inference  that  a  careful  and  extended  report  of  the  pro- 

Wedings  and  discussions  of  that  body,  which  were  with  closed  doors,  by  a  member  who  was 
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constant  in  his  atteodaiUA,  will  be  particnlarlj  gratiiying  to  the  people  of  tlie  United  8M 
to  all  vho  take  an  intArest  in  the  progress  of  political  adeuoe  and  the  oanse  oi  tnu  liber 
b  my  desire  that  the  report  aa  made  hj  me  shonld  be  pnUished." 

The  constitntion,  on  its  adoption  b;  the  National  Oonventaoo,  was  snlnnitted  to  Ha 
States  for  ratification.  The  Virginia  Convention  assembled  for  tliat  pnrpoee  in  Jnne,  ITS 
Uadisoa  was  a  member  of  that  body.  Hia  qfeeohea  were  fiill  of  power,  and  evin«d 
order  of  stateamanahip.  Although  opposed  hy  Uie  Tehement  and  torrent-lika  oraloij  of 
Henry,  and  the  p«rsnaMve  eloqnenoe  of  George  Mason,  he  gained  Ma  oaose :  tlie  aaoM 
WB8  adopted,  and  Yirfpnia  entered  the  Union. 

In  the  interval  between  the  a^onmment  of  the  Fedwal  Ckinveation  at  PhilsddptiU, 
meeting  of  the  State  Oommittees  to  sanction  it,  Mr.  Madison  was  associated  with  Hui] 
Jay  in  the  prodnction  of  the  celebrated  series  of  essays  nsder  the  title  of  The  Fti 
These  essays  exerted  an  important  inflnenee  with  the  people  in  faror  of  the  constitat 
April,  1769,  he  took  hia  seat  in  the  Congress  assembled  at  New  York.  Here  he  was  K 
by  re-eiectiona  nntil  March,  1797,  the  close  of  the  administration  of  Waabington.  In 
oeedings  of  Congress  dnring  this  time,  he  bore  an  active  and  important  put ;  addiw 
Honse  npon  all  matters  of  moment,  and  in  all  the  leading  measnres  ocoapied  an  inflnent 
tion.  He  opposed  the  ftmding  system,  the  national  bank,  and  other  meaBorea  of  the  > 
tration  whi<^  originated  with  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  acted  gencn 
the  anti-federalists,  who  anstained  the  views  of  Mr.  J^ereon,  then  Secretarr  of  State. 
Madison's  retirement  from  Congress,  in  1797,  he  was  elected  to  the  Yirfpnia  legialatan 
he  distinguished  Iilms^  by  his  oppontion  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  whicti  hsd  bsa 
by  the  federal  psrtr  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Jefferson  b^ng  elected  President  (^  the  United  States  in  1801,  appc^ted  ICr.  lb 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  He  remuned  in  that  station  dnring  the  whole  of  ID 
son's  administration,  and  in  1809  was  himself  elected  to  the  preddenoy.  In  181S  Cosf 
olored  war  agunst  Great  Brit^.  To  this  measure  Mr.  Madison  relnctanUT-  ooiueDted,  ( 
ing  war  "only  and  rarely  tolerable  bs  a  necessary  evil,  to  }>e  kept  off  as  long^  and  wbt 
takes  place,  to  be  closed  as  soon,  as  possible."  The  same  year  he  was  re-eleotod  FreriJ 
performed  his  dotiee  dnring  the  exigencies  of  the  war  with  flrmneea  and  abilitry.  On 
tore  of  Washington  by  the  British,  in  1814,  be,  with  many  of  the  principal  offleers^  wn 
to  fly  to  esci^e  Arom  being  made  prisoner.  After  the  retnm  of  peace,  which  was  ccsM 
by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  December,  1814,  the  remoininder  of  his  BdministralioD  « 
perons  and  tranqnil,  and  when  he  retired  from  office  the  oonntry  was  flonriahing,  with  ■ 
mJ  rapidly  increasing  manofacturea.    At  the  close  of  his  presidency" 
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"Of  Um  public  lifii  <tf  JnuN  Uadison,  what  oonld  I  Bay  that  ii  not  deeply  impresaed  upon 
Im  memorj  and  upon  the  heart  of  eTery  one  within  the  aonnd  of  mj  voicel  Of  his  piiyato 
gft^wliit  bat  most  meet  an  e6h<rii)g  ahont  of  ^tplaose  from  every  voice  within  this  hallt  Is  it 
Ht,  in  >  pre-eminent  degree,  by  emanations  tnxa  his  mind  tliat  we  are  assembled  here  aa  the 
npRMntativee  of  the  people  and  States  of  tbJs  TTnitHit  k  it  not  transoendentty  by  his  exor- 
tiou  thst  we  all  sddrees  each  other  here  by  the  endearing  appellation  of  oonntrymen  and  fel- 
Iav-«itiiuuT  Of  that  band  of  benef&ctOTB  of  tlie  homan  race,  the  fonndera  of  the  Constitntion 
of  He  Ciuted  States,  Jakis  IUdisos  is  the  last  who  has  gone  to  lus  reward.  Their  gloriotu 
woA  has  smrrived  them  alL  They  have  transmitted  the  predons  bond  of  onion  to  ns,  now 
Winlj  ■  soooeeding  generation  to  them.  Uay  it  never  cease  to  be  a  voice  of  admonition  to 
Htfonrdaty  to  transmit  the  inheritance  nnimpaired  to  onr  children  <tf  the  rising  age." 
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Tliit  speech  is  composed  of  several  delivered 
Ij  lb,  Hanson,  lq  the  Yi^^ia  Convention, 
Jnriog  the  session  of  that  assembly  in  Jane, 
1188;* 

Tb.  Ckubman  :  In  what  I  am  about  to  offer 
klliii  assembly,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  make 
tafcewons  -by  any  ardent  professions  of  zeal 
fc  du  pnblic  welfare.  We  know  that  the  prin- 
<iplH  M  every  man  will  be,  and  onght  to  be 
mtd,  not  by  his  professions  and  declarations, 
Mt  by  his  conduct.  By  that  oriterion,  I  wish, 
hnHDmon  with  every  other  member,  to  be 
Mpd;  and  even  though  it  shoald  prove  an- 
inwible  to  my  repntation,  yet  it  is  a  criterion 
from  which  I  by  no  means  wonld  depart,  nor 
Wdd  if  I  woald.  Comparisons  have  been 
Mde  between  the  friends  of  this  constltatioa 
od  those  who  oppose  it.  Although  I  disafi- 
pMte  of  SQch  comparisons,  I  trust  tliat  in  every 
tUu  Ihst  regards  truth,  honor,  candor  and  rcc- 
tittoe  of  motives,  the  frieuda  of  this  system, 
Wt  sod  in  other  States,  are  not  inferior  to  its 

Ements.  Bat  professions  of  attachment  to 
pnblic  good,  and  comparisons  of  parties,  at 
•Hfimea  invidious,  ought  not  to  govern  or  in- 
fcwice  ns  now.  We  ought,  sir,  to  examine  the 
MttitDtioD  eiclosivcly  ou  its  own  merits.  We 
Wriit  to  inquire  whether  it  will  promote  tlie 
pilic  happiness;  and  its  aptitude  to  produce 
wldesirable  object,  ought  to  be  the  eicluaive 
djtctof  our  researches.  In  this  pursuit,  we 
"H^t  to  address  our  arguments  not  to  the  feel- 
iipsadpsa^ons,  bat  to  those  understandings 
*U  judgments  which  have  been  selected,  by 
&  people  of  this  country,  to  decide  that  great 
JMrtiou,  by  a  calm  and  rational  investigation. 
^1k^  that  geotlemen,  in  ilisplaying  their  abili- 
^  on  this  occasion,  will,  instead  of  giving 
ipiiiioDS  and  making  assertions,  condescend  to 
mre  sad  demonstrate,  by  fair  and  regular  dis- 
sasion.    It  gives  me  pain  to  hear  gentlemen 


continnslly  distorting  the  natnrat  constractjOD 
of  language.  Assuredly,  it  is  sufficient  if  any 
human  prodnctioa  can  stand  a  fair  discosslon. 
Before  I  proceed  to  make  some  additions  to  the 
reasons  which  have  been  adduced  by  my  hon- 
orable friend  over  the  way,  I  must  take  the 
liberty  to  moke  some  observations  on  what  waa 
said  by  another  gentlemoo,  (Mr.  Henry.)  Ho 
told  ns  that  this  constitation  ought  to  be  reject- 
ed, because,  in  his  opinion,  it  endaogerea  the 
Cubllo  liberty,  ia  many  instances.  Give  me 
lave  to  make  one  answer  to  timt  observotion 
— let  the  dangers  with  which  this  system  la 
snpposed  to  be  replete,  be  clearly  pointed  cat. 
If  any  dangerous  and  unnecessary  powers  be 
given  to  the  general  legislature,  let  them  be 
plainly  demonstrittd,  and  let  us  not  rest  satis- 
tied  with  general  asiertions  of  dangers,  withont 
proo^  without  examination  If  powers  be 
necessary,  apparent  danger  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  againtt  conceding  them.  He  has  sug- 
gested, that  licentiousness  has  seldom  produced 
the  loss  of  Iibertj  ,  but  that  the  tyranny  of 
rulers  has  almost  always  effected  it.  Since 
the  general  civihrjition  of  mankind,  I  believe 
there  nro  more  instances  of  the  abridgment  of 
the  freedom  of  the  people,  by  gradual  and  silent 
encroachments  of  those  in  power,  than  by  vio- 
lent and  sudden  nsnrpations :  but  on  a  candid 
examination  of  history,  we  shall  find  that  tar- 
balence,  violence  and  abuse  of  poiver,  by  the 
majority  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority, have  produced  factions  and  commotions 
which,  in  republics,  have  more  frequently  than 
any  other  cause,  produced  despotism.  If  wc  go 
over  the  whole  history  of  ancient  and  modern 
republics,  wo  shall  find  their  destruction  tohavo 
generally  resulted  from  those  causes.  If  we 
consider  the  peculiar  situatiou  of  the  United 
States,  and  go  to  the  sources  of  that  diversity 
of  sentiment  which  per\-ades  its  inhabitants, 
we  shall  find  great  dim^r  to  fear  that  the  ?sino 
'causes  may  terminate  hero  in  the  same  fatal 
I  effects  which  they  produced  in  those  republics, 
I  This  danger  oogbt  to  be  wisely  guarded  against. 
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In  the  progress  of  thia  disonssion,  it  will  per- 
haps appear,  that  the  only  possible  remedy  for 
those  evils,  and  the  only  certain  means  of  pre- 
serving and  protecting  ttie  principles  of  repnl)- 
licanism,  will  be  found  in  that  very  system 
Trhich  is  now  exclaimed  against  oa  the  parent 
of  oppression.  I  ninst  oonieas  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  his  nsnal  consistency  in  the 
Ecntleman's  arguments  on  this  occasion.  He 
informs  us  that  the  people  of  this  conntry  are 
at  perfect  repose;  ttiat  every  man  enjoys  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  pc-aceobly  and  secnrely,  and 
that  every  thing  is  in  perfect  tranquillity 
and  safety.  I  wish  sincerely,  sir,  this  were 
trne.  But  if  thia  be  really  their  situation, 
why  has  every  State  acknowledged  the  con- 
traryT  Why  were  deputies  from  all  the  States 
sent  to  the  general  convention!  Why  have 
eompliunts  of  national  and  iadividnal  distresses 
been  echoed  and  re-echoed  throaghont  the  con- 
tinent? Why  has  oar  general  government  been 
BO  shamefully  disgraced,  and  onr  constitution 
violated?  Wheref'oro  have  laws  been  made  to 
authorize  a  change,  and  wherefore  are  we  now 
assembled  here?  A  federal  government  is 
formed  for  the  protection  of  its  individnol 
members.  Ours  wna  itself  attacked  with  im- 
pnnity.  Its  anthority  haa  been  boldly  disobey- 
ed and  openly  despised.  I  think  I  perceive  a 
glaring  mconsistency  in  another  of  his  arga- 
ments.  He  complains  of  this  conetitntion,  be- 
caase  it  retjnires  the  consent  of  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  to  introduce  amendmeuts, 
which  shall  he  necessary  for  the  happiness  of 
the  people.  The  assent  of  so  many,  ho  con- 
siders as  too  great  an  obstacle  to  the  admission 
of  salutary  amendments,  which  be  stronf-ly  in- 
sists ought  to  be  nt  the  will  of  a  bare  majority, 
and  we  hear  this  argament  at  the  very  mo- 
ment we  are  called  upon  to  assign  reasons 
for  proposing  a  constitution^  which  pnts  it  in 
the  power  of  nine  States  to  abolish  the  present 
inadequate,  unsafe  and  {lemicioDs  confedera- 


coent;  that  little  member  La«  repea' 
boyed  and  connteracted  the  general 
nay,  has  even  supplied  the  enemies* 
try  with  provisions.  Twelve  States] 
to  certain  improvemeuts  which  wert 
being  thought  absolutely  neceasary  ( 
tlie  existence  of  tlie  generftl  goveiS 
as  these  improvemenia,  Ihougu  reall 
sable^  could  not,  by  the  coiifcderat 
troduocd  into  it  without  the  conaei 
State,  the  refractory  dissent  of  that 
prevented  their  adoption.  The  inoi 
rcsnlting  from  this  requisition  of  naa 
cmrenco  in  alterations  of  the  on 
must  be  known  to  every  member  i 
vention ;  it  is  therefore  needless  to  r 
of  them.  Is  it  not  aelf-ovident,  &i 
minority  ought  not  to  bind  the 
Would  not  foreign  inflnenee  be  6 
facility  over  a  siaoU  minority! 
honorable  gentleman  agree  to  of 
most  radical  defects  in  the  old  sjat 
the  petty  State  of  Bhode  Island 
agree  to  remove  themf 

He  next  objects  to  the  excInsiTt 
over  the  district  where  the  seat  of 
mcnt  may  be  lixed.  Wonld  he  sab 
representatives  of  thisState  shonld  c 
deliberations  ander  the  control  of  M 
her  of  the  Union  ?  If  any  State  hs 
of  legislation  over  the  pla^e  whei 
shonld  til  the  genera)  goveminet 
impair  the  dignity,  and  hazard  t) 
Congress.  If  the  safety  of  the  TTid 
der  the  control  of  any  particular  t 
not  foreign  eormptiou  probably  prt 
a  State,  to  induce  it  to  exert  ita  co 
flnence  over  the  menibera  of  the  | 
ernmentt  Gentlemen  c«nnot  ha* 
the  disgracofal  insnlt  which  Congn 
some  years  ago.  And,  sir,  ivbeB 
flect^  that  the  previona  c«Beion  o 
States  is  necessary,  before  Oongreat 
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K>wer  to  call  forth  the  strength  of  the  Union, 
he  purpose  of  repelling  invasions,  the 
uy  might  be  overran,  and  conquered  by 
pi  enemies.  Without  such  a  power  to 
-ess  insurrections,  our  liberties  might  be 
ojed  by  intestine  faction,  and  domestic 
ny  be  established. 

e  honorable  member  then  told  us,  that 
was  no  instance  of  power  once  trans- 
1  being  voluntarily  renounced.  Not  to 
ice  European  examples,  which  may  pro- 
-  be  done  before  the  rising  of  this  con- 
on,  have  we  not  seen  already,  in  seven 
s,  (and  probably  in  an  eighth  State,)  Icgis- 
»  surrendering  some  of  the  most  important 
rs  they  possessed  ?  But,  sir,  by  this  gov- 
ent,  powers  are  not  given  to  any  particular 
'  men — they  are  in  t£e  hands  of  the  people 
egoted  to  their  representatives  chosen  for 

terms — ^to  representatives  at  all  times 
•nsible  to  the  people,  and  whoso  situation 
rfectly  similar  to  their  own : — as  long  as 
is  the  case,  we  have  no  danger  to  appre- 
.  When  the  gentleman  called  to  our  re- 
stion  the  usual  effects  of  the  concession  of 
ITS,  and  imputed  the  loss  of  liberty  gene- 
to  open  tyranny,  I  wish  he  had  gone 
thing  further.  Upon  a  review  of  history, 
ould  have  found,  that  the  loss  of  liberty 
often  resulted  from  factions  and  divisions; 
local  considerations,  which  eternally  lead 
jurels :  he  would  have  found  internal  dis- 
ons  to  have  more  frequently  demolished 
liberty,  than  a  tenacious  disposition  in 
9  to  retain  any  stipulated  powers. 
ere  Mr.  Madison  enumerated  the  various 
IS  whereby  nations  had  lost  their  liberties.] 
,e  power  of  raising  and  supporting  armies 
claimed  against,  as  dangerous  and  unnoces- 

1  sincerely  wish,  sir,  that  tliere  were  no 
»ity  for  vesting  this  power  in  the  general 
rmnent.  But  suppose  a  foreij^n  nation 
Id  declare  war  against  tlie  United  States, 
.not  the  general  legislature  have  tlie  power 
efending  the  United  SUites  ?  Ought  it  to 
aown  to  foreign  nations,  that  the  general 
immeut  of  the  United  States  of  America 
QO  power  to  raise  or  support  an  army,  even 
ho  utmost  danger,  when  attacked  by  ex- 
al  enemies?  Would  not  their  knowledge 
uch  a  circumstance  stimulate  them  to  fall 
I  us?  If,  sir,  Congress  be  not  invested 
I  this  power,  any  great  nation,  prompted 
imbition  or  avarice,  will  be  invited  by  our 
kness  to  attack  us ;  and  such  an  attack,  by 
iplined  veterans,  would  certainly  be  attend- 
rith  success,  when  only  opposed  by  irre- 
r,  undisciplined  militia.  Whoever  considers 
peculiar  situation  of  this  country,  the  mul- 
eity  of  its  excellent  inlets  and  harbors,  and 
uncommon  facility  of  attacking  it,  however 
b  he  may  regret  the  necessity  of  such  a 
er,  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  in  granting 
One  fact  may  elucidate  this  argument.  In 
course  of  the  late  war,  when  the  weak 
I  of  the  Union  were  exposed,  and  many 
9 


States  were  placed  in  the  most  deplorable  situa- 
tion by  the  enemy's  ravages,  the  assistance  of 
foreign  nations  was  thought  so  urgently  neces- 
sary for  our  protection,  that  the  relinquishment 
of  territorial  advantages  was  not  deemed  too 
great  a  sacrifice  for  Uie  acquisition  of  one  ally. 
This  expedient  was  admitted  with  great  reluc- 
tance, even  by  those  States  who  exfiected  most 
advantages  from  it.  The  crisis,  however,  at 
length  arrived, when  it  w^as  judged  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  this  country,  to  make  certain 
cessions  to  Spain;  whether  wisely,  or  other- 
wise, is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  instructions  were  sent  to  our  representative 
at  the  court  of  Spain,  to  empower  him  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  that  purpose,  llow  it 
terminated  is  well  known.  This  fact  shows  the 
extremities  to  which  nations  will  recur  in  cases 
of  iumiinent  danger,  and  demonstrates  the  n^ 
cessity  of  making  ourselves  more  respectable. 
The  necessity  of  making  dangerous  cessions, 
and  of  applying  to  foreign  aid,  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided against. 

The  honorable  member  then  told  us,  that 
there  are  heart-burnings  in  the  States  that  have 
assented  to  the  new  constitution,  and  that  Vir- 
ginia may,  if  she  does  not  come  into  the  mea- 
sure, continue  in  amicable  confederacy  with 
those  adopting  States.  I  wish,  as  seldom  as 
possible,  to  contradict  the  assertions  of  gentle- 
men; but  I  can  venture  to  affirm,  without 
danger  of  being  detected  in  an  error,  that  there 
is  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  satLsfao- 
tion  of  those  States  being  every  day  augmented, 
and  that,  in  that  State  w^here  it  was  adopted 
only  by  a  majority  of  nineteen,  there  Ls  not,  at 
this  time,  one-fifth  of  the  people  dissatisfied. 
There  are  some  reasons  which  induce  us  to 
conclude,  that  the  grounds  of  proselytism  ex- 
tend every  where;  its  principles  begin  to  be 
better  understood ;  and  the  hiilammatory  vio- 
lence wherewith  it  was  opi>osed  by  designing, 
illiberal  and  unthinking  minds,  begins  to  sub- 
side. I  will  not  enumerate  the  causes  from 
which,  in  my  conception,  tlie  heart-burnings  of 
a  majority  of  its  opposers  have  originated. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  all  cases,  they  were 
founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  new  government.  Ilad  it  been 
candidly  examined  and  fairly  discussed,  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  that  but  a  very  inconsiderable  minor- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  at 
any  time  have  opposed  it.  With  respect  to  the 
Swiss  confederacy,  w^hich  the  honorable  gentle- 
man has  proposed  for  our  example,  as  far  as 
historical  authority  may  be  relied  upon,  we 
shall  find  their  government  quite  unworthy  of 
our  imitation.  I  am  sure  if  tlie  honorable 
member  had  sufficiently  considered  their  history 
and  government,  he  never  would  have  quoted 
their  example  in  this  place.  He  would  have 
found  that,  instead  of  respecting  the  rights  of 
mankind,  their  government  (at  least  that  of 
several  of  their  cantons)  is  one  of  the  vilest 
aristocracies  that  ever  was  instituted.  Tlie 
peasants  of  some  of  their  cantons  are  more  op- 
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pressed  and  dtgnulert  than  the  subjects  of  any 
monarch  of  Europe;  nay,  almost  as  much  so  as 
those  of  anj  easttrn  despot.    It  is  a  novelty  in 

Clitics,  that  from  the  worst  of  systems  the 
ppiest  oonscquences  should  arise.  For  it  is 
their  aristocratical  rigor,  and  tie  peculiarity  of 
their  sitnatiouLthot  have  so  long  supported 
their  nnion.  Withoat  the  closest  Qompress- 
ment,  dismemberment  would  nnqnestionably 
ensue,  and  their  powerftil,  ambitious  neighbors 
would  immediately  avail  themselvea  of  their 
least  jarrings.  As  we  are  not  circumstanced 
like  them,  however,  no  conclusive  prooodent 
can  be  drawn  from  their  situation.  I  tnut  the 
geotlcinan.  does  not  carry  his  idea  so  far  as  to 
recommend  a  separation  from  the  adoptjug 
Stales.  This  government  may  secure  our  hap- 
piness; this  is  at  least  as  probable  as  that  it 
shall  be  oppressive.  If  eight  States  hava  from 
a  persuasion  of  its  policy  and  utility,  adopted 
it,  shall  Virginia  shrink  from  it,  without  a  full 
conviction  of  its  danger  and  inutility  ?  I  hope 
she  will  never  shriuk  from  auy  duty ;  I  trust 
she  will  not  determine  without  tiie  most  serious 
reflection  and  deliberation. 

I  confess  to  you,  sir,  tliat  were  nuiformity  of 
religion  to  be  introduced  by  this  system,  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  ineligible;  but  I  have 
no  reason  to  conclndo,  that  uniformity  of  gov- 
ernment will  produce  that  of  religion.  To  the 
great  lienor  of  America,  llat  right  is  perfectly 
free  and  nnshacklw!  among  us.  The  govern- 
ment has  no  jnrisdiotiou  over  it;  the  least  re- 
flection will  convince  us,  there  is  no  danger  to 
bo  feared  on  that  ground. 

But  we  are  fiattcrod  with  the  probability  of 
obtaining  previous  Bmendioents.  This  point 
calls  for  the  most  serious  care  of  the  couvcn- 
tjou.  If  amendments  are  to  be  proposed  by 
one  State,  other  States  have  the  same  right, 
and  will  also  propose  alteraUons.  These  can- 
not hot  be  dissimilar  and  opposite  in  their 
1  beg  leiive  to  remark,  that  the 


formed  na  ho  means  to  add  to  wl 
already  ofl'ered. 

Give  me  leave  to  say  somothingof 
of  the  government,  and  to  slrow  that 
fectly  safe  and  inst,  to  vest  it  witli  ■ 
of  taxation.  There  are  a  nomber  ol 
hat  the  principal  Question  is,  whetl 
federal  or  a  consolidated  govemmenl 
to  Judge  property  of  the  question  tM 
must  consider  it  minutely,  in  itapria 
I  myself  conceive,  that  it  is  of  ft  nsl 
it  ie,  in  a  manner,  unprecedented. 
find  one  express  prototype  in  thg 
of  the  world  :  it  stands  by  iteeUL  f 
Bpects,  it  is  a  government. of  a  fedd 
in  ottiers,  it  is  of  a  consolidated  nit 
if  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  vUl 
stitution  is  InvestigHted,  ratified  aol 
act  of  the  people  of  Amemoa,  I(f 
withstanding  what  the  honoraldtt 
has  alleged,  that  this  government  i 
pletely  consolidated ;  nor  is  it  eatSi 
Who  are  the  porties  to  it »  The  i 
the  people  as  composing  one  gni 
the  ])eop!o  as  composing  thirteen  rt 
Were  it,  as  the  gentleman  assert^ 
dated  govermnCDt,  the  assent  of  ft' 
the  people  wonld  be  sutScicnt  for  it 
ment,  and  as  a  mfyority  have  ad 
ready,  the  remaining  States  wooldl 
the  act  of  the  maiority,  even  if 
mously  reprobated 'it.  Were  it  sot 
ment  as  is  suggested,  it  would  be  I 
on  the  people  of  this  State,  witho^ 
the  privilege  of  deliberating  upM' 
no  State  is  bound  by  it,  as  it  i^  wid 
consent.  Should  all  the  States  add 
be  then  a  government  established  ] 
teen  States  of  America,  not  thrond 
vention  of  the  legialatnrea,  but^ 
at  large.  In  this  particular  re«^ 
tinction  between  the  existing  f- 
governmeuts,  f°  '—- -  — ■ — ' -^ 
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the  evils  of  absolute  consolidation,  as  well  as 
of  a  mere  confederacy.  If  Virginia  was  sepa- 
rated from  all  the  States,  her  power  and  au- 
thority would  extend  to  all  cases ;  in  like 
manner,  were  all  powers  vested  in  the  general 
goremment,  it  would  be  a  consolidated  gov- 
enunent :  but  the  powers  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment are  enumerated ;  it  can  only  operate 
in  certain  cases :  it  has  legislative  powers  on 
defined  and  limited  obiecta,  beyonu  which  it 
cannot  extend  its  jurisdiction. 

Bnt  the  honorable  member  has  satirized, 
with  peculiar  acrimony,  the  powers  given  to 
the  general  government  by  this  constitution. 
I  conceive  that  the  first  question  on  this  subject 
is,  whether  these  powers  be  necessary ;  if  they 
be,  we  are  reduced  to  the  dilonuna  of  cither 
sakiitting  to  the  inconvenience,  or  losing  the 
Union.  Let  us  consider  the  most  important  of 
these  reprobated  powers ;  that  of  direct  taxa- 
tion is  most  generally  objected  to.  With  re- 
spect to  the  exigencies  of  government,  there  is 
no  qnestion  but  the  most  easy  mode  of  provid- 
ing for  them  will  be  adopted.  When,  there- 
fore, direct  taxes  are  not  necessary,  they  will 
not  be  recurred  to.  It  can  be  of  little  advan- 
tage to  those  in  power,  to  raise  money  in  a 
manner  oppressive  to  the  people.  To  consult 
the  conveniences  of  the  people,  will  cost  thorn 
nothing^  and  in  many  respects  will  bo  advan- 
tageous to  them.  Direct  taxes  will  only  bo 
lecorred  to  for  great  purposes.  AHiat  has 
broDght  on  other  nations  those  immense  debts, 
nnder  the  pressure  of  which  many  of  thom  la- 
bor? Not  the  expenses  of  their  governments, 
bnt  war.  If  tliis  country  should  be  eujfaged  in 
war,  (ail J  I  conceive  we  ought  to  provide  for 
the  possibility  of  such  a  c&so,)  how  would  it  be 
carried  on  ?  By  the  usual  means  provided 
from  year  to  year?  As  our  imports  will  be 
necessary  for  the  expenses  of  government,  and 
other  cumnion  exigencies,  how  are  we  to  carry 
on  the  means  of  defence  ?  How  is  it  pos>ible 
a  war  could  be  supported  without  money  or 
CTttht?  And  would  it  be  possible  for  govern- 
ment to  have  credit,  without  having  the  power 
of  raising  money  ?  No,  it  would  be  inip()ssible 
for  any  i^overnment^  in  such  a  caj^e,  to  defend 
iteelf.  Then,  I  siiy,  sir,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
establit^h  funds  for  extraordinary'  exigencies, 
ttd  give  this  power  to  the  general  goveni- 
Bent;  for  the  ntter  inutility  of  previous  requi- 
sitions on  the  States  is  too  well  known.  Would 
it  be  possible  for  those  countries,  whose  tinances 
ttd  revenues  are  carried  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tim,  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  government 
on  great  emergencies,  such  as  the  maintenance 
of  a  war,  without  an  uncontrolled  power  of 
laising  money  ?  Has  it  not  been  necessary  for 
Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  facility  of 
Ae  collection  of  her  taxes,  to  have  recourse 
Wry  often  to  this  and  other  extraordinary  rae- 
tfcois  of  procuring  money?  Would  not  her 
pablic  credit  have  been  ruined,  if  it  was  known 
that  her  power  to  raise  money  was  limited  ? 
Ins  not  France  been  obliged,  on  great  occa- 


sions, to  recur  to  unusual  means,  in  order  to 
raise  funds?  It  has  been  the  case  in  many 
countries,  and  no  government  can.  exist,  unless 
its  powers  extend  to  make  provisions  for  every 
contingency.  If  wo  were  actually  attacked  by 
a  powerful  nation,  and  our  general  government 
had  not  the  power  of  raising  money,  but  de- 
pended solely  on  recpisitions,  our  condition 
would  be  truly  deplorable :  if  the  revenues  of 
this  commonwealth  were  to  depend  on  twenty 
distinct  authorities,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
it  to  carry  on  its  operations.  This  must  be 
obvious  to  every  member  here :  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  necessary  for  tlie  preservation 
of  the  Union,  that  this  power  should  be  given 
to  the  general  government. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  it^  consolidated  nature, 
joined  to  the  ])ower  of  direct  taxation,  will  give 
it  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  subordinate  author- 
ity ;  that  its  increasing  infiuence  will  speedily 
enable  it  to  absorb  the  Stute  goveniments.  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  tliis  will  be 
the  case.  If  the  general  government  were 
wholly  independent  of  the  governments  of  the 
particular  States,  then  indee<l,  usurpation  might 
be  expected  to  the  fullest  extent ;  but,  sir,  on 
whom  does  this  general  government  depend? 
It  derives  its  authority  from  these  governments, 
and  from  the  same  sources  from  which  their 
authority  is  derived.  The  members  of  the 
federal  government  are  taken  from  the  same 
men  from  whom  those  of  the  State  legislatures 
are  tiiken.  If  we  consider  the  mode  in  which 
the  federal  representatives  will  be  chosen,  we 
shall  be  convinced,  that  the  general  never 
will  destroy  the  individual  governments ;  and 
this  conviction  must  be  strengthened  by  an 
attention  to  the  constnietiun  of  the  Senate. 
The  representatives  will  be  chosen,  probably 
under  tlie  inUucnce  of  the  members  of  the  State 
legislatures :  but  there  is  not  the  least  proba- 
bility that  the  election  of  the  latter  will  be  in- 
tiuenced  by  the  former.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
members  representing  this  commonwealth  in 
one  branch  (»t*  the  legislature,  are  drawn  from 
the  people  at  large,  and  nmst  ever  possess  more 
inHueuce  than  the  few  men  who  will  be  elected 
to  the  general  legislature.  Those  who  wish  to 
become  federal  representatives,  must  depend  on 
their  credit  with  that  class  of  men  who  will  be 
the  most  popular  in  their  counties,  who  gener- 
ally represent  the  i)eo])le  in  the  State  govern- 
ments :  they  can,  therefore,  never  succeed  in 
any  inea^iure  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  those  on 
whom  they  depend.  So  that  on  the  whole,  it 
is  almost  certain,  that  the  deliberations  of  the 
members  of  the  federal  House  of  Representa- 
tives, will  be  directed  to  the  interests  of  the 
peoi)le  of  America.  As  to  the  other  branch, 
the  senators  will  be  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
tures, and  though  elected  for  six  years,  I  do 
not  conceive  they  will  so  soon  forget  the  source 
from  whence  they  derive  their  political  exist- 
ence. This  election  of  one  branch  of  the  fede- 
ral, by  the  State  legislatures,  secures  an  absolute 
dependence  of  the  former  on  the  latter.    The 
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bienniiil  eiclnmon  of  one  third,  will  lessen  the 
facility  of  ft  combiiiHtion,  null  preelnde  all  like- 
lihood of  intrigues.  I  appeal  to  onr  past  cipe- 
rieuee,  wliethor  they  will  attend  to  the  intor- 
eata  of  their  ponstituent  Etjit«.4.  Have  not  those 
gentlenwn  who  hare  been  iionored  with  ecots 
in  CoDgresB,  often  Bignalized  themEclves  by 
their  Bttftehment  to  their  StatAB?  Sir,  I  pledge 
myself  ttiat  thia  government  mill  answer  the 
expectations  of  its  friends,  and  foil  the  appro- 
hensions  of  ita  enemies.  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  palriotiem  of  the  people  will  continue,  and 
be  a  aufficient  gnard  to  their  libertiea,  and  that 
the  tendency  of  the  conBtitution  will  he,  that 
tiie  State  goTemmenta  will  counteract  the  gen- 
eral interest,  and  nltiinately  provnii.  The  num- 
ber of  the  repreaontatiTes  is  yet  mifficient  for 
our  safety,  and  will  Eradnally  increase ;  and  if 
we  consider  their  different  sources  of  informa- 
tion, the  number  will  not  appear  too  small. 

Sir,  that  part  of  the  proposed  constitution 
which  gives  the  general  government  the  power 
of  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  is  indispensable 
and  essential  to  the  existence  of  any  efficient, 
or  well  organized  system  of  government :  if  we 
conanlt  reason,  and  be  ruled  by  its  dictates,  we 
shall  find  ita  justification  tlicre;  if  we  review 
the  experience  we  have  had,  or  contemplate 
the  history  of  nations,  there  too  we  shall  find 
ample  reasons  to  prove  its  expediency.  It 
would  be  preposterous  lo  depend  for  necessary 
tmppUea  on  a  bodj  which  is  fblly  possessed  of 
the  power  of  withholding  them.  If  a  govern- 
ment depends  on  other  governments  for  ita 
revenues;  if  it  must  depend  on  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  its  merobers,  its  eiistence  mnst 
be  precarious.  A  government  that  relics  on 
thirteen  independent  sovereignties  for  the 
means  of  its  existence,  is  a  solecism  in  theory, 
and  a  mere  nullity  in  practice.  Is  it  consistent 
with  reason,  that  such  a  government  can  pro- 
mote the  happmess  of  any  people)  It  is  sub- 
■   '"  "iple  of  sound  policv,  to 


and  to  his  candor,  to  say  whether  lie  I 
snaded  that  the  present  confedcratim 
bio  OS  the  goveroment  of  Virginia  w> 
that  case :  to  the  same  reason  I  Appea 
it  be  compatible  with  prudence  to  < 
government  of  ^loh  manifest  and 
weakness  and  inefficiency. 

If  we  recur  to  history,  and  revit 
nals  of  mankind,  I  nndet-tabe  to  ft 
instance  can  be  produced  by  the  mi 
man,  of  any  confederate  govemnien 
jnstiiy  a  continnation  of  the  presa 
orthatwillnot,on  the  contrary,  demc 
necessity  of  this  change,  and  of  sulu 
the  present  pemicioua  and  fatal  pli 
tern  now  under  consideration,  oc  one 
ergetic.  The  nniform  conclusion  dri 
review  of  ancient  and  modern  confei 
that  instead  of  promoting  the  pBhlio 
or  sccnring  jablio  tranquillity,  the 
every  instance,  been  jirodnctive  ( 
and  conftision — ineffectual  for  the  p 
of  harmony,  and  a  prey  to  their  o 
sions  and  foreign  invasions. 

The  Amphictyonic  league  resemW 
federation  in  its  nominal  powers; 
aeased  of  rather  more  efficiency.  1 
nent  Stales  retained  their  eovert 
enjoyed  an  equality  of  auflrage  in 
coimcil.  But  though  ita  powers 
considerable  in  many  respects  Ihi 
our  present  syatem,  yet  it  had  the  s 
defect.  Its  powers  were  exercised ' 
divldnal  members  in  their  politics] 
To  this  capital  defect  it  owed  ita  dis 
final  destruction.  It  was  compelled 
the  sanguinary  coercion  of  war  to 
decrees.  The  struggles  conseqnei 
fusal  to  obey  a  decree,  and  an  atte 
force  it,  produced  the  necessity  of  i 
fofoign  assistance :  by  complying  wi 
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limorities  between  its  members,  strikingly 
urtingui^  its  history.  Concert  and  co-ope- 
KtioQ  are  incompatible  with  snch  an  injudi- 
My  constructed  system. 
The  republic  of  the  Swiss  is  sometimes  in- 
UDced  for  its  stability ;  but  even  there,  dis- 
cnflons  and  wars  of  a  bloody  nature,  have 
leen  frequently  seen  between  the  cantons.  A 
foliar  coincidence  of  circumstances  contrib- 
itestotlie  continuance  of  their  politiciil  connec- 
ion.  Their  feeble  association  owes  its  existence 

0  their  sio^lar  situation.  There  is  a  schism 
his  moment  in  their  confederacy,  which,  with- 
Qt  the  necessity  of  uniting  for  their  external 
^ence,  would  inmiediately  produce  its  disso- 

itlOD. 

The  confederate  government  of  Holland  is  a 
(utiher  confirmation  of  the  characteristic  imbe- 
ilily  of  such  governments.  From  the  history 
i  this  government,  w^e  might  derive  lessons 
i  the  most  important  utility. 

[Here  Mr.  Madison  quoted  sundry  passages 
rom  DeWitt,  respecting  the  people  of  Holland, 
nd  the  war  which  they  had  so  long  supported 
gfinst  the  Spanish  monarch;  showing  the 
mpolitic  and  injudicious  structure  of  their  con- 
edflracy ;  that  it  was  entirely  destitute  of  ener- 
y,  because  their  revenues  depended  chiedy  on 
eqiiisitions;  that,  during  that  long  war.  the 
rovinces  of  Guelderland  and  Overyssel  had  not 
aid  their  respective  quotas,  but  had  evaded 
(together  their  payments ;  in  consequence  of 
rhich,  two-sevenths  of  the  resources  of  the 
ammunity  had  never  been  brought  into  action ; 
or  contributed  in  the  least  towards  the  prose- 
otaon  of  the  war:  tliat  the  fear  of  pressing  j 
anger  Htimulated  Holland  and  the  other  pro- 
ince:*  to  pay  all  the  charges  of  the  war ;  that 
lose  two  provinces  had  continued  their  delin- 
Dencies;  that,  the  province  of  Holland  alone 
aid  more  than  all  the  rest ;  still  those  provinces 
rhich  paid  up  their  proportional  shares,  claini- 
d  from  the  failing  states  the  amounts  of  their 
rreirages;  that  the  most  fatal  consequences 
lad  nearly  resulted  from  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
nsting  those  claims,  and  from  the  extreme 
version  of  the  delinquent  states  to  discharge 
ven  their  most  solemn  engagements:  that 
tiere  are  existing  controversies  between  the 
rovinces  on  this  account  at  present ;  and  to 
Id  to  the  evils  consequent  upon  requisitions, 
lat  unanimity  and  the  revision  and  sanction 
f  their  constituents,  were  necessary  to  give 
ilidity  to  the  decisions  of  the  states  general, 
e  then  proceeded, — [Sir,  these  radical  defects 

1  their  c^jnfederacy  must  have  dissolved  their 
sociation  long  ago,  were  it  not  for  their  pecu- 
ir  position — circumscribed  in  a  narrow  terri- 
ry ;  surrounded  by  the  most  powerful  nations 

the  world;  possessing  peculiar  advantages 
»m  their  situation;  an  extensive  navigation 
i  a  powerful  navy — advantages  which  it  was 
arly  the  interest  of  those  nations  to  diminish 
deprive  them  of.  Their  late  unhappy  dis- 
sions  were  manifestly  produced  by  the  vices 
lieir  system.     We  may  derive  much  benefit 


from  the  experience  of  that  unhappy  country. 
Governments,  destitute  of  energy,  will  always 
produce  anarchy.  These  facts  are  worthy  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  every  gentleman 
here.  Does  not  the  history  of  these  confedera- 
cies coincide  with  the  lessons  drawn  from  our 
own  experience?  I  most  earnestly  pray  that 
America  may  have  sufficient  Tvnsdom  to  avail 
herself  of  the  instructive  information  she  may 
derive  from  a  contemplation  of  the  sources  of 
their  misfortunes,  and  that  she  may  escape  a 
similar  fate,  by  avoiding  the  causes  from  which 
their  infelicity  sprung.  If  the  general  govern- 
ment is  to  depend  on  the  volunta^  contributions 
of  the  States  for  its  support,  dismemberment  of 
the  United  States  may  be  the  consequence.  In 
cases  of  inmiinent  danger,  those  States  alone, 
more  immediately  exposed  to  it,  would  exert 
themselves ;  those  remote  from  it  would  be  too 
supine  to  interest  themselves  warmly  in  the 
fate  of  those  whose  distresses  they  did  not  im- 
mediately perceive.  The  general  government 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  armed  with  power  to 
defend  the  whole  Union. 

Must  we  not  suppose,  that  those  parts  of 
America  which  are  most  exposed,  will  first  be 
the  scenes  of  war?  Those  nations,  whose  in- 
terest is  incomjiatible  with  an  extension  of  our 
power,  and  who  are  jealous  of  our  resources  to 
become  powerful  and  wealthy,  must  naturally 
be  inclined  to  exert  every  means  to  prevent 
our  becoming  formidable.  Will  they  not  be 
impelled  to  attack  the  most  exposed  parts  of 
the  Union?  Will  not  their  knowledge  of  the 
weakness  of  our  government  stimulate  them 
the  more  readilv  to  such  an  attack?  Those 
I)arts  to  which  relief  can  he  atVordcd  with  most 
ditliculty,  are  the  extremities  of  the  country, 
and  will  bo  tlio  first  objects  of  our  enemies. 
The  general  government,  having  no  resources 
beyond  wliat  are  ade(iuate  to  its  existing  neces- 
sities, will  not  be  able  to  afford  any  etfectual 
succor  to  those  parts  which  may  be  invaded. 

In  sucli  a  CiOse,  America  must  perceive  the 
danger  and  folly  of  withholding  from  the  Union, 
a  i»{)wer  sufficient  to  protect  the  whole  territory 
of  the  United  States.  Such  an  attack  is  far 
from  improbable,  and  if  it  be  actually  made,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  a  possibility  of  esciiping 
the  catastrophe  of  a  dismembennent.  On  this 
subject,  we  may  receive  an  estimable  and  in- 
structive lesson,  from  an  American  confederacy; 
from  an  example  which  has  happened  in  our 
country,  and  which  applies  to  us  with  peculiar 
force,  being  most  analogous  to  our  situation,  I 
mean  that  species  of  association  or  union  which 
subsisted  in  New  England.  The  colonies  of 
Massachusetts,  Bristol,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Hampshire,  were  confederated  together. 

The  object  of  that  confederacy  was  ])rimarily 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  inroads  and 
depredations  of  the  Indians.  They  had  a  com- 
mon council,  consisting  of  deputies  from  each 
party,  with  an  eipiality  of  suffrage  in  their  delib- 
erations. The  general  ex])enditures  and  charges 
were  to  be  adequately  defrayed.    Its  powers 
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were  Tcry  similar  to  those  of  the  confederation. 
Its  hiatorv  proves  dearly,  tlidt  a  govornincnt, 
fonnded  on  anch  principles,  mnst  ever  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  those  who  eTipcet  its  operations  to 
be  conaocivo  to  public  happiness. 

There  are  facts  on  record  to  prove,  that  in- 
stead of  answering  the  end  of  its  inatitution,  or 
the  expectation  of  its  framers,  it  was  riolatod 
with  impunity;  and  only  regarded  when  it  coin- 
cided perfecUy  witJi  the  views  and  immediate 
interests  of  the  respective  parties. 

The  strongest  niemher  of  the  anion  availed 
itself  of  its  oircumstanoes  to  infringe  their  con- 
federacy. Mflssachnsctts  refnued  to  pay  its  quo- 
tas. In  the  WOT  between  England  and  Holland, 
it  was  found  particnlarly  necessary  to  make 
more  eierUons  for  the  protection  of  that  coim- 
try. 

Massachusetts  being  then  raoro  powerful  and 
less  exposed  than  the  otlier  colonies,  reused  its 
contributions  to  the  general  defence.  In  eon- 
eequence  of  this,  the  cummon  council  remon- 
strated sg&inst  the  council  of  Massachusetts, 
This  altercation  terminated  in  tlie  dissolntion 
of  their  union.  From  this  brief  account  of  a 
system  perfectly  resembling  our  present  one, 
we  may  easily  divine  the  inevitable  consequen- 
ces of  a  longer  adherence  to  the  latter. 

[Mr.  Madison  tli en  recapitulated  many  inNtan- 
ces  of  the  prevalent  persuasion  of  the  wisest 
patriots  of  the  States,  that  the  safety  of  all 
Ajnerica  depended  on  union;  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  must  be  possessed 
of  an  adequate  degree  of  energy,  or  that  other- 
wise their  connection  could  not  be  justly  de- 
nominated an  union.  Be  likewise  enumerated 
the  expedients  that  had  been  attempted  by  the 
people  of  America  to  form  an  intimate  associa- 
tion, from  the  meeting  at  New  York  in  the 
year  1TQ4,  downwards;  that  their  sentiments 
on  this  Eutject  had  been  uniform,  both  in  their 
colonial  and  independent  conditions;  and  that 
iriety  of  causes  had  hitherto  prevented  the 


Tliot  instrument  required  the  vt^lnnta^^ 
butions  of  the  States,  and  Iberebj  e 
some  of  our  best  privileges.  The  mos 
rnble  and  unwarrantable  oppreeeions  v 
mitted  on  the  x>eop1e  during  the  late  vi 
gross  enormity  of  those  oppressions  mij 
produced  the  most  serious  coitsequenc 
it  not  for  the  spirit  of  liberty,  wnich 
derated  against  every  consideration. 

A  scene  of  injustice,  partiality  and  op| 
may  bring  heavenly  vengeance  on  unj 
We  are  now  by  our  sufferings,  espia 
crimes  of  the  otherwise  glorioofl  revolu' 
it  not  known  to  every  member  of  this 
tee,  that  the  great  principles  of  a  free 
meat  were  reversed  through  the  whole 
of  that  scene?  Was  not  ©very  86 
asaedt  Was  not  every  individnal  o 
nnd  subjected  to  repeated  diiitressest 
right?  Was  it  a  proper  form  of  gon 
that  warranted,  authorized,  or  overloc 
most  wanton  violations  of  properly  f 
government  been  vested  with  compl« 
to  procure  a  regular  sjid  adequate  s 
revenue,  those  oppressive  measures  iro 
been  unnecessary.  But,  sir,  can  it  ht  i 
that  a  repetition  of  such  mcofiures  wo 
bo  acquiesced  in  I  Can  a  goTeranii 
stands  in  need  of  such  measures,  se 
liberty,  or  promote  the  happiness  or 
any  country?  If  we  do  not  change  Ihi 
consequences  must  ensue,  that  gentl 
not  now  apprehend.  If  other  testimi 
necessary,  I  might  appeal  to  that  wii 
sure  is  very  weighty,  but  which  I  irea 
reluctance.  At  the  conelnsion  of  tie 
inan  who  had  the  most  extensive  aM]t 
with  the  nature  of  the  country,  who 
derstood  its  interests,  and  who  had  g 
moat  unequivocal  and  most  brilliant  ] 
Ilia  attachment  to  its  welfare, — when 
down  his  arms,  wherewith  he  had  sod 
successfully  defended  his  eonntry,  j 
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m  sure  if  demonstration  were  necessary  on 
I  part  of  this  conunonwealth,  reasons  have 
in.  abundantly  lieard  in  the  conrse  of  tliis 
Mkte,  manifold  and  cogent  enough,  not  only 
operate  conviction,  but  to  disgust  an  atten- 
e  hearer.  Recollect  the  resolution  of  the 
9X 17^  It  was  then  found  that  tlie  whole 
jdeu  of  the  Union  was  sustained  by  a  few 
Ates.  This  State  was  likely  to  bo  saddled 
lib  a  very  disproportionate  ^are.  That  ex- 
edieiit  was  proposed  to  obviate  this  incon- 
euence,  which  has  been  placed  in  its  true 
ight  It  has  been  painted  in  sufficient  horrors 
»j  the  honorable  gentleman  who  spoke  last 

I  agree  with  tlie  honorable  gentleman,  (Mr. 
leniy,)  that  national  splendor  and  glory  arc 
lot  our  objects :  but  does  lie  distinguish  between 
whi  will  render  us  secure  and  happy  at  home, 
ind  what  will  render  us  respectable  abroad  i 
f  we  he  free  and  happy  at  home,  we  caiinot 
ail  to  he  respectable  abroad. 

The  confederation  is  so  notoriously  feeble, 
bit  foreign  nations  are  unwilling  to  fonn  any 
mties  with  us;  they  are  apprised  that  our 
paoend  government  cannot  perform  any  of  its 
Qgagements :  but,  that  they  may  be  violated, 
t  pleasure,  by  any  of  tlio  States.  Our  viola- 
ioQ  of  treaties  already  entered  into,  proves  this 
iitli  onequivoc^illy.  No  nation  will  therefore 
ik»  any  stipulations  with  Congress,  conced- 
g  any  advantages  of  importance  to  us ;  tliey 
ill  be  the  more  averse  to  entering  into  engage- 
eats  with  us,  as  the  imbecility  of  our  govcrn- 
aat  enables  them  to  derive  many  advantages 
Mu  our  trade,  without  granting  us  any  return. 
ere  this  country  united  by  ]>roper  bands,  in 
IcQtion  to  otlier  great  advantajres,  we  could 
rmvery  beneficial  treaties  witli  foreign  states, 
at  this  can  never  happen  without  a  change  in 
ar  system.  Were  we  not  laughed  at  by  the 
linister  of  that  nation,  from  which  wo  may  bo 
Me  yet  to  extort  some  of  tlio  most  salutary 
leasures  for  this  country  ?  Were  wo  not  told 
^Mtit  was  necessary  to  temporize  till  our  gov- 
rnment  acquired  consistency  ?  Will  any  na- 
ion  relinquish  national  advantages  to  us  ?  You 
nil  he  greatly  disappointed,  if  you  ex[)ect  any 
nch  good  etlects  from  this  coutonii)tible  sys- 
em  Let  us  recollect  our  conduct  to  that  coun- 
JJ  from  which  we  have  received  the  most 
riendly  aid.  IIow  have  we  dealt  with  that 
•enerolent  ally — France  ?  Have  we  coini>lied 
fith  our  most  sacred  obligations  to  that  na- 
»n?  Have  we  paid  the  interest  punctually 
rom  year  to  year  ?  Is  not  the  interest  accu- 
DBlating,  while  not  a  shilling  is  discharged  of 
^  principal  ?  The  magnanimity  and  forbear- 
^  of  that  friendly  monarch  are  so  great,  that 
*  has  not  called  upon  us  for  his  claims, 
^en  in  his  own  distress  and  necessity.  This, 
i;  is  an  additional  motive  to  increase  our  ex- 
"tions.  At  this  moment  of  time,  a  very  con- 
ilerable  amount  is  due  from  us  to  that  coun- 
r  aad  to  others.  [Here  Mr.  Madison  men- 
>ned  the  amount  of  the  debts  due  to  different 
»ign  nations.]    We  have  been  obliged  to 


borrow  money,  even  to  pay  the  interest  of  our 
debts.  This  is  a  ruinous  and  most  digraceful 
expedient.  Is  this  a  situation  on  which  Amer- 
ica can  rely  for  security  and  happiness  ?  How 
are  we  to  extricate  ourselves  ?  The  honorable 
member  tells  us,  we  might  rely  on  the  punc- 
tuality and  friendship  of  the  States,  ana  that 
they  will  discharge  their  quotas  for  the  future : 
but,  sir,  the  contributions  of  the  States  have 
been  found  inadecjuate  from  the  beginning,  and 
are  every  day  dimmishing  instead  of  increasing. 
From  the  month  of  June,  1787,  till  June,  1788, 
they  have  only  paid  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars 
into  the  federal  treasury  for  the  purposes  of 
supporting  the  national  government,  and  dis- 
charging the  interest  of  the  national  debts :  a 
sum  so  very  insufficient,  that  it  must  greatly 
alarm  the  friends  of  their  country.  Suggestions 
and  strong  assertions  dissipate  before  these 
facts. 

Sir,  the  subject  of  direct  taxation  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  that  can  engage  our 
attention,  or  that  can  be  involved  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  great  and  momentous  question. 
If  it  be  to  be  judged  by  the  comments  made 
upon  it,  by  the  oj)i)osers  and  favorers  of  the 
proposed  system,  it  requires  a  most  clear  and 
critical  investigation.  The  objections  against 
the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, as  far  as  I  am  able  to  comprehend 
them,  are  founded  upon  the  supposition  of  its 
being  unnecessary,  impracticable,  unsafe  and 
accumulative  of  expense.  I  shall  therefore 
consider,  first,  how  far  it  may  be  necessary ; 
secondly,  how  far  it  may  be  practicable ;  third- 
ly, how  far  it  may  bo  safe,  as  well  witli  respect 
to  tlio  public  liberty  at  large,  as  to  the  State 
legislatures ;  and  fourthly,  with  respect  to 
economy. 

First  then,  is  it  necessary  ?  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  I  concur  in  opinion  with  those  gen- 
tlemen who  told  you,  that  this  branch  of  reve- 
nue was  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  Union, 
It  appears  to  me  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
that  punctuality  which  is  requisite  in  revenue 
matters.  AVithout  punctuality  individuals  will 
refuse  it  that  confidence,  without  which  it  cannot 
get  resources.  I  beg  gentlemen  to  consider  the 
situation  of  this  country,  if  unhappily  the  gov- 
ernment were  to  be  deprived  of  this  power. 
Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  one  of  those 
great  nations  that  may  be  unfriendly  to  us, 
should  take  advantage  of  our  weakness,  which 
they  will  be  more  ready  to  do  when  they  know 
the  want  of  this  resource  in  our  government, 
and  should  attack  us,  what  forces  could  we 
oppose  to  it?  Could  we  find  safety  in  such 
forces  as  wo  could  call  out  ?  Could  we  call  forth 
a  sufficient  number,  either  by  drafts,  or  in  any 
other  way,  to  repel  a  powerful  enemy  ?  The 
inability  of  the  government  to  mise  and  sup- 
port regular  trooj)s,  would  compel  us  to  depend 
on  militia.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to  give 
this  power  to  the  government,  or  run  the 
risk  of  national  annihilation.    It  is  my  firm  be- 
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lief,  that  if  a  hostile  attscfc  were  made  tliis 
looiueot  on  tho  United  Stales,  it  would  at  once 
flash  eonriotion  on  the  minds  of  tiie  citineus, 
and  show  them,  to  their  deep  regret,  the  necoa- 
sftj  of  vesting  Uie  govemmeDt  with  this  powei-, 
which  alone  can  enable  it  to  protect  the  com- 
ronnitj.  I  do  not  wish  to  frighten  tho  mem- 
hera  of  this  convention  int«  a  concession  of 
this  power,  but  to  hring  to  their  minds  those 
considerBtions  which  demonstrate  its  necessity. 
If  we  were  secured  from  the  possibility,  or  tho 

frobahility  of  danger,  it  might  be  iinnec«Bsary. 
shall  not  review  that  concourse  of  dangers 
which  may  probably  arise  at  remote  periods 
of  ftitnrity,  nor  all  those  which  we  hare  imme- 
diately to  apprehend ;  for  this  wonld  lead  me 
beyond  tho  bounds  which  I  have  prescribed  to 
.  myself.  Bnt  I  will  mention  one  single  con- 
sideration, drawn  from  the  fact  itself.  I  hope 
to  have  yonr  attention. 

By  tho  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
his  most  Christian  rai^esty,  among  other  tilings 
it  is  stipulated,  that  the  great  principle  on 
which  the  armed  neutrality  in  Europe  was 
founded,  shonld  prevail  in  case  of  future  wnrs. 
The  principle  is  this,  that  free  ships  shall  make 
free  goods,  and  that  veasels  and  goods  shall  be 
both  trea  from  condemnation.  Great  Britain 
did  not  recogniee  it.  While  all  Europe  was 
against  her,  she  held  out  without  acceding  to 
it.  It  has  been  considered  for  some  time  past, 
that  the  flames  of  war,  olready  kindled,  would 
spread,  and  that  France  and  England  were 
likely  to  draw  those  sworda  which  were  ro 
recently  pnt  up.  This  is  judged  probable.  We 
shonld  not  ho  aurpriscd,  in  a  short  time,  if  we 
found  ourselves  as  a  neutral  nation — France 
being  on  one  side,  and  Great  Britain  on  tlio 
other.  Then,  what  wonld  be  the  situation  of 
America  I  She  is  remote  from  Europe,  and 
ought  not  to  engage  in  her  politics  or  wars. 
The  American  vessels,  if  they  can  do  it  with 
rtdvantapu.  may  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the 


of  the  nations  at  war;  for  none  of  Item  vat 
be  willing  to  add  ns  to  tho  noinber  ef  thi 
enemies.  I  shall  say  no  more  on  this  poii 
there  being  othera  which  merit  jour  omM 

The  eipodient,  proposed  by  the  wntlH" 
opposed  to  this  clause,  ia,  that  requi^tioas^ 
be  made,  and  if  not  complied  with,  in  ■  c^ 
time,  tliat  then  taxAtion  shall  be  rwiurt* 
I  am  clearly  convinced,  that  whencvec  t 
sitiona  shall  be  made,  they  will  disnppol'*^ 
who  put  their  trust  in  them.  Odo  r^s* 
prevent  the  concurrent  exertions  or 
States,  will  arise  from  the  BUspidon, 
State«,  of  delinquency  in  others.  St-^M 
be  govimcd  by  the  motives  that  ac"^ 
dividuals. 

When  a  tax  law  is  in  operation,  in a-^ 
lar  State,  every  citizen,  if  he  know 
energy  of  ifie  laws  to  enforce  payni  ^ 
that  every  other  citizen  is  performing  ^^ 
will  cheerfully  discharge  his  duQ";  tni^= 
known,  that  the  citizens  of  one  dislr.  " 
not  performing  their  duty,  and  that  it  — 
to  tho  policy  of  the  government  to  maSZ- 
cotne  up  with  it,  the  citizens  of  the  ol^ 
tricts  would  be  very  supine  aiid  v*^- 
mafcing  provisions  for  payment.     Our 

ferience  makea  the  illnsitration  mors 
f  requisitions  be  made  on  thirteen  ^ 
States,  when  one  deliberates  on  liio 
she  will  know  Uiat  all  tho  reet  will  d^ 
upon  it  also.     This,  sir,  has  been  a  ^ 
cause  of  the  inefflcney  of  the  reqnisitio^B 

tofore,  and  will  hereafter   produce  t 

evil.  If  the  legislatures  are  to  dellb— 
this  Huhject,  (and  the  honorable  gentler 
posed  to  this  clause,  thinks  their  delsM 
necessary,)  is  it  not  prcitimable,  that  ■■ 
consider  peculiar  local  circumstances  I 
general  council,  on  the  contrary,  tJiB 
all  America  will  be  drawn  to  a  wns"' 
The  collBctive  interest  of  the  Union 
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know  that  the  most  exposed  will  be  more 
aediateljr  interested,  and  will  incnr  less 
rifices  in  making  exertions.  I  beg  gentle- 
i^  to  consider,  that  this  argument  will  a[)ply 
til  most  effect  to  the  States  w^hich  are  most 
fenceless  and  exposed.  The  Sonthem  States 
e  most  exposed,  whether  we  consider  their 
tiiation,  or  the  smallness  of  their  population. 
Old  there  are  other  circomstances  which  ren- 
ierthem  still  more  vnlnerable,  which  do  not 
«pv\y  to  the  Northern  States.  They  are  there- 
fore more  interested  in  giving  the  government 
a]K)wer  to  command  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Umon  in  cases  of  emergency.  Do  not  gentle- 
men conceive  that  this  mode  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies from  the  States,  will  keep  alive  t Jiimosi- 
ties  between  the  general  government  and 
particnlar  States  ?  Where  the  chances  of  fail- 
ure:} are  so  nnmcrons  as  thirteen,  by  the  thirteen 
States,  disappointment,  in  the  first  place,  and  con- 
sequent animosity,  must  inevitably  take  place. 

Let  us  consider  the  alternatives,  proposed  by 
gentlemen,  instead  of  the  power  of  laying  direct 
taxes.  After  the  States  shall  have  refused  to 
comply,  weigh  the  consequences  of  the  exercise 
of  this  power  by  Congress.  When  it  comes  in 
the  form  of  a  punishment,  great  clamors  will 
be  raised  among  the  people  against  the  govern- 
ment; hatred  will  be  excited  against  it.  It 
vill  be  re^rded  as  an  ignominious  stigma  on 
the  State.  It  will  be  considered  at  least  in 
this  light  by  the  State  where  the  failure  is 
nade,  and  these  sentiments  will,  no  doubt,  be 
diffused  through  the  other  States.  Now  let  us 
consider  the  effect,  if  collectors  are  sent  where 
tie  State  governments  refuse  to  comply  with 
requi«<itioD!*.  It  is  too  much  in  the  disposition 
of  mankind  not  to  stop  at  one  violation  of  duty. 
I  conceive  that  every  recjuisition  that,  will  be 
made  on  any  part  of  America,  will  kindle  a 
contention  between  the  delinquent  member, 
and  the  general  government.  Is  there  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  divisions  in  the  government  (for 
wldom  does  any  thin"?  i)ass  with  unanimity,) 
on  the  subject  of  requisitions  ?  The  parts  least 
exposed  will  oppose  those  measures  which  may 
b*  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  weakest 
P^**.  Is  there  no  reason  to  presume,  that  the 
'^prowntatives  from  the  delinquent  States  will 
^  more  likelv  to  foster  disobedience  to  the 
f^'iisitious  of  the  government,  than  to  endea- 
vor to  recommend  a  compliance  with  them  to 
Republic? 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  another  point  of 
^€w  in  which  this  alternative  will  produce 
P^t  evil.  I  will  suppose  a  case  that  is  very 
probable,  namely,  that  partial  compliances  will 
'^made.  A  difficulty  here  arises,  which  fully 
demonstrates  its  iin]>olicy.  If  a  part  be  paid, 
*Dd  the  rest  be  withheld,  how  is  the  general 
poveniTuent  to  proceed  ?  They  are  to  impose 
>  tax,  but  how  shall  it  be  done  in  this  case  ? 
Are  they  to  impose  it  by  way  of  punishment, 
on  those  who  have  paid,  as  well  as  those  who 
bare  not  ?  All  these  considerations  taken  into 
new,  (for  they  are  not  visionary  or  fanciful 


speculations^  will  certainly  produce  this  con- 
sequence. The  general  government,  to  avoid 
those  disappointinents  first  described,  and  to 
avoid  the  contentions  and  embarrassments 
which  I  have  last  described,  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, throw  the  public  burdens  on  those 
branches  of  revenue  that  will  be  more  in  their 
power.  They  will  bo  continually  necessitated 
to  augment  tlie  imposts.  If  we  throw  a  dis- 
proportion of  tlie  burdens  on  that  side,  shall 
we  not  discourage  commerce,  and  suffer  many 
political  evils  ?  Shall  we  not  increase  that  dis- 
proportion on  the  Southern  States,  which  for 
some  time  will  operate  against  us  ?  The  South- 
ern States,  from  ha\ing  fewer  manufacture^ 
will  import  and  consume  more.  They  will 
therefore  pay  more  of  the  imposts.  The  more 
commerce  is  burdened,  the  more  the  dispropor- 
tion will  operate  against  them.  If  direct  taxa- 
tion be  mixed  with  other  taxes,  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  the  general  government  to  lessen  that 
inequality.  But  this  inequality  will  be  increased 
to  the  utmost  extent,  if  the  general  government 
have  not  this  power.  There  is  another  point 
of  view  in  which  this  subject  affords  us  instruc- 
tion. The  imports  will  decrease  in  time  of  war. 
An  honorable  gentleman  has  said,  that  the  im- 
])osts  would  be  so  productive  that  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  laying  taxes.  I  will  submit 
two  observations  to  him  and  to  the  committee. 
First,  in  time  of  war  the  imposts  will  be  less ; 
and,  as  I  hope  we  are  considering  a  government 
for  a  perpetual  duration,  we  ought  to  provide 
for  every  future  contingency.  At  present,  our 
importations  bear  a  full  proportion  to  the  full 
amount  of  our  sales,  and  to  the  number  of  our 
inhabitants ;  but  when  we  have  inhabitants 
enough,  our  imports  will  decrease ;  and  as  the 
national  demands  will  increase  with  our  popu- 
lation, our  resources  will  increase  as  our  wants 
increase.  The  other  consideration,  which  I 
will  submit  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  is  this. 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  in  i)raotice,  that  those 
who  fix  the  public  burdens,  will  feel  a  greater 
degree  of  responsibility  when  they  are  to  im- 
pose them  on  the  citizens  immediately,  than  if 
they  were  to  say  what  sum  should  be  paid  by 
the  States.  If  they  exceed  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety, universal  discontent  and  clamor  will 
arise.  I^t  us  suppose  they  were  to  collect  the 
taxes  from  the  citizens  of  America ;  would  they 
not  consider  their  circumstances  ?  Would  they 
not  attentively  weigh  what  could  be  done  by 
the  citizens  at  large  ?  Were  they  to  exceed  in 
their  demands,  what  were  reasonable  burdens, 
the  i>eople  would  impute  it  to  the  right  source, 
and  look  on  the  imi)osers  as  odious. 

W^hen  I  consider  the  nature  of  the  various 
objections  brought  against  this  clause,  I  should 
be  led  to  think,  that  the  difficulties  were  such 
that  gentlemen  would  not  be  able  to  get  over 
them,  and  that  the  power,  as  defined  in  the 
plan  of  the  convention,  was  impracticable.  I 
shall  trouble  them  with  a  few  observations  on 
that  point. 

It  has  been  said,  that  ten  men  deputed  from 
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this  State,  and  otliera  in  proportion  from  other 
States,  will  nut  be  able  to  adJQ^^t  direct  tsaea 
BO  Ds  ta  accommodate  the  various  citizens  iu 
tliirtecD  Statee, 

I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  forcfl  of  tbia  oV 
aervation.  Ooold  not  ten  iiLtolligeiit  men, 
choecn  from  ten  diatrict^  from  tliia  State,  lay 
dii'ect  tfliea  on  a  few  objects  in  the  most  jndi- 
cioDB  manner?  It  is  easily  to  be  conceiTed, 
that  they  would  be  acquainted  with  the  aitna- 
tion  of  the  different  citizens  of  this  country. 
Can  any  one  divide  this  State  into  any  tea  dis- 
tricts so  ns  not  to  contain  men  of  sufficient  in- 
formation  1  Could  not  one  man  of  knowledge 
he  found  in  a  district)  When  thus  selected, 
will  Uiey  not  be  able  to  carry  thoir  knowledge 
into  the  general  council  ?  1  may  say  with  great 

{propriety,  that  the  experience  of  our  own.  l^a- 
Bturu  demonstrates  the  competency  of  Con- 
gress to  lay  tases  wisely.  Onr  Assembly  con- 
sists  of  considerably  more  than  a  litindrod,  yet 
from  the  nature  of  the  business,  it  devolves  on 
A  much  smaller  number.  It  is  throngk  their 
sanctioQ,  approved  of  by  all  the  others.  It  will 
be  found  that  there  are  seldom  more  thEui  ten 
men  who  rise  to  high  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. Cur  federal  represeutotivca,  as  haa  been 
BSJd  by  an  honorable  member,  who  has  en- 
tered into  Uie  Gubject  with  a  great  deal  of  abil- 
ity, will  get  information  from  the  State  govern- 
ments. They  will  be  perfectly  well  informed 
of  the  circumstoncefl  of  the  people  of  the  differ- 
ent States,  and  tlie  mode  of  taiation  that  would 
be  most  convenient  for  them,  from  the  laws  of 
the  States.  In  laying  taxes,  they  may  even  ref< 
to  the  State  systems  of  taxation.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  there  is  a  probability,  that  that 
ignorance,  which  is  complained  of  in  some 
parts  of  America,  will  be  continually  diminish- 
ing. Let  us  compare  the  degree  of  knowledge 
which  the  people  had  in  time  past,  to  their 
present  information.  Does  not  our  own  expe- 
rience teacli  us,  tliat  the  people  are  better 


general  power  of  t&sation,  they ' 
select  the  most  proper  objects,  and  diil 
taxes  in  snch  a  manner,  as  tjiat  tiieyP 
in  a  due  degree  od  every  meinbei  < 
community.  They  will  be  limited  to  fl 
proportion  of  each  State,  and  tliey  mn* 
it  in  the  most  convenient  and  eatl^actOC 
uer  to  the  public. 

The  honorable  member  coiisiderod  it. 
ther  insuperable  olyection,  that  -oniftM 
could  not  be  mode  for  Uiirtt.'en  States,  I 
dissonance  would  produce  inconvcniw 
oppression.  Perhaps  it  may  not  ho  £• 
duo  inquiry,  to  be  so  impracticable  ap- 
poses. But  were  it  so,  where  ie  the  t>'« 
i'oreait  laws  operating  in  different  State* 
money  for  the  general  government? 
the  evil  of  euch  laws?  Tliero  are  in» 
other  conntries,  of  different  laws  op« 
different  parts  of  the  country,  witboat  p 
any  kind  of  oppression.  The  rovenaa 
diflbreut  in  England  and  St^otland  in  m€ 
spcots.  Their  laws  relating;  to  custc 
cises  and  trade,  ore  similar ;  but  thoaO 
iog  direct  taxation  are  dissimilar.  T3 
land  tax  in  England,  and  a  land  toK- 
land,  but  the  laws  concerning  tliem  art 
same.  It  is  much  heavier  in  proporti* 
former  than  in  the  latter.  The  moo 
lection  is  different ;  yet  this  ia  not  pa 
of  any  national  inconvenience.  Wex 
argue  from  the  objections  against  tlie  ! 
plan,  we  mnst  conclude  that  this  disA 
would,  in  that  point  alone,  bavo  invol** 
kingdoms  in  difficulties.  In  £nglaag 
there  is  a  variety  of  different  lawa  c 
differently  in  different  places. 

1  will  make  another  observation  ott 
jection  of  my  honorable  friend.  lie  at 
conclude,  that  concurrcDt  collections  n 
fureut  authorities,  wero  not  rednciblv 
tice.  I  agree  that  were  thoy  indeptf 
the  people,  the  argument  would  be  go- 
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[>pression,  and  to  render  the  collections  more 
reductive.  I  conceive  they  will  be  more  like- 
r  to  produce  disputes,  in  rendering  it  inconve- 
ient  for  the  people,  than  to  mn  into  interfering 
0ffQlations. 

in  the  third  place,  I  shall  consider,  whether 
|je  power  of  taxation  to  be  given  to  the  gene- 
gi  government  be  safe :  and  first,  whether  it 
ye  Mife  as  to  the  public  liberty  in  general.    It 
gg-onld  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  it  is,  be- 
(^use,  I  conceive,  the  point  has  been  clearly  es- 
^^Mied  by  more  than  one  gentleman  who 
\iave  already  spoken  on  the  same  side  with  me. 
In  the  decision  of  this  question,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  examine,  whether  elections  of  repre- 
sentatives by  great  districts  of  freeholders,  be 
tevorable  to  the   fidelity  of  representatives. 
The  greatest  degree  of  treachery  m  representa- 
tives, is  to  be  apprehended  where  they  are 
cliosen  by  the  least  number  of  electors ;   be- 
cause there  is  a  greater  facility  of  using  undue 
iziiiQence,  and  because  the  electors  must  be  less 
independent.    Tliis  position  is  verified  in  the 
most  nnanswerable  manner,  in  that  country  to 
which  appeals  are  so  often  made,  and  some- 
times instructively.    "Who  are  the  most  corrupt 
members  of  Parliament?    Are  they  not  the 
inhabitants  of  small  towns  and  districts  ?    The 
snpporters  of  liberty  are  from  the  great  coun- 
ties.  Have  we  not  seen  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  city  of  London,  who  are  chosen  by 
such  thousands   of  voters,    have  continually 
studied  and  supported  the  liberties  of  the  i>eo- 
ple,  and  opposed  the  corruption  of  the  crown  ? 
"6  have  seen  continually,  that  most  of  the 
members  in  the  ministerial  majority  are  drawn 
from  small  circnmsoribed  districts.     "Wo  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  onr  repre*ientatives  be- 
^?  chosen  by  such  extensive  districts,  will  bo 
'ipriijht  and  independent.     In  proportion  as  we 
have  scenrity  against  corniption  in  re[)resenta- 
tives,  we  have  soenrity  against  corruption  from 
^^617  other  quarter  whatsoever. 

J  shall  take  a  view  of  cortain  subjects  which 
*''U  lead  to  some  reflections,  to  (jniet  the  minds 
of  those  gentlemen  who  think  that  the  indi- 
^daal  govennnents  will  be  swallowed  up  by 
^"^  general  government.  In  order  to  effect 
"^K  it  is  proper  to  compare  the  State  govern- 
^^^U  to  the  general  government  with  respect 
^feoiprocal  dependence,  and  with  respect  to 
the  means  they  have  of  supporting  themselves, 
Jfof  encroaching  upon  one  another.  At  the 
fifst  comparison,  we  must  bo  stnick  with  these 
J^niarkable  facts.  The  general  government 
"^^  not  the  appointment  of  a  single  branch  of 
t^«  individual  governments,  or  of  any  officers 
^thin  the  States,  to  execute  their  laws.  Are 
'^ot  the  States  integral  parts  of  the  general  gov- 
^miuent  ?  Is  not  the  President  chosen  under 
the  influence  of  the  State  legislatures?  May 
^t  not  suppose  that  he  will  be  complaisant  to 
those  from  whom  he  has  his  appointment,  and 
from  whom  he  must  have  his  re-appointment? 
The  senators  are  appointed  altogether  by  the 
iegidatures. 


The  honorable  gentleman  apprehends  a  coali- 
tion between  the  President,  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  against  the  States.  This 
could  be  supposed  only  from  a  similarity  of  the 
com])onent  ]>arts. 

A  coalition  is  not  likely  to  take  place,  be- 
cause Its  component  parts  are  heterogeneous  in 
their  nature.  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
not  chosen  by  the  State  governments,  but  un- 
der the  influence  of  those  who  compose  the 
State  legislature.  Let  us  suppose  ten  men  ap- 
pointed to  carry  the  government  into  efl!*ect; 
there  is  every  degree  of  certainty  that  they 
would  be  indebted  for  their  re-election  to  the 
members  of  tlio  legislatures.  If  they  derive 
their  appointment  from  them,  will  they  not  ex- 
ecute their  duty  to  them?  Besides  this,  will 
not  the  people,  (whose  predominant  interest 
will  ultimately  prevail,)  feel  great  attachment 
to  the  State  legislatures  ?  They  have  the  care  of 
all  local  interests — ^those  familiar,  domestic  ob- 
jects, for  which  men  have  the  strongest  predi- 
lection. The  general  government,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  the  ])reservation  of  the  aggregate  in- 
terests of  tlie  Union ;  objects,  which  being  less 
familiar,  and  more  remote  from  men^s  notice, 
have  a  less  i>owerful  influence  on  their  minds. 
Do  we  not  see  great  and  natural  attachments 
arising  from  local  considerations?  This  will  be 
the  case,  in  a  much  stronger  degree,  in  the 
State  governments,  than  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment. The  people  will  be  attached  to  tlieir 
State  legislatures  from  a  thousand  causes ;  and 
into  whatever  scale  the  people  at  large  will 
throw  themselves,  that  scale  will  preponderate. 
Did  we  not  perceive,  in  the  early  stages  of  this 
war,  when  Congress  was  the  idol  of  America, 
and  when  in  jnirsuit  (if  the  object  most  dear  to 
Amerioii,  that  they  were  attached  to  their 
States  ?  Afterwards,  the  whole  current  of 
their  aftection  was  to  tho  States,  and  it  would 
he  still  the  ca<^e,  were  it  not  for  the  alarming 
situation  of  America. 

At  one  period  of  the  congressional  history, 
they  liad  power  to  trample  on  tho  States. 
When  they  had  that  fund  of  paper  money  in 
their  hands,  and  could  carry  on  all  their  mea- 
sures without  any  de]>endenco  on  the  States, 
was  there  any  disposition  to  de])ase  the  State 
governments^  All  that  municipal  authority 
which  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  they  still  retained 
unimpaired.  There  was  no  attempt  to  dimin- 
ish it. 

I  am  led,  by  what  has  fallen  from  gentlemen, 
to  take  this  supposed  combination  in  another 
view.  Is  it  supposed,  that  the  intlueuce  of  the 
general  government  will  facilitate  a  com])ination 
between  the  members?  Is  it  supposed,  that  it 
will  preponderate  against  that  of  the  State 
governments  ?  The  means  of  influence  consist 
in  having  the  disposal  of  gifts  and  emohmients. 
and  in  the  number  of  persons  emjdoyed  by,  and 
dependent  upon  a  government.  Will  any  gen- 
tleman compare  the  number  of  ])ersons  who 
will  be  employed  in  the  general  government 
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with  tfie  niiinber  of  tliose  that  will  be  in  tho 
State  govemmenta?  The  uiimbor  of  depend- 
ents u|ion  the  State  govemmohts  will  be  infi- 
nitely greater  than  those  on  tho  gcoeral  govern- 
ment. I  may  say  with  truth,  tiiat  there  never 
woB  a  more  economioal  government  in  any  age 
or  oountry ;  nor  which  will  require  fewer 
agents,  or  give  leaa  inflnenco. 

Let  ns  compare  the  memljera  composing  tbe 
legislative,  execotive  and  judicial  powers  in  the 
general  govarnment,  with  those  in  the  fitateSj 
and  let  us  take  into  view  the  vast  number  of 
persona  employed  in  the  States ;  from  the  chief 
oflicers  to  tbe  lowest,  we  shall  tiod  tho  scale 
preponderating  so  much  in  favor  of  the  States, 
tliat  while  BO  many  persons  ore  attached  to 
them,  it  will  lie  impossible  to  turn  tbe  balance 
against  them.  There  will  bo  an  irresistible 
bios  towards  the  Stalo  governments.  Consider 
the  number  of  militia  officers,  the  number  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  the  nnml>or  of  tlie  mem- 
bers of  tho  legislatures,  and  nil  the  various 
officers  for  distriotd,  towns  and  corjiorationB, 
all  intermixing  with,  and  residing  among  the 
people  at  large.  While  this  part  of  the  com- 
uiimity  retains  its  ntfection  to  the  State  govern- 
mouts,  1  conceive  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  State 
govL>rnments,  and  not  the  general  govornmeut, 
will  preponderate.  It  cannot  be  contradicted, 
that  they  have  more  estenaive  nicans  of  iuflu- 
once.  I  have  my  fears,  as  well  as  tbe  honor- 
able gentleman ;  but  my  fesjs  are  on  the  other 
side.  Experience,  I  think,  will  prove,  (tliough 
there  be  no  infallible  proof  of  it  hero,)  tliat  tlio 
powerful  and  prevailing  infiuence  of  the  States, 
will  produce  such  attention  to  local  cousidora- 
tions,  as  will  be  inconsistent  with  the  odvetice- 
meut  of  the  interests  of  the  Union.  But  I 
choose  rather  to  indulge  my  hopes  than  fears, 
becanse  I  flatter  myself,  if  inconveniences 
should  result  from  it,  that  tho  olauso  which 
provides  amendmeuls  will  remedy  them.  The 
CO  1 1)  bin  at  ion   of  powers   vested   in  those  por- 


that  now  they  tai  Stat«&  and  by 
the;  will  tax  individaals.  There  is  n 
diflereuce  between  the  two.  But  i 
there  will  be  an  infinite  difiercnc 
them.  The  one  is  an  inefTectaal  p 
otlier  is  adequate  to  the  purpose  for 
given.  This  change  was  necessary  ft 
lie  safety. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  Ih. 
of  Congress,  requiring  money  from  ' 
had  been  as  efiectual  as  th«  paper  on 
suppose  all  tho  laws  of  Congress  bad 
plete  compliance,  will  (uiy  gentlenia 
OS  for  as  we  c-an  judge  from  post  i 
tho  State  govcmment^  ivould  have 
baaed,  and  all  consolidated  and  incoi 
one  system !  My  imagination  cannc 
I  conceive,  that  had  those  nct^  Ibe  e: 
all  laws  ought  to  have,  tbe  States  « 
retained  their  sovereignly. 

It  seems  to  bo  supposed,  that  it 
duce  new  expenses  and  hardens  on  t 
I  believe  it  is  not  necessary  here 
comparison  between  tlie  expenses  of' 
and  of  the  projKised  government. 
that  the  general  government  oog) 
power  for  the  regulation  of  commei 
venture  to  say,  that  very  groat  imp: 
and  very  economical  regulatians  wil 
It  will  be  a  principal  object  to  gui 
smuggling,  and  such  other  attacks  oj 
nue  as  other  nations  are  eabjeot  U 
now  obliged  to  defend  against  thi 
attempts ;  but  fi-om  the  interfering 
of  different  States,  with  very  iTtt 
There  are  regulations  in  different  8t 
ai-e  unfavoroblo  to  the  inhabitanli 
States,  and  which  militate  against  tL 
New  York  levies  money  from  New 
her  imposts.  In  Now  Jersey,  inBt 
operating  with  New  York,  the  legi 
vors  encroachments  on  her  tegtila^ 
,..:ii  ...,.  1...  .1..  when  unifon 
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eot,  is  a  vicissitiide  of  laws,  and  a  continual 
hifting  and  chan^ng  from  one  object  to  an- 
other, that  most  expose  the  people  to  yaHous 
Qconvenienc^s.  This  has  a  certain  effect,  of 
rhich  sagacious  men  always  have,  and  always 
inll  make  an  advantage.  From  whom  is  ad- 
rantage  made  ?  From  the  indnstrions  farmers 
md  tradesmen,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  means 
)f  making  such  advantages.  The  people  will 
lot  be  exposed  to  these  inconveniences  nnder 
I  uniform  snd  steady  course  of  legislation.  But 
they  have  been  so  heretofore. 

Sir,  it  has  been  said,  that  by  giving  up  the 
^cwer  of  taxation,  we  should  give  up  every 
thing ;  that  requisitions  ought  to  be  made  on 
the  States,  and  that  then,  if  they  be  not  com- 
plied with.  Congress  should  lay  direct  taxes  by 
way  of  penalty.    Let  us  consider  the  dilemma 
which  arises  from  this  doctrine.    Either  requi- 
ritions  will  be  efficacious  or  they  will  not.    If 
they  be  efficacious,  then  I  say,  sir,  we  give  up 
erery  thing  as  much  as  by  direct  taxation. 
The  same  amount  will  be  paid  by  the  people  as 
by  direct  taxes.    If  they  be  not  efficacious, 
where  is  the  advantage  of  this  plan  ?    In  what 
respect  will  it  relieve  us  from  the  inconveniences 
which  we  have  experienced  from  requisitions  ? 
The  power  of  laying  direct  taxes  by  the  general 
government,  is  supposed  by  the  honorable  gen- 
ueman,   to  be  chimerical  and  impracticable. 
What  is  the  consequence  of  the  alternative  he 
proposes  ?     We  are  to  rely  upon  this  power  to 
De  ultimately  used,  as  a  penalty  to  compel  the 
States  to  comply.    If  it  be  chimerical'  and  im- 
practicable in  the  first    instance,   it  will  be 
equally  so  when  it  will  bo  exercised  as  a  pen- 
alty.   A  reference  has  been  made  to  concurrent 
executions,  as  an  instance  of  the  pos^sibility  of 
interference  between  the   two    governments. 
But  it  may  bo  answered  that,  under  tho  State 
governments,    concurrent    executions    cannot 
produce  the  inconvenience  here  dreaded,  be- 
cause they  are  executed  by  tho  same  officer. 
Is  it  not  in  tho  power  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  employ  the  8tate  officers  ?     Is  nothing 
to  be  left  to  future  legislation,  or  must  every 
thing  be  immutably  fixed  in  the  constitution? 
Where  exclusive  power  is  given  to  the  Union, 
there  can  be  no  interference.    AVhere  the  gen- 
eral   and   State    legislatures  have  concurrent 
power,  such  regulations  will  be  made,  as  may 
oe  found  necessary  to  exclude  interferences  and 
^ther  inconveniences.    It  will  be  their  interest 
to  make  such  regulations. 

It  has  been  said,  that  there  is  no  similarity  be- 
tween petty  corporations  and  independent  States. 
I  admit  that,  in  many  points  of  view,  there  is 
8-  sreat  dissimilarity,  but  in  others,  there  is  a 
striking  similarity  between  them,  which  illus- 
Wtes  what  is  before  us.     Have  wo  not  seen  in 
^^r  own  country  (as  has  been  already  suggested 
^  the  course  of  the  debates)  concurrent  collec- 
^0!i9  of  taxes  going  on  at  once,  without  pro- 
^wcing  any  inconvenience  ?      We  have  seen 
tliroe  distinct  collections  of  taxes  for  three  dis- 
tinct purposes.    Has  it  not  been  found  practi- 


cable and  easy  for  collections  of  taxes,  for 
parochial,  county,  and  State  purposes,  to  go  on 
at  the  same  time?  Every  gentleman  must 
know  that  this  is  now  the  case,  and  though 
there  be  a  subordination  in  these  cases  which 
will  not  be  in  the  general  government,  yet  in 
practice  it  has  been  found  that  these  different 
collections  have  been  concunently  carried  on, 
with  convenience  to  the  people,  without  clash- 
ing with  one  another,  and  without  deriving 
their  harmony  from  the  circumstance  of  being 
subordinate  to  one  le^slative  body.  The  taxes 
will  be  laid  for  different  purposes.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  one  government,  as  well  as  of  the 
other,  are  the  agents  o^  and  subordinate  to, 
the  people.  I  conceive  that  the  collections  of 
the  taxes  of  the  one  will  not  impede  those  of 
the  other,  and  that  there  can  be  no  interference. 
This  concurrent  collection  appears  to  me  neither 
chimerical  nor  impracticable. 

Gentlemen  compare  resistance  of  the  people 
to  collectors,  to  refusal  of  requisitions.  This 
goes  against  nil  government.  It  is  as  much  as 
to  urge  that  there  should  be  no  legislature. 
The  gentlemen  who  favored  us  with  their  ob- 
servations on  this  subject,  seemed  to  have  rea- 
soned on  a  supposition  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment was  confined,  by  the  paper  on  your 
table,  to  lay  general  uniform  taxes.  Is  it  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  a  tax  on  any  given 
article  throughout  the  United  States?  It  is 
represented  to  be  oppressive,  that  the  States 
who  have  slaves  and  make  tobacco,  should  pay 
taxes  on  these  for  federal  wants,  when  other 
States,  who  have  them  not,  would  escape.  But 
does  the  constitution  on  the  table  admit  of 
this  ?  On  tho  contrary,  there  is  a  proportion 
to  be  laid  on  each  State,  according  to  its  popu- 
lation. Tho  most  i)roper  articles  will  be  se- 
lected in  each  State.  If  one  article  in  any 
State  should  bo  deficient,  it  will  be  laid  on  ano- 
ther article.  Our  State  is  secured  on  this 
foundation.  Its  proportion  will  be  commensu- 
rate to  its  population.  This  is  a  constitutional 
scale,  which  is  an  insuperable  bar  against  dis- 
proportion, and  ought  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
minds.  If  tho  taxes  be  not  uniform,  and  the 
representatives  of  some  States  contribute  to  lay 
a  tax  of  which  they  bear  no  proportion,  is  not 
this  principle  reciprocal?  Does  not  tho  same 
principle  hold  in  our  State  government  in  some 
degree?  It  has  been  found  inconvenient  to  fix 
on  uniform  objects  of  taxation  in  this  State,  as 
the  back  parts  are  not  circumstanced  like  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country.  In  both  coses,  tho 
reciprocity  of  the  principle  will  prevent  a  dis- 
position in  one  part  to  oppress  the  other.  An 
honorable  gentleman  seems  to  suppose  that 
Congress,  by  the  possession  of  this  ultimate 
power  as  a  penalty,  will  have  as  much  credit, 
and  will  be  as  able  to  procure  any  sums,  on 
any  emergency,  as  if  they  were  possessed  of  it 
in  the  first  instance ;  and  that  the  votes  of  Con- 
gress will  be  OS  competent  to  procure  loans,  as 
tho  votes  of  the  British  Commons.  Would  the 
votes  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  have 
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that  credit  which  they  now  have,  if  thej  were 
liable  to  be  retarded  in  theiroporation,andper- 
liaps  rendereii  ultimatelj  nngatory  aa  those  of 
CongTefs  must  be  bf  the  proposed  alternative  f 
When  tliBJr  vote  passes,  it  usually  receivea  the 
conoiirrence  of  tJie  other  brauch,  and  it  is 
known  that  there  ia  sufficient  ener^  in  the 
government,  to  carry  it  into  effect.  But  here, 
the  votes  of  OongreEs  are,  iu  the  first  place,  de- 
pendent on  the  compliance  of  thirteen  different 
bodies,  and  after  non-compliance,  are  liable  to 
be  opposed  and  defeated,  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
States  a^inat  the  eaerdse  of  this  power,  and 
by  the  opposition  of  the  people,  whirh  may  be 
eipecled,  if  this  power  be  eiercieed  by  Con- 
gress after  partial  compliances.  These  circom- 
atances  being  known,  Congress  could  not  com- 
mand one  shilling.  He  seems  to  think  tliat  we 
Doght  to  spare  the  present  generation,  and 
throw  onr  burdens  upon  posterity.  I  will  not 
contest  the  equity  of  this  reasoning,  bat  I  must 
say  that  good  policy,  aa  well  as  views  of  econo- 
my, strongly  urge  us  even  to  distress  ourselves 
to  comply  with  our  most  solemn  engagements. 
IVe  most  make  eftectnal  provision  for  tiie  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  of  our  pnbUo  debts.  In 
order  to  do  justice  to  our  creditors,  and  sup- 
pflil  onr  credit  and  repatation,  we  must  lodge 
power  somewhere  or  other  for  this  purpose. 
Ah  yet  the  United  States  have  not  becTi  able, 
by  any  energy  contained  in  the  old  system,  to 
accomplish  this  end.  Our  creditors  liavo  n 
right  to  demand  the  principal,  but  wonld  be 
satisfied  with  a  punctual  payment  of  the  in- 
t«re5t.  If  we  have  been  unable  to  pay  the 
interest,  much  logs  shall  we  be  able  to  discharge 
the  principal.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  whole 
reasoning  used  on  this  occasion  shows,  that  we 
onght  to  adopt  this  system,  in  order  to  enable 
ns  to  throw  our  burdens  on  posterity.  The 
honorable  member  spoke  of  the  decemviri  at 
Rome,  as  having  some  similitude  to  the  ten 
representatives  who  are  to  be  appoioled  by  this 


federal  government  will  predomiiiBt«,  m 
the  State  interests  will  be  lost;  wlicn,! 
same  time,  he  t«lls  ns,  tliat  it  will  be  i  f 
of  seven  Stales.  .  If  seven  States  wiU  pre; 
States,  I  conceive  that  8ljit«  inflntace  wi 
vaiL  If  State  influence  under  the  present 
government  has  prevailed,  1  think  tlist  ft' 
ought  to  be  introduced  by  giving  the 
government  power  to  suppreea  it. 

He  supposes  that  any  argnment  iritl 
to  a  future  war  between  Great  Brii 
France  is  fallacions.  The  other  natio* 
rope  have  acceded  to  that  nentmli  C 
Great  Britain  opposed  it.  We  need  iic^ 
in  case  of  srch  a  war,  that  we  shod'^ 
fered  to  participate  of  the  prolitsb!'* 
menta  of  the  carrying  trade,  unlcsi  w* 
a  respectAble  situation.  Recollect  tha 
Was  there  ever  a  war  in  which  the 
nation  stood  opposed  to  so  maoj  nation 
the  belligerent  powers  in  Europe,  wi< 
one  half  of  the  British  empire,  wrt- 
against  it.  Yet  tliat  nation,  though  « 
oud  humbled  beyond  any  previous  * 
stood  out  against  this.  From  her  flrm> 
spirit  in  such  desiderate  circninstance*, 
divine  what  her  future  conduct  may  be: 
not  contend,  that  it  was  necessary 
United  States  to  eatablish  a  nary  fort 
puq>o5C,  but  instanced  it  as  one  reaso 
several,  for  rendering  ourselves  respect 
am  no  friend  to  naval  or  land  annu 
time  of  peace,  but  if  tliey  be  necew 
calamity  must  be  anbmitted  to,  'Wait 
invite  insults.  A  respectal>1e  goveram 
not  only  entitle  ns  to  a  participation 
advantiiges  which  are  enjoyed  by  otlier 
but  will  be  a  security  against  attacks  and 
It  is  to  avoid  the  calnmity  wf  l)eing  ol 
have  large  armamentd,  that  we  shouh 
lish  this  government.  The  best  waj ' 
danger,  is  to  be  in  a  capacity  to  wilhsti 

The  imposts,  we  are  told,  will  n      ' 
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le  memben  on  the  other  ride  of  the  queation. 
id  not  their  sentiments  been  discoyerod  by 
her  ciroumstanoes,  I  should  have  conclnded 
301  their  reasonings  on  this  occasion,  that 
Ley  were  friends  to  the  constitution.    I  should 
ippoee,  that  tbej  had  forgotten  which  ride  of 
le  question  they  were  defending.  Holland  has 
een  called  a  republic,  and  a  govermnent  friend- 
r  to  tiberty.    Though  it  may  be  greatly  supe- 
Lor  to  some  other  governments  in  Europe,  still 
t  18  not  a  republic,  nor  a  democracy.    Their 
.egisUture  consists,  in  some  degree,  of  men  who 
Legidste  for  life.   Their  councils  consist  of  men 
who  hold  their  offices  for  life,  and  who  fill  up 
offioes  and  appoint  their  salaries  themsclvoD. 
The  people  have  no  agency,  mediate  or  imme- 
^tte,  in  the  government.    If  we  look  at  their 
luitorj  we  sh^  find,  that  every  mischief  which 
luB  befallen  them,  has  resulted  from  the  exist- 
ing ooi^ederacy.    If  the  stadtholder  has  been 
productive  of  mischief— if  we  ought  to  guard 
against  such  a  magistrate  more  than  any  evil, 
I^  me  beseech  the  honorable  gentleman  to  take 
notice  of  what  produced  that,  and  of  those 
troubles  which  interrupted  their  tranquillity 
from  time  to  time.   The  weakness  of  their  con- 
ftdeiacy  produced  both.     When  the  French 
anns  were  ready  to  overpower  their  republic, 
iod  the  HoUanderd  were  feeble  in  the  means  of 
defence,  which  was  principally  owing  to  the 
^leace  of  parties,  they  then  appointed  a  stadt- 
holder, who  sustained  them.    If  we  look  at 
note  recent  events,  we  shall  have  a  more 
Ponted  demonstration,  that  their  political  in- 
ulicitj  arose  from  the  imbecility  of  their  gov- 
^nmieat  In  the  late  disorders,  the  states  were 
^ost  equally  divided,  three  provinces  on  one 
ade,  tliree  on  the  other,  and  the  other  divided: 
<»w  party  inclined  to  the  Prussians,  and  the 
other  to  the  French.    The  situation  of  Franco 
did  not  admit  of  their  interposing  inunodiately 
in  their  disputes  by  an  army;  that  of  the  Prus- 
wns  did.   A  powerful  and  large  army  marched 
into  Holland  and  compelled  the  other  party  to 
wnendor.      We  know  the  distressing  consc- 

C»sto  the  people.  What  produced  those 
tes  and  the  necessity  of  foreign  interfer- 
ence bnt  the  debility  of  their  confederacy  ?  ^VQ 
Dwy  be  warned  by  their  example,  and  shun 
^v  fate,  by  removing  the  causes  which  pro- 
^nced  their  misfortunes. 

My  honorable    friend   has  referred  to  the 
^^snsactions  of  the  federal  council  with  respect 
^the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.    I  wish  it 
^^  consistent  with  delicacy  and  prudence  to 
^y  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  matter  before 
^is  committee.    The  history  of  it  is  singular 
^  cnrious,  and  perhaps  its  origin  ought  to  be 
t«ken  into  consideration.    I  will  touch  on  some 
fipcamstances,  and  introduce  nearly  the  sub- 
toce  of  most  of  the  facts  relative  to  it,  that  I 
maj  not  seem  to  shrink  from  explanation.    It 
ras  soon  perceived,  sir,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  Britain,  that  among  the 
rarioos  objects  that  would  affect  the  happiness 
if  the  people  of  America,  the  navigation  of  the 


Mississippi  was  one.  Throughout  the  whole 
history  of  foreign  negotiation,  great  stress  was 
laid  on  its  preservation.  In  the  time  of  our 
greatest  distresses,  and  particularly  when  the 
southern  States  were  the  scene  of  war,  the 
southern  Btates  cast  their  eyes  around  to  be 
relieved  from  their  misfortunes.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  assistance  might  be  obtained  for  the 
relinquishment  of  that  navigation.  It  was 
thought  that,  for  so  substantial  a  consideration, 
Spain  might  be  induced  to  afford  decisive  suc- 
cor. It  was  opposed  by  the  northern  and  east- 
ern States.  They  were  sensible  that  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  surrender  this  important  ri^t, 
particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
country.  But  so  it  was,  that  the  southern 
States  were  for  it,  and  the  eastern  States  op- 
posed it.  Since  obtaining  that  happy  peace, 
which  secures  to  us  all  our  claims,  this  subject 
has  been  taken  again  into  consideration,  and 
deliberated  upon  in  the  federal  government 
A  temporary  relinquishment  has  been  agitated. 
Several  members  from  the  different  States,  but 
particularly  from  the  northern,  were  for  a  tem- 
porary surrender,  because  it  would  terminate 
disputes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  short  period  for 
which  it  was  to  be  given,  the  right  would  re- 
vert, of  course,  to  those  wlio  had  given  it  up. 
And  for  this  temporary  surrender  some  com- 
mercial advantages  were  oftcred.  For  my  part, 
I  considered  that  this  measure,  though  founded 
on  considerations  plausible  and  honorable,  was 
yet  not  justifiable  but  on  grounds  of  inevitable 
necessity.  I  must  declare,  in  justice  to  many 
characters  who  were  in  Congress,  that  they 
declared  they  never  would  agree  to  the  mea- 
sure, unless  the  situation  of  the  United  States 
was  such  as  could  not  i»revent  it. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  j)er3uaded  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  governnient  will  be  favorable  to  the 
preservation  of  the  rijrht  to  that  na\igation. 
Eniij^rations  will  be  made  from  those  part-s  of 
the  United  .States  which  are  settled,  to  those 
which  are  unsettled.  If  wo  afford  protection 
to  the  western  country,  wc  shall  see  it  rapidly 
peoj)led.  Emigrations  from  some  of  the  north- 
ern States  have  lat^jlv  increased.  Wc  inav  con- 
chide,  that  those  who  enujrrate  to  that  country, 
will  leave  behind  them  all  their  friends  and 
connections  as  advocates  for  this  rijrht. 

What  was  the  cause  of  those  States  being  the 
champions  of  this  right,  when  the  southern 
States  were  disposed  to  surrender  it  ?  The  i)ro- 
servation  of  this  right  will  be  for  the  p^eneral 
interest  of  the  Union.  The  west<.*rn  country 
will  be  settled  from  the  north  as  wl-H  as  from 
the  south,  and  its  prosperity  will  add  to  the 
strength  and  security  of  the  nation.  I  am  not 
able  to  recollect  all  those  circumstances  which 
would  bo  neces^iary  to  give  gentlemen  a  full 
view  of  the  subjert.  I  can  only  add,  that  I 
consider  the  establishment  of  the  new  govern- 
ment to  be  the  best  possible  means  of  securing 
our  rights  as  well  in  the  western  parts  as  else- 
where. 

I  will  not  sit  down  till  I  make  one  more  oh- 
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oervatioD  on  what  fell  from  on  honorable  mem- 
ber. He  Bail!  that  the  trne  difference  between 
the  States  lies  in  this  circumstance— that  »ome 
are  carrying  States,  and  others  productive,  and 
that  the  operation  of  the  new^vemment  will 
be,  that  there  will  he  a  plurality  of  the  former 
to  combine  against  the  interest  of  the  latter, 
and  that,  consequently,  it  will  be  dangorooa  to 
put  it  in  their  power  to  do  bo.  I  would  join 
with  him  in  sentiment  if  this  were  the  case. 
Were  this  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  I 
ehoold  bo  equally  alarmed;  but  I  think  that 
those  States  which  are  contradistinguished  bb 
carrying  States,  from  the  non-importing  States, 
will  be  bnt  few.  I  suppose  the  southern  States 
will  be  considered  by  all  as  nnder  the  latter  de- 
scription. Some  other  Stales  have  been  men- 
tioned by  an  honorable  member  on  the  same 


side,  wbioh  are  not  tmnsidered  m  tt 
States.  New  Jersey  and  OtMmectiinit  < 
no  means  be  enomerated  ami^tg  tlie  a 
States.  They  receive  their .  nippliei  ti 
New  York.  Here  then  is  a  plnnli^  ( 
importing  States.  I  ooold  add  uot 
necessary.  Delaware,  thoogh  ntnatei 
the  water,  b  upon  the  list  of  noa-o 
States.  1  might  say  that  a  great  part  ( 
Hampshire  is  BO.  I  believe  a  in^orih 
people  of  that  Btat«  receive  their  soppb 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Onn 
Uigbt  I  not  add  all  those  States  wUdi 
admitted  hereafter  into  the  Unioot    Th 


combine  against  the  rest.    This  o) 
must  therefore  fall  to  the  ground. 
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Ur.  UadiBon  delivered  the  subjoined  spocch, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  flfteenth  of  AprU,  ITflO.* 

Hb.  OnAiBum:  The  subject  now  under  the 
consideration  of  the  conunitteo  is  of  such  vast 
extent,  of  such  vital  importonre  to  this  country, 
and  involves  so  many  topics  wbicli  demand  mi- 
nute investigation,  that  I  wish,  at  setting  out. 
to  be  understood  as  not  pretending  to  go  through 
all  the  observations  that  may  be  applicable  to 
its  eircumstancea,  but  as  endeavoring  to  present 
it  in  a  mere  general  view,  persuaded  that  the 
omissions  I  shall  make,  will  bo  amply  supplied 
by  other  gentlemen  who  are  to  follow  me  in 
the  discussion. 

The  proposition,  sir,  immediat^y  before  the 


pass  the  requisite  laws,  withont  ^iti""!' 
treaty  or  considering  its  merite — or  I 
due  eiamination,  the  treaty  is  deemed 
itself  a  good  one — or  that,  apart  froi 
considerations,  there  shall  appear  efl 
reasons  of  sufflcient  weight  to  induce  tt 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect,  even  II 
be  in  itself  a  bad  Ueaty.  The  firati 
coBBidorations,  however,  is  now  couipl* 
eluded  by  the  late  decision  of  tlie  lloi 
they  have  a  right  to  judge  of  the.  eipod 
inexpediency  ofpassing  laws  relative  tol 
the  question  then  first  to  be  cxamincl 
committee,  is  that  which  relates  to  tbi 
of  the  present  treaty.  I  will  now,  It 
proceed  to  discuss  those  merits,  and  to 
them  to  the  committee  under  three  i 
aspects.     The  first,  as  it  relatea 
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a,  and  equitable  reciprocitj.  But  has  this 
»a  the  case,  sir  ?  I  venture  to  sf^  that  it  has 
;,  and  it  grieves  me  to  add,  what  nevorthe- 
1  truth  and  justice  compol  mo  to  declare, 
.t,  on  the  contrary,  the  arrangements  were 
nded  on  the  grossest  violation  of  tliis  prhici- 
.  This,  sir,  is  undoubtedly  strong  langaage, 
L  as  snch  I  should  be  one  of  the  last  men  liv- 
to  give  it  utterance,  if  I  were  not  supported 
it  by  facts  no  less  strong  and  unc([uivucal. 
sre  ore  two  articles  in  the  old  treaty,  for  the 
mention  of  which  no  provision  whatsoever  is 
de  in  the  new  one.  The  first  is  that  which 
ates  to  the  restitution  of,  or  compensation 
,  the  negroes  and  other  property  carried 
ay  by  the  British.  The  second,  that  which 
>vides  for  the  surrender  to  the  United  States 
the  posts,  BO  long  withheld  by  them,  on  our 
Titory.  The  article  that  remains  imexecut^^d 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  is  that  which 
pulates  for  the  payment  of  all  hmuifide  debts 
ing  to  British  creditors;  and  the  present 
Mity  guarantees  the  carrying  of  this  article 
»  the  most  complete  efiect  by  the  United 
itea,  together  with  all  damages  sustained  by 
3  delay,  even  to  the  most  rigid  extent  of  ex- 
cion,  while  it  contains  no  stipulation  what- 
ar,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  faith- 
performance  of  the  articles  left  unexecuted 
her.  Look  to  the  treaty,  sir,  and  you  will 
d  nothing  like  it,  nothing  allusive  to  it.  No, 
the  contrary,  slie  is  entirely  and  formally 
solved  from  her  obligation  to  fulfil  that  arti- 
t  which  relates  to  the  negroes,  and  is  dis- 
irgcd  from  making  any  compensation  what^ 
5ver  for  her  having  delayed  to  fulfil  that 
lich  provides  for  the  surrendtT  of  the  por?ts. 
[  am  aware,  sir,  of  its  boin^  ur^ed  in  apolojjy, 
by  way  of  extenuation  for  these  very  une- 
sJ  stipulations,  that  the  injury  which  may 
sably  be  sustained  by  us,  in  c«>nso{iuence  of 
3  detention  of  the  posts  by  the  Britibli  gov- 
iment,  is  not  susceptible  of  an  accurate  valu- 
lon;  that  between  such  an  injury  and  money 
ere  is  no  common  measure,  and  that  there- 
re  the  wrong  is  incajiable  of  liquidation,  and 
fords  no  fair  basis  for  a  calculation  of  po^u- 
ary  damages.  This  apology,  sir,  may  a])i>car 
ausible,  but  it  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
ommLssioners  might  easily  have  been  appoint- 
i(M  they  are,  vested,  too,  with  full  discretion 
»  other  purposes)  to  take  charge  of  this  sub- 
set, with  instructions  to  do  what  they  could, 
tunable  to  do  what  they  ought,  and  if  incapa- 
We  of  effecting  positive  justice,  at  least  to  miti- 
V^  the  injustice  of  doing  nothing. 

For  the  very  extraordinary  abandonment  of 
tie  compensation  due  for  the  negroes  and  other 
property  carried  off  by  the  British,  apologies 
bftve  also  been  lamely  attempted;  and  these 
tpologies  demand  consideration.  It  is  said  to 
w  at  least  doubtful  whether  this  claim  is  au- 
horized  by  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of 
«aoe,  and  that  Great  Britain  has  uniformly  de- 
ied  the  meaning  i>ut  by  the  United  States  on 
wt  article.  In  reply  to  these  assertions,  it  is 
10 


sufficient  for  me  to  remark,  that  so  far  from  its 
being  true  that  Great  Britain  has  uniforndy  de- 
nied the  American  construction  of  this  article, 
it  is  susceptible  of  positive  proof,  that  till  very 
lately.  Great  Britain  has  unifonnly  admitted 
our  construction  of  it,  and  tliat  she  has  rejected 
the  claim  on  no  other  gromid  than  the  alleged 
violation  of  the  fourth  article  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.    But  on  the  supposition  that  it 
had  been  true,  that  Great  Britain  hod  unifonnly 
asserted  a  dilTerent  construction  of  the  article, 
and  refused  to  accede  to  ours,  I  beg  leave  to 
ask  the  House  what  ought  to  have  been  done? 
Ought  we  to  have  acceded  at  once  to  her  con- 
struction ?    You  will  antici])ate  me,  sir,  in  say- 
ing, assuredly  not.    Each  party  hod  an  eqiial 
right  to  interpret  the  compact;   and  if  the/ 
could  not  agree,  they  ought  to  have  done  ixi 
this  what  they  did  in  otlier  cases  where  tley 
could  not  agree ;  that  is,  have  referred  the  set- 
tlement of  the  meaning  of  the  compact  to  arbi- 
tration :  but,  for  us  to  give  up  the  clai«  alto- 
gether because  the  other  j)arty  to  the  compact 
thought  proper  to  disallow  our  constrHction  of 
it,  was  in  eflect  to  admit  nothing  less  than  that 
Great  Britain  had  a  better  right  than   tlie 
United  States  to  explain  the  point  in  contro- 
versy, or  that  the  United  States  hadd«me  some- 
thing which  in  justice  called  for  ft  sjicrifice  of 
one  of  their  essential  rights. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  sir,  I  consider 
it  to  be  e\ident,  that  the  arrangements  in  this 
treaty  which  relate  to  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
1783,  are  in  sevend  instanc^^s  detioient  both  in 
justice  and  reciprocity.  And  here  a  circum- 
stance occurs,  that  in  my  oj)inion  deserves  the 
very  j)articular  attention  of  tlie  committee. 
From  the  face  of  the  treaty  ^'cnerally,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  ordor  of  the  articles,  it  would 
seem  that  the  ct)mpensatioii  for  the  spoliations 
on  our  trade  have  been  combined  witli  the  exe- 
cution of  tlje  treaty  i»f  peace,  and  may  therefore 
liave  been  viewed *as  a  suh.siit:ite  for  the  equiv- 
alent stipulated  for  tlie  nejrrocs.  If  tliis  bo 
really  the  meaning  of  the  iuj^trunient,  it  cannot 
be  the  less  obnoxious  to  reasonable  and  fair 
judges.  No  man  can  he  nure  finnly  ccmvinced 
'than  I  mvself  am,  of  tie  i)erfect  justice  on 
which  the  clahns  of  the  merchants  on  Oreat 
Britain  are  founded,  nor  can  any  one  he  more 
desirous  to  see  them  fully  imlenmitied.  liut 
surely,  sir,  it  will  not  he  asserted  that  compen- 
sation to  them  is  a  ju.st  substitute  lor  the  compen- 
sati<»n  due  to  others.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
claims  can  be  better  founded  tlian  tliose  of  the 
sufferers  under  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty 
of  peace ;  because  they  are  supported  l>y  posi- 
tive and  ackn()wle(t^'d  {Stipulation,  as  a\-c-I1  as 
by  equitv  and  right.  Just  and  undeniable  as 
the  clain'is  of  the  merchants  may  be.  and  cer- 
tainly are,  the  United  States  cannot  bo  obliged 
to  take  more  care  of  them  than  of  the  claims 


i  exhibit  it  in  the  clearest  and  most  familiar  way 
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possible  to  the  tinderstanding  and  tlie  boBom  of 
every  raoinber  in  this  house,  I  will  invert  tiie 
case.  Let  ua  sapposo  for  a  moment,  that  in- 
Btead  of  relinquishing  the  elaima  for  proptrty 
wrongfully  Cflrriod  off  Bt  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  obtainbg  stipulations  in  favor  of  lie  mer- 
cantile claims,  the  mercaiiUlo  claims  had  been 
relinquiahed,  and  the  other  claims  provided  for 
— I  oak,  would  not  the  coiiiplainte  of  the  lacr- 
chants  have  been  as  universal  and  as  loud  as 
they  would  have  been  jostt 

Sir,  be^dea  the  omissions  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain,  which  I  have  already  pointed  ont,  aa 
particularly  connected  with  the  eiccntiuii  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  the  committee  wilt  perceive 
that  there  arc  conditions  annexed  to  the  partial 
weentlon  of  it  in  the  snrrender  of  tlie  western 
pwts,  which  incrcaa*  the  generol  inequality  of 
thli  part  of  the  treaty,  and  esscntinll  j  affect  the 
valn^  of  those  objects.  I  beseech  the  conimit- 
lee  ft  examine  the  point  with  the  attention  a 
BUi>iecV  of  aq  very  important  a  character  de- 
mands. 

The  idae  of  the  posts  to  the  United  States  is 
to  be  esfimated  by  the  iaflnenee  of  those  posts : 
first,  on  Ihs  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  sec- 
ondly, on  the  temper  and  condnct  of  tlie  Indians 
to  theUnilMl  States. 

Their  influence  on  the  Indian  trade  depends 
principally  on  the  eiclnsive  command  they  give 
to  the  several  carrying  places  connected  with 
the  posts.  These  places  are  understood  to  l>e 
of  such  importance  in  tbia  respect,  that  those 
who  pooegs  them  esolusively  will  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  that  Incrative  intercourse  with  a  great 
part  of  the  savage  nations.  Great  Brifnin  hav- 
ing eicluMvely  possessed  those  places,  has  pos- 
sease?!  all  those  advantages  wilhoot  a  rival; 
and  it  waa  reasonably  enoogh  expected,  tliat 
with  the  eicluaive  possession  of  the  posts,  the 
BxclasiTO  benefits  of  that  trade  and  interconrso 
woold  be  transferred  also;  bat  by  the  treaty 
""""  ""''"'■  — itiaoration,  the  carrying  pli 


posed  to  derive  from  those  consider* 
ore  in  a  great  meosaro  stripped  of  tin 
condition  annexed  by  tbis  treaty  to  U 
der  of  the  posts.  Instead  of  secori 
ought  to  have  done,  a  monopoly  in  01 
the  carrying  places  are  made  oomniHi 
countries  under  circomstances  which  W 
probability,  throw  a  monopoly  into  tb 
of  Great  BriUin.  Nor  is  this  a  tranM 
terapomry  evil,  for  that  article  of  the  ' 
to  last  for  ever.  Asto  theinllaencdof  t 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Indians,  it  is  wd 
to  depend  chiefly  npon  their  Influenol 
Indian  trade.  In  proportion,  therefor 
condition  annexed  to  tbc  snrreilder  of  ■ 
affects  the  one,  it  must  affect  the  o£ 
long  and  in  such  degree  06  the  British 
to  enjoy  tho  Indian  trade,  they  will  coO 
inflnence  the  Indian  condnct;  and  tho 
ebonld  not  be  in  the  same  degree  as  be 
it  will  be  at  Ico-st  in  a  degree  EufBcien 
to  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  on  ft 
in  question. 

Another  very  extraordinaiy  featoM 
part  of  the  treaty,  air,  is  the  permissiO 
grants  to  aliens  to  hold  lands  in  perpo 
will  not  inquire  how  far  this  may  be  M 
by  coostitntional  principles,  bat  I  w3 
maintain  that  there  cnnnot  be  fomi 
treaty  that  ever  was  made,  either  wh( 
tory  was  ceded,  or  where  it  was  aokn 
by  one  nation  to  another,  one  other  u 
lation.  Although  I  admit,  that  in  socl 
has  been  common,  and  may  bo  right. 
regulations  for  the  conservation  of  1 
erty  of  the  inhabitants,  yet  I  believe] 
pear  that  in  every  case  of  the  bind  tin 
curred,  tho  owners  of  landed  proptt 
they  were  so  favored,  were  eitJier  ol 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  soM 
compelled  to  dispose  of  their  landed- 
within  a.  reasonable  time. 

Sir,  tho  atipulotion  by  which  nil  ths 
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iind  now,  sir,  to  tnm  to  the  second  aspect,  in 
tdcb  I  have  nndertaken  to  examine  the  qucs- 
m;  namely,  as  it  determines  the  several  points 
L  the  law  of  nations  connected  with  it.  And 
«re,  I  most  sajr,  that  the  same  want  of  real 
«dprocitj,  and  the  same  sacrifice  of  tlie  in- 
presto  of  the  United  States,  are  conspicnons. 
Sir,  it  is  well  known  that  the  principle  that 
*^fwi  smps  HAXB  FREE  GOODS,''  lias  ever  been 
a  great  and  favorite  object  with  the  United 
States;  they  have  established  this  principle  in 
all  their  treaties ;  they  have  witnessed  with 
anxiety  the  general  effort  and  the  successful  ad- 
vasces  towards  incorporating  this  principle  in 
the  law  of  nations — a  principle  friendly  to  all 
Motral  nations,  and  particularly  interesting  to 
tin  United  States.  I  know,  sir,  that  it  has  be- 
fore BOW  been  conceded,  on  the  part  of  the 
Uflited  States,  that  the  law  of  nations  stands 
as  the  present  treaty  regulates  it ;  but  it  docs 
not  Mow  that  more  than  acquiescence  in  tliis 
do^rine  is  proper.  There  is  an  evident  and  a 
material  distinction  between  silently  acqui- 
eadng  in  it,  and  giving  it  the  additional  force 
and  sapport  of  a  formal  and  positive  stipula- 
tion. The  former  is  all  that  could  have  been 
wqnired,  and  the  latter  is  more  than  ought  to 
hare  been  unnecessarily  yielded.  The  treaty 
isliable  to  similar  objections  in  respect  to  the 
enwneration  it  contains  of  contraband  articles, 
in  which,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
mark, that  the  circumstances  and  interests  of 
the  United  States,  have  been  made  to  give  way 
to  the  particular  views  of  the  other  party, 
while  the  examples  held  out  in  our  other 
treaties  have  been  disregarded.  Hemp,  tiir, 
pitch,  turpentine,  &c.,  important  staples  of  this 
conntry,  have,  without  even  a  pretext  of  rooi- 
procity,  been  subjected  to  confiscation.  No 
Mtion  which  produces  these  articles  has,  I  be- 
liwe,  any  treaties  at  present,  making  the  same 
Mcrifice,with  the  exception  of  Denmark,  who, 
in  the  year  1780,  by  what  means  I  know  not, 
vasiodoeed  to  agree  to  an  explanation  of  the 
treaty  of  1670,  by  which  these  articles  are  de- 
c^to  be  contraband.  Now,  sir,  it  appears  to 
Die,  that  this  same  supplementary  and  explana- 
^  agreement  between  Groat  Britain  and  Den- 
^"^  has  been  the  model  selected  for  the  con- 
tfaband  list  of  the  treaty,  at  present  in  ques- 
^]  the  enumeration  in  tlie  latter  being  tran- 
scribed, word  for  word,  from  the  former,  with 
*jngle  exception,  which,  not  only  is  in  itself, 
wt  renders  the  whole  transaction  extremely 
'«>ittkable.  The  article  "Horses,"  which 
•**ttds  as  one  part  of  the  original,  is  entirely 
*"^tted  in  the  copy;  and  what  renders  the 
Suasion  moro  worthy  of  scrutiny,  is,  that 
wngh  the  treaty,  in  general,  seems  to  have 
'ifled  itself;  wherever  it  readily  could,  of  the 
ttthority  of  Vattel,  the  omission  of  horses  is 
w  less  a  departure  from  him,  than  from  the 
wiginal,  from  which  that  part  of  the  treaty 
ris  copied.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  particu- 
V  transaction  seems  fraught  with  singularity 
id  just  liability  to  suspicion ;  for,  strange  as 


it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  copy 
proceeded  exactly  from  the  original,  till  it  got 
as  far  as  the  purposes  of  Great  Britain  required, 
and  at  that  point  stopped  short.  I  entreat  the 
committee  to  pay  attention  to  this  fact.  After 
enumerating  the  articles  that  are  to  be  deemed 
contraband,  the  Danish  article  goes  on  in  the 
words  following,  viz. :  "  But  it  is  expressly  de- 
clared, that  among  contraband  merchandises, 
shall  not  be  comprehended  fish  and  meats, 
whether  fresh  or  salted ;  wheat,  flour,  com,  or 
other  grain;  beans,  oil,  wines,  and  generally 
whatever  serves  for  the  nourishment  and  sup- 
port of  life ;  all  of  which  may  at  all  times  be  sold 
and  transported,  like  any  other  merchandises, 
even  to  places  held  by  an  enemy  of  the  two 
crowns,  provided  they  bo  not  besieged  or  block- 
aded." 

This  view  of  the  subject  naturally  leads  me 
to  make  some  observations  on  that  clause  of 
the  treaty  which  relates  to  provisions,  and 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it^  wears  a  very  am- 
biguous and  disagreeable  countenance ;  or,  to 
speak  more  precisely,  seems  to  carry  with  it  a 
necessary  implication  that  provisions,  though 
not  bound  to  besieged  or  blockaded  places,  may 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, be  regarded  and  treated  as  contraband. 
According  to  the  genuine  law  of  nations,  no 
articles,  which  are  nut  expressly  and  generally 
contraband,  are  so,  in  any  particular  instance, 
except  in  the  single  case  of  their  going  to  a 
place  besieged;  yet  it  is  recognized  by  this 
treaty,  that  there  are  other  cases  in  which  pro- 
visions may  be  deemed  contraband,  from  which 
recognition,  implication  fairly  results,  that  one 
of  tliofie  cases  may  be  that  which  has  been  as- 
sumed ami  jiut  in  force  by  Great  Britain,  in  re- 
laticm  to  the  United  States.  Such  trivial  cases, 
as  might  be  devised  by  way  of  appurtenances 
to  the  law,  that  condemns  what  is  bound  to 
blockaded  i)laccs,  can  by  no  means  satisfy  the 
iin[)ort  of  the  stipulation;  because  such  cases 
cannot  be  presumed  to  have  been  in  contem- 
plation of  the  parties.  And  if  the  particular 
case,  of  provisions  bound  to  a  country  at  war, 
although  not  to  a  besieged  place,  was  not  meant 
to  be  one  of  the  cases  of  contraband  according 
to  the  existing  law  of  nations,  how  necessary 
was  it  to  have  said  so ;  and  how  easy  and  natu- 
ral would  that  course  have  been,  with  the 
Danish  example  on  the  subject  before  their 
eyes. 

On  the  suj)position  that  pro\isions,  in  our 
own  vessels,  bound  to  countries  at  war  with 
Great  Britain,  can  be  now  seized  by  her  for  her 
own  use,  on  the  condition  8tij)ulated,  this  fea- 
ture of  the  treaty,  sir,  presents  itself  in  a  very 
serious  light  indeed ;  especially  if  the  doctrine 
be  resorted  to,  that  has  been  laid  down  by  the 
executive  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jeflerson,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1703.  This  letter  is  a  com- 
ment on  the  British  instructions  of  June  the 
8th,  1793,  for  seizing  neutral  provisions.  After 
stating  the  measure  as  a  flagrant  breach  of  the 
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law  of  nations,  and  as  ruinous  to  our  commerce 
and  agriculture,  it  has  the  following  paragraph : 
^^This  act,  too,  tends  to  draw  us  from  that  state 
of  peac«  in  which  we  are  willing  to  remain.  It 
is  an  essential  character  of  neutrality  to  furnish 
no  aids  not  stipulated  hy  treaty" — ^that  is,  sir, 
by  a  treaty  made  prior  to  the  war — "  to  one 
party,  which  we  are  not  equally  ready  to  fur- 
nish to  the  other.  If  we  penuit  com  to  be 
sent  to  Great  Britain  and  lier  fneuds,  we  are 
equally  bound  to  permit  it  tx)  be  sent  to  France. 
To  restrain  it  would  be  a  partiality  that  must 
lead  to  war ;  and  between  restraining  it  our- 
selves, and  permitting  her  enemies  to  restrain 
it  unrightfiuly,  there  is  no  diilcrence.  She 
would  consider  it  as  a  mere  pretext^  of  which 
she  certainly  would  not  agree  to  be  the  dupe ; 
and  on  what  honorable  ground  could  we  other- 
wise explain  it?  Thus  wo  should  see  ourselves 
plunged,  by  this  unauthorized  act  of  Great 
Britain,  into  a  war,  with  which  we  meddle  not, 
and  which  we  wish  to  avoid,  if  justice  to  all 
parties,  and  from  all  parties,  will  enable  us  to 
avoid  it."*  Sir,  I  entreat  the  committee  to 
give  this  very  interesting  executive  document 
all  the  attention  which  it  demands,  and  which 
they  have  in  their  power  to  bestow. 

I  am  now,  sir,  come  to  that  article  of  the 
treaty  by  which  the  sequestration  of  British 
property  is  prohibited;  upon  which  I  must 
say,  that  though  I  should,  in  all  i>robabiIity,  bo 
one  of  the  last  men  existing,  to  have  recourse 
to  such  an  expedient  for  redress,  I  cannot  ap- 
prove of  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  abandon- 
ment of  a  defensive  weapon,  the  existence  of 
which  may  render  the  use  of  it  unnecessary. 
Sir,  there  is  an  extraordinary  ])couliarity  in  the 
situation  of  this  country,  as  it  stands  in  its 
relations  to  Great  Britain.  As  we  have  no 
fleets  or  armies,  to  command  a  respert  for  our 
rights,  we  ought  to  kcej)  in  our  own  hands  all 
such  means  as  our  situation  gives  us.  This 
article,  sir,  is  another  instance  of  tlio  very  little 
regard  that  has  been  poid  to  reciprocity.  It  is 
well  known,  that  British  subjects  now  have, 
and  are  likely  always  to  have  in  this  countiy, 
a  vast  quantity  of  property  of  the  kind  made 
sacred.  American  citizens,  it  is  known,  have 
little,  and  are  likely  to  have  little  of  the  kind 
in  Great  Britain.  If  a  real  reci[>rocity  was  in- 
tended, why  are  not  other  kinds  of  private 
property,  such  as  vessels  and  their  cargoes, 
equally  protected  against  violation?  These, 
even  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  are 
left  open  to  seizure  and  sequestration,  if  Great 
Britain  sliall  And  it  expedient ;  and  why  is  not 
property  on  the  high  seas,  under  the  protection 
of  the  law  of  nations,  which  is  said  to  be  a  i)art 
of  the  law  of  the  Imid,  made  secure  by  a  like 
stipulation?  This  would  have  given  a  face  of 
equality  and  reciprocity  to  the  bargain.  But 
nothing  of  the  sort  makes  a  part  of  it.  "Whore 
Great  Britain  has  a  particular  interest  at  stake, 
the  treaty  watchfully  provides  for  it ;  when  the 

*  Wrltlogs  of  Thomas  Jofler&un.    £d.  1654,  voL  4,  page  61. 


United  States  have  an  cqnal  interest  at  stake, 
and  equally  entitled  to  proteotioD,  it  is  alwi- 
doned  to  all  the  dangers  which  it  has  ezpe- 
ri^^nced. 

Having  taken  this  brief  review  of  the  pon- 
tive  evils  in  this  part  of  the  treaty,  I  might  add 
the  various  omissions,  which  are  eharseahle 
upon  it :  but,  as  I  shall  not  pretend  to  exhaust 
the  subject,  I  will  mention  only  one,  and  that 
is,  the  utterly  neglecting  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  sea  papers ;  and,  I  cannot  help  le- 
garding  this  omission  as  truly  extraordinary, 
when  1  observe  that  in  almost  every  modem 
treaty,  and  particularly  in  all  onr  other  tres- 
tles, an  article  on  this  subject  has  been  regu- 
larly inserted.  Indeed  it  has  become  almost  an 
article  of  course  in  the  treaties  of  the  present 
century. 

I  shall  now,  sir,  consider  the  aspect  in  which 
the  commercial  articles  of  this  treaty  present 
themselves  for  consideration.  In  the  free  in- 
tercourse stipulated  between  the  United  6tates 
and  Great  Britain,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
any  advantage  is  gained  by  the  former.  A 
treaty  is  surely  not  necessary  to  induce  Great 
Britain  to  receive  our  raw  materials  and  to  sell 
us  her  manufactures.  Let  ns,  on  the  oiHtta 
hand,  consider  what  is  given  up  by  the  United 
States. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  our  gOTemmeDt 
came  into  operation,  the  tonnace  of  America, 
emi)loyed  in  the  British  trade,  bore  a  very  in- 
c(msiderable  proportion  to  the  British  tonnage. 
There  being  nothing  on  our  side  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  capital  and  other  circumstances 
on  the  British  side,  that  disproportion  was  the 
natural  state  of  things.  As  some  small  balance 
to  the  British  advantages,  and  particularly  that 
of  her  capital,  our  laws  have  made  sevend  re- 
gulations in  favor  of  our  shipping,  among  which 
is  the  important  encouragement  resulting  from 
the  difterenee  of  ten  per  centum  in  the  duties 
paid  by  American  and  foreign  vessels.  Under 
this  encouragement,  the  American  tonnage  has 
inci-eased  in  a  very  respectable  degree  of  pro- 
])ortion  to  the  British  tonnage.  Great  Britain 
has  never  deemed  it  prudent  to  frustrate  or 
diminish  the  eflects  of  this,  by  attcmping  any 
countervailing  measures  for  her  shipping ; 
being  aware,  no  doubt,  that  we  could  eaSy 
])reserve  the  difierence  by  further  measures  oa 
our  side :  but  by  this  treaty,  she  has  reserved 
to  herself  the  right  to  take  such  countervailioff 
measures  against  our  existing  regulations,  and 
wo  have  surrendered  our  right  to  pursue  fur- 
ther defensive  measures  against  the  influence  of 
her  cu])ital.  It  is  justly  to  bo  apprehended, 
therefore,  that  under  such  a  restoration  of 
things  to  their  former  state,  the  American  ton- 
nage will  relai>se  into  its  former  disi)roportio& 
to  the  British  tonnage. 

Sir,  when  I  turn  my  attention  to  that  branch 
()f  the  subject  which  relates  to  the  "West  Indict 
I  see  still  greater  cause  for  astonishment  and 
dissat  isfact i(m.  As  the  treaty  now  stands,  Great 
Britaiu  is  left  as  free,  as  she  ever  has  been,  to 
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itlnue  to  herself  and  her  shipping,  tlio  entire 
»nopol7  of  the  intercourse.  Recollecting,  as 
o,  and  as  every  member  of  the  committee 
Lst  do,  the  whole  history  of  this  subject,  fh)m 
)  peace  of  1788,  through  every  subsequent 
kge  of  our  independence,  down  to  the  mission 
the  late  envoy,  I  fina  it  impossible,  ade- 
lately  to  express  my  astonishment,  that  any 
eaty  of  commerce  should  ever  have  been  ac- 
Gdc»d  to,  that  so  entirely  abandoned  the  very 
ibject  for  which  alone  sach  a  treaty  could  have 
)een  contemplated;  I  never  could  have  be- 
oered  that  the  time  was  so  near,  when  all  the 
nindples,  claims  and  calculations,  which  have 
keretofore  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple, in  every  part  of  the  Union,  on  this  inter- 
cidng  point,  were  to  be  so  completely  rc- 
nooncea.  A  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great 
Britun,  exclnding  a  reciprocity  for  our  vessels 
i&th«  West  India  trade,  is  a  phenomenon  which 
ffili  me  with  great  surprise. 

I  may  be  t(9d,  i>erhaps,  that  in  the  first  place, 
Onit  Britain  grants  to  no  other  nation  the 

C'vflege  grante<l  to  the  United  States  of  trad- 
;  ft  all  with  her  West  Indies,  and  that,  in  the 
•econd  place,  this  is  an  important  relaxation  of 
tiie  eolon'ud  system  established  among  the  na- 
tbus  of  Enrope.  To  the  first  of  these  observa- 
tioiis,  1  reply,  that  no  other  nation  l>ears  the 
trnt  relation  to  the  West  Indies  as  the  United 
fiutet;  that  the  supplies  of  the  United  States 
ce  essential  to  thor^e  islands;  and  that  the 
<nde  with  them  has  been  permitted  purely  on 
that  acroont,  and  not  as  a  beneticial  privilege 
tD  the  United  States. 

To  the  second,  I  reply,  that  it  is  not  true, 
that  the  colonv  system  requires  an  exclusion 
CI  lorelira  vessels  from  the  carrying  trade  be- 
tween the  colonics  and  foreign  countries.     On 
the  contrary,  tlie  principle  and  jiractice  of  the 
colony  gy stem  are,  to  prohibit,  as  much  as  may 
he  coDTenient,  all  trade  between  the  colonies 
•Bd  foreign  countries;  but  when  snchatriidc 
i*  permitted  at  all,  as  necessary  for  tlie  colonies, 
tltea  to  allow  the  vessels  of  such  foreign  coun- 
t'iwa  reciprocal  right  of  being  emj)h>yed  in 
Stride.    Great  Britain  has  accordingly  re- 
■Wned  the  trade  of  her  islands  with  this 
wwrtry,  as  far  as  her  interest  in  them  will 
pomlt.    But,  has  she  allowed  our  vessels  the 
wciprocal  right  to  carry  on  the  trade  so  far  as 
i^  u  not  restrained  ? — No  such  thing.     Here 
^  enforces  a  monopoly  in  her  own  favor, 
Witrary  to  justice,  and  contrary  to  the  colonial 
>Frte&i  of  every  European  nation  that  possesses 
•y  colonies ;  none  of  whom,  without  a  single 
oeeption,  ever  open  a  trade  between  their 
wfonies  and  other  conntries,  without  opening 
ft  eqnally  to  vessels  on  both  sides.     This  is 
e^ently  nothing  more  than  strict  justice.     A 
ookny  is  a  part  of  an  empire.    If  a  nation 
rfwwe,  she  may  prohibit  all  trade  between  a 
?o]ooy  and  a  foreign  country,  as  she  may  be- 
ween  any  other  j)art  of  her  dominions  and  a 
oreign  country ;  but  if  she  permit  such  a  trade 
t  aU,  it  must  be  fi-ee  to  vessels  on  both  sides. 


as  well  in  the  ciise  of  colonies  as  of  any  other 
part  of  her  dominions.  Great  Britain  has  the 
same  right  to  prohibit  foreign  trade  between 
London  and  the  United  States  as  between 
Jamaica  and  the  United  States ;  but  if  no  snch 
prohibition  be  made  with  respect  to  either,  she 
is  equally  bound  to  allow  foreign  vessels  a  com- 
mon right  with  her  own  in  both.  If  Great 
Britain  were  to  say,  that  no  trade  whatever 
should  bo  carried  on  between  London  and  the 
United  States,  she  would  exercise  a  right  of 
which  we  could  not  reasonably  complain.  If 
she  were  to  say,  that  no  American  vessels 
should  bo  employed  in  the  trade,  it  would  pro- 
duce just  complaints,  and  justify  a  reciprocal 
regulation  as  to  her  vessels.  The  case  of  the 
trade  from  a  port  in  the  AVest  Indies  is  precisely 
similar. 

In  order  that  the  omission  of  the  treaty  to 
])rovide  a  reciprocity  for  our  vessels  in  the 
West  India  trade,  may  be  placed  in  its  true 
lights  it  will  be  proper  to  attend  to  another 
I>art  of  the  treaty,  which  ties  up  the  hands  of 
this  country  against  every  effort  for  making  it 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  yield  to  our 
reasonable  claims.  For  this  end  I  beg  leave  to 
])oint  out  to  the  committee  the  clause  which 
restrains  the  United  States  from  imposing  pro- 
hibitions or  duties  on  Great  Britain,  in  any 
case,  which  shall  not  extend  to  all  other  nations, 
and  to  observe,  that  the  clause  makes  it  im- 
possible to  operate  on  the  unreasonable  policy 
of  that  nation,  without  suspending  our  com- 
merce at  the  same  time  with  all  other  nations, 
whose  regulations,  with  respect  to  us,  may  be 
ever  so  favorable  and  satisfactory. 

The  fifteenth  article,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  ano- 
ther extraordinary  feature,  which  I  should 
iniajrino  must  strike  every  observer.  In  other 
treaties,  which  profess  to  put  the  parties  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nation,  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  where  now  favors  are  granted  to  a 
])articular  nation  in  return  for  favors  receivccl, 
the  party  claiming  the  new  favor  shall  pay  the 
])rice  of  it.  This  is  just  and  proper  where  the 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nation  is  established 
at  all.  J>ut  this  article  gives  to  Great  Britain 
the  full  benefit  of  all  privileges  that  may  be 
granted  to  any  other  nation,  without  requiring 
from  her  the  same  or  equivalent  privileges  with 
those  granted  by  such  nation.  Hence  it  will 
happen,  that  if  Spain,  Portugal  or  France  shall 
open  their  colonial  ports  to  the  United  States, 
in  consideration  of  certain  privileges  in  our 
trade,  the  same  privileges  will  result  gratis  and 
ipso  faeto  to  Great  Britain.  This  stipulation, 
sir,  1  consider  as  peculiarly  impolitic,  and  such 
an  one  as  cannot  fail  to  form,  in  the  view  of 
the  committee,  a  very  solid  and  weighty  ob- 
jection to  the  treaty. 

I  dare  say,  sir,  that  by  the  advocates  of  the 
treaty  great  stress  will  be  laid  on  the  article 
relating  to  the  East  Indies.  To  those  who  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  subject  tiian  I  can 
pretend  to  be,  I  shall  resign  the  task  of  ex- 
amining and  explainmg  that  part  of  the  subject 
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WitL  two  observntiona,  liowover,  I  mnst  trootle 
the  committee,  before  I  drop  the  subject  of  thia 
article ;  one  is,  that  some  gentlemen,  as  judi- 
ciouB  and  well  informed  b^  any  -wbo  can  be 
consulted,  deelare  tJiat  tbey  consider  this  article 
es  affording  not  a  shadow  of  advantage  to  the 
Cnited  States.  Tbe  other  is,  tliat  no  privilege 
ia  stipnlntod  in  it,  which  baa  not  heretofore 
been  nniformlj  granted  without  BtipTdatioD ; 
and  as  the  grant  can  have  proceeded  from  no 
motive  but  a  pure  regard  t«  the  British  interest 
in  that  country,  there  was  every  reasonable 
seonrity  that  tbe  trade  would  continue  open  as 
it  had  been,  under  the  same  consideration. 

Such,  Mr.  Chainnao,  heing  tho  character  of 
this  treaty,  with  respect  to  the  eiecution  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  the  great  priaoiples  of  tho 
law  of  nations,  and  tho  regulations  of  com- 
merce, it  never  can  be  viewed  as  having  any 
claim  to  bo  carried  into  effect  on  its  own  ac- 
count. Is  there  then  any  consideration,  extra- 
neoua  to  the  treaty,  that  can  furnish  tho  requi- 
aito  motives?  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  the 
House  is  wholly  without  information.  The 
continuance  of  the  spoliations  on  our  trade, 
and  tho  imprBsament  of  our  aeamen,  whether 
to  be  understood  as  practical  oommcnts  on  the 
treaty,  or  as  infractions  of  it,  cannot  bnt  enforce 
on  the  minds  of  the  committee  the  most  serious 
reflections.  And  here,  sir,  1  beg  leave  to  refer 
once  more  to  tbe  passage  I  have  already  read, 
extracted  from  the  letter  of  Hr.  Jeffcreon  to 
Mr.  Pinckney,  and  to  ask  if,  oa  tliere  stated  by 
the  executive,  our  neutrality  and  jieace  are  to 
be  exposed,  by  permitting  practices  of  that 
kind,  what  must  be  Uiought  of  our  giving 
effect,  in  the  midst  uf  such  practices,  to  a  treaty 
from  which  a  countenance  may  be  derived  by 
that  nation  for  goins  ou  farther  with  them  i 

I  am  aware  that  the  executive,  notwithstand- 
ing tbe  doctrine  and  policy  laid  down  as  above, 
has  finally  concurred  in  the  treaty  nsder  ^1 
theso  circumstaaces.      Bnt  I  do  not  consider 


notice  of  two  considoratioiis,  wVicL 
made  great  use  of  by  way  of  iadncin 
to  carry  tho  treaty  into  effecL  I. 
place,  it  has  been  said,  that  tho  grec 
the  treaty  is  to  continue  in  force  for 
time  than  two  years  after  the  tern 
the  present  war  in  Europe ;  and  th 
great  evils  cau  grow  out  of  it  in 
period.  To  this  I  reply,  that  t«n  of  t 
containing  very  objectionable  stipn! 
perpetual;  and  that,  in  tho  noxt  pi 
be  in  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  at 
tion  of  the  other  articles,  to  prodnci 
causes  for  the  renewal  of  them,  a 
nrged  in  their  support.  If  we  are 
force  the  treaty,  lest  Great  Britain 
up  the  Indians,  and  refuae  to  pay  our 
for  tbe  property  of  which  aho  has 
them,  cau  she  not,  at  the  end  of  t\ 
years,  plunder  them  agoio,  to  tho 
greater  amount  1  Cannot  the  same 
sions  be  revived  with  respect  to  tl 
and  will  not  the  arguments  then  be  i 
they  are  now,  for  renewing  the  semi 
for  making  any  other  eqnat  sacrifio 
purposes  may  dictate  ? 

It  has  been  asked,  What  will  ho 
qnences  of  refusing  to  carry  the  trei 
feet?  I  answer,  that  the  only  mipp4 
sequence  is,  that  the  executive,  if  gc 
tho  pmdenco  and  patriotism  whicl 
doubt  will  govern  that  departmei 
course  pursue  the  measures  moet  IB 
tain  a  reconsideration  and  remodificc 
offensive  parts  of  the  treaty.  The  i 
aa  a  consequence  of  refusing  to  gis 
the  treaty  is  too  visionary  and  incre- 
admitted  into  the  question.  So  mi 
that  the  United  States,  if  they  bo  re 
dependent  people,  hove  not  a  right  t 
their  own  interests,  and  to  decline 
that  does  not  duly  provide  for  them 
sal,   therefore,    in    such   cases,    < 
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Amsft  those  Hngaenots  who  were  compelled,  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  to 
ibindon  their  country  or  renonnce  their  religion,  was  Pierre  Jay,  the  great  grandfather  of  the 
■dject  of  the  present  memoir.  After  suffering  great  contumely  at  the  hands  of  the  Catholics, 
he  fled  to  England,  managing,  through  the  strictest  precaution,  to  carry  with  him  a  sufficiency 
i^iute  to  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family.  Having  escaped  from  persecution  and 
iMched  a  friendly  country,  nothing  remained  to  cause  anxiety  but  the  fate  of  his  son  Augustus, 
who  hid  gone  on  a  voyage  to  Africa,  and  would  probably  return  to  France  without  having  been 
•ppriied  of  the  troubles  and  flight  of  his  family.  This  accordingly  happened.  On  his  arrival 
itfioehelle  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  not  easy  to  be  described.  The  persecution  was  pro- 
OMdingwith  increasing  severity,  and  every  circumstance  pressed  him  to  decide,  without  delay, 
(H  the  measures  proper  to  pursue.  The  kindness  of  his  friends  facilitated  every  necessary  ar- 
nsgement  for  his  departure,  and  in  a  short  time  he  embarked  for  Charleston  in  South  Carolina, 
binding  the  climate  of  that  locality  unfavorable  to  his  health,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  from 
thence  to  New  York.  Ilere  he  met  many  friends  who  had  left  Rochelle  to  escape  the  Popish 
penecQtion,  and  soon  established  himself  in  business.  In  1697  he  married  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Balthazar,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  the  youngest  a  son,  "  whom,  in  honor  of  his  father, 
be  named  Peter."  This  son  married  a  daughter  of  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt,  in  1728,  and  was 
blessed  with  ten  children. 

John  Jay,  the  eighth  child  of  Peter,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
lumber,  1745.  At  an  early  period  ho  manifested  a  grave  and  studious  disposition.  Under  the 
<*wand  instruction  of  his  mother,  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  English  and  the  Latin  grammar, 
•^  «t  the  age  of  eight  years,  was  placed  at  a  school  kept  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Stoope,  at  New 
«<>di^e.  Here  he  remained  about  two  years,  continuing  his  subsequent  studies  at  home,  under 
ft  prJTate  tutor,  until  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  In  17C0  he  entered  the  Freshman 
^  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  where  he  applied  himself  witli  resolution  and  persevcr- 
*><*.  His  studious  habits  and  correct  deportment  acquired  for  him  the  friendship  of  the  Presi- 
^  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who,  on  his  retirement  from  the  college,  during  the  third  year  of 

I  young  Jay's  course,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  favorite  pupil,  inviting  him  to  visit  him,  and  assuring 
bhn  of  his  prayers  that  he  might  "  continue  to  act  a  good  part."  On  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1764:, 
*•  Jay  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  and  two  weeks  after,  entered  the  office 
^Ifr.  Benjamin  Kissam,  as  a  student  at  law.     "His  talents  and  virtues  gave  at  tliat  period," 

[     '•ys  the  celebrated  Lindley  Murray,*  "  pleasing  indications  of  future  eminence.    He  was  re- 
markable for  strong  reasoning  powers,  comprehensive  views,  indefatigable  ai)plication,  and  un- 
oommoa  firmness  of  mind.    With  these  qualifications,  added  to  a  just  taste  in  literature,  and 
*Dple  stores  of  learning  and  knowledge,  he  was  happily  prepared  to  enter  on  that  career  of 
pnblic  virtue  by  which  he  was  afterward  honorably  distinguished,  and  made  instrumental  in  pro- 
aoting  the  good  of  his  country."    On  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1768,  he  entered  into  partner- 

*  lindley  Morrmy,  the  celebrated  anthor  of  several  worlu  on  grammar  and  religion,  was  a  fellow-student  with  Mr.  Jay, 
Im  Am  oflkce  of  Mr.  Kiflsaxn.— JTurray'*  Memoir. 
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ship  with  Robert  B.  Ijvingston,  afterward  Cbsncellor  of  the  State  of  Kew  Yo^  to.i 
ately  commenced  an  extensive  and  profitable  practioe. 

In  1774  Ur.  Jay  married  Sorali.  the  youngest  dangbter  of  William  Livingston,  iften 
emor  of  Kow  Jersej,  and  a.  political  writer  of  great  wit  and  power.  At  this  perio< 
pects  of  domcatio  happiness  and  professional  eminence  were  unnsually  brilliaat ;  bat 
of  the  Bovolntion  soon  darkened  the  political  horizon,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  k 
rights  of  bis  conntrjmen,  abroad  and  at  home.  On  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bi 
ing  was  holden  in  Now  York,  "  to  consnlt  on  the  measures  proper  to  be  pursned  in  oo 
of  tholato  extraordinary  advices  rocetvedfrom  England,"  and  a  committee  of  fifty  was 
to  correspond  witb  the  other  Colonies  "  on  all  matters  of  moment."  Of  this  oommitt 
was  an  active  member,  being  placed  on  a  Bab-committee,  appointed  to  prepare  onswei 
ever  letters  might  be  received.    In  this  position  his  services  were  of  the  highest  impo 

On  the  liftb  day  of  September,  1774,  Ht.  Jay  took  his  seat  in  the  Congress  at  Pb 
OS  a  delegate  from  New  York.  He  was  then  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  yonngcst  member  of  that  body.  The  first  day  of  the  session,  Congress  apptointcd 
tee  "  to  state  the  rights  of  the  Colonies  in  general,  the  several  instances  in  which  tl 
are  violnted  or  infringed,  and  the  means  most  proper  to  be  pursued  for  obt^ning  a 
of  them."  Mr.  Jay  was  a  meml>or  of  that  committee,  and  soon  alter  was  placed  on  i 
preparing  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Briton,  and  n  memorial  to  the 
British  America,  The  preparation  of  the  former  was  assigned  to  him.  To  eeon 
fh)m  iDtermption,  he  left  his  lodgings  and  shut  himself  up  in  a  neighboring  taveni, 
completed  that  eloquent  stat«  paper  which  Ur.  Jefferson  declared  to  be  "  a  pnidi 
tainlj,  of  the  finest  pen  in  America,"  and  wbich  elicited  the  highest  applause  and  i 
both  at  home  and  ahroad.f  On  the  return  of  Mr.  Jay  ttaia  the  Congress  to  Nov  Y( 
elected  a  member  of  a  Committee  of  Obtenation  "  for  carrying  into  effect  the  measnr 
fbr  intermpting  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies,"  and  shortly  a(te 
ofa  committee  of  JMMuition.  This  committee  was  invested  with  general  nndefiaed  ] 
in  t}ie  absence  of  all  legal  anthority,  was  not  unmindfol  of  the  interests  of  the  people 
been  assigned  to  its  core.  They  called  ont  the  militia,  perfected  their  discipline,  a 
them  to  patrol  the  streets  by  night,  to  prevent  any  disobedience  to  the  "  people's  rnl 
tng  exportation."  They  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  magistrates 
on  the  snbject  of  American  grievances.  This  letter  bore  the  signature  of  Mr.  Jxy, 
vincial  Congress  assembled  at  New  York  on  the  twenty-eiglith  of  May,  and  assmniHj 
ers  of  government^  relieved  this  committee  of  Its  responsibility. 

The  second  Congress  aasembled  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1775,  wht 
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disoermneiit  which  prompted  it  was  abondantly  justified  by  General  Snllivon^s  active  and  usefhl 
esreer.^  About  this  time  Mr.  Jay  prepared  tiie  letter  To  the  oppressed  Inhabitants  of  Canada^ 
•ad  that  to  the  People  oflrelaind^  both  of  which  evince  the  deepest  classic  learning  and  religions 
^triotism. 

In  the  iiEdl  of  1775,  he  received  a  commission  of  ^^  colonel  of  the  second  regiment  of 
miiti&of  foot,  of  the  city  of  New  York,"  which  he  accepted,  but  the  pressure  of  his  civil  duties 
]irvrented  any  active  military  service,  and  he  remained  at  his  post  in  Congress.  ^*  Some  time  in 
tke coarse  of  this  year,''  says  Mr.  Jay's  biographer,  "probably  about  the  month  of  November, 
Congress  was  informed  that  a  foreigner  was  then  in  Philadelphia,  who  was  desirous  of  making 
to  them  an  important  and  confidential  communication.  This  intimation  having  been  several 
times  repeated,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Jay,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  ap- 
pointed to  hear  what  the  foreigner  had  to  say.  These  gentlemen  agreed  to  meet  him  in  one  of 
the  eommittee  rooms  in  Oarpenter's  Ilall.  At  the  time  appointed  they  went  there,  and  found 
already  arrived  an  elderly  lame  gentleman,  having  the  appearance  of  an  old  wounded  French 
(fleer.  They  told  him  they  were  authorized  to  receive  his  communication ;  upon  which  he 
■U  that  his  most  Christian  mi^csty  had  heard  with  pleasure  of  the  exertions  made  by  the 
ioerican  colonies  in  defence  of  tlieir  riglits  and  privileges ;  that  his  mi^jesty  wished  them  suo- 
m,  and  would,  whenever  it  should  be  necessary,  manifest  more  openly  his  friendly  sentiment 
tnwaids  them«  The  committee  requested  to  know  his  authority  for  giving  these  assurances. 
He  ansrered  only  by  drawing  his  hand  across  his  throat,  and  saying,  ^  Gentlemen,  I  shall  take 
flare  of  my  head.'  They  then  asked  what  demonstrations  of  friendship  they  might  expect  from 
Ae  king  of  France.  '  Gentlemen,'  answered  the  foreigner,  *  if  yon  want  arms,  you  shall  have 
then;  if  you  want  ammunition,  you  shall  have  it;  if  you  want  money,  yon  shall  have  it'  The 
flODunittee  observed  that  these  assurances  were  indeed  important,  but  again  desired  to  know  by 
vhatsnthority  they  were  made.  ^Gentlemen,'  said  he,  repeating  his  former  gesture,  ^I  shall 
tike  enre  of  my  head  I '  and  this  was  the  only  answer  they  could  obtain  from  him.  lie  was 
•ten  in  Philadelphia  no  more.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  he  was  a  secret  agent 
of  the  French  court,  directed  to  give  these  indirect  assurances,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
night  be  disavowed  if  necessary.  Mr.  Jay  stated  that  his  communications  were  not  without 
their  effect  on  the  proceedings  of  tliis  Congress." 

In  April  of  the  next  year,  wliile  attending  in  Congress,  Mr.  Jay  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Colonial  Convention  or  Congress  of  New  York,  in  which  assembly  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  May  following.  Hero  ho  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  constantly  and 
•ttively  engaged.  On  the  thirty-first  of  May  he  reported  a  series  of  resolutions,  calling  on  the 
People  to  elect  deputies  to  a  new  convention,  with  power  to  establish  a  form  of  government. 
Tbose  resolutions  were  adopted,  when  the  elections  were  held,  and  he  was  returned  to  the  new 
wn^ntion. 

Ob  the  arrival  of  Lord  Howe  and  his  army,  in  June,  1776,  the  convention  adjourned  to  White 
^to?,  a  village  about  thirty  miles  north  of  New  York.  Here,  on  the  ninth  of  July  following, 
^  new  convention  assembled.  The  some  day  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  announced 
te  tliat  body,  and  immediately  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Jay  was  chairman.  He 
** almost  instanter  "  reported  the  subjoined  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted ;  "i2tf- 
*^  Mnammausly,  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Continental  Congress  for  declaring  these 
United  Colonies  free  and  independent  States  are  cogent  and  conclusive,  and  that  while  we  lament 
ttfierael  necessity  which  has  rendered  this  measure  unavoidable,  wo  approve  the  same,  and  will, 
it  the  risk  of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  join  with  the  other  colonies  in  supporting  it." 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July,  Mr.  Jay  was  appointed  on  a  secret  conmiittee,  for  the  purpose 

of  obstructing  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson,  and  harassing  Jx)rd  Howe's  fleot>,  a  part  of  which 

Aad  pasMd  up  that  river.     At  this  crisis,  he  displayed  the  greatest  zeal  and  energy.    He 

Vtt  sent  by  the  committee  to  Connecticut,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  cannon  and  shot,  and  transport 

tbem  to  the  river,  with  authority  "to  impress  carriages,  teams,  sloops,  and  horses,  and  to  call 

*  Lift  of  John  Jaj,  toL  1,  pago  88L 
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out  detacIuneDta  of  the  militia,  and  generallf  to  da,  or  cause  to  be  done  at  Mi  diion 
anch  matters  and  things  as  he  may  deem  necesBarr  or  expedient  to  forward  and  ocaa] 
bnainesB  committed  to  his  oare."  Invested  with  this  authority,  he  obtained  ocHiT^ano< 
a  abort  time  delivered  twenty  cannon  at  West  Point. 

In  AngDst,  1T70,  tbo  convention  appointed  a  comn^ttee  to  prepare  and  report  a  eoi 
for  the  State.  Of  this  committee  3Ir.  Jay  ves  ohurman,  and  its  dnty  appears  to  havi 
Mgned  to  Lim.  On  the  twelfth  of  Uarch,  1777,  the  committee  sabmitted  a  plaa  of  goi 
which,  with  several  amendments,  was  adopted  on  the  twentieth  of  April  foUoving. 
time  before  the  final  qneation  on  the  constitntion  was  taken,  Mr.  Jay  was  called  to  ■ 
dying  mother,  and  thereby  prevented  from  offering  some  amendments  that  he  deemed  t 
and  opposing  others  that  had  been  made  dnriag  his  absence.  In  a  letter  written  abont 
he  expresses  himself  with  great  freedom  on  the  hurried  manner  in  wbioh  the  businen 
concloded,  and  pointed  ont  his  objections.  "  Though  the  birth  of  tlie  oonatitntion  is, 
"in  my  opinion  premature,  I  shell,  nevertheless,  do  all  in  my  power  to  norse  and  kee] 
being  for  from  approving  the  Bpartan  law,  which  enconraged  parents  to  destroy  idcl 
children  as,  perhaps  by  some  cross  accident,  might  oome  into  this  world  defeotave 
shapen."  • 

New  York  being  now  provided  with  a  constitntion,  Ur.  Jay  was  apptnnted  ohief 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  soon  afler  a  member  of  the  Oonncil  of  Safety.  On  the  nini 
tember,  the  Snpremo  Conrt  commenced  its  first  term,  and  Jadge  Jay  delivered  the  cdia 
Qrfmd  Jury.  The  interest  attached  to  iJiis  event  was  of  the  higltest  importance,  n 
ment  onder  which  the  people  bad  been  reared,  and  which  their  habits  and  odnoatioa  1 
them  to  venerate  and  love,  had  been  abolished,  and  a  new  one  rusod,  amid  the  tnmu 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  baaghty  and  victorious  enemy.  The  success  of  the  andertaki 
no  means  certain.  Bnrgoyno,  with  a  Urge  army,  had  penetrated  the  north,  and  waa 
ing  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  while  another  army  was  preparing  to  effect  a  jnnctioa  will 
Under  these  circumstances,  John  Jay,  "  with  an  nnmffled  mind  and  undaunted  eye,  I 
ward  to  tlie  end  of  his  labors,  with  the  full  assurance  of  the  rigbteonsneaa  of  the  oani 
favor  of  heaven." 

"  It  affords  me,  gentiemen,"  he  said,  "  very  sensible  pleaaore  to  oongratolate  yon  on 
of  that  free,  mild,  and  equal  government  which  now  begins  to  rise  and  break  fttxn  an 
clonds  of  anarchy,  conftision,  and  licentiousness,  which  the  arbitrary  and  violent  dom 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  had  spread,  In  greater  or  less  degrees,  thronghont  fiiia  and 
American  States.  And  it  g^ves  me  partionlar  satisfactioa  to  remark,  that  the  fint  fh) 
excollent  constitution  appear  in  a  part  of  tbis  Stal*,  whose  inLabitaats  havo  distingc 
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Miiftbaloiis.  What,  among  other  things,  can  appear  more  unworthy  of  credit,  than  that  in  an 
wUghtened  age,  in  a  civilized  and  Christian  country,  in  a  nation  so  celebrated  for  humanity,  as 
¥«&  IS  lore  of  liberty  and  justice,  as  the  English  once  justly  were,  a  prince  should  arise,  who, 
l^the  influence  of  corruption  alone,  should  be  able  to  seduce  them  into  a  combination  to  reduce 
three  millions  of  his  most  loyal  and  affectionate  subjects  to  absolute  slavery,  under  pretence  of 
aii^t,  appertaining  to  God  alone,  of  binding  them  in  all  cases  whatever,  not  even  excepting 
cmB  of  conscience  and  religion  ?  What  can  appear  more  improbable,  although  true,  than  that 
tins  prince,  and  this  people,  should  obstinately  steel  their  hearts  and  shut  their  ears  against  the 
moit  humble  petitions  and  affectionate  remonstrances ;  and  unjustly  determine,  by  violence  and 
force,  to  execute  designs  which  were  reprobated  by  every  principle  of  humanity,  equity,  grati- 
tode^  and  policy--de8ign8  which  would  have  been  execrable,  if  intended  against  savages  and 
Moniea,  and  yet  formed  against  men  descended  from  the  same  conmion  ancestors  with  them- 
nlveB;  men  who  had  liberally  contributed  to  tlicir  support,  and  chcerfnlly  fought  their  battles, 
«m  in  remote  and  baleful  climates?  Will  it  not  appear  extraordinary  that  thirteen  colonies, 
the  olject  of  their  wicked  designs,  divided  by  variety  of  governments  and  manners,  should  im- 
BMdiitely  become  one  people,  and  though  without  funds,  without  magazines,  without  disciplined 
troops,  in  the  face  of  their  enemies,  unanimously  determine  to  bo  free ;  and,  undaunted  by  the 
power  of  Britain,  refer  their  cause  to  the  justice  of  the  Almighty,  and  resolve  to  repel  force  by 
fine?  thereby  presenting  to  the  world  an  illustrious  example  of  magnanimity  and  virtue  scarcely 
.  to  be  paralleled.  Will  it  not  be  matter  of  doubt  and  wonder,  that,  notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
ciltiM,  they  should  raise  armies,  establish  funds,  carry  on  commerce,  grow  rich  by  the  spoils  of 
their  enemies,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  armies  of  Britain,  the  morc^^narics  of  Germany,  and  the 
imgea  of  the  wilderness  ?  But,  however  incredible  these  things  may  in  future  appear,  we 
bov  them  to  be  true,  and  we  should  always  remember  that  the  many  remarkable  and  unex- 
pceted  means  and  events,  by  which  our  wants  have  been  supplied,  and  our  enemies  repelled  or 
mtrained,  are  such  strong  and  striking  proofs  of  the  interposition  of  llcaven,  that  our  having 
been  hitherto  delivered  from  the  threatened  bondage  of  Britain,  ought,  like  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews  from  Egyptian  servitude,  to  be  for  ever  ascribed  to  its  trus  cause^  and  instead  of  swell- 
ing  oar  breasts  with  arrogant  ideas  of  our  prowess  and  importance,  kindle  in  them  a  flame  of 
gratitude  and  piety,  which  may  consume  all  remains  of  vice  and  irroligion. 

''Blessed  be  God  1  the  time  will  now  never  arrive  when  the  prince  of  a  country,  in  another 
quarter  of  the  globe,  will  command  your  obedience  and  hold  you  in  vassalage.  His  ctmsent  has 
^M«d  to  be  necessary  to  enable  you  to  enact  laws  essential  to  your  welfare ;  nor  will  you,  in 
fature,  be  subject  to  the  imperious  sway  of  nilors,  instructed  to  sacrifice  your  happiness,  when- 
«▼«  it  might  be  inconsistent  with  the  ambitious  views  of  tlieir  royal  muster." 

After  referring  to  the  perfection  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  the  general  satisfaction  it 
afforded  to  the  people,  he  continued  :  **  Adequate  security  is  also  given  to  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  private  judgment.  They  are,  by  nature,  subject  to  no  control  but  that  of  the  Deity, 
ttd  in  that  free  situation  they  are  now  left.  Every  man  is  iKjriuitted  to  consider,  to  adore  and 
to  worship  his  Creator  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  his  conscience.  No  opinions  are 
^litated ;  no  rules  of  faith  prescribed ;  no  preference  given  to  one  sect  to  the  prejudice  of 
•*^  The  constitution,  however,  has  wisely  declared,  that  the  *  liberty  of  conscience, 
^bj  granted,  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify  practices 
^'Wnsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  of  this  State.'  In  a  word,  the  convention,  by  whom  that 
•Mtetitation  was  formed,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  like  the  ork  of  God,  would 
**fiill,  though  unsupported  by  the  arm  of  flesh ;  and  happy  would  it  be  for  mankind  if  that 
pinion  prevailed  more  generally. 

**But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  whatever  marks  of  wisdom,  experience  and  patriotism  there 

■ty  be  in  your  constitution,  yet,  like  the  beautiful  symmetry,  the  just  proportions,  and  elegant 

ibnns  of  our  first  parents,  before  their  Maker  breathed  into  theni  the  breath  of  life,  it  is  yet  to 

be  animated,  and  till  then,  may  indeed  excite  admiration,  but  will  be  of  no  use — ^from  the  people 

it  must  receive  its  spirit,  and  by  them  be  quickened.    Let  virtue,  honor,  the  love  of  liberty  and 

of  science  be,  and  remain,  the  soul  of  this  constitution,  and  it  will  become  the  source  of  great 
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and  eztensiTs  hnppineu  to  this  and  futare  generations.  Vice,  igDoraooe,  and  vant  ol 
will  be  the  only  enemies  able  to  deetro?  it.  Against  these  provide,  and,  of  these,  1 
Jealous.  Everj  member  of  the  State  onght  diligently  to  read  and  Bbadf  th«  constita 
couitr;,  and  teaoh  the  rising  generation'to  be  free.  By  knoving  their  tights,  OtBf^ 
perceive  when  they  are  violated,  and  be  the  better  prepared  to  defend  and  aaaert  tho 

"  This,  gentlemen,  ie  the  first  court  held  under  the  antbority  of  our  oonatatation,  i 
its  proceedings  will  be  such,  as  to  merit  the  tqiprobation  of  the  fHeuds,  and  a^oid  g 
of  censure  to  the  enemies  of  the  present  establishment." 

As  ajodge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Jaj  was  prevented  by  Uie  Gonsdtntioii  of 
from  oecupying  any  other  ofBce,  except  that  of  delegate  to  Congress  on  a  tpeeial  ft 
ipeeial  oceation  wob  afforded  when  the  dispute  originated  between  the  people  of  Y< 
the  Legislature  of  New  York ;  and  be  was  elected  on  the  10th  of  November,  171 
cember  following,  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  and,  on  the  resignation  of  Ur.  I^ 
days  after,  was  elected  in  bis  place  as  President  of  that  l>ody.  Here  fae  remaine 
twenty-seventh  of  September,  1770,  when  he  was  appointed  Minieter  Flenipotentiat 
On  the  tweotietb  of  Octol>er  he  sailed,  in  company  with  H.  Gerard,  the  Fren^  i 
board  the  Anierioan  frigate  Confederacy.  A  few  days  out,  the  frigate  was  dlstnastc 
rifio  storm,  and  witli  difGcnlty  reached  Hartinico  abont  the  middle  of  December. 
place  he  s^ed  ten  days  after  liis  arrival,  and  landed  at  CadiE  on  the  twen^ 
January,  1780. 

Mr.  Jay  lost  no  time  in  going  to  Madrid.  On  his  arrival  at  that  place  fae  diae 
Uie  Spanish  government  were  not  Inclined  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  him 
although  that  government  was  at  war  with  our  oommon  enemy,  she  was  not  diapoi 
acknowledge  onr  independence,  unconditionally.*  While  in  this  sitnatlon,  be  learm 
gress  had  resolved  npon  a  singnlar  expedient  for  raising  fnnds,  (on  the  presniD] 
Bucceaa  of  his  mission,)  by  drawing  on  him  for  the  payment  of  large  sums  at  riz  m 
Tliese  bills  soon  were  presented ;  and  Mr.  Jay  accepted  them ;  becoming  personally 
for  a  greater  portion  of  them.l 

Mr.  Adams  was  appointed,  in  1770,  as  sole  minister  plenipotentiary  for  peace^ 
same  time  to  make  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  Tn  1781,  ISt.  Juy,  U 
Mr,  Laurens,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  were  associated  with  Mr.  Adams,  by  Congress,  in  t 
sion  for  peace,  and  Mr.  Adams'  commission  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  wi 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1782,  having  been  informed  of  his  appointm^it  oa  commi 
J^  left  Madrid  and  arrived  at  Paris.  Dr.  Franklin  was  the  only  member  of  the  co 
Paris  on  1iin  arrival.     Mr.  AJains  slQl  remained  at  Ainstorilatn,   Mr.  Jefferson  1 
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md  Dr.  Franklin,  as  the  Tliirtoen  United  Stat<»  of  America ;  the  negotiation  commenced,  and, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  NoTember,  1762,  the  provisional  articles  agreed  upon  were  signed  by  Oswald 
OQ  the  one  part  and  the  four  American  coumiissioners  on  the  otlior,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Laurens 
liaving  arrived  at  Paris  pending  the  negotiation.  The  value  of  Mr.  Jaj^s  services  in  this  im- 
portant transaction  cannot  be  overestimated. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  Maj,  1784,  Mr.  Jay  left  Paris,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  arrived 
It  New  York.  **  At  length,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  ^^  I  am  arrived  in  the  land  of  my 
Dfltiyity ;  and  I  bless  God  that  it  is  also  the  land  of  light,  liberty,  and  plenty.  My  emotions 
eannot  be  described."  *  Bis  fellow-citizens  received  liim  on  his  return  with  expressions  of 
idmintion  and  esteem.  The  corporation  of  New  York  presented  to  him  an  address  accom- 
pmied  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  ^'  as  a  public  testimony  of  the  respectful  sentiments  we 
ntertain  towards  you,  and  as  a  pledge  of  our  affection,  and  of  our  sincere  wishes  for  your 
bippiness." 

On  the  meeting  of  the  State  Legislature  in  tlic  fall,  they  appointed  Mr.  Jay  a  delegate  to 
OoBgreas,  and  on  the  sixth  of  December  he  took  his  seat  in  that  assembly,  which  was  convened 
It  Trenton.  A  short  time  after,  he  accepted  the  position  as  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
vlueh  place  he  had  been  appointed  i)re\ious  to  his  return  to  America.  The  prominent  feature 
cf  this  portion  of  his  course  was  the  renewal  of  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  tlie  forma- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution.  After  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  had  submitted  the  con- 
ititntion  to  the  people,  a  strong  and  violent  opposition  manifested  itself.  In  this  state  of  the 
pohlic  mind,  Mr.  Jay,  associated  with  Ilamilton  and  Madison,  vindicated  the  proposed  plan  of 
loremment,  in  the  essays  entitled  The  Federalist^  "equally  admirable  for  the  depth  of  its 
viidom,  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  views,  the  sagacity  of  its  rejections,  and  the  fearlessness, 
pitriotigm,  candor,  simplicity  and  elegance  with  which  its  truths  are  uttered  and  recommended."  f 
In  these  papers,  he  discussed  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  foreign  influence  and  power, 
tad  the  authority  of  the  Senate  in  making  treaties. 

In  Jane,  the  convention  of  the  State  of  New  York,  authorized  to  adopt  or  reject  the  federal 
constitution,  met  at  Poughkeepsie.  Of  this  convention  Mr.  Jay  was  a  member,  and  the  services 
be  rendered  were  signal  and  important  The  new  Congress  assembled  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
1789,  and  a  few  days  after,  Washington  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  After  tlie 
pBsage  of  the  Judiriary  Bill,  Mr.  Jay  was  offered,  ])y  the  President,  a  choice  of  tlio  offices 
loder  the  government.  Expressing  a  preference  for  the  Chief  Justiceship,  he  was  nommated, 
•ndonthc  tweuty-hixth  of  Sojitember,  1789,  was  couiimied  by  the  Senate.  *'In  nominating 
yen  for  the  important  station  which  you  now  fill,"  wrote  Presidont  Wai?liington,  '*  I  not  only 
■cted  in  confurniity  to  my  best  judgment,  but  I  trust  I  did  a  grateful  thing  to  the  good  citizens 
of  the  Unite<l  Status;  and  I  have  a  full  confidence,  that  the  love  which  you  bear  to  our  country, 
»nd  a  desire  to  promote  the  general  liapi>iucss,  will  not  sulVer  you  to  hesitate  a  moment  to  bring 
into  action  the  talents,  knowledge  and  integrity  which  are  so  necessary  to  be  exercised  at  the 
acid  of  that  department,  which  must  be  considered  as  the  keystone  of  our  political  fabric."  X 
mi.Ja.y-jf.  decisions,  while  he  remained  on  the  bench,  evince  a  power  of  analysis,  great  logical 
•oqnireinents,  and  a  ready  apprehension  of  principles.  § 

The  next  important  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Jay,  was  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with 

Great  Britain,  ki  1794.    He  was  appointed  conmiissioner,  and  sailed  from  New  York  in  May, 

•fid  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  arrived  at  London.    Lord  Grenville,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  George 

Gwnville,  was  the  negotiator  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.   The  negotiation  jirogressed  favorably, 

•I  will  be  seen  by  the  following,  written  by  Mr.  Jay  to  Washington,  early  in  August :  "  Our 

prospects  become  more  and  more  promising  as  we  advance  in  the  business  ....  A  treaty  of 

commerce  is  on  the  carpet  ....  The  King  observed  to  me  the  other  day,  '  Well,  sir,  I  imagine 

JOD  begin  to  see  that  your  mission  will  probably  be  successful.' — *  I  am  happy,  may  it  please 


•  Life  of  John  Jay,  v«il.  1,  p3[ie  1S3. 

f  Ki-ni'i  Cuiiimeritnrli>s.    The  particular  numbers  of  The  Federalist,  writtvn  hy  Mr.  Jay,  are  given  at  page  12A,  ante. 
X  Wuhin$;tnD  to  Juy,  onclosing  tho  lattcr'tf  commiflaion,  6th  October,  17S9.    Washington's  Writings,  yoL  lU,  page  88. 
$  Flanfler*8  Chief  Jastlcca,  page  8^5. 
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yoar  Uqjesty,  to  fiod  that  yon  entertain  QiBt  idea.' — '  Well,  bnt  don't  yon  perceiva  tl*- 
to  be  so?' — 'There  are  some  reoeot  drcnimtaoeea  (Uie  answer  to  my  Kpresentatimi,  ■ 
indnce  me  to  flatter  myself  that  it  will  be  so.'  He  nodded  with  a  amile,  sigidiying  1 
ta  those  cironmstBiiceB  that  he  alladed.  The  coDTeraation  then  tnmed  to  indifieren 
The  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  17M,  and  Hr.  Ja,y  reton 
York  in  the  latter  part  of  May  of  the  next  year.  He  waa  received  by  his  feIlow-<4 
demonstrstiona  of  gratitude  and  joy,  and  was  attended  to  hia  dwelling  by  a  lai^ 
"  amid  Uie  ringing  of  belle  and  the  firing  of  cannon." 

To  many,  Jay's  treaty  was  otjeclionabla :  by  those  it  waa  opposed  with  nnooim 
nesa.t  But  it  enlisted  the  ablest  defenders:  Hamilton,  in  its  snpport,  nnder  the  a 
Camillns,  "  extorted  the  admiration  of  his  foes ;"  and  Fisher  Ames  ni^ed  the  paaai 
to  give  it  effect,  in  a  powerfnl  speech,  which  drew  forth  tears,  aad  made  an  bapt 
"  will  never  be  forgotten."  J 

Mr.  Jay  was  elected  governor  of  New  York  two  days  before  he  arrived  from  Ei 
oontinned  in  office  during  rix  yeu«.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  1800,  he  was  solicited  to 
be  a  candidate  for  re-eleotion,  bnt  declined,  preferring  to  pass  the  remainder  of  bis 
retirement  of  his  homa  "  The  period  is  now  arrived,"  he  wrote,  "  at  whicb  I  bavt 
years  intended  to  retire  fhim  the  cares  of  pnblio  life,  and  for  which  I  have  been  for 
two  years  preparing ;  not  perceiving,  afler  mature  consideration,  that  any  dataes  ret 
postpone  it,  I  shall  retire  accordingly.  Bnt  I  retain  and  cherish  the  warmest  a^ct 
oonntry,  as  well  as  the  esteem  which  I  entertun  for  many,  and  the  good  will  which  ] 
my  fellow-citiienB."g 

On  the  nineteenth  of  December,  he  was  nominated  by  President  Adama  to  the 
ticeship  of  the  United  States,  bnt  his  determination  to  retire  from  pablic  life  preve 
ceptaace  of  that  post  In  the  month  of  Hay  following,  he  resigned  the  office  of  gon 
passed  the  remunder  of  hia  days  at  the  family  estate  at  Westchester.  He  toolc  no 
Uticol  afffurs,  and  was  not  publicly  heard  o^  except  in  two  or  three  instances,  when  I 
inquiries  coDceming  facts  within  hia  knowledge."]  In  the  night  of  tiie  fourteen 
1829,  he  waa  attacked  with  palsy,  which,  on  the  seventeenth,  terminated  his  hoDOiK 
tingnished  life.  "  History  will  assign  to  John  Jay  an  elevated  rank  among  the  greSi 
Snllivan;  "not  only  so,  it  will  place  him  eqnally  high  among  the  pure  and  th 
Thronghout  his  usefol  life,  he  was  governed  by  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  Obi 
sdence.  He  thought  and  acted  nnder  the  conviction  that  there  is  an  acconntabili 
serions  than  any  which  men  can  have  to  their  fellow-men.  The  bravest  aoldiera  at 
thiest  titategmen  have  ever  been  thoao  wlio  "tielieved  iu  sncli  accovrntaliility 
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Gongrees,  on  the  eleventh  day  of  October, 
1774,  ippointed  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Livingston  and 
Mr.  hj  a  committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  to 
the  people  of  British  America,  and  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  agreed 
in  the  committee  that  Mr.  Lee  should  prepare 
the  fomer,  and  that  Mr.  Jay  should  prepare 
the  Istter.  On  the  eighteenth,  Mr.  Jay  report- 
ed a  draught  of  the  address,  which  was  dis- 
cnned  and  amended  on  the  day  following,  and 
OQ  the  twenty-first  was  approved  by  Congress.* 

Fbcids  and  FELLOw-STJBJEors :  When  a  na- 
tkn  led  to  greatness  by  the  hand  of  liberty, 
nd  possessed  of  all  the  glory  that  heroism, 
unmifieence,  and  humanity  con  bestow,  de- 
fittDds  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  forging  chains 
ftr  her  friends  and  children,  and  instead  of 
gmng  support  to  freedom,  turns  advocate  for 
ilaTery  and  oppression,  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect Bhe  has  either  ceased  to  be  virtuous  or 
wen  extremely  negligent  in  the  appointment 
ofhermlers. 

In  almost  every  age,  in  repeated  conflicts  in 
loBj  and  bloody  wars,  as  well  civil  as  foreign, 
•gunst  many  and  powerful  nations,  against  the 
open  assaults  of  enemies,  and  the  more  dangcr- 
OTO  treachery  of  friends,  have  the  inhabitants 
of  yonr  island,  your  great  and  glorious  ances- 
twi,  maintained  their  independence  and  trans- 
mitted the  rights  of  men  and  the  blessinjrs  of 
Bbertj  to  you,  their  ])0sterity. 

Be  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  we  who  are 
descended  from  the  same  common  anrestorn, 
that  we  whose  f»>refathers  participated  in  all 
*he  ri}rht.«,  the  liberties,  and  the  constituti<>n 
yt'Q  K»  jnstly  boast  of,  and  who  liave  carefully 
^^nveji^l  the  same  fair  inheritance  to  us,  puar- 
»nt€€d  by  tlio  plighted  faith  of  government, 
•Dd  the  most  solemn  compacts  with  I^ritish 
wrere^Tis,  shonld  refuse  to  surrender  them  to 
^en  who  found  their  claims  on  no  ]»rincij)les  of 
*J*8on,  and  who  prosecute  them  with  a  design 
"J*t  by  having  our  lives  and  proi)erty  in  their 
IJ'VtT,  they  may,  with  the  greatest  facility,  en- 
«ve  you. 

The  crtusc  of  America  is  now  the  object  of 

"Dlversal  attention ;   it  has  at  length  become 

^«7  serious.     This  unhappy  country  has  not 

wily  been  oppressed,  but  abused  and  misrcpre- 

■ented ;  and  the  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and 

posterity,  to  your  interest,  and  the  general  wel- 

ftre  of  the  Britisli  empire,  leads  us  to  address 

yon  on  this  very  important  subject. 

in/)tf,  tli€n.  That  we  consider  ourselves,  and 
do  insist,  that  we  are  and  ought  to  1)0  as  free 

•JoanialaofConj;reM,1774  Ed.  1828.  Vol.  1,  pp.  18-«1. 
kc  aDtc,  p.  43 ;  also  Jay's  letter,  in  tho  Life  of  B.  U.  Loe. 
roL  I.  Pi .  270-272. 


as  our  fellow-subjects  in  Britain,  and  that  no 
power  on  earth  has  a  right  to  take  our  property 
from  us  without  our  consent. 

That  we  claim  all  the  benefits  secured  to  the 
subject  by  the  English  constitution,  and  par- 
ticularly that  inestimable  one  of  trial  by  jury. 

That  we  hold  it  essential  to  English  liberty 
that  no  man  be  condemned  unheard,  or  punish- 
ed for  supposed  oflfences,  without  having  an  op- 
portunity of  making  his  defence. 

That  we  think  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain 
is  not  authorized  by  the  constitution  to  estab- 
lish a  religion  fraught  with  sanguinary  and  im- 
pious tenets ;  or  to  erect  an  arbitrary  form  of 
government  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  These 
rights  we,  as  well  as  you,  deem  sacred;  and 
yet,  sacred  as  they  are,  they  have,  with  many 
others,  been  repeatedly  and  flagrantly  violated. 

Are  not  the  proprietors  of  ^e  soil  of  Great 
Britain  lords  of  their  own  property  ?  Can  it 
be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent? 
Will  they  yield  it  to  tho  arbitrary  disposal  of 
any  man  or  number  of  men  whatever?  You 
know  they  will  not 

Why,  then,  are  the  proprietors  of  tho  soil  of 
America  less  lords  of  their  property  than  you 
are  of  yours?  or  why  should  they  submit  it  to 
the  disposal  of  your  Parliament,  or  any  other 
parliament  or  council  in  tho  world,  not  of  their 
election  ?  Can  the  intervention  of  the  sea  that 
divides  us  cause  disparity  in  rights,  or  can  any 
reason  be  given  why  English  subjects  who  live 
threo  thousand  miles  from  tho  Royal  Palace, 
should  enjoy  less  liberty  than  those  who  arc 
threo  hundred  miles  distant  from  it? 
^  Reason  looks  with  indignation  on  such  dis- 
tinctions, and  freemen  ran  never  perceive  their 
propriety.  And  yet,  however  chimerical  and 
unjust  such  discTiniinations  are,  tho  Parliament 
assert  that  tliey  have  a  right  to  bind  us,  in  all 
cases,  without  exception,  whether  we  consent 
or  not;  that  they  may  take  and  use  our  prop- 
erty when  and  in  wliat  manner  they  please ; 
that  we  are  pensioners  on  their  bounty  for  all 
that  wo  possess,  and  can  liold  it  no  longer  than 
they  vouchsafe  to  ])ennit.  Such  declarations 
we  consider  as  heresies  in  English  politics,  and 
which  can  no  more  oj)crato  to  deprive  us  of  our 
property  than  the  interdicts  of  the  Poj)0  can 
divest  kings  of  Rcei)tres  which  the  laws  of  tho 
land  and  the  voice  of  the  people  have  placed  in 
their  hands. 

At  tho  conclusion  of  tho  lato  war — a  war 
rendered  glorious  by  tho  abilities  and  integrity 
of  a  minister  to  whose  efforts  tho  British  em- 
pire owes  its  safety  and  its  fame ;  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  war,  which  was  succeeded  by  an 
inglorious  j)eace,  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
a  minister  of  princij)les,  and  of  a  family,  un- 
friendly to  tho  Protestant  cause,  and  inimical 
to  liberty — wo  say  at  this  jieriod,  and  under 
tho  influence  of  that  man,  a  plan  for  enslaving 


yonr  fellow-subjecta  in  America  was  concerted, 
and  Las  ever  since  been  pertinaciously  earrjing 
into  execation. 

Prior  to  this  era  yen  were  content  with  draw- 
ing from  US  the  wealth  produced  bj  our  com- 
merce :  yon  reatrainod  yonr  trade  in  every  way 
that  conld  condnce  to  your  cmolnment.  Yon 
exeroieed  nnhounded  sovereignty  over  the  sen. 
Tou  named  the  ports  and  natioiiB  to  which 
alone  our  nierchandiae  should  he  carried,  and 
with  whom  alone  we  ehould  trade ;  luid  though 
iorae  of  these  restrictions  were  grievouB,  we 
nevorthelesB  did  not  complain.  We  looked  up 
to  you  BB  to  oDT  parent  state,  to  which  we  were 
bound  by  Uie  strongest  ties,  and  were  hnppy  in 
being  instrmneatol  to  your  prosperity  and  your 
grandeur. 

We  call  npon  yon,  yourselves,  to  witnesa  onr 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  common  interest 
of  the  whole  empire.  Did  wo  not,  in  the  \ast 
war,  add  all  Oie  strength  of  this  vast  continent 
to  the  force  which  repelled  our  common  ene- 
my) Did  we  not  leave  our  native  shores  and 
meet  disease  and  death  to  promote  the  success 
of  British  arms  in  foreign  climates!  Did  yoa 
not  thouk  us  for  ovir  zeal,  and  even  reimbarse 
ns  largo  snoiB  of  laooey,  which  you  confessed 
we  had  advanced  beyond  our  proportion,  and 
far  beyond  onr  BhUitiesI    Yon  did. 

To  what  causes,  then,  are  we  to  attrilmte  the 
Bodden  change  of  treatment,  and  that  system  of 
slavery,  which  was  prepared  for  us  at  the  re- 
storation of  peace? 

Before  we  bad  recovered  fi'om  the  distresses 
which  ever  attend  war,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  drain  this  Country  of  all  its  money,  hy  tie 
ojiprcssive  stamp  act.  Paint,  glass,  and  other 
0(Hnmoditiea,  which  yon  would  not  permit  us 
to  pnrcliaso  of  other  nations,  were  taxed ;  nay, 
althongh  no  wine  is  made  in  any  country,  sub- 
ject to  the  British  state,  jnu  prohibited  our 
procuring  it  of  foreigners  without  paying  a  tax, 
imposed  by  jour  Parliament,   on  (dl  we   iui- 


Amcricu,  and  the  inestimable  right 
jury  taken  away,  in  cases  that  tone 
and  property.  It  was  ordained  ths 
offences  should  he  comiriitted  in  t 
against  particular  acta,  impodng  th 
and  restrictions  upon  trade,  the 
might  bring  1ii»  action  for  the  [xina 
Courts  of  Admiralty,  by  which  meB 

iect  loet  the  advantage  of  being  I 
loneat,  uninfluenced  jury  of  the  ri 
was  subjected  to  the  end  necessit 
jndge4  by  a  single  man,  a  creal 
crown,  and  according  to  the  conn 
which  exempts  the  prosecutor  tram 
of  proving  his  oconaation,  and  ohH 
fendnnt  either  to  evince  his  inoot 
suffer.  To  give  this  new  judicatoij 
importance,  and  ns  if  with  de^igA 
false  aocuaers,  it  is  fnrther  providi 
judge's  certificate  of  there  having 
bio  causes  of  soiEure  and  prosecutiv 
tect  the  prosecutor  from  acliuus 
law  for  recovery  of  damages. 

By  the  course  of  our  law,  offeuooi 
in  such  of  the  British  dcaninioii 
courts  are  established,  and  jaBt4( 
regularly  administered,  shiill  he  tb 
a  jury  of  the  vicinage.  There  tl 
and  the  witnesses  are  known,  and 
of  credibility  to  be  given  to  their  t( 
be  ascertained. 

In  all  these  colonies  jnatico  is  a 
impartially  administered ;  and  yet, 
struotion  of  some,  and  the  dir««ti 
acts  of  Parliament,  offenders  ore  t^ 
force,  together  with  all  such  pertMS 

fiointed  out  as  witnesses^  and  ckq 
nnd,  there  to  he  tried  in  a  distal 
jury  of  strangei^,  and  subject  to  « 
vautoges  that  result  from  the  wasi 
want  of  witnesses,  and  want  of  qvn 
When  the  design  of  raising  n  >f 
the  duties  imposed  on  the  imporii 
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\he  tea  entitled  to  damages,  the  courts  of  law 
were  open,  and  judges,  appointed  by  the  crown, 
presided  in  them.  The  East  India  Company, 
Wever,  did  not  think  proper  to  commence 
aaj  suits,  nor  did  they  even  demand  satisfac^ 
turn,  either  from  individaals  or  from  the  com- 
nranity  in  general.  The  ministry,  it  seems, 
oflGdoosly  made  the  case  their  own,  and  the 
greit  council  of  the  nation  descended  to  inter- 
meddle with  a  dispute  about  private  property. 
Diiers  papers,  letters,  and  other  unauthentieat- 
ed  a  parU  evidence,  were  laid  before  them. 
Neither  the  persons  who  destroyed  the  tea,  nor 
the  people  of  Boston,  were  called  upon  to  an- 
swer the  complaint.  The  ministry,  incensed  by 
being  disappointed  in  a  favorite  scheme,  were 
detennincd  to  recur  from  the  little  arts  of  fi- 
nesse to  open  force  and  unmanly  violence.  The 
port  of  Boston  was  blocked  up  by  a  fleet,  and 
in  snny  placed  in  the  town.  Their  trade  was 
to  be  suspended,  and  thousands  reduced  to  the 
neoesBitj  of  eoining  subsistence  from  charity, 
tin  they  should  submit  to  pass  under  the  yoke 
and  consent  to  become  slaves,  by  confessing 
the  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  and  acquiescing 
in  whatever  disposition  they  might  think  proper 
to  nudce  of  their  lives  and  property. 

Let  justice  and  humanity  cease  to  be  the 
boast  of  your  aation !  Consult  your  history ; 
•anuneyour  records  of  former  transactions; 
n^,  torn  to  the  annals  of  the  many  arbitrary 
states  and  kingdoms  that  surround  you,  and 
show  09  a  single  instance  of  men  being  con- 
demned to  suffer  for  imputed  crimes,  miheard, 
nnqoestioned,  and  without  even  the  specious 
foraality  of  a  trial;  and  that,  too,  by  laws 
made  expressly  for  the  jiurpose,  and  wliich  had 
fio  existence  at  the  time  of  the  fact  committed. 
I^  it  be  difficult  to  reconcile  these  proceedings 
to  the  genius  and  temper  of  your  laws  and  cou- 
•titation,  the  task  will  become  more  arduous 
^hen  we  call  upon  our  ministerial  enemies  to 
Mify,  not  only  condemning  inen  untried  and 
DJ  hetrsay,  but  involving  the  innocent  in  one 
^wnnion  punishment  with  the  guilty,  and  for 
tlie  act  of  thirty  or  forty  to  bring  poverty,  dis- 
tress, and  calamity  on  thirty  thousand  souls, 
•nd  those  not  your  enemies,  but  youi  friends, 
brethren,  and  fellow-subjects. 

It  would  be  some  consolation  to  us  if  the 

Jttalogne  of  American  oppressions  ended  here. 

It  gives  us  pain  to  bo  reduced  t^)  the  necessity 

of  reminding  you,  that  under  the  confidence  re- 

pMed  in  the  faith  of  government,  i>ledged  in  a 

wyal  charter  from  a  British  sovereign,  the  Ibre- 

ftthers  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Massa- 

•busetts  Bay  left  their  former  habitations,  and 

established  that  great,   flourisliing,  and  loyal 

Oolony.    Without  incurring  or  being  charged 

with  &  forfeiture  of  their  rights,  without  being 

beard,  without  being  tried,  without  law  and 

without  justice,  by  an  act  of  Parliament  their 

charter  ii  destroyed,  their  liberties  violated, 

their  constitution  and  fonn    of   goremment 

changed ;  and  all  this  upon  no  better  pretence 

than  because  in  one  of  their  towns  a  trespass 

11 


was  committed  on  some  merdiandise,  said  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  companies,  and  because 
the  ministry  were  of  opinion  that  such  high 
political  regulations  were  necessary  to  compel 
due  subordination  and  obedience  to  their  man- 
dates. 

Nor  are  tliese  the  only  capital  grievances 
under  which  we  labor.  AVe  might  tell  of  dis- 
solute, weak  and  wicked  governors  having  been 
set  over  us ;  of  legislatures  being  sus]>cnded  for 
asserting  the  rights  of  British  sui>jects;  of 
needy  and  ignorant  dei>endents  on  great  men 
advanced  to  the  seats  of  justice,  and  to  other 
])laces  of  trust  and  importance;  of  hard  restric- 
tions on  commerce,  and  a  great  variety  of  lesser 
evils,  the  recollection  of  which  is  almost  lost 
under  the  weight  and  pressure  of  greater  and 
more  poignant  calamities. 

Now  mark  the  progression  of  the  ministerial 
plan  for  enslaving  us. 

Well  aware  that  such  hardy  attempts  to  take 
our  property  from  us ;  to  deprive  us  of  that 
valuable  right  of  trial  by  jury;  to  seize  our 
persons,  and  carry  us  for  trial  to  Great  Britain; 
to  blockade  our  ports ;  to  destroy  our  charters 
and  change  our  forms  of  government;  would 
occasion,  and  had  already  occasioned,  great 
discontent  in  the  colonies,  which  might  pro- 
duce opposition  to  these  measures;  an  act  was 
passed  to  protect,  indemnify,  and  screen  from 
punishment,  such  as  might  be  guilty  even  of 
murder,  in  endeavoring  to  carry  their  oppres- 
sive edicts  into  execution ;  and  by  another  act, 
the  dominion  of  Canada  is  to  be  so  extended, 
modelled  and  governed,  as  that^  by  being  dis- 
united from  us,  detached  from  t)ur  interests,  by 
civil  as  well  as  religious  prejudices;  that  by 
their  numbei-s  daily  swelling  with  Catholic 
emigrant-^  from  J^urope,  and  by  their  devotion 
to  an  administration  so  friendly  to  their  reli- 
gion, they  niight  become  formidable  to  us,  and 
on  occasion  be  lit  instruments,  in  the  hands  of 
power,  to  reduce  the  ancient  free  Protestant 
colonies  to  the  same  state  of  slavery  with  them- 
selves. 

This  was  evidently  the  object  of  the  act;  and 
in  this  view,  being  extremely  dangerous  to  our 
liberty  and  quiet,  we  cannot  forbear  complain- 
ing of  it,  as  hostile  to  British  America.  Super- 
added to  these  considerations,  we  cannot  help 
deploring  the  unhappy  condition  to  which  it 
has  reduced*  the  many  English  settlers  who, 
encouraged  by  the  royal  i)roclamation,  promis- 
ing the  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  have  pur- 
cha*»ed  estates  in  that  country.  They  are  now 
tho  subjects  of  an  arbitrary  government,  de- 
prived of  trial  by  jury,  and  when  imprisoned, 
cannot  claim  the  benelit  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act — ^that  great  bulwark  and  palladium  of  Eng- 
lish liberty.  Nor  can  wo  snpi)ress  onr  astonish- 
ment, that  a  British  Parliament  should  ever 
consent  to  establish  in  that  country,  a  religion 
that  has  deluged  your  island  in  blood,  and 
dispersed  impiety,  bigotry,  persecution,  mur- 
der and  rebellion  through  every  part  of  the 
world. 
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This  being  a  tme  state  of  facta,  let  ns  be§eecli 
you  to  consider  to  wbat  end  they  may  lend. 

Admit  that  the  mioistry,  by  the  jwa-era  of 
Britain  and  the  Bid  of  onr  Roman  Oatholic 
neighbors,  should  be  able  to  carry  the  point  of 
tasaCion,  and  reduce  us  to  a  stato  of  perfect 
hnroiliation  and  slavery:  snob  an  enterprise 
vould  doubdesa  make  some  additioa  to  your 
Dationa!  debt,  which  already  preeses  down  yonr 
liberties,  and  fills  fon  with  pensioners  and 
placemen.  We  presume,  also,  that  jonr  com- 
merce will  somewhat  bo  diminished.  However, 
enppoBe  yon  should  prove  victoriona,  in  what 
condition  will  you  then  be  I  What  advantages 
or  laurels  will  you  reap  from  sncb  a  conqneett 

May  not  a  ministry,  with  tho  same  armies 
enslave  yon  f  It  may  be  said,  yon  will  cease 
to  pay  tbcm — but  remember  the  taxes  from 
Amerioa,  the  wealth,  and  we  may  add  the  men, 
and  porticnlarly  the  Roman  Cntholic-s  of  this 
vast  continent,  will  then,  be  in  the  power  of 
yonr  enemies ;  nor  will  you  have  any  reason 
to  expect  that  after  making  bIbvcb  of  us,  many 
among  ns  should  refuse  to  assist  in  reducing 
yon  to  tho  same  abject  state. 

Do  not  treat  tills  as  ohimericaL  Enow  that 
ia  less  than  half  a  oentnry,  the  quit  rents  re- 
served to  the  Crown,  from  the  numberless 
grants  of  this  vast  continent,  will  pour  large 
streams  of  wealth  into  tie  royal  coffers,  and  if 
to  this  bo  added  the  power  of  taxing  America 
at  pleasure,  the  Crown  will  bo  rendered  inde- 
pendent of  yon  for  snpplies,  and  will  possess  more 
treasure  than  may  be  necessary  to  purchase  tho 
remains  of  liberty  in  yonr  iji^land.  In  a  word, 
take  care  that  you  do  not  fall  inte  the  pit  that 
is  preparing  for  us. 

We  believe  there  is  jet  much  virtue,  much 
jnstice^  and  mueh  pnblic  spirit  in  the  English 
nation.  To  that  justice  we  now  appeal.  You 
have  been  told  tint  we  are  seditious,  Impatient 
of  government,  and  desiroas  of  independency. 
"  red  that  these  ore  not  facta,  but  cabim- 


shall  consider  joor  « 

and  your  interest  as  our  own. 

But,  if  you  are  determined  that  ; 
tors  shall  wantonly  sport  with  th 
mankind — if  neither  the  voice  of  , 
dictates  of  the  law,  the  principles  ( 
stitution,  or  the  snggeations  of  ho 
restrain  yonr  hands  from  shedd 
blood,  in  such  an  impious  cans«,  w 
tell  you,  that  we  will  never  submit 
ors  of  wood  or  drawers  of  wat 
ministry,  or  nation  in  the  world. 

Place  us  in  the  same  situation  tb 
in,  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  and 
harmony  will  be  restored. 

But  lest thesameanpineness,  and  tl 
tention  to  our  common  interest,  whj 
for  several  years  shown,  shonld  c 
think  it  prudent  to  anticipat«  the  « 

By  the  destruction  of  the  trtdt 
tb-o  ministry  have  endeavored  to 
miasion  to  their  measarea.  The  li' 
befall  ns  all.  We  will  cndeoTor, 
live  without  trade,  and  recur  for  si 
the  fertility  and  bounty  of  OUT 
which  will  afford  us  oil  the  nee 
some  of  tho  conveniences  of  life 
suspended  our  iraportntion  f^m  C 
ond  Ireland ;  and,  in  leas  than  a 
unless  onr  grievances  should  be  rei 
discontinue  onr  exports  to  those  ki 
the  West  Indies. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  regret,  b 
we  find  ourselves  compelled,  by  tl 
principles  of  self-preservation,  to 
sures  detrimental  in  their  con» 
nnmbera  of  onr  fcllow-siibjects  in  ( 
and  Irchmd.  But,  we  hope,  that 
nimityand  justice  of  tho  British 
furnish  a  Parliament  of  such  w 
pendonce,  and  public  spirit,  as  n 
violated  rights  of  the  whole  emp 
devicea  of  wicked  ministers  and  i 
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Thomab  BAimoLFH,  the  poet  and  cotemporary  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  who,  before  **  death  pat 

titq>  to  his  rising  genius  and  fame/'  had  gained  a  sterling  reputation  among  the  wits  of  his 

m^i  WM  the  great-nncle  of  Sir  John,  the  grandfather  of  Edmund  Randolph.    The  family  were 

MfklriaUtU,  in  the  civil  wars,  and  being  entirely  broken  and  dispersed,  Sir  John's  father'*'  de- 

twnincd,  as  many  other  Cavaliers  did,  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  Western  world.    From  his 

Mifiest  childhood.  Sir  John  evinced  a  great  propensity  to  letters ;  to  improve  which  he  was  first 

fit  under  the  care  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  who  came  over  among  the  French  Refugees.  Bnt 

iftwuds  he  received  a  more  complete  education  at  William  and  Mary  College,  in  Yirginia. 

Jbfiniflhed  his  studies  in  the  law,  in  Gray^s  Inn  and  the  Temple ;  and  having  put  on  his  Barris- 

•■'•gown,  returned  to  his  native  country,  where,  from  his  first  api)earance  at  the  bar,  he  was 

mked  among  the  practitioners  of  the  first  figure  and  distinction.    At  the  time  of  the  disputes 

b  Hew  York  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  Court  of  Exchequer,  Sir  John  expressed 

Ui  sentiments  upon  the  subject,  which  were  clear  and  forcible,  and  now  form  a  part  of  tho 

jB&al  history  of  that  State.f    In  the  autumn  of  1731,  he  went  to  England  and  ^^  presented  to 

h»l^jesty  a  state  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  drawn  up  with  great  accuracy,  which  his  Majesty 

^M  pleased  to  receive  very  graciously,  and  to  confer  the  honor  of  knightliood  on  the  said  gen- 

^teBaii"t    After  his  return  to  Virginia,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 

•Bdott  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1734,  delivered  his  inaugural  before  that  body.     "If  I 

■M endeavor,"  he  said,  "to  make  the  established  rules  of  our  proceedings  subservient  to  my 

oirn  fancies  and  humors,  or  interests ;  or  shall  bring  into  this  chair  a  restlessness  and  impatience 

ibwit  points  that  may  be  carried  against  my  sentiments,  or  shall  pretend  to  any  authority  of 

■wayiiig  any  member  in  his  opinion ;  I  say,  then  I  shall  deserve  to  have  no  influence  upon  your 

PW^ceedings,  but  do  not  doubt,  nay,  I  hope,  you  will  mortify  me  with  the  utmost  of  your  con- 

*^pt  for  the  inconsistence  of  my  theory  and  practice.     And  if  I  shall  happen  to  succeed  better, 

'▼ill pretend  to  no  other  praise  but  that  of  not  having  deceived  the  expectations  of  so  many 

^rthy  gentlemen  who  have  continued  to  heap  upon  me  such  a  series  of  favors,  which,  so  long 

•*  I  retain  the  memory  of  any  thing,  I  must  look  upon  as  the  chief  foundation  of  the  credit 

^  reputation  of  my  life."  § 

In  March,  1737,  Sir  John  Randolph  died  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years,  and  was  interred  in 
•0^  chapel  of  Williiftn  and  Mary  College.  According  with  his  directions,  he  was  borne  to  the 
pJ»ce  of  interment  "  by  six  honest,  industrious,  poor  housekeepers  of  Bruton  parish,  who  were 


•  ThJj  vaa  William  Randolph,  of  Turkey  Island,  In  Virginia.    Little  is  known  of  him.    Tradition  says  that  he  came 
'ftom  Yorkshire  poor,  and  made  hia  lYfinq  by  building  bams,  and  by  his  industry  acquired  largo  possessions  of  land. 

t  Sir  John's  letter  on  this  subject,  is  published  in  the  appendix  of  Smith's  History  of  Now  York.    Ed.  1880.    Vol  1, 
N»  Si4.    New  York  Ilistorical  Society's  Ck>llections. 

*  Bradlbrd's  American  Weekly  Mercury,  Jan.  SOth—Feb.  6th,  1782-8.    The  editor  of  this  paper,  after  noticing  these 
Kta,  concludes:  **The  public  is  impatient  to  see  the  contents  of  those  papers,  which  arc  siiid  to  be  designed  for  pnblio 

BOd." 

I  A  fhll  report  of  this  speech  is  pabllshed  in  the  American  Weekly  Mercury,  Sept  19-2G,  ITM. 
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to  have  t^rtatj  poonds  divided  amoDg  them,  and  attended  hy  a  nnmeroiiB  ueembV 
men  and  otliers,  who  paid  the  laat  honors  to  him  with  great  aotemnit^,  deoenoy  and 

Edrnnnd  Randolph  was  bom  on  the  tenth  of  Angnst,  1708.  His  &ther  evl7  «d] 
oaose  of  Qrest  Brittdn,  joined  the  fortnnes  of  Lord  Domnora,  and  finally  disinlxai 
for  refneing  to  follow  in  the  same  coorse.t  Of  the  youth  and  eorlj  edocAtiim  of  Et 
dolph  we  have  no  particolare.  At  the  age  of  twenty -two  jeva,  in  Atignst,  177fi,  h 
American  army  at  Cambridge,  and  was  taken  into  the  military  fomUj  of  Geaenil 
as  an  aid-de-oamp.  He  remained  here  but  a  short  time,  being  recalled  to  Yirginii 
lowing  November,  by  the  death  of  his  nncle,  Peyton  [Randolph.  In  1776  he  waa 
the  Virginia  Convention  as  the  alternate  of  George  Wythe,  and  before  tlie  termin. 
year  was  elected  Mayor  of  WiUiamsbnrg,  the  city  he  represented  in  the  Oonrenti 
qaently  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  Virginta,  nnder  the  n 
tioD,  and  at  a  fotnre  eeBsion  of  the  House  of  Delegates  he  was  elected  its  clerk. 

In  the  practice  of  his  profoLsion,  which  waa  the  law,  his  anccess  was  emiuent 
dlnary.  Clients  filled  his  office,  and  beset  him  on  his  way  from  the  office  to  tiM 
"with  their  papers  in  one  hand  and  their  gniaeas  in  the  other."}  He  ■was  a  mt 
Continental  Congress  from  1779  until  1762,  and  in  17B6  was  elected  GoTernor  ofX 
oeeding  in  that  ofBce  Patrick  Henry.  The  same  year  he  was  ohosen  a  delegate  to 
lia  Convention,  and  subsequently  to  the  Convention  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1^ 
the  articles  of  oonfederation.  His  career  in  that  assembly  waa  marked  and  effboti 
terward  was  a  member  of  the  Yirginia  Convention,  snmraoned  to  ratify  the  Fed«i 
tion.  President  Washington  appointed  him  the  flrst  Attorney-General  nnder 
system,  and  in  17SS  he  was  elevated  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  aa  sooo 
Jefferson,  He  rraaained  in  this  position  but  a  short  time,  resmning  the  praotioe  a 
Richmond  in  the  antnmn  of  the  following  year.  At  the  celebrated  trial  of  Aaron 
charge  of  treason,  in  May,  1607,  Mr.  Randolph  was  associated  with  Lather  Karti 
distinguished  lawyers,  in  the  defence  of  that  nufortnnate  man. 

He  died  on  the  twelfth  of  September,  1B18,  in  Frederic  (now  Page)  oonnty,  Tb 
raxtieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  on  extremely  valnable  mannsoript  history  of  Virgfa 
he  oconpies  a  prominent  position.    This  never  appeared  in  print,  sjid  finaQy  iraa  i 

•t)Mtiiu;iKiUMot  Sir  John  Budalph,  pnblisbcd  In  tlie  Tlrgtnli  SuetU,  oflfanh  Ittb,  ITST,  aain 
TirglDU  HlaCortal  KegliUr.  VoL  i.  p>g«  ISS. 

t  Jobu  Budolpb,  ths  tktheT  af  EdmaDd,  wu  itlonitj-geDenl  of  Tlrglnli,  nnittr  tlu  roral  gotfcag 
brotharofPeTtoDBuidolph,  preddent  of  t^A  ContineDUl  Coagrtn, 
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Kr.  Bandolph  deliyered  the  following  speech 
in  the  ConTention  of  Virginia,  on  the  sixth  of 
June,  1788— 4he  first  and  second  sections  of  the 
first  article  of  the  Ck)n8titation  being  under 
eonaideration.* 

Mk.  Chaibman  :  I  am  a  diild  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. My  country,  very  early  indeed,  took  ino 
under  her  protection  at  a  time  when  I  most 
wanted  it;  and  by  a  succession  of  favors  and 
kHiors,  prevented  even  my  most  ardent  wishes. 
I  feel  tiie  highest  gratitude  and  attachment  to 
my  ooontry ;   her  felicity  is  the  most  fervent 
preyer  of  my  heart.    Conscious  of  having  ex- 
erted my  faculties  to  the  utmost  in  her  behalf, 
if  I  have  not  succeeded  in  securing  the  esteem 
of  my  countrymen,  I  shall  reap  abundant  con- 
•dalion  from  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions  * 
bonoTR,  when  compared  to  the  satisfaction  ac- 
enuDg  from  a  conscious  independenc-e  and  rec- 
titode  of  conduct,  are  no  equivalent.    The  un- 
wearied study  of  my  life,  shall  be  to  promote 
kr  happiness.     As  a  citizen,  ambition  and 
popularity  are  no  objects  with  me.    I  expect, 
u  the  coarse  of  a  year,  to  retire  to  that  private 
rtatioQ  which  I  most  sincerely  and  cordially 
pefer  to  all  othcrs.t     The  security  of  public 
Jnstice,  sir,  is  what  I  most  fervently  wish — iis  I 
consider  that  object  to  be  the  primarj'  step  to 
the  attainment  of  public  happiness.    I  can  de- 
dare  to  the  whole  world,  that  in  the  ])art  I 
take  in  this  very  important  question,  I  am  actu- 
ated by  a  regard  for  what  I  conceive  to  be  our 
true  interest.     I  can  alsc>,  with  equal  sincerity, 
declare  that  I  would  join  heart  and  hand  in  rc- 
jectingthis  system,  did  I  conceive  it  would  pro- 
Bwte  onr  happiness :  but  having  a  strong  con- 
▼ictbn  on  my  mind,  at  this  time,  that,  by  a 
diannion,  we  shall  throw  away  all  those  bless- 
ings we  have  so  earnestly  fought  for,  and  that 
•  rejection  of  the  constitution  will  operate  dis- 
wiioo— pardon  me  if  I  discharge  the  obligati(.>n 
I  owe  to  my  country  by  voting  for  its  luloptiun. 
Ve  are  told  that  the  report  of  dangers  is  false. 
^  cry  of  peace,  sir,  is  false ;  say  peace,  when 
there  is  peace :  it  is  but  a  sudden  calm.    The 
tempest  growls  over  you — ^look  around — where- 
•oeFer  you  look,  you  see  danger.    When  there 
•re  60  many  witnesses,  in  many  parts  of  Amcr- 
KB,  that  justice  is  suffocated,  shall  peace  and 
h^piness  still  be  said  to  reign  ?    Candor,  sir, 
nqnires  an  undisguised  representation  of  our 
a'taation.    Candor,  sir,  demands  a  faithful  ex- 
position of  facts.    Many  citizens  have  foimd 
justice  strangled   and  trampled    under    foot, 
throagh  the  course  of  jurisprudence  in  this 
ooantry.    Are  those  who  have  debts  due  them, 
satLsfied  with  your  government?  Are  not  cred- 

•  AJit«,  pp.  18-164. 

t  Mr.  Bandolph  was  at  this  Ume  Qoxtrnor  ot  Yirglnla. 


itors  wearied  with  the  tedious  procrastination 
of  your  legal  process — a  process  obscured  by 
legislative  mists  ?  Cast  your  eyes  to  your  sea- 
ports, see  how  commerce  languishes:  this  coun- 
try, so  blessed  by  nature  with  every  advantage 
that  can  render  commerce  profitable,  through 
defective  legislation,  is  deprived  of  all  the  ben- 
efit's and  emoluments  she  might  otherwise  reap 
from  it.  We  hear  many  complaints  on  the  sul^- 
ject  of  located  lands — a  variety  of  competitors 
claiming  the  same  lands  under  legislative  acts- 
public  faith  prostrated,  and  private  confidence 
destroyed.  I  ask  you  if  your  laws  are  reve- 
renced ?  In  every  well  regulated  community, 
the  laws  command  respect.  Are  yours  entitled 
to  reverence  ?  We  not  only  see  violations  of 
the  constitution,  but  of  national  principles  in 
repeated  instances.  How  is  the  fact?  The 
history  of  the  violations  of  the  constitution  ex- 
lends  from  the  year  1770,  to  tliis  present  time — 
violations  made  by  formal  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  every  thing  has  been  drawn  within  the 
legislative  vortex.  Tliere  is  one  example  of  this 
violation  in  Virginia,  of  a  most  striking  and 
shocking  nature ;  an  example  so  horrid,  Uiat  if 
I  conceived  my  country  would  passively  permit 
a  repetition  of  it,  dear  as  it  is  to  me,  I  would 
seek  means  of  expatriating  myself  from  it.  A 
man,  who  was  then  a  citizen,  was  deprived  of 
his  life,  thus :  from  a  mere  reliance  on  general 
reports,  a  gentleman  in  the  House  of  Delegates 
informed  the  House,  tliat  a  certain  man  (Josiah 
Phillips)  had  committed  several  crimes,  and 
was  running  at  larj^c,  perpetrating  other 
crimes;  he  therefore  moved  for  leave  to  at- 
taint him.  He  obtained  that  leave  instantly. 
No  sooner  did  ho  obtain  it,  tlian  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  bill  already  written  for  that  eflect; 
it  was  read  three  times  in  one  day,  and  carried 
to  the  Senate :  I  will  not  say  that  it  passed  the 
same  day  through  the  Senate ;  but  he  was  at- 
tainted very  speedily  and  precipitately,  with- 
out any  proof  better  than  vague  reports  I 
Without  being  confronted  with  his  accusers 
and  witnesses ;  without  the  privilege  of  calling 
for  evidence  in  his  behalf,  he  was  sentenced  to 
death,  and  was  afterwards  actually  executed.* 
Was  this  arbitrary  deprivation  of  life,  the 
dearest  gift  of  God  to  man,  consistent  with  the 
genius  of  a  republican  government?  Is  this 
compatible  with  the  spirit  of  freedom  ?  Tliis, 
sir,  has  made  the  deej)est  impression  on  my 
heart,  and  I  cannot  contemplate  it  without 
horror. 

There  are  still  a  multiplicity  of  complaints 
of  the  debility  of  the  laws.  Justice,  in  many 
instances,  is  so  unattainable,  that  commerce 
may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be  stopped  entirely. 
There  is  no  peace,  sir,  in  tliis  land :  can  peace 

*  Mr.  Wirt  has  Mtisfactorily  Bhown  that  this  statement  is 
founded  In  error.    Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  page  291,  et  seq. 
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esiit  with  injuBtice,  licentiouBiiess,  insecarity 
and  opprosision!  Those  confliderations,  inde- 
pendent of  many  othera  whiob  I  have  not  yet 
ennmerated,  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  adoptjon  of  this  constitution,  because  it  »e- 
onres  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  his  person  and 
property,  and  will  invigorate  aiid  restore  com- 
ineroe  and  industry. 

An  additional  reason  to  iodace  us  to  adopt  it 
JH  that  excessive  licentiousness  which  has  ru- 
Bulted  from  the  relaxation  of  our  laws,  and 
which  will  bo  checked  by  this  gOT&rnraeiit. 
Let  us  judge  from  the  fate  of  more  ancient  na- 
tions. LicenCionsness  has  produced  tyranny 
among  many  of  them.  It  has  contribnted  as 
mnoh  (if  not  more)  as  any  other  cause  whatso- 
ever, to  the  loss  of  their  liberties.  I  have  re- 
spect for  the  integrity  of  onr  legislators ;  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  virtnous:  but  as  long  as  the 
defects  of  the  constitution  ciist,  so  long  will 
laws  be  imperfect.  The  honorable  gentleman 
went  on  further,  and  said  that  the  accession  of 
eight  States  is  not  a  reason  for  our  adoption. 
Many  other  things  have  been  alleged  ont  of  or* 
der;  instead  of  discussing  tho  system  regularly, 
a  variety  of  points  are  promiscuously  debated, 
in  order  to  make  temporary  impressions  ou  the 
members.  Sir,  were  I  convinced  of  the  validity 
of  their  arguments,  I  would  join  them  heart 
and  hand.  Were  I  convinced  that  the  acces- 
rion  of  eight  States  did  not  render  onr  acce?- 
woD  also  neccKory  to  preserve  the  Union,  I 
would  not  accede  to  it  till  it  should  bo  pre- 
viously amended;  but,  sir,  I  nm  convinced  that 
the  Union  will  be  lost  by  onr  r^eclion,  Mas- 
sachusetts has  adopted  it;  she  has  recommend- 
ed subsequentamendroents;  her  influence  must 
be  very  considerable  to  ol>tain  tlieni :  I  trust 
my  countrymen  have  ButEcient  wisdom  and 
tue  to  entitle  them  to  equal  respect. 

Is  it  urged,  that  being  wiser,  we  fiught  to 
prescribe  amendments  to  the  other  States?  I 
have  considered  this  subject  deliberately 


clared  my  determination  to  give  my 
yet  I  shall  freely  eensure  those  piartg 
pear  to  mo  reprehensible.  The  trial 
criminal  cases,  is  secured ;  in  civil 
not  BO  expressly  secnred  as  1  could  » 
it  does  not  follow  that  Congress  haa 
of  taking  away  this  privilege,  which 
by  the  eonstitution  of  each  State,  am 
away  by  this  constiCntion.  1  have 
this  subject;  Congress  must  reguls 
to  suit  every  State.  I  will  risk  in 
on  the  certainty  that  they  will  in 
trid  by  Jury  in  each  manner  as  sbal 
date  the  conveniences  of  the  inta 
every  State;  the  difficulty  of  &soer1 
accommodation  was  the  principal  < 
not  being  provided  for.  It  will  be  1 
of  the  individufc^^  composing  Congr* 
on  this  convenient  footing.  Sfai 
choose  men  reeptectable  for  their  goo 
Or  con  we  suppose  that  men,  talut« 
worst  vices,  will  get  into  Congre 
leave  to  differ  from  the  hotioraMe 
in  another  point.  He  dreads  that  f 
vcniences  will  ensne  from  tfao  f«d 
that  our  citizens  will  be  harasse 
carried  thither.  I  cannot  think  tba) 
of  the  federal  judiciary  will  nee 
abased.  "Hie  inconvenience  her« 
being  of  a  general  natnro,  affecting : 
States,  will,  by  general  consent  ot 
be  removed;  and,  I  trust,  snch 
shall  bo  made,  in  this  case,  as  will  ac 
tho  people  in  every  State.  The  hot 
tleman  instanced  the  Swiss  CAnton 
ample,  to  show  ns  the  posaibility,  i 
diency,  of  being  in  amicable  alliani 
other  States,  without  adopting  U 
Sir,  references  to  history  will  be  fat 
cnl  reasoning,  unless  well  gnarded. 
tal  ability  is  often  so  contracted,  ani 
investigation  so  limited,  that  someti 
duco  as  an  example  in_ our  favor  w 
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'mjiidicions  constraction  of  their  confederacy, 
that  rery  considerable  broils  sometimes  inter- 
TQpted  their  harmony.] 

tie  then  continued — I  have  produced  tliis 
example  to  show  that  we  ought  not  to  bo 
amosedwith  historical  references  which  have 
no  kind  of  analogy  to  the  points  under  our  con- 
i^eration.  TVe  ought  to  confine  ourselves  to 
tho6e  points  solely  which  have  an  immediate 
and  strict  similitude  to  thd  subject  of  our  dis- 
enasion.  The  reference  made  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  over  the  way  is  extremely  inappli- 
cable to  us.  Are  the  Swiss  cantons  circum- 
itaneed  as  we  are  ?  Are  we  surrounded  by 
formidable  nations,  or  are  we  situated  in  any 
manner  like  them  ?  We  arc  not,  sir.  Then  it 
naturally  results  tliat  no  such  friendly  intercourse 
ai  he  flattered  himself  with  could  take  place,  in 
ease  of  a  dissolution  of  our  Unio  n.  AVo  are  rc- 
notdj  situated  from  powerful  nations,  the 
dread  of  whose  attack  miglit  impel  us  to  unite 
firmly  with  one  another ;  wo  are  not  situated 
in  an  inaccessible,  strong  ])osition ;  we  Imve  to 
fear  mach  from  one  another ;  wo  must  soon 
fedthefjEital  effects  of  an  imperfect  system  of 
nnion. 

The  honorable  gentleman  attacks  the  consti- 
tption,  as  he  thinks  it  contrary  to  our  bill  of 
righta.   I>o  wo  not  appeal  to  the  j)eople,  by 
whose  authority  all  government  is  made  i   That 
biD  of  rights  is  of  no  validity,  because,  I  con- 
ceiTe,  it  is  not  formed  on  due  authority.    It  is 
not  a  part  of  our  constitution ;  it  has  never  se- 
cured us  against  any  danger;  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly disregarded  and  violated.     But  we 
must  not  discard  the  confederation,  for  the  re- 
membrance of  its  past  services.     I  am  attacliod 
to  old  servants.     1  have  rej::ird  and  tenderness 
for  this  old  servant;  but  wiion  rojLson  tells  us 
that  it  can  no  longer    be    retained  Avithout 
^wing  away  all  tliat  it  has  gained  us,  and 
nmning  the  risk  of  losing  every  thing  dear  to 
w,  must  we  still   continue  our  attachment? 
»**80Q  and  my  duty  toll  nie  not.     Other  gen- 
t^n  may  think  otherwise'.     J^it,  sir,  is  it 
Dot  possible  that  men  may  differ  in  sentiments, 
*nd still  be  honest?     "We  have  an  intinisition 
^thin  ourselves  that  leads  ns  not  to  ollend  so 
mod  against  charity.      The    gentleman    ex- 
PWs*s  a  necessity  (»f  being  suspicious  of  those 
who  govern.     I  will  agree  with  liini  in  the  ne- 
J*^ty  of  political  jealousy  to  a  certain  extent; 
pot  we  ought  to  examine  how  far  this  political 
ittlousy  ought  to  be  carried.    I  confess  that  a 
certain  degree  of  it  is  higlily  necessary  to  the 
P'tservntion  of  liberty ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
tttended  to  a  degree  which  is  degrading  and 
filiating  to  human  nature ;  to  a  degree  of 
restlessaess  and  active  discpiietude  sntiicient  to 
distnrh  a  community  or  ]>reclude  the  possibility 
of  political  ha]»piness  and  contentment.     Con- 
fidence ought  also  to  be  equally  limited.     Wis- 
dom shrinks   from  extremes,  and  lixes  on  a 
medium  as  her  choice.    Experience  and  history, 
tliti  least  fallible  judges,  teadi  us  that  in  furm- 
iog  A  government)  the  powers  to  be  given  must 


bo  commensurate  to  the  object.  A  less  degree 
will  defeat  the  intention,  and  a  greater  will 
subject  the  people  to  the  depravity  of  rulers, 
who,  though  they  are  but  the  agents  of  the 
people,  pervert  tlieir  lowers  to  their  own 
emolument  and  ambitious  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
detain  the  House,  but  the  relation  of  a  variety 
of  matters  renders  it  now  unavoidable.  I  in- 
formed the  House  yesterday,  before  rising,  that 
I  intended  to  show  the  necessity  of  having  a 
nati<;nnl  government,  in  preference  to  the  con- 
federation ;  also,  to  show  the  necessity  of  con- 
ceding the  ]>ower  of  taxation,  and  of  distin- 
guishing between  its  objects;  and  I  am  the 
more  happy,  that  I  possess  materials  of  infor- 
mation fur  that  purpose.  My  intention  then  is, 
to  satisfy  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  that 
a  national  government  is  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble, and  that  a  confederacy  is  not  eligible,  in 
our  present  situation.  The  introductory  step 
to  this  will  bo,  to  endeavor  to  convince  the 
House  of  the  necessity  of  the  Union,  and  that 
the  present  confederation  is  actually  inadequate 
and  unamendable.  The  extent  of  the  country 
is  objected  to,  by  the  gentleman  over  the  way, 
as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  establish- 
ing a  national  government  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  very  strange  and  inconsistent  doctrine, 
to  admit  the  necessity  of  the  Union,  and  yet 
urge  this  last  objection,  which  I  think  goes 
radically  to  the  existence  of  the  Union  it«elf. 
If  the  extent  of  the  country  be  a  cx)nclusive 
argument  against  a  national  government,  it  is 
equally  so  against  an  union  with  the  other 
States.  Instead  of  entering  largely  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  dilferent 
kinds  of  government,  or  into  an  in<iuiry  into 
the  particular  extent  of  country,  that  may  suit 
the  genius  of  this  or  that  government,  1  ask  this 
question — is  this  government  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  Virginia  ?  Is  the  Union  indispensable 
for  our  happiness?  I  confess  it  is  hnprudent 
for  any  nation  to  form  alliance  with  another, 
whose  situation  and  construction  of  government 
are  dissimilar  with  its  own.  It  is  impolitic 
and  improi)er  for  men  of  opulence  to  join  their 
interest  with  men  of  indigence  and  chance. 
Hut  we  ai'c  now  inquiring,  particularly,  whether 
Virginia,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  other 
States,  ctm  exist  without  the  Union — a  hard 
question,  perhaps,  after  what  has  been  said.  1 
will  venture,  however,  to  say,  she  cannot. 
I  shall  not  rest  contented  with  asserting,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  prove.  Look  at  the  most  powerful 
nations  on  earth.  England  and  France  have 
had  recourse  to  this  expedient.  Those  coim- 
tries  found  it  necessary  to  unite  wiih  their  im- 
mediate neighbors,  and  this  union  has  prevented 
the  most  lamentable  miscliiefs.  What  divine 
pre-eminence  is  Virginia  possessed  ot^  above 
other  States  ?  Can  Virginia  send  her  navy  and 
thunder,  to  bid  defiance  to  foreign  nations? 
And  can  she  exist  without  an  union  with  her 
neighbors,  when  the  most  potent  nations  have 
found  such  an  union  necessary,  not  only  to 
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Uieir  political  felicity,  bot  their  national  eiist- 
eocel  Let  ufl  examine  her  ability.  Although 
it  be  impossible  to  det^miiae,  with  accuracy, 
what  degree  of  inteniat  alroDgth  a  nation  ought 
to  poij!'«sa,  to  enable  it  to  stand  by  itself;  yet 
there  are  certain  sure  facts  and  circumstances, 
which  demonstrate  that  a  particular  nation 
cannot  stand  singly.  I  have  spoken  with  free- 
dom, and,  I  trust,  I  have  done  it  with  decency; 
bat  I  must  also  speak  witb  tmtb.  If  Virginia 
can  exist  without  the  Union,  she  mast  derive 
that  ability  from  one  or  other  of  these  sources, 
viz.:  from  her  natnral  situation,  or  becaaso  she 
has  no  reason  to  fear  from  other  nations.  What 
is  her  sitnation !  She  is  not  inaccessible,  She 
is  not  a  potty  republic,  like  that  of  6t.  Marino, 
Burronnded  with  roclia  and  mountains,  with  a 
soil  not  very  fertile,  nor  wortliy  the  envy  of 
surronnding  nations.  Wore  this,  sir,  her  situ- 
ation, she  might,  like  that  petty  state,  subsist, 
separated  from  all  the  worla.  On  the  contrary, 
she  is  very  accessible :  the  large,  capacious  bay 
ot  Chesapeaki),  which  is  but  too  oitellcntly 
adapted  for  the  admis»ion  of  enemies,  renders 
her  very  vulnerable.  I  am  informed,  and  I 
believe  rightly,  because  I  derive  my  Informa- 
tion tronx  (hose  whose  knowledge  is  most  re- 
spcclable,  that  Virginia  is  in  a  very  unhappy 
position,  with  respect  to  the  aecesa  of  foes  by 
sea,  though  happily  situated  for  commerce. 
This  being  her  situation  by  sea,  let  ns  look  at 
land.  She  has  frontiers  adjoining  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  North  Oarolina, 
Two  of  those  States  have  declared  themEelvcs 
members  of  the  Union,  Will 
ble  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  States!  Coat 
your  eyes  to  the  western,  country,  that 
habited  by  cmel  savages,  your  natual  en 
Besides  their  natural  propensity  to  barbarity, 
they  may  be  excited,  by  the  gold  of  foreign 
enemies,  to  commit  the  most  horrid  ravages  on 
your  people.  Onr  great,  increasing  population, 
e  remedy  to  this  evil;  but,  being  scattered 


from  the  Union,  shall  our  clianc« 
tliese  be  greater?  Or,  will  not  tl 
these  be  more  deplorable  ?  We  sha] 
the  exertions  of  Virginia,  nnder  thi 
—her  achievements,  when  she  1 
:e.  These,  sir,  wore  necessi 
immediate  safety;  nor  would  these! 
without  the  aid  'of  the  other  Bit 
States,  then  our  Irieods,  brothers  a 
ers,  will,  if  disunited  trotn  ns,  be  < 


If  :hen,  sir,  Virginia,  from  her 
not  inaccessible,  or  invulnerable,  let 
if  she  bo  protected,  by  Laving  do  < 
fVom  other  nations :  has  she  no  c[ 
Ton  will  have  cause  to  fear,  as  a  ni 
united;  you  will  not  only  have  ll 
fear  from  yonrsclves,  from  that  Bp« 
ulation  I  have  before  mentioned,  ai 
sister  States,  but  from  the  arms  < 
tions.  Have  you  no  canso  of  fear 
whose  dominions  border  on  yoi 
Every  nation,  every  people,  in 
stances,  have  always  had  abnnds 
fear.  Let  ns  see  the  danger  to  be  i 
from  Franco:  let  us  suppose  Virgii 
&om  the  other  States:  as  part  ol 
confederated  States,  she  will  oire  F 
considerable  sum — France  will  he 
mous  as  ever.  France,  by  the  Inn 
will  have  a  right  to  demand  the  v 
or  of  the  others.  If  France  ■wore  I 
what  would  become  of  the  proper 
ica?  Could  she  not  destroy  wlia 
morco  we  have?  Could  she  not  sei 
and  carry  havoc  and  destmction  t 
our  shores  {  Tlie  most  lamentsbl 
would  take  piece.  We  owe  a  dt 
also ;  do  we  expect  indulgence  fro. 
ter?  That  nation  has  a  right  to 
debt  duo  to  it,  and  power  to  cnfon 
Will  tlie  Dutch  be  silent  about  th« 
them  j     Is  there  any  one   jireteusi 
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ODuntry.   GontemplAte  onr  situation  deliberate- 
ly, aad  consnlt  history:   it  will  inform  you, 
tbat  people  in  onr  circnmstances  have  ever 
been  attacked,  and  suooessfnlly :  open  any  page, 
and  yoa  wUl  there  find  onr  danger  truly  de- 
pleted.  If  such  a  people  had  any  thing,  was  it 
not  tiken  ?    The  fate  which  will  befall  ua,  I 
feir,  sir,  will  be,  that  we  shall  be  made  a  par- 
tition ol    How  will  these,  our  troubles,  be  re- 
DOTed?     Can  we  have  any  dependence  on 
oommeroe?     Can  we  make  any  computation 
on  tiiig  subject?    Where  will  our  flag  appear? 
So  high  \s  the  spirit  of  commercial  nations,  that 
tiMjr  wili  spend  five  times  the  value  of  the 
olgeet,  to  exclude  their  rivals  from  a  participa- 
tion in  commercial  profits :  they  seldom  regard 
lay  expenses.    If  we  should  be  divided  from 
the  rest  of  the  States,  upon  what  footing  would 
onr  navigation  in  tlie  Mississippi  be  ?    What 
vooU  be  the  probable  conduct  of  France  and 
Spun?   Every  gentleman  may  imagine,  in  his 
own  mind,  the  natural  consequences.    To  these 
considerations,  I  might  add  many  others  of  a 
Sffliiar  nature.    Were  I  to  say,  that  the  bound- 
arr  between  us  and  North  Carolina  is  not  yet 
fettled,  I  should  be  told  that  Virginia  and  that 
State  go  together.    But  what,  sir,  will  bo  the 
ooueqaence  of  the  dispute  that  may  arise  be- 
tveen  as  and  Maryland,  on  the  subject  of  Poto- 
mac river?    It  is  thought,  Virginia  has  a  right 
to  an  equal  navigation  with  them  in  that  river. 
If  ever  it  sliould  be  decided  on  grounds  of  prior 
nght,  their  charter  will  inevitably  detennino  it 
in  their  favor.    The  country  called  the  North- 
•     era  Keck,  will  probably  be  severed  from  Vir- 
giiia.  There  te  not  a  doubt  but  the  inhabit- 
Mt8  of  that  part  will   annex  themselves  to 
inland,  if  Virginia  refuse  to  accede  to  the 
l^niun.    The  recent  example  of  those  regula- 
tions lately  made  respecting  that  territory,  will 
illustrate  that  probability.     Virginia  will  also 
^  in  danger  of  a  conflict  with  Pennsylvania, 
^  the  subject  of  boundaries.     I  know  that 
wme  gentlemen  are  thorouglily  persuaded,  that 
^^  have  a  right  to  those  disputed  boundaries : 
rfvehave  such  a  right,  I  know  not  where  it  is 
to  be  found- 

-^re  ve  not  borderers  on  States  that  will  be 
fcparated  from  us?    Call  to  mind  the  history 
of  ererv  part  of  the  world,  where  nations  have 
ordered  on  one  another,  and  consider  the  con- 
^nences  of  our  separation  from  the  Union. 
Ptrose  those  histories,  and  you  find  such  coun- 
^  to  have  ever  been  almost  a  perpetual 
?*ne  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter.    The  inhab- 
itants of  one  escaping  from  punishment  into  the 
^r,  protection  given  tliem,  consequent  pur- 
^t,  robbery,  cruelty,  and  murder.    A  nuraer- 
^  standing  anny,  that  dangerous  expedient, 
*oald  be  necessary,  but  not  sufficient  for  the 
<iefence  of  such  borders.      Every  gentleman 
•ill  amplify  the  scene  in  his  own  mind.    If  you 
wish  to  know  the  extent  of  such  a  scene,  look 
it  the  history  of  England  and  Scotland  before 
the  union;  you  will  see  their  borderers  con- 
tuoally  committing  depredations  and  cruelties, 


of  the  most  calamitous  and  deplorable  nature, 
on  one  another. 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  we  struck  off  from  the 
Union,  and  disputes  of  the  back  lands  should  be 
renewed,  which  are  of  the  most  alarming  na- 
ture, and  which  must  produce  uncommon  mis- 
chiefs, can  you  inform  me  how  this  great  sub- 
ject would  be  settled  ?  Virginia  has  a  large 
unsettled  country ;  she  has,  at  last,  quieted  it ; 
but  there  are  great  doubts  whether  she  has 
taken  the  best  way  to  eflfect  it.  If  she  has  not, 
disagreeable  consequences  may  ensue.  I  have 
before  hinted  at  some  other  causes  of  quarrel 
between  the  other  States  and  us ;  particularly 
the  hatred  that  would  be  generated  by  com- 
mercial competition.  I  will  only  add,  on  that 
subject,  that  controversies  may  arise  concern- 
ing the  fisheries,  which  must  t^^rminate  in  wars. 
Paper  money  may  also  be  an  additional  source 
of  disputes.  Rhode  Island  has  been  in  one 
continued  train  of  opposition  to  national  duties 
and  integrity ;  they  have  defrauded  their  cred- 
itors by  their  paper  money.  Other  States  have 
also  had  emissions  of  paper  money,  to  the  ruin 
of  credit  and  commerce.  May  not  Virginia,  at 
a  future  day,  also  recur  to  the  same  expedient? 
Has  Virginia  no  affection  for  paper  money,  or 
disposition  to  violato  contracts?  I  fear  she  is 
as  fond  of  these  measures  as  most  other  States 
in  the  Union.  The  inhabitant's  of  the  adjacent 
States  would  be  aflected  by  the  depreciation  of 
paper  money,  which  would  assuredly  produce 
a  dispute  with  those  States.  This  danger  is 
taken  away  by  the  present  constitution,  as  it 
provides  "That  no  State  shall  emit  bills  of 
credit."  Maryland  has  counteracted  the  policy 
of  this  State  freijuently,  and  may  be  meditating 
examples  of  this  kind  ajrain.  Before  the  revo- 
lution there  was  a  contest  about  those  back 
lands,  in  which  even  p>vernmcnt  was  a  party ; 
it  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  war.  Pennsylvania 
was  readv  to  enter  into  a  war  with  us  for  the 
disputed  lands  near  the  boundaries,  and  nothing 
but  the  superior  prudence  of  the  man  who  was 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Virginia  could  have 
prevented  it. 

I  beg  leave  to  remind  you  of  the  strength  of 
Massachusetts  and  other  States  to  the  north, 
and  what  would  their  conduct  bo  to  us  if  dis- 
united from  them?  In  case  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween us  and  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania,  they 
would  be  aided  by  the  whole  strengtli  of  the 
more  northern  StJites ;  in  sliort,  by  that  of  all 
the  adopting  States.  '  For  these  reasons,  I  con- 
ceive, that  if  Virjrinia  supposes  she  luis  no  cause 
of  apprehension,  she  will  find  herself  in  a  fatal 
error.  Suppose  the  American  spirit  in  the  full- 
est vigor  in  Virginia;  what  military  prepara- 
tions and  exertions  is  she  capable  of  making? 
The  other  States  have  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms ;  this  will  be  a  good  anny,  or  they 
can  very  easily  raise  a  p(.)od  anny  out  of  so 
great  a  number.  Our  militia  amounts  to  fifty 
thousand ;  even  stretching  it  to  the  improbable 
amount  (urged  by  some)  of  sixty  thousand ;  in 
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vane  of  tax  attacic,  what  defence  can  wo  mako! 
Who  are  luilitiai  Can  wo  depend  solely  upon 
tlieac?  I  will  paj  the  last  triljuto  of  gratitude 
to  Uie  militia  of  my  country ;  they  jierformed 
Botne  of  the  most  ^llnnt  feats  during  the  last 
wur,  and  acted  as  nobly  as  men  innred  to  other 
■  avocations  could  be  eipected  to  do ;  but,  air,  it 
is  dangerous  to  look  Ijj  t!iem  as  our  Bole  pro- 
tectors. Bid  erer  militia  del'end  ft  conntry) 
ITiose  of  Pennsylvania  were  said  to  diifer  very 
little  from  regulars,  jet  tliese,  sir,  were  insuffl- 
ciant  for  the  defence  of  that  State.  Tiie  militia 
of  our  country  will  be  wanted  for  agriculture; 
(m  this  noblest  of  arts  depends  the  virtno  and 
the  very  eiOBtence  of  a  country ;  if  it  be  ne- 
glected, every  thing  else  must  be  iu  a  state  of 
ruin  and  decay.  It  must  be  neglected  if  those 
hands  which  ought  to  attend  to  it  are  occosion- 
ally  called  forth  on  military  expeditions. 
Some,  also,  will  be  necessary  for  manufactures, 
and  those  mechanic  arts  which  are  aeoessarj 
for  the  aid  of  the  farmer  and  planter.  If  wo 
bad  men  sufficient  in  immber  to  defend  our- 
selves, it  could  not  avail  without  other  reqni- 
sites.  We  must  have  a  navy,  to  be  supported 
in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  to  guard  our 
ooasta  and  defend  us  against  invasions.  The 
impossibility  of  building  and  equipping  a  tteet,  in 
a  ^ort  time,  constitutes  the  necessity  of  having 
a  certain  number  of  ships  of  war  always  ready 
in  time  of  poaco.  The  miuntwning  a  navy  will 
require  money;  and  where,  sir,  can  wo  get 
money  for  this  and  other  purijoses!  How 
ehati  we  raise  itt  Keview  the  enormity  of  the 
debts  dne  by  this  country ;  the  amount  of  debt 
we  owe  to  the  continent  for  bills  of  credit, 
rating  at  forty  for  one,  will  amount  to  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  There 
b  also  doe  the  continent  the  bnlnnco  of  requisi- 
tions due  by  us,  and,  in  addition  to  this  pro- 
portion of  the  old  continental  debt,  there  are 
tlio  foreign,  domestic,  State,  military,  and  loan- 
office  debts,  to  which,  when  you  add  tlie  British 


bisci  in  the  conntry,  luercliants  a 
wealth  will  bo  induced  to  come 
emigration  will  increase,  and  cotn 
nourish;  the  impost  will  therefor 
«nro  and  productive.  Under  tlicse  i 
CCS,  can  you  find  men  to  defend  ;( 
men,  where  can  yoa  have  a  navy 
old  observation,  Uiat  he  who  comm 
will  command  the  land;  and  it  is  , 
modern  experience  in  war.  The  at 
be  commanded  by  commercial  na 
United  States  have  every  iiieati9,  b; 
enable  them  to  distribnte  supplie 
among  one  another,  to  supply  otj 
with  many  articles,  and  to  carry  fti 
tions.  Our  commerce  would  not  bt 
ceived  by  foreigners,  if  trtuisactM 
ourselves,  as  it  is  the  spirit  of  com: 
tiotts  to  engross,  as  much  as  possibb 
ing  trade ;  this  makes  it  neceasai; 
our  commerce;  but  how  shall  -we 
this  end!  England  has  arisen  to  t 
height,  in  modern  times,  bj  her  am 
and  other  excellent  reenlaUons. 
means  would  produce  uie  aame  « 
have  inland  navigation.  Otir  last  ' 
not  exceed  one  million  of  pounda. 
trade  is  entirely  in  the  bandfl  of 
We  have  no  manufactures;  depend 
on  other  nations,  and  eo  far  are  we  i 
any  carrying  trade,  tliat,  as  I  ht 
said,  onr  esports  are  in  tlie  bands  ol 
Besides  the  firofit  that  might  be  n 
natural  materials,  much  greater  ( 
accrue  from  their  being  first  -wio 
they  were  exported.  Bugland  baa 
mense  profits  by  this;  nay,  even  bj 
and  working  up  those  materials 
country  did  not  aflbrd;  ber  saoM 
merce  is  generally  ascribed  to  faea 
act.  Virginia  would  not^  encnmb 
is,  agree  to  have  aucU  an  ad.  13 
if  a  navy,  are  we  deprived  og 
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tolve  oor  Union,  that  I  cannot  prevail  with  my- 
fldf  to  assent  to  it  directly  or  indirectly.  If 
the  Union  is  to  be  dissolved,  what  step  is  to  bo 
takeo?  Shall  we  form  a  partial  confederacy; 
or,  is  it  expect^  that  we  shall  snccessfully  ap- 

CT  to  foreign  alliance  for  military  aid  ?  Tliis 
Bt  measnre,  sir,  has  ruined  almost  every  na- 
tion that  has  used  it;  so  dreadful  an  example 
oaght  to  be  most  cautiously  avoided ;  for  sel- 
dom has  a  nation  recurred  to  tlie  expedient  of 
foreign  saccor,  \iithout  being  ultimately  crush- 
ed by  that  succor.  We  may  lose  our  liberty 
and  independence  by  this  iigudicious  scheme 
of  policy.  Admitting  it  to  be  a  scheme  re- 
plete with  safety,  what  nation  shall  we  solicit — 
France?  She  will  disdain  a  connection  with  a 
people  in  our  predicament.  I  would  trust  every 
thing  to  the  magnanimity  of  that  nntion,  but 
she  wonld  despise  a  people  who  had,  like  us,  so 

andently  separated  from  their  brethren ; 
sir,  were  she  to  accede  to  our  proposal,  with 
what  facility  could  she  become  mistress  of  our 
comtrj.  To  what  nation,  then,  shall  we  ap- 
ply—to Great  Britain?  Nobody  has  as  yet 
trasted  that  idea.  An  application  to  any  other 
nnist  bo  either  fruitless  or  dangerous ;  to  those 
who  advocate  local  confederacies,  and  at  the 
aame  time  preach  up  for  republican  liberty,  I 
answer,  that  their  conduct  is  inconsistent ;  the 
defence  of  such  partial  confederacies  will  re- 
Quire  snch  a  degree  of  force  and  expense  a^t  will 
Mrtroy  every  feature  of  republicanism,  (iive 
roe  leave  to  say,  that  I  see  naught  but  destnic- 
tioninalocal  confederacy.  With  what  State 
can  we  confederate  but  North  Carolina — North 
Carolina,  situated  worse  than  ourselves?  Con- 
■nlt  your  own  reason :  I  beseech  gentlemen  I 
Most  seriously  to  reflect  on  the  conj^equencos  ; 
<rf?uch  a  confederacy ;  I  be^seoeh  tlieni  to  eon- 
*ider,  whether  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  ! 
^h oppresjicd  with  debts  and  slaves,  can  de-  | 
fend  themselves  externally,  or  make  their  peo- 
ple hippy  internally.  North  Carolina  having 
no  strength  but  militia,  and  Virginia  in  the 
M»e  situation,  will  make,  I  fear,  lint  a  despi-  i 
J*We  fig;ure  in  history.  Thus,  sir,  I  hope  that 
1  hare  satisfied  vou  that  we  are  unsafe  without 

tt  union,  and  that  in  union  alone  safety  con- 
nstfl. 

I  come  now,  sir,  to  the  prreat  incpiiry,  whether 
^  confederation  be  such  a  jjovernnient  as  we 
w?bt  to  continue  under ;  whether  it  be  such  a  | 
p>^frnment  as  can  secure  the  felicity  of  any 
«*«  people.  Did  I  believe  the  confederation 
**  a  good  thread,  which  inipht  be  broken 
without  destroying  its  utility  entirely,  I  might 
J^indoced  to  concur  in  putting  it  together; 
wt  I  Am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  inca- 
pacity to  be  mended  or  spliced,  that  I  would 
*»Der  recur  to  any  other  expedient. 

When  I  spoke  last,  I  endeavored  to  express 

*y  sentiments  concerning  that  system,  and  to 

Apologize  Cif  an    apology  was  necessary)  for 

the  conduct  of  its  framers — that  it  was  hastily 

deviseil,  to  enable  us  to  repel  a  i>owerful  enemy 

^^at  the  subject  was  novel,  and  that  its  inef- 


ficacy  was  not  discovered,  till  requisitions  came 
to  1)0  made  by  Congress.  In  the  then  situation 
of  America,  a  siHjedy  remedy  was  necessary  to 
ward  off  the  danger,  and  this  sufficiently  an- 
swered that  puri)ose ;  but  so  universally  is  its 
imbecility  now  known,  that  it  is  almost  useless 
for  me  to  exhibit  it  at  this  time.  Has  not  Vir- 
ginia, as  well  as  every  other  State,  acknowl- 
edged its  debility,  by  sending  delegates  to  the 
general  convention?  The  confederation  is,  of 
all  things,  the  most  unsafe,  not  only  to  trust  to, 
in  its  present  form,  but  even  to  amend«  The 
object  of  a  federal  government  is  to  remedy 
and  strengthen  the  weakness  of  its  individual 
branches ;  whether  that  weakness  arises  from 
situation,  or  any  other  external  cause.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  is  it  not  a  miracle  that  the 
confederation  carried  us  through  the  last  war  ? 
It  was  our  unannnity,  sir,  that  carried  us 
through  it.  That  system  was  not  ultimately 
concluded  till  the  year  1781 — although  tho 
greatest  exertions  were  made  before  that  time. 
Then  came  requisitions  of  men  and  money ;  its 
defects  then  were  immediately  discovered ;  the 
quotas  of  men  were  readily  sent — not  so  those 
of  nicmey.  One  State  feigned  inability,  another 
would  not  comply  till  tho  rest  did,  and  various 
excuses  were  ofiered ;  so  that  no  money  was 
sent  into  the  treasury — not  a  requisition  was 
fully  complied  with.  Loans  were  the  next 
measure  fallen  upon :  upwards  of  eighty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  wanting,  besides  the  emis- 
sions of  dollars,  forty  for  one.  These  things 
show  the  impossibility  of  relying  on  requisi- 
tions. [Here  Mr.  Randolph  enumerated  the 
ditKerent  delimiucncies  of  different  States,  and 
the  consequent  distres:?es  of  Congress.]  If  the 
American  spirit  is  to  bo  depended  upon,  I 
call  him  to  awake,  to  see  how  his  Americans 
have  been  disgraced :  but  I  have  no  hopes  that 
tilings  will  he  better  hereafter.  I  fully  expect 
things  will  be  as  they  have  been,  and  that  the 
same  derangements  will  pro<lncc  similar  mis- 
carriages. AVill  the  American  spirit  produce 
money  or  credit,  unless  Ave  alter  our  system? 
Are  we  not  in  a  contemptible  situation — are  wo 
not  the  jest  of  other  nations? 

Ihit  it  is  insinuated,  by  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, that  we  want  to  be  a  grand,  splendid  and 
magnificent  people :  we  wish  not  to  become  so. 
The  magnificen(?e  of  a  royal  court  is  not  our 
object.  We  want  government,  sir — a  govern- 
ment that  Avill  have  stability,  and  give  us  secu- 
rity ;  for  our  present  government  is  destitute  of 
the  one,  and  incai)ablo  of  producing  the  other. 
It  cannot  jjcrhaps,  with  propriety,  bo  denomi- 
nated a  government — being  void  of  that  energy 
requisite  to  enforce  its  sanctions.  I  wish  my 
country  not  to  be  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations.  A  well  regulated  conmumity 
is  always  res[)L*cted.  It  is  the  internal  situa- 
tion, the  defects  of  government,  that  attract 
foreign  contempt — that  contemj)t,  sir,  is  too 
often  followed  by  subjugation.  Advert  to  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  a  shrewd  poli- 
tician speaks  of  our  government.    [Here  Mr, 
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Randolph  quotc3  a.  poBsage  froHi  Lord  SlieffielS, 
the  purport  of  wliich  wm,  that  Great  Britain 
might  UDgroBH  our  traJe  on  hor  own  terms: 
that  the  imbecilitj  and  inefficaty  of  oar  gene- 
ral goverometit  were  Bach,  that  it  was  impoa- 
siljle  wo  could  counteract  her  policy,  however 
rigid  or  illilieral  towards  us  her  commercial 
regolationa  might  be.]  Reflect  bat  a  moment 
on  our  situation.  Does  it  not  invite  real  hos- 
tilitj  ?  The-condnct  of  Uie  Brilisli  ministry  to 
ns,  is  the  natural effectofoarnnnerved  govern- 
meut  Consider  the  commercial  regulstioas  be- 
tween ns  and  Maryland,  Is  it  not  known  to 
gentlemen  tbat  tbis  State  and  that  have  been 
making  reprisals  on  each  other,  to  obviate  a 
repetition  of  whieli,  in  some  degree,  these  reg- 
nlationa  have  been  madel  Can  we  not  see 
from  tbis  circumstance,  the  jealousy,  rivalship 
and  hatred  that  would  sabsist  between  them, 
in  case  this  State  was  out  of  the  Union  I  They 
are  importing  States,  and  importing  States  w^ill 
ever  be  c-ompctitors  and  rivals.  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  have  been  on  the  point  of  war, 
on  the  subject  of  their  paper  money — Congress 
did  not  attempt  to  interpose.  When  Madsacbu- 
setts  was  distressed  by  the  lat«  insurrection, 
Congress  could  not  relieve  lier.  Who  headed 
that  insurrectiont  Recollect  the  facility  with 
which  it  was  raised,  and  the  very  little  ability 
of  the  ringleader,  and  you  cannot  but  deplore 
the  extreme  debility  of  our  merely  nominal 
government ;  we  are  too  despioable  to  he  re- 
garded by  foreign  nations.  Iho  defects  of  the 
confederation  consisted  principally  in  the  want 
of  power.  It  Lad  nominally  powers — powers 
on  paper,  which  it  could  not  use.  The  power 
of  maltiug  peace  and  war  is  expressly  delegated 
to  Cougress;  yet  the  power  of  granting  pass- 
ports, thongh  within  that  of  making  peace  and 
war,  was  considered  by  Virginia  as  belonging 
to  herself.  Without  adequate  powers,  vested 
in  Congress,  America  cannot  be  respectable  in 
's  of  other  nations.     Congress,  eir,  ought 


Che  Souse  as  lUtle  u  possi'b'le.  1 
powers  of  Congress?  They  have  i 
to  recomtnend  what  they  please. 
mendatory  power  redaces  them  1 
tion  of  poor  supplicants.  Coosid 
lied  language  of  the  menabera  of  I 
Congress — May  it  please  jour 
nessOB,  of  Virginia,  to  pay  your 
tionate  quota  of  our  national  d^t 
supplicate  that  it  may  [ilense  yc 
with  your  federal  duties!  We  im 
yotir  obedience  1  Is  not  tliis,  mt 
sentation  of  the  powers  of  Conj 
operations  are  of  no  validity,  whe 
ed  by  the  States.  Their  autliori 
mend  is  a  mere  mockery  of  gover 

But  the  amendnbility  of  the 
seems  to  have  great  weicbt  on 
some  gentlemen.  To  what  po 
amendments  go(  What  part  ma 
important  figure!  What  part  d< 
retained?  In  it,  one  body  has  tl 
executive  and  judicial  powers:  be 
efficient  powers  has  prevented 
naturally  consequent  on  the  nnioi 
this  union  consistent  with  an  aof 
their  power!  Will  yon  then  t 
taking  away  one  of  tliese  three  pi 
pose,  for  instance,  yon  only  veste 
legislative  and  executive  powero, 
control  on  the  judiciary,  what 
result?  Are  we  not  taneht  by 
rience  and  governmental  history, 
is  the  natural  and  certain  conseqt 
ing  these  two  powers,  or  tho   1« 

i'udicial  powers,  exclusively,  in  th 
f  any  one  denies  it,  I  shall  paaa 
infidel  not  to  be  reclaimed.  Whei 
of  these  three  powers  are  vested 
body,  tliey  must,  at  one  time  or 
nate  in  the  destruction  of  liberty, 
important  cases,  the  assent  of  n 
law :  this  i( 
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Bondode,  that  the  confederation  is  too  defective 
to  deserve  correction.  Let  ns  take  farewell  of 
tt,  'with  reverential  respect,  as  an  old  bene- 
fBjctor.  It  is  gone,  whetner  this  House  says  so, 
or  not    It  is  gone,  sir,  by  its  own  weakness. 

I  am  afrud  I  have  tired  the  patience  of  this 
Hotm;  but  I  trost  you  will  pardon  me,  as  I 
was  nrged  by  the  importunity  of  the  gentleman, 
In  calling  for  the  reasons  of  laying  the  ground- 
work of  this  plan.   It  is  objected  by  the  honor- 
able gentleman  over  the  way,  (Mr.  George 
HaaoD,)  that  a  republican  government  is  im- 
piracticable  in  an  extensive  territory,  and  the 
extent  of  the  United  States  is  urged  as  a  reason 
ht  the  rejection  of  this  constitution.    Let  us 
WDolw  the  definition  of  a  republican  govern- 
Dent,  as  laid  down  by  a  man  who  is  highly 
esteemed.    Montesquieu,  so  celebrated  among 
w^dans,  says,  **  that  a  republican  government 
IB  that,  in  which  the  body,  or  only  a  part  of 
the  people,  is  possessed  of  the  supreme  power ; 
a  monarchical,  that  in  which  a  single  person 
goreniB,  by  fixed  and  established  laws ;  a  des- 
potie  government,  that  in  which  a  single  per- 
son, without  law  and  without  rule,  directs 
erny  thing,  by  his  own  will  and  caprice.   This 
•othor  has  not  distinguished  a  republican  gov- 
enunent  from  a  monarchy,  by  the  extent  of  its 
boondaries,  but  by  the  nature  of  its  principles. 
He,  m  another  place,  contradistinguishes  it,  as 
a  mermnent  of  laws,  in  opposition  to  others, 
wudi  he  denominates  a  government  of  men. 
The  empire,  or  government  of  laws,  according 
to  that  phrase,  is  that  in  which  the  laws  are 
nide  with  the  free  will  of  the  people ;  hence 
then,  if  Uws  be  made  by  the  assent  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  government    may  be  deemed    free, 
when  laws  are  made  with  integrity,  and  exe- 
cuted with  wisdom,  tlio  question  Is,  whether  a 
peat  extent  of  country  will  tend  to  abridge  the 
uherty  of  the  people.     If  defensive  force  bo 
J^wesiary,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  coun- 
try, I  conceive  that,  in  a  judiciously  constructed 
P^^ennnent,  be  the  country  ever  so  extensive, 
rtsiobabitants  will  be  proportionably  numerous, 
ttd  able  to  defend  it.    Extent  of  country,  in 
"PJ  eonoeption,  ought  to  be  no  bar  to  the  adop- 
twn  of  a  good  government.  No  extent  on  earth 
■wni8  to  me  too  great,  provided  the  laws  bo 
'^j  made  and  executed.    The  principles  of 
'^PWsentation  and  responsibility  may  pervade 
•  large,  as  well  as  a  small  territory :  and  ty- 
JBmy  is  as  easily  introduced  into  a  small,  as 
"to  a  large  district.    If  it  be  answered,  that 
^'^  of  the  most  illustrious  and  distinguished 
•others  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  I  reply,  that 


authority  has  no  weight  with  me,  till  I  am  con- 
vinced— that  not  the  dignity  of  names,  but  the 
force  of  reasoning,  gains  my  assent. 

I  intended  to  have  shown  the  nature  of  the 
powers  which  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the 
general  government,  and  the  reason  of  invest- 
ing it  with  the  power  of  taxation ;  but  this 
would  require  more  time  than  my  streuffth,  or 
the  patience  of  the  committee,  would  now 
admit  of.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  observa- 
tions, which  come  from  my  heart.  I  have 
labored  for  the  continuance  of  the  Union — ^the 
rock  of  our  salvation.  I  believe  that,  as  sure 
as  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  our  safety,  our 
political  happiness  and  existence,  depend  on  the 
union  of  the  States;  and,  that  without  this 
union,  the  people  of  this  and  the  other  States 
will  undergo  the  unspeakable  calamities  which 
discord,  faction,  turbulence,  war  and  bloodshed, 
have  produced  in  other  countries.  The  Amer- 
ican spirit  ought  to  be  mixed  with  American 
pride — pride  to  see  tlie  Union  magnificently 
triumph.  Let  that  glorious  pride,  which  once 
defied  the  British  thunder,  reanimate  you  again. 
Let  it  not  be  recorded  of  Americans,  that,  after 
having  performed  the  most  gallant  exploits, 
after  having  overcome  the  most  astonishing 
difficulties,  and  after  having  gained  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  by  their  incomparable  valor 
and  policy,  they  lost  their  acquired  reputation, 
their  national  consequence  and  happiness,  by 
their  ow^n  indiscretion.  Let  no  future  historian 
inform  posterity,  that  they  wanted  wisdom  and 
virtue  to  concur  in  any  regular,  efficient  gov- 
ernment. Should  any  writer,  doomed  to  so 
disagreeable  a  task,  feel  the  indignation  of  an 
honest  historian,  he  would  reprehend  and  re- 
criminate our  folly,  with  equal  severity  and 
justice.  Catch  the  present  moment,  seize  it 
with  avidity  and  eagerness,  for  it  may  be  lost, 
never  to  be  regained.  If  the  Union  be  now 
lost,  I  fear  it  will  remain  so  for  ever.  I  believe 
gentlemen  are  sincere  in  their  opposition,  and 
actuated  by  pure  motives;  but  when  I  maturely 
weigh  the  advantages  of  the  Union,  and  dread- 
ful consequences  of  its  dissolution ;  when  I  see 
safety  on  my  right,  and  destruction  on  my  left; 
when  I  behold  respectability  and  hapj)iness 
acquired  by  tho  one,  but  annihilated  by  the 
other,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  decide  in  favor  of 
the  former.  I  hope  my  weakness,  from  speak- 
ing so  long,  will  apologize  for  my  leaving  this 
subject  in  so  mutilated  a  condition.  If  a  further 
explanation  bo  desired,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  enter  into  it  more  fully  another  time. 
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SPEECH  IN  THE  TRIAL  OF  AAKON  BORR. 


In  May,  1807,  Aaron  Burr  was  armigned  iii 
tha  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  StntoB,  hdd  at 
Biclimood,  Virginia,  for  trenson,  in  preparing 
the  means  of  a  tnilitary  expedition  against  the 
possessions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  with  whom 
the  Dnitcd  States  were  at  peace.*  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, associated  with  Mr.  Lnther  Martin  and 
other  distinguished  lawyers,  appeared  in  the 
defence  of  Mr,  Burr,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

The  little  fragraeat  of  time  that  is  left  for  me, 
may  it  please  your  Honors,  I  shall  not  abuse. 
The  day  hefore  yesterday  I  informed  the  court 
UiBt  I  had  reserved  to  myself  the  right  of  fully 
answering  the  arguments  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  aide ;  hut  I  forbore  to  eieroLse  it,  in  con- 
sideration of  my  respect  for  Mr.  Martin.  But  I 
said,  that  if  any  thing  should  he  omitted  by 
him,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  the 
court,  to  supply  the  omission.  There  is  scarcely 
any  thing  which  Mr.  Martin  baa  not  noticed. 
He  has  amused  and  instruoted  ns ;  but  it  is 
diffloult  to  come  within  that  condition  I  had 
proscribed  to  myself;  and  there  are  two  or 
three  sentiments  which  I  have  much  at  heart, 
and  on  which  I  conhl  not  justify  to  myself  to 

t  do  not  mean  to  pass  throngh  the  long  series 
of  authorities  to  which  reference  has  been  had, 
because  not  a  single  cose  has  been  adduced,  hy 
the  gentlemen  for  the  prosecution,  that  has  not 
been  fully  answered,  and  its  iutended  effects 
repelled.  I  ahaU  endeavor  to  connect  the  ob- 
servations I  am  abontto  make  with  the  general 
Buhject  already  submitted  to  you;  but  thongh 
this  cannot  be  done  without  mentioning  princi- 
ples which  have  been  sufficiently  discussed,  I 


exclude  further  testimony,  and 
eroathing  on  the  sacred  riglita 
Courts  have  their  rights,  and  jarie< 
They  are  capable  of  being  reoonci 
are  bodies  of  the  some  system.  1 
the  court  has  no  right  to  dictate  t 
the  jury,  it  has  a  right  to  restraia 
their  proper  orbit*.  They  are  bn 
administration  of  justice,  not  rive 
and  '.'  I  were  permitted  to  draw  i 
'ould  say  that  the  court  is  the  : 
judicial  family— tJiat  both  are  cei 
minister  justice  according  to  lai 
court  is  bound  to  enforce,  and  thii 
hound  to  obey. 

Why  should  they  compliun? 
gentlemen,  we  suppress  testimor 
we  suppress  testimony?  They 
blanche,  lind  ore  at  liberty  to  si 
other  evidence,  eicopt  what  the; 
not  exist;  that  is,  the  presence 
and  that  actual  force  -vaa  euipl 
may,  if  they  can,  prove  every  11 
these  things.  Have  not  centlemet 
with  great  eagerness  i  They  bai 
eyes  on  the  court,  but  alai-med  th- 
jury.  They  have  professed  to  te 
^tract,  but  have  described  with  a 
strokes,  dork  aa  Erehus,  and  intern 
and  application,  could  not  l>e  miai 
have  thrown,  with  rhetorical  mi 
cauldron  of  public  opinion,  olread; 

EDisonous  ingredients,  to  the  nri 
nrr.  We  wage  an  unequal  war — 
agtdnst  the  whole  power  oud  iafl 
United  States.  We  have  to  deft 
but  with  law  and  fact.  Only  pen 
please,  to  come  with  this  dreu 
thus   we   have   to   cx>ntend). 
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proved,  the  court  m&j  interpose  with  respect 
to  the  law,  and  state  its  necessity  to  the  jury. 
This  is  Ddt  a  case  of  e<iuivocal  testimony,  where 
crcNlibility  and  mere  weight  are  to  be  consid- 
ered, which  it  would  be  improper  for  the  court 
to  decide  upon.     We  ask  your  opinion  of  facts, 
oonoerning  which  there  is  no  doubt.     Why 
should  the  trial  proceed,  if  it  should  be  the 
opioioa  of  the  court  that  proof  of  his  absence 
cannot  support  the  charge  of  his  being  present 
as  in  actor  ?    Surely  not  to  add  fuel  to  the 
geoenl  inflammation,  which  has  already  spread 
ttt  and  wide,  and  that  only  for  tlie  mere  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  any  one  man  or  set  of  men ; 
mr  this  court  sits  not  for  the  amusement  of  the 

elie  fancy  or  the  gratification  of  public  ma- 
ity. 

Bat,  say  they,  may  not  the  jury  decide  the 
Uy  and  the  fact  against  the  opinion  of  the 
oonrt?  But  is  it  proper  to  produce  a  struggle 
between  the  court  and  jury  ?  Ought  the  jury 
to  disregard  the  opinion  of  the  court  when  it  is 
owifessedly  correct  ?  When  the  court  tells  tlio 
j^irvly^  that  tha  substratum  does  not  exist, 
a  respectable  jury  never  did  and  never  will  find 
a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Thej  say  that  they  are  determined  to  probe 
this  conspiracy,  as  it  is  called,  to  the  bottom; 
and  therefore  they  make  these  extraordinary 
flfibrts;  but  is  there  no  respect  that  counsel 
wgbtio  have  for  their  character,  to  prevent 
than  from  pressing  on  the  jury  doctrines  which 
thej  know  to  be  illegal  ?  Is  there  no  respect 
doe  from  the  jury  to  the  admonition  of  the 
ccrartt  If  irrelevant  testimony  be  to  be  ad- 
mitted, twenty  or  twenty-five  days,  or  more, 
majbo  spent  in  hearing  what  has  no  rolatiou 
to  the  subject,  and  cannot  alFcct  us.  It  is  in 
^n,  therefore,  to  proceed.  What  ou^^ht  we 
toeipect  from  the  court?  Its  authority.  If 
tbe  law  is  to  be  regarded,  we  have  a  ri^ht  to 
call  on  the  court  for  the  exercise  of  its  an- 
tborityto  prevent  the  introduction  of  illegal 
tttiimony. 

H  indeed,  as  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  said,  the 
coDsequences  of  this  interposition  of  the  court 
jroold  be  the  annihilation  of  the  rijihts  of  the 
JQ17, 1  would  imswer,  that  any  individual  on 
Wh  ought  to  be  sacrificed  rather  than  that  so 
peat  a  danger  should  bo  realized.  I  wish  not 
to  toach  so  inestimable  an  institution,  l^ut 
tiiere  exists  no  such  danger.  Why  do  we  wish 
to  hare  juries?  It  is  that  men  of  our  own 
condition,  and  who  have  a  fellow-feeling  for 
^  should  determine  controversies  and  try  ac- 
CQsations  against  individuals  among  us;  so 
tbt  00  standing  juris<liction  or  pennanent  tri- 
vial is  to  be  employed  to  dictate  the  fate  of 
•ny  individual.  It  is  a  wise  and  humane  regu- 
mon,  that  a  jury  should  thus  interpose  be- 
tween the  public  and  an  individual.  For  it  is 
Tery  improbable  that  oppression  will  ever  take 
pUee  on  that  side.  All  is  safe  while  decisions 
ire  on  the  side  of  tenderness.  No  precedent 
can  be  drawn  from  all  this  to  sanction  injustice 
or  oppressioD. 


It  is  objected  that  juries  would  thus  bo  pros- 
trated, and  that  the  court  might,  on  the  same 
principle,  decide  against  the  accused.  Who 
thus  complains?  Was  it  ever  argued  that  the 
rights  of  the  jury  and  the  safety  of  the  citizen 
were  destroyed  by  a  favorable  opinion  to  the 
accused  ? 

Let  a  Jeffreys  arise  and  succeed  you  on  that 
seat ;  let  hhn  arrogate  to  himself  what  powers 
he  pleases ;  let  him  encroach  on  privileges  and 
tyrannize  over  the  rights  of  juries,  and  all 
those  who  shall  advocate  them ;  yet  what  ex- 
amples would  he  take?  If  he  would  permit 
precedent  to  be  quoted  as  authority  before  him, 
would  he  take  the  exercise  of  mercy  for  his 
example  ? 

When  this  Jeffreys  shall  arise  he  will  not  act 
on  precedent,  but  will  boldly  bound  over  every 
barrier  if  he  wish  to  seize  his  victim ;  but  if  he 
were  to  follow  precedent,  ho  would  never  take 
one  on  tlio  side  of  mercy.  He  would  pursue 
an  example  of  rigid  severity  and  cruelty. 
Would  Judge  Chase  have  been  impeached,  if, 
in  the  case  of  Callender,  he  had  decided  on  the 
side  of  mercy ;  if  he  had  yielded  to  tlie  high- 
wrought  ])reten8ion3  of  Callender  ?  Would  he 
have  been  impeached  for  a  misdirection,  in  is- 
suing process,  had  he  directed  a  summons  to 
issue  instead  of  a  capias?  Sir,  it  is  a  phenome- 
non in  law  and  judicial  proceedings,  that  the 
accused  should  sufter  now  (as  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  insist),  in  order  to  provide  se- 
curity for  persons  who  may  be  accused  here- 
after ;  that  his  rights  must  be  t^ken  from  him, 
in  order  that  others  may  not  lose  theirs ! 

Sir,  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  people  have 
been  taught  to  bdicvo  that  we  mean  to  smother 
testimony.  I  liave  been  told  of  it  out  of  doors, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  general 
oj)inion.  Tliis  is  tlie  elleot  of  the  improper 
publicity  given  to  whatever  ])a>ses  here.  I 
have  remonstrated  ajrainstthis  malpractice,  but 
in  vain.  We  see  tliat  not  a  particle  of  intelli- 
gence is  rc'ceivod,  no  step  is  taken,  nothing 
happens  here,  which  is  not  in  twelve  hours 
miule  public.  This  intelligence  will  be  diftusetl, 
augmented,  and  distorted.  We  make  no  at- 
tempts of  this  sort.  These  reports  remain  un- 
contradicted, and  excite  prejudi«'es  against  us. 
I  wish  to  know,  then,  how  it  can  be  shown 
that  we  have  such  an  object  in  view.  Where 
is  the  proof  of  smothering  testimony  ?  We  de- 
ny the  truth  of  the  accusation.  We  wish  not 
to  supi)ress  te8tim(my,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  op- 
pose the  admission  of  what  is  not  lawful  evi- 
dence, since  so  much  prejudice  has  been  excited 
against  the  (wcused. 

Away,  then,  with  this  idea,  that  we  wisli  to 
suppress  testimony.  We  only  claim  what  the 
law  allows ;  ami  I  am  afraid  that  if  ho  be  de- 
prived of  this  right,  there  never  will  be  again 
found,  in  this  country,  a  tribunal  able  to  fortify 
itself  against  popular  clamor,  or  counsel  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  suifport  an  imfortunate  client 
against  ])0pular  fury.  I  want  no  precedents. 
I  want  nothing  but  pre-eminence  of  virtue  and 
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talents  to  discern  and  decide.  And  while  yon 
are  placed  on  the  Ecnt  of  justice,  we  foar  nut  to 
meet  tliat  hifih  tone  of  popularity,  ttiiit  popular 
race  nliicb  is  so  macli,  and,  we  say,  so  nnjustly 
inflamed  against  us;  if  not  met  now,  it  nerer 
can  be  met. 

We  are  told  that  erory  man  is  a  politician, 
and  even  judges  may  tw  so  hereafter.  Tlien 
we  shall  be  in  danger.  When  they  become  po- 
litical partisans  we  shaU  he  in  danger.  Tliis 
evinces  the  greater  necessity  of  adhering  in- 
flexibly to  principle. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  the  seas  for  ei- 
umples,  but  1  cannot  help  reminding  the  oonrt 
of  the  conduct  of  the  lllastHoua  Mansfield.  He 
stood,  on  a  critical  occmion,  as  this  conrt  stood 
St  the  beginning  of  this  trial.  I  am  inolmed  to 
believe  that  the  public  prejudice  has  relented ; 
but  suppose  it  to  be  still  in  ita  flill  fury,  the  sitn- 
ations  are  similar.  When  the  popular  freniy 
was  at  its  utmost  height  he  had  to  eDconnter  it. 
Ha  displayed  that  nnshohcn  firmness  which 
this  ooiut  now  feels.  Ho  was  ncmoved  by 
popular  clamor,  unawed  by  popular  fury.  lie 
want«d  no  popularity  but  that  which  he  was 
anrewonld  follow  him  and  survive  when  he  was 
no  more;  that  which  ever  pursnos  meritorious 
condnct,  the  high  meed  of  virtue,  which  is  the 
best  stimulus  to  the  most  honorable  exertions. 

If  il  were  to  be  said  that  we  want  authority 
and  precedent  lierefor  this  firmness  of  conduct, 
we  can  say  tliat  oar  Washington  is  recorded  in 
trials  not  wholly  dilferent.  He  was  once  in  a 
RitnatioD  where  he  might  have  been  alarmed 
with  what  was  called  the  popular  voice.  Ue 
was  assailed  by  popular  clamor  and  discontent, 
but  he  was  firm  to  his  purpose.  I  can  only  say 
that  he  would  have  been  without  a  historian  if 
he  had  not  withstood  them. 

An  argnment  has  been  already  used,  which, 
if  well  understood,  cannot  be  resisted.  I  feel 
it  to  bo  firmly  established,  bat  I  hope  the 

'"  ■  e  for  indulging  myself  in  further 


Sir,  1  believe  that  Blaniierha 
I  know  him  to  he  innocent,  a 
all  the  ctTorts  to  be  mode  again 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed 
criminality  on  Colonel  Burr. 
'  3  the  character  and  condact 

examining   the    principal — 

re  under  the  infiueuce  of 

.)  Is  not  this  an  inTitittio; 
the  rules  of  the  law  t  Blannet 
be  examined,  but  he  is  to  be 
guilt,  because  that  of  Mr.  Bnr 
bed.  Thie  is  done,  not  out  of  i 
him,  but  in  hatred  of  Bnrr.  T 
when  he  is  tried  as  a  prine^al, 

not?  Did  he  cmnmit  tAe 
according  to  law,  when  an  aco( 
fact  is  eiamined  or  tried,  tie  ■ 
did  he  abet  or  aid  him  who  coi 
and  not  whether  he  committed 
This  argonient  was  not  addre 
to  those  who  Burround  this  gr« 

But  the  constitution,  the  ] 
and  American  decisions  have 
show  that  tha  prime  mover  is  i 
principal.  I  will  examine  all 
constitution  is  what  I  tiave  ro 
what  I  will  first  consider. 

Mr.  Hay  says  that  he  wonW 
stitution  should  perish  thno  tj>< 
I  revere  both.  I  revere  the 
cause,  among  other  bloiwinga 
rights  of  juries;  and'  there- 
hears  me,  but  is  convinced  th 
cident  to  Uie  trial  by  jury  are  i 

The  constitution  is  not  ex 
subject;  and  if  it  be  not  ex] 
narrow  it)  Are  you  to  coq 
create  a  new  crime:,  not  only 
substance,  by  introducing  a  d< 
the  constitution  never  coatemi 
"liroonrinit"  as  a  crime  to  "a 
told  that  th« 
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n  loceraoiy  before  the  fact.  They  might 
ponish  this  and  other  accessorial  offences,  by  a 
jgir  ooming  within  the  sweeping  clause  which 
enpowera  Congress  to  make  ah  laws  which 
jbul  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  their 
oomerated  powers  into  effect. 

But  the  constitution  is  to  be  considered  ac- 
cording to  reason  and  moral  right ;  and  both 
•kk  if  a  transcendent  offender  be  to  slip  down 
into  an  accessory  f  The  answer  is,  that  if  rea- 
•on  which  judges  of  the  fitness  of  things,  moral 
right  which  gives  more  latitude,  or  even  com- 
mon aease,  be  permitted  to  add  persons  accord- 
ing to  diffiarent  men^s  ideas  of  propriety,  what 
■dTaatage  is  derived  from  the  principle  which 
hai  been  so  Ions  cherished,  that  pouul  laws 
■hall  be  eonstnied  strictly  ?  What  becomes  of 
the  doctrine  f  What  benefit  can  bo  had  from 
the  amstitution  containing  precise  terms  and 
n  express  enumeration  of  powers,  if  moral 
rifljbt  oommon  sense  and  reason,  according  to 
the  oivenity  of  human  opinions,  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  infer  and  imply  its  meaning  ?  Wo  may 
wiflij  these  to  Eutopia,  Oceana,  or  even  the 
rmm  of  Plato,  or  rather,  the  tribunal  of 
Draco:  for  wherever  they,  or  what  is  the  same 
things  men's  different  conceptions  of  tliem,  are 
to  detennine  what  ^all  be  right  construction, 
there  will  be  a  tribunal  of  blood.  Language 
moit  indeed  be  understood  as  the  world  under- 
•tands  it;  but  the  ideas  must  not  bo  extended 
b^yoad  the  natural  import.  I  will  ask  a  man 
of  the  most  common  understanding,  who  is  not 
ocHueeted  with  t^e  cause  of  Colonel  Burr, 
whether  a  man,  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  scene  of  operation,  can  be  the 
■ttoe  as  the  actual  perpetrator?  Wlicthcr  a 
man  coold  be  charged  as  present  at  the  spot, 
and  doing  an  act  when  ho  was  at  three  hundred 
miks^  diiftance  ?  What  would  bo  his  answer? 
Would  he  not  call  it  the  grossest  absurdity? 
Do«  not  the  very  idea  of  law  revolt  at  sueii  a 
conitruction?  The  constitution  does  not  iniposo 
it  The  common  law,  the  gentleman  admits, 
does  not  impose  it ;  but  common  sense  requires 
it!  So  that  common  sense  shall  say  absence  is 
presence,  and  shall  consider  one  man  as  an- 
other, and  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  breast  against 
Jnstice  ana  reason  I  It  is  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon nnderstanding  of  the  world.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  man  at  the 
distance  of  three  hundred  miles  can  bo  present. 
This  transcends  the  wildest  extravagance  of 
&ngr.  By  metaphysical  legerdemain  tlicy  an- 
liihilate  space  and  consolidate  identities ! 

Tlie  apprehensions  which  wore  entertained, 
and  the  dangers  predicted  but  a  short  tune  p:ist 
fiom  construction,  seem  to  have  been  soon  fur- 
gotten.    K  yon  begin  so  early  with  creating 
(fences  by  mere  analogy,  as  constructive  pres- 
ence, where  will  you  stop  ?    Trace  the  conse- 
(joences  of  taking  one  man  for  another.   Ketlect 
how  many  shades  and  approaches  there  are  to 
guilt    If  you  can  confound  these  without  dis- 
tinction, and  charge  a  man,  who  commanded 

act  to  bo  done  by  his  agent,  to  have  been 
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present  and  to  liave  done  it  himself;  it  yon 
charge  a  crime  directly  contrary  to  facts,  yon 
mislead  and  surprise;  you  are  arriving  at  a 
point  which  will  involve  doctrines  of  treason 
wluch  were  never  intended  by  the  framers  of 
the  constitution. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Hume's  history  which 
well  applies  to  this  subject  I  do  not  say  that 
it  will  be  considered  as  an  authority  in  a  case 
of  treason ;  but  it  merits  our  attention  as  sug- 
gesting useful  reflections  with  respect  to  the 
progress  of  guilt  and  tlie  promptitude  with 
which  the  agents  of  those  in  power  will  oppress 
and  destroy,  to  gratify  tlieir  employers.  The 
court  will  recollect  the  conduct  of  Henry  II. 
towards  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, whom  he  had  rdsed  from  a  low  station 
to  the  highest  offices ;  but  whom  he  cordially 
hated  and  persecuted  a  long  time,  on  account 
of  his  signal  ingratitude,  his  haughtiness,  and 
rigid  opposition  to  his  power,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  trea^oTi, 

Aft«r  iiu  naa  issued  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  some  of  tlie  king^s  best  friends, 
when  the  king  was  informed  of  it,  being  vehe- 
mently agitated,  he  burst  into  an  exclamation 
against  his  servants,  ^^  whose  want  of  zeal,"  he 
said,  ^^had  so  long  left  him  exposed  to  the 
enterprises  of  that  ungrateful  and  imperious 
prelate.''  Four  gentlemen  of  his  household, 
taking  these  passionate  expressions  for  a  hint 
for  Becket's  death,  immediately  commaiilooted 
their  thoughts  to  each  other,  and  swearing  to 
avenge  their  prince's  quarrel,  secretly  with- 
drew. They  took  different  routes,  but  moving 
in  concert,  and  having  an  eye  to  the  same  end, 
arrived  at  the  appoiiit<.>d  place  of  meeting  about 
the  same  time,  and  soon  committed  the  horrid 
deed  of  ossas^^iuation.  Thus  a  sup])Osed  hint 
from  a  prince  was  sufficient  fur  the  murder  of 
tlie  ])relate. 

When  the  constitution  was  debated  clause  by 
clause  in  the  convention,  it  was  not  insinuated 
by  any  of  its  oj>posers,  that  the  construction 
now  contended  for  should  ever  be  resorted  to. 
The  idea  was  never  advanced,  that  a  man  might 
bo  thns  made  a  traitor  by  fiction  and  relation, 
and  considered  as  constructively  present  and 
constructively  an  actor,  though  at  the  distance 
of  several  liundred  miles  frum  the  place  of 
action;  much  less  that  such  a  construction 
would  ever  be  countenanced  in  any  of  our 
courts  of  justice.  Not  even  so  much  as  a  con- 
jecture was  hazarded  to  that  eftect.  It  never 
entered  into  my  mind,  nor  do  1  believe  it  en- 
tered into  that  of  any  other  mcnibor  of  that 
body.  And  if  the  common  law,  with  this  doc- 
trine of  constructive  presence,  liad  been  a  part 
of  this  C(mstitution,  all  the  talents  on  earth 
would  never  have  been  able  to  have  carried  it 

The  i>0()})le  of  Virginia  lliought  themselves 
safe  on  this  subject.  The  construction,  now 
advocated,  was  not  avowed,  much  less  support- 
ed, in  the  State  Convention. 

It  is  contended  that  this  ought  to  be  con- 
strued by  the  some  rules  as  a  common  statutory 
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crime.  What  is  the  reason  why,  whMi  an  of- 
fence is  made  felony  bj  the  Btatat«,  it  has  aU. 
the  conscinencea  of  a  felony  at  common  law  1 
■When  the  legislature  declare  a  particular  of- 
fence in  poflitire  I^rma  to  he  a  felony,  then  it 
must  necessarily  in  the  nature  of  things,  like 
all  other  feloniea,  partake  of  thoir  incidents, 
nature  and  conseqaences;  for  it  would  not  be 
a  felony  without  having  the  qualities  and  con- 
ditions of  a  felony.  But  though  this  be  the  in- 
evitable con.itmction  when  a  felony  is  created 
in  general  terms  by  a  statnte,  yet  if  it  bo  not 
so  expressed,  it  is  not  to  be  interpreted  eo  as  to 
advance  the  remedy.  There  never  was  a  qnes- 
tlon  upon  it  as  applied  to  statutes  in  capital 
casea.  The  books  are  uniformly  agunet  it,  be- 
cause penal  laws  must  be  strictly  conetmed. 
The  courts  make  an  exception  in  iavor  of  the 
aooused,  when  there  is  the  smallest  departure 
from  the  letter  of  the  statute.  Is  it  not  a  prin- 
ciple that  wherever  a  port  fails  to  apply,  the 
reet  will  be  construed  not  to  apply  I  If  in 
England,  a  particnlar  crime  be  created  a  felony, 
that  is  the  gencrical  description  of  the  offence^ 
and  by  the  principles  of  tne  common  law.  all 
the  consequences  of  a  felony  at  conunon  law 
follow.  So  that  the  conimon  law  is  applied  to 
and  ingrafted  on  the  statute.  But  as  the  com- 
mon law  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States,  it 
cannot  bo  coustraotively  applied  to  trcasou.  It 
is  true  that  common  law  terms  are  adopted  in 
the  constitution  and  oertmn  laws  made  onder 
it;  but  they  are  not  used  in  reference  to  the 
common  law  as  a  system,  but  in  the  oxmuon 
aooeptation  as  mere  terms  of  art ;  of  which  the 
true  meaning  may  be  found  in  any  dictionary. 
And  in  relation  to  treason,  the  words  used 
mean  only  a  olassiflcatiou  of  the  crime.  They 
have  no  conneotion  with  the  common  law. 
How,  then,  is  it  to  be  interpreted  1  The  gen- 
tJeman  asks  what  the  raerobers  of  the  conven- 
tion would  have  said  of  this  caae,  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  members  of  the  convention  would 


it  was  left  to  the  futnre  care  of  the  i«c 
to  enact  laws  on  the  sutyect  and  pimm 
accessorial  agency ;  so  tSat  nothing  ib 
referred  to  the  imagination.  Whenlsw 
take  plaoe,  they  wonld  be  onderstoot 
plain  and  natural  sense  of  the  ternu  e' 
to  express  them. 

Mr.  Hay  and  Mr,  Wirt  have  availfr 
selves  of  a  learned  dcficription  of  tho  e1 
the  United  States,  and  the  effect  of  its  i 
clauses,  in  order  to  show  the  re^ponsil 
principal  traitora,  of  persona  ataodinf 
situation  of  the  accused;  and  that  it  i 
siblethat  it  could  ever  have  b^en  uiten 
they  ebould  escape  unptiniafaed.  The 
ture  may  pass  lawa,  at  any  time,  to 
their  impunity ;  hut  if  they  were  to  es 
legislative  failure  or  want  of  power, 
be  better  than  that  thie  cottrt  ebould  t 
its  authority  and  constme  that  t«  be 
which  is  not  so  within  the  tme  inesnit 
constitution;  which  it  would  do,  if  it 
consider  Colonel  Burr  as  present  and  i 

Both  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  allege, 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  ac 
that  ho  is  the  prime  uiover  and  projecl 
therefore,  he  ought  not  to  escape  pub 
If  ho  eacape,  is  it  not  becaase  the  if 
that  he  ought  to  escape  ?  Ongbt  tliej 
plmD,  if  the  law  pronounce  bim  lo 
cent?  Is  the  acquittal  of  the  accttf 
capital  case,  matter  of  regret!  Oo 
man  to  be  punished  but  according  toll 

By  what  rule,  then,  shall  this  qm 
decided?  By  example!  Wafihingtot 
was  assaOed  many  years  before  he  di 
ferson  has  been  also  assailed ;  and  B 
whose  character  was  aboTe  ceneure, 
assailed,  Hia  history  vvaa  assailed,-  h 
it  to  monkwid  to  judge  for  him ;  and 
will  do  him  justice.  (See  his  letter  to 
And  many  other  great  and  eminent  d 
have  been  in  like  manner   assailed. 
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» oo^  not  to  be  answered  till  it  call, 
protestations  of  innocence  on  earth 
ave  had  no  efifect.  They  would  hare 
imay  ailing  as  in  a  case  of  mnrder;  bnt 
f  proper  occasion,  Bnrr  did  commimi- 
l  answer  ererj  caU. 

ipartinff  to  confidential  friends  ?  It  will 
n  that  he  has  done  this  always.  After 
done  it^  they  assailed  him  worse.  If 
Its  like  these  prevail,  do  not  nse  a  cob- 
1;  but  give  an  air  of  magnanimity  to 
Ddaet  by  avowing  a  resolve  to  condemn 
6  tronble.  Ohoose  to  be  a  Bobespierre 
ly  of  Stoarts.  If  he  make  saoh  com- 
ions,  he  is  violently  assailed*  If  he  be 
le  ii  charged  with  mysterious  conduct 
s^  that  by  the  law  of  England,  all  per- 
Doemed,  principal  and  accessories,  are 
ponishable.  As  l£r.  Hay  says,  the 
orers  the  whole  ground;  what  is  not 
i  by  the  one  is  held  by  the  other. 
^t  Does  he  mean  to  say,  that  be- 
t  is  not  so  here,  because  the  whole 
Is  not  covered  here,  you  must  stretch 
'  soffidoitly  to  cover  it  ?  Is  this  his 
soi^lying  omitted  cases  ?  Suppose  an 
ely  preparatory,  as  writing  a  letter  to 
Mr  deputing  an  agent  to  encourage  by  a 
rho  nad  never  carried  arms,  nor  been 
Dohassett's,  nor  joined  them  at  the 
f  Onmberland  or  any  other  place,  could 
dieted  as  a  principal  who  had  carried 
1  levied  war  ?  However  unlawful  such 
d|^  be,  it  certainly  could  not  amount 
Dg  war.  What  the  law  would  be  on 
iMon,  I  will  not  venture  to  say ;  but  I 
fire  is  the  book  that  declares  it  to  be  an 
rryiog  war?  Compare  that  part  which 
ader  as  authority,  with  that  case,  or 
w  before  the  court,  and  you  will  find 
ther  case  would  be  treason  of  levyiug 
hough  a  person  who  forms  a  scheme 
locts  it  to  maturity,  and  is  at  the  head 
arty,  may  be  considered  as  a  principal, 
1^  only  performs  a  mere  preparatory 
niting  a  letter,  giving  an  advice  rela- 
hs  acts  at  Blannerhassett^s  island,  can- 
eemed  guilty  of  levying  war.  He  can- 
)  levied  war,  when  he  has  done  nothing 
m  to  advise.  To  advise  treason,  when 
Lb  not  actually  begun,  cannot  be  con- 
more  than  as  an  accessorial  act.  Is 
t  a  plain  difference  between  tiiese  two 

lan  who  instigates  another  to  murder  a 
considered  only  as  an  accessory;  be- 
t  in  a  situation  to  afford  immediate  as- 
to  the  person  who  perpetrates  the  act. 
pply  this  reasoning  to  Colonel  Burr,  as 
t  a  ^at  distance,  and  could  not  give 
te  aid  to  the  actors,  the  same  conclu- 
t  result :  that  he  could  not  be  consid- 
ny  other  light  than  that  of  an  accessory 
te  fact  The  gentieman  says  that  Bona- 
B  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Auster- 
9  know  that  he  commanded  the  army ; 


that  he  was  on  the  ground;  that  he  directed 
its  movements  and  laid  the  plan  of  the  battle, 
as  much  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  heat  of  the 
action.  He  was  present^  and  the  principal 
actor.  When  you  consider  this  case  accor^ag 
to  the  English  decisions,  you  can  never  believe 
that  l£r.  Burr  can  be  considered  as  being  at 
Blannerhassett^s  island. 

But  we  are  told  that  he  ia  not  said  to  be  at 
Blannerhassett's  island ;  that  he  is  not  alleged 
to  have  been  there.  The  indictment  charges 
him  with  having  committed  treason  on  Blan- 
nerhassett's  island,  with  a  great  multitude  of 
persons  traitorou^y  assembled  and  gathered 
together,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warluce  man- 
ner:  that  he  and  those  persons  joined  together 
at  Blannerhassett^s  island;  and  that  he  did 
with  them,  then  and  there,  ordain,  prepare,  and 
.kvj  war  against  the  United  States.  Is  not  this 
a  declaration  that  he  was  present?  Could  he 
have  joined  them  there  witbout  being  present 
with  them  ?  You  must  understand  mo(^  clearly, 
from  the  terms  of  the  indictment,  that  he  was 
actually  there.  It  admits  of  no  otiier  construo- 
tion.  But,  sir,  the  American  decisions  have 
been  quoted  upon  this  point  It  is  said  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case 
of  Bollman  and  Swartwout,  was  that  any  per- 
son "  who  performs  any  part,  however  minute, 
and  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  who  is  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy, 
shall  be  considered  as  a  traitor.''  The  import 
of  these  words,  "perform  any  part,  however 
minute,  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of 
action,"  as  meant  by  the  Supreme  Court,  has 
certainly  been  misunderstood  by  gentiemen. 
Does  tlie  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  mean 
by  these  words,  "minute  and  remote  part," 
that  a  party  may  be  indicted  as  present  who 
was  absent  ?  or  that  he  who  did  not  act,  but 
merely  advised,  shall  be  indicted  as  having 
actually  performed  a  part  ?  The  language  oi 
that  court  does  not  warrant  the  inference  that 
the  indictment  may  be  so  drawn  as  to  mislead, 
instead  of  giving  the  accused  notice  of  the  proof 
to  be  exhibited  against  him,  that  he  may  pre- 
pare his  defence.  Does  it  mean  that  a  person, 
at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  shall  be 
considered  as  present  ?  Does  it  mean  that  they 
shall  be  punished  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  guilt  ?  Does  it  mean  to  say  that  persons, 
in  the  character  of  accessories,  shall  be  pun- 
ished ?  Does  it  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no 
accessories  in  treason,  and  that  all  are  princi- 
pals ?  What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  opinion  ? 
It  must  be  this :  by  "  remote  from  the  scene  of 
action,"  must  be  intended  that  any  person,  di- 
rectly and  indissolubly  connected  with  the  party 
perpetrating  the  act,  though  not  at  the  spot, 
but  near  enough  to  give  immediate  aid  at  the 
time  and  place,  if  necessary,  is  to  be  considered 
as  engaged  in  the  plot  and  guilty  of  treason. 
The  ju^^  viewed  this  subject  without  con- 
sidering the  question  whether  a  man  could  be  a 
principal  notwithstanding  his  absence.  Such 
an  idea  never  occurred.   The  constitution  ought 
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to  be  oonstraed  according  to  the  plain  and  ob- 
Yioos  import  of  its  words.  It  will  be  in  danfi^r 
if  there  shoold  be  a  departure  from  this  con- 
Btmotion.  It  never  can  be  supposed  that  its 
framers  intended  that  this  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion shonld  be  indulged  in  its  ftitnre  exposition. 

Bnt,  saj  gentlemen,  whether  he  be  an  acces- 
sory or  a  principal,  the  indictment  stands  right 
I  deny  it,  sir.  YfQ  have  the  soundest  reasons 
to  say  that  it  cannot  be  supported  in  either  case. 
Begfo^ing  him  as  a  principal,  the  evidence  can- 
not support  it ;  and  as  It  does  not  charge  him 
as  an  accessory,  no  evidence  of  accessorial  acts 
could  prove  it.  The  specification  of  the  offence, 
according  to  the  evidence  to  be  brought  to  sup- 
port it,  has  been  always  held  necessary  in  Eng- 
uudd,  and  will  never  be  deemed  less  useful  by 
the  people  of  this  country.  Are  wo  to  regard 
Briti^  forms  and  precedents  ?  You  have  seen 
what  they  are.  There  have  been  several  quo- 
tations from  Hale  and  others  on  this  point. 
But  one  quotation  from  1  Hale,  p.  288,  would 
establish  my  position,  were  it  properly  under- 
stood, though  it  is  relied  on  by  them  to  show 
that  an  accessory  before  the  fact  may  be  in- 
dicted generally  or  specially.  This  authority 
shows  tnat  an  accessory  after  the  fact  must  be 
specially  charoed ;  that  the  indictment  against 
the  receiver  of  a  traitor  ^^  must  be  special  of  the 
receipt."  But  they  contend  that  the  accessory 
before  the  fact  may  be  generally  charged  from 
these  subsequent  words^  "and  not  generally 
that  he  did  the  thing,  which  may  bo  otherwise, 
in  case  of  one  that  is  a  procurer,  counsellor,  or 
consenter."  He  refers  to  Corner's  case,  as  well 
as  to  Arden's  case,  in  support  of  the  principle 
that  receivers  of  traitors  must  be  specially 
charged.  But  he  refers  to  no  authority  as  to 
an  accessory  before  the  fact.  Authorities  were 
read  yesterday,  to  show  that  indictments  for 
receiving  and  procuring  must  stand  on  the 
same  footing.  Mr.  Martin  having  so  fully  ex- 
plained them,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  ob- 
serve what  may  have  escaped  his  notice.  The 
words  on  which  they  found  their  argument, 
are,  "  which  may  be  otherwise  in  case  of  one 
that  is  a  procurer,"  &c.  Can  this  passage  be 
absurd  enough  to  mean,  that  though  a  receiver 
shall  be  specially  indicted,  so  as  to  be  informed 
of  the  charge  to  be  proved  against  him,  yet  a 
procurer,  whose  offence  is  more  heinous,  is  not 
to  be  notified  of  the  accusation  against  him,  but 
may  be  surprised  by  a  general  charge?  lie 
does  not  show  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  other- 
wise, nor  that  it  shall  be,  but  that  it  may  be 
otherwise.  That  he  intended  to  s])eak  of  in- 
dictments for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king 
is  unquestionable.  It  has  been  already  suffi- 
ciently shown,  that  such  indictments  charge 
tlie  compassing  or  imagining  tlie  death  of  the 
king  in  general  terms;  and  that  almost  any 
thing,  evincing  an  intention  to  kill  him,  or  to 
subvert  his  government,  is  sufficient  to  support 
such  a  general  aceusation. 

The  case  in  Kelynge,  before  referred  to,  sup- 
ports our  construction ;  and  Hale,  in  the  place 


just  quoted,  adds  that  if  the  reoelTer  wero  to  bt 
indicted  in  the  same  indictment  with  the  prin- 
cipal offender,  he  ought  to  be  ^^  indicted  epedal- 
ly  of  the  receipt."  And  in  the  2d  yoL  p.  888^ 
heretofore  quoted,  lie  suffidently  ahowi  that 
the  procurer  ought  also  to  be  apedaUy  oharged. 
Sir,  is  it  not  necessary  to  inquire  what  ia  the 
consequence  of  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Bnrrff 
If  it  be  accessorial,  the  indictment  most  diov 
the  "  quoTnodoy  Why  is  any  indictment  in  mj 
case  necessary?  Why  must  indictments  dii- 
tinguish  between  principal  actors  in  tnsson 
and  those  who  are  but  accessorial  agents  t  Be- 
cause it  informs  them  of  the  natnre  iA  tike  aeoh 
sation,  and  enables  them  to  defend  themselTSL 
The  indictment  against  the  adviser  or  iifuciusr 
ought  to  notify  him  of  the  act  of  which  he  ii 
considered  the  indirect  perpetrator.  Yon  mmt 
show  the  manner  in  which  he  is  liable. 

Nor  does  this  doctrine  rest  on  En^dBahn- 
thority  alone.  It  is  not  merely  foundedon  the 
common  law,  as  has  been  urged.  It  ia  sq^ 
ported  by  the  principles  of  plewiing^  whidi  we 
have  adopted.  The  forms  of  pleadkigshow  the 
sense  of  courts,  as  guides  to  reason,  the  eig^ith 
amendment  of  the  constitution  also  requires  it 
It  not  only  secures  the  eiyoyment  *'of  a  spee^f 
and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jurj  of  tbi 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shaU 
have  been  committed,"  but  also  that  the  ae- 
cused  "shall  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation,  confronted  with  tbi 
witnesses  against  him,"  &c. 

Consider  this  subject  attentively.  Kefleet  on 
the  mode  of  prosecution  which  ia  advocated, 
and  see  whether  it  do  not  deprive  na  of  this 
constitutional  privilege.  The  language  ctf  any 
man,  addressed  to  the  accused  on  this  subject, 
would  be,  "  You  are  charged  with  treason,  but 
you  are  to  be  iufonned  of  tlie  nature  and  caoM 
of  the  accusation,  so  as  to  enable  yon  to  pre- 
pare your  defence."  The  indictment  ia  shown 
him.  It  tells  liim  that  he  actually  levied  war 
by  reusing  men  and  committing  acts  on  a  par- 
ticular day  and  at  a  particular  place.  Knowing 
his  innocence  of  tlie  charge,  he  pleads  not 
guilty,  and  produces  testimony  to  prove  thatht 
was  not  there ;  that  during  the  whole  time  he 
was  many  hundred  miles  distant,  or  peihaps 
beyond  sea.  Against  all  this,  when  he  comes 
to  be  tried,  he  is  told,  "It  was  notyouthtf 
raised  the  army.  We  do  not  mean  that  yoo 
were  there  in  person.  You  needed  not  to  havt 
summoned  twenty  or  thirty  witnesses  to  prove 
that  you  were  not  present.  But  yon  did  what 
wo  insist  is  the  some  thing  as  levying  war. 
You  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  you  advised  the 
thing  to  be  done."  He  would  very  naturally 
answer,  "  If  that  be  your  meaning,  I  have  been 
misled  and  deceived ;  I  am  not  prepwed  fiv 
trial,  and  I  pray  tliat  the  cause  may  be  con- 
tinued." But  he  is  told,  "  Your  prayer  cannot 
be  granted.  The  jury  are  sworUf  and  yon  must 
take  your  trial." 

Now,  sir,  should  it  be  in  the  power  of  any 
government  thus  to  mislead  ana  destroy  any 
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iaj select  for  its  victim?  (I  do  not 
»  saj  that  such  is  the  disposition  of 
mment;  nay,  I  am  snre  that  it  is  not) 
lild,  who  coold  read  the  constitation, 
ppose  that  it  oonld  be  eyer  so  con- 
Yet^  sir,  what  babies  we  were  if  we 
the  constitation  to  be  thus  correctly 
il  If  this  oonstmction  be  adopted 
mcifis  of  indictment  admitted,  it  will 
nia  very  paUadiom  of  onr  safety  into 
nent  of  destruction.  Mr.  Hay  knows 
tend  nothing  offensive  to  hun;  bnt 
tcOs  me  that  his  indictment  fits  tiiis 
deceives  ns.  He  ddndes  ns  into  a 
norance  of  the  accusation,  and  drags 
lid  to  the  scaffold.  This  is  the  most 
e  hardship.  Examine  history  from 
Ding  of  the  world,  yon  will  find  noth- 
lia  character  ci  an  American  legisla^ 
^  professing  to  be  the  votaries  of  lib- 

to  admire  the  principles  of  a  free 
on,  would  permit  such  horrid  oppres- 
heir  citizens;  to  keep  them  in  the 
Lold  ont  the  semblance  of  security  to 
I,  but  to  expose  it  to  inevitable  de- 
[  Sir,  I  could  mention  a  thousand 
pression  that  would  not  be  so  severe 
The  party  accused  is  entrapped  and 
He  is  taken  by  surprise,  and  forced 
d  with  the  rope  round  his  neck,  with- 
leans  of  preparation  or  defence.  This 
ice ;  not  a  phantom  of  the  imagination. 
B  of  trial,  the  instruments  of  nominal 
re  to  be  wrought  up  into  an  engine  of 
m.  We  call  on  you  as  guardians  of 
itntion,  as  far  as  depends  on  your  acts, 
tre  it  from  violation.  I  ask  you  to  re- 
he  diflSculty  of  repairing  the  mischiefs 
)res8ive  construction,  and  permitting, 
d,  encroachments  on  the  dearest  privi- 
be  people.  If  this  attempt  be  success- 
■e  wiU  persecution  stop?  If  this  be 
ftte  has  sealed  it  in  your  mind,  and  the 
ly  to  force  it.  I  feel  myself  so  much 
'  the  idea  of  the  effect  that  this  doc- 
ild  have,  that  did  I  not  know  that  it 
a  a  pure  source,  without  any  intention 

or  oppress,  I  would  be  alarmed.  I 
r,  as  Paul  said  to  Agrippa,  Believest 
he  constitution  ?    I  know  thou  dost. 

to  save  this  rock  of  our  salvation. 
If  I  do  not  care.  I  have  not  much  to 
1  respect  to  the  remainder  of  my  life, 
ly  children  I  feel  the  affection  and  so- 
atural  to  a  parent ;  and  for  my  coun- 
I  sentiments  of  patriotism  which  bc- 
)ry  good  citizen.  Let  not  the  great 
I  of  public  liberty  be  undermined.  I 
that  the  rights  of  the  citizen  may  not 
ated  at  the  shrine  of  faction  and  per- 

that  innocence  may  not  be  ingulfed 
option  of  the  doctrine  of  the  prosecu- 
aerican  judges  never  can  do  this.  I 
r  to  use  language  too  strong;  Ameri- 
s  dare  not  do  iL 
mdolph  here  replied  to  several  argu- 


ments of  the  opposite  oonnadi ;  he  then  ccmeliid- 
ed  his  speech  as  follows.] 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  of  force,  to  what  has  been  already 
said  on  that  subject  According  to  whiMt  has 
been  often  observed  in  the  coarse  of  this  trial, 
the  crime  consista  of  the  beginning,  the  pro- 
gress, and  consnmmatioo,  in  the  course  of  which 
some  force  must  be  exhibited.  A  man  might 
begin  a  crime  and  stop  short,  and  be  Ur  frmn 
committing  the  act  He  might  go  on  one  step 
still  further,  without  incurring  guilt  It  u 
only  the  completion  of  the  crime  uat  the  law 
punishes.  Suppose  an  army  were  embodied  by 
Mr.  Burr,  and  they  only  assembled  and  sepft* 
rated  without  having  committed  any  act;  what 
would  the  government  have  to  complain  off 
When  they  punish  a  man  for  murdering  an- 
other, it  Ib  l^cause  he  is  dead.  When  a  maa 
is  punished  for  a  robbery,  it  ia  because  a  per- 
son has  been  put  in  fear  and  his  property  taken 
from  him  witnout  his  consent  So  it  is  with 
respect  to  every  other  crime ;  while  it  is  in  an 
incipient  state  it  is  disregarded.  No  person  ia 
punishable  who  is  only  charged  with  such  an 
mchoate  incomplete  offence.  The  intention  ia 
never  punished.  In  such  cases  time  is  allowed 
for  repentance,  at  any  time  before  its  consum- 
mation. Such  an  offence  as  this  is  never  pun- 
ishable, unless  in  the  case  of  a  conspiracy ;  and 
even  on  a  prosecution  charging  that  offence 
specially,  the  act  of  conspiring  must  be  sadsfeu)- 
torily  established.  Here  no  ii^jury  has  arisen 
to  the  coDunonwealth.  No  crime  has  been 
perpetrated.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  there 
were  preparations  to  commit  it  As  far  as 
communications  have  been  made  to  the  govern- 
ment, there  is  no  possibility  of  proving  a  com- 
plete act,  yet  those  accused  must  be  punished. 
Then  their  rule  of  law  is,  that  wherever  there 
is  a  beginning  of  a  crime,  it  shall  be  punished 
lest  it  should  grow  to  maturity !  Is  this  the 
spirit  of  American  legislation  and  American 
justice?  Is  it  the  spirit  of  its  free  constitution 
to  consider  the  germ  as  the  consunmiation  of 
an  offence  ?  the  intention,  so  difficult  to  be  as- 
certained and  so  easy  to  be  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood,  as  the  act  itself?  In  such  a 
system  it  may  be  a  source  of  lamentation  that 
no  more  than  death  can  be  inflicted  on  the 
completion  of  the  crime.  Death,  death,  is  te 
be  the  universal  punishment,  the  watchword  of 
humane  legislation  and  jurisprudence! 

When  we  mentioned  the  idea  of  force,  I  was 
not  a  little  amazed  at  the  manner  in  which 
they  attempted  to  repel  the  argument  It  was 
said  that  they  were  prepared  to  show  potential 
force ;  that  fear  was  used ;  that  an  assemblage 
was  drawn  together  to  act  on  the  fears  of  the 
people.  This  fear  begins  at  New  Orleans 
mounts  the  Mississippi  against  the  stream,  and 
fixes  itself  at  Blannerhassett's  island.  Henry 
IV.  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  predictions  of  the 
Jesuits.    They  determined  to  destroy  him,  and 

Predicted  that  he  would  faU ;  and  he  did  faU. 
may  safely  admit  that  fear  really  existed  at 
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r  Orleaiu,  bi 

1  to  ezotte  it  liad  it  in  liia  power  most 
effeotullv  to  do  M.  A  great  oonspiraoj  with 
vaat  nnmbera  and  means  is  feigned.  A  partion'- 
Ur  d»  is  aonoonoed  aa  the  time  of  attack. 
The  militia  are  bronj^t  togetlier.  The;  "  sor- 
nnmd  the  dtr,  spread  tlie  alann  in  the  ooffee- 
honasB  and  ouier^uUia  places ;  guard  the  river, 
for  they  are  ocmung  in.  the  next  flood  of  the 
IDaaismppl."  Thus  t«rror  and  i^prehension 
were  ezdted  hj  twry  stratagem  imaginable. 
Are  we  to  be  aaorifioed  b^  base  and  inaidioni 
arta  like  these  T  by  the  artifices  of  a  man  inter- 
ested in  OQT  deatmotion  to  effect  his  own  pre- 
serrationl 

I  have  done,  dr.  I  find  myself  hart  that  I 
ooold  not  KiTe  a  greater  scope  to  my  feelings 
ML  thia  all-unportant  sntijeot.  I  will  only  add 
one  remark,  which  I  hope  will  be  ezonsed  sod 
eonMdered  as  ^tplying  to  all  who  oh»)ui7  the 
saored  seat  of  Jostioe.  Jndgee  have  passed 
throQ^  the  temple  of  virtue  and  arrived  at 


that  of  honor;  bat  we  find  tliat  it  is  i 
oree  from  the  free  will  of  the  people^ 


not  seen  immediately  to  move,  it  ii 
The  rapidity'  deoeivea  the  ai^t. 
means  to  stand  firm  in  that  templo  m 
his  hand  on  the  statne  ot  viadom,  Qu 
of  whiohisali<Mi.  These  ara  tbe  onlj 
by  which  tl:ey  can  he  naeftal  in  their  1 
station.  F<^nilar  cffiudon  and  Qm  vie 
clamor  of  puly  they  will  disreRaid. 
more  necessary,  as  jndges  may  Hereaf 
in  politics ;  and  they  are  bat  men,  an' 
pie  are  divided  into  parties.  In  tide 
of  political  anhn<Mity,  Jostioe  is  eome 
gotten  or  sacrificed  to  mistaken  zeal  i 
dioo.  We  look  up  to  the  jadiciary  to 
One  thing  I  am  certain  of;  that  yoi 
look  at  oonsei^Tienoee ;  that  yoa  w 
mine  "JIat  juitttia,"  let  the  reaalt  1 
may. 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

tie  year  1780,  '^  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  Grange,"  in  Ajrahire,  Scotland^  married 
le  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Pollock,  hj  whom  he  had  seyeral  children.  Jamea, 
the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  was  the  fourth  son.  Being  bred  a  merchant^  he 
the  West  Indies  in  search  of  fortune ;  but,  through  a  too  liberal  and  "  easy  temper,*^ 
ere  reverses,  and  subsequently  lived  in  pecuniary  dependence.  He  married  a  daugh- 
;te,  one  of  the  Huguenots  who  fled  from  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
had  several  sons,  of  whom  Alexander  was  the  youngest 

ir  Hamilton  was  born  in  Nevis,  one  of  the  British  West  Indian  islands,  on  the 
January,  1757.  On  the  decease  of  his  mother,  which  occurred  while  he  was  quite 
fts  placed  with  one  of  her  relatives,  who  resided  at  Santa  Cruz.  Here  he  acquired 
»  of  the  French  and  English  languages,  the  former  of  which  he  afterwards  wrote 
ith  the  ease  and  fluency  of  a  native.  He  early  displayed  an  ardent  fondness  for 
nitfl,  became  a  lover  of  books,  and  devoted  his  hours  to  miscellaneous  reading,  un- 
mce  of  Doctor  Knox,  a  respectable  Presbyterian  clergyman,  "  who,  delighted  with 
I  of  his  mind,  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  welfare." 

le  was  placed  in  the  counting-room  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Gruger,  a  wealthy  and  most 
shant  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  this  capacity  he  manifested  the  greatest  fidelity  and  atten« 
K)on  attracted  the  attention  of  his  patron.  But  he  aspired  to  a  loftier  position.  The 
tmptings  of  his  mind  "  looked  far  beyond  the  details  of  his  avocation.  In  a  letter  to 
boolfellows,  written  about  this  period,  he  said,  "  I  contemn  the  grovelling  condition 
)T  the  like,  to  which  my  fortune  condemns  me,  and  would  willingly  risk  my  life, 
ay  character,  to  exalt  my  station.  I  am  confident  that  my  youth  excludes  me  from 
■  immediate  preferment,  nor  do  I  desire  it ;  but  I  mean  to  prepare  the  way  for  fu- 
oh  was  the  purpose  of  Hamilton  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  He  continued  his  stu- 
he  few  leisure  hours  he  could  command  from  his  laborious  mercantile  duties,  per- 
elf  in  mathematics,  ethics,  and  general  biography.  Among  his  favorite  authors 
nd  Plutarch,  on  the  last  of  which  he  prepared  several  curious  notes  and  observa- 
Iso  often  exercised  his  powers  in  composition  on  various  subjects.  On  the  occasion 
s  hurricane  which  swept  over  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  the  autumn  of  1772,  before 
d  passed  away,  he  prepared  a  description  of  the  scene,  which  was  published  in  the 
island  of  St.  Christopher's,  where  it  excited  universal  attention,  and  finally  led  to 
eferment.  His  friends  and  patrons,  on  learning  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  "  ele- 
icise  description,"  determined  to  send  him  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
>ugh  education.  He  left  the  West  Indies  a  short  time  after,  and  arrived  at  Boston 
I  of  October,  177^.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  New  York,  where  he  at  once  en- 
e  society  of  its  most  learned  and  distinguished  families. 

)r  he  was  plciced  in  the  celebrated  grammar  school  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey, 
hen  under  the  patronage  of  Governor  Livingston  and  Ellas  Boudinot,  and  the  imme- 
ision  and  instruction  of  Francis  Barber,  afterwards  a  distinguished  and  accomplished 
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officer  in  the  American  armj,  Finiahing  his  preparatorj  stadiea,  b«  entered  Ejb 
luDbia)  College,  where  he  bood  "gave  eitraordin&c?  displajs  of  richness  of  geoi 
of  mind." 

While  in  college  Hsmilton  conUnned  his  habit  of  composition  with  great  applti 
cess.  Borne  of  his  poetical  prodoctions  are  still  extant,  and  evince  no  ordinal 
talent  for  satire  was  also  exercised  at  this  tune.  "  John  Holt,  who  then  pnbliEihed 
in  Kew  York,"  says  Troap,  "had,  hy  his  zeal  in  the  American  caose,  drawn  npc 
invectives  of  all  the  ministeriaf  writers ;  these  iDveotives  Hamilton  borlesqaed  in  < 
with  great  wit  and  homor.  He  also  presented  ma  with  a  mannscript  of  fiigitiTe 
I  considered  as  a  strong  evidence  of  the  elasticitj  of  lus  genios,  and  have  often.  Is 
was  lost  with  mj  books  and  papers  doriLg  the  war." 

On  the  sixth  of  Jnlj,  1774,  "the  great  meeting  in  the  fields"  waa  holden,  t 
rights  of  the  colonies,  and  resist  the  tjranuj  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  the  eorlies 
of  the  British  Ministry's  policy  of  compnlsion.  Here  Hamilton  appeared  and  fir 
the  pnbUo  deliberatiena.  "  The  noveltj  of  the  atteiL jit,"  says  his  son,  "  his  70 
nance,  his  slender  and  diminntive  fbrm^  awakened  onriosity  and  arrested  attentii 
by  tiie  scene  before  him,  he  at  first  hesitated  and  filtered ;  but  as  he  proceeded, 
scionsly,  to  ntter  his  acoostomed  reflections,  his  mind  wanned  with  the  themei,  hi 
renewed,  and  after  a  diaooB^on  clear,  oogent,  and  novel,  of  the  great  piinoiples  i 
controversy,  ha  depicted,  in  glowing  colors,  the  long-continned  and  long-endured 
the  mother  oonntry ;  he  insisted  on  the  dnty  of  reBietance,  pointed  to  the  meam 
of  snooesa,  and  deacribed  the  waves  of  rebellion  sparkling  with  fire,  and  washiii 
shores  of  England  the  wrecks  of  her  power,  her  wealth,  and  her  glory.  The  br 
ceased  as  he  closed,  and  the  whispered  mnnnnr,  'It  is  a  oollegianl  it  ia  a  ooUci 
in  loud  expressiona  of  wonder  and  applause  at  the  eloquence  of  the  young  etra 
winter  of  1774  and  early  part  of  the  year  17t5,  he  pnblished,  anonymoosly-,  aom 
gnmenta  &voring  the  pacific  measures  of  defence  recommended  by  0<mgres8,  ai 
the  policy  of  domestic  numnfaotnres  as  the  means  of  rendering  less  neceasary  Um 
commerce.  He  also  insisted  npon  the  rights  of  the  colonies  to  oonstitational  trt 
fory,  and  freedom  from  taxation,  except  by  th^  own  oonaent.  In  thia  diaouM 
posed  by  Dr.  Oooper,  the  President  of  tlie  coHege  of  which  he  was  a  member,  1 
wita  and  politicians  of  the  ministerial  side  of  the  qneetion,  all  of  whom  prononnt 
suppose  that  so  young  a  man  as  Hamilton  conid  be  their  opponent.  He  yrta  the 
oracle  of  the  patriots,  and  as  snch  was  beloved  and  honored  by  them. 

On  the  oommenoement  of  the  war  in  I77S,  Hamilton  waa  among  the  first  to 
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ooDsommated  with  the  greatest  ability  and  judgment.  At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  which  oo- 
oorred  in  the  month  of  Jane  following,  he  was  on  the  field  under  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  and 
displayed  the  greatest  actiTity,  skill  and  courage.  The  same  year  he  was  selected  to  meet  the 
British  conmiissioners  for  consultation  respecting  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners. 

Htmilton  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  finances  of  his  country,  which  hod  become  involved 
in  great  disorder.  The  depreciation  of  paper  money,  which  had  been  issued  in  enormous  quanti- 
tiaa,  destroyed  public  fiaith  and  credit,  and  the  government  and  army  were  reduced  to  the  severest 
diitreflB  and  want.  This  pressure  was  more  severely  felt  at  head-quarters.  Hamilton's  position 
in  the  £unily  of  Washington  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  effect  upon  his  chief,  and 
herealized  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  decisive  relief.  In  this  situation  he  addressed  an 
nonymoos  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  one  of  the  first  commercial  gentlemen  of  the  period,  and 
tiMD  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  suggested  a  plan  to  place  the  finan- 
cial affiurs  of  the  country  upon  a  firm  basis.  The  restoration  of  depreciated  paper  money,  the 
ctrmicy  and  good  faith  of  the  country  was  to  be  brought  about  in  a  foreign  loan,  to  the  extent 
of  two  millions  sterling,  assisted  by  a  vigorous  taxation,  and  a  United  States  Bank,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  foreign  as  well  as  by  domestic  loans  in  the  depreciated  currency  at  a  very  low  ratio. 
Hua  bank  was  to  be  continued  ten  years,  &nd  was  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  public  and  private 
fintb— was  to  form  the  medium  of  circulation,  absorb  the  depreciated  paper,  and  supply  the 
rapiisite  loans  to  the  government  This  plan  was  in  pirt  adopted  by  Congress,  through  the 
ageney  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  a  voluntary  institution,  which  on  the  twenty-second  of 
June,  1780,  was  reported  to  Congress  and  received  their  patronage.  About  this  time  Hamilton 
tddreaeed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Duane,  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  in  which  he  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  general  convention  for  the  reorganization  of  the  government,  and  indicated  the 
node  of  urging  its  necessity  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  "  sensible  and  popular  writings, 
wlueh  should  conform  to  the  views  of  Congress : "  thus  hinting  at  the  idea  which  originated  the 
Mtralut,  whose  far-reaching  views  on  national  polity  so  eminently  aided  in  the  adoption  of 
the  present  Federal  Constitution.  This  is,  without  doubt,  the  ablest  production  on  the  affairs 
oi  the  Union  that  appeared  during  the  Revolution.* 

Colonel  Hamilton  married  the  second  daughter  of  General  Schuyler  on  the  fourteenth 
of  December,  1780,  and  from  that  time  became  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Xew  York.  In  the 
foflowing  February  he  left  the  family  of  General  Washington,  but  still  continued  in  the  army. 
Bong  now  relieved  from  the  duties  of  an  aid,  ho  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  situation 
of  tlw  coontry,  which  was  then  encompassed  with  difficulties  and  dangers.  The  public  credit 
wai  hastening  to  an  unfavorable  termination.  In  this  crisis  ho  submitted  the  plan  of  a  national 
^«k  to  Mr.  Morris,  tlie  superintendent  of  finance,  as  the  only  alternative  that  could  give  a 
Moad  piper  credit  to  government  and  render  it  successful  and  safe.  This  plan  was  laid  before 
Congreaa  on  the  seventeenth  of  May ;  on  the  twenty-sixth  it  was  adopted,  and  soon  after  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  the  Bank  of  North  America.  That  institution,  with  the  aid  of 
tie  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  which  had  been  established  during  the  previous  year,  was  of  ines- 
timable service  in  restoring  the  credit  of  the  country,  developing  its  resources,  and  carrying  on 
tbe  conclading  scenes  of  the  war.  This  year  Hamilton  commenced  a  series  of  essays,  under 
tbe  title  of  The  Continentalut^  in  which  he  examined  and  discussed  the  features  of  the  origi- 
ttl  confederacy,  and  enumerated  the  powers  with  which  it  ought  to  bo  clothed.  The  later  num- 
^  of  this  series  were  not  prepared  until  after  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  at  which  Colonel  Ham- 
ftoQwas  present. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  family  of  Washington,  he  was  exceedingly  solicitous  to  obtain 
lieparate  command  in  some  light  corps.  This  desire  was  at  last  gratified,  and  he  was  attached 
to  the  division  under  the  command  of  his  friend  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  and  distinguished  himself 
io  leading  a  night  attack  upon  the  British  redoubts  at  Yorktown.  This  was  the  last  act  of 
Colonel  Hamilton's  military  life.  On  the  termination  of  the  active  duties  of  the  war,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  1782  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  New 

*  Life  of  AlexftBder  Hamilton,  bj  his  son,  toL  1,  pp.  884-805. 
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Tork.  In  Oie  mimmer  of  the  uin«  jeit  he  was  qtpointod  b  delegate  to  Ooi 
Utnre  of  New  York,  and  in  the  fnibMqnent  November  took  hU  aeat  in  tli 
eontinned  until  the  antmnn  of  Uie  next  year.  In  this  station  be  maniCMtoi 
most  disinterested  ceal  for  the  nelfare  of  the  ooontry,  in  apholding  the  honoi 
ag^nst  the  attaoks  of  the  discontents  of  the  annr  and  the  clamor  of  paUie 
retnrn  of  peace,  and  after  the  reooTeiy  of  New  Tork  in  the  fall  of  1T88,  he  n 
of  law ;  but  the  pablio  afiUrs  atill  oconpied  his  thonghte.  In  the  latter  par 
hie  celebrated  pampbleta,  addressed  "to  the  considerate  citiiens  of  Nev 
.  dgnatnre  of  Phecion,  excited  universal  attention,  and  drew  forth  able  ropUi 
tnree  of  Anti-Phononite,  3£mtor,  and  osiers. 

Oolonel  Uamilton  did  not  remain  long  ont  of  public  life.  la  1786  bo  ' 
General  Assemhlr  bom  the  city  of  New  York,  and  distingiuahed  himself  b^ 
the  dangers  and  erila  that  hong  over  the  country.  His  services  in  settling  tl; 
existed  at  that  Idme  oonseqaent  npon  the  independence  of  Yermcmt,  were 
devotedness  he  displayed  in  reconunending  the  establishment  of  a  federa 
prompt  and  energetic.  He  was  appointed  to  attend  the  oonveatjtaii  at  Fhila^ 
after  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitntion  by  that  body,  he  urged  its  tvOS 
nation  and  vindication  of  its  principles,  in  that  celebrated  and  immortal  woi 
On  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  convention,  Colonel  Hamilton  appeared  ■ 
active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  formation  of  the  constitntion,  and  Ms  fnmJUa 
plea,  rendered  his  sitoalJon  one  of  great  responsibility.  This  he  aoatidned  wiUi 
and  sncceM.  His  speeches  on  that  occasion  evince  the  wisdom  of  the  oo 
eloquence  of  the  finished  orator. 

In  1T8S,  Oolouel  Hamilton  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  United  States 
rmo^ued  nntil  January,  1TB5.  His  success  in  restoring  the  pnblio  oonfideu 
financial  afi'urs  of  the  nation  npon  a  anre  and  solid  foundation,  is  too  wd 
notice  here.  "How  he  fiilfilled  the  duties  of  such  a  place,  at  such  a  time^** 
Webster,  "  the  whole  ooontry  perceived  with  delight,  and  the  whole  wwU 
tiou.  Ho  Emote  the  rook  of  the  national  reeotiroes,  and  abundant  trtreBms 
forth.  He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  the  pnblio  credit,  and  it  sprang  opon  i 
birth  of  Uinerva,  from  the  brahi  of  Jove,  was  hardly  more  sadden  or  moi 
financial  system  of  the  United  States,  as  it  bnret  forth  from  the  coneep 
Hamilton."  t 

The  war  between  England  and  the  repnblio  of  France  broke  ont  di 
Hamilton's  secretaryship.    As  a  member  of  Washington's  cabinet,  he  adroi 
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16  was  appointed  inspeotor-general — a  trust  which  did  not  prerent  the  praotice  of  his 
t,  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  a  duel  with  Aaron  Burr,  on- 
li  of  July,  180i.    The  particulars  of  this  event  are  too  £Euniliar  for  repetition  in  this 
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Oonyention  of  New  York,  on  the 
I  (^  June,  1788,  the  second  section  of 
irtide  of  the  constitution  having  been 
1  the  following  amendment  proposed, 
li^  That  it  is  proper  that  the  number 
sntatives  be  fixed  at  the  rate  of  one 
f  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  to  be 
Bd  on  the  principles  mentioned  in  the 
)etion  of  the  first  article  of  the  con- 
until  they  amount  to  three  hundred; 
xhf  they  shall  be  apportioned  among 
B,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  in- 
i  of  the  States  respectively :  and  that 
6  first  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the 
tttes  shall  be  entitied  to  choose  double 
ber  of  representatives  for  that  pur- 
ittomed  in  the  constitution  ;^*  Mr.  Ham- 
lesaed  the  convention  as  follows : 

Jraomah:  The  honorable  member, 
ce  yesterday,  went  into  an  explanation 
ety  of  circumstances  to  prove  the  ex- 
of  a  change  in  our  national  govern- 
1  the  necessity  of  a  firm  union ;  at  the 
le,  he  described  the  great  advantages 
lis  State,  in  particular,  receives  from 
ederacy,  and  its  peculiar  weaknesses 
•tracted  from  the  Union.  In  doing 
livanced  a  variety  of  arguments,  which 
wious  consideration.  Gentlemen  have 
eome  forward  to  answer  him.  He 
I  treated  as  having  wandered  in  the 
lelds  of  fancy;  and  attempts  have 
de  to  take  off  from  the  minds  of  the 
e  that  sober  impression  which  might 
ted  from  his  arguments.  I  trust,  sir, 
rvations  of  this  kind  are  not  thrown 
ist  a  light  air  on  this  important  sub- 
>  give  any  personal  bias  on  the  great 
before  us.  I  will  not  agree  with  gen- 
ho  trifle  with  the  weaknesses  of  our 
and  suppose  that  they  are  enumerated 
r  a  party  purpose,  and  to  terrify  with 
l^ers.  No;  I  believe  these  weaknesses 
,  and  pregnant  with  destruction.  Yet, 
weak  our  country  may  be,  I  hope  we 
'er  sacrifice  our  liberties.  If,  there- 
i  full  and  candid  discussion,  the  pro- 
stem  shall  appear  to  have  that  ten- 
r  God^s  sake,  let  us  reject  it.  But  let  us 
ke  words  for  things,  nor  accept  doubt- 


ful surmises  as  the  evidence  of  truth.  Let  us 
consider  the  constitution  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately, and  attend  to  those  things  only  which 
merit  consideration. 

No  arguments  drawn  firom  embarrassment  or 
inconvenience  ought  to  prevul  upon  us  to  adopt 
a  system  of  government  radically  bAd;  yet  it 
is  proper  that  these  arguments,  among  others, 
should  be  brought  into  view.  In  doing  this, 
yesterday,  it  was  necessary  to  reflect  upon  our 
situation ;  to  dwell  upon  the  imbecility  of  our 
Union ;  and  to  consider  whether  we,  as  a  States 
could  stand  alone.  Although  I  am  persuaded 
this  convention  will  be  resolved  to  adopt  no- 
thing that  is  bad,  yet  I  think  every  prudent  man 
will  consider  the  merits  of  the  plan  in  connec- 
tion with  the  circumstances  of  our  country; 
and  that  a  rejection  of  the  constitution  may  in- 
volve most  fatal  consequences.  I  make  tiiese 
remarks  to  show,  that  though  we  ought  not  to 
be  actuated  by  unreasonable  fear,  yet  we  ought 
to  be  prudent. 

This  day,  sir,  one  gentieman  has  attempted 
to  answer  the  arguments  advanced  by  my  hon- 
orable friend ;  another  has  treated  him  as  hav- 
ing wandered  from  the  subject.  This  being 
the  case,  I  trust  I  shall  be  equally  indulged 
in  reviewing  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made. 

Sir,  it  appears  to  me  extraordinary,  that 
while  gentlemen  in  one  breath  acknowledge 
that  the  old  confederation  requires  many  mate- 
rial amendments,  they  should  in  the  next  deny 
that  its  defects  have  been  the  cause  of  our  po- 
litical weakness,  and  the  consequent  calamities 
of  our  country.  I  cannot  but  infer  from  this, 
that  there  is  still  some  lurking,  favorite  imagi- 
nation, that  this  system,  with  corrections,  mi^t 
become  a  safe  and  permanent  one.  It  isproper 
that  we  should  examine  this  matter.  We  con- 
tend that  the  radical  vice  in  the  old  confedera- 
tion is,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  apply  only 
to  States  in  their  corporate  capacity.  Has  not 
every  man  who  has  been  in  our  legislature  ex- 
perienced the  truth  of  this  position  f  It  is  in- 
separable from  the  disposition  of  bodies  who 
have  a  constitutional  power  of  resistance,  to 
examine  the  merits  of  a  law.  This  has  ever 
been  the  case  with  the  federal  requisitions.  In 
this  examination,  not  being  furnished  with  those 
lights  which  directed  the  deliberations  of  the 
general  government,  and  incapable  of  embracing 
the  general  interests  of  the  Union,  the  States 
have  almost  uniformly  weighed  the  requisitions 
by  tiieir  own  local  interes^  and  have  only  ex- 
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eciited  them  bo  far  as  answered  their  particnlar 
convenience  or  advantnge.  Hence  there  have 
ever  been  thirteen  different  bodies  to  judge  of 
the  measures  of  Congress — and  the  operations 
of  governinout  liave  been  diatracted  by  their 
taking  different  coarseg.  Thoae  whieb  were  to 
bo  benefited,  have  complied  with  the  requisi- 
tions; otlierfl  have  totally  disregarded  Inem, 
Have  not  all  of  us  been  witnesses  to  the  un- 
happy embarrassments  which  reunited  from 
tliese  proceediiigBl  Even  during  tlie  late  war, 
while  the  pressure  of  common  danger  con- 
nected strongly  the  bond  of  our  Union,  and 
incited  to  vigorous  exertioni,  we  felt  many  dis- 
triissing  effects  of  the  impotent  system.  How 
have  we  seen  this  State,  thongh  most  exposed 
to  the  calamities  of  tlie  war,  complying,  in  an 
nnexampled  manner,  with  the  federal  requisi- 
tions, and  compelled  by  the  delinqnency  of  oth- 
ers to  bear  most  nnnsual  burdens.  Of  tills  truth, 
we  have  the  most  solemn  proof  on  our  records. 
In  1779  and  1T80,  when  the  State,  from  the 
ravages  of  war,  and  from  her  great  exertions 
to  resist  them,  became  weak,  ai^iC^essed,  and 
forlorn,  every  man  avowed  the  principle  which 
we  now  contend  for;  that  our  misfortunes,  in 
a  great  degree,  proceeded  from  the  want  of 
vigor  in  the  continental  government.  These 
were  our  sentiments  when  we  did  not  spocu- 
lale,  bat  feel.  We  saw  onr  weakness,  and  found 
onrtielvcs  it«  viotims.  Let  ns  reflect  that  this 
may  again,  in  all  probability,  he  our  situation. 
This  is  a  weak  State ;  and  ite  relative  station  is 
dangerous.  Your  capital  is  accessible  by  land, 
and  by  sea  is  eiposed  to  erery  daring  invader; 
and  on  the  north-west,  yon  are  open  to  the  in- 
roads of  a  powerful  foreign  nation.  Indeed, 
this  State,  from  its  sitnation,  will,  iu  tune  of 
war,  probably  be  the  theatre  of  its  operations. 

Gentlemen  have  said  that  the  non-compli- 
ance of  the  States  has  been  occasioned  by  their 
sufferings.  This  may  in  port  be  true.  But  has 
this  State   been   delinquent?     Amidst  all 


and  they  are  not  complied  wi 
done?  It  has  been  -well  obse 
erce  the  States  is  one  of  the  : 
tliat  was  ever  devised,  A  f 
ance  will  never  be  confined  ' 
This  being  the  case,  can  we  s 
hazard  a  civil  war?  Suppm 
or  any  large  State,  should  reft 
should  attempt  to  compel  th 
not  have  iniiuence  to  proem 
pecially  from  those  States  wbi 
sitnation  as  themselves?  W 
this  idea  present  to  onr  view 
State  at  war  with  a  non-oompl 
gress  marching  the  troops  of  i 
bosom  of  another:  this  Stat 
Uiarics  and  forming  perhaps  a 
its  federal  head.  Here  is  a  nt 
itself.  Can  any  reaeooable  i 
posed  towards  a  government  t 
and  carnage  the  only  means 
self — a  government  that  can 
sword)  Every  such  war  inns 
noeent  with  the  guilty.  This 
should  be  sufficient  todis] 
'"'' ^ainst  sacli  a  go» 

Dui  can  we  believe  tliat  om 
suffer  itself  to  be  need  as  an  i 
ercion!  The  thing  is  a  drei 
sible— then  we  are  brooght  1 
either  a  federal  standing  armj 
requisitions,  or  the  federid  trei 
ont  supplies,  and  the  govemm 
port.  Wliat,  sir,  le  the  cure  ft 
Nothing,  bnt  to  enable  the 
operate  on  individuals,  in  the 
those  of  the  States  do.  Thli 
sonhig  of  the  subject,  sir,  Ti 
pear  to  acknowledge  its  fore 
they  yield  to  the  principle,  the 
application  to  tlio  government 

What  then  eholl  we  do  t  S 
old  confederation  us  the  basis 
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aBome  that  every  reasonable  man  will 
it  The  more  this  subject  is  explained, 
)  dear  and  conTinoing  it  will  appear  to 
ember  of  this  body.  The  fandamental 
» of  the  old  confederation  is  defective— 
totally  eradicate  and  discard  this  prin- 
(ore  we  can  expect  an  efficient  govern- 
he  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  to-day, 
Gsn  np  the  subject  of  the  ancient  con- 
»;  but  their  view  of  them  has  been 
ly  partial  and  erroneous.  The  fact  is, 
B  udse  and  impracticable  principle  ran 
most  of  the  ancient  governments.  The 
hese  governments  that  we  read  of^  was 
phictyonic  confederacy.  The  council 
lanaged  the  affairs  of  this  league,  pos- 
ewers  of  a  similar  complexion  to  those 
resent  Oosgreas.  The  same  feeble  mode 
itioa  in  the  head,  and  the  same  power 
moe  in  the  members,  prevailed.  When 
tkm  was  made,  it  rarely  met  a  compli- 
id  a  civil  war  was  the  consequence. 
'Moh  were  attacked,  called  in  foreign 
xitect  them ;  and  the  ambitious  Phpip, 
e  mask  of  an  ally  to  one,  invadedxhe 
<xf  each,  and  finally  subverted  the 

peration  of  this  principle  appears  in 
B  light  in  the  Dutch  republics.  They 
m  obliged  to  levy  taxes  by  an  armed 
Ji  this  confederacy,  one  largo  province, 
iperior  wealth  and  influence,  is  corn- 
match  for  all  the  rest ;  and  when  they 
comply,  the  province  of  Holland  is 
U>  compel  them.  It  is  observed,  that 
ad  Provinces  have  existed  a  long  time ; 
have  been  constantly  the  sport  of  their 
•a,  and  have  been  supporU^^d  only  by 
lud  pressure  of  the  surrounding  powers. 
,cy  of  Europe,  not  the  policy  of  their 
tent,  has  saved  them  from  dissolution. 
the  powers  of  the  Stadtholder  have 
»  give  an  energy  to  the  operations  of 
wnment,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
lis  prince  has  a  vast  personal  influence: 
idependent  revenues :  he  commands  an 
forty  thousand  men. 
erman  confederacy  has  also  iKjen  a  per- 
mrce  of  wars.  They  have  a  diet,  like 
gress,  who  have  authority  to  call  for 
;  these  calls  are  never  obeyed ;  and  in 
irar,  the  imperial  army  never  takes  the 
the  enemy  are  returning  from  it.  The 
'a  Austrian  dominions,  in  which  he  is 
nte  prince,  alone  enable  him  to  make 
linst  the  common  foe.  The  members 
Hifederacy  are  ever  divided  and  opposed 
other.  The  king  of  Prussia  is  a  mem- 
he  has  been  constantly  in  opposition 
•mperor.     Is  this  a  desirable  govern- 

it  go  more  particularly  into  the  discus- 
xamples,  and  show  that,  wherever  this 
nciple  has  prevailed,  even  as  far  back 
^ycian  and  Achnoan  leagues,  as  well  as 
)hictyonic  confederacy,  it  has  proved 


the  destruction  of  the  government.  But  I 
think  observations  of  this  kind  might  have 
been  spared.  Had  tiiey  not  been  entered  into 
by  others,  I  sliould  not  have  taken  up  so  much 
of  the  time  of  the  conmiittee.  No  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  these  examples,  that  repub- 
lics cannot  exist:  we  only  contend  that  they 
have  hitherto  been  founded  on  false  principles. 
We  have  shown  how  they  have  been  conduct^ 
and  how  they  have  been  destroyed.  Wealmeaa 
in  the  head  has  produced  resistance  in  tJie 
members :  this  has  been  the  immediate  parent 
of  civil  war :  auxiliary  force  has  been  invited ; 
and  a  foreign  power  has  annihilated  their  liber- 
ties and  their  name.  Thus  Philip  subverted 
the  Amphictyonic,  and  Rome  the  Achsoan  re- 
public. 

We  shall  do  well,  sir,  not  to  deceive  ourselvea 
with  the  favorable  events  of  tlie  late  war. 
Conunon  danger  prevented  the  operation  of  the 
ruinous  principle,  in  its  full  extent :  but,  since 
the  peace,  we  have  experienced  the  evils ;  we 
have  felt  the  poison  of  the  system  in  its  un- 
mingled  purity. 

Without  dwelling  any  longer  on  this  subject, 
I  shall  proceed  to  the  question  inmiediately 
before  the  committee. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  understand 
clearly  the  principles  on  which  the  general  con- 
vention acted,  I  think  it  necessary  to  explain 
some  preliminary  circumstances. 

Sir,  the  natural  situation  of  this  country 
seems  to  divide  its  interests  into  different 
classes.  There  are  navigating  and  non-navigat- 
ing States — ^the  northern  are  properly  the  navi- 
gating States:  the  southern  appear  to  x)0S8es8 
neither  the  means  nor  the  spirit  of  navigation. 
This  difference  of  situation  naturally  produces  a 
dissimilarity  of  interests  and  views  respecting 
foreign  commerce.  It  was  the  interest  of  the 
northern  States,  that  there  should  be  no  re- 
straints on  their  navigation,  and  that  they 
should  have  full  power,  by  a  majority  in  Con- 
gress, to  make  commercial  regulations  in  favor 
of  their  own,  and  in  restraint  of  the  navigation 
of  foreigners.  The  southern  States  wished  to 
impose  a  restraint  on  the  northern,  by  requiring 
that  two-thirds  in  Congress  should  be  requisite, 
to  pass  an  act  in  regulation  of  commerce :  they 
were  apprehensive  that  the  restraints  of  a  navi- 
gation law  would  discourage  foreigners,  and  by 
obliging  tliem  to  employ  the  shipping  of  the 
northern  States,  would  probably  enhance  their 
freight.  This  l)eing  the  case,  they  insisted 
strenuously  on  having  this  provision  engrafted 
in  the  constitution;  and  the  northern  States 
were  as  anxious  in  opposing  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  small  States,  seeing  themselves  em- 
braced by  the  confederation  upon  equal  terms, 
wished  to  retain  the  advantages  which  they 
already  possessed :  the  largo  States,  on  the  con- 
trary, thought  it  improper  that  Rhode  Island 
and  Delaware  should  enjoy  an  equal  suffrage 
with  themselves :  from  these  sources  a  delicate 
and  difficult  contest  arose.  It  became  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  compromise ;  or  the  conven- 
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tioD  muiit  havo  dissolved  without  effecting  any 
thing.  Would  it  have  been  wise  and  prudent 
in  that  body,  in  thia  critical  sitnation,  to  have 
deserted  their  oonntrjf  No.  Every  man  who 
hears  mo — every  wise  man  ia  the  United  States, 
would  have  condemned  them.  The  convention 
were  obliged  to  appoint  a  committee  for  accom- 
modation. In  this  committee  the  arrrongement 
waa  formed  as  it  now  stands ;  and  their  report 
watt  accepted.  It  woa  a  delicate  point ;  and  it 
waa  necessary  that  all  parties  ahonld  he  in- 
dulged. Gentlemen  will  see,  that  if  Uiore  hod 
not  been  unaniniity,  nothing  conld  have  been 
done :  for  the  conTention  had  no  power  to  ea- 
tablisti,  but  only  to  recommend  a  government. 
Any  other  Bystem  wonld  have  been  impractica- 
ble. Let  a  convention  be  called  to-morrow — 
let  them  meet  twenty  times;  nay,  twenty  thou- 
sand timea :  they  wiU  have  tlje  same  difficuUies 
to  encounter;  the  same  clashing  interests  to 
reconcile. 

But,  dismissing  these  reflections,  let  ns  con- 
eider  bow  far  the  arrangement  is  in  itself  enti- 
tled to  the  approbation  of  this  body.  We  will 
examine  it  upon  its  own  merits. 

The  first  thing  objected  to  is  that  clause 
which  allows  a  representation  for  three-fifths 
of  the  negroes.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  im- 
proj)ricty  of  representing  men  who  have  no  will 
of  their  own.  Whether  this  be  reasoning  or 
declamation  I  will  not  presume  t«  say.  It  ia 
the  unfortnnate  utuation  of  the  southern  States 
to  have  a  great  part  of  their  population,  as  well 
aa  property,  in  blacks.  The  regulation  com- 
plained of  was  one  result  of  the  sjiirit  of  accom- 
modation which  governed  the  convention,  and 
without  this  indulgence  no  union  could  possibly 
have  been  formed.  But,  sir,  considering  some 
peculiar  advantAEes  which  we  derive  from 
them,  it  is  entirely  just  that  ihey  should  be 
gratined.  Tlie  southern  States  possess  certain 
staples,  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  &c.,  which  must 
be  capital  objects  in  treaties  of  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  Uie  advantage  which  thei 


The  rule  we  have  been  speakii 
rule,  and  applies  to  all  the  8t 
have  a  great  number  of  peop! 
which  are  not  represented  at  ! 
voice  in  your  government  j  f 
eluded  in  the  emuneratioii — no 
three-fifths,  but  the  whole.  1 
the  advantages  of  the  plan  art 
tlie  southern  States,  bat  extec 
of  the  Union. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  tl 
regard  to  the  number  of  repri 
now  stands;  I  am  persuaded  tl 
respect,  stands  on  a  better  f 
gentlemen  imagine. 

It  has  been  asserted  tlmt  i\ 
power  of  Congress  to  rednce 
acknowledge  that  there  are  no 
prohibition.  But  I  contend  th 
genuine  constmcti^m  of  tlie  a 
greas  no  power  whatever  to  rt 
sentation  below  the  numt>er,  a 
Although  they  may  limit,  thi 
mitush  the  number.  One  re 
every  thirty  thousand  inLabil 
the  standard  of  increase,  till, 
course  of  population,  it  shall  £• 
to  limit  the  ratio.  Probably, 
this  standard  to  be  immedta' 
representation  wonid  considcra 
five.  In  three  years  it  woald  t 
dred.  If  I  understand  the  j 
contend  that  the  number  may 
may  not.  I  admit  that  thia  is 
of  Congress,  and  I  sabmit  to 
whether  it  be  not  necessary  an 
I  insist  that  an  immediate  li 
probable,  nor  waa  it  in  the  t 
the  convention.  But,  sir,  whc 
say  to  what  precise  point  th 
ought  to  be  increased?  This 
opinion,  and  opinions  are  vast 
the  subject.  A  proof  of  thia  is 
""iresentfltions  in  the  State  1 
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rejovsented,  and  will  all  oontribnte  to 
16  federal  legialatare.  If  the  whole 
in  the  United  States  be,  at  present, 
Ullons,  as  is  oommonlj  supposed,  ac- 
to  the  ratio  of  one  for  thirty  thousand. 
I  hATe,  on  the  first  oensns,  a  hundred 
taftiTeSb  In  ten  years  thirtj-  more  will 
1,  and  in  twenty-fire  years  the  number 
Ue ;  then,  sir,  we  shall  have  two  hun- 
the  increase  goes  on  in  the  same  pro- 
The  convention  of  Massachusetts, 
da  the  same  objection,  have  fixed  upon 
iber  as  the  point  at  which  they  chose 
the  representation.  But  can  we  pro- 
irith  certainty  that  it  will  not  be  ezpe- 
go  beyond  this  number?  We  cannot 
loe  alone  must  determine.  This  mat- 
,  with  more  safety,  be  left  to  the  dis- 
)f  the  legislature,  as  it  will  be  the  in- 
f  the  large  and  increasing  States  of 
nsetts.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  &c., 
eat  the  representation.  Only  Oonneo- 
bode  Island,  Delaware,  and  Maryland, 
interested  in  limiting  it  We  may, 
e,  safdy  calculate  upon  a  growing  rep- 
ion,  acoor^ng  to  the  advance  of  popu- 
id  the  circumstances  of  the  count^. 
Aifte  governments  possess  inherent  ad- 
I  which  will  ever  give  them  an  influence 
ndency  over  the  national  government, 
1  for  ever  preclude  the  possibility  of 
sneroachments.  That  their  liberties  in- 
a  be  subverted  by  the  federal  head  is 
ot  to  every  rule  of  political  calculation, 
di  arrangement  then,  sir,  a  most  wise 
ident  one?  Is  not  the  present  repre- 
D  fully  adequate  to  our  present  ozigen- 
I  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
Fnion?  I  am  persuaded  that  an  exam- 
of  the  objects  of  the  federal  government 
fd  a  conclusive  answer. 
other  observations  might  be  made  on 
ieet^  but  I  cannot  now  pursue  them,  for 
nyielf  not  a  little  e^austed;  I  beg 
brefore,  to  waive  for  the  present  the 
diseuasion  of  the  question. 

6  81st  Mr.  Hamilton  continued  his  re- 
8  follows : 

.  I  had  the  honor  to  address  the  com- 
reeterday,  I  gave  a  history  of  the  cir- 
ces  which  attended  the  convention, 
nning  the  plan  before  you.  I  endeav- 
point  out  to  you  the  principles  of  ac- 
ation  on  which  this  arrangement  was 
id  to  show  that  the  contending  inter- 
be  States  led  them  to  establish  the  rep- 
ion  as  it  now  stands.    In  the  second 

attempted  to  prove,  that  in  point  of 
the  representation  would  be  perfectly 

Sir,  no  man  agrees  more  perfectly 
self  to  the  main  principle  for  which  ^e 
en  contend.  I  agree  that  there  should 
ad  Democratic  branch  in  the  national 
re.    But  this  matter,  sir,  depends  on 


circumstances.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  be  precise  and  exact  with  regard  to 
the  number,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  de- 
termine to  what  point  it  may  be  proper  in  fu- 
ture to  increase  it  On  this  ground  I  am  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce.  Inmy  reasonings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  government  I  rely  more  on  the  interests 
and  opinions  of  men  than  on  any  speculative 
parchment  provisions  whatever.  I  have  found 
that  constitutions  are  more  or  less  excellent  as 
they  are  more  or  less  agreeable  to  the  natural 
operation  of  things.  I  am  therefore  disposed 
not  to  dwell  long  on  curious  speculations,  or 
pay  much  attention  to  modes  or  forms,  but  to 
adopt  a  system  whose  principles  have  been 
sanctioned  by  experience,  adapt  it  to  the  real 
state  of  our  country,  and  depend  on  probable 
reasonings  for  its  operation  and  result  I  con- 
tend that  sixty-five  and  twenty-six  in  two 
bodies  afford  perfect  security  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  that  the  regular  progressive 
enlargement,  which  was  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  general  convention,  will  not  leave  an  ap- 
prehension of  daxiger  in  the  most  timid  and 
suspicious  mind.  It  wiU  be  the  interest  of  the 
large  States  to  increase  the  representation. 
This  will  be  the  standing  instruction  to  their 
delegates.  But,  say  the  gentlemen,  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  be  interested  not  to  in- 
crease the  number,  as  it  will  diminish  their 
relative  infiuence.  In  all  their  reasoning  upon 
the  subject,  there  seems  to  be  this  fallacy :  they 
suppose  that  the  representative  will  have  no 
motive  of  action  on  tne  one  side,  but  a  sense  of 
duty ;  or  on  the  other,  but  corruption.  They 
do  not  reflect  that  he  is  to  return  to  the  com- 
munity ;  that  be  is  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  that  it  cannot  be  his  interest  to 
oppose  their  wishes.  Sir,  the  general  sense  of 
the  people  will  regulate  the  conduct  of  their 
representatives.  I  admit  that  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule ;  there  arc  certain  conjunc- 
tures when  it  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
disregard  the  opinions  which  the  majority  of 
the  people  have  formed.  But  in  the  general 
course  of  things,  the  popular  views,  and  even 
preladices,  will  direct  the  actions  of  the  rulers. 
All  governments,  even  the  most  despotic,  de- 
pend, in  a  great  degree,  on  opinion.  In  free 
republics,  it  is  most  peculiarly  the  case.  In 
these,  the  will  of  the  people  makes  the  essential 
principle  of  the  government;  and  the  laws 
which  control  the  community,  receive  their 
tone  and  spirit  from  the  public  wishes.  It  is 
the  fortunate  situation  of  our  country,  that  the 
minds  of  the  people  are  exceedingly  enlightened 
and  refined.  Here  then  we  may  expect  the 
laws  to  be  proportionably  agreeable  to  the 
standard  of  perfect  policy ;  and  the  wisdom  of 
public  measures  to  consist  with  the  most  inti- 
mate conformity  between  the  views  of  the 
representative  and  his  constituent  If  the  gene- 
ral voice  of  the  people  be  for  an  increase,  it 
undoubtedly  must  take  place.  They  have  it  in 
their  power  to  instruct  their  representatives; 
and  the  State  legislatures,  which  appoint  the 
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seuatora,  mnj  enjoin  it  also  npoa  thorn.  Sir,  if 
I  believed  t^at  the  nmnber  would  remain  at 
siity-flv^  I  confess  1  should  give  my  xote  for 
ftD  ameudmeDt;  tbougli  inadinbreutfomifrom 
tbe  ono  proposed. 

The  amendment  proposes  a  ratio  of  one  for 
twenty  Hiousand.  I  would  ask,  by  what  nile 
or  reasuniijg  it  ia  determined,  that  one  mao  is  a 
bettor  repreeentfltivB  for  twenty  than  thirty 
thonsand  ?  At  present  we  have  three  millions 
of  people;  in  twenty-fiTe  years  we  shall  have 
six  miUions ;  and  in  forty  years,  nine  millions : 
and  this  is  a  short  period,  aa  it  relates  lo  the 
existence  of  States.  Here,  then,  according  to 
tbe  ratio  of  one  for  tliirty  thouMnd,  we  shall 
have,  in  forty  years,  three  hnndrod  representa- 
tives. If  this  bo  true,  and  if  this  bo  a  safe 
representation,  why  be  dissaloslied  ?  Why  em- 
bairasa  tbe  constitntion  with  amendments  that 
arc  merely  specnlative  and  naeless?  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  that  a  very  small  nnmber 
might  give  aomo  color  for  enspicioa:  I  aoknow- 
let^e,  that  ten  would  be  unsafe ;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  thousand  would  be  too  numerous.  But 
1  ask  him,  why  will  not  niuety- 
qnate  and  safe  represcDtation  ?  This  at  present 
spears  to  be  the  proper  medium.  Besides,  tbe 
Evident  of  the  United  States  will  be  himself 
tbe  representative  of  the  people.  From  the 
oompetition  that  ever  subsists  between  the 
branches  of  government,  the  Preflident  will ' 


aide  we  view  this  subject,  we  discover  various 
and  powerful  checks  to  the  eacroachmeats  of 
Oon^ess.  The  true  and  permanent  interests  of 
&e  members  are  opposed  to  corrnptiou :  thoir 
nomber  is  vastly  too  large  for  easy  combina- 
tion :  the  livolsiiip  between  the  houses  will  for 
ever  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle :  the  people 
hsve  an  obvious  and  powerful  protection  in 
their  State  governments.  Should  any  thing 
dangerous  be  attempted,  tljeso  bodies  of  per- 


party ;  and  It  became  a  vaeiU 
whether  the  people  BtibJeot«d 
led  blindly  by  one  tyrant  or  1 
It  was  remarked  yesterday 
representation  was  necessary ' 
Sdencc  of  the  people.  This 
true.  The  confidence  of  tbe 
be  gained  by  a  good  odmini 
the  true  touchstone.  I  coi 
position  by  a  variety  of  his 
hotb  ancient  and  modem. 
Ephori  were  a  body  of  ma^ 
as  B.  check  npon  the  seaate^ 
the  people.  They  coneisted  t 
but  they  were  able  to  protect 
therefore  enjoyed  their  confi< 
ment.  In  Home,  tho  people 
by  three  Tribunes,  who  wei 
creased  to  ten.  Every  one  ac 
history  of  that  republic,  w 
powerful  a  check  to  the  ^eo 
ments  this  sniBlt  body  provei 
a  confidence  was  plac«d  in  tb> 
whose  guardians  they  were : 
conspicuous  station  in  the  ( 
influence  at  length  elevate- 
Mttssachusetta  baa  three  hot 
tives;  Now  York  has  sixty 
people  in  this  State  lose  co 
representation  than  the  peopl' 
ware  baa  twenty-one :  do  tl 
New  York  feel  a  higher  eonfi 
of  Delaware}  I  have  stated 
to  prove  that  tlie  gentleman 
just.  The  popular  conlidenc 
cumstances  very  distinct  frc 
of  number.  Probably  the  pa 
more  strongly  secured  by  a  ti 
events,  which  are  the  result  ol 
and  vigorous  execution,  and 
bodies  are  much  less  competei 
If  the  rejvesentAtive  condaci 
necessarily  enjoy  the 
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\fy  uo  means  atigmented  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  number.  What  are  the  objects  of 
the  government?  Commerce,  taxation,  &o.  In 
order  to  comprehend  the  interests  of  coinnieroe, 
is  it  necessary  to  know  how  wheat  is  raised, 
and  in  what  proportion  it  is  produced  in  one 
district  and  in  another?  By  no  means.  Neither 
is  tliis  species  of  knowledge  necessary  in  gene- 
ral calculations  upon  the  sabject  of  taxation. 
The  information  necessary  for  these  puri>oscs, 
is  that  which  is  open  to  every  intelligent  in- 
qnirer ;  and  of  which  five  men  may  be  as  per- 
fectly iM>sses8C<l  as  tifty.  In  royal  governments 
there  are  usually  particular  men  to  whom  tlie 
business  of  taxation  is  committed.  Those  men 
have  the  forming  of  systems  of  finance,  and 
the  regulation  of  the  revenue.  I  do  not  mean 
to  commend  this  practice.  It  proves,  how- 
ever, this  point ;  that  a  few  individuals  may  bo 
competent  to  these  object^  aTid  that  large  num- 
bers are  not  necessary  to  [>erfection  in  the  sci- 
ence of  taxation.  But  granting  for  a  moment, 
that  this  minute  and  local  knowlod;^e,  the  gen- 
tlemen contend  for,  is  nec^'ssary,  let  us  see,  if 
under  the  new  constitution,  it  will  not  proba- 
bly be  found  in  the  representation.  The  natu- 
ral and  proper  mode  of  holding  elections,  will 
be  to  divide  the  State  into  districts,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nmnber  to  be  elected.  This  tState 
will  consequently  be  divided,  at  lirst,  into  six. 
One  man  from  each  district  will  probably  possess 
all  the  knowledge  gentlemen  can  desire.  Are  the 
senators  of  this  State  more  ignorant  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  than  the  asseuiltly  ?  Uavii 
they  not  ever  eiyoyed  their  conlidence  as  much? 
Yet^  instead  of  six  districts,  they  are  elected  in 
four;  and  the  chance  of  their  l>oing  collected 
from  the  smaller  divisions  of  the  State  conse- 
quently diminished.  Their  numbur  is  but 
twenty -four;  and  their  powers  are  co-oxton- 
ave  with  thf^se  of  the  assembly,  an<l  roach  ob- 
jects which  are  most  dear  to  the  pe<»ple — life, 
liberty  and  ]»roi»erty. 

Sir.  we  hear  constantly  a  great  deal,  which 
is  rather  calculated  to  awake  our  passions,  and 
create  prejudices,  than  to  conduct  ui  to  the 
truth,  and  teach  us  our  real  interests.     I  do  not 
suppose  this  to  be  the  design  of  the  gentlemen. 
"Why  then  are  we  told  so  often  of  an  aristocra- 
cy?    For  my  part,  I  hardly  know  the  meaning 
of  this  word  as  it  is  applied.     If  all  wc  hear 
be  true,  this  government  is  really  a  very  bad 
one.    But  who  are  the  aristocracy  among  us? 
Where  do  we  find  men,  elevated  to  a  perpetual 
rank  above  their  fellow-citizens,  and  possess- 
ing powers  entirely  independent  of  them  ?    The 
irgoments  of  the  gentlemen  only  go  to  prove 
that  there  are  men  who  are  rich,  men  who  are 
poor;  some  who  are  wise,  and  others  who  are 
not    That  indeed  every  distinguished  man  is 
AD  aristocrat.     This  reminds  me  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  aristocrats  T  have  seen  in  a  late  pub- 
lication, styled  the  Federal  Farmer.    The  author 
reckons  in  the  aristocracy,  all   governors  of 
States,  members  of  Congress,  chief  magistrates, 
and  all  officers  of  the  militia.    This  description, 
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I  presume  to  say,  is  ridicidous.  The  image  is 
a  phantom.  Does  the  new  government  render  ' 
a  rich  man  more  eligible  than  a  po«)r  one?  No. 
It  requires  no  such  qualilication.  It  is  bottom- 
ed on  the  broad  and  equal  principle  of  your 
State  constitution. 

Sir,  if  the  people  have  it  in  their  option  to 
elect  their  most  meritorious  men,  is  this  to  be 
considered  a««  an  objection?  Shall  the  consti- 
tution oppose  their  wishes,  and  abridge  their 
most  invaluable  privilege  ?  While  property 
continues  to  be  jiretty  etpially  divided,  and  a 
considerable  shore  of  information  ])ervades  the 
community,  the  tendency  of  the  people's  suf- 
frages will  be  to  elevate  merit  even  from  ob- 
scurity. As  riches  increase  and  accunnilato  m 
few  hands,  as  luxury  prevails  in  society,  virtue 
will  be  in  a  greater  degree  considered  as  only 
a  graceful  appendage  of  wealth,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  things  will  be  to  depart  from  the 
republican  standard.  This  is  the  real  disposi- 
tion of  human  nature :  it  is  what  neither  the 
honorable  member  nor  myself  can  correct;  it 
is  u  common  misfortune,  that  awaits  our  State 
constitution,  as  well  as  all  others. 

There  is  an  advantage  incident  to  large  dis- 
tricts of  election,  which  perhaps  the  gentlemen, 
amidst  all  their  apprehensions  of  influence  and 
bribery,  have  not  adverted  to.  In  largo  dis- 
tricts, tiie  corruption  of  the  electors  is  much 
more  diiticult.  Combinations  for  the  purposes 
t)f  intrigue  are  less  easily  formed  :  factions  and 
cabals  are  little  known.  In  a  small  district, 
wealth  will  have  a  more  coin]>lete  influence; 
because  tiie  peojjle  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great 
man,  are  more  immediately  his  dependents, 
and  because  this  influence  has  fewer  olijects  to 
act  upon.  It  has  hcen  remarked,  that  it  would 
he  disagreeable  to  the  middle  class  of  men  to 
go  to  the  seat  «)f  the  new  government.  If  this 
he  so,  the  difliculty  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
gentleman's  proposal.  K  his  argument  be  true, 
it  proves  that  the  larger  the  representation  is, 
the  less  will  he  your  ehoiee  of  having  it  lilled. 
But,  it  appears  to  me  frivoh)us  to  bring  forward 
such  arguments  as  these.  It  has  answered  no 
other  i>nrpose  than  to  induce  me,  by  way  of 
reply,  to  enter  into  discussions  which  I  con- 
sider as  useless,  and  not  applicable  to  our  sub- 
ject. 

Jt  is  a  harsh  doctrine,  that  men  grow  wicked 
in  proportion  as  they  im]»rove  and  enlighten 
their  minds.  Kxperience  has  by  no  means  jua- 
tilied  us  in  the  supj)osition  that  there  is  more 
virtue  in  one  class  of  men  than  in  another. 
Look  through  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  the 
conmmnity;  the  learned  and  the  ignorant. 
Where  dt)es  virtue  predominate?  The  dift'er- 
ence  indeed  consists  not  in  the  quantity,  but 
kind  of  vices,  which  are  inci<lent  to  various 
classes;  and  here  the  advantage  of  character 
belongs  to  the  wealthy.  Their  vices  are  prob- 
ably more  favorable  to  the  i)rosperity  of  the 
State  than  those  <.»f  the  indigent,  and  partake 
less  of  moral  depnivity. 

After  all,  sir,  we  must  submit  to  this  idea, 
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tbnt  the  tme  principle  of  a  repablic  is,  tW  tbe  ' 
people  Ehonld  cbi>oae  whom  tkey  please  to  gov- 
ern them.  Representation  is  imperfect,  in  pro- 
porlion  as  the  cmrent  of  popular  favor  is  checli- 
ed.  This  great  sonrco  of  free  government,  pop- 
nlnr  election,  dhonld  be  perfectly  pure,  and  the 
most  unbounded  liberty  nllowed.  Whero  this 
principle  is  adliercdto;  whore,  in  tiie  organi- 
xatioQ  of  the  government,  the  legielative,  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  branches  nro  rendered 
distinct;  where  again  the  legislative  is  divided 
intoaepftrate  Houses,  and  the  operations  of  oaoh 
sre  oontrollcd  by  various  checEs  and  balances, 
and  above  all,  by  the  vigUnnce  and  weight  of 
the  State  gorernments  i  to  talk  of  tyranny,  and 
the  subversion  of  our  liberties,  is  to  Epeak  the 
language  of  entbosiasm.  This  oalonce  between 
the  national  and  State  governments  ought  to  be 
dwelt  on  with  peculiar  attention,  as  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  It  forms  a  double  security 
to  the  people.  If  one  eneroachea  on  their 
rights,  they  will  find  a  powerful  protection  in 
the  other.  Indeed,  ibey  will  both  be  prevented 
from  overpassing  their  constitutional  limits,  bj 
a  certain  rivalship,  which  will  ever  subsist  be- 
tween them.  I  am  persuaded,  that  a  firm  union 
is  as  necessary  to  perpetuate  our  liberties,  as  it 
is  to  make  us  respectablo;  and  eijierience  will 
probably  prove,  that  the  national  government 
will  be  as  natural  a  guardian  of  our  freedom, 
OS  the  State  legislatures  themselves. 

Bnggpstions,  dr,  of  an  extraordinary  nature, 
have  been  frequently  thrown  out  in  the  course 
of  the  present  political  controversy.  It  gives 
me  pain  to  dwell  on  topics  of  this  kind,  and  I 
wish  they  might  be  dismissed.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  old  confederation  has  proved  in- 
etficoclous,  only  because  intriguing  and  power- 
fol  men,  aiming  at  a  revolution,  have  been  for 
ever  instilling  the  people,  and  rendering  thorn 
disaffected  with  it  This,  sir,  is  a  false  ineinaa- 
tion.  The  thing  is  impossible.  I  will  venture 
to  assert,  that  no  combination  of  designing  men 
under  heaven,  will  be  capable  of  makiu) 


The  confederation  was  frame 
agitation  and  tumult  of  society, 
posed  of  unsound  materials  pi 
!iBft«.  Men  of  intelligeaco  disco 
blencss  of  the  structure,  in  the 
its  existence;  but  the  great  bot 
plo,tOo  mucii  engrossed  with  the 
contemplate  any  but  the  immed 
theni,  were  ignorant  of  the  dcfeci 
stiCution.  But  when  the  danger 
removed,  they  saw  clearly  what 
fered,  and  what  they  had  yet  to 
feeble  form  of  government.  ' 
need  of  discerniug  men  to  convi 
of  their  unhappy  situation ;  the 
eo-extcnsivo  with  the  evil,  and  b 
mon  to  all  classes  of  the  commnc 
been  told  that  the  spirit  of  patri> 
of  liberty  are  almost  extinguish 
people,  and  that  it  has  become  a ; 
trine  that  republican  principle 
hooted  out  of  the  world.  Sir,  I 
that  such  remarks  as  these  are  ri 
ed  by  the  heat  of  argument  than 
viction  'of  their  truth  and  jnsti' 
my  experience  has  extended,  I  1 
such  doctrine,  nor  have  I  dis.cov( 
nution  of  regard  for  those  ritchts 
ill  defence  of  which,  the  people  b. 
suffered.  There  Lave  Ireen,  und 
men  who  have  hod  speculative 
subject  of  government;  bnt  thi 
republicanism  are  founded  on  t 
to  be  shaken  by  a  few  epecniati 
cal  reasonera.  Our  error  hae  1 
different  kind.  We  have  erred  t 
of  caution,  and  a  zeal  false  and 
Our  counsels  have  been  destitute 
and  stability.  I  am  flatternl  w 
that  we  have  now  found  a  car" 
under  which  wo  have  so  long  la 
that  the  proposed  constitntion  h 
ine  specimen  of  represcntntivo  i 
and  that  it  will  a 
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This  speech  was  delivered  in  the  Convention 
of  5ew  York,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Jane, 
1788,  in  opposition  to  a  resolution  brought  for- 
viidbjMr.  6.  Livingston,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  oonstitntion,  which  proposed ;  That  no 
penon  lihould  be  eli^ble  as  a  senator  for  more 
tiua  siz  years,  in  any  term  of  twelve  years, 
tad  that  the  legislatares  of  the  several  States 
dioald  have  power  to  recall  their  senators,  or 
dther  of  them,  and  to  elect  others  in  their 
iteid,  to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  time 
fvYhich  such  senator  or  senators,  so  recalled, 
vere  appointed. 

I  im  persuaded,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  in  my 
ton  dudl  be  indnlged  in  addressing  the  c^m- 
nittee.  We  all,  in  equal  sincerity,  profess  to 
beinnoos  for  the  establishment  of  a  republi- 
cm  gOTemment,  on  a  safe  and  solid  basis.  It 
is  the  object  of  the  wishes  of  every  honest  man 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  presume  I  shall  nut 
be  disbelieved,  when  I  declare,  that  it  is  an  ob- 
ject of  all  others,  the  nearest  and  most  dear  to 
nq[own  heart.  The  means  of  accomplishing 
tidi  great  purpose,  become  the  most  important 
iNj  which  can  interest  mankind.  It  is  our 
diAf  to  examine  all  those  means  with  peculiar 
•tteotioD,  and  to  choose  the  best  and  most  ef- 
fectoaL  It  is  our  duty  to  draw  from  nature, 
from  reason,  from  examples,  tlie  best  princi- 
ples of  policy,  and  to  pursue  and  apjily  them  in 
the  formation  of  our  government.  We  should 
coDtemplate  and  compare  the  systems,  which, 
in  this  examination,  come  under  our  view ;  dis- 
*u^b,with  a  coieful  eye,  the  defects  and  ex- 
y^ncies  of  each,  anu  discarding  the  former, 
i^rporate  the  latter,  as  far  as  circumstances 
^  admit,  into  our  constitution.  If  we  pur- 
Me  a  different  course  and  neglect  this  duty,  we 
*W  probably  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
^  country  and  of  the  world. 

In  the  commencement  of  a  revolution,  wliich 
"^ived  its    birth    from  the  usurpations  of 
^Tfixmv,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
*c  public  mind  should  be  influenced  by  an 
•itreme  spirit  of  jealousy.    To  resist  these  en- 
^foachments,  and  to  nourish  this  spirit,  was  the 
peat  object  of  all  our  public  and  private  insti- 
^iitions.    The  zeal  for  liberty  became  predomi- 
^tand  excessive.     In  forming  our  confede- 
ition,  this  passion  alone  seemed  to  actuate  us, 
ttd  we  appear  to  have  had  no  other  view  than 
to  secure  ourselves  from  despotism.     The  ob- 
ject certainly  was  a  valuable  one,  and  deserved 
oar  utmost  attention.    But,  sir,  there  is  another 
object,  equally  important,  and  which  our  enthu- 
iasm  rendered  us  little  capable  of  regarding:  I 
oean  a  principle  of  strength  and  stability  in 
!ie  organization  of  our  government,  and  vigor 


in  its  operations.  This  purpose  can  never  be 
accomplished  but  by  the  establishment  of  some 
select  body,  formed  peculiarly  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. There  are  few  positions  more  demon- 
strable than  that  there  should  be  in  every  re- 
public, some  permanent  body  to  correct  the 
prejudices,  check  the  intemperate  passions,  and 
regulate  the  fluctuations  of  a  popular  assembly. 
It  is  evident,  that  a  body  instituted  for  these 
purposes,  must  be  so  formed  as  to  exclude,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  its  own  character,  those 
inflrmities,  and  that  mutability  which  it  is  de- 
signed 1 1  remedy.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
that  it  should  be  small,  that  it  should  hold  its 
authority  during  a  considerable  period,  and 
that  it  should  have  such  an  independence  in 
the  exercise  of  its  powers  as  will  divest  it  as 
much  as  possible  of  local  prejudices.  It  should 
be  so  formed  as  to  be  the  centre  of  political 
knowledge,  to  pursue  always  a  steady  line  of 
conduct,  and  to  reduce  every  irregular  propen- 
sity to  system.  Without  tliis  establishment, 
we  may  make  experiments  without  end,  but 
shall  never  have  an  efficient  government. 

It  is  an  unquestiouable  truth,  that  the  body 
of  the  people  in  every  country  desire  sincerely 
its  prosperity :  but  it  is  equally  unquestionable, 
that  they  do  not  possess  the  discernment  and 
stability  necessary  for  systematic  government. 
To  deny  that  they  are  frequently  led  into  the 
grossest  errors  by  misinformation  and  passion, 
would  be  a  flattery  which  their  own  good 
sense  must  despise.  That  branch  of  adminis- 
tration especially,  which  involves  our  political 
relations  with  foreijrn  states,  a  community  will 
ever  1)0  incompetent  to.  These  truths  are  not 
often  held  up  in  public  assemblies;  but  they 
cannot  be  unknown  to  any  who  hear  me.  From 
these  principles  it  follows,  that  there  ought  to 
be  two  distinct  bodies  in  our  government;  one, 
which  shall  bo  immediately  constituted  by  and 
peculiarly  represent  the  people,  and  possess  all 
the  popular  features;  another,  formed  upon  the 
principle,  and  for  the  purposes  before  explained. 
Such  considerations  as  these  induced  the  con- 
vention who  formed  your  State  constitution,  to 
institute  a  senate  upon  the  present  plan.  The 
history  of  ancient  and  modern  republics  had 
taught  them,  that  many  of  the  evils  which 
these  republics  suftered,  arose  from  the  want  of 
a  certain  balance  and  mutual  control  indispen- 
sable to  a  wise  administration ;  they  were  con- 
vinced that  popular  assemblies  are  frequently 
misguided  by  ignorance,  by  sudden  impulses, 
and  the  intrigues  of  ambitious  men ;  and  that 
some  firm  barrier  against  these  operations  was 
necessary :  they  therefore  instituted  your  sen- 
ate, aiyl  the  benefits  we  have  experienced,  have 
fully  justified  their  conceptions. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  the  tendency  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  ?  To  take  away  the  stabdity 
of  government,  by  depriving  the  Senate  of  its 
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permiLDeDcj ;  to  make  thia  body  subject  to  the 
saine  weiikiiess  and  priyudkea  wLich  are  inci- 
dent to  uopuiar  ossembliee,  and  which  it  waa 
iQStituted  to  correct ;  and  bj  thus  ussimilating 
t]ie  cumple^cion  of  the  two  brooches,  destroy 
the  balance  between  them.  The  amendment 
will  render  the  aecator  a  alave  to  all  the  capri- 
cious bumors  among  the  people.  It  will  probably 
be  here  su^ested,  that  the  legislatures,  not  the 
people,  are  to  have  the  power  of  recall.  TTith- 
ont  attempting  to  prove  that  the  legislatures 
DiDBt  be,  in  a  great  degree^  the  image  of  the 
multitude,  in  respect  lo  federal  affairs,  and  that 
the  same  prejudices  and  factions  will  prevail ; 
I  insiBt,  that  in  whatever  body  the  power  of 
recall  is  vested,  the  senator  will  perpetually  feel 
himself  in  such  a  state  of  vas^ukgc  and  depend- 
ence, that  he  never  can  possess  tliat  liriuness 
which  is  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  bis  groat 
duty  to  the  Union, 

Gentlemen,  in  their  reasoning,  have  placed 
tlie  interests  of  the  several  States  and  those  of 
the  United  States  in  contrast ;  this  is  not  a  fair 
view  of  the  subject ;  they  must  necessarily  bo 
involved  in  each  other.  Wliat  we  apprehend 
is,  that  some  tunister  pr^nilice,  or  some  prevail- 
ing passion,  may  assume  the  form  of  a  genuine 
iul«resL  The  influence  of  these  is  as  powerfnl 
as  the  most  permanent  conviction  of  the  public 
good  i  and  against  this  influence  we  ought  to 
provide.  The  local  interests  of  a  State  ought 
in  every  case  to  give  way  to  the  interests  of 
the  Union:  for  when  a  eacri£ce  of  one  or  tlie 
other  is  neoesiiary,  the  former  becomes  only  an 
apparent,  partial  interest,  and  should  yield,  on 
the  principle  that  the  small  good  ought  never 
to  oppose  the  great  one.  TVlien  you  assemble 
from  yoor  several  counties  in  the  legislature, 
were  every  member  to  be  guided  only  by  the 
apparent  interest  of  his  county,  government 
would  be  impracticable.  There  muHt  be  a  per- 
petoal  accommodation  and  sacrilico  of  local 
advantage  to  general  expediency;  but  the  spirit 


bccDme  madmen.  While  the  < 
tinues  to  be  rend,  and  ita  princi 
States  must,  by  every  rationt 
sidered  us  essential,  compODc 
Union ;  and  therefore  the  id< 
the  former  to  the  latter  is  who 

The  objectors  do  not  adver 
strength  and  resonrces  of  Sta' 
which  will  ever  give  them  an 
riority  over  the  general  goTC 
compare  the  nature  of  their  d 
or  the  means  of  popular  inflnt 
possesses,  we  sliall  tind  the  ad 
on  the  side  of  the  States.  Th 
important  as  it  is,  sc«n)s  to  '. 
attended  to.  The  aggregate  n 
sentativcH  thronghont  the  6ta 
thonsand.  Their  personal  inilu 
fore,  bo  proportionally  more 
that  of  one  or  two  hundred  m 
Tlie  Stalo  establishments  of  ci 
officers  of  every  description,  ir 
ing  in  naniber  any  possible  c< 
tablishments  in  the  general  g 
creal«  soch  an  extent  and 
attacliments,  as  will  ever  seen 
tion  and  support  of  the  peo) 
therefore.  Oongress  shall  medit 
ment  of  t^e  State  oonstitntions 
of  the  people  will  natnrally  tak 
domestic  representatives.  Oan 
ernment  withstand  soch  an  nn 
Will  the  people  suffer  themsel v. 
of  their  privileges?  Will  they  s 
laturoa  to  be  reduced  to  a  shad 
The  idea  is  shocking  to  comma 

From  the  circumstances  sdi 
and  many  others  which  might 
r^ults  a  complicated,  irresistib 
must  ever  support  the  existence 
of  the  State  govemmonts.  Tii 
eiists,  flows  from  an  oppoait 
evil  is,  that  the  gent 
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yoa  accommodate  these  different  interest's 
which  13  the  only  way  to  set  the  government 
in  motion,  you  establish  a  gcnertd  controlling 
power.  Thus,  whatever  constitutional  provi- 
sioas  are  made  to  the  contrary,  every  govern- 
ment will  be  at  last  driven  to  tlio  necessity  of 
iobjecting  the  partial  to  the  universal  interest. 
The  gentlemen  ought  always,  in  their  reai^ou- 
ing,  to  distinguish  between  the  real,  gcnnine 
good  of  a  state,  and  the  opinions  and  prejudices 
which  may  prcvaU  respecting  it:  the  latter 
may  be  opposed  to  the  general  good,  and  con- 
lei^nentlv  ought  to  be  sacrified;  the  former  is 
so  mTolved  in  it,  that  it  never  can  be  sacriticod. 
6ir,the  main  design  of  the  convention,  in  form- 
inff  the  Senate,  was  to  prevent  fluctuations  and 
caBtk  With  tliLs  view,  they  made  that  body 
imall,and  to  exist  for  a  considerable  period. 
HiTe  they  executed  this  design  too  far  ?  The 
lenatore  are  to  ser\'c  six  years.  This  is  only 
two  years  longer  than  the  senators  of  this 
State  hold  their  places.  One  third  of  the  mem- 
bers are  to  go  out  every  two  years;  and  in  six, 
the  whole  body  may  be  changed.  Prior  to  the 
ttvolation,  the  representatives  in  the  several 
colonies  were  elected  for  different  periods ;  for 
three  years,  for  seven  years,  &o.  Were  those 
hodfes  ever  considered  as  incapable  of  rcr)rc- 
•enting  the  people,  or  as  too  independent  of 
them?  There  is  one  circumstance  which  will 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  tlio  dependence  of 
the  senators  on  the  States,  in  proportion  to  the 
doration  of  their  appointments.  As  the  State 
legislatnres  are  in  continual  fluctuation,  the 
wnator  will  have  more  attachments  to  fonn, 
and  consequently  a  greater  dilKculty  of  main- 
taining his  place,  than  one  of  shorter  duration. 
Hewiil  therefore  be  more  cautious  and  indus- 
trioosto  suit  his  conduct  to  the  wishes  of  his 
constituents. 

Sir,  when  you  take  a  view  of  all  the  circum- 
■*M»ces  which  have  been  recited,  you  will  oer- 
^•nlyiee  that  the  senators  will  constantly  look 
^P  to  the  state  governments  with  an  eye  of  de- 
pendence and  aflection.  If  they  are  ambitious 
to  continue  in  office  they  will  make  every  ]>ru- 
«*iit arrangement  for  this  purjMjse,  and  what- 
ever may  bo  their  private  sentiments  of  poli- 
ties, they  will  be  convinced  that  the  sure<;t 
ocans  of  obtainnig  a  re-election  will  be  an  uni- 
5*ni  attachment  to  the  interests  of  their  several 
SUtes. 

The  gentlemen,  to  support  their  amendment, 

we  observed  that  the  power  of  recall,  under 

jfte  old  government,  has  never  been  exercised. 

There  is  no  reasoning  from  this.     The  experi- 

*«*ceof  a  few  years,  under  peculiar  circumstan- 

ws,  can  afford  no  probable  security  that   it 

JJever  will  he  carried  into  execution  with  un- 

^ppy  effects    A  seat  in  Congress  has  been 

fesan  object  of  ambition,  and  the  arts  of  in- 

Wsue,  consequently,  have  been  less  practised. 

indeed,  it  has  been  difiicult  to  And  men  who 

were  willing  to  suffer  the   mortifications  to 

which  so  feeble  a  government  and  so  dependent 

s  atation  exposed  them. 


Sir,  if  you  consider  but  a  moment  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  senate  was  instituted,  and 
the  nature  of  the  business  which  they  are  to 
transact,  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  giving 
them  duration.  They,  together  with  the  Pres- 
ident, are  to  manage  all  our  concerns  with  for- 
eign nations ;  they  must  understand  all  their 
interests  and  their  political  systems.  This 
knowledge  is  not  soon  acquired — but  a  very 
small  part  is  gained  in  the  closet.  Is  it  desira- 
ble, then,  that  new  and  unqualified  members 
should  be  continually  thrown  into  thatbo<ly? 
When  public  bodies  are  engaged  in  the  exercise 
of  general  powers,  you  caimot  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  their  conduct  but  from  the  result  of 
their  systems.  They  may  be  forming  plans 
which  require  time  and  diligence  to  bring  to 
maturity.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  they 
should  have  a  considerable  and  fixed  duration, 
that  they  may  make  their  calculations  accord- 
ingly. If  they  are  to  be  perpetually  fluctuating 
they  can  never  have  that  responsibility  which 
is  so  important  in  republican  governments.  In 
bodies  subject  to  fre<iuent  changes,  great  ])oliti- 
cal  i)lans  must  be  conducted  by  members  in 
succession ;  a  single  assembly  can  have  but  a 
partial  agency  in  them,  and  consequently  can- 
not properly  be  answerable  for  the  final  event. 
Considering  the  senate,  therefbre,  with  a  view 
to  responsibility,  duration  is  a  very  interesting 
and  essential  quality.  There  is  another  view 
in  which  duration  in  the  senate  appears  neces- 
sary. A  government^  changeable  in  its  policy, 
must  soon  lose  its  sense  of  national  character, 
and  forfeit  the  respect  of  foreigners.  Senators 
will  not  be  solicitous  for  the  reput^ition  of  pub- 
lic measures  in  which  tliev  have  had  but  a  tem- 
porary  concern,  and  will  feel  lightly  the  burden 
of  public  disa]»i)rol>ation  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  those  who  partake  of  the  censure. 
Our  i)oiitical  rivals  will  ever  consider  our  mu- 
ta])le  counsels  as  evidence  of  deficient  wisdom, 
and  will  be  little  apprehensive  of  our  arriving 

j  at  any  exalted  station  in  the  scale  of  power. 

!  Such  are  the  internal  and  external  dL-^idvan- 
tages  which  would  result  from  the  principle 
contended  for.  Were  it  admitted,  I  nm  fully 
persuaded,  sir,  that  prejudices  would  govern 
the  public  deliberations,  and  passions  rage  in 
the  counsels  of  the  union.  If  it  were  necessary, 
r  could  illustrate?  mv  subject  bv  historical  facts; 
I  could  travel  through  an  extensive  field  of  de- 
tail, and  demonstrate  that  wherever  the  fatal 
principle  of — the  head  suffering  the  contr(»l  of 
the  members,  has  operated,  it  has  proved  a 
fruitful  source  of  commotions  and  disorder. 

This,  sir,  is  the  first  fair  opportunity  that  has 
been  offered  of  deliberately  correcting  the  er- 
rors in  government.  Instability  has  been  a 
]>rominent  and  very  defective  feature  in  most 
republican  systems.  It  is  the  first  to  be  seen 
and  the  last  to  be  lamented  by  a  philosophical 
inquirer.  It  has  operated  most  banefully  in 
our  infant  republics.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
apply  an  immediate  remedy,  and  eradicate  the 
poisonous  principle  from  our  government.    If 
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this  ba  not  ilone,  sir,  wo  slial!  feel,  and  posterity 
will  be  convulsed  hj  a  painful  maladj. 

On  the  36th,  Mr.  Earmltpn  continued  hia  re- 
marka  upon  the  samo  subject. 

Mh.  CnAinniN:  In  debates  of  this  kind  it  is 
eittremely  easy,  on  either  side,  to  say  a  great 
iinnil)Br  of  pkusible  things.  It  is  to  be  ac- 
knowledged that  there  is  even  a  certiun  degree 
of  truth  in  the  reasonings  on  both  Bides.  In 
thia  situation  it  is  the  province  of  judgment  and 
good  sense  to  determine  tlieir  force  and  appli- 
cation, and  how  far  the  arguments  advanced  on 
one  side  are  balanced  by  those  on  the  other. 
The  ingenious  dress  in  ivhich  both  may  appear 
renders  it  a  difficult  ta-tk  to  make  this  decision, 
anil  the  niind  is  frequently  unable  to  come  to  a 
safe  and  solid  conclusion.  On  the  present 
question,  some  of  the  principles  on  each  side 
are  admitted,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  denied,  while  other  principlea,  with  their 
inferences,  are  rejected  altogether.  It  is  the 
busineee  of  the  committee  to  seek  the  truth  in 
this  labyrinth  of  argument. 

There  are  two  objects  in  forming  gystems  of 
government — safety  for  the  people  and  energy 
iu  the  administration.  When  these  objects  are 
united,  the  certain  tendency  of  the  system  will 
be  to  the  public  welfare.  If  the  latter  object 
be  neglected,  the  people's  secnrity  will  be  a» 
certainly  sacrificed  as  by  disregarding  the 
former.  Good  constitutions  are  formed  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual  with 
the  strength  of  government ;  if  the  tone  of 
either  be  too  high,  the  other  will  be  weakened 
too  much.  It  is  the  happiest  possible  mode  of 
conciliating  these  objects,  to  institute  one 
branch  peculiarly  endowed  with  sensibility, 
another  with  knowledge  and  firmness.  Through 
the  opposition  and  mntnal  control  of  these 
bodies,  the  government  will  reach,  in  its  opera- 
f,  the  iierfuct  balimee  between  liberty  and 


reasoning,  and  informs  ns  tliff 
of  the  States,  not  the  people,  i 
senators.  Does  he  retleot  tha 
mediate  accnts  of  the  people- 
constituted  us  to  feel  all  the 
passions,  and  to  be  governed, 
by  their  misapprehensions? 
have  tangbt  him  the  truth 
through  their  history;  irhi 
arisen  from  the  most  trifling 
trigues  have  been  practised  fi 
erd  purposes  I  Is  not  the  Stal 
at  thia  moment  stmggling  am 
distresses,  for  having  been  1i 
spirit  of  the  multitude  ?  "W 
ture  bnt  the  picture  of  a  mo 
we  have  a  senate  possessed  ol 
ties  of  a  permanent  body ;  "Vi 
and  a  few  other  States  are  i 
tion ;  the  rest  are  cither  gov 
democratio  assembly,  or  havi 
tuted  entirely  upon  demo 
These  have  been,  more  or 
factions,  and  have  geDeroUy  b 
echo  of  the  multitude.  It  is 
on  this  point,  without  toncMn 
cate  chorda,  I  conld  refer  yi 
coqjuQctQres  when  the  peopl 
erncd  by  improper  passions  a 
and  designing  men.  I  oooli 
same  passions  have  infected 
tives.  Let  us  beware  that  wi 
State  legislatures  a  vehicle 
humors  may  be  conveyed  iat- 
tem.  To  i>revent  tbia,  it  is  i 
Senate  should  be  bo  formed  bb, 
to  check  the  State  goTenuni 
the  communication  of  the 
which  they  receive  from  th 
been  often  repeated,  that  the 
States  can  have  only   i 
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adatyironld  bo  very  burdenBome  to  somo  of 
the  States.    If  Congress  shonld,  at  any  time, 
find  it  convenient  to  impose  a  salt  tax,  would 
it  not  be  opposed  by  the  eastern  States  ?    Being 
themKlves  incapable  of  feeling  the  necessity  of 
the  measore,  they  conid  only  feel  its  apparent 
iiyugtice.    Would  it  be  wise  to  give  the  New 
England  States  a  power  to  defeat  this  measure, 
by  recalling  their  senators  who  may  be  engaged 
for  it?  I  beg  the  gentlemen  onc«  more  to  at- 
tend to  the  distinction  between  the  real  and  ap- 
parent interests  of  the  States.    I  admit  that 
the  aggregate  of  individuals  constitutes  the 
gOTemment ;  yet  every  State  is  not  the  govern- 
ment; every  petty  district  is  not  the  govern- 
ment  Sir:  in  our  State  legislatures,  a  compro- 
mise is    frequently   necessary    between    the 
interests  of  counties ;  the  same  must  happen  in 
the  general  government  between  States.     In 
this  the  few  must  yield  to  the  many ;  or,  in 
odier  words,  the  particular  must  be  saoriliccd 
to  the  general  interest.     If  the  members  of 
Oongress  are  too  dependent  on  the  State  legis- 
latures, they  will  bo  eternally  forming  secret 
oombinations  from  lociil  views.    Tliis  is  reason- 
ing from  the  plainest  principles.    Their  interest 
ia  interwoven  with  their  dependence,  and  they 
will  necessarily  yield  to  the  impression  of  their 
fitoation.    Those  who  have  been  in  Congress 
have  seen  these  operations.    The  first  question 
has  been,  How  will  such  a  measure  affect  my 
eonstitaents,  and  consequently,  how  will  the 
part  1  take  affect  my  re-election  ?    Tliis  consid- 
eration may  be,  in  some  degree,  proper ;  but 
to  be  dependent  from  day  to  day,  and  to  have 
the  idea  perpetually  present,  would  be    the 
aonree  of  iimumerable  evils.    Six  years,  sir,  is 
a  period  short  enough  for  a  proper  degree  of 
dependence.    Let  us  consider  the  peculiar  state 
of  thk  body,  and  see  under  what  impressions 
they  will  act.    One  third  of  them  aru  to  go  out 
•t  the  end  of  two  years,  two  thirds  iu  four 
years^  and  the  wliole  in  six  years.     When  one 
year  is  elapsed  tliere  will  be  a  number  who  are 
to  hold  their  places  for  one  year,  others  tor 
%M,and  others  for  five  years.     TIius,  there 
^  not  only  be  a  constant  and  freciueiit  change 
of  members,  but  there  will  be  some  whose  ofhce 
u  near  tlie  point  of  expiration,  and  who,  from 
this  circumstance,  will  have  a  lively  sense  of 
their  dependence.      The  bienniid    change    of 
members  is  an  excellent  invention  for  increas- 
Ug  the  difSculty  of  combination.     Any  scheme 
ofasnrpation  will  lose,  every  two  years,  a  num- 
ber of  its  oldest  advocates,  and  their  places  will 
^  rapplied  by  an  equal  number  of  new,  unac- 
commodating, and  virtuous  men.     When  two 
princifdes  are  equally  important,  we  ought,  if 
pwsible,  to  reconcile  them,  and  sacrifice  neither. 
We  think  that  safety  and  pennanency  in  this 
goremment  are  completely  reconcilable.     The 
State  governments  will  have,  from  the  causes  I 
have  desicril>e<l,  a  sufldcient  influence  over  the 
Senate,  without  tho  check  for  which  the  gen- 
tlemen contend. 
It  haei  been  remarked  that  there  is  an  incon- 


sistency in  our  admitting  that  tho  equal  votes 
in  tho  Senate  were  given  to  secure  the  rights  of 
the  States ;  and,  at  tho  same  time,  holding  np 
the  idea  that  their  interests  should  bo  sacrificed 
to  those  of  tho  Union.  But  tho  committee  cer- 
tainly i)erceivo  tho  distinction  between  tho 
rights  of  tho  State  and  its  interests.  Tho 
riglits  of  a  State  are  defined  by  the  constitution, 
and  cannot  be  invaded  without  a  violation  of  it ; 
but  tho  interests  of  a  State  have  no  connection 
with  the  constitution,  and  may  be  in  a  thou- 
sand instances  constitutionally  sacrificed.  An 
uniform  tax  is  perfectly  constitutional,  and  yet 
it  may  operato  oppressively  upon  certain  mem- 
bers of  tho  Union.  Tho  gentlemen  are  afraid 
that  the  State  governments  will  be  abolished. 
But,  sir,  their  existence  does  not  depend  upon 
the  laws  of  tho  United  States.  Congress  can 
no  more  abolish  the  State  governments  than 
tliey  can  dissolve  the  Union.  Tho  whole  con- 
stitution is  repugnant  to  it,  and  yet  the  gentle- 
men would  introduce  an  additional  useless  pro- 
vision against  it.  It  is  proper  that  the  influence 
of  the  States  should  prevail  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  shall  the  individual  States  be  tho  judges 
how  far?  Shall  an  unlimited  power  bo  left 
them  to  (letenuine  in  their  own  favor?  Tho 
gentlemen  go  into  tho  extreme ;  instead  of  a 
wise  govermnent,  they  would  form  a  fantastical 
Utopia.  But,  sir,  while  tliey  give  it  a  plausible, 
popular  shape,  they  would  render  it  impracti- 
cable. Much  has  been  said  about  factions.  As 
far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  factions  in 
Congress  have  arisen  from  attachment  to  Stat© 
prejudices.  We  are  attempting  by  this  consti- 
tution to  abolish  factions,  and  to  unite  all  par- 
ties for  the  general  welfare.  That  a  man 
should  have  tho  i>ower  in  i)rivato  life  of  recall- 
ing his  agent  is  i)roper,  because,  in  the  business 
in  which  ho  is  engaged,  lie  has  no  other  object 
but  to  gain  the  apj)robation  of  his  principal. 
Is  this  the  ease  with  tho  senator?  Is  he  sim- 
ply the  Jigent  of  the  State  ?  No ;  he  is  an  agent 
for  the  Union,  and  he  is  bound  to  perform  ser- 
vices necessary  to  the  good  of  the  whole, 
tln)Ugli  his  State  should  condemn  them. 

Sir,  in  contending  for  a  rotation,  the  gentle- 
men carry  their  zeal  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds,  I  am  convinced  that  no  government, 
founded  on  this  feeble  principle,  can  operato 
well,  I  believe  also,  that  we  shall  be  singular 
in  this  proposal.  We  have  not  felt  the  embar- 
rassments resulting  from  rotation,  that  other 
States  have ;  and  we  hardly  know  the  strength 
of  their  olycctions  to  it.  There  is  no  proba- 
bility that  we  shall  ever  ])ersuade  a  majority  of 
the  States  to  jigree  to  this  amendment.  The 
gentlemen  deceive  themselves.  The  amend- 
ment would  defeat  their  own  design.  When  a 
man  knows  he  must  quit  his  station,  let  his 
merit  be  what  it  may,  he  will  turn  his  atten- 
tion chielly  to  his  own  emolument:  nay,  he 
will  feel  temptations,  which  few  other  situa- 
tions furnish,  to  perpetuate  his  power  by  un- 
constitutional usurpations.  Men  will  pursue 
their  interests.    It  is  as  easy  to  change  human 
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nature  as  to  oppoee  the  atroDR  ourrent  of  the 
selfish  pasuOQs.  A  vise  legislator  will  gently 
divert  the  channel,  and  direct  it,  if  possible,  to 
the  poblic  good. 

It  has  been  observed  that  it  is  not  possible 
tbere  should  be  in  a  State  onlj*  two  men  quali- 
fied for  senators.  Bat,  sir,  tho  question  ia  not 
whether  there  may  be  no  m  ire  than  two  men,  but 
whether,  in  certi^  omorgencies,  you  could  find 
two  equal  to  those  whom  the  amendment  woald 
discard,  Importont  negotiations,  or  other  bu- 
einess  to  which  thej*  ehSl  be  most  competent, 
may  eraploy-them  at  the  moment  of  their  re- 
movah  These  things  often  happen.  The  dif- 
fioolty  of  obtaining  men  capable  of  conducting 
the  afiuTS  of  a  naUon  in  dangerous  times,  is 
much  more  serious  than  the  gentlemen  ima- 
gine. 


As  to  corraplioD,  sir,  admittiiig  in  ' 
dent  a  dispoaition  to  comi^t,  what  la 
straments  of  bribery  t  It  la  aud,  he 
in  his  dlsftosal  a  great  nnmber  ci  offi 
how  many  offices  are  there,  for  whif 
would  relinquish  the  senatorial  dignit; 
may  be  some  in  the  judicial,  and  tom' 
principal  depar1ment&  But  tbero 
whose  respectability  can  in  any  ma 
ance  that  of  the  office  of  senator. 
have  been  in  the  Senate  onoe,  and  wl 
reasonable  hope  of  a  re-election,  wi 
easily  bought  by  offices.  This  reason 
that  a  rotation  would  be  prodnctive 
disadvantages — under  particular  cirei 
it  might  be  extremely  inconvenient, 
tal  to  the  prosperity  ..'tf  our  connti;. 
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Mr.  Hamilton  delivered  the  following  speech, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  IT8B,  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  proposed  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution which  was  brongbl  before  the  Kew  York 
Convention,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  ma- 
terially abridge  the  power  proposed  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  Congress,  relative  to  impoeing  ex- 
cise and  laying  direct  taxes : 

This  is  one  of  those  subjects,  Mr.  Ohainnon, 
on  which  objections  very  naturally  arise,  and 
assume  the  most  plausible  shape.  It«  address 
is  to  the  passions,  and  its  first  impressions  cre- 
ate a  prejudice,  before  oool  examination  has 
an  opportunity  for  exertion.  It  is  more  eaay 
for  the  human  mind  to  calculate  the  evils,  than 
the  advantages  of  a  measure;  and  vastly 


State  representatives.  Its  members  a 
their  ofBee  two  yoare,  and  then  retui 
constituents.  Here,  sir,  the  peoph 
here  they  act  by  their  immediate  ri 
tives.  You  have  also  a  8onat«,  cons 
your  State  legislatures — by  men  in  t 
place  the  highest  conlidcRC?,  and  for 
ther  representative  branch.  Then,  , 
have  an  eiocuUve  ma^etrute,  created 
of  election  which  merits  universal  & 
In  the  form  of  this  goveniment,  a 
mode  of  legislation,  you  find  all  tJ 
which  the  greatest  politiciaas  and 
writers  have  ever  conceived.  What 
reasonable  men  desire  f  Is  there  any  i 
in  which  the  whole  lei^slative  and 
powers  are  lodged!    No.     Tlie  legif 
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the  (torse:  it  is  siud,  our  liberties  are  in  danger, 
if  both  are  possessed  by  Congress.  Let  ns  see 
what  is  the  true  meaning  of  this  maxim,  which 
hu  been  so  mach  used,  and  so  little  understood. 
It  is,  that  yon  shall  not  place  these  powers  in 
^erthe  legislative  or  executive  singly:  nei- 
ther oae  nor  the  other  shall  have  both ;  because 
tfab  would  destroy  that  division  of  powers,  on 
which  political  liberty  is  founded,  and  would 
fimiih  one  body  with  all  the  means  of  tyranny. 
Bat,  where  the  purse  is  lodged  in  one  branch, 
and  the  sword  in  another,  there  can  be  no 
danger.  All  governments  have  i>osse3sed  these 
powen:  they  would  be  monsters  without  them, 
iDd  incapable  of  exertion.  What  is  y  .'>ur  State 
goremment?  Does  not  your  legislature  com- 
Duad  what  money  it  pleases  ?  Does  not  yuur 
execQtive  execute  the  laws  without  restraint  ? 
These  distinctions  between  the  purse  and  the 
iword  have  no  application  to  the  system,  but 
on]/  to  its  separate  brandies.  Sir,  when  we 
reason  about  the  great  interests  of  a  great  peor 
pie,  it  is  high  time  that  we  dismiss  our  preju- 
dices and  banish  declamation. 

In  order  to  induce  us  to  consider  the  powers 
giTea  by  this  constitution  as  dangerous  —  in 
order  tu  render  plausible  an  attempt  to  take 
away  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  most  important 
power  in  government,  the  gentleman  complains 
that  we  shall  not  have  a  true  and  safe  repre- 
BOtation.  I  asked  him  what  a  safe  representa- 
tion was,  and  he  has  given  no  satisfactory  an- 
awer.  The  assembly  of  New  York  has  been 
nentioDed  as  a  proi)er  standard;  bnt^  if  we 
tpplj  this  standard  to  the  general  government, 
onr  CoQflrress  will  become  a  mere  mob,  exposed 
to  every  irregular  impulse,  and  subject  to  every 
'weeze  of  faction.  Can  snch  a  system  aH'ord 
■Parity?  Can  you  have  contidence  in  sncli  a 
Wt?  The  idea  of  taking  the  ratio  of  repre- 
*ntation,  in  a  small  sf>ciety,  for  the  ratio  of  a 
peat  one,  is  a  fallacy  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
P«*<1  It  is  imiM)«diblo  to  ascertain  to  what 
point  our  representation  will  increase :  it  may 
jarrfrom  one,  to  two,  three,  or  four  hundred; 
't  depends  upon  the  progress  of  population. 
^ppoM  it  to  rest  at  two  hundred ;  is  not  this 
Dnmher  sufficient  to  secure  it  against  corrup- 
^on?  Human  nature  must  bo  a  much  more 
^eak  and  despicable  thing  than  I  apprehend  it 
Jo  be,  if  two  hundred  of  our  fellow-citizens  can 
oe  corrupted  in  two  years.  But,  suppose  they 
•fe  corrupted ;  can  they,  in  two  years,  accom- 

gish  their  designs?     Can  they  form  a  com- 
nation,  and  even  lay  a  foundation  for  a  system 
<tf  tyranny,  in  so  short  a  peri(Ml  ?   It  is  far  from 
***▼  intention  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  gen- 
tleman; but  I  must,  in  this  most  interesting 
fea-i^ioa,  speak  of  things  as  they  are,  and  hold 
Ip  opinions  in  the  light  in  which  they  ought  to 
ippear:  and  I  maintain,  that  all  that  has  been 
■id  of  corruption,  of  the  purse  and  the  sword, 
md  of  the  danger  of  giving  powers,  is  not  sup- 
ported by  principle  or  fact:    tliat  it  is  mere 
verbiage  and  idle  declamation.    The  true  ]>rin- 
elple  of  government  is  this :  make  the  system 


complete  in  its  structure ;  give  a  perfect  pro- 
portion and  balance  to  its  parts;  and  the  powers 
you  give  it  will  never  affect  your  security.  The 
question,  then,  of  the  division  of  powers  be- 
tween the  general  and  State  governments,  is  a 
question  of  convenience :  it  becomes  a  pruden- 
tial inquiry,  what  powers  are  proper  to  bo 
reserved  to  the  latter;  and  this  immediately 
involves  another  iuijuiry  into  the  proi^r  objects 
of  the  two  governments.  This  is  the  criterion 
by  which  wo  shall  detennine  the  just  distribu- 
tion of  powers. 

The  great  leading  objects  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, in  which  revenue  is  concerned,  are 
to  maintain  domestic  peace,  and  provide  for 
the  common  defence.  In  these  are  compre- 
hended the  rei,ulation  of  commerce,  that  is,  the 
whole  system  of  foreign  intercourse ;  the  sup- 
port of  armies  and  navies,  and  of  the  civil 
administration.  It  *s  nseless  to  go  into  detail. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  objects  of  the  general 
government  are  numerous,  extensive  and  im- 
portant. Every  one  must  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  giving  powers,  in  all  respects,  and 
in  every  degree,  equal  to  those  objects.  This 
principle  assented  to,  let  us  inquire  what  are 
the  objects  of  the  State  governments.  Have 
they  to  provide  against  foreign  invasion?  Have 
they  to  maintain  lieets  and  armies?  Have  they 
any  concern  in  the  regulation  of  commerce,  the 
procuring  alliances,  or  forming  treaties  of  peace? 
No.  Their  objects  are  merely  civil  and  domes- 
tic; to  support  the  legislative  establishment, 
and  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  l^t  any  one  compare  the  expense  of 
supporting  the  civil  list  in  a  State,  with  the 
expense  of  providing  for  t!io  defence  of  the 
Union.     The  ditferonco  is  alnn)st  bevond  calcu- 

» 

lation.  The  experience  of  (Jreat  Britain  will 
throw  some  light  on  this  subject.  In  that  king- 
dom, the  ordinary  expenses  of  peace  to  those 
of  war  are  as  one  to  fourteen  :  but  there  thev 
have  a  monarch,  with  his  sj)lendid  court,  and 
an  enormous  civil  establishment,  with  which 
we  have  nothing  in  this  country  to  compare. 
If,  in  Great  Britain,  the  expenses  of  war  and 
l)eace  are  so  disproportioned,  how  wide  will  be 
their  disparity  in  the  United  States;  how  infi- 
nitely wider  between  the  general  government 
and  each  individual  State  I  Now,  sir,  where 
ought  the  great  resources  to  be  lo«lged?  Every 
rational  man  will  give  an  innnediato  answer. 
To  what  extent  shall  these  resources  bo  pos- 
sessed? Kcason  says,  as  far  as  possible  exi- 
gencies can  require;  that  is,  without  limitation. 
A  constitution  cannot  set  IxMinds  to  a  naticm's 
wants;  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  set  bounds 
to  its  resources.  Unexpeote<l  invasions,  long 
and  ruinous  wars,  may  demand  all  the  possible 
abilities  of  the  country.  Shall  not  your  gov- 
ernment have  power  to  call  these  abilities  into 
action  ?  The  contingencies  of  society  are  not 
reducible  to  calculation-^.  Thev  cannot  be 
fixed  or  bounded,  even  in  imagination.  Will 
you  limit  the  means  of  your  detence,  when  you 
cannot  ascertain  the  force  or  extent  of  the  in- 
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vasion!  Even  in  ordlnarj  wora,  a  government 
U  frequently  obliged  to  caE  for  supplies,  to  the 
temporary  oppression  of  tlio  people. 

Sir,  if  wo  adopt  the  idea  uf  eiclnBive  rere- 
QueE,  n'e  hIibU  bo  obliged  to  fix  Eome  diatin- 
gnisbed  lino,  whicli  neither  goTcmment  eball 
OTerpass.  The  inconvoniences  of  this  measure 
must  appoBT  evident,  on  the  alightest.  eiamina- 
tion.  Tne  resources  appropriated  to  one,  may 
diminish  or  fail,  while  those  of  tho  other  may 
increase,  beyond  the  wanta  of  govprnraent. 
One  may  he  destitete  of  revenues,  while  the 
other  shall  possess  an  nnneccBsary  abandancc, 
and  tbe  conatitution  will  be  on  eternal  barrier 
to  a  mntnnl  interuourso  and  relief.  In  thia 
oaso,  will  the  individnal  States  stand  on  so 
good  a  gronod,  as  if  tbe  objects  of  taxation 
were  left  free  and  open  to  the  embrace  of  both 
tbe  governments  I  Possibly,  in  the  advance- 
ment of  co:iunorce,  tbe  imposts  may  increase 
to  sucb  a  degree,  as  to  render  direct  taxes 
unnecessary.  These  resonrces,  then,  as  the 
constitution  stands,  may  be  occasion^Iy  relin- 
cmished  to  the  Btotea ;  but  on  tbe  gentleman's 
idea  of  prescribing  eiclnaive  limits,  and  prc- 
olnding  ml  reciprocal  commonication,  this  would 
be  entirely  improper.  Tbe  laws  of  the  States 
must  not  touch  the  appropriated  resources  of 
the  United  States,  whatever  may  be  tbeir 
wants.  Would  it  not  be  of  more  advantage  to 
the  States,  to  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
extending  to  all  the  souroea  of  revenue,  than  to 
be  confined  to  eucb  a  small  resource,  as,  on 
caloulation  of  the  objects  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, should  appear  to  be  their  due  proprof' 
tion?    Certainly  yon  cannot  hesitate  on  this 

Jnestion.  Tbe  gentleman's  plan  would  have  a 
urtber  ill  effect;  it  wonld  tend  to  dissolve  tho 
connexion  and  correspondence  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments, to  estrange  them  frora  each  other, 
and  to  destroy  that  mutual  dependence  which 
forms  tbe  essence  of  nniun.  Sir,  a  number  of 
argumoDts  have  been  advanced  by  an  honor- 


supplies  without  limitation, 
money  to  any  amount.  It  i 
use  the  form  of  recommendaf 
tions :  but  tbe  States  are  boa 
ties  of  honor,  of  justice,  of  rt 
without  reserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  becu 
principle,  that  no  govemmom 
can  exist  in  a  very  eztensive 
u  melancholy  consideration  in 
founded  on  troth,  we  onglit  U 
of  a  republican  government,  c 
of  Now  York.  Thia  idea  haa 
a  celebrated  writer,  who,  by 
atood,  has  been  tbe  occasion 
cies  in  our  reasoning  on  politi 
the  position  has  been  misapp 
application  is  entirely  false  at 
It  relates  oaly  to  democracies, 
body  of  the  people  meet  to  ' 
and  where  representation  is 
prere  a  nnmber  of  ancient  and 
dependent  cities.  Men  who 
tention  have  taken  these  max 
extent  of  country,  and  conti-ai 
meaning,  have  applied  them 
general.  Thia  application  is 
to  all  representative  governme 
in  relation  to  a  confederacy  o 
the  supreme  legislature  has  c 
era,  and  the  civil  and  domesti 
people  arc  regulated  by  the  la 
States.  This  ilistinctioa  beinj 
the  difficulty  will  vanish,  a 


be  represented  a: 

An  assembly  constituted  for 
may  be  fully  competent  to  ai 
lation,  without  being  too  uum 
ate  conduct  If  tbe  State  gov 
be  abolished,  the  question  wo 
entface;  but  this  idea  is  inf 
are  at)3oIutely  necessary  to  th 
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privileges?  But  imagino,  for  a  moment,  tliat  a 
political  frenzy  should  seize  the  govenunent ; 
■oppose  they  should  make  the  attempt;  oer- 
taimy,  sir,  it  would  bo  for  over  impracticable. 
Thia  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  rca- 
lon  and  experience.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  members  of  republics  liavc  been  and  ever 
win  be  stronger  tlian  the  head.  Let  us  attend 
to  one  general  historical  example.  In  the  an- 
dent  Kendal  governments  of  Europe  there  were, 
in  the  first  place,  a  monarch ;  subordinate  to 
hinif  a  body  of  nobles ;  and  subject  to  tlicse, 
the  Ttssahs  or  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
The  tathority  of  the  kings  was  limited,  and 
that  of  the  barons  considerably  indepeudout. 
A  great  part  of  the  early  wars  in  Euroi)e  wore 
eontests  between  the  king  and  his  nobility.  In 
these  contests  the  latter  possessed  many  ad  van- 
tages derived  from  their  inilnence  and  the  im- 
mediate command  they  had  over  the  pcoi)le, 
and  they  generally  prevailed.  The  history  of 
the  feudal  wars  exliibits  little  more  than  a  se- 
ries of  successful  encroachments  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  monarchy.  Hero,  sir,  is  one  great 
niof  of  the  superiority  which  the  members  in 
limited  governments  possess  over  their  head. 
As  long  as  the  barons  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  attachment  of  the  pet^plo,  they  had  the 
itrength  of  the  country  on  their  side,  and  were 
irresistible.  I  may  be  told  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  barons  were  overcome ;  but  how 
did  this  happen  ?  Sir,  they  took  advauta<;e 
of  the  depression  of  the  royal  anthority,  and 
the  establishment  of  their  own  power,  to  op- 
press and  tyrannize  over  their  va<;.sals.  As 
commerce  enlarged,  and  as  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion incri'a<ed,  the  people  bej^an  to  feel  their 
own  weight  and  conse<iuenco ;  tijoy  grew  tirod 
of  their  oppressions,  united  their  strcMigth  with 
that  of  the  prince,  and  threw  oft'  the  yoke  of 
■ristocracy.  These  very  instances  ])rr»ve  what 
I  contend  fur.  They  i)rove  that  in  whatever 
clirwtion  the  popular  weight  leans,  tlie  current 
of  power  will  tiow;  wherever  the  pojuiiar  at- 
tachments lie,  there  will  rest  the  political  su])e- 
nority.  Sir,  can  it  be  supi)osed  that  the  State 
gorernments  will  become  tiie  oj)pressors  of  the 
pwole?  Will  they  forfeit  their  atleetionsr 
Will  they  combine  to  destroy  the  liberties  and 
happiness  of  their  fellow  citizens  for  the  sole 
jnrpose  of  involving  themselves  in  ruin  ?  (rod 
wild!  The  idea,  sir,  is  shocking!  It  out- 
ages every  feeling  of  humanity  and  every  dic- 
tate of  common  sense  ? 

There  are  certain  social  prinri[)les  in  human 

Batnre,  from  which  we  may  draw  the  most 

•did  conclusions,  with  respect  to  the  conduct 

of  individuals  and  of  communities.     "NVc  love 

onr  £unilies  more  than  our  neighbors ;  we  love 

OQT  neighbors  more  than  our  countrymen  in 

general.    The  human  affections,  like  the  solar 

heat,  lose  their  intensity  as  they  depart  from 

the  centre,  and  become  languid  in  proportion 

to  the  expansion  of  the  circle  on  which  they 

act    On  these  principles  the  attachment  of  the 

iodividoal  will  be  first  and  for  ever  secured  by 


the  State  governments ;  tliey  will  bo  a  mutual 
protection  and  support.  Another  source  of  in- 
fiuence  which  has  already  been  pointed  out  is 
the  various  ofiicial  connections  in  the  States. 
CJentlemen  endeavor  to  evade  the  force  of  this 
by  saying  that  these  ofiices  will  be  insignificant. 
This  is  by  no  means  true.  The  Stato  oflicers 
will  ever  be  important,  because  they  are  neces- 
sary and  useful.  Their  powers  are  such  as  aro 
extremely  interesting  to  the  people;  such  as 
affect  their  property,  their  liberty,  and  life. 
"What  is  more  important  than  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  the  executi(m  of  the  civil 
and  criminal  laws  ?  Can  the  State  governments 
become  insignificant  while  they  have  the  power 
of  raising  money  independently  and  without 
control  ?  If  they  are  really  useful,  if  they  are 
calculated  to  promote  the  essential  interests  of 
the  people,  they  must  have  their  confidence 
and  support.  The  States  can  never  lose  their 
powers  till  the  whole  people  of  America  are 
robbed  of  their  liberties.  These  must  go  to- 
gether ;  they  must  support  each  other  or  meet 
one  common  fate.  On  the  gentlemen*s  princi- 
ple, we  may  safely  trust  the  State  governments, 
though  wo  have  no  means  of  resisting  them ; 
but  we  cannot  confide  in  the  national  govern- 
ment, though  we  have  an  eft'ectual  constitu- 
tional guard  against  every  encroachment.  This 
is  the  essence  of  their  argument,  and  it  is  false 
and  fallacious  beyond  conception. 

With  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two 
governments,  I  shall  certainly  admit  that  tho 
constitution  ought  to  be  so  formed  as  not  to 
l)revent  the  States  from  i)roviding  for  their 
own  existence;  and  I  maintain  that  it  is  so 
formed,  an<l  that  their  power  of  providing  for 
themselves  is  sutiiciontlv  established.  This  is 
conceded  by  one  gentleman,  and  in  the  next 
lireath  the  concession  is  retracted.  He  says 
Congress  iuive  but  one  exclu.«,ive  rigiit  in  taxa- 
tion— tliat  of  duties  on  imports  ;  certainly,  then, 
their  other  powers  are  <»nly  concurrent.  15ut 
to  take  oft*  the  force  of  this  obvious  conclusion, 
he  ininuMliately  says  that  the  laws  of  the  l.'nited 
Stiites  arc  su[»reme,  and  that  where  there  is 
one  snj)reme  tliere  cannot  be  a  concurrent  au- 
thority; and  further,  that  where  the  laws  of 
tho  I'nion  are  supreme,  tliose  of  the  States 
must  l>e  subordinate,  because  there  cannot  be 
two  suju'emes.  This  is  curious  so[)hi.stry.  That 
two  sujjreme  powers  cannot  act  together  is 
false.  They  are  inconsistent  only  when  they 
are  aime<l  at  each  other,  or  at  one  indivisible 
object.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  are  su- 
I)reme  as  to  all  their  proj)er  constitutional  ob- 
jects; the  laws  of  the  States  are  supreme  in 
the  same  wav.  These  supreme  laws  may  act 
on  ditferent  objects  without  clashing,  or  they 
may  operate  on  difterent  parts  of  the  same 
common  ol»jeot  with  perfei't  harmony.  Sup- 
pose both  governments  should  lay  a  tax  of  a 
permy  on  a  certain  article ;  has  not  each  an  in- 
dependent and  uncontrollable  power  to  collect 
its  own  tax?  The  meanhig  of  the  maxim, 
there  cannot  bo  two  supremes,  is  simply  this : 
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two  powers  cannot  be  suprema  over  eaoh  otlier. 
This  meaning  is  entirely  perverted  b;  the  gen- 
tlemen. Bnt,  it  is  said,  disputes  between  col- 
lectors are  to  be  referred  to  the  federal  oonrts. 
This  ia  again  wondering  in  the  field  of  coi^eo- 
tnre.  Bnt  suppose  the  fact  cert»n ;  is  it  not 
to  he  preanmed  that  the^  will  express  the  true 
meaning  of  the  constitntion  and  the  laws! 
Will  they  not  be  bonnd  to  consider  ths  concur- 
rent jurisdiction— to  declare  that  both  the  taxes 
ahall  have  eqnal  operation — that  l>oth  the  pow- 
ers, in  that  respect,  are  sovereign  and  oo-eiten- 
dvet  If  they  transgress  their  duty  we  are  to 
hope  that  they  will  be  punished.  Sir,  we  can 
reason  from  prohahilicies  alone.  When  we 
leave  common  sense  and  give  onrselvea  np  to 
conjecture,  there  can  be  no  oortunty,  no  secu- 
ri^  in  our  reasonings. 


I  imagine  I  bare  stated  to  tJ 
abundant  reasone  to  prove  tfae  en 
the  State  gDvemments  and  of  ti 
wonld  go  into  a  more  mimite  coo 
the  nature  of  the  concurreDt  joi 
tlie  operation  of  the  lavs  in  reli 
nue,  but  at  present  I  feel  too  inn< 
to  proceed.  I  shall,  with  tlie  leavi 
mittee,  improve  another  opporfi 
pressing  to  them  more  fallf  my  i 
point.  I  wish  the  committee  to  re 
the  constitution  nnder  examinatit 
upon  truly  repnblican  principles, 
it  is  expressly  designed  to  provide 
mon  protection  and  the  general  w 
United  States,  it  mnet  be  utterly  T 
this  constitntion  to  subvert  the  B 
ments  or  oppress  the  people. 


SPEECH  IK  THE  CASE  OF  HABRT  CBOSWELL. 


This  speech  in  the  celebrated  cause  of  the 
People  against  Harry  Croswell,  on  an  indict- 
ment for  lil>el  on  Thomas  Jefferson,  President 
of  the  Cnited  States,  was  delivered  before  the 
Supremo  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
the  year  1804,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  for  the  de- 
fendant, on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial.* 

Mat  it  plkasb  the  Coitrt  :  In  rising  to  ad- 
dress your  honors  at  bo  late  a  period  of  the  day, 
and  afler  your  attention  has  been  so  much  fa- 
tigacd,  Dad  the  eaose  has  been  so  ably  handled, 
I  may  say,  so  eshansted,  I  feel  a  degree  of  em- 
harrnRsment  which  it  ia  with  difficnlty  I  can 
surmount,  I  fear  lest  it  should  not  be  possible 
o  interest  the  att^^ntion  of  the 


tined  to  it  by  the  spirit  and  letter 
It  is  important  on  account  of  tlie 
mnst  have  on  the  rights  of  oar  citl 
ing  it,  therefore,  in  these  lights,  I 
in  the  arduous  attempt,  be  snpporl 
portance,  and  if  any  doubt  bangs 
of  the  conrt,  1  shall,  I  trnst,  be  al 
them  that  a  new  trial  ought  to  be 
The  question  branches  itself  is 

sions.    The  first  as  to  the  tnith 

der  a  general  issue  of  not  gnllC] 
be  given  in  evidence.  The  oUi 
power  of  the  conrt — whether  it  hi 
elusively,  over  the  intent  or  whri 
the  law  do  not  constitute  one  roai 
for  the  cognizance  of  the  .lory,  i 
— ■■ *•  the  judge.     The  last.  ' 
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To  saj  that  measures  can  bo  discussed,  and 
that  there  ^lall  bo  no  bearing  on  thus^;  who 
fire  the  authors  of  those  measures,  camiot  bo 
done.    The  very  end  and  reason  of  diseui^sion 
would  be  destroyed.    Of  what  conscqucnro  to 
show  its  object  ?    Why  is  it  to  be  thus  demon- 
strated, if  not  to  show,  too,  who  is  the  author? 
li  is  essentiid  to  say,  not  only  tliat  the  me&^ure 
is  bad  and  deleterious,  but  to  hold  up  to  the 
people  who  is  the  author,  that,  in  this  our  free 
ind  elective  government,  he  may  be  reniovod 
from  the  seat  of  power.    If  this  be  not  to  bo 
done,  then  in  vain  will  the  voice  of  ihe  people 
be  raised  against  the  inroads  of  tyranny.     For, 
i^  a  party  but  get  into  power,  they  may  go  on 
from  step  to  step,  and,  in  spite  of  canvassing 
their  measures,  ^x  themselves  firmly  in  their 
leats,  especially  as  they  are  never  to  be  re- 
proached for  what  they  have  done.    This  ab- 
Btnct  mode,  in  practice  can  never  be  carried 
into  effect     But,  if  under  the  qualiticutions  I 
biTe  mentioned,  the  power  be  allowed,  the  lib- 
erty, for  which  I  contend,  will  operate  as  a 
BilataiT  check.    In  speaking  thus  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  I  do  not  say  there  ought  to 
be  an  unbridled  license ;  or  that  the  characters 
of  men  who  are  gf)od,  will  naturally  tend  eter- 
^      aiDy  to  support  themselves.     I  do  not  stand 
here  to  say  that  no  shackles  are  to  be  laid  on 
this  license. 

1  consider  this  spirit  of  abuse  and  calunmy 
M  the  pest  of  society.  I  know  the  best  of  men 
•n  not  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  slander. 
Thoagbit  pleased  God  to  bless  \\s  with  the  lirst 
of  characters,  and  though  it  has  pleased  God  to 
take  him  from  us,  and  this  band  of  calumnia- 
tory I  say,  that  falsehood  eternally  repeated 
would  have  atlccted  even  his  name.  Drops  of 
water,  in  long  and  continued  .-succession,  will 
'  wear  out  adamant.  This,  therefnre,  cannr>t  be 
ttdored.  It  would  be  to  put  the  best  and  the 
wont  on  the  same  level. 

1  contend  for  the  liberty  of  publishing  truth, 
"•Tth  good  motives  and  for  ju*»titlablc  en<ls,  even 
thoogb  it  retlect  on  government,  ma^ristrates  or 
private  persons.     I  contend  for  it  under  the  re- 
straint of  our  tribunals.     When  this  is  exoeed- 
^  let  them  interjiose  and  punish.     Fn)m  this 
will  follow  none  of  those  consecpiences  so  ably 
^icted.    When,  however,  we  do  look  at  con- 
iBquences,  let  mo  &sk  whctlicr  it  is  right  tliut  a 
permanent  body  of  men,  appointed  by  the  ex- 
•OBtive,  and,  in  some  degree,  always  connected 
With  it,  should  exclusively  have  the  power  of 
jeciding  on  what  shall  constitute  a  libel  on  our 
'slera,  or  that  they  shall  share  it,  united  with  a 
dtangeable  body  of  men,  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple?   Let  our  juries  still  be  selected,  as  they 
*ov  are,  by  lot.     But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
•^ery  permanent  bo<ly  of  men  is,  more  or  less, 
Bable  to  be  inliuenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  exist- 
ing administration ;  that  such  a  body  may  be 
iisble  to  cumiptiou,  and  that  they  may  bo  in- 
diaed  to  lean  over  towards  party  modes.    No 
Din  can  think  more  highly  of  our  judges,  and 
I  m^  say  pt^rsonally  so  of  those  who  now  pro- 


side,  than  myself;  but  I  nmst  forget  what  hu- 
man nature  is,  and  what  her  history  has  taught 
us,  that  permanent  bo<lies  may  be  so  corrupted, 
before  I  can  venture  to  assert  that  it  cannot  be. 
As  then  it  may  l)e,  I  do  not  think  it  safe  thus 
to  com  prom  it  our  independence.  For  though, 
as  individuals,  they  may  be  interested  in  the 
general  welfare,  yet,  if  once  they  enter  into  the 
views  of  government,  their  power  may  be  con- 
verted into  the  engine  of  oppression.  It  is  in 
vain  to  say  that  allowing  them  this  exclusive 
right  to  declare  the  law,  on  what  the  jury  has 
found,  can  work  no  ill ;  for,  by  this  privilege, 
thev  can  assume  and  modifv  the  fact,  so  as  to 
make  the  most  innocent  publication  libellous. 
It  is  therefore  not  a  security  to  say,  that  this 
exclusive  power  will  but  follow  the  law.  It 
must  be  with  the  jury  to  decide  on  the  intent; 
they  must  in  certain  cases  be  pennitted  to  judge 
of  the  law,  and  i)ronounce  on  the  combined 
matter  of  law  and  of  fact.  Passages  have  been 
adduced  from  Lord  Mansfield's  declarations  to 
show  that  judges  cannot  be  under  the  influence 
of  an  administration.  Yet  still  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  our  own  experience,  to  siiy  that  they 
could  not.  I  do  not  think  that  even  as  to  our 
own  country  it  nmy  not  be.  There  are  always 
motives  and  reasons  that  may  be  held  up.  It 
is  therefore  still  more  necessary,  here,  to  min- 
gle this  i)ower,  than  in  England.  The  person 
who  ai)points  there,  is  hereditary.  That  per- 
son cannot  alone  attack  the  judiciary ;  he  nmst 
bo  united  with  the  two  Houses  of  Lords  and 
of  Commons,  in  assailing  the  judges.  But,, 
with  us,  it  is  the  vibration  of  party.  As  one 
si<le  or  the  other  prevails,  so  of  that  class  and 
tL'inj)eranient  will  be  tlie  judges  of  their  nomi- 
nation. Ask  any  man,  however  ignoront  of 
jirinciplos  of  govornnient,  who  constitute  the 
judicial  i  ho  will  toll  vou  the  favorites  of  those 
at  the  head  of  atlairs.  According  then  to  the 
theory  of  this,  our  free  government,  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  judges  is  not  so  well  secured 
as  in  England.  We  have  here  reasons  for  ap- 
prehension not  applic^able  to  them.  We  are 
not,  however,  to  bo  now  influenced  by  the  ]>re- 
ference  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Hut  of  which 
side  socvlt  a  man  may  be,  it  interests  all,  to 
have  the  question  settled,  and  to  uphold  tho 
power  of  tho  jury,  consistently  however  with 
liberty,  and  also  with  legal  and  judicial  i)rin- 
plcs,  fairly  an<l  rightly  understood.  None  of 
these  impair  that  for  which  we  contend — tho 
right  of  publishing  the  truth,  from  good  mo- 
tives and  justifiable  ends,  though  it  reflect  on 
government,  on  nuigistrates,  or  individuals.* 


♦  Tbo  Indirtmi-nt  in  this  ca<o  diur^cd  tliut  Harry  Cros- 
well,  lat*j  of  the  city  of  JIiid>on,  in  Uw  t'«»iinly  of  Culnnibia, 
New  York,  printer,  iH'in;^  u  malioloua  anil  Sf«Utious  niun,  of 
a  «lci>rayo(1  ininrl.  unil  wii.ki;il  nml  dialMilical  dL^po^tition;  and 
ftl.'*o  dooeiifully,  wii-Ii«'dly,  and  maliciously  devi^Iii?,  con- 
trlvinpr,  and  intcndln-r  Thoina*  Ji-ffcrson,  l-liiq.,  rresldvnt  of 
the  Uniteil  Stutrs  of  Anu-rii'4i,  to  detract  troi\\  scandalize, 
traduce,  vilify,  antl  to  represent  Llm,  the  said  Thouiad  Jef- 
furson.  as  unworthy  of  the  confidence,  respect,  and  attach- 
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Bome  oliservationsliave,  liowever,  been  miiile 
in  opposition  to  those  principles.  It  is  said, 
that  as  no  man  rises  at  once  high  into  office, 
everj  opportunity  of  canvassing  his  qnalitiea 
and  qaalifications  is  affurded,  withoat  recourse 
to  the  press;  that  his  first  election  onghl  to 
stamp  the  seal  of  merit  on  liia  name.  This, 
however,  is  to  forget  how  often  the  hypocrite 
goes  from  stBge  to  stage  of  public  fame,  under 
false  array,  and  how  often,  when  men  attain 
the  lost  object  of  their  wishes,  they  change 
from  that  which  they  seemed  to  be ;  that  men, 
the  most  zealous  reverora  of  the  people's  rights, 
htiye,  wbea  placed  on  the  highest  seat  of  pow- 
er, become  their  most  deadly  oppressors.  It 
beooraes,  therefore,  necessary  to  observe  the 
actual  conduct  of  those  who  are  thus  raised 
np. 

1  have  already  shown,  that  though  libelling 
Bhall  continue  to  be  a  crime,  it  ought  to  bo  so 
only  when  under  a  restraint,  in  which  the 


of  the  rule  that  allows, 
when  the  isBUB  is  general,  the  inry  to  deter- 
mine OD  tbe  whole!  What  is  then  a  libel  to 
induce  this !  That  groat  and  venerable  man, 
Lord  Cambdcn,  already  cited  wi!h  so  much 

nHDt  oTtha  people  of  ths  snld  Ucilled  BlIte^  ud  to  dieiute 
and  wlUidnw'  trom  (hn  uid  Tbonwi  JetTcrKO,  Esq.,  Pml- 
dant  H  nCorHild,  the  obt-Ueaca,  Bdalltf,  and  KUi>gluicB  of 
tha  dtlsena  oT  the  BUta  at  Ncir  York,  ud  %\ao  of  the  uld 
CnlMd  StBtei :  ud  wickedly  and  ledlUoaily  to  dlitarb  the 
peuo  ind  ttuqnllllt}-.  u  well  at  Iha  people  of  the  Btste  of 
Hbw  York,  u  of  llie  United  Btttei ;  sod  elso  to  bring  the 
Hid  ThmDu  JelTfnon,  Eiq.  (u  mocb  u  In  talm.  Iha  Mid 
Hairy  Croswell,  lay),  Into  greet  lilred,  contenipt,  uDd  die- 
grace,  Dot  only  with  the  poopln  of  the  Bt»te  of  New  York, 
end  the  ulil  pi>Dplaaf  the  ITclted  Sluleiof  Aincr1de,but  nlw 
Willi  the  citlicns  eod  eabjocta  of  other  utiost ;  ud  tor  that 
pnrpoee  tba  wld  Hirry  Crimwel]  dlil,  on  the  ninth  of  Septem- 
irLord  18IM, 


well-deserved  eulogy,  aajs  that  he  het 
yet  been  able  to  form  a  satiafftctory  drfn 
All  essays  made  towards  it,  are  neithtr 
rate  nor  satisfactory ;  yet,  sueh  ss  thej 
shall  cite  them  and  animadvert. 

Blackstone  and  Hawkina  declare  tha' 
any  malicions  defamatioD,  with  an  int* 
blacken  tiie  reputation  of  any  one,  di 
alive. 

The  criminal  quality  is  its  malidoi 
The  next  ingredient  is,  that  it  shall  b 
intent  to  defame.  I  ask,  then,  if  the  iai 
not  the  very  essence  of  the  crime!  It 
mitted  that  the  word  falMty,  when  Ih 
ecedings  ore  on  the  statnte,  must  be  pro 
the  jury,  because  it  makes  the  offente. 
not  then  the  malice,  when,  to  eonstiti 
crime,  it  must  necessarily  bo  implied!  ] 
son  there  can  be  no  difference. 

A  libel  is,  then,  a  complicated  matter 
and  law,  with  certain  things  and  circnnt 
to  give  them  a  character.  If  so,  th- 
molioo  is  to  be  proved.  The  tendency  t 
voke  is  its  constituent.  Most  it  not  be 
how  and  in  what  manner  t  If  this  is  no 
the  case,  mnat  every  one  who  does  nMp 
rize  be  soid  to  be  a  libeller?  Unless  th« 
are  disposed  to  go  that  extreme  l«ng< 
necessary  that  the  malice  and  intent  <t 
proved.  To  this,  it  is  certain  the  deflni 
Lord  Coke  may,  in  some  degree,  be  Of 
lie  does  seem  to  superadd  "  tJie  brewh 
peace."  Lord  Coke,  howeTcr,  does  di 
this  aa  a  spetjific  deliaition ;  and  even  fl 
defamatory  writing,  whiidi  he  par^col 
includes  the  qnestion  both  of  intent  Md 
The  breach  of  the  peace,  therefore,  is  M 
the  sole,  but  only  ono  of  the  qnalitie! 
question  is  not  on  the  breaking  of  the 
but  depends  on  time,  manner  and  i 
stances,  which  most  ever  be  questions 


Jting    the    peace  :     observatjona   i 
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Lord  Thurlow  admits  that  this  may  happen, 
•nd  that  time  and  circomBtances  may  enter 
bto  the  question.  He,  it  is  true,  sanctioned 
the  doctrines  of  onr  opponents,  bat  allowed 
time  and  circomstances  to  he  ingredients ;  and, 
inofA  to  say,  though  these  are  extrinsic  to  the 
reeoral,  was  of  opinion  for  the  old  law.  Lord 
Thurlow  says,  howcTer,  that  it  might  he  some- 
tlung  more  than  a  hare  libel.  Intimating  here, 
that  it  may  be  even  treason;  and  is  it  not, 
then,  to  confess  that  intent  is  a  matter  of  fact  ? 
If  80^  who,  or  where  shall  be  the  forum  but  the 
jny? 

Mj  definition  of  a  libel  is,  and  I  give  it  with 
aQ  diffidence  aiter  the  words  of  Lord  Cambdcn, 
Mj  definition,  then,  is  this :  I  would  call  it  a 
dnderons  or  ridiculous  writing,  picture  or 
ago,  with  a  malicious  or  mischievous  design 
cr  intent,  towards  government,  magistrates,  or 
indiridnals.  U  this  definition  does  not  em- 
Ince  ill  that  may  be  so  called,  does  it  not 
tomt  enough  for  every  beneficial  purpose  of 
JBifioe?  If  it  have  a  good  intent,  it  ought  not 
to  be  a  libel,  for  it  then  is  an  iimocent  transac- 
tion; and  it  ought  to  have  this  intent,  against 
vludi  the  jury  have,  in  their  discretion,  to 
pmumnoe.  It  shows  itself  to  us  as  a  sentence 
cC  ftet  Crime  is  a  matter  of  fact  by  the  code 
cC  our  Jurisprudence.  In  my  opinion,  every 
^ecifie  case  is  a  matter  of  fact,  for  tlie  law 
l^the  definition.  It  is  some  act  in  violation 
of  kw.  When  we  come  to  investigate,  every 
orime  includes  an  intent  Murder  consists  in 
bUing  a  man  with  malice  prepense.  Manslaugh- 
ter, in  doing  it  without  malice,  and  at  the  mo- 
^Mnt  of  an  impulse  of  passion.  Killing  may 
^fien  be  justifiable,  if  not  praiseworthy,  as  in 
defence  of  chastity  about  to  be  violated.  In 
Uwae  cases  the  crime  is  defined,  and  the  intent 
is  always  the  necessary  ingredient.  The  crime 
la  matter  of  law,  as  far  as  definition  is  concoru- 
^;  fiact,  as  far  OS  wo  are  to  determine  its  ex- 
istence. 

But  it  is  said  the  judges  have  the  rif;ht,  on 
tihis  fkct,  to  infer  the  criminal  intent,  that  be- 
iog  matter  of  law.    This  is  true ;  but  what  do 
^re  mean  by  these  words,  unless  the  act  de- 
pendent on,  and   united  with  its  accessaries, 
SOeh  ss  the  law  has  defined,  and  which  when 
^oved,  constitute  the  crime  ?    But  whether  the 
JU17  are  to  find  it  so,  with  all  its  qualities,  is 
4ftid  to  be  a  question ;  no  act,  separate  from  cir- 
OnDstanoes,  can  be  criminal,  for  without  thci^o 
jDiUties  it  is  not  a  crime.    Thus,  as  I  have  bc- 
«yrs  instanced,  murder  is  characterized  by  being 
;'  "^itfa  malice  prepense ;  manslaughter,  by  being 
favolantary ;  justifiable  homicide,  by  having 
Seme   excuse.     Killing,  therefore,  is   not   a 
fSme;  but  it  becomes  so  in  consequence  of  tlio 
iKemnstances  annexed.    In  cases  that  are,  in 
k  general  opinion  of  mankind,  exceptions  to 
b  explanations  I  have  given,  the  law  contem- 
Jirtes  the  intent     In  duelling,  the  malice  is 
Apposed,  from  the  deliberate  acts  of  reflect- 
t^  Bending  a  challenge,  and  appointing  the 
tine  and  place  of  meeting.     Here,  it  is  true. 


the  law  implies  the  intent ;  but  then  let  it  bo 
remembered  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  its 
having  previously  defined  the  act  and  forbid- 
den its  commission.  This  too  is  on  the  i)rinci- 
ple  of  natural  justice,  that  no  man  shall  be 
the  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs,  especially  by  a 
deed,  alike  interdicted  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
of  man.  That,  therefore,  the  intent  shall  in 
this  cose  constitute  the  crime,  is  because  the 
law  has  declared  it  shall  be  so.  It  is  iini>ossi- 
ble  to  separate  a  crime  from  the  intent.  I  call 
on  those  opnoscd  to  us  to  say  what  is  a  libel. 
To  be  sure  they  have  told  us  that  it  is  any  scan- 
dalous publication,  &c.  which  has  a  tendency 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Tliis,  indeed,  is  a 
broad  definition,  which  must,  for  the  purposes 
of  safety,  be  reiluced  to  a  positive  fact,  with  a 
criminal  intent  In  this  there  is  no  violation 
of  law ;  it  is  a  settled  maxim,  that  mens  facit 
reum;  noii  reus^  nisi  sit  mens  rea,  When  a 
man  breaks  into  a  house  it  is  the  intent  tliat 
makes  him  a  felon.  It  must  be  proved  to  the 
jury  that  it  was  his  intention  to  steal:  they  are 
the  judges  of  whether  the  intent  was  such,  or 
whether  it  was  innocent.  Then  so,  I  say, 
should  it  be  here ;  let  tlie  jury  determine,  as 
they  have  the  right  to  do,  in  all  otlier  cases,  on 
the  complicated  circumstances  of  fact  and  in- 
tent. It  may,  as  a  general  and  universal  nile, 
be  asserted  that  the  intention  is  never  excluded 
in  the  consideration  of  the  crime.  The  only 
case  resorted  to,  and  which  is  relied  on  by  the 
opposite  side,  (for  all  the  others  are  built  ui)on 
it,)  to  show  a  contrary  doctrine,  was  a  star- 
chamber  decision.  To  prove  how  plainly  the 
intent  goes  to  the  constituting  the  crime  of  li- 
bel, the  authority  cited  by  the  counsel  associ- 
ated with  me,  is  fully  in  point.  In  that, 
the  letter  written  to  the  father,  though  (as  far 
as  words  were  concerned)  perfectly  a  libel,  yet 
having  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  refor- 
mation, and  not  with  an  intent  to  injure,  was 
hoid  not  to  amount  to  a  libel.  Sui)pose  per- 
sons were  suspected  of  forpjing  public  papers, 
and  this  oomnjunicated  by  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  a  f^ood  design ;  still,  if  the 
doctrines  contended  for  were  to  prevail,  it 
would  be  libellous  and  punishable,  tliou^h  the 
party  not  only  did  it  with  the  best  of  motives, 
but  actually  saved  the  State.  In  madness  and 
idiocy,  crimes  may  bo  perpetrated ;  nay,  the 
same  malicious  intent  may  exist,  but  the  crime 
does  not.  These  things  tend  to  show  that  the 
criminality  of  an  act  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  law 
combined,  and  on  which  it  cannot  belong  to 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  de- 
cide the  intent ;  for  the  question  is  for  ever  a 
question  of  fact. 

The  criminal  intent,  says  Ix)rd  Mansfield,  in 
the  dean  of  St.  Asaph's  case,  is  what  makes  the 
crime. 

Here  that  truly  great  man — for  great  he  was, 
and  no  one  more  really  estimates  him  than  I 
do,  yet  he  mij^^ht  have  some  biases  on  his  mind 
not  extremely  favorable  to  liberty — here,  then, 
he  seems  to  favor  the  doctrine  contended  for; 
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Init  ho  win  ^  iounA  to  "be  at  timea  contradic- 
tory, nay,  even  opposed  to  hinuelf.  "A  crim- 
inal intent  in  doing  a  thing  in  itseif  criminal, 
witliont  a  lawful  escuse,  is  an  inference  of  law." 
How  can  tliat  bo  in  itself  crimiBal  which  ad- 
mits of  a  lawful  oiGuse?  Homicide  is  not  in 
itself  a  crime,  therefore  it  ia  not  correct  to  B^y 
ft  criminal  intonl  can  he  inferred,  because  a 
lawful  excuse  may  be  set  np.  A  tbiag  cannot 
1>e  criminal  which  has  a  lawful  excuse,  but  as 
it  may  have  a  certain  quality  which  constitntes 
the  crime.  To  be  aure,  jou  may  go  on  to  say 
that  where  the  intent  bestows  the  character  of 
criminality  on  an  act  indifferent,  then  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  not  whore  the  act  is  had  in 
itself.  But  this  is  be^ng  the  question.  Wo 
contend  that  no  act  is  criminal,  abstracted  and 
divested  of  its  intent.  Trespass  is  not  in  itself 
iunocent.  No  man  has  a  right  to  enter  anoth- 
er's land  or  house.  Yet  it  becomes  in  this  lat- 
ter case  felony  only  in  one  point  of  view,  and 
whether  it  Bhall  be  holden  in  that  point  ia  a 
snl^ect  of  jory  determination.  Snpuose  a  man 
■liould  eater  the  apartments  of  the  King;  this, 
In  itself,  ia  harmless,  but  if  he  do  it  with  an  in- 
tent to  assassinate,  it  is  treason.  To  whom 
must  tbia  be  made  to  appear  in  order  to  induce 
conviction!  to  the  jury.  Let  it  rather  lie  said 
that  crime  depends  on  intent,  and  intent  is  one 
parcel  of  the  fact.  Unless,  therefore,  it  con  be 
shown  that  there  ia  some  Bpeoifio  character  of 
libel  that  will  apply  in  all  cases,  intent,  tenden- 
oy,  and  quality  must  all  bo  matters  of  fact  for  a 
Jury.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  which  can 
beiibol,  independent  of  circmnstances;  nothing 
which  can  be  so  called  in  opposition  to  time 
and  circumstances.  Lord  Loughborongh,  in- 
deed, in  the  parliamentary  debates  on  this  very 
subject,  to  wbich  I  have  referred  the  court,  ad- 
mits this  to  be  tbe  case.  Lord  Mansfield,  em- 
barrassed with  the  truth  and  strength  of  the 
doctrine,  endeavors  to  contrast  meaning  with 
s  that  the  truth  may  be  gi' 


fact  for  the  jury.  That  the  fV 
the  coQstitntion  of  libeL  cana 
and  must  bo  inquired  of  by  boh 
unless  this  ia  to  be  tried  by  tbe 
is  it  to  be  detcnuioedt  Will 
that  in  the  case  in  the  star  chai 
the  letter  written  to  tlie  child' 
tent  was  not  the  reasou  why  it 
cent,  and  the  quo  anitno  not  g 
they  not  then  endeaviw  to  pn 
the  intent  t  Now,  if  you  are 
malicious  aliinuU,  yon  may  de( 
means.  The  meii»  is  tbe  qaeeti 
moR  parlance  it  is  that  to  wtu 
show  guilt.  1 1  Mod.  tho  Qneei 
explain  bow  it  is  to  be  tbum 
very  case,  when  the  coaoael  fc 
objected  to  tbe  attorney  getien 
sages  from  the  prospectus  of 
from  other  numbers,  he  expresi 
he  thus  acted  in  order  that  the 
it  to  be  "  manifest  that  the  ii 
fendont  was  malicioua,"  Thia, 
is  a  mistake  that  law  ofBoors  yr 
apt  to  slide  into.  Yet,  on  thia 
malicious  intent  Uius  prorod  1 
on  which  they  fonoded  their 
court  now  asked  to  proceed  tti 
demonstrate  how  fully  this  ina 
by  our  law  a,  subject  of  jury 
suppose  tho  grand  jury  had,  in 
returned  to  the  hMl  iffrutramvt 
they  hare  founded  their  rotor 
then,  a  precedent  that  the  otn 
jury  (  If  it  be  necessary  on^  1 
cation,  why  ia  not  the  grand 
for  tho  whole?  For  if  iho  bo 
the  grand  jury  may  decudo  on  t 
bill,  surely  the  petit  jury  mai 
then  is  the  cose  I  have  mentioi 
precedent.  In  Re<  r«.  Horn 
that  has  lieen  justly  nrged,  the 
lowed.     It  appears  there  that 
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most  ezamine  how  far  troth  is  to  be 
iridenoe.  This  depends  on  the  intent^s 
rime.  Its  being  a  trath  is  a  reason  to 
there  was  no  design  to  injure  another. 
to  decide  on  it  would  be  imnstice,  as 
material  in  ascertaining  the  intent, 
ossible  to  say  that  to  judge  of  the 
id  nature  of  an  act,  the  trutli  is  imma- 
i  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things, 
assertion  of  truth  cannot  be  a  crime, 
terns  of  law  this  is  a  general  axiom, 
ingle  instance,  it  is  attempted  to  assert, 
I  exception,  and  is  therefore  an  anom- 
lowever,  we  go  on  to  examine  what 
le  case  that  shall  be  so  considered,  we 
id  it  to  be  this.  If  we  advert  to  the 
w,  we  shall  find  that  Paulus  and  Pe- 
ke  a  distinction  between  those  truths 
late  to  private  persons  and  those  in 
3  public  are  interested.  Vinnius  lays 
1  the  doctrine  cited  by  the  associate 
rho  last  spoke.  If^  then,  we  are  to 
this  a  doctrine  to  be  adopted  in  all 
es  to  public  men,  it  ought  now  to  be 
.  When  we  advert  to  the  statutes  they 
>ur  positions.  Those  statutes  are  in- 
f  declaratory  of  the  early  law.  We 
;t  a  great  part  of  the  common  law  has 
certainty,  reduced  to  statutes.  Can 
yae  that  the  common  law  did  not  no- 
no  punishment  was  to  be  inllicted  for 
the  truth,  when  we  see  a  statute  thus 
I 

ore,  the  fair  reasoning  is,  that  they  are 

ry  of  the  common  law.    Tliat,  by  our 

sehood  must  be  the  evidence  of  the 

we  apply  to  precedents,  tliey  are  de- 

)r  us.    In  the  case  cited  from  7  D.  and 

admitted,  for  there  it  is  allowed  that 

false  is  contained  in  all  the  ancient 

This,  then,  is  a  strong  argument  for 

lat  the  falsity  was,  by  the  common 

idered  a  necessary  ingredient.    It  is 

ar  to  say  that  in  declarations  for  as- 

use  the  words,  "sticks,  staves,  &c." 

tnunents  are  named,  this  imports  only 

be  other  which  might  be  used ;  hut 

rord  by  way  of  epithet,  that  it  means 

idea,  and  we  are  to  take  it  as  if  intro- 

the  purpose  of  explaining  the  crime. 

>  practice  on  this  occasion,  we  must 

JUS  epochs  of  the  English  history  into 

tion.    At  one  time,  that  the  law  was 

re  shown,  is  proved  by  the  statutes. 

ime  the  truth  was  clearly  drawn  into 

and  that  since  the  period  of  Lord 

a  different  practice  has  prevailed,  is 

lent  against  the  common  law.    The 

from  the  third  institute  is  conclusive, 

itisfactory,  to  show  that  it  was  then 

to  show  the  words  were  true.    JSt 

qum  litera  in  se  continet  nullam  veri- 

7,  ^.    It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 

his  case  was  not  inquired  into,  when 

of  it  is  the  reason  of  the  judgment. 

is  had  been  gone  into,  the  court  would 
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not  nor  could  not  have  spoken  to  it  The  in- 
sertion of  that,  then,  is  a  strong  argument  that 
this  was  the  old  law,  and  it  shows  us  what  that 
law  was.  In  the  case  of  the  seven  bishops, 
they  were  allowed  to  go  into  all  the  evidence 
they  wanted.  The  court  permitted  them  to 
read  every  thing  to  show  it-. 

Cn  that  occasion  Halloway  and  all  agreed  as 
to  the  admissibility  of  the  truth.  But  this  case 
is  important  in  another  view,  as  it  shows  the 
intent  ought  to  be  inquired  into,  for  the  bishops 
might  have  done  it  either  with  a  seditious  or 
an  innocent  motive.  Tliey  declare  that  by  the 
law  they  could  not  do  the  act  required.  They 
exculpated  themselves  by  an  appeid  to  their 
consciences.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  in- 
quiring into  the  intent  of  the  act 

In  Rex  w.  Fuller,  this  very  atrocious  offender 
was  indicted  for  a  most  infamous  libel,  and  yet 
Lord  Holt  at  every  breath  asked  him.  Can  you 
pf*ove  the  truth  ?  At  the  time,  then,  when  this 
was  done,  there  were  some  things  in  favor  of 
the  truth.  It  stands,  then,  a  precedent  for 
what  we  contend.  I  shall  now  notice  some 
intermediate  authorities  between  that  day  and 
those  in  which  a  contrary  principle  has  been 
endeavored  to  be  supported.  It  is  true  that 
the  doctrine  originated  in  one  of  the  most  op- 
pressive institutions  that  ever  existed;  in  a 
court  where  oppressions  roused  the  people  to 
demand  its  abolition,  whose  horrid  judgments 
cannot  be  read  without  freezing  the  blood  in 
one^s  veins.  This  is  not  used  as  declamation, 
but  as  argument.  If  doctrine  tends  to  trample 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  if  we  see  it 
coming  from  a  foul  source,  it  is  enough  to  warn 
us  against  polluting  the  stream  of  our  own  ju- 
risprudence. It  is  not  true  that  it  was  abol- 
ished merely  for  not  using  the  intervention  of 
juries,  or  because  it  proceeded  ex  parte,  though 
that,  God  knows,  would  have  been  reason 
enough,  or  because  its  functions  were  discharged 
by  the  court  of  king's  bench.  It  was  because 
it5  decisions  were  cruel  and  tyrannical;  be- 
cause it  bore  down  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  inflicted  the  most  sanguinary  punishments. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  its  sentences  without 
feeling  indignation  against  it.  This  will  prove 
why  there  should  not  be  a  paramount  tribunal 
to  judge  of  these  mattera. 

Want's  case  is  the  first  we  find  on  this  sub- 
ject :  but  even  then  we  do  not  meet  the  broad 
definition  of  Lord  Coke,  in  the  case  de  famosis 
libellU.  I  do  not  deny  this  doctrine  of  the  im- 
materiality of  the  truth  as  a  universal  negative 
to  a  publication's  being  libellous,  though  true. 
But  still  I  do  say,  that  in  no  case  may  you  not 
show  the  intent ;  for,  whether  the  truth  be  a  jus- 
tification, will  depend  on  the  motives  with  which 
it  was  published. 

Personal  defects  can  be  made  public  only  to 
make  a  man  disliked.  Here  then  it  will  not  be 
excused ;  it  might,  however,  be  given  in  evi- 
dence to  show  the  libellous  degree.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  subject  of  inquiry.  There  may  be 
a  fair  and  honest  exposiu*e.    But  if  he  uses  the 
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weapon  of  truth  wantonly ;  if  for  the  purpose 
of  disturhing  the  peace  of  families ;  if  for  re- 
lating that  which  does  not  appertain  to  official 
conduct^  so  far  we  say  the  doctrine  of  our  op- 
ponents is  correct.  If  their  expressions  are, 
that  libellers  may  be  punished  though  the 
matter  contained  in  the  libel  be  true,  in  tliese 
I  agree.  I  confess  that  the  truth  Ls  not  mate- 
rial as  a  broad  proposition  respecting  libels. 
But  that  the  truth  cannot  be  matericd  in  any 
respect,  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  tilings. 
No  tribunal,  no  codes,  no  systems  can  repeal 
or  impair  this  law  of  God,  for  by  his  eternal 
laws  it  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things.  Wo 
first  find  this  large  and  broad  position  to  the 
contrary  in  6  Rep.  And  here  it  is  to  be  no- 
ticed, that  when  Lord  Coke  himself  was  in  of- 
fice, when  ho  was  attorney-general,  and  allow- 
ed to  give  his  own  opinion,  he  determines  the 
truth  to  be  material.  But  when  ho  gets  into 
that  court,  and  on  that  bench  which  had  pro- 
nounced against  it,  when  he  occupies  a  star- 
chamber  seat,  then  he  declares  it  is  immaterial. 
I  do  not  mention  this  as  derogating  from  Lord 
Coke,  for,  to  be  sure,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
yielded ;  but  this,  I  say,  is  the  first  case  on  this 
point  in  which  he  seems  to  be  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  "We  do  not,  in  every  respect,  contend 
even  against  his  last  ideas,  we  only  assert  that 
the  truth  may  be  given  in  evidence.  But  this 
we  allow  is  against  the  subsequent  authorities, 
which,  in  this  respect,  overturn  the  former  pre- 
cedents. These  latter,  however,  are  contrary 
to  the  common  law ;  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  of  truth.  The  doctrine,  that  juries 
shall  not  judge  on  the  whole  matter  of  law  and 
fact,  or  the  intent  and  tendency  of  tlio  publi- 
cation, is  not  to  be  found  in  the  cases  before 
the  time  of  Lord  Raymond ;  and  it  is  contrary 
to  tlie  spirit  of  our  law,  because  it  may  ])revcnt 
them  from  determining  on  what  may,  i)erhnps, 
be  within  their  own  knowledge.  It  was  only 
by  Lord  Raymond  that  this  was  first  set  up  and 
acted  upon,  and  this  has  been  followed  by  Lord 
Mansfield  and  his  success<^rs.  Here,  then,  have 
been  a  series  of  precedents  against  us.  Black- 
stone,  too,  says  that  the  truth  may  not  be  given 
in  evidence  so  as  to  justify ;  and  so,  witli  the 
quahfications  I  have  before  mentioned,  do  we. 
Prior,  indeed,  to  his  time,  Lonl  Holt  had  laid 
down  the  law,  in  one  or  two  cases,  in  con- 
formity to  that  of  the  other  side,  and  later 
times  have  given  this  a  currency  by  a  coinci- 
dence of  ])recedents  in  its  favor.  A  reflection 
may,  perhaps,  be  here  indulged,  that,  from 
what  I  have  liefore  remarked  on  Lord  Coke, 
it  is  frequent  for  men  to  forget  sound  princi- 

Eles,  and  condemn  the  points  for  which  they 
ave  contended.  Of  this,  the  very  case  of  the 
seven  bishops  is  an  example,  when  those,  who 
there  maintained  the  principles  for  which  we 
contend,  sup]>lantcd  the  pers(»ns  then  in  power, 
they  were  ready  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the 
doctrine,  that  the  truth  could  not  Ikj  given  in 
evidence  on  a  libel.  This  is  an  admonition  that 
ought  at  all  times  to  bo  attended  to ;  tliat  at  all 


times  men  are  disposed  to  forward  prindplesto 
support  themselves.  The  aathoritj  of  Paley 
has  been  adduced,  if  indeed  he  may  be  callra 
an  authority.  That  moral  philosopher  con- 
siders every  thing  as  slanderous  libels,  whether 
true  or  false,  if  published  witiii  motiyes  of 
malice. 

In  these  cases  he  does  not  consider  the  tratfa 
a  justification.  Nor  do  we;  we  do  not  si^ 
that  it  is,  alone,  always  a  justification  of  the 
act;  and  this  we  say,  consistent  with  sound 
morality,  is  good  law  and  good  sense.  On  whit 
ought  a  court  to  decide  on  such  an  occasioa  ts 
tliis?  Shall  they  be  shackled  by  preoedenti| 
weakened  in  that  very  country  where  tfaqr 
were  formed?  Or  rather,  shall  they  not  si^. 
that  wo  will  trace  the  law  up  to  its  sonreel 
^Vo  consider,  they  might  say,  these  preoedenti 
as  only  some  extraneous  bodies  engrafted  on 
the  old  tnmk ;  and  as  such  I  believe  they  ou^t 
to  be  considered.  I  am  inclined  to  think  ooniti 
may  go  thus  far,  for  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
right  and  security  that  the  truth  shouJd  be  ad- 
mitted. To  be  sure,  this  may  lead  to  the  pur- 
poses suggested.  But  my  rcplv  is,,  that  gov- 
ernment is  to  be  thus  treated,  if  it  fnimdi 
reasons  for  calumny.  I  affirm,  that  in  the  oen* 
eral  course  of  things,  the  disclosure  of  tmUi  b 
right  and  pnident,  when  lii^ble  to  the  checks  I 
have  been  willing  it  should  receive  as  an  olyeot 
of  animadversion. 

It  cannot  be  dangerous  to  goyenunent^ 
though  it  may  work  partial  difficulties.  If  it 
bo  not  allowed,  they  will  stand  liable  to  en- 
croachments on  tlieir  rights.  It  is  eyidenti 
that  if  you  cannot  apply  this  mitigated  doo- 
trine,  for  which  I  speak,  to  the  coses  of  Ubels 
here,  you  must  for  ever  remain  ignorant  of 
what  your  rulers  do.  I  never  can  think  this 
ought  to  be ;  I  never  did  think  the  tmth  was  a 
crime ;  I  am  glad  the  day  is  come  in  which  it 
is  to  be  decided,  for  my  soul  has  ever  abhor- 
red the  thought  tliat  a  free  man  dared  not  siiak 
the  truth ;  I  have  for  ever  rejoiced  when  this 
question  has  been  brought  forward. 

I  come  now  to  examine  the  second  branch  of 
this  inquiry — the  different  provinces  of  the 
court  and  the  jury.  I  will  introduce  this  sub- 
ject by  observing,  that  the  trial  by  iury  hsa 
been  considered,  in  the  system  of  English  JoriiH 
prudence,  as  tlie  palladium  of  publio  and  pri- 
vate liberty.  In  all  the  political  disputes  of 
that  country,  this  has  been  deemed  the  huricr 
to  secure  the  subjects  from  oppression.  H  in 
that  country,  juries  are  to  answer  this  end,  if 
they  are  to  protect  from  the  weight  of  State 
prosecutions,  they  must  have  this  power  of 
judging  of  the  intent,  in  order  to  pertorm  thor 
functions ;  they  could  not  otherwise  answer  the 
ends  of  their  institution.  For,  under  thb  dm* 
gerous  refinement  of  leaving  them  to  decids 
only  the  fact  of  composing  and  publishing  ai^ 
thing  on  which  they  may  decide,  may  be  made 
a  libel.  I  do  not  deny  the  well-known  maxini, 
that  to  matters  of  fact,  the  jury,  and  to  mat- 
ters of  law,  the  judges,  sliall  answer.    I  do  not 
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^  because  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
of  this  or  any  other  case,  that  it  should 
d.  I  say,  yriih.  this  complicated  ex- 
,  I  have  before  given  of  the  manner 
Uie  intent  is  necessarily  interwoven 
t,  the  oonrt  has  the  general  cognizance 
w.  In  all  cases  of  ancient  proceed- 
pestion  of  law  must  have  been  pre- 

in  civil  cases  alone  that  an  attaint 
w  They  have,  it  is  said,  the  power  to 
[  criminal,  on  the  law  and  the  fact, 
'e  then  the  right,  because  they  cannot 
sted  in  its  exercise ;  and,  in  politics, 
d  right  are  equivalent  To  prove  it, 
ill  we  say  to  this  case  ?  Suppose  the 
e  to  have  laid  a  tax,  which,  by  the 
im,  they  certainly  are  entitled  to  im- 

ttill  the  legislature  may  be  guilty  of 
n;  but  who  can  prevent  them,  or  say 
B  not  authority  to  raise  taxes  ?  Legal 
ben,  is  the  decisive  effect  of  certain 
lont  control.  It  is  agreed,  that  the 
'  decide  against  the  direction  of  the 
d  that  their  verdict  of  acquittal  can- 
npeached,  but  must  have  its  effect 
0, 1  take  to  be  the  criterion,  that  the 
.on  has  lodged  the  power  with  them, 

have  the  right  to  exercise  it.  For 
lid  cite  authorities.  It  is  nothing  to 
)position  to  this,  that  they,  if  they  act 
re  to  answer  between  God  and  their 
M.    This  nmy  be  said  of  the  legisla- 

yet,  nevertheless,  they  have  the  pow- 
le  right  of  taxation.  I  do  not  mean  to 
iSt  it  would  bo  proper  for  jurors  thus 
et  themselves,  but  only  to  show  that 

do  possess  the  legal  right  of  deter- 
n  the  law  and  the  fact.  What,  then, 
»ive  to  be  true  doctrine  ?  That  in  the 
distribution  of  power  in  our  constitu- 
ithe  province  of  the  jury  to  speak  to 

I  in  criminal  coses,  the  consequences 
MBcy  of  acts,  the  law  and  the  fact  are 
blended.  As  far  as  the  safety  of  the 
Si  eoncemed,  it  is  necessary  that  the 

II  be  permitted  to  speak  to  both.  How, 
M  the  question  stand?    Certainly  not 

hazard;  because,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
distribution  of  power,  the  jury  are  to 
bed  to  fact,  they  ought  not  wantonly 
t  from  the  advice  of  the  court ;  they 
» receive  it,  if  there  be  not  strong  and 
toons  to  the  contrary ;  if  there  bo,  they 
^^6ct  To  go  beyond  this  is  to  go  too 
scaose,  it  is  to  say,  when  they  are 
to  decide,  by  tlieir  oath,  according  to 
Bnce,  they  are  bound  to  follow  the 
f  the  judge.  After  they  are  satisfied, 
L»  what  the  law  is,  they  have  a  right  to 
^  definition.  It  is  convenient  that  it 
i  80,  If  they  are  convinced  that  tho 
Btated,  let  them  pronounce  him  guilty; 
^Y  let  them  leave  that  guilt  for  the 
^scaose,  if  they  do,  the  victim  may  be 
P,  and  the  defendant  gone.    Will  any 


one  say,  that  under  forms  of  law  we  may  com- 
mit homicide  ?  Will  any  directions  from  any 
judge  excuse  them  ?  I  am  free  to  say,  I  would 
die  on  the  rack,  were  I  to  sit  as  a  juror,  rather 
than  confirm  such  a  doctrine,  by  condemning 
the  man  I  thought  deserved  to  be  acquitted ; 
and  yet  I  would  respect  the  opinion  of  the 
judge,  from  which,  however,  I  should  deem 
myself  at  liberty  to  depart,  and  this  I  believe 
to  be  the  theory  of  our  law. 

These  are  the  propositions  I  shall  endeavor 
to  maintain.  I  have  little  more  to  do  than  ex- 
amine how  far  precedents  accord  with  princi- 
ples, and  whether  any  establish  a  contraiy  doc- 
trine. I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  do 
more  than  has  already  been  done  by  my  asso- 
ciate counsel,  and  yet,  perhaps,  I  shoidd  not 
complete  my  duty  without  adverting  to  what 
has  fallen,  on  this  point,  from  our  opponents. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  ancient  precedents  in 
which  our  doctrine  has  not  in  general  prevailed, 
and  it  is,  indeed,  to  be  traced  down  to  one  of  a 
modern  date.  The  case  of  the  seven  bishops 
is  that  to  which  I  allude.  There  it  was  per- 
mitted to  go  into  tho  truth,  and  all  the  court 
submitted  the  question  to  the  jury.  This  case 
deserves  particular  attention.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  was  decided  at  a  time  when  the  nation 
was  considerably  agitated,  it  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  a  time  when  great  constitutional  pre- 
cedents and  points  were  discussed  and  resolved. 
The  great  one  was,  the  power  of  the  jury;  and 
this  power  was  submitted  to,  to  extricate  the 
people,  for  tho  salvation  of  the  nation,  from 
tho  tyranny  with  which  they  were  then  op- 
pressed. This  was  one  of  tho  reasons  which 
brought  about  their  glorious  revolution,  and 
which,  perhaps,  tended  to  tho  maturing  those 
principles  which  have  given  us  ours.  This 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  landmark  to  our 
liberties,  as  a  jnllar  which  points  out  to  us  on 
what  the  i)rinciples  of  our  liberty  ought  to 
rest ;  particularly  so  if  wo  examine  it  as  to  its 
nature,  and  tlio  nature  of  tho  attempts  then 
made  to  set  up  and  support  the  endeavors  to 
construe  an  act  of  duty  a  libel — a  deed  in 
which  conscience  did  not  permit  those  reve- 
rend characters  to  act  in  any  other  way  than 
what  thoy  did,  a  respect  to  which  they  held  a 
bounden  duty.  It  is  a  precedent  then  on  which 
we  should  in  every  way  fasten  ourselves.  The 
case  of  Fuller  is  of  minor  importance.  Yet 
that  is  one  in  which  Lord  Holt  called  on  the 
defendant  to  enter  into  the  truth.  In  the  Xing 
r«.  Tutchin,  Lord  Holt  expressly  tells  tho  jury, 
you  are  to  consider  whether  tho  tendency  of 
this  writing  bo  not  to  criminate  the  adminis- 
tration ;  you,  tho  jury,  are  to  decide  on  this. 
Owen's  case  is  to  tho  same  effect  There  Lord 
Cambden  w&s  of  counsel,  and  in  the  discussion, 
in  tho  House  of  Lords,  he  tells  us,  and  surely 
his  testimony  is  good,  that  being  of  counsel  for 
the  defendant,  ho  was  permitted  to  urge  to  the 
jury  a  cognizance  of  tho  whole  matter  of  libel : 
that  in  tho  case  of  Shepherd,  whore,  by  his  of- 
ficial situation,  he  was  called  on  to  prosecute  for 
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the  Crown,  whoro  lie  interests  of  poverninent 
called  on  him  to  maintain  on  opposite  doctrine, 
yet  then  ha  insisted  for  a  verdict  on  the  whole 
matter,  from  tho  consideration  of  the  jury.  In 
the  £iug  ti.  Home,  Lord  Mansfield  himself  tells 
the  jury  they  hove  a  right  to  eierdse  their 
Jadgment  ttom  tho  uatare  of  the  intent.  This 
surely,  then,  la  a  precedent  down  to  il  late  j>e- 
riod.  It  19  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that 
there  is  a  series  of  {irecedcnta  on  Che  other  side. 
Bnt  aa  far  as  precedents  of  this  kind  can  be 
supported,  they  can  re!!t  on  precedents  alone, 
for  the  fundamental  rights  of  juries  show,  that 
as  by  their  power  they  can  affuct  a  question  of 
this  natnre,  so,  politically  speaking,  they  have 
tho  right.  To  asoertain  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire,  whether  this  law,  now  einit*udeJ  for, 
nniforiniy  and  invariably  formed  tho  practice 
of  all  the  judges  in  Westminnter  Hall.  For,  if 
so,  then  an  argument  may,  wiih  nfore  propri- 
ety, he  riuBcd ;  hut  if  it  was  disputed,  then  it 
is  to  be  doabted.  Precedents  ought  to  ho  such 
M  are  universally  acknowledge^  and  this,  if 
we  are  to  credit  the  highest  authority,  was  not 
the  invariable  practice.  Lord  I^nghboroogh 
Bays,  that  his  practice  was  the  other  way.  He 
declares  that  he  invariahly  left  tho  whole  to 
the  jury;  and  Lord  Cambden  gives  na  to  un- 
derstand the  snrae  thing.  Here,  then,  is  proof 
tiiat  it  was  not  aniversally  acquiesced  in,  and 
this,  by  some  of  the  most  respected  chamclcrs 
that  ever  sat  on  a  bench.  Oan  wo  call  this  a 
settled  practice — a  practice  which  is  contra- 
dicted by  other  precedents?  Have  they  not 
Taried!  I  consider  nothing  but  a  nniform 
ooitrse  of  precedents,  so  established  that  the 
jndges  invariably  ooafonn  to  it  in  their  judicial 
conduct,  as  forming  a  precedent.  'Wliea  this  is 
Dot  the  case,  we  most  examine  tlie  precedent, 
and  see  how  far  it  is  conformable  to  princi- 
ples of  general  law.  If,  then,  they  have  not 
that  character  of  uniformity,  which  gives  fore* 
to  preocdents,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded,  for 


of  Mr.  Foi's  bin.  Therefore, 
tliat  the  law  was  not  settled 
I  notice  another  fact,  or  faiatoi 
this ;  it  is  what  was  mentione 
dowDC,  in  tlie  very  debates  Ut 
fore  allnded.  It  is,  that  twcnt 
similar  act  was  brought  forwa 
Here  then  is  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  consideration  of  that  nati 
of  Lord  Uansfield  were  iieT< 
settled,  and  that  the  opiiuot 
lawyers,  were  conaidored  by 
law  of  the  land.  Let  it  be 
Uiat  with  that  nation  the  adm 
tice,  in  tlie  last  resort,  is  in  thi 
That  being  so,  it  gives  extrt 
declaratory  act,  as  it  shows 
highest  brancJi  of  the  jndicati 
try.  It  is  in  evidence  that  i 
for  was,  and  had  been  the  lai 
otlierwiae  sottiod.  It  is  a  ver^ 
to  that  conntrj,  in  a  case  wh« 
had  been  excited  to  a  very  ei 
that  all  united  to  bring  it  la 
trodnced  by  Mr,  Fox ;  the  pri 
the  Crown  acqnieaccd;  the  pr 
it  bis  support,  and  ia  this  tue 
many  of  the  great  law  lords, 
curred  in  declaring  tho  princij 
be  tho  law ;  and  not  only  doei 
it  to  ho  declaratory,  bnt  -wLei; 
the  debates  on  that  snbject, 
to  be  the  fact.  Adding  the  w 
bill,  does  not  vary  the  concla 
declaratory.  The  word  en&vt 
superadded,  bnt  the  word  d 
nscd  but  when  it  ia  intended  ' 
be  considered  as  declai'atory ; 
insert  the  word  declare,  it  ia  b 
it  important  that  it  should  t 
This  I  deem  conclusive  OTidei 
Thus  also  it  was  understood  \ 
except  Lord  Kenyon,  and  ho 
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ttj,  as  matters  of  evidence,  these  precedents 
dull  not  prevail,  and  shall  not  have  any  effect. 
Ib  practice,  on  this  declaratory  act,  they  have 
gwe  into  a  construction  important  to  onr  argn- 
Bent  Bnt,  previously  to  entering  into  thiii,  I 
ihan  make  one  observation  to  show  the  nature 
of  this  act  to  be  declaratory ;  the  recital  states 
it  to  be  M). 

Sfeneery  Attorney  General, — The  whole  mat- 
ter m  ]ssae  are  the  words. 

EoMilton. — Is  it  to  be  doubted  that  every 
general  issue  includes  law  and  fiEict?  Xot  a 
MW  in  our  criminal  code  in  which  it  is  other- 
vise.  The  constniction,  the  publication,  the 
BMoiog  of  the  inuendoes,  the  intent  and  de- 
4gn,  are  all  involved  in  the  question  of  libel, 
vd  to  be  decided  on  the  plea  of  not  guilty, 
■lueh  puts  the  whole  matter  in  issue.  It  fs, 
therefore,  a  subtlety  to  say  tliat  the  fact  and 
lav  in  not  in  issue.  There  can  be  no  distinc- 
tkm  tnkeu,  even  by  judges,  between  libels  and 
liber  points.  But  will  it  be  said,  that  when 
Ueqiie&tion  was  before  the  parliament,  whotlier 
the  law  and  fact  should  be  in  issue,  that  the 
Mriiamcut  did  not  mean  to  give  tlie  power  to 
Hdde  on  bctth  ?  It  is  a  mere  cavil  to  say  that 
the  act  did  not  mean  to  decide  on  this  verv 
point  The  opposition  of  the  twelve  judges 
bMbeen  much  insisted  on.  But  in  my  opinion 
th^  have  given  up  the  point  as  to  the  right  of 
the  jnr}'  to  decide  on  the  intent.  They  in  some 
ptrt  of  their  answer  assert  the  exclusive  power 
tf  the  court;  tliey  deny  in  terms  the  i>ower  of 
tbe  jury  to  decide  on  the  Avhole.  But  when 
pweied  on  this  point  as  to  a  letter  of  a  treason- 
ible nature^  how  do  tlmy  conclude?  Why,  the 
iwy  reverMj  of  all  this.  Here,  then,  we  sec 
Slfi  hardship  into  which  the  best  of  men  are 
iriven,  when  com  pulled  to  supi»ort  a  paradox. 
Oin  the  jury  do  it  with  power,  and  witlii»ut 
ri^}  WJien  we  say  of  any  forum  that  it  can 
do  and  may  hazai*d  the  doing  a  thing,  wo  ad- 
put  the  legal  power  to  do  it.  What  is  meant 
Elie  ▼©«!  hazard  ?  If  they  choose  to  d<^  it, 
havetlien  the  legal  right;  for  legal  jjower 
idw  the  legal  right.  This  is  really  only  a 
^ntttion  of  words.  But  in  the  exercise  of  this 
^giit,  moral  ideas  are  no  doubt  to  restrain ;  for 
the  conscience  ought  to  docido  between  the 
ehai)ge  and  the  evidence  which  ought  to  pre- 
wil,  one  side  or  the  other.  Tlie  moment,  how- 
tver,  that  question  as  to  the  power  is  admitted, 
^  whole  argument  is  given  up.  I  consider 
iie  judges  driven  to  yield  up,  at  the  conclusion 
if  their  opinion,  that  point  for  which  they  had 
a  the  former  parts  contended.  Thus,  then, 
tends  the  matter,  on  English  conduct  and  on 
Sngiish  precedents.  Let  us  see  if  any  thing  in 
he  annaU  of  America  will  further  the  argu- 
leot  Zenger^s  case  has  been  mentioned  as  an 
Btbority.  A  decision  in  a  factious  period,  and 
tprobated  at  the  very  time.  A  single  prece- 
int  never  forms  the  law.  If  in  England  it 
93  fluctuating  in  an  English  court,  can  a  colo- 
al  judge,  of  a  remote  colony,  ever  settle  it? 
i  caiiuot  fix  in  New  York  what  was  not  fixed 


in  Great  Britain.  It  was  merely  one  more 
precedent  to  a  certain  course  of  practice.  But 
because  a  colonial  governor,  exercising  judicial 
power,  subordinate  to  the  judges  of  the  mother 
country,  decides  in  this  way,  can  it  be  said  that 
he  can  establish  the  law,  and  that  he  has,  by  a 
solitary  i)recedent,  fixed  what  his  superior 
could  not  ?  The  most  solemn  decisions  of  the 
court  of  king^s  bench  are  at  one  time  made  and 
at  another  time  overruled.  Whv  are  our  courts 
to  be  l)ound  down  by  the  weight  of  only  one 
precedent  ?  Is  a  precedent,  like  the  laws  of  the 
Modes  and  Persians,  never  to  be  changed? 
This  is  to  make  a  colonial  precedent  of  more 
weight  than  is  in  England  allowed  to  a  prece- 
dent of  Westminster  llall.  To  pursue  the  pre- 
cedents more  empliatically  our  own,  let  us  ad- 
vert to  the  sedition  law,  branded  indeed  with 
epithets  the  most  odious,  but  which  will  one 
day  be  pronounced  a  valuable  feature  in  our 
national  character.  In  this  we  find  not  only 
the  intent  but  the  truth  may  be  submitted  to 
the  jury,  and  that  even  in  a  justificatory  man- 
ner. This,  I  alfirm,  was  on  common  law  prin- 
ciples. It  would,  however,  be  a  long  detail  to 
investigate  the  apydicability  of  the  common 
law  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  parts  of  it  use  a 
language  which  refers  to  former  principles. 
The  habcm  corjnis  is  mentioned,  and  as  to  trea- 
son, it  adopts  the  very  words  of  the  common 
law.  Not  even  the  legislature  of  the  Union  can 
chaugo  it.  Congress  itself  cannot  make  con- 
structive or  new  treasons.  Such  is  the  general 
tenor  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  it  evidently  looks  to  antecedent  law. 
What  is,  on  this  point,  the  great  body  of  the 
c(«nniun  law?  Natural4fiw  and  natural  reason 
api>lied  U)  the  i>urpt>.ses  of  society.  What  are 
the  English  courts  now  doing  but  adopting 
natural  law  ? 

What  have  the  court  done  here?  Applied 
moral  law  to  constitutional  jirinciples,  and 
thus  the  judges  have  conlirmed  this  construc- 
tion of  the  connnou  law  ;  and  therefore,  I  say, 
by  our  constitution  it  is  said  the  truth  may  be 
given  in  evidence.  In  vain  is  it  to  be  replied 
that  aomo  committee  met,  and  in  their  report 
gave  it  the  name  of  amendment.  For  when 
the  act  says  declai'od,  I  say  the  highest  legisla- 
tive body  in  this  country  liave  declared  that 
the  common  law  is,  that  the  truth  shall  be  given 
in  evidence;  and  tliis  I  urge  as  a  proof  of  what 
that  conmion  law  is.  On  this  point  afatal  doc- 
trine would  be  introduced,  if  we  were  to  deny 
the  conmion  law  to  be  in  force  according  to  our 
federal  constitution.  Some  circumstances  have 
doubtless  weakened  my  position.  Impeach- 
ments of  an  extraordinary  nature  have  echoed 
through  the  land,  charging  as  crimes  things  un- 
known; and  although  our  judges,  according  to 
that  constitution,  nmst  appeal  to  the  definitions 
of  the  conunon  law  for  treasons,  crimes,  and 
misdemeanors.  This,  no  doubt^  was  that  no 
vague  words  might  be  used.  If,  then,  we  dis- 
charge all  evidence  of  the  common  law,  they 
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ma7  be  pronouQced  ^SltjofZ  ISiilum^  and  iha 
ctiiati  and  ofienco  being  &t  once  at  their  will, 
there  would  be  on  end  of  that  i^oDstitution. 

By  analogy,  a  similar  cuDstrucUon  may  be 
m&de  of  oar  own  constitutiQii,  aud  our  jailges 
thaa  got  rid  of.  Tiiia  may  be  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous (MiuseqncnMB.  It  admoniBhes  ua  to  nee 
with  caatioD  these  argoraents  against  the  com- 
mon law;  to  take  care  how  wo  throw  down 
this  barrier,  which  mny  eeoiire  the  men  we 
have  placed  in  power;  to  ^ard  against  a  spirit 
(^  faction,  that  groat  bane  to  oommiinitj,  that 
mortal  poison  to  our  land.  It  is  considered  bj 
nil  great  men  as  the  natural  disease  of  onr  form 
of  government,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  be 
Oftreful  to  restrain  that  spirit.  We  have  been 
careful  that  when  one  partf  comes  in  it  siial] 
not  he  able  to  break  down  ond  bear  away  the 
others.  If  this  be  not  so,  in  vain  have  wo  made 
oonstitntions :  for  if  it  bo  not  so,  then  we  must 
go  into  anarcDj,  and  from  thence  to  despotism 
end  to  a  master.  Agunst  this  I  know  there  is 
an  almost  insurmoontable  obstacle  in  the  spirit 
of  the  peo]ile.  They  would  not  eubmit  to 
be  thns  enslavod.  Every  tongue,  every  arm 
would  be  nplifled  against  it;  I  bey  wool  d  re- 
sist, and  resist,  and  renst,  till  they  horled 
from  their  seats  those  who  dared  make  the  at- 
tempt.  To  wateb  the  progress  of  such  endeav- 
ors is  the  office  of  a  free  press ;  to  give  ns  early 
alarm,  and  put  us  on  onr  gnard  against  the  en- 
croachments of  power.  This,  then,  is  a  right 
of  the  ntraoat  importance;  one  for  which,  in- 
stead of  yielding  it  up,  wo  onght  rather  to  spill 
onr  blood.  Going  on,  however,  to  precedents, 
1  And  another  in  the  words  of  Chief  Jnstico 
Jay,  when  pronouncing  the  law  on  this  sntyoct. 
The  Jury  are,  in  tlio  passage  already  cited,  told 
the  law  and  the  fact  isfortheir  determination; 
I  find  him  telling  tbem  that  it  is  their  right. 


;t  against  this,  will  kick  the  beam  ;  and 


wretched  bnt  honest  man  ns 
noininnl  trial.  It  is  not  by  nit 
and  jiublic  execution,  that  he 
olf.  The  sight  of  this,  of  e 
blood,  would  at  first  beget 
would  ronse  into  action,  and  ti 
madness  of  tlieir  revenge,  won 
heads  of  tlicir  oppressors,  the 
destined  for  others. 

Oneargnment  was  stated  tot] 
technical  and  precise  kind,  ll 
relates  t«  patting  on  the  reco 
the  libel.  That  on  this  no  wri 
lie.  What  was  the  answer 
could  not  bo  presumed  Judges 
jnst.  Why,  it  requires  neitb< 
injustice,  it  may  bo  matter  ( 
argument  goes  to  assert  that  ii 
granted  the  infallibility  of  t 
court  must  see  that  some  I>ettc 
giTcn;  that  it  must  be  sbown 
qoence  cannot  ensue.  If  no 
against  the  argument.  Sorely 
serves  a  fnrtlter  investigatioo. 
righteously  was  it  once  the  in( 
torney-generol  that  the  troth  f 
given  in  evidence.  It  is  desi 
should  be  jndioial  grounds  to  e 
to  a  jury.  For  surely  it  is  n 
thing  that  a  high  official  cha 
capable  of  saying  any  thing  a 
of  this  country. 

It  is  important  to  have  it  ki 
of  our  country,  to  us  all,  whel 
false ;  it  is  important  to  the  ri 
against  whom  the  charge  is  nw 
be  examined.  It  will  be  a 
for  truth  ;  it  will  be  happy  1 
chance  of  being  brought  forw, 
nity,  in  case  of  another  course 
that  the  truth  stands  a  chance 
terion  of  justice.  Notwithsti 
""-    -"iitrary  is  asserted  t<     ' 
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Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  federal  com- 
piet,  the  power  of  levying  duties  and  imposts 
ibr  tiie  support  of  the  general  government,  re- 
■ded  onlj  in  the  legislative  Assemblies  of  the 
NTienl  States.  When  it  became  necessary  to 
meet  the  expenses  and  liquidate  the  debts  incnr- 
nd  by  the  Union,  the  Congress  had  no  greater 
pOTtf  than  that  of  issuing  requisitions  upon 
tiie  State  Assemblies.  These  requisitions, 
ttrouf^  the  '' neglect  and  misconduct  of  the 
State  bodies,'*  were  inefficacious,  and,  in  the 
kogoflge  of  Washington,  were  "little  better 
tkaa  « jest  and  a  byword  throughout  tlio  land." 
b  ^  state  of  affidrs,  Congress,  to  save  the 
ooantiy  from  the  ruin  and  disgrace  which 
Meoed  to  hang  over  it,  proposed  that  the  State 
legidatores  should  empower  the  Congress  to  lay 
n  impost.  The  following  speech  on  this  im- 
portant question  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
tflD,  in  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  on  tlie 
fli^bteenth  of  February,  1787: 

There  appears  to  me  to  have  been  some  con- 
ftMon  in  the  manner  of  voting  on  the  two  ])re- 
oeding  clauses  of  this  bill ;  the  first,  for  grant- 
ing the  impost  to  the  United  States  ha\ing 
been  carried  by  a  minority  of  one,  and  the  lost, 
for  making  the  officers  employed  in  the  collec- 
tion accountable  to  them,  having  been  lost  by 
a  much  larger  majority.  I  was  induced  to  hope, 
firom  the  success  of  the  first  question,  that  the 
«eeond  would  have  met  with  equal  success ;  as 
I  prenme  gentlemen  who  meant  to  adhere  to 
the  act  of  the  last  session,  would  have  opposed 
the  whole  of  the  present  bill  as  unnecessary ; 
And  those  who  meant  to  depart  from  it,  would 
be  williflg  to  agree  substantially  U)  the  system 
wwnunended    by  Congress,   as   it   liiul  been 

a  ted  and  modified  by  the  other  Stat^is  gen- 
/.  From  the  complexion  of  the  votes  on 
the  laat  question,  I  am  obliged  to  conclude, 
ttther  that  I  was  mistaken  in  my  ideas  of  the 
intention  of  the  committee,  or  that  there  is 
noe  misapprehension,  in  part,  of  the  members. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary — to  obviate 
nch  misapprehension,  if  any  exists  and  to  dis- 
darge  my  duty  at  all  events — to  lay  the  sub- 
ject fully  before  the  committee,  and  to  detail, 
ft  large,  my  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  the  bill, 
in  its  present  form,  prevail. 

It  is  a  common  practice,  in  entering  upon  the 

diacoBsion  of  an  important  subject,  to  endeavor 

to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  audience  to 

tbe speaker,  by  professions  of  disinterestedness 

and  zeal  for  the  public  good.    The  exam])le, 

however  frequent,  I  shall  no  further  imitate 

than  by  making  one  or  two  general  observa- 


tions. If,  in  the  public  stations  I  have  filled,  I 
have  acquitted  myself  with  zeal,  fidelity  and 
disinterestedness;  if,  in  the  private  walk  of 
life,  my  conduct  has  been  unstained  by  any 
dishonorable  act,  if  it  has  been  uniformly  con- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  integrity,  I  have  a 
right  to  the  confidence  of  those  to  whom  I  ad- 
dress myself:  tliey  cannot  refuse  it  to  me  with- 
out injustice.  I  am  persuaded  they  wiU  not 
refuse  it  to  me.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  my  pub- 
lic conduct  has  been  in  any  instance  marked 
with  perfidy,  duplicity,  or  with  sinister  views 
of  any  kind;  if  any  imputations,  founded  in 
fact,  con  bo  adduced  to  the  prejudice  of  my 
private  character,  I  have  no  claim  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  committee;  nor  should  I  ex- 
pect it. 

Even  these  observations  I  shoiUd  have  spared 
myself,  did  I  not  know  that,  in  the  rage  of  par- 
ty^  gross  calumnies  have  been  propagated. 
Some  I  have  traced  and  detected :  there  mav 
still  be  others  in  secret  circulation,  with 
which  I  am  unacquainted.  Against  the  infiu- 
ence  of  such  arts  I  can  have  no  other  shield 
than  tlie  general  tenor  of  my  post  conduct.  If 
that  will  protect  me,  I  may  siuely  confide  in  the 
candor  of  the  committee.  To  that  standard  I 
cheerfully  submit. 

But^  indeed,  of  what  importance  is  it  who  is 
the  speaker  ?  ^tis  his  reasons  only  that  concern 
the  committee;  if  these  are  good,  they  owe  it 
to  themselves  and  to  their  constitution  to  allow 
them  their  full  weight. 

The  iirst  objection  (and  that  which  is  sup- 
l>osed  to  have  the  greatest  force)  against  the 
principles  of  the  bill,  is,  that  it  Avould  be  un- 
constitutional to  delegate  legislative  power  to 
Congress.  U  this  objection  be  founded  in 
truth,  there  is  at  once  an  end  of  the  inquiry. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  violate  that  consti- 
tution which  is  the  charter  of  our  rights.  But 
it  is  our  duty  to  examine  dispassionately  whe- 
ther it  really  stands  in  our  way.  If  it  does  not^ 
let  us  not  erect  an  ideal  barrier  to  a  measure 
which  the  public  good  may  require. 

The  first  ground  of  the  objection  is  deduced 
from  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  de- 
clares *'  that  no  power  shall  be  exercised  over 
the  iKJoplo  of  this  State  but  such  as  is  granted 
by  or  derived  from  them." 

This,  it  is  ])lain,  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  a  declaration  of  that  fundamental  maxim 
of  republicim  government,  "that  all  power, 
mediately  or  immediately,  is  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the  pecjple,"  in  opposition  to  those 
doctrines  of  des|>otism  which  uphold  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings,  or  lay  the  foundations  of 
government  in  force,  conquest,  or  necessity.  It 
does  not  at  all  affei^t  the  question  how  far  the 
legislature  may  go  in  granting  power  to  the 
United  States.  A  power  conferred  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  i»eoplo,  if  warranted  by  the 
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constitution  under  which  they  act,  is  a  power 
deriveil  from  the  people.  Tliia  ia  not  only  a 
plain  iuforenco  of  reaaoo,  but  the  terms  ot  the 
danse  itself,  seem  to  have  been  cnlcalated  to 
let  io  the  principle.  Tbo  words,  "  derived 
from,"  arc  added  to  the  words  "granted  by," 
as  if  with  design  to  distingiiiAh  an  indirect 
derivation  of  power  from  an  immediate  grant 
of  it.  This  explanation  lb  even  necessary  to 
reconoUe  the  constitntion  U>  itself,  and  to  give 
effect  to  ali  its  parts,  as  1  Lope  fally  ta  domon- 
Etrate  in  ite  proper  place. 

The  next  clause  of  the  constitution  relied 
upon,  is  that  which  declares  that  "the  supreme 
legislative  power  viilhin  thit  State  ebtill  be 
vested  in  a  Senate  and  Assembly."  This,  it 
is  said,  excludes  the  idea  of  any  other  legisltt-, 
live  power  operating  within  tlie  State.  But  the 
more  obvions  construction  of  this  clanao,  and 
that  ivhich  best  consists  with  the  situation  and 
views  of  the  country  at  this  time,  with  what 
has  been  done  before  and  since  the  formation 
of  our  coostitution,  and  with  those  parts  of  the 
constitation  itself  which  ocknowlcdf^  the  fede- 
ral government,  is  this — "In  the  distribution 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  sovereignty  in  the 

eirtifular  government  of  this  State,  the  legi)^ 
tivo  authority  shall  reside  in  a  Senate  and 
Assembly,"  or  in  other  words,  "the  legislative 
authority  of  the  partjcular  government  of  the 
State  of  New  York  shell  bo  vested  in  a  Senate 
and  Assembly,"  The  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion coold  have  had  nothing  more  in  view  than 
to  delineate  the  different  departments  of  power 
in  onr  own  State  government,  and  never  could 
have  intended  to  mterfore  with  the  formation 
of  sacb  a  constitution  for  tlie  UnioD  ns  the 
safety  of  the  whole  miglit  require.  Tlio  jnst' 
ness  of  this  construction  will  be  fiirther  elnci- 
datad  by  that  pait  of  the  constitution  which 
prescribes  that  "  the  supreme  executive  au- 
thority of  the  State  shall  be  vested  in  a  gover* 
r."     If  the  former  clause  esolndes  tlie  grant 


observed)  if  the  constitution  proMUt 
gation  of  legislative  power  to  the 
equally  prohibits  the  delegation  of 
power — and  the  confederacy  must  I 
an  end;  for  without  le^alatiTe  « 
power,  it  becomes  u  nullity. 

Unfortnnately  for  the  objection,  i) 
any  thing  it  proves  too  macli.  It  \ 
the  powers  of  tlie  Union  in  their  pr 
are  an  usurpation  on  the  conHlituI 
State.  This  will  appear  not  onlyfiri 
Bonlng  addnced,  hut  from  this  fnrtl 
eration, — that  the  United.  States  i 
possessed  of.  leffislatire  as  well  as  m 
thority.  The  objects  of  exccativs 
of  three  kinds,  to  make  treatlu:  w 
nations,  to  malce  war  and  pcacv, 
and  interpret  tho  laws.  This  da 
the  eiecnti^  piowcr  will  enable  a 
readily  to  djstingnish  tho  logi.lative 
general  may  be  defined  Uio  pow 
scribiiijr  ndes  for  tho  community. 

The  Onited  States  are  anthorized 
ttoTU  the  several  States  as  mtich  mo 
judge  necessary  for  the  general  puq 
Union,  and  to  limit  the  dmo  witliin 
to  be  raised :  to  coll  for  BUch  a  numb 
OS  they  deem  requisite  for  tLe  comn 
in  time  of  war— to  establish  rales  i 
of  capture  by  sea  or  land — to  regain 
and  vfllne  of  coin,  the  standard  of  i 
measures,  and  to  make  all  laws  for 
mont  of  tho  army  and  navy  of  the 
these  are  powers  of  the  legislativi 
are  declared  by  the  confederation  U 
upon  ail  tho  States. 

The  first  is  nothing  lesa  than  i 
taxing  tho  States  in  gross,  thouch 
tail  i  and  the  last  is  the  power  of  i 
the  liberty  and  lives  of  tbo  citia 
State,  when  in  arms  for  the  cooun' 
That  tho  powers  ennmcrated  are  all 
them,  of  a  legislative  natnre,  will  n 
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the  provisions  of  the  coDStitution  itself.    This 
last  idea  deserves  particular  attention. 

Tho  nineteenth  clanso  makes  it  the  duty  of 
the  Governor  **  to  correspond  with  tho  Con- 
tinental Congress."  The  twentieth  i)rovides 
^that  the  judgos  and  chancellor  shall  hold  no 
other  office  than  deleprate  to  tho  General 
CosGBEss*,"  and  the  thirtieth  directs  ^Hhat 
ddegates  to  repraent  this  State  in  tho  General 
CoDgreM  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
be  umnally  appointed." 

Now,  sir,  1  ask,  if  Congress  were  to  have 
neither  cxecutivo  nor  legislative  authority,  to 
iriiat  purpose  were  they  to  exist  ?  To  Avhat 
parpo^  were  delegates  to  bo  annually  appoint- 
ed to  lliat  body  ?  To  what  purjiose  were  tliese 
deletes  to  represent  this  State  ?  Or  how 
eonld  they  be  said  to  represent  it  at  all  f 

Is  not  the  plain  import  of  this  .part  of  live 
constitution,  that  they  were  to  represent  this 
&aU  in  the  General  Assembly  of  tho  United 
States,  for  tlie  purpose  of  managing  the  com- 
mon concerns  of  the  Union  ?  And  does  not 
tins  necessarily  imply  that  they  were  to  be 
dotfacdwith  such  powers  as  should  l)e  found  es- 
aential  to  that  object?  Does  it  amount  to  a  con- 
stitutional warrant  to  the  legislature  to  cf>nfer 
those  powers,  of  whatever  kind  they  might  bo  ? 

To  answer  these  questions  in  tho  nejiative, 
wodd  be  to  charge  the  constitution  witli  the 
•IwirditY  of  proiK>8ing  to  itself  an  eud,  and 
yet  prohibiting  the  means  of  accomplir>hing 
that  end. 

The  words  *' to  represent  this  State,"  are  of 
great  latitude,  and  are  of  tliemselves  sufficient 
to  convey  any  power  necessary  to  the  conduct 
find  di^•ction  of  its  aDiiirs  in  coiniectioii  with 
the  oIIkt  parts  of  the  conf<.*(lera<'y. 

In  the  interpretation  of  laws  it  is  admitted  to 

be  a  i^'fto,!  rule  to  resort  to  tho  coexisting  cir- 

.     CTmstanres,  and  collect  from  thence  the  intvu- 

tionofthe  fniiners  of  the  law.     Let  us  ai)ply 

tliisnilfcto  the  present  case. 

In  the  commencement  of  the   Revolution, 
delegates  were  sent  to  meet  in  Congress  with 
«i'^  discretionary  powers.     In  short,  general- 
Jj^/xakinjr,  with  full  power  "t()  take  care  of 
^e  ivpnblic.'*'     Ill  the  whole  of  this  transac- 
tu»n  the  idea  of  an  Uxion  of  the  colonics  was 
^■^fiilly  held  up.  It  pervaded  all  our  public  acts. 
,  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  we  find 
^^ continued  and  confinned.     That  declaration, 
*ftw  setting  forth  its  motives  and  causes,  pro- 
^^<  thus:    "We,  therefore,  the   repivscnta- 
fi^w  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  ^(.m- 
^  Congress  assembled,  npjK^aling  to  the  Su- 
I**nie  .Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of 
*r  intentions,  do  in  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
^ritv  of  the  good  people  of  those  c(>l«.»nies, 
*lemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these  irnited 
Colonies  are.  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  States;  that  they  are  al)solved  from 
^  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that 
aDp<ilitical  connection  between  them  and  the 
State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  to- 
tally dL-s^dved;  and  that,  as  free  and  indej pen- 


dent States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  cc»ntract  alliances,  establish 
commerce,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
that  independent  States  may  of  right  do." 

Hence  we  see  that  the  Union  and  Indepen- 
dence of  these  States  arc  blended  and  incor- 
I)orated  in  one  and  the  same  act ;  which,  taken 
together,  clearly  im])orts  that  the  United  States 
had  in  their  origin  full  power  to  do  all  acts  and 
things  which  independent  States  may  of  right 
do;  or,  in  other  words,  full  power  of  sove- 
reignty. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  upon  the  authority 
of  that  act  only  approved  by  the  several  States, 
they  did  levy  Avar,  contract  alliances,  and  ex- 
ercise other  high  powers  of  sovereignty,  even 
to  the  appointment  cf  a  dictator,  prior  to  the 
present  confederation. 

In  this  situation,  and  with  this  plenitude  of 
power,  our  constitution  knows  and  acknowl- 
edges the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
and  provides  for  the  annual  appointment  of 
delegates  to  reiireseut  this  State  in  that  body; 
which,  in  substance,  amounts  to  a  constitu- 
tional recognition  of  the  Union,  Avith  complete 
sovereignty. 

A  government  may  exist  Avithout  any  formal 
organization  or  precise  delinition  of  its  poAvers. 
IloAvever  improi)er  it  might  have  been,  that 
the  federal  government  should  have  continued 
to  exist  with  such  absulute  and  undelined  au- 
thority, this  does  not  militate  against  the  in.)si- 
tion  that  it  did  possess  such  authority.  It  oidy 
I»roves  the  propriety  of  a  more  regular  forma- 
tion to  ascertain  its  limits.  This  was  the  ob- 
.je<'t  of  the  present  confederation,  Avhich  is,  in 
fact,  an  aliridgment  of  the  original  sovereignty 
of  the  Unh)X. 

It  may  be  said,  (for  it  has  been  said  upon 
other  or(*a>ions,)  that,  though  the  eonstitution 
did  Consider  the  United  States  in  the  light  I 
have  described,  and  left  the  legi>lature  at  lib- 
erty in  the  lirst  instance  to  have  organized  the 
federal  go\-ernnient  in  such  a  manner  fis  they 
thought  j)roj)er,  yet  that  lilxTty  ceased  Avith 
the  establishment  of  the  ]>re'ient  c<»nfe<leracy. 
The  discretion  of  the  legislature  Avas  then  de- 
termined. 

This,  upon  the  face  (»f  it,  is  a  subtilty,  un- 
countenanced  by  a  single  principle  of  govern- 
ment,  or  a  sinjjfle  cxpresM<m  of  tlie  constitution. 
It  is  saying  that  a  general  authority  given  to 
the  legislature  for  the  ]»ernianent  preservation 
and  good  of  the  connnunity,  has  been  exhaust- 
ed and  spent  by  the  exercise  of  i\  ])ait  of  that 
authority.  The  position  is  the  more  destitute 
of  color,  because  the  confederation,  by  the  ex- 
press terms  of  the  compact,  ])re>erves  and  con- 
tinues this  i)ower.  The  la.-t  clause  of  it  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  pn»p(;-e,  and  the  States  to 
agree  to  such  alterations  as  might  be  afterwards 
found  necessary  or  expedient. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  constitution 
knows  and  acknowledges  the  United  Slates  in 
Congress;  that  it  provides  for  the  annual  aj)- 
pointment  of  delegates  to  njinsctit  this  State 
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in  that  body,  vitliotit  prasoribiDg  tlie  oliiects  or 
limits  of  that  representation ;  that  at  the  time 
our  constitution  was  framed,  tbo  Union  eiiated 
with  full  sovereignty;  and  that  therefore  the 
idea  of  Boveroignty  in  the  Union  ia  not  incom- 
patible will)  it.  Wo  Bee,  Airther,  tliat  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  objection  against  grant- 
ing legislative  power,  would  eqaally  0{>erat« 
against  granting  eieontive  power,  would  prove 
tuat  the  powers  already  vested  in  the  Union 
ore  illegal  and  nnconstitnttonal,  would  render  a 
confederacy  of  the  States  in  any  form  imprac- 
ticable, and  would  defeat  all  those  provisions 
of  our  own  eonslitntion  which  relate  to  the 
United  States,  I  enbmit  it  to  the  ooramittoe, 
whether  a  dootrine  pregnant  witli  each  conse- 
quences can  be  trae ;  whether  it  is  not  a^  oppo- 
site to  our  constitution  as  to  the  principles  of 
national  safety  and  prosperity;  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  lamentable  if  the  zeal  of  opposi- 
tion to  a  particular  moasnre  shonld  carry  na  to 
tlie  extreme  of  imposing  upon  the  conslitation 
a  Ecnse  foreign  to  it;  which  mnat  embarraas 
the  national  oouncils  upon  future  occasions, 
when  all  might  agree  in  tho  ntility  and  neces- 
sity of  a  different  construction. 

If  the  arguments  I  have  used  under  tliis 
head  are  not  well  founded,  let  gentlemen  come 
forward  and  ihov>  their  fallaq/.  Let  the  Bub- 
jecL  have  a  fair  and  full  examination,  and  let 
truth,  on  whatever  side  it  may  be,  prevail  I 

Flattering  myself  it  will  appear  U>  the  com- 
mittee that  the  constitution,  at  least,  offers  mb 
no  impediment,  I  shall  proceed  to  other  topics 
of  objection.  The  next  that  presents  itself,  is 
a  supposed  danger  to  liberty  from  granting 
legislative  power  to  Congress. 

But,  before  I  enter  upon  this  subject,  to  re- 
move tlie  aspersions  thrown  npon  that  body,  I 
shall  give  a  short  history  of  some  material  facta 
relating  to  tlio  origin  and  progress  of  tLe  busi- 
ness. To  excite  the  jealousies  of  the  people,  it 
bfl^  been  industrionaly  represented 


iniervention  of  thirteen  delll 
the  call  and  the  execvtum. 

Congress  agreed  to  the  me 
mended  it.  This  State  comp 
tation.  All  parts  of  the  gov 
Assembly,  and  CoudcU  of  ] 
red;  neither  tho  constitutJo 
liberty  presented  any  obstacle 
from  these  sources  are  a  reoei 

So  bte  as  the  first  session  • 
af^er  the  evacuation  of  tbis  i 
of  the  Stal«,  in  his  speech 
gave  a  decided  coiint«nanoe 
This  he  docs,  though  not  in  (. 
by  implications  not  to  be  misi 

The  leading  opponent!  of  t 
present  day,  have  all  of  thei 
either  concurred  in  the  met 
exceptionable  form,  and  with 
tiona  annexed  to  it  by  th« 
have,  by  other  instaneea  of 
dieted  their  own  hypothesis 
tion,  which  professedly  forms 
their  opposition. 

The  honorable  member  in 
at  the  last  session,  broucht  in 
to  the  United  States  the  po 
the  trade  of  the  Union.  Tl 
more  ample  legislative  anth 
prebended  in  the  mere  powei 
tionlar  duty.  It  indeed  goes 
extent,  much  further  than, 
Tiew,  can  be  imagined.  Cai 
tlie  constitutional  objection, 
would  so  long  have  pafscd 
unnoticed)  Or,  is  it  fair  fc 
gross  criminal  motives  for  pr 
which  was  first  recommendi 
States,  or  from  persisting  in  1 
the  nncqnivocal  experience 
the  total  inefficacy  of  the  moi 
confederation  for  supplying  t 
Union? 
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one  set  of  men,  can  we  believe  that  all  the  new 
members  who  are  yearly  gent  from  one  State 
or  another,  would  instantly  enter  into  the 
nme views?  Wonld  there  not  be  fonnd  one 
honest  man  to  warn  his  country  of  the  dan- 
ger! 

Suppose  the  worst — suppose  the  combination 
entered  into  and  continned.  The  execution 
voald  at  least  announce  tlie  design ;  and  the 
BMOU  of  defence  would  be  easy.  Consider 
the  feparate  ^wer  of  several  of  these  States, 
and  the  situation  of  all.  Consider  the  extent, 
popnloiuness,  and  resources  of  Massachusetts, 
Yirnnin,  Pennsylvania;  I  might  add,  of  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  other  States.  Where 
eoold  Congress  find  means  sufficient  to  subvert 
the  goTemment  and  liberties  of  eitlicr  of  these 
States?  or,  rather,  where  find  means  sufficient 
to  effidct  the  conquest  at  all  ?  If  an  attempt 
wynude  upon  one,  the  others,  from  a  sense 
of  common  danger,  would  make  common 
ciBse;  and  they  could  immediately  unite  and 
provide  for  their  joint  defence. 

There  is  one  consideration,  of  immense  force 
in  this  question,  not  sufficiently  attended  to. 
It  is  this — that  each  State  possesses  in  itself  the 
M  powers  of  government,  and  can  at  once,  in 
•regniarand  constitutional  way,  take  measures 
ior  the  preservation  of  its  rights.  In  a  single 
iufldom  or  state,  if  the  rulers  attempt  to  es- 
Wmsh  a  tyranny,  the  people  can  only  defend 
themelves  by  a  tumultuary  insurrection ;  they 
■Bst  ran  to  arms  without  concert  or  plan ; 
vhile  the  usurpers,  clothed  with  the  forms  of 
kgal  authority,  can  emj)loy  the  forces  of  the 
■tateto  suppress  them  in  embryo,  and  before 
they  can  Lave  time  or  opportunity  to  give  sys- 
tem to  their  opposition.  With  us,  the  case  is 
widely  different.  Each  State  has  a  govern- 
ment, completely  organized  in  itself,  and  can 
at  once  enter  into  a  regular  plan  of  defence ; 
with  the  forces  of  the  community  at  its  com- 
n^  it  can  immediately  form  connections 
^ithiu  neighbors,  or  even  with  foreign  pow- 
^  if  necessary. 

Ib  « contest  of  this  kind,  the  body  of  the 
P^pfewill  always  be  on  the  side  of  the  State 
goveraments.    This  will  not  only  result  from 
their  love  of  liberty,  and  regard  to  their  own 
■•fetf,  but  from  other  strong  principles  of  hu- 
oan  nature.    The  State  governments  operate 
^  those  immediate  familiar  i)ersonal  con- 
*n»  to  which  the  sensibility  of  individuals  is 
jnke.    The  distribution  of  private  justice  be- 
**fing  to  them,  tliey  must  always  appear  to 
tt«  senses  of  the   i)eople  as  the  immediate 
jpittdians  of  their  rights.    They  will,  of  course, 
we  the  strongest  hold  on  their  attachment, 
"B^Pect,  and  obedience.    Another  circumstance 
via  contribute  to  the  same  end :  Far  the  great- 
est number  of  offices  and  employments  are  in 
tfce  gift  of  the  States  separately ;  the  weight  of 
ofieitl  influence  will  therefore  be  in  favor  of 
the  State  govemments ;  and,  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages, they  cannot  fail  to  carry  the  people 
ikmg  with  them  in  every  contest  with  the  gen- 


eral government  in  which  they  are  not  palpa- 
bly in  the  \iTong,  and  often  when  they  are. 
What  is  to  be  feared  from  the  efibrts  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  tyranny,  with  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  under  the  direction  of  their 
State  governments,  combined  in  opposition  to 
their  views?  Must  not  their  attempts  recoil 
upon  themselves,  and  terminate  in  their  own 
ruin  and  disgrace  ?  or,  rather,  would  not  these 
considerations,  if  they  were  insensible  to  other 
motives,  for  ever  restrain  them  from  making 
such  attempts? 

The  causes  taken  notice  of,  as  securing  the 
attachment  of  the  people  to  their  local  gov- 
ernments, present  us  with  another  important 
truth — ^the  natural  imbecility  of  federal  gov- 
ernments, and  the  danger  ^at  they  will  never 
be  able  to  exercise  power  enough  to  manage 
the  general  affairs  of  the  Union;  though  the 
States  will  have  a  common  interest,  yet  they 
wUl  also  have  a  particular  interest.  For  ex- 
ample: as  a  part  of  the  Union,  it  will  be  the  in- 
terest of  every  State  to  pay  as  little  itself,  and 
to  let  its  neighbors  pay  as  much,  as  iK)ssible. 
Particular  interests  have  always  more  influence 
upon  men  than  general.  The  federal  States, 
therefore,  consulting  their  immediate  advan- 
tage, may  be  considered  as  so  many  eccentric 
lowers,  tending  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
government  of  the  Uniox  ;  and  as  they  will 
generally  carry  the  people  along  with  them, 
the  CONFEDERACY  will  bo  in  continual  danger 
of  dissolution.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  real 
rock  upon  which  tlie  happiness  of  this  country 
is  likely  to  split.  This  is  the  point  to  which 
our  fears  and  cares  should  be  directed — to  guard 
against  this,  and  not  to  terrify  ourselves  with 
imaginary  dangers  from  the  Bi»octro  of  power 
in  Congress,  Avill  be  our  true  wisdom. 

But  let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  the 
measure  under  consideration.  What  docs  the 
bill  before  us  recjuire  us  to  do?  Merely  to 
grant  duties  on  imposts  to  the  United  States, 
for  the  short  period  of  twenty-five  years ;  to 
be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  debts  contracted  for  the 
support  of  the  late  war ;  the  collection  of  wliich 
duties  is  to  be  made  by  officers  api»ointed  by 
the  State,  but  accountable  to  Congress,  accord- 
ing to  such  general  regulations  as  the  United 
States  shall  establish,  subject  to  these  important 
checks,  that  no  citizen  shall  be  carried  out  of 
the  State  for  trial ;  that  all  prosecutions  shall 
be  in  our  own  courts;  that  no  excessive  fines 
or  penalties  shall  bo  imposed;  and  that  a  yearly 
acc^mnt  of  the  proceeds  and  application  of  the 
revenue  t-hall  be  rendered  to  the  legislature,  on 
failure  of  which  it  rcser\es  to  itself  a  right  of 
reiK'aling  its  grant. 

Is  it  possible  for  any  measure  to  be  better 
guarded?  or  is  it  possible  that  a  grant  for  such 
])recise  objects,  and  with  so  many  checks,  can 
be  dangerous  to  the  ])ublic  liberty? 

Having  now,  as  I  trust,  satisfactorily  shown, 
that  the  constitution  oft'ers  no  obstacle  to  the 
measure ;  and  that  the  liberty  of  the  peojile 
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CBimot  be  endangered  by  it,  it  Tempos  only  to 
consider  it  in  the  view  of  revenne. 

The  sole  question  left  for  diBcusBion  ta,  Whe- 
tlier  it  tte  an  eli^ble  mode  of  supplying  the 
federal  treosnry  or  not? 

The  better  to  answer  tliia  question,  it  will  be 
of  use  to  examine  how  far  the  mode  by  quotas 
and  requisitions  hsa  boon  found  competent  to 
the  pnblio  exigencies. 

The  universal  delinqnency  of  the  States 
during  the  war,  shall  be  passed  over  with  the 
bare  mention  of  it.  The  public  embarrass- 
ments were  a  plausible  npoiogy  for  that  delin- 
quency; and  it  was  hoped  the  peace  would 
have  produced  greater  pnnctaality.  The  ex- 
periment has  disappointed  that  hope,  to  a,  de- 
gree  wliich  confoands  the  least  sanguine.  A 
comparative  view  of  the  compliancea  of  the 
gevci-nl  States,  for  the  five  last  years,  will  ftir- 
nish  a  striking  result. 

Daring  that  period,  as  appears  by  a  state- 
ment on  our  files.  New  Hampshire,  North  Caro- 
lina, Bouth  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  have  paid 
sothing.    I  say  nothing,  because  the  only  actual 

Eayment,  is  the  trifling  sunt  of  about  7,000  dol- 
irs  by  New  Hampshire.  South  Carolina  in- 
deed baa  credits,  but  these  are  merely  by  way 
of  disconnt,  on  the  supplies  furnished  by  her 
during  the  war,  in  consideration  of  her  pecu- 
liar BuffcringB  and  eiertiona  while  the  immedi- 
ate theatre  of  it. 

Connecticut  and  Delaware  have  paid  about 
one-tldrd  of  their  requisitions.  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Maryland,  about  one-half; 
Virginia  about  three-fifths,  Pennsylvania  near- 
ly the  whole,  and  New  York  more  than  her 
quota. 

These  proportions  are  talten  on  the  specie 
reouisitiona,  the  indents  have  been  very  par- 
tially paid,  and  ia  their  ])reKcntBtatu  ore  of  little 
ftcoount. 

The  jiaymenta  into  the  federal  treasury  have 
declined  rapidly  each  year.    The  whole 


dulions,  means  to 
terest  she  pays  upon  her  assan 
citizens;  in  which  case  thei 
coming  from  her  to  the  Unit 
ems  to  be  bringing  matters  t 
The  pecuniary  support  of  1 
ernment  has  of  late  devolved 
upoTi  Pennsylvania  and  New  ' 
sylvania  refuses  to  continae  be 
be  the  situation  of  New  Yorl 
ling  to  be  the  Atlaa  of  the  Un 
willing  to  Bee  it  perish  t 

This  seems  to  be  the  olten 
not  a  species  of  political  ku 
adhering  pertinaciously  to  s 
tlirowB  the  whole  weight  of  U 
u|>on  this  State,  or  n])on  one  oi 
it  not  our  interest,  on  mere  cali 
policy,  to  promote  a  meosore,  ' 
under  the  same  regulations  in  i 
produce  an  equal,  or  nenrly  ei 
where,  and  oblige  all  the  Sta 
common  burthen  ) 

If  the  imiKist  is  granted  to  t 
with  the  power  of  levying  it 
proportionate  effect  in  all  th< 
same  mode  of  collection  every 
nearly  the  same  retnm  every  ' 
What  must  be  the  final  isso 
state  of  things  f  Will  the  few 
contribute,  be  willing  to  contr 
erl  Shall  we  onrsolves  bo  1( 
bearing  the  burthen  singly  f 
for  a  particular  system,  soon 
pressure  of  so  unequal  a  weii 
the  States  cease  to  pay,  what 
the  TJnios)  It  ia  eometiiDe! 
not  Congress  oblige  the  States 
Bntwhero  are  the  means!  Wl 
and  armies — wliero  the  fedem 
port  those  fleets  and  armios;,  t 
quisitions  of  the  Union  t  Al 
if  coercion,    have    repeated! 
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large  the  interest  and  instalments  of  the 
resent  year,  about  a  million  annnallj  upon  an 
rarage,  for  ten  years  more,  and  about  800,000 
oUars  for  another  ten  years. 
The  product  of  the  impost  may  be  computed 
t  about  a  million  of  dollars  annually.  It  is  an 
acreasing  fund.  This  fund  would  not  only 
loffice  for  the  discharge  of  the  foreign  debt, 
>ut  important  operations  might  be  ingrafted 
apon  it  towards  the  extinguishment  of  tlie  do- 
nustic  debt. 

Is  it  possible  to  hesitate  about  the  propriety 
of  idopting  a  resource  so  easy  in  itself,  and  so 
nteDsiTe  in  its  effects  ? 

Here  I  expect  I  may  be  told  there  is  no  ob- 
JedaoQ  to  employing  this  resource.  The  act  of 
tlM  Iftst  session  does  it.  The  only  dispute  is 
iboot  the  mode.  AVe  are  willing  to  grant  tlie 
mtnty^  but  not  the  ixn^^r  required  from  us. 
Money  will  pay  our  debts ;  power  may  destroy 
our  Uberties. 

It  has  been  insinuated  that  nothing  but  a 
ifoA  of  power  would  have  prevented  Congress 
from  accepting  the  grant  in  the  shape  it  has 
ilready  passed  the  legislature.  This  is  a  severe 
dttrge.  If  true,  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  pre- 
veat  our  going  a  step  further.  But  it  is  easy 
to  show  that  Congress  could  not  have  accepted 
oor  grant  without  removing  themselves  further 
from  the  object  than  they  now  are.  To  gain 
<me  State  they  must  have  lost  all  the  others. 
The  grants  of  every  State  are  accompanied 
vith  a  condition  that  similar  grants  be  made 
hj  the  other  States.  It  is  not  denied  that  our 
•ct  it  essentially  different  from  theirs.  Their 
■cts  give  the  United  States  the  power  of  col- 
kctbg  the  duty ;  ours  reserves  it  to  the  State, 
•nd  makes  it  receivable  in  paper  money. 

The  immediate  cont-equences  of  accepting 
<wr  grant  would  bo  a  relinquishmeut  of  the 
P«nts  of  other  States.  They  must  take  the 
"OUiOet  up  anew,  and  do  the  work  over  again  to 
•wonunodato  it  to  our  standard.  In  order  to 
tochor  one  State,  would  it  have  been  wise  to 
set  twdve,  or  at  least  eleven  others,  afloat  i 

It  is  said,  that  the  States  which  liave  granted 
Jjow  would  certainly  be  willing  to  grant  less. 
1^7  would  easily  accommodate  their  acts  to 
^  of  Xew  York,  as  more  favorable  to  their 
own  power  and  security. 

But  would  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  which 
hare  no  paper  money  of  their  own,  accede  to  a 
plan  that  permitted  other  States  to  pay  in  pa- 
Ptt"  while  they  paid  in  specie  ?  .  Would  they  con- 
jent  that  their  citizens  should  pay  ttcenty  shil- 
yngs  in  the  pound,  while  the  citizens  of  Rho<le 
^d  paid  only  fonr^  the  citizens  of  North 
J«olina  ten^  and  of  other  States  in  different 
^grees  of  inequality,  in  proportion  to  the  rela- 
^ye depreciation  of  their  paper?  Is  it  wise  in 
^  State  to  cherish  a  plan  that  gives  such  an 
•^Vantage  to  the  citizens  of  other  States  over 
^t»  own  ? 

.  Tie  paper  money  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
**  inost  transactions,  is  equal  to  gold  and  sil- 
^^;  that  of  Rhode  Island  is  depreciated  to 


five  for  one;  that  of  North  Carolina  to  two  for 
one ;  that  of  South  Carolina  may  perhaps  be 
worth  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound. 

If  the  States  pay  the  duties  in  paper,  is  it 
not  evident  that  for  every  pound  of  that  duty 
consumed  by  the  citizen  of  New  York,  he 
would  pay  twenty  shillings,  while  the  citizens 
c»f  South  Carolina  would  pay  fifteen  shillings ; 
of  North  Carolina,  ten  shillings ;  and  Kh^e 
Island,  only  four ! 

This  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  con- 
demn the  plan  of  our  grant  of  last  session,  and 
to  prove  incontestably  that  the  States  which 
are  averse  to  emitting  a  paper  currency,  or 
have  it  in  their  i>ower  to  support  one  when 
emitted,  would  never  come  into  it. 

Again,  would  those  States  which  by  their 
public  acts  demonstrate  a  conviction  that  the 
powers  of  the  Umon  require  augmentation; 
which  are  conscious  of  energy  in  their  own 
administration — would  they  be  willing  to  con- 
cur in  a  plan  which  left  the  collection  of  the 
duties  in  the  hands  of  each  State ;  and  of  course 
subject  to  all  the  inequalities  which  a  more  or 
less  vigorous  system  of  collection  would  pro- 
duce? 

This,  too,  is  an  idea  which  ought  to  have 
great  weight  with  us.  We  have  better  habits 
of  government  than  are  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  States ;  and  our  constitution  admits  of  more 
energy  than  the  constitution  of  most  of  the 
other  States.  The  duties,  therefore,  would  be 
more  efiectnally  collected  with  us  than  in  such 
States,  and  this  would  have  a  similar  effect  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  money,  in  imposing  a 
greater  burthen  on  the  citizens  of  this  State. 

If  any  State  sliould  incline  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duties,  having  the  collection  in  its 
own  hands,  nothing  would  be  easier  tlian  to 
etrect  it,  and  witliout  materially  sacrificing  ap- 
pearances. 

It  is  manifest,  from  this  view  of  the  subject, 
tliat  we  have  the  strongest  reasons,  as  a  State, 
to  depart  from  our  own  act ;  and  that  it  would 
have  been  hijxlily  injudicious  in  CongreijS  to 
have  a('oei)te(l  it. 

If  there  even  had  been  a  prospect  of  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  States  in  the  plan, 
how  inadequate  would  it  have  been  to  the 
public  exigencies,  fettered  with  the  embarrass- 
ments of  a  depreciating  paper ! 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say,  that  the  faith  of 
the  State  was  pledged  by  the  act  to  make  the 
paper  equal  to  gold  and  silver ;  and  that  the 
other  States  would  be  obliged  to  do  the  same. 
What  greater  dependence  can  be  had  on  the 
faith  of  the  States  pledged  to  this  measure, 
than  on  tlie  faith  they  pledged  in  the  confed- 
eration sanctioned  by  a  solenm  appeal  to 
Heaven?  If  the  obligation  of  faitli  in  one 
case  has  had  so  little  influence  upon  their  con- 
duct in  respect  to  the  reciuisitions  of  Congress, 
what  hope  can  there  bo  that  they  would  have 
greater  influences  in  respect  to  the  deficiencies 
of  the  paper  money  ? 

There  yet  remains    an  important  light  in 
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which  to  consider  the  snbject  id  the  way  of 
reveunG,  It  is  a  clear  poiut  that  we  cannot 
carry  the  duties  upon  imports  to  the  same  ex- 
tent by  Bcparate  arrongemenls  aa  by  a  ^neral 
plan — wo  must  regulate  ourselves  by  what  wo 
bnd  done  in  the  noigbboring  States  ;  while 
Pennsylvania  has  only  two-and-a-half  per  cent. 
oa  her  importations,  we  cannot  greatly  exceed 
her.  To  go  much  beyond  it  would  iiynre  our 
commerce  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  would  do- 
feat  itself.  While  the  ports  of  Connecticnt 
and  Jersey  are  open  lo  the  introdn'Ction  of 
goods  free  from  duty,  and  the  convoyanco  from 
them  to  us  is  so  easy — while  they  consider  our 
imposts  as  an  ungencroas  advantage  taken  of 
them,  which  it  would  be  laudable  to  elnde,  the 
duties  mnst  be  li^ht  or  they  wonld  be  evnded. 
The  facility  to  do  it,  and  the  f«inptation  of  do- 
ing it,  would  bo  both  so  great,  that  we  sboald 
coUeet  perhaps  less  by  an  incrcaae  of  tbe  rates 
than  wo  do  now.  Already  we  experience  the 
effecta  of  this  Bitiiation.  Bnt  if  the  duties  were 
to  be  levied  under  a  common  direction,  with 
the  same  precautions  every  where  to  guard 
against  smuggling,  they  might  be  carried  with- 
out rirdndice  to  trade  to  a  much  more  consid- 
erable Height. 

As  things  DOW  are,  we  must  adhere  to  the 
present  standard  of  dnties,  without  any  mate- 
rial alterations.  Buppose  this  to  prodace  fitty 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  duties  to  be 
granted  to  Congress  ought,  in  proportion,  to 
produce  double  that  sura.  To  Uiis  it  appears, 
by  a  scheme  now  before  ns,  that  additional  du- 
ties might  bo  iropoacd  for  the  use  of  the  State, 
on  certain  enumerated  articles,  to  the  amount 
of  thirty  thonsnnd  pounds.  This  would  be  an 
augmentation  of  our  mitional  revenue  by  indi- 
rect taxation  to  the  extent  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  an  immense  object  in  a  single 
State,  and  which  alone  demons^atos  the  good 
policy  of  the  measure. 

''  "  "o  objection  to  say  that  a  great  part  of 


cautions  about  doing  any  thing  that  n: 
the  credit  of  onr  currency.  The  lepsl 
ing  thought  an  emission  of  paper  a 
consider  it  my  duty  as  a  representative 
pie  to  take  care  of  its  credit.  The  li 
peared  willing  to  excfaango  tbeir  p 
it;  the  merchants,  on  the  other  hand 
debts  oatfitanding.  They  aappiosed  I 
a  free  cirenlation  to  the  paper  wo: 
tlieu-  customers  in  the  country  to  p 
they  perceived  that  they  would  have 
power  to  convert  the  money  into  pn 
auturnlly  resolved  to  give  it  their  »n 

These  causes  combined  to  introdni 
ney  into  general  circulation,  and  bi 
obtained  credit,  it  will  now  be  able 
itself. 

The  chief  difficulty  to  have  been  i 
ed  in  respect  to  the  paper,  was  to  ovi 
diffidence  which  the  still  recent  ex 
de[ireeiatinB  paper  had  isstilled  i 
mlnd.°.  This,  it  was  to  have  be 
would  have  shaken  its  credit  at  its  > 
if  it  had  onoe  begun  to  sink,  it  w< 
easy  matter  to  prevent  its  total  deeli 

Tbo  event  has,  however,  turned 
wise,  and  the  money  has  been  fortuju 
to  conciliate  the  general  confidence. 
gained,  there  need  be  no  appreheni 
ftitnre  fate,  unless  the  gorernnient 
something  to  destroy  that  contidence 

The  causes  that  first  gave  it  credi 
rate,  and  will  in  all  proliability  con' 
do.  The  demand  for  money  has  not 
and  tlie  merchant  has  still  the  same  ii 
to  countenance  the  circulation  of  th« 

I  sliall  not  deny  that  the  outlet  ■ 
payment  of  duties  furnished  to  tie 
was  an  additional  motive  to  the  re 
the  paper.  Nor  is  it  proposed  to  t 
this  motive.  There  is  now  before  th 
bill,  one  object  of  which  is  the  esla 
of  a  State  impost  on  certain  e 
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mnmtj'  towards  the  pi^er,  will  be  the  best  se- 
enrity  for  its  crediL 

Haying  now  shown,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
then  is  no  oonstitntional  impediment  to  the 
idoptioa  of  the  bill ;  that  there  is  no  danger 
tow  apprehended  to  the  public  liberty  from 
■Mag  tne  power  in  question  to  the  United 
StitflB;  that  in  the  view  of  revenue  the  mea- 
nre  under  oonsideration  is  not  onlj  expedient 
botnenasary— let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
(Aa  aide  of  this  important  subject  Let  us 
aik  ooraelvea,  what  will  be  the  consequence 
cf  rq|eetuig  the  bill  ?  What  will  be  the  situa- 
tknof  oor  national  afiairs  if  thej  are  left  much 
kagcr  to  float  in  the  chaos  in  which  thej  are 
mriHTolvedf 

Oa&onr  hational  ohabaoteb  be  preserved 
vttloBt  paying  our  debts?  Can  the  Union 
Ma  withont  revenue?  Have  we  realized 
Ikiaooaeqnences  which  would  attend  its  disso- 
bttoa! 

tf  theae  States  are  not  united  under  a  feds- 
tiL  QonsBTMiNT,  thcv  will  infallibly  have  wars 
lift  each  other ;  and  their  divisions  will  sub- 
Jnithem  to  all  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  infln- 
•N  and  intrigue.  The  human  passions  will 
urn  want  oljects  of  hostility.  The  Western 
Tnttory  is  an  obvious  and  firuitftd  source  of 
ankHt  Let  us  also  cast  our  eye  upon  the 
wtf  of  this  State,  intersected  from  one  ex- 
tnnitf  to  the  other  by  a  large  navigable  river. 


In  the  event  of  a  rupture  with  them,  what  is 
to  hinder  our  metropolis  from  becoming  a  prey 
to  our  neighbors?  Is  it  even  supposable  that 
they  would  suffer  it  to  remain  the  nursery  of 
wealth  to  a  distinct  community  ? 

These  subjects  are  delicate,  but  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  contemplate  them,  to  teach  us  to  form  a 
true  estimate  of  our  situation. 

Wars  with  each  other  would  beget  standing 
armies — a  source  of  more  real  danger  to  our 
liberties  than  all  the  powers  that  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  representatives  of  the  Union. 
And  wars  with  each  other  would  lead  to  oppo- 
site alliances  with  foreign  powers,  and  plunge 
us  into  all  the  labyrinths  of  European  politics. 

The  Romans,  in  their  progress  to  universal 
dominion,  when  they  conceived  the  project  of 
subduing  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  Grecian 
republics,  which  composed  the  famous  Achaian 
League,  began  by  sowing  dissensions  among 
them,  and  instilling  jealousies  of  each  other, 
and  of  the  common  head,  and  finished  by 
making  them  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  application  is  easy:  if  there  are  any 
foreign  enemies,  if  there  ore  any  domestic 
foes  to  this  country,  all  their  arts  and  artifices 
will  be  employed  to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  This  cannot  be  better  done  than  by 
sowing  jealousies  of  the  federal  head,  and  cul- 
tivating in  each  State  an  undue  attachment  to 
its  own  power. 


JOHN   HANCOCK. 


John  Habcock  web  born  at  Braintree,  near  the  present  village  of  Qni: 
on  the  twenty-third  of  January,  1737.  Ilia  father,  who  hore  the  eanie  Dam 
of  the  strictest  integrity  and  pletj,  and  from  his  devotion  to  his  theological 
TBtion  of  his  fellow-men,  gained  an  eminent  position  in  tlie  aflections  of  hi 
taona  and  benevolent  man  died  in  1744,  leaving  hia  yonng  sod  in  the  charge 
tive,  residing  at  Lexington.  In  this  position  he  acquired  the  mdimenta  of 
early  in  174fi  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School,  nhich  was  at  that  time  i 
Uaster  John  Lovell.*  On  graduating  at  Harvard  College,  in  the  arnnmer 
Thomas  Hanooolt,  a  merchant  of  great  fortune  and  inflaence,  took  him  ni 
■nd  placed  him  in  his  coanting-honse,  that  he  might  add  to  his  academic  fcnoi 
imderstanding  of  the  world  of  mercantile  husinesa."  In  1760  he  wfta  bc 
Bi^od  in  company  with  Thomas  Pownol,  who,  about  that  time,  was  recalled 
ment  of  the  colony  of  New  Jersey,  While  in  England  he  was  present  at  thi 
IL,  and  subsequently  witnessed  the  coronation  of  hia  successor.  Soon  . 
America,  his  uncle  and  patron  died,+  leaving  him  his  iimnense  estate,  whic! 
the  most  considerable  in  the  prorincc.  Tliis  sudden  possession  of  wealth  tni 
whole  community  towards  him;  his  conduct  nnder  this  trying  prosperitj 
esteem  and  good  will.  It  mode  him  neither  giddy,  arrogant,  nor  profligate 
oonrso  of  regularity,  industry  and  moderation.  Great  nnmbers  of  people  re 
at  his  hands,  and  in  all  his  cotniuercial  transactions,  he  exhibited  that  fair  ai 
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irhich  commonly  distingaiBheB  the  extensive  and  affluent  merohant.*  The  natural  influence 
ii)dch  he  acquired  from  hia  habits  and  his  possessions,  rendered  him  eztremelj  popular,  and  he 
¥18  often  called  upon  to  act  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.t  In  1766,  Hancock,  with  Jamee  Otia, 
fiannei  Adams  and  Thomas  Gushing,  was  elected  to  the  General  Assemblj  of  his  native  pro- 
imee.(  In  this  position  he  rendered  signal  services,  and  \>j  the  boldness  of  his  patriotism,  ex- 
cited the  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  was  placed  on  the  most  impor- 
tint  oommitteee,  and  generally  occupied  the  chair  in  the  deliberations  of  those  bodies.  At  one 
time  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  but  the  royal  governor,  who  was  Jealous  of  the 
liberal  principles  he  avowed,  declined  to  acknowledge  his  appointment. 

Ai  Mr.  Hancock  became  more  deeply  identified  with  the  political  concerns  of  the  country, 
fte  enmity  of  the  ministerial  party  towards  him  increased  both  in  the  Colonies  and  Great 
Miin.  His  ships  were  seized,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  produce  excessive  bail.  In  the  fiftll 
flf  the  jear  1768,  the  sloop  Liberty  arrived  from  Madeira,  with  a  cargo  of  wines,  and  was  un- 
leidfid  in  the  night,  without  paying  the  duties  imposed  by  the  offenSve  acts  of  Parliament, 
viddi  the  patriots  had  determined  to  resist.  For  this  opposition  the  vessel  was  seized  by  the 
cioen  of  the  customs,  and  carried  under  the  guns  of  an  armed  ship  that  lay  in  the  harbor. 
Ub  measure  so  exasperated  the  people  that  they  pursued  the  officers,  and  after  driving  them 
S  bottd  their  vessels,  seized  the  boat  of  the  collector  and  burnt  it ;  finally  destroying  the 
koMi  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  adherents  of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Hancock  being  the 
oner  of  the  vessel, 'was  prosecuted  and  fined  "  ninety  or  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
Bb^"!  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  similar  scenes,  the  governor  of  the  province  introduced 
amnl  regiments  of  royal  troops  into  the  town  and  quartered  them  upon  the  inhabitants.  This 
umm  irritated  the  colonists,  and  finally  led  to  the  affair  of  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March, 
IIYQ,  known  as  the  Boston  massacre,  in  which  a  party  of  the  soldiers  killed  a  number  of  the 
ittnu^  who  had  collected  to  manifest  their  indignation  against  them.  The  day  succeeding  the 
WMOtt,  a  town  meeting  convened,  and  Mr.  Hancock,  with  others,  was  appointed  to  request 
tbfoveroor  to  order  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  the  town.  This  the  governor  declined, 
n  the  plea  of  insufficient  authority ;  but  subsequently,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
Bneoek,  they  were  removed,  and  all  further  acts  of  violence  prevented. 

hi  1774  Mr.  Hancock  delivered  the  oration  commemorative  of  the  masdacre.|  This  effort 
vaiipirited  and  pathetic.  The  younger  Adams,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  thus  alludes 
to  it  m  his  diary :  *^The  composition,  the  pronunciation,  the  action,  all  exceeded  the  expectation 
^  eTery  body.  They  exceeded  even  mine,  which  were  very  considerable.  Many  of  the  sen- 
^■nti  came  with  great  propriety  from  liim.    His  invective,  particularly,  against  a  preference 


*Bf  tkiMloving  adTerUBement,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Boston  Ercning  Post,  of  December  85th,  176i,  the  reader 
^MOBtriBi  the  character  of  Mr.  Hancock's  commercial  bosincss : 

"Tobtiold  by  John  Hancock,  at  his  store  No.  4,  at  the  oast  end  of  Fancall  Uall  market,  a  general  assortment  of  £ng- 
U ad  lada  goods;  also  choice  Newcastle  coals,  and  Irish  batter,  cheap  fur  cash.  Baid  Hancock  desires  those  persona 
^artftnilndebted  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Hancock,  Esq.,  deceased,  to  be  speedy  in  paying  their  rcspec- 
^  lltfiaee^  to  prevent  trouble.  N.  B. — In  the  Lydia,  Capt.  Scott,  from  London,  came  the  following  packages :  I.  W. 
«!],« tnok ;  Na  8,  a  small  parceL  The  owner,  by  applying  to  John  Hancock,  and  paying  fi-elght,  may  have  his  goods.^ 
t  Todor's  lifo  of  James  Otis,  page  262.  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  vol  8,  pp.  297-298. 
,  t  "At  the  time  of  this  prosperity,*^  says  John  Adams,  "  I  was  one  day  walking  in  the  mall,  and  accidentally  met  Samuel 
^'■H.  In  taking  a  few  turns  together,  we  came  in  Aill  view  of  Mr.  Hancock's  house.  Mr.  Adxuns,  pointing  to  the  stone 
"BAbs;  said, 'This  ^^i^  ^f^  done  a  wise  thing  to-day.'  *What?'  *  They  have  made  that  young  man's  fortune  their 
•W.'  Hb  prophecy  was  literally  fhlflUod ;  for  no  man*s  property  was  ever  more  entirely  devoted  to  the  public  The  town 
hA  fhtt  daj  ehoaen  Mr.  Hancock  into  the  legislature  of  the  province.  The  quivering  anxiety  of  the  public,  under  the  fear- 
Mloddngfor  of  thoTengeance  of  the  king,  ministry,  and  parliament,  compelled  him  to  a  constant  attendance  in  the 
i;  Ua  mind  was  soon  engrossed  by  public  cares,  alarms,  and  terrors;  his  business  was  left  to  subalterns;  his  private 
I  negieeted,  and  continaed  to  be  so  to  the  end  of  his  life.  If  his  fortune  had  not  been  very  large,  he  must  have  died 
•  |oor  as  Mr.  S.  Adams  or  Mr.  Oerry."— «/<>An  Adamt  to  WUliafn  Tudor,  June  Ui,  1817.  Li/4  and  Works  of  John 
Jdami^  ffd.  10,  poife  260. 

I  JA&  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  vol.  2,  page  215. 

I  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  was  the  only  rhetorical  effort  made  by  Mr.  Hancock.  There  is  in  the  Library  of  the 
ll«v  Tork  Historical  Society  a  very  curious  pamphlet,  purporting  to  be  a  '*  Speech  of  his  Excellency  John  Hancock,  Presi- 
bot  of  Congress  at  Philadelphia.''  It  is  in  French,  and  bears  the  date  of  177&  Its  origin  and  history  are  not  known  to 
De,  nor  have  I  ever  met  with  any  notice  of  it  elsewhere. 
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of  riches  to  Tirtoe,  osme  from  bim  with  a  singQlar  dignitj  and  grace."  Id  Uu 
ber  of  this  joai,  Hancock  was  clectod  FresideDt  of  Qie  PrOTincial  Oongreas  ' 
and  in  the  following  year  succeeded  Fejton  Randolph  in  the  preaidency  of 
CoDgrees,  which  met  at  Philadelphia.  He  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indep 
fbrce  wilh  which  he  msde  that  signature,  shows  "that  it  was  never  int«nde 
Goatinning  in  Congress  nntjl  1779,  he  resigned,  on  account  of  ill  health,  ani 
h<ane  at  Boston.  In  1780  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Massachnsetts,  and  occ 
natorial  cbur  nntil  1760,  when  be  was  sncceedcd  by  Hi.  Bowdoin,  for  two 
again  elected  governor  in  1787,  and  continued  in  office  during  tbe  remidndei 
exertions  in  faror  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  his  native  Stf 
and  effective.  As  chief  niagiEtrat«  of  the  State,  he  snbmitted  the  conatitntion 
and  urged  the  formation  of  the  convention  which  met  in  January,  1788.  It  hi 
says  SoUivan,  that  the  adoption  of  this  iuBtrnment  in  Kassachnsetta  may  hi 
Governor  Hancock.  H&  had  been  absent  some  days  from  illness.  On  resnn 
remarked  on  the  difference  of  opinion  which  prevailed  in  the  convention,  aa  b 
the  papers,  and  proposed  that  the  constitntion  should  be  adopted ;  but  that  th( 
be  accompanied  by  certun  amendments,  to  be  aabmitt«d  to  Congress  and  to 
expressed  his  I>elief  that  it  would  be  safe  to  adopt  the  constitution,  under  the 
the  amendments  would  be  ratified.  The  discnssion  appears  then  to  have  ton 
bility  of  obti^ing  such  ratification.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  for  certainty,  that 
Hancock's  secured  the  adoption,  but  it  is  highly  probable.* 

During  the  latter  years  of  Governor  Hancock's  life,  he  was  severely  afflicts 
and  to  a  great  d^ree  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  bis  station.  On  the  e!^ 
1703,  he  died,  in  the  fijty-seventii  year  of  his  age.  To  record  with  precision 
mind,  says  a  contemporary,— the  philanthropy  of  his  heart — ^his  patriotism  < 
were  to  insult  the  Judgment  of  every  American.  II  we  aacend  into  tbe  Sena 
we  there  find  his  name  j!rft  on  that  Ifagna  Oharta  which  ascertained,  vindici 
the  iRPipggDgyoa  of  America— and  the  repeated  enffi^gea  of  his  fellow-citiz 
office  of  chief  magistrate  of  this  commonwealth,  show  how  highly  be  was  est 
to  guard  their  rights  in  the  cabinet  of  Massachusetts.  If  we  search  onr  miui' 
shall  often  see  him  sustuning  with  honor  the  most  arduous  and  important  at 
into  the  temples  of  the  Host  High,  we  shall  there  view  numerous  marka  of  hi 
nevolence.  But  if  we  explore  the  hearts  of  the  indent  and  distressed— th 
orphan — we  shall  there  see  those  lively  emotions  which  emphatically  aay,  OtL 
tupportcr  {»  gone!    The  pen  of  the  ready  writer  will  do  honor  to  his   t 
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This  oration  was  delivered  at  Boston,  Mossa- 
dnu^  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1774,  the  anni- 
Tersaiyofthe  "horrid  massacre"  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1770.* 

Mcr,  Bbethsest,  Fathkbs  and  Fellow- 
Cousmjoss :  The  attentive  gravity,  the  ven- 
erable appearance  of  this  crowded  audience ; 
fted^ty  which  I  hehold  in  the  countenances 
nl  so  many  in  this  great  assembly ;  the  solem- 
lity  of  the  occasion  upon  which  we  have  met 
together,  joined  to  a  consideration  of  the  part 
I  iffl  to  take  in  the  important  business  of  this 
d^,ffll  me  with  an  awe  hitherto  unknown,  and 
hqghten  tiie  sense  which  I  have  ever  had,  of 
■f  vnvorthiness  to  fill  this  sacred  desk.  But, 
luned  by  the  call  of  some  of  my  respected 
ftUow-citizens;,  with  whose  request  it  is  always 
■^greatest  pleasure  to  comply,  I  almost  forgot 
ay  want  of  ability  to  perform  what  they  re- 
qaiiei  In  this  situation  I  find  my  only  sup- 
port in  assuring  myself  that  a  generous  x>cople 
win  not  severely  censure  what  they  know  was 
wdl  intended,  though  its  want  of  merit  should 
prevent  their  being  able  to  applaud  it  And  I 
pnjthat  my  sincere  attachment  to  the  interest 
^  of  Bjr  country,  and  tlie  hearty  detestation  of 
&  wen  de^gn  formed  against  her  liberties,  may 
h  he  admitted  as  some  apology  for  my  appearance 
K'  ia  this  place. 
;        I  have  always,  from  my  earliest  youth,  re- 

ticed  in  the  felicity  of  my  fellow-men ;  and 
iTe  erer  considered  it  as  the  indisponpable 
duty  of  every  member  of  society  to  promote, 
« far  as  in  him  lies,  the  ])rosiK.Tity  of  every 
in^dual,  but  more  especially  of  the  coinniu- 
fiitjr  to  which  he  belongs;  ami  also,  as  a  fuith- 
W  Eobject  of  the  State,  to  use  his  utmost  en- 
deavors to  detect,  and  having  detected,  strenn- 
wsly  to  oppose  every  traitorous  plot  which  its 
ttiemies  may  devise  for  its  destruction.  Secu- 
rity to  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  gov- 
•fned,  is  so  obviously  the  design  and  end  of  civil 
poremment,  that  to  attempt  a  logical  proof  of 
f  %  would  be  like  burning  tapers  at  noonday,  to 
^  tirist  the  sun  in  enlightening  the  world ;  and  it 
ttonot  be  either  virtuous  or  honorable,  to  at- 
tunpt  to  support  a  government  of  which  this 
is  not  the  great  and  principal  basis ;  and  it  is 
to  the  last  degree  vicious  and  infamous  to  at- 
tempt to  support  a  government  which  mani- 
festly tends  to  render  the  persons  and  proper- 
ties of  the  governed  insecure.  Some  boast  of 
being  friends  to  government ;  I  am  a  friend  to 
righteous  government,  to  a  government  found- 
ed npon  the  principles  of  reason  and  justice ; 
Imt  1  glory  in  publicly  avowing  my  eternal  en- 
mity to  tyranny.  Is  the  present  system,  which 
tbeBritish  administration  have  adopted  for  the 


*  See  an  accoant  of  this  atbdr  in  tlie  not«  at  page  00. 


government  of  the  colonies,  a  righteous  gov- 
ernment— or  is  it  tyranny  ?  Here  suflxsr  me  to 
ask,  (and  would  to  Heaven  there  could  be  an 
answer,)  what  tenderness,  what  regard,  respect 
or  consideration  has  Great  Britain  shown,  in 
their  late  transactions,  for  the  security  of  the 
persons  or  properties  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  ?  Or  rather  what  have  they  omitted 
doing  to  destroy  that  security?  They  have 
declared  that  they  have  ever  had,  and  of  right 
ought  ever  to  have,  full  i)ower  to  make  laws  of 
sutficient  validity  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all 
cases  whatever.  They  have  exercised  this  pre- 
tended right  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  us  with- 
out our  consent ;  and  lest  we  should  show  some 
reluctance  at  parting  with  our  property,  her 
Heets  and  armies  are  sent  to  enforce  their  mad 
pret<.»nsions.  The  town  of  Boston,  ever  faith- 
fal  to  the  British  Crown,  has  been  invested  by 
A  British  fleet :  the  troops  of  George .  HI. 
have  crossed  the  wide  Atlantic,  not  to  engage 
an  enemy,  but  to  assist  a  band  of  traitors  m 
trampling  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
most  loyal  subjects  in  America — ^those  rights 
and  liberties  which,  as  a  father,  he  ought  ever 
to  regard,  and  as  a  king,  he  is  bound,  in  honor, 
to  defend  from  violation,  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life. 

I^t  not  the  history  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  Brunswick  inform  posterity,  that  a  king,  de- 
scended from  that  glorious  monarch,  George 
II.,  once  sent  his  British  subjects  to  conquer 
and  enslave  liis  sulyects  in  America.  But  be 
perpetual  infamy  entailed  upon  that  villain 
who  dared  to  advise  his  mtister  to  such  execra- 
ble measures;  for  it  was  easy  to  foresee  the 
consecinencos  which  so  naturally  followed  uj)on 
sending  trocjps  into  America,  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  acts  of  tiic  British  Parliament^  which 
neither  (iod  nor  man  ever  empowered  them  to 
make.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  troops, 
who  knew  the  errand  they  were  sent  upon, 
wt^ild  treat  the  ])eople  whom  they  were  to  sub- 
jugate, with  a  cruelty  and  haughtiness  which 
too  often  buries  the  honorable  character  of  a 
soldier  in  the  disgraceful  name  of  an  unfeeling 
ruftian.  The  troops,  upon  their  first  arrivjil, 
took  possession  of  our  senate-house,  and  point- 
ed their  caimon  against  the  judgment-hall,  and 
even  continued  them  there  whilst  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature  for  this  province  was  actu- 
ally sitting  to  decide  upon  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  tlie  king's  subjects.  Our  streets  night- 
ly resounded  with  the  noise  of  riot  and  de- 
bauchery; our  peaceful  citizens  were  hourly 
exposed  to  shameful  insults,  and  often  felt  the 
effects  of  their  violence  and  outrage.  But  this 
was  not  all:  as  though  they  thought  it  not 
enough  to  violate  our  civil  rights,  they  en- 
deavored to  deprive  us  of  the  enjoyment  of  our 
religious  privileges ;  to  vitiate  our  morals,  and 
thereby  render  us  deserving  of  destruction. 
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Hence  the  mde  din  of  arma  wtich  "brotto  in 
upun  jour  Bolemn  devotions  in  your  temples, 
OS  that  iaj  hidlowed  bj  IlQUven,  and  set  apart 
by  UodbiuifioU' for  ilia  peculiar  worsliiji.  Ilence, 
iupiouB  oaths  and  blasphemies  so  often  tortured 
your  unnccustorood  ear.  Henne,  all  the  arts 
which  idleness  and  luxurj  ooDid  invent,  were 
used  to  betray  our  youth  of  one  sex  into  ex- 
travagance and  eft'eminaoy,  and  «f  Uie  other, 
to  infamy  and  ruin ;  and  did  they  not  succeed 
but  too  well  f  Did  not  a  reverence  for  religion 
sensibly  decay?  Did  not  onr  infants  almost 
learn  to  lisp  oat  cnrsoa  before  they  Icnew  their 
horrid  import !  Did  not  our  youth  forget  they 
were  Americans,  and  reganlless  -of  the  admo- 
nitions of  the  wise  and  aged,  servilely  copy 
from  their  tyrants  those  vices  which  finally 
must  overthrow  the  empire  of  G-reat  Britain? 
And  must  I  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that 
even  the  noblest,  fairest  part  of  all  the  lower 
creation,  did  not  entirely  escape  the  cnrsed 
anare )  When  virtue  has  once  erected  her 
throne  within  the  female  breast,  it  is  upon  so 
solid  a  basis  that  nothing  is  able  to  expel  the 
heavenly  inhabitant.  But  have  there  not  l)ecn 
some,  few,  indeed,  I  hope,  whose  youth  and  in- 
experience have  rendered  them  a  prey  to 
wretches,  whom,  upon  the  least  reflection,  they 
would  have  despl.sed  atid  hated  as  foes  to  God 
and  their  country?     I  fear  there  have   been 


why  a  virtuous  mother  drowned  in  tears! 

But  I  forbear,  and  come  retuolantly  to  the 
transactions  of  that  dismal  night,  when  in  such 
quick  succession  wo  felt  the  eitremes  of  grief, 
astonishment  and  rage ;  when  Heaven  in  anger, 
for  a  dreadful  moment,  suffered  hell  to  take  the 
reins ;  when  Satau  with  his  chosen  band  opened 
the  sluices  of  New  England's  blood,  and  sacri- 
logionaly  polluted  our  land  with  tbe  dead  bodies 
of  her  goiltless  sons!  Let  this  sad  tale  of  death 
never  be  told  without  a  tear:  let  not  the  henv- 


Bull  must  not  too  sevorelj  tliu 
great  souls  only  can  commit. 
niSeence  of  spirit  which  aoor; 
BuitA  of  iDotice,  may  that  g«Dei 
whioh  often  preserves  from  rui 
villain,  fur  ever  actuate  the  i 
Americjinsl  But  let  not  the 
v^nly  Im^ne  that  we  feared  I 
them  we  despised;  we  dresd  i 
very.  Death  is  the  creature 
brains;  'tis  immort&lity  to  s» 
for  the  salvstioD  of  oar  coontr; 
death.  That  gloomy  night,  the  | 
and  the  affrighted  stars  that  . 
tlio  sky,  can  witness  that  we 
Our  hearts  which,  at  the  recoils 
rage  that  four  revolving  yeaj 
taught  us  to  restrmn,  cwi  vr itni 
not  deatli ;  and  happy  it  19  for 
to  insult  ua,  that  their  naked  bt 
piled  up  an  overlasticig  tnounmi 
setts'  bravery.  But  they  retire 
in  that  flight  they  fotind  their  1 
then  expected  that  tlie  hand  1 
would  soon  inflict  that  pnniel 
murderers,  which,  by  the  laws  > 
they  hod  incurred."  But  let  tl 
of  a  Robertson,  or  perhaps  c 
famed  American,  conduct  this 
great  tribunal  of  succeeding  gt 
though  tbe  murderers  may  esc 
seutment  of  an  enraged  people ; 
justice,  intoxicated  by  the  po 
prepared  for  her  cup,  still  nods 
seat,  yet  be  assured,  snch  cot 
will  meet  their  doe  reward.  T 
butchers  1  ye  villains  high  and 
OS  who  contrived,  aa  well  ns  yi 
the  inhuman  deed  1  do  you  ni 
and  stings  of  conscious  ouilt 
your  savage  bosoms  t  Thoof 
may  think  yourselves  exalted 
bids   defiance   to   human   justi 
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diggers  in  jovar  souls  t  Unhappy  Monkl  cut 
OM^  the  gay  mom  of  manhood,  from  all  the 
Jots  which  sweeten  life,  doomed  to  drag  on  a 
pilifiil  existence,  without  even  a  hope  to  taste 
the  pleaaai*es  of  returning  health !  Yet  Monk, 
tiwu  Uvest  not  in  vain ;  thou  livest  a  warning 
to  thj  country,  which  sympathizes  with  thee 
in  thr  sufferings ;  thou  livest  an  affecting,  an 
altfming  instance  of  the  unbounded  violence 
vliich  lust  of  power,  assisted  by  a  standuig 
innj,  can  lead  a  traitor  to  commit 

For  us  ho  bled,  and  now  languishes.  The 
voands,  by  which  he  is  tortured  to  a  lingering 
deith,  were  aimed  at  our  country  I  Surely  the 
aeek-eyed  Charity  can  never  behold  such  suf- 
Inogs  with  indifference.  Nor  can  her  lenient 
knd  forbear  to  pour  oU  and  wine  into  these 
voonds,  and  to  assuage,  at  leasts  what  it  cannot 
kiL* 

Patriotism  is  over  united  with  humanity  and 
flompsfision.  This  noble  affection,  which  im- 
]ieb  OS  to  sacrifice  every  thing  dear,  even  life 
itttl(  to  our  country,  involves  in  it  a  common 
ifmpathy  and  tenderness  for  every  citizen,  and 
nost  ever  have  a  particular  feeling  for  one  who 
nflen  in  a  public  cause.  Thoroughly  {ler- 
•Bided  of  this,  I  need  not  add  a  word  to  en- 
pgjd  jouT  compassion  and  bounty  towards  a 
ftliow-cicizen,  who,  with  long  protracted  an- 
goith,  fills  a  victim  to  the  relentless  rage  of  our 
common  enemies. 

Tedirk  designing  knaves,  ye  murderers,  par- 
neUeB!  how  dare  you  tread  upon  the  earth, 
viueh  has  drank  in  the  blood  of  slaughtered 
ioaoooitB,  shed  by  your  wicked  hands?  How 
dm  you  breathe  that  air  which  watted  to  the 
fiir  of  Heaven  the  groans  of  those  who  fell  a 
Mcrifice  to  your  a<^tcursed  ambition?  Hut  if 
thelaboriug  earth  doth  not  expand  her  jaws; 
if  the  air  you  breathe  is  not  comniir^sioned  to 
be  the  minister  of  death;    yct^  hear  it  and 

*wnhlc!    The  eye  of  Heaven  penetrate.**  tlie 

dirkert  chambers  of  the  t?onl,  traces  the  lead- 

S  doe  through  all  the  labyrinths  which  your 
Qfitrioos  folly  has  devised;  and  you,  liow- 
ew  yoa  nmv  have  screened  voiirMjlves  from 
moDia  eyes,  must  be  arraigned,  must  lift  yonr 
hn^  red  with  the  blood  of  those  whose  death 
T<n  have  procured,  at  the  tremendous  bar  of 
OodI 

But  I  gladly  quit  the  gloomy  theme  of  death, 
iBd  leave  you  to  improve  the  thought  of  that 
important  day,  when  our  naked  souls  must 
ted  before  that  Being,  from  whom  notliing 
ttn  be  hid.  I  would  not  dwell  too  long  upon 
the  horrid  effects  which  have  already  followed 
from  quartering  regular  troops  in  this  town. 
I^  our  misfortunes  teach  [)osterity  to  guard 
i^uostsuch  evils  for  the  future.  Standing  ar- 
mies are  sometimes,  (I  would  by  no  means  say 
geoerally,  much  less  universally,)  composed  of 

'Christopher  Monk,  one  of  the  nnfortunate  Wctlnu  of  the 
■MMcre,  was  present  at  the  dellTcry  of  the  onUon,  and  ex- 
cited the  greatest  sympathy  and  attention.  At  the  doee  of 
Ihe  exercise*,  a  Hboral  collection  was  made  in  his  bciial£ 


persons  who  have  rendered  themselves  unlit  to 
live  in  civil  society ;  who  have  no  other  mo- 
tives of  conduct  than  those  which  a  desire  of 
tlie  present  gratification  of  their  passions  sug- 
gests ;  who  have  no  property  in  any  country ; 
men  who  have  given  up  their  own  liberties, 
and  envy  those  who  oi\joy  liberty;  who  are 
equally  indifferent  to  the  glory  of  a  George  or 
a  Louis ;  who,  for  the  addition  of  one  penny  a 
day  to  tlieir  wages,  would  desert  from  the 
Christian  cross,  and  fight  under  the  crescent  of 
the  Turkish  sultan.  From  such  men  as  these, 
what  has  not  a  State  to  fear?  With  such  as 
these,  usurping  Ca>sar  passed  the  Rubicon; 
with  such  iLs  these,  he  humbled  mighty  Rome, 
and  forced  the  mistress  of  the  world  to  own  a 
master  hi  a  traitor.  These  are  the  men  whom 
sceptred  robbers  now  employ  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  God,  and  render  vain  the  bounties 
which  his  gracioiLs  hand  pours  indiscriminately 
upon  his  creatures.  By  these,  the  miserable 
slaves  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  many  other  ex- 
tensive countries,  are  rendered  truly  wretched, 
though  thuir  air  is  salubrious,  and  their  soil 
luxuriously  fertile.  By  tliese,  Franco  and 
Spain,  though  blessed  by  nature  with  all  that 
administers  to  the  convenience  of  life,  have 
been  reduced  to  that  contemptible  state  in 
which  they  now  appear;  and  by  these,  Britain 
but  if  I  was  possessed  of  the  gift  of  prophe- 
sy, I  dare  not,  except  by  divine  command,  unfold 
the  leaves  on  which  the  destiny  of  that  once 
powerful  kingdom  is  inscribed. 

But  since  standing  annies  are  so  hurtful  to  a 
State,  perhaps  my  countrymen  may  demand 
some  substitute,  some  other  means  of  render- 
ing us  secure  against  the  incursions  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  But  can  you  he  one  moment  at  a  loss? 
AVill  not  a  well-disci[»lined  militia  afford  you 
ample  security  against  foreign  foes?  We  want 
not  courage;  it  is  discipline  uhme  in  which  wo 
are  exceeded  by  the  most  formidable  trtK)ps 
that  ever  trod  the  earth.  Surely  our  hearts 
flutter  no  more  at  the  soimd  of  war,  than  did 
those  of  the  immortal  band  of  Persia,  the 
Macredonian  phalanx,  the  invincible  Roman  le- 
gions, the  Turkish  janissaries,  the  gerui  d^tnncs 
of  France,  or  tlie  well  known  grenadiers  of 
Britain.  A  well  disciplined  militia  is  a  safe, 
an  honorable  guard  to  a  comnmnity  like  this, 
whose  inhabitants  are  by  nature  brave,  and  are 
laudably  tenacious  of  that  freedom  in  which 
they  were  born.  From  a  well-regulated  mili- 
tia, we  have  nothing  to  fear ;  their  interest  is 
the  same  with  tliat  of  the  State.  AVhen  a 
country  is  invaded,  the  militia  are  ready  to  ap- 
pear in  its  defence;  they  march  into  the  field 
with  that  fortitude  which  a  consciousness  of 
the  justice  of  their  cause  inspires;  they  do  not 
jeopard  their  lives  for  a  ma*«ter  who  considers 
them  only  as  the  instruments  of  his  ambition, 
and  whom  they  regard  only  as  the  daily  dis- 
])eiiser  of  the  scanty  i)ittanco  of  bread  and 
water.  No,  they  fight  for  their  houses,  their 
lands,  for  their  wives,  their  children;  for  all 
who  claim  the  tendercst  names,  and  are  held 
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dearest  in  their  hearts;  theyflghtyj-o  aru  tt 
/beis,  for  their  liberty,  and  for  themselves,  and 
■for  their  God,  And  let  it  not  offend,  if  I  say, 
Uiat  no  militia  ever  appeared  in  more  flourish- 
ing condition,  than  Hint  of  this  province  now 
doth ;  and  pardon  me  if  I  say,  of  thia  town  in 
pftrticoJar.  I  mean  not  to  boast;  I  would  not 
excite  envy,  bnt  manly  emnlaUon.  We  have 
all  one  common  cause ;  let  it,  tlierefore,  be  our 
only  contest,  who  shftll  most  contribute  to  the 
aecority  of  the  liberties  of  America.  And  may 
the  same  kind  Providence  which  has  wotcbed 
over  this  comitry  from  her  infant  state,  still 
enable  as  to  defeat  our  enemies.  I  cannot  here 
forbear  noticing  the  signal  manner  in  wliicli 
the  designa  of  those  who  wish  not  well  to  us, 
have  been  discovered.  The  dark  deeds  of  a 
treacherous  cabal,  have  been  brnnght  to  pnblia 
■view.  Ton  now  know  the  serpents  who,  whilst 
cherished  in  your  tiosoms,  were  darting  their 
envenomed  stings  into  the  vitals  of  the  oonsti- 
tntion,  Bat  the  representatives  of  the  people 
have  fixed  a  mark  on  these  on^atefnl  monsters, 
which,  thoagh  it  may  not  make  them  so  secure 
as  Cain  of  old,  yet  renders  thoni  nt  least  as  in- 
famous. Indeed,  St  wonld  bo  afi^ontive  to  the 
tutelar  deity  of  this  country,  even  to  despair  of 
saving  it  from  all  the  snares  which  human 
policy  can  lay. 

True  it  is,  that  the  British  ministry  have  an- 
nesed  a  salary  to  the  office  of  the  governor  of 
this  province,  to  be  paid  out  of  a  revenue, 
raised  in  America,  without  onr  consent.  They 
have  attempted  to  render  our  courts  of  justice 
Qie  instruments  of  extending  the  authority  of 
acta  of  the  British  Parliament  over  this  colony, 
by  making  the  judges  dependent  on  the  Britiah 
administration  for  their  support.   Bat  this  peo- 

?le  will  never  be  enslaved  with  their  eyes  open. 
he  moment  they  knew  that  the  governor  was 
not  such  a  governor  as  the  charter  of  the  pro- 
)  points  out,  he  lost  hia  power  of  hurting 
them.      They  were  alarmed ;    they  suspected 


sumed;  nor  would  it  liave  !> 
a  few  years,  a  company  in  Lo 
purchased  an  escinsive  rig' 
America.  But  their  plot  was 
The  people  soon  were  awa 
which,  with  BO  much  croft 
been  concealed.  Loss  and 
and,  perhap.s  this  long  conce 
of  policy,  may  issue  tn  the  t 
in  this  country,  which  will  < 
saving  of  the  lives  and  the  est 
Yet  while  we  rejoice  that  tl 
not  hitherto  prevailed  agaim 
means  put  off  the  harness. 
and   disappointed  ambition 


Tlicrcfore,  let  us  also  be  read; 
whenever  danger  calls ;  let 
strengthen  the  hands  of  em 
moUng  a  general  nnion  amoc 
been  done  by  the  committees  c 
for  this  and  the  other  towns 
towards  uniting  the  inbabi 
still  go  on  and  prosper, 
done  by  the  committees  of  o 
the  Bouses  of  Assembly,  in 
ter  colonies,  for  uniting  tli 
the  whole  continent,  for  the 
common  interest.  Uay  sac 
their  generooa  endeavors, 
here  to  suggest  a  general  con 
from  the  several  UoiiBes  of 
continent,  as  the  most  effect 
tablitthing  such  an  union  &s  tl 
of  our  affairs  require.  At  a 
firm  foundation  may  be  laid  : 
our  rights  and  liberties ;  a  sye 
ed  for  our  common  safety,  by 
to  which,  we  shall  bo  able  tc 
tempts  to  overthrow  our  cot 
peace  and  harmony  to  Amr 
honor  and  wealth  to  Great  Br 
the  inclinations  of  her  niinist 
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pit  digged  for  jour  destruction.  Despise  the 
^braw  w^th.  That  people  who  pay  great- 
er respect  to  a  wealth  j  villain  than  to  an  hon- 
eit,  upright  man  in  povertj,  almost  deserve  to 
be  enslaved ;  thej  plainly  show  that  wealth, 
however  it  may  he  acquired,  is,  in  their  esteem, 
to  be  preferred  to  virtue. 

Bat  I  thank  God,  that  America  ahonnds  in 
mei  who  are  superior  to  all  temptation,  whom 
nothing  can  divert  from  a  steady  pursuit  of  the 
interest  of  their  country ;  who  are  at  once  its 
onameut  and  safeguard.  And  sure  J  am,  I 
ihodd  not  incur  your  displeasure,  if  I  paid  a 
reqwct,  so  justly  due  to  their  much  honored 
duracters,  m  this  place.  But  when  I  name  an 
Adima,  such  a  numerous  host  of  fellow-patri- 
ots nsk  upon  my  mind,  that  I  fear  it  would 
tike  np  too  much  of  your  time,  should  I  at- 
tempt to  call  over  the  illustrious  roll.  But 
four  grateM  hearts  will  point  you  to  the  men ; 
ad  thor  revered  names,  in  all  succeeding  times, 
dull  grace  the  annals  of  America.  From  them 
let  na,  my  friends,  take  example ;  from  them 
let  ns  catch  the  divine  enthusiasm ;  and  feel, 
euh  for  himself,  the  godlike  pleasure  of  dif- 
liuing happiness  on  all  around  us;  of  deliver- 
ing the  oppressed  from  the  iron  grasp  of  tyran- 
ny; of  changing  the  hoarse  complaints  and 
Utter  moans  of  wretched  slaves  into  tliose 
dieerfol  songs,  which  freedom  and  contentment 
nmit  inflpire.  There  is  a  heartfelt  satisfaction 
m  icfleetiDg  on  our  exertions  for  the  puhlic 


weal,  which  all  the  sufferings  an  enraged  ty- 
rant can  inflict,  will  never  take  away ;  which 
the  ingratitude  and  reproaches  of  those  whom 
we  have  saved  from  ruin,  cannot  roh  us  of. 
The  virtuous  asserter  of  the  rights  of  mankind 
merits  a  reward,  which  even  a  want  of  success 
in  his  endeavors  to  save  his  country,  the  heavi- 
est misfortune  which  can  hefall  a  genuine  pa- 
triot, cannot  entirely  prevent  him  from  re- 
ceiving. 

I  have  the  most  animating  confidence  that 
the  present  nohle  struggle  for  liberty  will  ter- 
minate gloriously  for  America.  And  let  us 
play  the  man  for  our  God,  and  for  the  cities  of 
our  God ;  while  wo  are  using  the  means  in  our 
power,  let  us  humbly  commit  our  righteous 
cause  to  the  great  Lord  of  the  universe,  who 
loveth  righteousness  and  hateth  iniquity.  And 
having  secured  the  approbation  of  our  hearts, 
by  a  faithful  and  unwearied  discharge  of  our 
duty  to  our  country,  let  us  joyfully  leave  our 
concerns  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  raiseth  up 
and  pulleth  down  the  empires  and  kingdoms  of 
the  world  as  he  pleases ;  and  with  cheerful  sub- 
mission to  his  sovereign  will,  devoutly  say, 
"  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  nei- 
ther shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines ;  the  labor  of 
the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  field  shall  yield  no 
meat ;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold, 
and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls ;  yet 
we  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  wo  will  joy  in  the 
God  of  our  salvation." 


JOHN  ADAMS. 

Thi  Bnoestora  of  John  Adams  were  rirtaoiiB,  htnible  and  respectable.  Els  t 
Ad&tns,  senior,  was  for  sareral  jean  a  deacon  of  the  first  chnroh  in  Bruntree,  Ma 
and  for  a  long  period  acted  a  conspicaooa  part  In  themanioipal  affairs  of  th&t  town, 
scribed  as  "  a  man  of  strict  piety,  and  great  integrity ;  much  esteemed  and  belovei 
ha  was  known,  which  was  not  far,  his  sphere  of  life  being  not  extendve."  In  the 
of  October,  1784^  this  John  Adams  was  married  to  Snaannab,  a  daughter  of  Pet«r  ] 
whom  he  bed  three  children.  John,  the  snbjoct  of  tiiia  memoir,  was  the  eldest,  u 
at  Braintree,  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  178S.  At  an  early  age  be  was  placet 
tnition  of  Mr.  Joseph  Marsh,  the  miaiater  of  the  first  Oongregalional  clrorch  ol 
town,  and  snbeeqnently  with  Mr.  Joseph  Cleverl;,  a  reader  of  the  Episcopal  chnroh 
place.  He  entered  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  sixteen  Tears,  and  in  doe  oonrai 
a  finished  scholar,  bearing  a  high  reputation  for  frankness,  boneslT'  and  indefbttgab 
From  college  be  went  to  Worcester,  and  became  a  teacher  of  the  grammar  school, 
pation  afforded  little  satis&ction  to  bim.  "  As  a  baaghty  monarch  ascends  bis  throi 
in  a  letter  to  a  fiiend,  "  tbe  pedagogue  mounts  bis  awftil  f/reat  cAoir,  and  dispense 
Jostice  tbrongh  bis  whole  empire.  His  obscqnioos  sabjects  execute  tbe  imperii 
with  ohoerfolness,  and  think  it  tbeir  high  happiness  to  be  employed  in  the  service  o: 
ror.  Sometimes  pflper,  sometimes  his  penknife,  now  birch,  now  arithmetic,  now  a 
ABO,  then  scolding,  then  tbWBckiag,  calls  for  tbe  pedagogne's  attention.  At 
spirits  all  exhaosted,  down  comes  pedagogna  from  his  throne,  and  walks  ont  in  awfb 
tbrongh  a  cringing  mnltitflde.  In  the  afternoon,  he  passes  through  tlie  same  drei 
smokes  his  pipe  and  goes  to  bed.    •    •    •    •    The  school  is  indeed  a  sohool  of  d 
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qoestion  that  was  never  made  before, — ^whether  the  courts  of  law  should  be  open  or  not?  I 
groonded  mj  argument  on  the  invalidity  of  the  stamp  act,  it  not  being  in  any  sense  our  act, 
IttTiDg  never  consented  to  it ;  but,  lest  that  foundation  should  not  be  sufficient,  on  the  present 
Beoenity  to  prevent  a  fiEdlare  of  justice,  and  the  present  impossibility  of  carrying  that  act  into 
necnUoiL*  This  argument  had  no  weight  with  the  governor,  who  considered  the  matter  in 
qioestkHi  as  ^'belongmg  to  the  courts  to  decide/'  However,  after  a  short  delay,  the  courts 
were  opoied,  and  in  a  few  weelcs  the  stamp  act  was  repealed.  The  same  year  (1765)  the  val- 
uUe  dissertaticms  on  the  canon  and  feudal  law,  appeared  in  the  Boston  Gazette.  These  wore 
vritten  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  attracted  much  attention  in  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  world. 
Iirijr  in  1768,  Mr.  Adams  removed  to  Boston,  where,  soon  after,  the  office  of  advocate  general 
inthecourt  of  admiralty  was  tendered  him  by  Governor  Bernard.  This  he  refused.  From 
tUs  period  he  became  deeply  involved  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  gradually  attained  a 
\S^  position  at  the  bar. 

At  the  trials  of  Captain  Preston  and  the  British  soldiers,  for  the  violence  committed  by  them 
flathe  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770,  Mr.  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  appeared  in  be- 
klf  of  the  prisoners.  Mr.  Quincy  opened  the  defence  with  great  power  and  eloquence,  and 
ffii  Mowed  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  confined  himself  to  **a  clear  recapitulation  of  the  principles 
cf  the  common  law  in  cases  of  homicide.'*  t    The  soldiers  were  acquitted. 

The  extensive  labors  of  his  profession,  together  with  the  frequent  obligations  he  was  subjected 
to^  to  perform  some  arduous  duties  connected  with  public  affairs,  began  to  work  with  serious 
cftetB  upon  his  health.  On  this  account  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  much  of  his  business 
ad  political  affairs,  abandon  his  house  in  the  town,  and  return  to  his  native  village.  This  he 
tt  in  the  spring  of  1771,  rettdning  his  office  in  Boston.  The  air  of  "  still,  calm,  happy  Brain- 
tne,  tod  the  fine  health-laden  breezes  from  the  sea,"  together  with  the  amusements  incident  to 
ammtry  life,  soon  restored  him  to  health,  and  in  1773  he  again  entered  the  arena  of  politics, 
oontaibating  a  series  of  papers  to  the  Massachusetts  Gazette,  on  the  independence  of  tlie 
Jifidirj,  in  answer  to  the  rumor  that  the  salaries  of  the  colonial  judges  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
CWwD,  a  measure  looked  upon  by  many  of  the  colonists  as  productive  of  much  injury.  These 
p^wnare  rich  in  professional  learning,  and  efibcted  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 

With  the  arrival  of  General  Gage,  in  1774,  commences  a  new  chapter  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Aduns.  The  stagnation  of  trade  and  commerce,  brought  about  by  the  closing  of  the  port  of 
Boston,  had  reduced  the  emoluments  of  his  profession* to  a  merely  nominal  sura,  and  the  picture 
of  the  future  then  spread  before  him  was  dark,  sad  and  gloomy  enough.  But  he  was  not  dis- 
pnitfii  "We  live,  my  dear  soul,  in  an  age  of  trial,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  his  wife.  "  What 
^  he  the  consequence,  I  know  not.  The  town  of  Boston,  for  aught  I  can  see,  must  suffer 
DifftyTdom.  It  must  expire.  And  our  principal  consolation  is,  that  it  dies  in  a  noble  cause — 
tJ^fiCMiieof  truth,  of  virtue,  of  liberty,  and  of  humanity,  and  that  it  will  probably  have  a  glo- 
'wos  resorrection  to  greater  wealth,  splendor  and  power  than  ever."  Ho  then  continued,  ad- 
^^  a  retrenchment  in  the  expense  of  his  family,  and  a  strict  frugality,  that  they  might  be 
•We  to  contribute  to  the  appeals  of  the  suffering.  "  Don't  imagine  from  all  this  that  I  am  in 
tte  dumps,"  he  said.  "Far  otherwise ;  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  felt  more  spirits  and  activity 
*>oe  the  arrival  of  this  news  than  I  have  done  for  years.  I  look  upon  this  as  the  last  effort  of 
*^  Korth's  despair,  and  he  will  as  surely  be  defeated  in  it  as  he  was  in  the  ])rqject  of  the  tea.t 
^^t  this  time  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  attempted  to  placo  Mr.  Adams 
lit  the  council  of  General  Gage,  but  the  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the  governor  to 
"•cwTe  himu  In  1774  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Congress  which  met  in  September  of  that 
^,  and  upon  its  organization,  took  his  seat.    Of  many  of  the  important  committees  of  this 

*  DUrjr  of  John  Adaiiu,  2d  rol.  of  the  Works,  ptge  166. 

t  Bee  tiie  tptechm  ot  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Quincy,  In  the  snbseqaent  pagos  of  this  Tolnme. 

t  USb  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  yoL  1,  page  148.  The  Boston  Port  bill  went  into  operation  on  the  first  of  Jnne,  1774 
.JulBMs  terminated  at  noon ;  the  harbor  was  closed  against  all  yesscls,  and  the  people  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  ob- 
trinimp  the  necessaries  of  life.  Contribations  were  raised  in  other  dtics  for  their  relief^  and  the  inhabitants  of  Marblehead 
fasdend  the  use  of  their  wharres  to  the  merchants  of  the  oppressed  city. 
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Congress  be  was  a  member,  and  rendered  eminent  semc«  in  tbe  prepai«tion  of  tenia  < 
papers  of  tbat  bodj.  He  remained  in  Oongress  until  tbe  antimm  of  1777,  when  ba  i 
a  commiasioner  to  tbe  Court  of  France,  in  the  place  of  Silas  Deane,  who  bad  been. 
tbe  previous  year,  witb  Dr.  Franklin  and  Artbnr  Lee,  "  to  n^otdate  treaties  with  fondg 
On  the  thirteontb  of  Febroacy,  177S,-  he  sulad  from  Uoont  Wollaston,  in  Bndntree,  U 
bim  bis  eldest  Bon,  John  Quinc^  Adams;  and  on  tbe  eigbth  of  April  following  anivc 
lie  learned  on  bis  airiyal  that  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Lee  had  oondaded  the  treaties 
and  commerce  between  France  and  tbe  American  Colonies,  and  all  that  remained  t 
waa  their  ratification.  After  continning  in  Europe  a  few  months,  without  wtdtiiig  f 
he  returned  to  Boston,  where  be  arrived  on  tbe  second  of  August,  177B.  On  his  arri 
elected  to  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  Massaohnsetts,  and  asa 
the  committee,  prepared  the  draught  of  that  instrument.  "Wbile  in  tbia  poaitioa  j 
pointed  \>j  Congress  "  a  minister  plenipotentjary  for  negotiating  a  treat7  of  peace  k 
of  commerce  with  Great  Britain." 

This  appointment  he  accepted,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  tbe  thirteenth  of  Novonbe 
board  the  French  Frigate,  The  Bensible.  After  a  long  and  tedious  passage  he  reoohedF 
once  entered  upon  the  arduons  duties  of  his  mission.  A  short  time  sobsaqnent  to  tl 
ment  of  Hi.  Adams  to  this  service,  Henry  Lanrona  was  appointed  to  negotiate  a  irt^ 
and  commerce  with  the  United  Netherlands.  On  his  passage  to  Earopa  he  waa  ap 
British  cruiser,  and  confined  in  the  Tower  at  London.  On  the  receipt  of  the  intcllig< 
Lanreos'  misfortone,  Hr.  Adams  proceeded  to  the  Ketherlanda.  Soon  after  he  reeei 
nussion  from  Congress  to  negotiate  a  loan,  and  to  oonclnde  a  treat;  of  amitf  and 
with  tbe  States  General  of  Holland,  with  instructions  to  accede  to  any  treaty  of  neir 
might  arise  from  regulations  to  he  perfected  by  a  Congress  of  the  European  States,  ti 
tfimplfltton.  For  the  next  two  years  the  career  of  iSi.  Adams  exhibits  an  overwh^m 
of  dnties. 

Congress,  in  1781,  made  a  new  appointment  of  oonunissionerti  for  oonclading  a  tNi 
with  Great  Britan.  These  were  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  Henir  Lanraaa,  Tbo 
son,  and  Ur.  Adams.  A  provisional  treaty  was  signed  at  Fans  in  November,  17ffiL  oi 
tive  treaty  concluded  on  tbe  third  of  Septeml>er  of  tbe  following  year.  Whila  the 
mider  consideration  ttr.  Adams  arrived  in  Paris  firom  Holland,  where  he  bod  ra 
greater  portion  of  hia  time  since  his  orrfVal  from  America,  and  on  its  oonclnsitMi  hi 
turned  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  until  1764.  In  Febmary,  1785,  he  was  api 
Congress  the  first  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  Qr«at  Britain,  i 
snbseqnent  Uay  removed  to  England.    Hia  oonrse  in  this  position  is  too  fttmiljur  ta  i 
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after  his  retirement  fh)m  the  Presidency,  the  office  of  Grovernor  of  his  native  State  was  tendered 
him.  This  honor  he  declined,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  and  a  desire  to  remain  in  the 
qnietode  of  his  home. 

On  the  assemhling  of  the  Massachusetts  convention  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of 
thft  State,  he  was  chosen  President  of  that  hody.  This  was  his  last  public  act.  He  died  on 
tiie  iftemoon  of  the  Fourth  of  Julj,  1826.  A  remarkable  particular  in  the  last  scene  of  his  va- 
ried ind  memorable  life  is  thus  given  by  one  of  his  cotemporaries.  The  jubilee  of  independence 
roDied  his  declining  fiiculties.  He  inquired  the  cause  of  the  salutes,  and  was  told  it  was  the 
IWthof  Jolj.  He  answered,  ^^ It  is  a  great  and  glorious  day,"  and  nev^r  spake  more.  Thus 
Idilait  thoughts  and  latest  words  were  like  those  of  his  whole  life— thoughts  and  words  which 
trineed  a  sovd  replete  with  love  of  country  and  interest  in  her  welfare.*^ 
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This  speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Adams  in  the  court,  expressed  by  the  clerk,  to  the  Su- 

fte  trial  of  William  Weems,  James  Hartigan,  Pr^°^?  «^^«  of  judges,  empires,  and  worlds, 

-«j«*v          ij-       •     Ti-    'ir^'r.r.^^i^  T^^r.*^  **  God  scud  you  a  good  dcliverauce." 

nd  others,  soldiers  m  His  Majesty  s  Twenty.  ^^  g,^^  (^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^.^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^_ 

imth  regiment,  for  the  murder  of  Crispus  At-  est  English  judges,  who  have  been  the  brightest 

tadb)  Ikmuel  Gray,  and  others,  on  Monday  of  mankind : — we  are  to  look  upon  it  as  more 

•wning,  the  fifth  of  March,  17704  beneficial   that   many  guUty  persons   should 

I  escape  unpunished  than  one  innocent  person 

[        ][iT  IT  PLSA6EY01JB  Honors,  andtoit,  Gen-  should  suffer.    The  reason  is,  because  it  is  of 

i     vaas  OF  THE  JuBT :     I  am  for  the  prisoners  more  importance  to  the  community  that  inno- 

:     M the  bar,  and  shdl  apologize  for  it  only  in  the  cence  should  be  protected  than  it  is  that  guilt 

I     vodsofthe  Marquis  Beccaria:  ^^If  I  can  but  should  be  punished;  for  guilt  and  crimes  are 

I     bs  the  instrument  of  preserving  one  life,  his  so  frequent  in  tlio  world  that  all  of  them  cannot 

hkinDgs  and  tears  of  transport  shall  be  a  sufli-  be  punished ;  and  many  times  they  happen  in 

oient  consolation  to  me  for  the  contempt  of  all  such  a  manner  that  it  is  not  of  much  conse- 

■snkind."    As  the  prisoners  stand  before  yon  quence  to  the  public  wliether  they  are  punished 

fcr  their  lives,  it  may  be  proper  to  recollect  or  not.    But  when  innocence  itself  is  brought 

with  what  temper  the  law  requires  wo  should  to  the  bar  and  condemned,  especially  to  die, 

F'weed  to  this  trial.    The  form  of  proceeding  the  subject  will  exclaim,  it  is  immaterial  to  me 

■t  fh^  arraignment  has  discovered  that  the  whether  I  behave  well  or  ill,  for  virtue  itself  is 

■phit  of  the  law  upon  such  occasions  is  con-  no  security.    And  if  such  a  sentiment  as  this 

^WBihle  to  humanity,  to  common  sense  and  should  take  place  in  the  mind  of  the  subject, 

^•ding;  that  it  is  all  benignity  and  candor,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  security  whatso- 

^  the  trial  commences  with  the  prayer  of  ever.    I  will  read  the  words  of  the  law  itself. 

The  rules  I  shall  produce  to  you  from  Lord 

mrUa;  ud  be  yentured  to  act  as  though  everybody  saw  Chief  Justice  Hale,  whose  character  as  a  law- 

■  liiswUiMdil   Ho  considered  only  what  was  right  In  ycr,  a  man  of  learning  and  philosophy,  and  a 

•  mTtow.aad  that  was  to  be  carried  by  main  force,  Christian,  will  be  disputed  by  nobody  living; 

JJjUwwere  the  ob8tacles.-JVim«iar  Z«««r«  w  Pi<d«o  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  characters  the 

f^^ndin, pp.  14^141.  English  nation  ever  produced.     His  words  are 

•  WJeffenon  died  on  the  same  day  with  Mr.  Adams,  ^hese  (2  II.  H.  P.  C.) :  Tutius  semper  est  erraro 

lkWte««.de^  in  acquietando  quam  in  puniendo,  ex  parte 

'    S^i*;;?      /           rrir^^;         f^ptr  miserlcordio)  quam  ex  parti  jastiti^^it  ^  al. 

■MwIndepeDdenoe  was  first  read  to  the  people  at  Phila-  „      r     *            •              '^x'        4.1               •!• 

-  *^.t  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock,  on  the  Fourth  of  ^^{^  safer  tO  err  m  acquitting  than  punishing, 

*?r.  ini-€*ris«a»  Journal:  Penn^lvania  Packet:  2?  ^^^  Vf}  9^  "^^.f  ^  *^^  the  part  of  justice. 

f    ihMi»*t  JXmnuil.  1777 :  JmO^^b  Biography  of  i\6  ^he  next  IS  from  the  same  authority,  305.     Tu- 

,    i^irv.  ^lus  erratar  ex  i)arto  inition — it  is  always  safer 

'     flUs  speech  is  taken  from  a  report  of  the  trial,  "Uken  *»  err  on  the  milder  side,  the  sido  of  mercy. 

fe  dbort-haad  b J  John  flodgson,*"  and  ^pnblishcd  by  per-  H.   II.  P.  C.  509:    TIlC  best  rule  in   doubtful 

alHloBof  the  Court,**  in  Boston,  177a   A  copy  of  this  pam-  cases  is  rather  to  incline  to  acquittal  than  con- 

fHi^  which  makes  neariy  two  handled  and  fifty  closely-  viction ;  and  in  ])age  300 :  Quod  dubitas,  ne  fece- 

friitsd  p^ea,  is  In  the  Library  of  the  New  York  Historical  ris — where  you  are  doubtful,  never  act ;  that  is, 

iedety.  if  you  doubt  of  the  prisoner's  guUt,  never  de- 

t  Set  note  at  page  60.  dare  him  guilty.    This  is  always  the  rule,  espe- 
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dolly  in  cases  of  life.  Another  rule  from  the 
ftaniB  author,  289,  whereheeajs:  Insomecaees 
presumptive  evidenooa  go  for  to  prove  a  person 
cailty,  thongh  there  ia  no  express  proof  of  the 
fact  to  be  committed  by  him;  bat  then  it  must 
be  very  warily  pressed,  for  it  is  tetter  five  guilty 
persons  should  escape  unpuniBhed  tbiui  ono  in- 
noceiit  person  should  die. 

The  Deit  authority  shiill  be  trom  another 
Judge  of  eJius!  character,  conaiderhig  the  age 
wherein  he  lived ;  that  is,  Chancellor  Forteacoe 
in  Praise  of  the  lows  of  England,  page  50. 
This  ia  a  very  ancient  writer  on  the  English 
law.  His  words  ore: — "Indeed,  one  would 
rnthor,  much  ralier,  that  twenty  guilty  persons 
escape  the  punishment  of  death,  than  one  inno- 
cent person  be  condenined  and  enfier  capitally ." 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Ilale  says : — "  It  is  better 
five  guilty  persons  escape,  than  one  innocent 
person  suffer."  Lord  Chancellor  Fortescue, 
you  see,  carries  the  matter  further,  and  says, 
"  Indeed,  one  had  rather,  much  rather,  that 
twenty  guilty  persons  should  e«eBpe,  than  one 
Innocent  pemon  suffer  capitally."  Indeed,  this 
rule  is  not  peculiar  to  the  English  law ;  there 
never  was  a  system  of  laws  in  tlie  world  in 
which  this  rule  did  not  prevail.  It  prevailed 
in  the  ancient  Roman  law,  and,  which  is  more 
remarlcable,  it  prevails  in  the  modem  Roman 
law.  Even  the  jodgoa  in  tlie  Courts  of  Inqui- 
sition, who  with  racks,  bnmiugs,  and  scourges 
examine  criminals, — even  there  they  preserve 
ft  as  tt  maxim,  that  it  is  better  tita  guilty  should 
escape  puuiKhment  than  the  innocent  suffer. 
SatiuB  esse  nocentem  absolri  qaam  inscntcm 
damnari.  This  is  the  temper  we  ought  to  set 
ont  with,  and  these  the  rules  we  aru  to  be 
governed  by.  And  I  shall  take  it  for  granted, 
as  a  first  principle,  that  the  eight  prisoners  at 
the  bar  had  better  be  all  acquitted,  though  we 
should  admit  them  all  to  be  guilty,  tluin  that 
any  one  of  them  should,  by  jonr  verdict,  he 
found  guilty,  being  innocent. 


first  is  murder,  which  is  Id 
aforethought ;  the  second 
which  is  killing  a  man  on  a  st 
Here,  gcatlemoa,  are  four  b 
and  you  are  to  considtjr  wh 
deuce  amonnia  to  the  first, 
fourtti  of  tlieso  lieads.  The 
ing  five  unliappy  persona  thai 
to  consider  whether  it  was 
hie,  or  felonious ;  and  if  felt 
was  murder  or  nianslanghti 
four  it  must  be.  You  need 
attention  to.  any  more  part 
however,  before  I  come  to  ti 
you  several  authoritiea,  whi« 
and  me  in  contemplating  the  i 
I  shall  begin  with  justifit 
an  officer,  a  Rlioriff,  execn' 
gallows,  draws  and  quarters  1 
high  treason,  and  cuts  offhis 
liable  homicide.  It  is  Lis  do 
tkmen,  the  law  has  planted  1 
around  every  individual ;  it 
every  man's  person,  as  woU  ■ 
the  love  of  God  and  our 
heads  the  wjiole  duty  of  ma 
social  comprcliend  all  the  ■ 
mankind;  and  the  first  hr 
which  is  not  only  our  indis; 
our  clearest  duty.  By  the  la 
is  interwoven  in  the  heai 
vidunl.  ,  God  Almighty,  who 
alter,  has  implanted  it  there, 
hihite  ourselves  as  easily  as  ^ 
tion  for  ourselves.  It  is  the 
principle  in  onr  nature.  ,~ 
calls  it  "  the  primary  canon  ' 
tnre."  That  preceptof  oor  b 
commands  us  to  love  our 
selves,  does  not  command  ns 
bor  better  than  oorselvea, 
Christian  divine  has  given  t 
The  precept  enjoins   that   < 
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thb  dij,  had  better  Iiave  been  acqnittedf  than 
that  i  wrong  role  and  precedent  should  bo 
eoaUished. 

I  diBll  now  read  to  yon  a  few  authorities  on 
tiui  sDbject  of  self-defence.  Foster,  273,  in  the 
cue  of  justifiable  self-defence :  — ^'  The  ii\inred 
pirtj  may  repel  force  with  force  in  defence  of 
penoi,  habitation^  or  property,  against  one 
who  manifestly  intondcth  and  endeavorotli 
vith  Tidence  or  surprise  to  commit  a  known 
ftjonyupon  either.  In  these  oases  he  is  not 
oUigwl  to  retreat,  but  may  pursue  his  adver- 
Mj  till  he  finds  himself  out  of  danger ;  and  if 
in  a  eonfliot  between  them  he  hapi)eneth  to 
kni,  Boch  killing  is  Justifiable."  Keiling,  128, 
1S9.  I  must  entreat  vou  to  consider  the  words 
of  this  authority.  The  ii^jured  ]>cr3on  may 
npel  force  by  force  against  any  who  endea- 
Ton  to  commit  any  Kind  of  felony  on  him 
or  hii.  Here  the  rule  is,  I  have  a  right  to 
Mod  on  my  own  defence,  if  you  intend  to 
commit  felony.  If  any  of  the  persons  made  an 
ittaek  on  these  soldiers,  with  an  intention  to 
lob  them,  if  it  was  but  to  take  their  hats  felo- 
Bioosly,  they  had  a  right  to  kill  them  on  the 
^ot^  and  had  no  business  to  retreat  If  a 
nbber  meets  me  in  the  street,  and  commands 
BB  to  fiorrender  my  purse,  I  have  a  right  to 
kill  him  without  asking  any  questions.  If  n 
penoQ  commit^}  a  bare  assault  on  me,  this  will 
Aot  justify  killing ;  but  if  he  assaults  me  in 
RMh  a  manner  as  to  discover  an  intention  to 
kiU  Be,  I  have  a  right  to  destroy  him,  that  I 
waj  pot  it  out  of  his  power  to  kill  mo.  In  the 
MR  7oa  will  have  to  consider,  I  do  not  know 
thew  was  any  attempt  to  steal  from  those  por- 
•ona;  however,  there  wore  nonio  persons  con- 
coned  who  would,  probably  enough,  have 
itden,  if  there  had  been  any  thing  to  steal,  and 
many  were  there  who  Iiad  no  such  disposition. 
But  this  is  not  the  point  wo  aim  at.  The  ques- 
tion is,  are  you  satistied  the  ])e()ple  made  the 
attack  in  order  to  kill  the  soldiers  ?  If  you  arc 
aatiificd  that  tlie  jKiople,  whoever  they  were, 
Bude  that  assault  with  a  design  to  kill  or  maim 
the  aoUiera,  this  was  such  an  assault  as  will 

iwtifythe  soldiers  killing  in  tlicir  own  defence, 
^nrther,  it  seems  to  me,  we  may  make  another 
fiestion,  whether  you  are  satisfied  that  their 
nal  intention  was  to  kill  or  maim,  or  not  ?    If 
ttj  reasonable  man,  in  the  situation  of  one  of 
these  soldiers,  would  have  had  reason  to  believe 
hi  the  time  of  it,  that  the  people  came  with  an 
iatention  to  kill  him,  whether  you  have  this 
■tisfaction  now  or  not  in  your  own  minds, 
th^  were  justifiable,  at  least  excusable,   in 
tring.    Yon  and  I  may  be  suspicious  that  the 
^ople  who  made  this  assault  on  tlic  soldiers, 
od  it  to  put  them  to  the  fiight,  on  i)urpose  that 
they  might  go  exulting  about  the  town  after- 
wards in  triumph ;  but  this  will  not  do.     You 
Bust  place   yourselves   in    the   situation    of 
Wemms  and  Killroy — consider  yourselves  as 
knowing  that  the  prejudices  of  the  world  about 
yoa  were  against  you — that  the  people  about 
joa  thought  you  came  to  dragoon  them  into 


obedience  to  statutes,  instructions,  mandates, 
and  edicts,  which  they  thoroughly  detested — 
that  many  of  these  people  were  tlioughtless 
and  inconsiderate,  old  and  young,  sailors  and 
landsmen,  negroes  and  mulattoes — ^that  they, 
the  soldiers,  had  no  friends  about  them,  the 
rest  were  in  opi)osition  to  tliem ;  with  all  the 
bells  ringing  to  call  tlie  town  together  to  assist 
the  people  in  King  street,  for  they  knew  by 
that  time  that  there  was  no  fire ;  the  people 
shouting,  huzzaing,  and  making  the  mob  whis- 
tle, as  they  call  it,  which,  when  a  boy  makes  it 
in  the  street,  is  no  formidable  thing,  but  when 
made  by  a  multitude,  is  a  most  hideous  shriek, 
almost  as  terrible  as  an  Indian  yell ;  the  people 
crying,  ^*  Kill  them  I  kill  tliem !  Knock  them 
over  I "  —  heaving  snowballs,  oyster-shells, 
clubs,  ^hite  birch  sticks,  tliree  inches  and  a 
half  diameter ;— consider  yourselves  in  this 
situation,  and  then  Judge  wnether  a  reasonable 
man  in  the  soldiers"  situation  would  not  have 
concluded  they  were  going  to  kill  him.  I  be- 
lieve, if  I  was  to  reverse  the  scene,  I  should 
bring  it  home  to  our  own  bosoms.  Suppose 
Colonel  Marshall,  when  he  came  out  of  his  own 
door,  and  saw  tliese  grenadiers  coming  down, 
with  swords,  &c.,  had  thought  it  proper  to 
have  a])]>ointed  a  military  watch ;  suppose  he 
had  assembled  Gray  and  Attucks  that  were 
killed,  or  any  other  person  in  town,  and  ap- 
l)lanted  them  in  that  station  as  a  military 
watch,  and  there  had  come  from  Murray^s  bar- 
racks thirty  or  forty  soldiers,  witli  no  other 
anns  than  snowballs,  cakes  of  ice,  oyster-shells, 
cinders,  and  clubs,  and  attacked  this  military 
watch  in  this  manner,  what  do  you  suppose 
would  have  been  the  feelings  and  reasonings  of 
any  of  our  householders.  I  confess,  I  believe 
tliey  would  not  have  borne  one  half  of  what  the 
witnesses  have  sworn  the  soldiers  bore,  till  they 
had  shot  down  as  many  as  were  necessary  to 
intimidate  and  disperse  the  rest.  Because  the 
law  does  not  oblige  us  to  bear  insults  to  the 
danger  of  our  livet*,  to  stand  still  with  such  a 
number  of  jHJople  around  us,  throwing  such 
tiling  at  us,  and  threatening  our  lives,  until  we 
are  disabled  to  defend  ourselves. 

*'  Where  a  known  felony  is  attempted  upon 
tlie  person,  be  it  to  rob  or  murder,  here  the 
party  assaulted  may  rei)el  force  with  force,  and 
even  his  own  servant,  then  attendant  on  him, 
or  any  other  i)erson  j)resent,  may  interpose 
for  preventing  mischief,  and  if  death  ensues, 
the  party  so  interposing  will  be  Justified.  In 
this  case  nature  and  social  duty  co-operate." — 
Foster,  274.  Hawkins,  P.  0.,  chapter  28,  §  25, 
towards  the  end : — "  Yet  it  seems  that  a  pri- 
vate person,  a  fortiori,  an  officer  of  justice,  who 
happens  miavoidably  to  kill  another  in  en- 
deavoring to  defend  himself  from  or  suppress 
dangerous  rioters,  may  justify  the  fact^  inas- 
much OA  he  only  does  his  duty  in  aid  of  the 
public  Justice."  Section  24 : — "  And  I  can  see 
no  reason  wliy  a  i>erson,  who,  without  provo- 
cation, is  assaulted  by  another,  in  any  place 
whatsoever,  in  such  a  manner  as  plainly  shows 
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KO  ioteot  to  mnrder  him,  as  b;  diarhnrging  a 
pistol,  or  pushing  at  him  with  a  drawn  sword, 
Ac.,  may  not  justify  killing  sncli  nn  nssailftnt,  aa 
.much  lis  if  he  had  attempted  to  Tob  him.  For 
is  not  he  who  attempts  to  murder  me  more  in- 
jnrioua  than  he  who  barely  atteraptfl  to  rob 
me  i  And  can  it  be  more  justifable  to  fight 
for  riy  goods  than  for  my  life  f  And  it  is  not 
only  highly  agreeable  to  reason  that  a  man  in 
BQch  circumst4uices  may  latvfollr  kill  another, 
but  it  seemfl  also  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
genera]  tenor  of  onr  law  books,  which,  spcak- 
h^  of  homicide  ae  defendo,  gnpposo  it  done  in 
some  onarral  or  affray."  "  And  so,  perhaps, 
the  killing  of  dangerous  rioters  may  be  justined 
by  any  private  persona,  who  cartnot  otberwiao 
suppress  them  or  defend  themselves  from  them, 
inasmuch  as  every  private  person  seems  to  be 
antborized  by  the  law  to  arm  himself  for  the 
pnrposcs  aforesaid." — Hawkins,  p.  71,  g  14. 
Hero  every  priTale  person  is  anthoriied  to  arm 
himself;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  anthority, 
I  do  not  deny  the  inhabitants  had  a  right  to 
arm  themselves  at  Uiat  time,  for  their  defence, 
not  for  offence.  That  distin(^tian  is  material, 
and  ronst  bo  attended  to. 

Hawkins,  p.  75,  §  li;  "And  not  only  he 
who  on  an  assault  retreats  to  the  wall,  or  some 
sod  strait,  beyond  which  he  can  go  no  far- 
ther before  ho  kills  the  other,  is  judged  by  the 
law  to  act  ii])on  Tinavoidable  necessity ;  but 
also  he  who  being  assanlted  in  such  a  manner 
and  in  snch  a  place,  that  he  cannot  go  back 
without  manifestly  enduigering  his  life,  kills 
the  other  without  retreating  at  all."  §18: 
"And  an  officer  who  kills  one  that  insnlta  him 
in  the  execution  of  bis  office,  and  where  a  pri- 
vate person,  that  kills  one  who  feloniously  as- 
saults him  in  the  highway,  may  jnstiiy  the  fact 
without  ever  giving  back  at  all." 

There  is  no  occasion  for  the  magistrate  to 
read  the  riot  act.  in  the  case  before  you,  I 
snppose  yon  will  be  satisfied  when  yon  come  to 
0  the  witnesses  and  compare  it  with  the 


128,  says :  "  Now  it  has  been  he 
his  malice  prepensed  aseanlts  B' 
B  draws  his  sword  and  attacks  t 
him,  then  A,  for  his  safety,  giw 
treats  to  a  wall,  and  B  stilJ  pon 
his  drawn  sword,  A  in  his  defeiH 
ia  murder  in  A.  For  A  hflvinj 
B,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  end* 
him,  is  answerable  for  all  the  tx 
wbich  he  was  the  original  canse, 
Bonabie  for  any  man  that  is  i 
snulted,  and  when  he  perceirea 
per  from  his  adversary,  bnt  to  hi 
the  secnrity  of  his  own  life,  to  p 
maliciously  assaulted  him  ;  fol 
manifested  that  he  has  malice  m 
is  nut  tit  to  be  trusted  with  a  dan 
in  his  hand.  And  so  resolved  1^ 
when  they  met  at  Seargeant's  li 
tion  for  my  Lord  Morley'a  trial," 

In  the  case  here  we  will  take  ! 
yon  please,  when  he  was  attacks 
man  with  a  stick,  who  aimed  i 
with  a  number  of  people  round  I 
Kill  tbem  I  kiU  them  I  Ilnd  he 
kiU  the  man?  If  all  the  par^ 
the  assault  made  by  the  stout  n 
them  had  discovered  malice  in  tl 
not  Montgomery  a  riglit,  acco 
Chief  Justice  Holt,  to  pnt  it  oUt 
to  wreak  their  malice  upon  hii 
at  present  look  for  any  more  tcaU 
point  of  self-defence ;  yon  wiU  h 
from  these  how  far  the  law  goe 
or  eieusing  any  person  in  defw 
or  taking  away  the  life  of  anotji 
ens  him  in  life  or  limb.  The  ne: 
that  in  case  of  on  nnlawfol  oaa 
every  one  of  the  assembly  ia  at 
every  unlawful  act  committed 
that  aascmbly  in  prosecution  oi 
design  they  set  out  nnon. 

Rules  of  law  should  be  univi 
whatever  effect  thcv 
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xvetions^  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  despotism 
of  the  government.  In  governments  completely 
deqwtic,  L  e.  where  the  will  of  one  man  is  the 
(Aty  liw,  this  disposition  is  most  prevalent 
LiiriBtocracies  next — in  mixed  monarchies,  less 
ttm  eidier  of  the  former — ^in  complete  repnb- 
fiei  the  least  of  all,  and  nnder  the  same  form  of 
gofenmient  as  in  a  limited  monarchy,  for  ex- 
■qto,  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  the  adminis- 
tn&MU  may  generally  be  measured  by  the 
pNoe  and  order  that  are'  seen  among  the  peo- 
lie.  However  this  may  be,  such  is  the  imper- 
MOQ  of  all  things  in  tiiis  world,  that  no  form 
d  loremment,  and  perhaps  no  virtae  or  wis- 
dom in  the  administration,  can  at  all  times 
avoid  riots  and  disorders  among  the  people. 

For.  it  is  from  this  difficulty  that  the  policy 
«f  the  law  has  framed  such  strong  disconrage- 
MBts  to  secure  the  people  against  tumults; 
lieeinse,  when  they  once  begin,  tiiere  is  danger 
d  tibeir  nmning  to  such  excesses  as  will  ovcr- 
tni  the  whole  system  of  government.  There 
ii  the  role  from  the  reverend  sage  of  the  law, 
to  often  quoted  before. 

IH.  H.  P.  C.  487:  "All  present,  aiding  and 
•■iitiDg^  are  equally  principal  with  him  that 
fne  the  stroke,  whereof  the  party  died.  For 
BOBgh  one  gave  the  stroke,  yet  in  interpreta- 
tion of  law,  it  is  the  stroke  of  every  person 
ttii wiBpresent  aiding  and  assisting." 

1  H.  H.  P.  C.  440.  "If  divers  come  with 
one  went  to  do  mischief  as  to  kill,  rob  or  beat, 
todoM  doeth  it,  they  are  all  principals  in  the 
UoBy.  If  many  be  present,  and  one  only  give 
tte  itroke  whereof  the  party  dies,  they  are  all 
principal,  if  they  came  for  that  purpose." 

Kow  if  the  party  at  Dock  Square,  came  with 
la  intention  only  to  beat  the  soldiers,  and  began 
die  tffray  with  them,  and  any  of  them  had  bi'on 
icddentally  killed,  it  would  have  been  murder, 
iMctiue  it  was  an  unlawful  design  they  came 
Bpon.  If  bat  one  does  it,  they  are  all  consid- 
ered in  the  eye  of  the  law  to  be  guilty ;  if  any 
>iie  rives  the  mortal  stroke,  they  are  all  princi- 
pal here,  therefore  there  is  a  reversal  of  the 
<xne.  if  you  are  satistied  that  these  soldiers 
vere  there  on  a  lawful  design,  and  it  should  be 
*OTed  any  of  them  shot  witliout  provocation, 
Qd  kiUvd  any  body,  ho  only  is  answerable  for 
i.  First  Hale^s  Pleas  of  the  Crown. 
1  H.  U.  P.  C.  444.  "  Althouj?li  if  many 
^ne  apon  an  unlawful  design,  and  one  of  the 
ampany  kill  one  of  the  adverse  party  in  pur- 
Unce  of  that  design,  all  are  principals ;  yet  if 
tey  be  together  upon  a  lawful  account,  and 
Qe  of  the  company  kill  another  of  an  adverse 
irtj,  without  any  particular  abetment  of  the 
^  to  this  fact  of  homicide,  they  are  not  all 
pSatj  that  are  of  the  company,  but  only  those 
«tt  gave  the  stroke  or  actually  abetted  him  to 
bit" 

1  H.  H.  P.  0.  445.    "In  a  case  of  a  riotous 

IMmbiy  to  rob  or  steal  deer  or  do  any  unlaw- 

id  act  or  violence,  there  the  offence  of  one  is 

he  offence  of  all  the  company." 

In  another  pkce  1  II.  H.  P.  C.  489.    "  The 


Lord  Dacre  and  divers  others  went  to  steal  deer 
in  the  park  of  one  Pelham.  Raydon,  one  of 
the  company,  killed  the  keeper  in  the  park — 
the  Lord  Dacre  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
being  in  the  other  part  of  the  park.  Yet  it 
was  adjudged  murder  in  them  all,  and  they 
died  for  it.  And  he  quotes  Crompton  26,  Dal- 
ton  03,  p.  241.  "  So  that  in  so  strong  a  case  as 
this,  where  this  nobleman  set  out  to  hunt  deer 
in  the  ground  of  another,  he  was  in  one  part 
of  the  park  and  his  company  in  another  part, 
yet  they  were  all  guilty  of  murder." 

The  next  is  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  1  H. 
n.  P.  C.  440.  "  The  case  of  Drayton  Bassit ; 
divers  persons  doing  an  unlawful  act,  all  are 
guilty  of  what  is  done  by  one." 

Foster,  863,  854.  "A  general  resolution 
against  all  opposers,  whether  such  resolution 
appears  upon  evidence  to  have  been  actually  and 
implicitly  entered  into  by  the  confederates,  or 
may  reasonably  be  collected  from  their  num- 
ber, arms  or  behavior,  at  or  before  the  scene 
of  action,  such  resolutions  so  proved  have  al- 
ways been  considered  as  strong  ingredients  in 
cases  of  this  kind.  And  in  cases  of  homicide, 
committed  in  consequence  of  them,  every  per- 
son present^  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  when  the 
homicide  has  been  committed,  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  guilt  of  him  that  gave  the  mortal 
blow." 

Foster.  "  The  cases  of  Lord  Dacre,  men- 
tioned by  Hale,  and  of  Pudsey,  reported  by 
Crompton  and  cited  by  Hole,  turned  upon  this 
point.  The  offences  they  respectively  stood 
charged  with,  as  principals,  were  committed 
far  out  of  their  sight  and  hearing,  and  yet  both 
were  held  to  be  present.  It  was  sufficient  that 
at  the  instant  the  facts  were  comniitted,  they 
were  of  the  same  party  and  upon  the  same 
pursuit,  and  under  the  same  engaj^emcnt^  and 
expectations  of  mutual  defence  and  support 
with  those  that  did  the  facts." 

Thus  far  I  have  iiroceeded,  and  I  believe  it 
will  not  bo  hereafter  disputed  by  any  body, 
that  this  law  ought  to  be  known  to  every  one 
who  has  any  disposition  to  bo  concerned  in 
an  unlawful  assembly,  whatever  mischief  hap- 
pens in  tlio  prosecution  of  the  design  thoy  set 
out  upon ;  all  are  answerable  for  it.  It  is  ne- 
cessary wo  should  consider  the  definitions  of 
some  other  crimes  as  well  as  murder;  some- 
times one  crime  gives  occasion  tx>  another.  An 
assault  is  sometimes  the  occftsion  of  manslaugh- 
ter, sometimes  of  excusable  homicide.  It  is 
necessary  to  consider  what  is  a  riot.  1  Hawk., 
c.  65,  §  2.  I  shall  give  you  the  definition  of  it. 
"Wheresoever  more  than  three  persons  use 
force  or  violence,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
any  design  whatever,  all  concerned  are  riot- 
ers." 

"Were  there  not  more  than  three  persons  in 
Dock  Square?  Did  they  not  agree  to  go  to 
King  street,  and  attack  the  main  guard? 
Where,  then,  is  the  reason  for  hesitation  at 
calling  it  a  riot  ?  If  we  cannot  speak  the  law 
as  it  iS;  where  is  our  liberty  ?    And  this  is  law, 
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that  wherever  more  than  three  persons  are 
gntherod  together  to  acconiplifih  any  thinfcwith 
force,  it  is  a  riot.  I  Dowk.,  c.  6B,  g  2.  "  Wher- 
ever more  thau  three  use  fureeund  violence,  all 
who  are  concerned  therein  are  rioters.  Bnt  in 
some  cases  wherein  tlie  law  authorizes  force, 
it  is  lawful  and  commenduble  to  use  it.  As  for 
a  8heri£f,  2  And.  67  Poph.  13],  or  constable,  3 
H.  7,  10,  fl,  or  perhaps  even  for  a  privoto  per- 
son, Poph.  121,  Moore  656,  to  aasemble  a  com- 
petent number  of  people,  in  order  with  force  to 
oppose  rebels  or  eaemies  or  rioters,  and  after- 
words with  such  force  actoallj  to  suppress 
them," 

I  do  not  raifan  to  applj  the  word  rebel  on 
this  occasion ;  I  have  no  reason  to  enppose  that 
ever  there  was  one  in  Boston,  at  least  among 
the  natives  of  the  country;  but  rioters  are  ia 
the  some  situation,  as  for  as  my  urgrument  )s 
concerned,  and  proper  officers  may  suppress  ri- 
oters, and  so  may  even  private  persons. 

If  wo  strip  ourselves  free  from  all  military 
laws,  mutiny  act«i,  articles  of  war  and  soldiers' 
oaths,  and  eonsider  these  prisoners  as  neigh- 
bors; if  any  of  their  neighbors  were  attacked 
in  King  street,  they  had  a  right  to  collect  to- 
gether to  suppress  this  riot  and  combination. 
if  any  number  of  persons  meet  together  at  & 
ttir  or  market,  and  happen  to  foil  together  by 
the  ears,  they  ore  not  guilty  of  a  riof,  but  of  a 
sudden  affray.  Here  is  another  paragraph 
whicii  I  must  read  to  you.  1  Uawkins,  c.  65, 
S  S.  "  If  a  number  of  persons  bemg  met  to- 
gether at  a  feir  or  market,  or  on  any  other 
lawful  or  innocent  occasion,  happen  on  a  sud- 
den quarrel,  to  fall  together  by  the  ears,  they 
are  not  guilty  of  a  riot,  but  of  a  sudden  aflray 
only,  of  which  none  ore  guilty  but  those  who 
actually  engage  in  it,"  &c.  End  of  the  §. 
It  would  be  endless,  as  well  as  superfluous,  to 
examine  wliether  every  particular  person  en- 
Kaged  in  a  riot,  were  in  truth  one  of  the  first 

sembly  or  aotuolly  had  a  previous  knowledge 


in  the  relief  of  tbc  sentrr,  tbe 
would  have  no  right  tu  interpose 
to  the  citiion,  for  whatever  is  law  1 
is  law  for  a  sailor  and  for  a  citizet 
stand  upon  on  eqnol  footing  in  thii 
beheve  we  shall  not  have  it  diepi 
would  be  lawful  to  go  into  King 
help  an  honest  man  there  againri 
master.  We  have  many  instancM  i 
which  authorize  it,  which  I  ehall 
yon  presently. 

Now,  suppoHo  you  shonld  hare  a, 
yonr  minds  that  the  people  who 
attack  upon  the  sentry  had  nolhingi 
tention  more  than  to  take  him  offbi 
that  was  threatened  by  some.  8iq 
intended  to  go  a  little  farther,  u 
feather  bim,  or  to  ride  him  (as  thep 
Hndibras),  he  would  have  had  a  gn 
have  stood  upon  his  defence — tht 
his  liberty ;  and  if  he  could  not  on 
without  tbo  hazard  to  hia  own  1^ 
be  warranted  in  depriving  those  ( 
were  endeavoring  to  deprive  him  ot 
is  a  point  I  woidd  not  give  up  fo 
hand — nay,  for  my  life. 

Well,  I  say,  if  the  people  did  tU 
was  only  their  intention,  sorely  th9 
soldiers  had  a  right  to  go  to  bia, 
therefore  they  set  out  upon  a  lai 
Tbey  were,  therefore,  a  lawfiil  aaaa 
only  consider  them  as  private  t 
fellow -citizens,  without  regard  to  t 
Articles  of  War,  or  Soldiers'  Oath^ 
person,  or  any  number  of  private  p 
a  right  to  go  to  the  a^^sistanca  of  t 
subject  ia  distress  or  danger  of  Ui 
assaulted  and  in  danger  from  a  fes 
tode.  Keyl,  186: — "If  a  man  p 
other  by  force  to  be  injuriously  trol 
and  restrained  of  his  liberty,  tboug) 
abused  doth  not  complain  or  call  JQ 
-----    -    and  others,  o 
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Mucrn ;  and  where  the  liberty  of  the  sabject 
iiiDTaded,  it  is  a  provocation  to  all  the  sub- 

Cii  of  England,  &c. ;  and  sure  a  man  ought  to 
concerned  for  Magna  Charta  and  the  Jaws ; 
tod  if  iny  one,  against  the  law,  imprisons  a 
man,  he  is  an  oifendor  agmnst  Magna  Charta/' 
I  im  not  insensible  of  Sir  Michael  Foster's 
obHnrations  on  these   cases,  but  apprehend 
they  do  not  invalidate  the  authority  of  them  as 
ikr  IS  I  now  apply  them  to  the  purposes  of  my 
alignment.    If  a  stranger,  a  mere  fellow-sub- 
Je^  may  interpose  to  defend  the  liberty,  ho 
may,  too,  defend  the  life  of  another  individual. 
Bot,  according  to  the  evidence,  some  impru- 
dent people,  before  the  sentry,  proposed  to  take 
Inin  off  his  post ;  others  threatened  his  life ; 
and  intelligence  of  this  was  carried  to  the 
nuun-gnard  before  any  of  the  prisoners  turned 
out  They  were  then  ordered  out  to  relievo 
the  sentry ;    and  any  of  our  fellow-citizons 
might  lawfully  have   gone    upon   the    same 
errand.    They  were,  tiaerefore,  a  lawful  as- 
i      aembly. 

r         I  have  but  one  point  of  law  more  to  consider, 
I      and  that  is  this : — In  the  case  before  you  I  do 
not  Intend  to  prove  that  every  one  of  the  un- 
happy persons  slain  wore  concerned  in  the  riot. 
!      The  aoihorities  read  to  you  just  now,  say  it 
!      vooU  be  endless  to  prove  whether  every  per- 
f      aon  that  was  present  and  in  a  riot  was  con- 
:'      earned  in  planning  the  first  enteq>ri50  or  not. 
Kay,  I  believe  it  but  justice  to  say  some  were 
poieetly  innocent  of  the  occasion.     I  have 
i      naaoai  to  suppose  that  one  of  them  was  Mr. 
Manarick.    He  was  a  very  worthy  young  man, 
i      aa  he  has  been  represented  to  me,  and  had  no 
eoncern  in  the  rioters'  procec(lin«rs    of   that 
night;  and  I  believe  the  sfime  may  be  said  in 
iaror  of  one  more  at  least,  Mr.  Caldwell,  who 
was  slain ;  and,  therefore,  many  people  may 
tinnk,  that  as  he  and  perhaps  another  was 
Mioeent,  therefore  innocent  blood  having  been 
■bed,  that  must  be  expiated  by  the  death  of 
wnebody  or  other.    I  take  notice  of  this,  be- 
CMK  one  gentleman  nominated  by  the  sheriff 
for  a  jnryman  upon  this  trial,  because  he  had 
■lid  he  believed  Captain  Preston  was  innocent, 
hit  innocent  blood  had  been  shed,  and  tliere- 
fcre  somebody  ought  to  bo  hanged  for  it,  which 
bethought  was  indirectly  giving  his  opinion  in 
ftia  cause.    I  am  afraid  many  other  persons 
bave  formed  such  an  opinion.    I  do  not  take  it 
to  be   a  rule,    that    where    innocent    blood 
b  shed,    the  person    must  die.      In  the  in- 
iUnce  of  the  Frenchmen  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
^     bm,  they  were  innocent,  lighting  for  their 
king  and  country ;  their  blo<jd  is  n^  innocent 
•s  any.    There  may  be  multitudes  killed,  when 
bmocent  blood  is  shed  on  all  sides ;  so  that  it 
knot  an  invariable  rule.    I  will  ])ut  n  case,  in 
which,  I  dare  say,  all  will  agree  with  me. 
Here  are  two  persons,  the  father  and  tho  son, 
|o  out  a  hunting.    They  take  different  roa<h*. 
juie  father  hears  a  rushing  among  the  bushes, 
takes  it  to  be  game,  fires,  and  kills  his  son, 
through  a  mistake.     Here  is  innocent  blood 
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shed,  but  yet  nobody  will  say  the  father  ought 
to  die  for  it.  So  that  the  general  rule  of  law 
is^  that  whenever  one  person  has  a  right  to  do 
an  act,  and  that  act,  by  any  accident,  takes  away 
the  life  of  another,  it  is  excusable.  It  bears 
the  same  regard  to  the  innocent  as  to  the 
guilty.  If  two  men  are  together,  and  attack 
me,  and  I  have  a  right  to  kill  them,  I  strike  at 
them,  and  by  mistake  strike  a  third,  and  kill 
him,  as  I  had  a  right  to  kill  the  first,  my  killing 
the  other  will  be  exeusable,  as  it  hapi)ened  by 
accident.  If  I,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  aim  a 
blow  at  the  person  who  has  assaulted  me,  luining 
at  him,  I  kill  another  person,  it  is  but  man- 
slaughter. Foster,  261,  §  8 :— "  If  an  action 
unlawful  in  itself  be  done  deliberately,  and 
with  intention  of  mischief,  or  great  bodily 
harm  to  particulars,  or  of  mischief  indiscrimi- 
nately, fall  it  where  it  may,  and  death  ensues, 
against  or  beside  the  original  intention  of  the 
party,  it  will  be  murder.  But  if  such  mis- 
chievous intention  doth  not  appear,  which  is 
matter  of  fact,  and  to  be  collected  from  circum- 
stances, and  the  act  was  done  heedlessly  and 
inconsiderately,  it  will  be  manslaughter,  not 
accidental  death ;  because  the  act  upon  which 
death  ensued  was  unlawful." 

Supposing,  in  this  case,  the  mulatto  man  was 
the  person  who  made  the  assault ;  suppose  he 
was  concerned  in  the  unlawful  assembly,  and  tliis 
party  of  soldiers  endeavoring  to  defend  tliem- 
selves  against  him,  happened  to  kill  another 
person,  who  was  innocent — though  the  soldiers 
had  no  reason,  that  we  know  of,  to  think  any 
person  there,  at  lejist  of  that  number  who  were 
crowding  about  them,  innocent;  they  might, 
naturally  ciiouj^h,  presume  all  to  be  guilty  of 
the  riot  and  assault,  and  to  come  with  the  same 
design ; — I  say,  if  on  firing  on  those  who  were 
guilty,  they  accidentally  killed  an  innocent  per- 
son, it  was  not  their  fmilt.  They  were  obliged 
to  defend  themselves  against  those  who  wore 
pressing  upon  them.  They  are  not  answerable 
for  it  with  their  lives;  for  on  supposition  it 
was  justitiable  or  excusable  to  kill  Attucks,  or 
any  other  person,  it  will  be  equally  justifiable 
or  excusable,  if  in  firing  at  him  they  killed  an- 
other, who  was  innocent ;  or  if  the  provocation 
was  such  as  to  mitigate  the  guilt  to  man- 
slaughter, it  will  equally  mitigate  tho  guilt,  if 
they  killed  an  innocent  man  undesignedly,  in 
aiming  at  him  who  gave  the  provocation, 
according  to  Judge  Foster, — ^and,  as  this  point 
is  of  such  consequence,  I  must  jiroduce  some 
more  authorities  for  it, — 1  Hawkins,  84 : — 
"  Also,  if  a  third  person  accidentally  happen  to 
be  killed  by  one  engaged  in  a  cr)mbrtt  with 
another,  upon  a  sudden  (quarrel,  it  seems  that 
he  who  killed  him  is  guiltv  of  manslaughter 
only,"  &c.  ir.  11.  P.  C,  '442,  to  tho  same 
point ;  and  1  II.  H.  P.  C,  484,  and  4  Black,  27. 

I  shall  now  consider  one  (luestion  more,  and 
that  is  concerning  provocation.*     AVe  have 

*  Tho  distinction  between  munler  and  manslangbter  ia 
more  easily  confounded  than  many  other  distinctions  of  Iftw 
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hitherto  been  considering  self-defence  oaA  how 
&r  peraoDH  maj  go  in  defendiog  thcmselvea 
against  aggreasore,  even  by  taking  away  their 
Eves,  and  now  proceed  to  consider  snch  provo- 
catJonB  Ba  the  law  allowa  to  mitigate  or  ex- 
tonnate  the  gnilt  of  tdlliog,  where  it  is  not  jus- 
tifiable or  cxcugable.  An  assault  aud  batter? 
oommitted  npon  a  man  in  snoh  a  manner  as  not 
to  endanger  his  life,  is  such  a  provocation  as 
the  law  allows  to  rednce  killing  down  to  the 
crime  of  manslaughter.  Now  the  law  has  been 
made  on  more  conraderations  than  we  are  capa- 
ble of  making  at  present;  the  law  coneiders  a 
roan  as  capable  of  bearing  any  thing  and  every 
thing  but  blows.  1  may  reproach  a  roan  as 
tnaah  as  I  please ;  I  may  call  him  a  thio^  rob- 
ber, traitor,  scoundrel,  coward,  lobster,  bloody 
back,  &D.,  and  if  be  kills  me  it  will  be  murder, 
if  nothing  else  but  words  precede ;  bot  if  from 
giving  him  such  kind  of  1an)^age  I  proceed  to 
take  bim  by  the  nose,  or  fillip  him  on  the  fore' 
head,  that  is  an  asaaolt;  that  is  a  blow.  The 
law  will  not  oblige  a  man  to  stand  still  and  bear 
it;  there  ia  the  distinction.  Hands  off;  touch 
me  not  I  As  soon  as  you  touch  me,  if  I  ran 
yon  through  tbe  heart  it  ia  hut  manslaughter. 
Tlio  utility  of  this  di.ilinction,  the  more  you 
think  of  it,  the  more  yon  will  be  satisfied  with 
it.    It  is  an  assault  whenever  a  blow  ia  struck. 


MliUie  to  homleide.    And  111U17  psnoiu  imloog  ai  worn  to 

BppMI^  that  thoogh  tho  U-  of  Englaad 

Kiliilt  th.l  lUii  pnnLibiMPt  aliaa  uught  lt>  bo  InHlclod  ap- 

BiTornbli)  (I  njw  ths  Tonl  pBomUrly,  b« 

en  lU  VDluatst/  UlUng  ans  prlvatE  biid  b;  iDuthcr,  vrhetlisr 

othsr  law  tlut  molios  luch  1  dlsHnctloii  b< 

doDs  sodflonly  or  deUberatel)',  ooaMj  m  fn  jngor.    Theto 

iwwiicd  nuttoiu  mn;  luvi  orit^Ud  pally  ftum  1  IUh 

(whloh  the  Bi»o  ought  to  keep  nndor  u 

iDilancui  (0  Bitanniite  th<  groBlast  of  prf- 

Utliig.wv.ram-8  life  Is;  yot,  In  tlwa 

But  may  not  gonie  of  Uiiaa  mtat«t»n  ootJoni  luvo  twn  do- 

SBch 1  pudon  u  for  tho  tline  deprlTO*  h) 

tted  from  law  tipokil    We  Bud  Uu  duitlDBUan  hvKi'^n 

(MUlttot 
I  ihill  not  cDtor  into  U17  Inqniiy,  ho. 

nu  bealgDUy  <•'  111*  EngUih  Iit,  sod  it  It  nniftlmH  repre- 

Sfwloni  In  England,  or  a  spocl«l   Com 

•snlrf  Uuib  Iho  pirtleolu  Imct  which  the  Uw  of  Kngland 

AiDoriM  onfhi  lo  proMod  by  tho  oOm  a 

oilii  mrniitinKbliT  tad  indnlfCB  Kitli  tltTgy,  it  ponlihed 

let  it  be  ever  so  slight,  and  ac 
withont  a  blow.  The  law  con 
Ihtil  and  passionate.  When  bl 
touched,  he  will  be  thrown  off 
therefore  the  law  makea  allon 
friulty — considers  him  aa  in  a  fit 
having  the  [>os.^ession  of  his  Inti 
tie»,  and  therefore  does  not  oblig 
ure  ont  bis  blows  with  a  yardi 
them  in  a  scale.  Let  him  kill 
gnn  or  hedge  stake,  it  ia  not  mi 
mnaslaughter.  Eeyling's  Report 
rerivt  Mawgrige.  "  Rnles  enp 
tfaoritj  and  general  consent,  aho 
always  allowed  to  be  anfficienl 
First,  if  one  man  upon  any  wo 
a:i  assault  upon  another,  either  1 
by  the  nose  or  filliping  iiim  01 
and  he  that  is  so  aesanltedsballt 
and  immediately  run  the  other  t 
bat  manslaughter,  for  the  peace 
the  person  kUled,  and  with  an  ii 
that  received  the  assault.  Be^ 
so  affronted,  might  reasonably  1 
he  that  treated  liim  in  that  mam 
some  furtherdesign  npon  him." 
the  boundary,  when  a  man  ie 
kills  in  consequence  of  that  aa 
manslangbter,    I  will  just  read 
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m  of  aa  assault  1  Hawkins,  chap. 
An  assacQt  is  an  attempt  or  offer, 
or  Tiolence,  to  do  a  corporal  hurt 
as  hy  striking  at  him  with  or  with- 
m,  or  presenting  a  gnn  at  him  at 
nee  to  which  the  gmi  will  carry,  or 
pitchfork  at  him,  or  hj  any  other 
ct  done  in  an  angry,  threatening 
. ;  but  no  words  can  amonnt  to  an 
lere  is  the  definition  of  an  assault, 
sufficient  provocation  to  soften  kill- 
0  manslaaghter.  1  Hawkins,  chap. 
'  Neitiber  can  he  be  thought  gail^ 
)r  crime  than  manslaughter,  who, 
tan  in  bed  with  his  wife,  or  being 
ack  bj  him,  or  pulled  by  the  nose 
pon  the  forehead,  inmiediately  kills 
iie  defence  of  his  person  from  an 
rest,  or  in  the  defence  of  his  house 
who,  claiming  a  title  to  it,  attempt 
nter  it,  and  to  that  purpose  shoot  at 
^ery  snowball,  oyster-shell,  cake  of 
*  cinder,  that  was  thrown  that  night 
nel,  was  an  assault  upon  him ;  every 
as  thrown  at  the  party  of  soldiers, 
anlt  upon  them,  whether  it  hit  any 
ihot.  I  am  guilty  of  an  assault  if  I 
m  at  any  person;  whether  I  shoot  at 
it  is  an  assault,  and  if  I  insult  him 
nner  and  he  shoots  me,  it  is  but 
er.  Foster,  296,  6.  "To  what  I 
[with  regard  to  sudden  rencounters, 
,  that  the  blood  already  too  much 
Ueth  afresh  at  every  pass  or  blow. 
\  tumult  of  the  passions,  in  which 
ct  self-preservation  has  no  inconsid- 
j,  the  voice  of  reason  is  not  heard ; 
>re  the  law,  in  condescension  to  the 
of  flesh  and  blood,  doth  extenuate 
"  Insolent,  scurrilous  or  slanderous 
'hen  it  precedes  an  assault,  aggra- 
Toster,  316.  "Wo  all  know  tliat 
eproach,  how  grating  and  offensive 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  provoca- 
ease  of  voluntary  homicide ;  and  yet 
who  hath  considered  the  human 
at  attended  to  the  workings  of  his 
knowcth  that  affronts  of  that  kind 
>er  and  stimulate  in  the  veins  more 
than  a  slight  injury  done  to  a  third 
ogh  under  color  of  justice,  possibly 
roduce  this  to  show  the  assault  in 
as  aggravated  by  the  scurrilous  Ian- 
h  preceded  it.  Such  words  of  re- 
aulate  in  the  veins  and  exasperate 
nd  no  doubt  if  an  assault  and  bat- 
ds  them,  killing  under  such  provo- 
ftened  to  manslaughter,  but  killing 
;h  provocation  makes  it  murder. 

lext  day,  Mr.  Adams  continued : 

ay  afternoon  produced  from  the  best 
those  rules  of  law  which  must  gov- 
ses  of  homicide,  particularly  that 
ow  before  you ;  it  now  remains  to 
le  evidence,  and  see  whether  any 


thing  has  occurred  that  may  be  compared  to 
the  rules  read  to  you ;  and  I  will  not  trouble 
myself  nor  you  with  labored  endeavors  to  be 
methodical  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  some 
few  observations  on  the  testimonies  of  the  wit- 
nesses, such  as  will  place  the  facts  in  a  true 
point  of  light,  with  as  much  brevity  as  possi- 
ble ;  but  I  suppose  it  would  take  me  four  nours 
to  read  to  you  (if  I  did  nothing  else  but  read) 
the  minutes  of  evidence  that  I  haYe  taken  In 
this  triaL  In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman 
who  opened  this  cause  has  stated  to  you  with 
candor  and  precision  the  evidence  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  persons. 

The  witnesses  are  confident  that  they  know 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  and  that  tiiey  were 
present  that  night,  and  of  the  party.  How- 
ever, it  is  apparent  that  witnesses  are  liable  to 
make  mistakes,  by  a  single  example  before  you. 
Mr.  Bass,  who  is  a  very  honest  man,  and  of 
good  character,  swears  positively  that  the  tall 
man,  Warren,  stood  on  the  right  that  night, 
and  was  the  first  that  fired ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
are  satisfied  by  this  time  by  many  circum- 
stances that  he  is  totally  mistaken  in  this  matn 
ter.  This  you  will  consider  at  your  leisure. 
The  witnesses  in  general  did  not  know  the 
faces  of  these  persons  before ;  very  few  of  them 
knew  the  names  of  them  before;  they  only 
took  notice  of  the  faces  that  night.  How  much 
certainty  there  is  in  this  evidence,  I  leave  you 
to  determine. 

There  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  thing 
very  material  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Aston, 
except  to  the  identity  of  McCauley,  and  he  is 
the  only  witness  to  that.  If  you  can  be  satis- 
fied in  your  o^-n  minds,  without  a  doubt,  that 
he  knew  McCauley  so  well  as  to  be  sure,  you 
will  believe  he  was  there. 

The  next  witness  is  Bridgham ;  he  says  he 
saw  the  tall  man,  Warren,  but  saw  another 
man  belonging  to  the  same  regiment,  soon  af- 
ter, so  like  him,  as  to  make  him  doubt  whether 
it  was  Warren  or  not ;  he  thinks  he  saw  the 
Corporal,  but  is  not  certain.  He  says  he  was 
at  the  corner  of  the  Custom  House.  This  you 
will  take  notice  of.  Other  witnesses  swear  he 
was  the  remotest  man  of  all  from  him  who  fired 
first,  and  tliere  are  other  evidences  who  swear 
the  left  man  did  not  fire  at  all.  If  Wemms  did 
not  discharge  his  gun  at  all,  ho  could  not  kill 
any  of  the  persons,  therefore  he  must  be  ac- 
quitted on  the  fact  of  killing ;  for  an  intention 
to  kill  is  not  murder  or  manslaughter,  if  not 
carried  into  execution.  The  witness  saw  num- 
bers of  things  thrown,  and  he  saw  plainly 
sticks  strike  the  guns.  About  a  dozen  persons 
with  sticks,  gave  three  cheers  and  surrounded 
the  party,  and  struck  the  guns  with  their  sticks 
several  blows.  This  is  a  witness  for  the  Crown, 
and  his  testimony  is  of  great  weight  for  the 
prisoners ;  he  gives  his  testimony  very  sensibly 
and  impartially.  He  swears  positively,  that 
he  not  only  saw  ice  or  snow  thrown,  but  saw 
the  guns  struck  several  times.  K  you  believe 
this  witness,  of  whose  credibility  you  are  whoUy 
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the  judges,  as  you  oi-q  of  ovory  oilier;  if  yoa 
do  not  believe  bim,  there  are  many  others  who 
ewear  tociroaio stances  in  favor  of  theprisoncrs. 
It  should  seem  impossible  you  should  disbelieve 
80  great  a  number,  and  of  Crown  witn.essea, 
too,  who  swear  to  aoch  variety  of  circomstaneoa 
that  fall  in  with  one  another  so  naturally  to 
fona  our  defence.  This  witness  swears  posi- 
tively there  were  a  dozen  of  persons  with 
oluVs,  surrounded  tbo  party.  Twelve  sailors 
with  cinb*  were  by  inaoh  an  overraatcli  to  eight 
Boldiers,  chained  there  by  the  order  and  com- 
mand of  their  officer,  to  stand  in  defence  of 
the  sentry.  Not  only  so,  but  under  an  oath  to 
stand  there,  i.  o.  to  obey  the  lawful  command 
of  their  officer,  as  much,  gentlemen  of  the  jnry, 
as  yoa  are  tmder  oath  to  delerniiiie  tliis  cause 
by  law  and  evidence.  Clnbs  Ihey  bad  not,  and 
fhey  could  not  defend  themselves  with  tlieir 
bayonets  against  so  many  people.  It  was  in 
the  power  of  the  eaUora  to  kill  one  liaJf  or  the 
whole  of  the  party,  if  they  hud  been  so  dis- 
posed. What  had  the  soldiers  to  expect,  when 
twelve  jterBoiiH,  armed  with  clubs,  {Mailors  too, 
between  whom  and  soldiers  tiiere  is  such  an 
antipathy  that  they  fight  as  naturally,  when 
they  meet,  as  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,} 
were  daring  enough,  even  at  the  time  when 
they  were  loading  their  gnns,  to  come  up  with 
their  ciabs  and  smite  on  their  gnns.  What  had 
eight  soldiers  to  expect  from  such  n  set  of  peo- 
ple ?  Would  it  have  been  a  prudent  resolution 
in  them,  or  in  any  body  in  their  situation,  to 
have  stood  still  and  see  if  the  sailors  wonld 
knock  their  brains  out  or  not)  Had  they  not 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  think,  that  as 
they  had  done  so  much,  they  would  proceed 
further?  Their  club)  were  ns  capable  of  killing 
as  a  ball.  A  hedge  stake  is  known  in  the  law 
books  as  a  weapon  of  death  as  much  as  a  sword, 
bayonet  or  mnsfcet.  He  says  the  soldiers  were 
loading  their  gnns,  when  the  twelve  snrround- 
ed  them.     The  people  went  up  to  them  within 


press  intention  that  lie  sLonld 
die  of  it,  it  is  not  murder.  Supi 
had  malice  in  hia  heart,  aud  wa 
murder  that  boy  if  he  oouW;  y 
clears  him  of  killing  the  boy, 
he  had  malice  in  hia  heart,  jt 
did  not  kill  him,  or  any  boidy 
believe  one  part  of  the  evidenc 
lieve  the  other,  and  if  he  had  d 
ice  was  ineffectual.  I  do  jtot  r 
dence  that  ascertains  who  it  w( 
last  man  but  one  upon  the  left. 
discovered  a  temper  ever  so  wi 
malicious,  you  are  to  consider 
not  imputable  to  another.  No  c 
teoCion  of  this  deliberate  kind ; 
action  was  sudden.  There  was 
space  of  time  between  the  first 
When  the  first  gun  was  fired,  t 
npon  the  soldiers  and  laid  on  wi 
with  more  violence,  and  tliie  ec 
the  provocation,  and  raised  snc 
of  revetdge  in  the  soldiers  as  tl 
tice  oi;  and  makes  some  &11oti 
that  fit  of  fury  and  madness  I  sr 
at  the  boy. 

The  neit  witness  is  Dodge. 
were  fifty  people  near  the  soli 
them.  Now  the  witness  before 
twelve  sailors  with  olnba ;  bi 
fifty  more  mding  and  abettiiif 
to  relieve  them  in  case  of  ni 
conid  the  people  expect  I  It  w 
to  have  taken  themselves  ont  o 
prudent  people  by  the  Town  1 
not  to  meddle  with  the  goari 
nothing  of  this  from  tho^e  fil 
instead  of  that,  they  were  huz 
ling,  crying — damn  you,  fire  I 
fire  I  So  that  they  were  actnal 
twelve  siulors  that  made  the  a 
the  soldiers  were  pushinR  at  th 


e  pushing  a 
ind  snow  w 
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deed,  agtunst  the  unhappy  persons  who  wore 
kffled,  bat  asainst  the  inhaoltants  in  general 
—that  he  had  the  spirit,  not  only  of  a  Turk  or 
n  Arab,  bat  of  the  devil.    But  admitting  that 
titii  testimony  is  literally  true,  and  that  he  had 
iH  the  malice  they  would  wish  to  prove,  yet,  if 
he  was  assaulted  that  night,  and  his  life  in 
diBser,  he  had  a  right  to  defend  himself,  as 
velfas  another  man.    If  he  had  malice  before, 
ft  does  not  take  away  from  him  the  right  of  de- 
fiDding  himself  against  any  unjust  aggressor. 
Alt  it  18  not  at  all  improbable  that  there  was 
mne  misunderstanding  about  these  loose  ex- 
presnons.    Perhaps  the  man  had  no  thoughts 
of  what  his  words  might  import.    Many  a  man 
fa.  hia  caps  or  in  anger,  which  is  a  short  fit  of 
imdness^  hath  uttered  the  rashest  expressions, 
irbo  haA  no  such  savage  disposition  in  geueraL 
So  that  there  is  but  little  weight  in  expressions 
ittered  at  a  kitchen  fire,  before  a  maid  and  a 
aoThman,  where  he  might  think  himself  at 
Ibertj  to  talk  as  much  like  a  bully,  a  fool,  and 
I  wiWiiiiTiAn  OS  he  pleased,  and  that  no  evil 
voold  come  of  it.    Strictly  speaking,  he  might 
nean  no  more  than  this :   that  he  would  not 
inias  an  opportunity  of  firing  on  the  inhabitants 
if  he  w&s  attacked  by  them  in  such  a  manner 
M   to  justify    it      Soldiers  have  sometimes 
ftTOided    opportunities    of   firing,   when   they 
vonld  have  been  justified  if  thoy  had  fired.    I 
iroiild  recommend  to  them  to  be  tender,  by  all 
neana — nay,   let  them  be  cautious,   at  tlieir 
pcriL    But  still  what  he  said  amounts  in  strict- 
■iMs  to  no  more  than  this : — '^  If  the  inhabitants 
BUike  an  attack  on  me,  I  will  not  bear  from 
Omou  what  I  have  done  already ;  '*  or  ^^  I  will 
bear  no  more  than  wluit  I  am  obliged  by  law 
U>  bear."    No  doubt  it  was  under  the  fret  of 
hia  spiriU*,  the  indignation,  mortification,  prief, 
ind  shame,  that  he  had  sufiered  a  defeat  at  the 
Bope-walks.     It  was  just  after  an  acx;ount  of  an 
affiray  was  published  here,  betwixt  the  soldiers 
and  inhabitants  at  New  York.    There  was,  a 
little  before  the  5th  of  March,  much  noise  in 
thia  town,  and  a  pompous  account  in  the  news- 
papers of  a  victory  obtained  by  the  inhabitants 
there  over  the  soldiers,  which,  doubtless,  cx- 
dted  the  resentment  of  the  soldiers  here,  as 
well  as  exultations  among  some  sorts  of  the 
inhabitants.     And  the  ringing  of  the  l>ells  here 
was,    probably,    copied  from    New  York  —  a 
wretched  example,  in  this  and  in  two  other  in- 
itanees,  at  least.    The  defeat  of  the  soldiers  at 
^  Rope-walks  was  about  that  time,  too ;  and 
if  he  aid  after  that  use  such  expressions,  it 
oo^t  not  to  weigh  too  much  in  this  case.     It 
eia  scarcely  amount  to  X)roof  that  he  harbored 
t&y  settled  malice  against  the  people  in  general. 
Other  witnesses  are  introduced,  to  show  that 
dlroy  had,  besides  his  general  ill-will  against 
wery  body,  particular  malice  against  Mr.  Gray, 
whom  he  killed,  as  Langford  swears. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  have  sworn  that  Gray 
WIS  active  in  the  battle  at  the  Rope-walks,  and 
that  KilUroy  was  once  there ;  from  whence  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown  would  infer  that  Kill- 


roy,  in  King  street,  on  the  6th  of  March,  in  the 
night,  knew  Gray,  whom  he  had  seen  at  the 
Rope-walks  before,  and  took  that  opportunity 
to  gratify  his  preconceived  malice,  but  if  this 
is  ail  true,  it  will  not  take  away  from  him  his 
justification,  excuse,  or  extenuation,  if  he  had 
any.  The  rule  of  the  law  is,  if  there  has  been 
malice  between  two,  and  at  a  distant  time  after- 
wards they  meet,  and  one  of  them  assaults  the 
other ^s  life,  or  only  assaults  him,  and  he  kills  in 
consequence  of  it,  the  law  presumes  the  killing 
was  in  self-defence,  or  upon  the  provocation, 
not  on  account  of  the  antecedent  malice.  If^ 
therefore,  the  assault  upon  Killroy  was  so  violent 
as  to  endanger  his  life,  he  had  as  good  a  right 
to  defend  himself,  as  much  as  if  he  never  had 
before  conceived  any  malice  against  the  people 
in  general,  or  Mr.  Gray  in  particular.  If  the  as- 
saidt  upon  him  was  such  as  to  amount  only  to 
a  i)rovocation,  not  to  a  justification,  his  crime 
will  bo  manslaughter  only.  However,  it  does 
not  appear  tliat  he  knew  Mr.  Gray ;  none  of 
the  witnesses  pretend  to  say  that  he  knew  him, 
or  that  he  ever  saw  him.  It  is  true  they  were 
both  at  the  Roi)e-walks  at  one  time,  but  there 
were  so  many  combatants  on  each  side,  that  it 
is  not  even  i)robable  that  Killroy  should  know 
them  all ;  and  no  witness  says  there  was  any 
rencontre  there  between  them  two.  Indee<l,  to 
return  to  Mr.  Ijingford's  testimony,  ho  says  he 
did  not  perceive  Killroy  to  aim  at  Gray  more 
than  at  him,  but  he  says  expressly  he  did  not 
aim  at  Gray.  Langford  says,  "Gray  had  no 
stick ;  was  standing  with  his  arms  folded  up." 
This  witness  is,  however,  most  probably  mis- 
taken in  tliis  matter,  and  confounds  one  time 
with  auotlier — a  mistake  which  has  been  made 
by  many  witnesso*;  in  this  case,  and  considering 
the  confusion  and  terror  of  the  scene,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at. 

"Witnesses  liave  sworn  to  the  condition  of 
Killroy 's  bayonet — that  it  was  bloody  the  morn- 
ing after  the  5th  of  March.  The  blood  they  saw, 
if  any,  mij^lit  be  occasioned  by  a  wound  given 
by  some  of  the  bayonets  in  the  affray — possibly 
in  Mr.  Fosdick's  arm — or  it  might  happen  in  the 
manner  mentioned  by  my  brother  before.  One 
bayonet,  at  least,  was  struck  oflf,  and  it  might 
fall  where  the  blood  of  some  person  slain  after- 
wards flowed.  It  would  bo  doing  violence  to 
every  rule  of  law  and  evidence,  as  well  as  to 
common  sense  and  the  feelings  of  humanity,  to 
infer  from  the  blood  on  the  bayonet,  that  it  had 
been  stabbed  into  the  brains  of  Mr.  Gray,  after 
he  was  dead,  and  that  by  Killroy  himself,  who 
had  killed  him. 

Young  Mr.  Davis  swears  that  ho  saw  (Jray 
that  evening,  a  little  before  the  firing ;  that  he 
had  a  stick  under  liis  arm,  and  said  he  would 
go  to  the  riot.  ''  I  am  glad  of  it  (that  is,  that 
there  was  a  rumpus),  I  will  go  and  have  a  slap 
at  them,  if  I  lose  my  life."  And  when  he  was 
upon  the  spot,  some  witnesses  swear  he  did  not 
act  that  peaceable,  inoflfensive  part  which  Lang- 
ford thinks  he  did.  They  swear  they  thought 
him  in  liquor;    that  he  ran  about,  clapping 
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several  people  on  tlie  shoulders,  saTing,  ''Don't 
ran  away — tiey  dare  not  fire  I  "  Langford 
goes  on  ; — "  1  saw  twenty  or  flvo  and  twenty 
boys  aboat  the  sentinel,  and  I  »poke  to  him, 
and  bid  him  not  bo  afraid."  Hon  came 
the  watchman  Langford  to  tell  him  not  to 
be  afraid !  Does  not  this  circnmstonco  prove 
that  he  tlionght  there  was  danger,  or,  at  least, 
that  the  sentinel,  in  fact,  was  terrified,  and  did 
think  himself  in  danger?  Langford  goes  on: 
— "  I  saw  about  twenty  or  five  and  twenty 
boys — that  ia,  young  ahavera,"  We  have  been 
eotertained  with  a  great  variety  of  phrases,  to 
avoid  calling  this  sort  of  people  a  mob.  Some 
oall  them  shavers,  some  call  them  geninses. 
The  plain  English  ia,  gentJemen,  most  probably, 
ft  motley  rabble  of  saucy  boys,  negroes  and 
molattoes.  Irish  Teagues,  and  outlandish  Jnck- 
tars.  And  why  we  should  scmplo  to  call  sncb 
a  set  of  people  a  mob  I  cannot  conceive,  unless 
the  name  is  too  respectable  for  them.  The  gnn 
is  not  abont  to  stand  still  or  go  out,  nor  the 
rivers  hi  dry  up,  because  there  was  a  mob  in 
Boston,  on  the  6th  of  March,  that  attacked  a 
party  of  soldiers.  Such  things  are  not  new  in 
the  world,  nor  in  the  British  dominions,  though 
they  are  comparatively  rarities  and  novelties  in 
this  town.  Oarr,  a  native  of  Ireland,  had  often 
been  concerned  in  such  attacks;  and  indeed, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  soldiers  qaartered  in 
a  populons  town  will  always  occasion  two  mobs, 
where  they  prevent  one.     They  are  wretched 


guns,  but  saw  nothing  thrown."  This  rattling 
must  have  been  very  remarkable,  as  so  many 
iritnesBes  heard  it,  who  were  not  in  a  sitnation 
to  see  what  caused  it.  Those  things  which  hit 
the  guns  made  a  noise;  those  which  hit  the 
Boldiers'  persona  did  not.  But  when  so  many 
things  were  thrown,   and   so  many  hit  their 

rns,  to  Bnppose  that  none  strock  their  persons 
incredible,    Langford  goes  on:  "Gray  stmok 
n  the  shoulder,  and  asked  me.  What ' 


them  had  they  followed  it;  ttitit 
vice  was  lost  on  these  persons, 
hearken  to  none  that  was  given  i 
Square,  Royal  Escbnnge  lane,  or 
They  were  bent  on  mokiiig  this  t 
their  own  destrnction. 

The  next  witness  that  knows  ( 
Jamea  Bailey.  Ho  saw  Carrol, 
and  White;  he  saw  some  aronn 
heaving  pieces  of  ice  largo  and  hf 
hnrt  any  man — as  big  as  yonr  fia 
tion  is,  whether  the  sentinel  wa 
not.  If  you  want  evidence  of  ai 
him,  there  is  enough  of  it.  Hen 
an  inhabitant  of  the  town — surel; 
the  soldiers,  for  he  wea  engaged 
at  the  rope-walk.  He  says  he  a 
thirty  around  the  sentry,  pelting 
ice  as  big  as  one's  fist.  Oertainl; 
of  this  size  may  kiU  a  man,  if  U 
hit  some  part  of  the  bead.  So 
an  attack  npon  the  sentinel,  the  < 
which  he  bad  reason  to  dread,  ai 
dent  in  him  to  call  for  tlie  mu 
retreated  as  far  as  be  conld.     Be 

fot  into  the  Custom  Hon^  b 
hen  be  called  to  the  gnard,  and 
right  to  call  for  their  assistance. 
know,  he  U>\il  the  witness,  what 
tor,  but  he  was  afraid  there  won 
by  and  by;"  and  well  he  might,, 
shavers  and  geninses  around  hi 
throwing  such  dangcrons  th 
swears  Montgomery  fired  the 
that  he  stood  at  the  right,  "  th< 
me;  I  stood  behind  him,"  &o. 
certainly  is  not  preiudiced  in  fa* 
diers.  He  sweaix  he  saw  a  ma 
Montgomery  with  a  cinb  and  kni 
before  he  fired,  and  that  he  not  oi 
but  his  gun  flew  out  of  his  hand, 
he  rose  he  took  it  up  and  fire 
knocked  down  on  bia  station,  bac 
to  think  his  life  in  dangt 
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Bailej  "saw  the  mulatto,  seven  or  eight 
viniites  before  the  firing,  at  tne  head  of  twenty 
or  thirty  sailors  in  Conmill,  and  he  had  a  large 
oord-wpod  stick."  So  that  this  Attacks,  by 
this  testimony  of  Bailey,  compared  with  that 
of  Andrew  and  some  others,  appears  to  have 
midertaken  to  be  the  hero  of  the  night,  and  to 
lead  this  army  with  banners.  To  form  them  in 
the  fizsti^ace  in  Dock  Square,  and  march  them 
vp  to  King  street  with  their  dnbs.  They 
pisioi!  throng  the  main  street  up  to  the  main 
SUffd  in  order  to  make  the  attack.  If  this 
not  an  nnlawM  assembly,  there  never  was 
in  the  world.  Attacks  with  his  myrmi- 
comes  aroond  Jackson  s  comer  and  down 
te  the  party  by  the  sentry-box.  When  the 
■oUiecs  pmuied  the  people  of^  this  man,  with 
hb  psrty,  cried,  Do  not  be  afraid  of  them; 
fli^jr  dare  not  fire;  kill  them!  kill  themi 
knock  them  over  I  And  he  tried  to  knock 
thnr  bnuns  ont  It  is  plain,  the  soldiers  did 
not  leave  their  station,  but  cried  to  the  people, 
Btend  off!  Now,  to  have  this  reinforcement 
Boming  down,  under  the  command  of  a  stout 
mulatto  fellow,  whose  very  looks  was  enough 
fco  terrify  any  person,  what  had  not  the  soldiers 
Bien  to  fear?  He  had  hardiness  enough  to  fall 
hi  npon  them,  and  with  one  hand  took  hold  of 
%  hftyonet,  and  with  the  other  knocked  the 
DHUi  down.  This  was  the  behavior  of  Attucks, 
to  whose  mad  behavior,  in  aU  probability,  the 
drei^diul  carnage  of  that  night  is  chiefly  to  be 
■scribed.  And  it  is  in  this  manner  this  town 
hei  been  often  treated.  A  Carr  from  Ireland, 
■nd  an  Attucks  from  Framingham,  happening 
to  be  here,  shaU  sally  out  upon  their  thought- 
less enterprises  at  the  head  of  such  a  rabblo  of 
negroes,  &c,,  as  they  can  collect  together,  and 
then  there  are  not  wanting  persons  to  ascribe 
ill  their  doings  to  the  good  people  of  the 
town. 

Mr.  Adams  proceeded  to  a  minute  considera- 
tion of  every  witness  produced  on  the  Crown 
side,  and  endeavored  to  show,  from  the  evi- 
dence on  that  side,  which  could  not  be  contest- 
ed by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  that  the  assault 
ipon  the  party  was  sufficiently  dangerous  to 
Justify  the  prisoners ;  at  least,  that  it  was  suffi- 
dently  provoking  to  reduce  to  manslaughter 
Ihs  crime,  even  of  the  two  who  were  supposed 
to  be  proved  to  have  killed.    He  then  proceed- 1 


ed  to  consider  the  testimonies  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  prisoners,  and  concluded : 

I  will  enlarge  no  more  on  the  evidence,  but 
submit  it  to  you.  Facts  are  stubborn  things, 
and  whatever  may  be  our  wishes,  our  inclina« 
tions,  or  the  dictates  of  our  passions,  they  can- 
not alter  the  state  of  facts  and  evidence;  nor 
is  the  law  less  stable  than  the  fact.  If  an  as- 
sault was  mode  to  endanger  their  Uves,  the  law 
is  clear :  they  had  a  right  to  kill  in  their  own 
defence.  If  it  was  not  so  severe  as  to  endanger 
their  lives,  yet  if  they  were  assaulted  at  all, 
struck  and  abused  by  blows  of  any  sort — by 
snowballs,  oyster-shells,  cinders,  clubs,  or  sticks 
of  any  kind — this  was  a  provocation  for  which 
the  law  reduces  the  offence  of  killing  down  to 
manslaughter,  in  consideration  of  tiiose  passions 
in  our  nature  which  cannot  be  eradicated.  To 
your  candor  and  justice  I  submit  the  prisoners 
and  their  cause. 

The  law  in  all  vicissitudes  of  government, 
fluctuations  of  the  passions,  or  flights  of  enthu- 
siasm, will  preserve  a  steady,  undeviating 
course ;  it  will  not  bend  to  the  uncertain  wishes, 
imaginations,  and  wanton  tempers  of  men.  To 
use  the  words  of  a  great  and  worthy  man,  a 
patriot  and  a  hero,  an  enlightened  friend  of 
mankind,  and  a  martyr  to  li^rty — ^I  mean  Al- 
gernon Sidney,  who,  from  his  earliest  infancy, 
sought  a  tranquil  retirement  under  the  shadow 
of  the  tree  of  liberty,  with  his  tongue,  his  pen, 
and  his  sword.  "  The  law  (says  he)  no  passion 
can  disturb.  Tis  void  of  desire  and  fear,  lust 
and  anger.  'Tis  mens  sine  c^ectu;  written 
reason ;  retaining  some  measure  of  the  divine 
perfection.  It  does  not  enjoin  that  which 
pleases  a  weak,  frail  man,  but  without  any  re- 
gard to  persons,  commands  that  which  is  good 
and  punishes  evil  in  all,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
high  or  low.  Tis  deaf,  inexorable,  inflexible." 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  inexorable  to  the  cries 
and  lamentations  of  the  prisoners ;  on  the  other, 
it  is  deaf,  deaf  as  an  adder,  to  the  clamors  of 
the  populace.* 

*  After  Mr.  Adama  had  concladed,  the  cauM  was  flniahed 
by  Robert  Treat  Paine,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  **  In  his 
argument,  he  endeavored  to  settle  the  principal  ikcts,  bj 
comparing  the  evidence,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  as 
of  the  prisoners ;  and  also  to  show  that  the  many  undeniable 
rules  of  law  which  had  been  produced,  did  not  apply  to  the 
cause  at  bar,"  Ac  No  report  of  Mr.  Palne's  speech  wm 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  trial.— ^ote  append^  to  Mr, 
AdanW  Speech. 


INAUGDRAL 

Tkb  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Adnma, 
before  both  Hodbps  of  Congress,  on  aasuiuing 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  Suites,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1787:— 

When  it  was  first  perceived,  in  early  times, 
that  no  middle  course  for  America  remained, 
between  onlimited  Bubmission  to  a  foreign 
legislature  and  a  total  independence  of  its 
claims,  men  of  reflection  were  less  apprehensive 
of  danger  from  the  formidable  power  of  fleets 
Bnd,Brmies  they  mnst  determine  to  resist,  than 
from  those  contests  and  dissensions  which 
would  cert^nly  arise  concerning  the  forma  of 
government  to  be  institnted  over  the  whole, 
and  over  the  parts,  of  this  eitensive  eonntrj. 
Kelyin^,  however,  on  the  parity  of  their  inten- 
tions, the  jnstice  of  their  cause,  and  the  in- 
tegrity and  inlelligenee  of  the  people,  under  nn 
overrnling  Providence,  which  had  ho  signally 
protected  this  country  from  tlie  first;  the  rep- 
resentativee  of  this  nation,  then  consisting  of 
little  more  than  half  its  present  nnmiiers,  not 
only  broke  to  pieces  the  chains  which  were 
forging,  and  the  rod  of  iron  that  was  lifted  op, 
but  frankly  cat  asunder  the  ties  which  had 
bound  them,  and  lamiched   into  an  ocean  of 

The  Keal  and  ardor  of  the  people  during  the 
revolutionary  war.  supplying  the  place  of  gov- 
ernment, commOJided  a  degree  of  order,  suffi- 
cient, at  least,  for  tlie  temporary  preservation 
of  society.  The  confederation,  which  was  early 
felt  to  be  necessaiy,  was  prepared  from  the 
models  of  the  Batavian  and  Helvetic  confedera- 
cies, the  only  examples  which  remain,  with 
any  dettul  and  precision,  in  history,  and  cer- 
t^Iy  the  only  ones  which  the  people  at  large 
had   ever  considered.      But^  redectinf;  on  tiie 


sense,  presence  of  mind,  resoluti 

Meaanres  were  pursued  to  coi 

form  a  more  perfect  nnion,   ei 

domcstiQ  tranquillity,  ] 

defence,  promote  the  \ 

■e  the  blessings  of  liber 

disquisitions,  diacnssions,    and   i 

sued  in  the  present  happy  cons 

arnment. 

Employed  in  the  service  < 
abroad  during  the  whole  conrse 
actions,  1  Erst  saw  the  cons 
United  States  in  a  foreign  con 
by  no  literary  altercation,  a 
public  debate,  heated  by  no  ps 
read  it  with  great  aBtisfactioD,  ; 
good  heads,  prompted  by  gooi 
experiment  bettor  adapted  to  t 
racter,  situation,  and  relationf 
and  country  than  any  wliich 
proposed  or  suggested.  In  jta 
pies  and  great  ontlines,  it  was 
snch  a  system  of  government 
most  esteemed ;  and  in  some 
native  State  in  particular,  had 
establish.  Claiming  a  right 
common  with  my  fellow-citizei 
tion  or  rejection  of  a  conetiti; 
to  rule  me  and  my  posterity,  i 
and  theirs,  ]  did  not  besitAtA 
approbation  of  it  on  all  occasio 
in  private.  It  was  not  then  n( 
any  objection  to  it,  in  my  mind 
tive  and  Senate  were  not  more 
have  I  entertained  a  thought  o 
alteration  in  it,  bnt  snch  as  tl 
selves,  in  the  conrse  of  their  ej 
see  and  feel  to  be  necessary  or 
by  their  repre.wntatives  in  O 
Slate  Legislatures,  according  to 
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tore  pleasing,  more  noble,  majestic,  or  august, 
lan  an  assembly  like  that  wmch  bas  so  often 
sen  seen  in  this  and  the  other  chamber  of 
cmgress — of  a  government  in  which  the  exe- 
itive  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the 
ranches  of  the  legislature,  are  exercised  bj 
tizena,  selected  at  regular  periods  by  their 
sighbora,  to  make  and  execute  laws  for  the 
menl  good.  Can  any  thing  essential,  any 
ling  more  than  mere  ornament  and  decoration, 
)  added  to  this  by  robes  or  diamonds  9  Can 
itfaority  be  more  amiable  or  respectable, 
h&ni  it  descends  from  accidents  or  institutions 
itablished  in  remote  antiquity,  than  when  it 
Kings  fresh  from  the  hearts  and  judgments  of 
I  honest  and  enlightened  people?  For  it  is 
10  people  only  that  are  represented ;  it  is  their 
ywer  and  migesty  tha(  is  reflected,  and  only 
r  their  good,  in  every  legitimate  government, 
ader  whatever  form  it  may  appear.  The 
datence  of  such  a  government  as  ours  for  any 
ogth  of  time,  is  a  full  proof  of  a  general  dis- 
mination  of  knowledge  and  virtue  throughout 
16  whole  body  of  the  people.  And  what  ob- 
et  of  consideration,  more  pleasing  than  this, 
m  be  presented  to  the  human  mind  ?  If  na- 
ODal  pride  is  ever  justifiable  or  excusable,  it  is 
hen  it  springs,  not  from  power  or  riches, 
nandeur  or  glory,  but  from  conviction  of  na- 
onal  innocence,  information,  and  benevolence. 
In  tlie  midst  of  these  pleasing  ideas,  we 
lould  be  unfaithful  to  ourselves  if  we  should 
rer  lose  sight  of  the  danger  to  our  liberties — 
any  thing  partial  or  extraneous  should  infect 
le  purity  of  our  free,  fair,  virtuous,  and  inde- 
aident  elections.  If  an  election  is  to  be  deter- 
ined  by  a  majority  of  a  single  vote,  and  that 
m  be  procured  by  a  party  through  artifice  or 
irruption,  the  government  may  be  the  choice 
f  a  party,  for  its  own  ends,  not  of  the  nation 
w  the  national  good  If  that  solitary  suffrage 
an  be  obtained  by  foreign  nations,  by  flattery 
r  menaces,  by  fraud  or  violence,  by  terror, 
ntrigue,  or  venality,  the  government  may  not 
>e  the  choice  of  the  American  people,  but  of 
oreign  nations.  It  may  be  foreign  nations 
who  govern  us,  and  not  we,  the  people,  who 
povem  ourselves ;  and  candid  men  will  ac- 
aiowledge  that,  in  such  cases,  choice  would 
lave  little  advantage  to  boast  of  over  lot  or 
diance. 

Such  is  the  amiable  and  interesting  system  of 
gpvemment  (and  such  are  some  of  the  abuses 
to  which  it  may  be  exposed)  which  the  people 
d  America  have  exhibited  to  the  admiration 
aad  anxiety  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  of  all  na- 
tions for  eight  years,  under  the  administration 
<rf  a  citizen,  who,  by  a  long  course  of  great  ac- 
tions, regulated  by  prudence,  justice,  temper- 
•Dce,  and  fortitude,  conducting  a  people  in- 
spired with  the  same  virtues,  and  animated 
^  the  same  ardent  patriotism  and  love  of 
*^"erty,  to    independence    and    peace,  to  in- 
^*4sing  wealth  and  unexampled  prosperity, 
"M  merited  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
commanded  the  highest  praises  of  foreign  na- 


tions, and  secured  immortal  glory  with  pos- 
terity. 

In  that  retirement,  which  is  his  voluntary 
choice,  may  he  long  live  to  enjoy  the  delicious 
recollection  of  his  services — ^the  gratitude  of 
mankind ;  the  happy  fruits  of  them  to  himself 
and  the  world,  wnich  are  daily  increasing,  and 
that  splendid  prospect  of  the  future  fortunes  of 
his  country,  which  is  opening  from  year  to 
year.  His  name  may  be  still  a  rampart,  and 
the  knowledge  that  he  lives,  a  bulwark  against 
all  open  or  secret  enemies  of  his  country's 
peace. 

This  example  has  been  recommended  to  the 
imitation  of  his  successors,  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  by  the  voice  of  the  legislatures 
and  the  people,  throughout  the  nation.         • 

On  this  subject  it  might  become  me  better  to 
be  silent,  or  to  speak  with  difSdence ;  but  as 
something  may  be  expected,  the  occasion,  I 
hope,  will  be  admitted  as  an  apology,  if  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  if  a  preference,  upon  principle, 
of  a  free  Republican  government,  formed  upon 
long  and  serious  reflection,  after  a  diligent  and 
impartial  inquiry  after  truth ;  if  an  attachment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
conscientious  determination  to  support  it,  until 
it  shall  be  altered  by  the  judgments  and  wishes 
of  the  people,  expressed  in  the  mode  prescribed 
in  it ;  if  a  respectful  attention  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  individual  States,  and  a  constant 
caution  and  delicacy  towards  the  State  govern- 
ments ;  if  an  equal  and  impartial  regard  to  the 
rights,  interests,  honor,  and  happiness  of  all  the 
States  in  the  Union,  without  preference  or  re- 
gard to  a  northern  or  southern,  eastern  or 
western  position,  their  various  political  opinions 
on  essential  points,  or  their  personal  attach- 
ments ;  if  a  love  of  virtuous  men,  of  all  parties 
and  denominations;  if  a  love  of  science  and 
letters,  and  a  wish  to  patronize  every  rational 
effort  to  encourage  schools,  colleges,  univer- 
sities, academies,  and  every  institution  for  pro- 
pagating knowledge,  virtue,  and  religion  among 
all  classes  of  the  people,  not  only  for  their  be- 
nign influence  on  the  happiness  of  life,  in  all  its 
stages  and  classes,  and  of  society  in  all  its 
forms,  but  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  our 
constitution  from  its  natural  enemies,  the  spirit 
of  sophistry  the  spirit  of  party,  the  spirit  of  in- 
trigue, profligacy,  and  corruption,  and  the  pes- 
tilence of  foreign  influence,  which  is  the  angel 
of  destruction  to  elective  governments ;  if  a 
love  of  equal  laws,  of  justice  and  humanity,  in 
the  interior  administration ;  if  an  inclination  to 
improve  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures for  necessity,  convenience,  and  defence ; 
if  a  spirit  of  equity  and  humanity  towards  the 
aboriginal  nations  of  America,  and  a  disposition 
to  ameliorate  their  condition,  by  inclining  them 
to  be  more  friendly  to  us,  and  our  citizens  to 
be  more  friendly  to  them ;  if  an  inflexible  deter- 
mination to  maintain  peace  and  inviolable  faith 
with  all  nations,  and  that  system  of  neutrality 
and  impartiality  among  the  belligerent  powers 
of  Europe  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  gov- 
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emment,  and  so  solemnlj  sanctioned  hj  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  applauded  by  the 
le^latures  of  the  States  and  tne  public  opinion, 
until  it  shall  be  otherwise  ordained  bj  Con- 
gress ;  if  a  personal  esteem  for  the  French  na- 
tion, formed  in  a  residence  of  seven  years 
chiefly  among  them,  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
preserve  the  friendship,  which  has  been  so 
much  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  both  na- 
tions ;  if^  while  the  conscious  honor  and  integ- 
rity of  the  people  of  America,  and  the  internal 
sentiment  of  their  own  power  and  energies 
must  be  preserved,  an  earnest  endeavor  to  in- 
vestigate every  just  cause,  and  remove  every 
colorable  pretence,  of  complaint ;  if  an  inten- 
tion to  pursue,  by  amicable  negotiation,  a  repa- 
ration for  the  injuries  that  have  been  committed 
on  the  commerce  of  our  fellow-citizens,  by 
whatever  nation ;  and  if  success  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, to  lay  the  facts  before  the  legislature, 
that  they  may  consider  what  further  measures 
the  honor  and  interest  of  the  government  and 
its  constituents  demand ;  if  a  resolution  to  do 
justice,  as  far  as  may  depend  upon  me,  at  all 
times  and  to  all  nations,  and  maintain  peace, 
friendship,  and  benevolence  with  all  the  world; 
if  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  honor,  spirit, 
and  resources  of  the  American  people,  on  which 
I  have  so  often  hazarded  my  all,  and  never 
been  deceived;  if  elevated  ideas  of  the  high 
destinies  of  this  country,  and  of  my  own  duties 


towards  it,  foxmded  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
moral  principles  and  inteUectual  improyementB 
of  the  people,  deeply  engraven  on  my  n^nd  in 
early  life,  and  not  obscm^d  but  exalted  by  ez- 

r^rience  and  age ;  and  with  humble  reyerence, 
feel  it  my  duty  to  add,  if  a  veneration  for  tiie 
religion  of  a  people,  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Christians,  and  a  m^ed  reBolutaon  to  con- 
sider a  decent  respect  for  Ohristianitj  among 
the  best  recommendationB  for  the  pnblic  ser- 
vice, can  enable  me^  in  any  degree,  to  oomp^ 
with  your  wishes,  it  shall  be  my  strenuous  en- 
deavor that  this  sagacious  injunction  of  Uie  two 
Houses  shall  not  be  without  effect. 

With  this  great  example  before  me— witii 
the  sense  and  spirit,  the  faith  and  honor,  the 
duty  and  interest  of  the  same  American  peqpk^ 
pledged  to  support  the  constitution  of  tht 
United  States,  I  entertain  no  donbt  of  its  coo- 
tinuance  in  all  its  energy;  and  mj  mind  is 
prepared,  without  hesitation,  to  lay  mysdf 
under  the  most  solemn  obl]gfl^<HiB  to  tappoti 
it  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

And  may  that  Being  who  is  sopienie  orar 
all,  the  patron  of  order,  the  fountain  of  Jnatioa, 
and  the  protector,  in  aU  ages  of  the  worid,  of 
virtuous  liberty,  continue  his  blesnn^  upon  this 
nation  and  its  government,  and  ffive  it  aU  posri* 
ble  success  and  duration,  oonsistent  with  tlis 
ends  of  his  providence. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

Thi  ancestors  oi  Washington  emigrated  from  England  to  Virginia  in  the  year  1657,  and  set- 
fled  in  the  district  lying  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers.  Angnstine,  the  father 
of  Wishingion^  was  bom  in  1694.  He  was  twice  married,  and  died  in  1748,  leaving  several 
MO.  George,  the  snbject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  eldest  by  his  second  wife,  the  beautiful  Mary 
BiD,  and  was  bom  at  Bridge  Creek,  on  the  twenty-second  of  Febraary  (eleventh,  old  style), 
1788.  At  an  early  age  he  manifested  a  disposition  for  a  military  life,  and  expressed  an  ardent 
Wro  to  enter  the  service  of  the  British  crown.  A  midshipman's  warrant  was  procured  for 
Ikim,  but  he  was  prevented  from  assuming  its  duties  by  the  objections  of  his  affectionate  mother, 
irho  oonld  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  idea  that  "  her  eldest  bom  "  should  be  so  completely  sev- 
«wd  from  her  and  exposed  to  the  hardships  and  perils  of  a  boisterous  profession.  He  was  re- 
tamed  to  school,  and  continued  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and  other  branches,  which  should 
prepare  him  either  for  civil  or  military  life.  On  the  completion  of  his  sixteenth  year  we  find 
iim  passing  over  the  mountains  of  his  native  State  upon  a  surveying  expedition,  acquiring  infor- 
iMtion  respecting  the  vacant  lands,  and  opinions  of  their  prospective  value.  This  portion  of  his 
fife,  80  eloquently  described  by  Mr.  Irving,  needs  no  notice  here. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Adjutants-general  of  Virginia, 

^  the  rank  of  Major.    The  duties  of  this  oflSce  he  performed  but  a  short  time.    In  1763  he 

^48  deputized,  at  his  own  desire,  to  visit  the  French  military  posts  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Ohio 

*Dd  the  parts  adjacent,  to  request  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  soldiers  from  the  tract  of  coun- 

^  then  deemed  to  be  within  the  province  and  jurisdiction  of  the  colony  of  Virginia.    The  for- 

atude,  sagacity,  and  great  judgment  with  which  he  perfected  this  hazardous  enterprise,  excited 

^  applause  and  admiration  of  the  royal  governor,  Dinwiddie,  as  well  as  that  of  his  fellow- 

^^Untrymen.     The  unwillingness  of  the  French  commandant  to  evacuate  the  posts  prompted 

^^  Virginia  Assembly  to  raise  a  regiment  of  troops  to  proceed  to  the  frontier,  for  the  purpose 

^f  maintaining  their  rights.    A  body  of  three  hundred  troops  was  raised.    Washington  was 

'*^^ced  in  command,  and  having  obtained  permission  from  Colonel  Fry,  the  commander  of  the 

^ment,  marched  in  charge  of  two  companies,  in  advance  of  the  other  troops,  towards  the 

'^at  Meadows.    This  was  in  April,  1764.    On  his  march  he  surprised  and  captured  a  body  of 

[^  enemy,  and,  after  his  arrival  at  the  Great  Meadows,  erected  Fort  Necessity,  the  scene  of  one 

Washington's  most  brilliant  and  boldest  successes. 

In  the  year  1765  the  unfortunate  Braddock,  with  an  army  of  two  thousand  troops,  was  sent 
^  an  expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne.  That  general,  aware  of  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
Washington,  urged  him  to  become  a  member  of  his  military  family,  and  to  accept  the  position 
'  his  aide-de-camp.  This  invitation  was  accepted,  and  on  the  tenth  of  May  (1756),  he  joined 
^^dock  at  Fredericktown,  in  Maryland,  where  he  had  arrived,  on  his  way  to  the  frontier, 
^e  disastrous  termination  of  this  expedition  is  well  known.  In  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela, 
braddock  and  nearly  one  half  of  his  army  was  slain,  and  Washington  was  exposed  to  the  most 
•niniinent  danger.  Two  horses  were  shot  under  him,  and  four  balls  passed  through  his  garpients. 
Boon  after  these  occurrences  he  returned  to  his  home,  and  was  appointed  "  Commander-in-chief 
of  631  the  forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  in  Virginia.'*    He  accepted  this  appointment,  and  devoted 
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the  greater  part  of  the  following  three  years  in  organizing  the  troops  for  the  defence  of  the 
colony.  In  1758  ho  commanded  an  expedition  to  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  drove  the  French  from 
the  western  frontier.  On  the  termination  of  this  campaign  he  left  the  army.  Soon  after  he 
married  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  and  retired  to  the  ei\joyment  of  domestic  life  and  the  colliyatiQn  of 
his  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Here  he  remained  until  the  difficulties  with  the  mother 
country  began  to  assume  a  threatening  aspect,  in  1774,  occasionally  leavmg  the  quiet  of  hif 
home  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  county  magistrate  or  a  member  of  the  colonial  legialatnre. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  autumn  of  1774,  Washington  appeared 
as  a  delegate  to  that  body  from  the  colony  of  Virginia.  The  following  year  he  was  chosen 
Conmiauder-ln-chief  of  the  American  army,  and  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  Massachosetts^  where 
the  main  army  then  lay.  To  detail  his  eminent  services  during  the  period  that  followed  until 
the  declaration  of  peace,  in  1783,  would  be  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  American  RevolnticHL 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired  to  his  home  at  Moont 
Vernon. 

But  he  was  not  long  allowed  to  remain  in  retirement.  On  the  organization  of  the  Gonvan- 
tion  at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  for  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  after  the  completion  of  that  instrument  he  used  all  his  influence  to  effect  its  adoption 
by  the  States.  In  1789  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  remained  in  office 
eight  years.  His  conduct  in  this  position  was,  as  it  had  been  throughout  his  life,  a  model  of 
firm  and  dignified  moderation.  Previous  to  the  expiration  of  his  second  term,  he  issued  a  fare- 
well address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  will  bo  found  in  the  subsequent  pages  of 
this  volume — a  permanent  legacy  to  his  countrymen,  filled  with  sentiments  of  patriotism  and 
sound  maxims  of  political  sagacity.  After  the  inauguration  of  John  Adams,  his  successor,  he 
returned  to  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  amidst  the  pleasures  of 
his  peaceful  home.  In  1798,  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  with  France,  he  consented  to  act  is 
Lieutenant-general  of  the  American  army,  but  never  took  the  field.  On  Saturday,  the  fourteenth 
of  December,  1799,  he  died,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  most  sincere  and  respect- 
ful demonstrations  of  the  national  loss  in  his  death  were  every  where  shown.  Throughout  the 
United  States  the  ablest  orators  eulogized  his  character,  but  so  exalted  was  the  sentiment  of  re- 
spect and  affection,  that  few  of  them  did  or  could  equal  the  demand.  There  have  been  popular 
men,  who  were  great  in  their  day  and  generation,  but  whoso  fame  soon  passed  away.  It  is  not 
so  with  the  fame  of  Washington :  it  grows  brighter  and  brighter  with  succeeding  years. 


•  •• 
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General  Washington  was  officially  notified 
of  his  election  as  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1789.  He  imme- 
diately left  Mount  Vernon,  and  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  same  month  arrived  at  New  York, 
where  he  wjus  received  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  conducted  under  an  escort  of  military, 
through  an  immense  throng  of  people,  to  the 
apartments  provided  for  hira.  Here  he  received 
the  salutations  of  foreign  ministers,  public  bod- 
ies, political  characters,  and  private  citizens  of 
distinction,  who  pressed  around  him  to  oflTer 
their  congratulations,  and  to  exuress  their  joy 
at  seeing  the  man  who  had  the  confidence  of 


all,  at  the  head  of  the  American  Bepublic.  On 
the  thirtieth  of  April,  he  was  inaugurated. 
Having  taken  the  oath  of  office  in  the  view  of 
a  great  concourse  of  people,  who  attested  their 
joy  by  loud  and  repeated  acclamations,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Senate,  where  he  delivered  the 
following  address ; 

Fkllow-oitizkns  of  the  Senate,  and  or  the 
TIorsE  OP  Representatives  :  Among  the  vicis- 
situdes incident  to  life,  no  event  could  have 
tilled  me  with  greater  anxieties,  than  that  of 
which  the  notification  was  transmitted  by  your 
order,  and  received  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  ])rcseiit  month.  On  the  one  hand,  I  was 
summoned  by  my  country,  whose  voice  I  can 
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never  hear  but  with  veneration  and  love,  from 
a  retreat  which  I  had  chosen  with  the  fondest 
predilection,  and  in  mj  flattering  hopes  with 
an  immutable  decision  as  the  asylum  of  my  de- 
olining  years;  a  retreat  which  was  rendered 
dvery  day  more  necessary,  as  well  as  more  dear 
io  me,  by  the  addition  of  habit  to  inclination, 
md  of  frequent  interruptions  in  my  health  to 
lie  gradual  waste  committed  on  it  by  time.  On 
he  other  hand,  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of 
lie  trust,  to  whidi  the  voice  of  my  country 
^ed  mcL  being  sufficient  to  awaken  in  the 
risest  and  most  experienced  of  her  citizens  a 
listmstful  scrutiny  into  his  qualifications,  could 
lot  but  overwhelm  with  despondence,  one, 
rho  inheriting  inferior  endowments  from  na- 
are,  and  unpractised  in  the  duties  of  civil  ad- 
oinistration,  ought  to  be  peculiarly  conscious 
tf  bis  own  deficiencies.  In  this  conflict  of  emo- 
lona,  all  I  dare  aver,  is,  that  it  has  been  my 
aithfol  study  to  collect  my  duty  from  a  just 
ppreciation  of  every  circumstance  by  which  it 
li^ht  be  affected.  All  I  dare  hope  is,  that  if 
A  executing  this  task,  I  have  been  too  much 
wAjed  by  a  grateful  remembrance  of  former 
istanoes,  or  by  an  affectionate  sensibility  to 
bis  transcendent  proof  of  the  confidence  of  my 
allow-citizens,  and  have  thence  too  little  con- 
alted  my  incapacity  as  well  as  disinclination 
yr  the  weighty  and  untried  cares  before  me, 
ly  error  will  be  palliated  by  the  motives  which 
iisled  me,  and  its  consequences  be  judged  by 
ly  country,  with  some  share  of  the  partiality 
1  w^hich  they  originated. 

Sach  being  the  impressions  under  which  I 
ave,  in  obedience  to  the  public  summons,  re- 
aired  to  the  present  station,  it  would  be  pecu- 
arly  improper  to  omit  in  this  first  official  act, 
ly  fervent    supplications   to    that  Almighty 
^ing  who  rules  over  the  universe — who  pre- 
id^  in  the  councils  of  nations — and  whovso 
irovidential  aids  can  supply  every  human  de- 
fect, that  his  benediction  may  consecrate  to  the 
iberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
CTnited  States,  a  government  instituted  by  them- 
»lves  for  these  essential  purf>oses;  and  may 
mable  every  instrument,  employed  in  its  ad- 
ninistration^,  to  execute  with  success  the  func- 
ions  allotted  to  his  charge.    In  tendering  this 
lomage  to  the  great  Author  of  every  public 
ind  private  good,  I  assure  myself  that  it  ex- 
presses your  sentiments  not  less  than  my  own, 
por  those  of  my  fellow-citizens  at  large,  less  than 
either.    No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowl- 
edge and  adore  the  invisible  hand,  which  con- 
ducts the  affairs  of  men,  more  than  the  people 
of  the  United  States.    Every  step,  by  which 
they  have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  in- 
dependent nation,  seems  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  some  token  of  providential  agency ; 
.M<1  in  the  important  revolution  just  accom- 
plished in  the  system  of  their  united  govern- 
nient,  the  tranquil  deliberations  and  voluntary 
Unseat  of  so  many  distinct  communities,  from 
which  the  event  has  resulted,  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  means,  by  which  most  govern- 


ments have  been  established,  without  some 
return  of  pious  gratitude  along  with  a  humble 
anticipation  of  the  future  blessings  which  the 
past  seem  to  presage.  These  reflections,  arising 
out  of  the  present  crisis,  have  forced  themselves 
too  strongly  on  my  mind  to  be  suppressed.  You 
will  join  with  me,  I  trust,  in  thinking  that  there 
are  none  under  the  influence  of  which,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  new  and  free  government  can 
more  auspiciously  commence. 

By  the  article  establishing  the  executive  de- 
partment, it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President, 
"to  recommend  to  your  consideration,  such 
measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expe- 
dient." The  circumstances  under  which  I  now 
meet  you,  will  acquit  me  from  entering  into 
that  subject,  farther  than  to  refer  to  the  great 
constitutional  charter  under  which  you  are  as- 
sembled ;  and  which,  in  defining  your  powers, 
designates  the  objects  to  which  your  attention 
is  to  be  given.  It  will  be  more  consistent  with 
those  circumstances,  and  far  more  congenial 
with  the  feelings  which  actuate  me,  to  substi- 
tute, in  place  of  a  recommendation  of  particular 
measures,  the  tribute  that  is  due  to  the  talents, 
the  rectitude,  and  the  patriotism  which  adorn 
the  characters  selected  to  devise  and  adopt 
them.  In  these  honorable  qualifications,  I  be- 
hold the  surest  pledges,  that  as,  on  one  side,  no 
local  prejudices  or  attachment^),  no  separate 
views,  nor  party  animosities,  will  misdirect  the 
comprehensive  and  equal  eye  which  ought  to 
watch  over  this  great  assemblage  of  communi- 
ties an4  interests ;  so  on  another,  that  the  foun- 
dations of  our  national  policy  will  be  laid  in  the 
pure  and  immutable  principles  of  private  moral- 
ity ;  and  the  pre-eminence  of  free  government 
be  exemplified  by  all  the  attributes  which  can 
win  the  affections  of  its  citizens,  and  command 
the  respect  of  the  world.  I  dwell  on  this  pros- 
pect with  every  satisfaction  which  an  ardent 
love  for  my  coimtry  can  inspire :  since  there  is 
no  truth  more  thoroughly  established,  than 
that  there  exists  in  the  economy  and  course  of 
nature,  an  indissoluble  union  between  virtue 
and  happiness,  between  duty  and  advantage, 
between  the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and 
magnanimous  policy  and  the  solid  rewards  of 
public  prosperity  and  felicity :  since  we  ought 
to  be  no  less  persuaded,  that  the  propitious 
smiles  of  heaven  can  never  be  expected  on  a 
nation  that  disregards  the  eternal  rules  of  order 
and  right,  which  heaven  itself  has  ordained : 
and  since  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of 
liberty,  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican  model 
of  government,  are  justly  considered  as  deeply, 
perhaps  as  finally  staked,  on  the  experiment 
intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  American  people. 

Besides  the  ordinary  objects  submitted  to 
your  care,  it  will  remain  with  your  judgment 
to  decide,  how  far  an  exercise  of  the  occasional 
power  delegated  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  con- 
stitution is  rendered  expedient  at  the  present 
juncture  by  the  nature  of  objections  which 
nave  been  urged  against  the  system,  or  by  the 
degree  of  inquietude  which  has  given  birth  to 
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them,  Inatead  of  nndortakinp  particolar  rb- 
oommendflliona  on  this  subject,  id  which  I  could 
bo  guided  b;  do  lights  dcnvcd  fhim  official  op- 
portunities. I  ahftU  ogttin  give  way  to  my  entire 
confidence  in  yoar  disoemment  and  parsait  of 
tbe  pablio  good ;  for  I  attire  myself  that  whilst 
you  carefiiUy  avoid  every  alteration  whicii 
might  endanger  the  benefits  of  an  united  and 
effective  government,  or  which  onght  to  await 
the  future  lessons  of  experience;  a  reverence 
for  the  cbaracteristio  rights  of  freemen,  and  a 
regard  for  the  public  harmony,  will  snfficieLtly 
infiuenco  your  deliberations  on  the  question 
Low  far  the  former  c*n  be  more  imprognably 
fortified,  or  the  latter  be  safely  and  advanta- 
geously promoted. 

To  the  preceding  obaervations  I  have  one  to 
add,  which  will  be  most  properly  addressed  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Jt  concerns  my- 
self, and  will  therefore  he  ns  brief  ea  possible, 
■Wlien  I  was  first  honored  with  a  call  into  the 
service  of  my  country,  then  on  the  eve  of  an 
arduous  struggle  for  its  liberties,  the  light  in 
■which  I  contemplated  my  duty  required  that  I 
ahonld  renomice  every  pecuniar;  compensation. 
Trora  this  resolution  I  have  in  no  instance  de- 


parted.* And  being  still  iind. 
which  produced  it,  I  mnet  d 
cable  to  myself,  any  shore  in  I 
uments,  which  may  be  indisi 
in  a  pennanent  provision  for 
partnient;  and  must  nccordin 
pecnniary  estimates  for  the  b" 
am  placed,  may,  during  my  i 
be  limited  to  such  actual  es 
pubLio  good  may  be  thonght  I 
Having  thus  imparted  to  y< 
as  they  have  been  awakened 
which  brings  ns  together,  I  at 
ent  leave;  but  not  without  ra 
to  the  benign  Parent  of  the 
humble  supplication,  that  si 
pleased  to  lavor  the  Americai 
portanities  for  deliberating  in 
lity,  and  dispoidtions  for  deei 
olleled  nnanimity  on  a  form  ol 
the  fieourity  of  their  union,  i 
ment  of  their  hsppinesiB ;  bo  1 
mfty  bo  equally  conapicnoaa 
views,  the  temperate  consul 
wise  meaunros  on  which  th' 
government  nmst  depend. 


KABEWELL  ADDRESS. 


President  Washington  having  determined  to 
retire  from  public  life,  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion a  valedictory  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  published  on  tlio  sev- 
enteentli  of  Bopteniber,  1796.  Tliis  was  his 
"last  effort  to  impress  upon  his  oountrymcn 
those  great  political  truths  which  hod  been  the 
guides  of  his  own  uilmiaistration,  and  which 


the  considerations  appert&inii 
which  binds  a  dntiful  citizen 
and  that  in  withdrawing  ttie 


m  fOrcfB.  Tho  tnilgirlng  d»j  tbo  pi 
f  bit  oppolntmeat,  iwil  nqueslvd  h 
Lneton,  stiDdlog  1 
lugh  1  am  ti 
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wbich  silence,  in  mj  situation,  might  imply,  I 
im  inflaenced  by  no  diminution  of  zeal  for  your 
fetnre  interest,  no  deficiency  of  grateM  respect 
for  your  past  kindness,  but  am  supported  by  a 
Mwayiotion  that  the  step  is  compatible  with 

botL 

The  acceptance  o^  and  continuance  hitherto, 
in  the  office  to  which  your  suffrages  have  twice 
QiQed  me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  in- 
dmition  to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  defer- 
ence for  what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I 
eoiutintly  hoped  that  it  would  have  been  much 
eulier  in  my  power,  consistently  with  motives 
whidil  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  re- 
turn to  that  retirement  from  which  I  had  been 
nhctently  drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclina- 
tkn  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
hid  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  address, 
todedareittoyou;  but  mature  refiection  on 
thedken  perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our 
iffiun  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous 
•drioe  of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence, 
isDeUed  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

i  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  ex- 
tmial  as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders 
the  pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the 
•eodment  of  duty  or  propriety,  and  am  per- 
maded,  whatever  partiality  may  be  retained 
Ibrmj  services,  that  in  the  present  circumstan- 
Ctt  of  our  country,  you  will  not  disapprove  of 
my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook 
the  arduous  trust  were  explained  on  the  proper 
ocearion.  In  the  discharge  of  this  trust  I  will 
only  saj,  that  I  have  with  good  intentions  con- 
tributed towards  Uie  organization  and  adminis- 
tntio&  of  the  government,  the  best  exertions 
of  vhich  a  very  fallible  judgment  was  capable, 
li^otmkconscious,  in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority 
of  my  qualifications,  experience,  in  my  own 
«yw,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
M4  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffidence  of 
myself;  and  every  day  the  increasing  weight  of 
years  admonishes  me  more  and  more  that  the 
shade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to  mo  as  it 
^  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
,  stances  have  given  peculiar  value  to  my  hct- 
^ces  they  were  temporary,  I  have  the  consola- 
tion to  believe,  that  while  choice  and  prudence 
^nte  me  to  quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism 
^  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is 
^tended  to  terminate  the  career  of  my  public 
'^e,  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  suspend 
^e  deep  acknowledgment  of  that  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  I  owe  to  my  belove<l  country  for 
the  many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me ; 
itiU  more  for  the  steadfast  confidence  with 
»hich  it  has  supported  me ;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tonities  I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting 
IDT  inviolable  attachment,  by  services,  faithfid 
•nd  perseverinjj,  though  in  usefulness  unequal 
to  my  zeal.  It  benefits  have  resulted  to  our 
oonntry  from  these  services,  let  it  always  be 
remembered  to  your  praise,  and  as  an  instruc- 
tive example  in  our  annals,  that  under  circum- 


stances in  which  the  passions,  agitated  in  every 
direction,  were  liable  to  mislead,  amidst  ap- 
pearances sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  often  discouraging,  in  situations  in 
which  not  unfrequently  want  of  suc<!ess  has 
countenanlced  the  spirit  of  criticism,  the  con- 
stancy of  your  support  was  the  essential  prop 
of  the  efforts,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans  by 
which  they  were  effected.  Profoundly  pene- 
trated with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  imceas- 
ing  wishes  that  heaven  may  continue  to  you 
the  choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence;  that 
your  union  and  brotherly  affection  may  be  per- 
petual ;  that  the  free  constitution,  which  is  the 
work  of  your  hands,  may  bo  sacredly  main- 
tained; that  its  administration,  in  every  de- 
partment, may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and 
virtue ;  that,  in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people 
of  these  States,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty, 
may  be  made  complete  by  so  careful  a  preser- 
vation and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing  as 
will  acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommending 
it  to  the  applause,  the  affection,  and  adoption 
of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solici- 
tude for  your  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but 
with  my  fife,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger, 
natural  ^  that  solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  ihe  present,  to  offer  to  your  solemn 
contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  fre- 
quent review,  some  sentiments,  which  are  the 
result  of  much  refiection,  of  no  inconsiderable 
observation,  and  which  appear  to  me  all-im- 
portant to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a 
people.  These  will  be  offered  to  you  with  the 
more  freedom,  as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the 
disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias 
his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encour- 
agement to  it,  your  indulgent  reception  of  my 
sentiments  on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  oc- 
casion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recommenda- 
tion of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm 
tlio  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes 
you  one  peui)le,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is 
justly  so,  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  tlie  edifice  of 
your  roiil  independence,  the  support  of  your 
tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad,  of  your 
safety,  of  your  prosperity,  of  that  very  liberty 
which  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as  it  is  easy 
to  foresee,  that  from  different  causes  and  from 
different  quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken, 
many  artitices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your 
minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth ;  as  this  is 
the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external 
enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  actively 
(though  often  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed, 
it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  should  properly 
estimate  the  immense  value  of  ymir  national 
union,  to  your  collective  and  individual  happi- 
ness; that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  ha- 
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bitnal,  and  inuDorable  attachment  to  it;  ac- 
cnstomiog  jouraclve^  to  think  and  speak  of  it 
aa  of  the  ptilliLdiiiin  of  yoar  political  Eafet^  and 
prosperity,  watching  for  ife  preservation  with 
jsfJons  aniiety ;  diaconntenancing  whatever 
may  saggost  oven  a  eiupicion  that  it  can  in  any 
event  be  abandoned;  and  indignantly  frowning 
npon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to 
auenate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  ttie 
rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now 
link  together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  yon  have  every  inducement  of  sym- 
pathy and  interest.  Citizens,  by  birth  or 
choice,  of  a  common  conntry,  tLat  conntry  has 
ft  right  to  concentrate  yonr  affections.  The 
name  of  American,  which  belongs  to  you  in 
yonr  satii»al  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the 
just  prido  of  pfltriotisni  more  tban  any  appella- 
tion derived  from  local  discriminations.  With 
alight  shades  of  difference,  yoa  have  the  same 
rehgion,  manners,  habits,  and  politico!  princi- 
ples. Ton  have,  in  a  common  cause,  fonght 
and  triumphed  together;  the  independence  and 
liberty  you  possess,  ore  the  work  of  joint  coun- 
cils and  joint  efforbi,  of  common  dangers,  suffer- 


But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully 
they  address  themselvea  to  your  sensibility,  are 
greatly  outweigiied  by  those  which  ^plymore 
immediately  to  yonr  interest.  Here  every  por- 
tion of  our  conntry  finda  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefidly  guarding  and  preserving 
the  union  of  the  wliole. 

The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse 
with  the  South,  protected  by  the  equal  laws  of  a 
Dommon  goveiument,  finds,  in  tlie  productioiiB 
of  the  latter,  great  adiditional  resources  of  mari- 
time and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precions 
materials  of  manofnctoring  industry.  The 
South,  in  thr  same  intercourse,  benefiting  by 
the  agency  of  tlie  Nortb,  sees  its  agriculture 
grow  and  its  commerce  expand.  Taming 
partly  into  ite  own  eliannela  tho  seamen  of  the 


connecUon  witli  any  foreign  p« 
trinsicall;  precarious. 

While,  then,  every  part  of  I 
feels  an  immediato  and  parti 
union,  all  the  parta  combine 
find,  in  the  unit«d  moas  of  mi 
p-cater  strength,  greater  reson 
Ely  greater  security  from  extet 
frequent  interruption  of  their 
nations ;  and  what  is  of  inestii 
must  derive  from  union  on 
those  broils  and  wars  betv 
which  BO  frequently  afflict  ne 
tries,  not  tied  together  by  ti 
ment,  which  their  own  rivalsl 
be  BufB.cient  to  produce,  but 
foreign  alliances,  attach&ientf 
would  Etimulote  and  euibitte 
wise,  they  will  avoid  tlie  oe 
overgrown  military  establlBbnc 
der  any  form  of  government, 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  bo 
ticularly  hostile  to  repablican 
sense  it  is  that  yonr  onion  ovf 
ered  as  a  main  prop  of  yonr  . 
the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  er 
preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  I 
guage  to  every  reflecUog  and 
and  exhibit  the  continuance  of 
primary  object  of  patriotic  de 
doubt  whether  a  common  ^vi 
brace  so  large  a  sphere  !  Let 
it.  To  listen  to  mere  spgcnl 
cose,  were  criminal.  We  w 
hope  that  a  proper  orgaiuzatb 
with  the  aniiliarTT  agcnoj  of  , 
the  respective  subdivisions,  wl 
issue  to  the  experiment.  "Tia 
and  full  experiment.  "With  an 
obvious  motives  to  tiaion,  ^m 
QUE  country,  while  eiperiencv 
demonatrated   its   impractic«b 
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tiie  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 
ii£ution  of  that  event  throughout  the  United 
Btatea,  a  decisive  proof  how  unfounded  were 
the  sospicions  propagated  among  them,  of  a 
policy  in  the  general  government  and  in  the 
Atlantio  States,  unfriendly  to  their  interests  in 
Ngard  to  the  Mississippi ;  they  have  been  wit- 
BBiiesto  the  formation  of  two  treaties — that 
with  Great  Britain  and  that  with  Spain — which 
neore  to  diem  ev.ery  thing  they  could  desire, 
in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations,  towards 
eoi^nininff  their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be 
Mr  wisaom  to  rely,  for  the  preservation  of 
tiuM  idvantages,  on  the  union  by  which  they 
ven  procured  ?  Will  they  not  henceforth  be 
dMf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  there  are,  who 
voold  sever  them  from  their  brethren,  and  con- 
nect them  with  aliens  ? 

To  the  efficacy  and   permanency  of  your 

nion,  a  government  for  the  whole  is  indispen- 

Mt,  No  alliances,  however  strict,  between 

the  parts,  can  be  an  adequate  substitute ;  they 

BBit  inevitably  experience  the  infractions  uud 

iBtetroptions,    which   alliances,   in  all  times, 

hare  experienced.    Sensible  of  this  momentous 

tnrUi,  you  have  improved  upon  your  first  essay 

^ythe  adoption  of  a  constitution  of  government 

hetter  calculated  than  your  former  for  an  inti- 

mte  union,  and  for  the  efficacious  management 

flfyoDT  common  concerns.    This  government, 

tiMoffiipring  of  our  own  choice,  uninilnenccd 

and  uaawed,  adopted  upon  full  investigation 

ad  mature  deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 

juindples,  in  the  distribution  of  its  powers, 

Budng  security  with  energy,  and  containing 

Witinn  itself  a  provision  for  its  own  aniend- 

nent,  has  a  just  claim  to  your  contidencc  and 

oar  support.    Respect  for  its  authority,  coiu- 

IiADce  with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  nieas- 

res,  are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 

laxims  of  true  liberty.    The  basis  of  our  po- 

tical  systems  is,  the  right  of  the  people  to 

lake  and  to  alter  the  constitutions  of  govern- 

lent.    But  the  constitution,  which  at  any  time 

dstfl,  until  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authen- 

c  act  of  the  whole  peoi)lo,  is  sacredly  obliga- 

>ry  upon  all.     The  very  idea  of  the  power  and 

le  right  of  the  people  to  establish  a  govern- 

lent,  presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual 

>  obey  the  established  government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws, 

U  combinations  and  associations,  under  what- 

iver  plausible  character,  with  the  real  design 

o  direct,    control,   counteract,  or   awe    the 

regular  deliberation  and  action  of  the  consti- 

tited  authorities,  are  destructive  of  this  funda- 

aental  principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency.    They 

tirve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial 

Md  extraordinary  force,  to  put  in  the  place 

cfthe  delegated  will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of 

I  party,  often  a  small,  but  artful  and  enterpris- 

iig  nunority  of  the  community ;  and  according 

to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties, 

to  make  the  public  administration  the  mirror 

of  the  Hi-concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of 

ihctioD,  rather  than  the  organ  of  consistent  and 
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wholesome  plans,  digested  by  common  councils, 
and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations  of  the 
above  description  may  now  and  then  answer 
popular  ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of 
time  and  things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by 
which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled 
men  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the 
people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  of 
government;  destroying  afterword  the  very 
engines  which  have  lifted  them  to  .uiyust  do- 
minion. 

Toward  the  preservation  of  your  government 
and  the  pennon ency  of  your  present  happy 
state,  it  is  requisite,  not  only  that  you  speedily 
discountenance  irregular  opposition  to  its  ac- 
knowledged authority,  but  olso  that  you  resist 
with  care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretexts.  One 
method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect^  in  tlie  forms 
of  the  constitution,  alterations  which  will  im- 
pair the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to 
undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown. 
In  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as 
necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of  govern- 
ments as  of  other  human  institutions ;  that  ex- 
perience is  tlie  surest  standard  by  which  to  test 
the  real  (pudency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country ;  that  facility  in  changes,  upon  the 
credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opmion,  exposes 
to  perpetual  change,  from  the  endless  variety 
of  hypothesis  ond  opinion.  And  remember, 
especially,  that  for  the  etlicient  monogement  of 
your  common  interests,  in  a  country  so  exten- 
sive OS  ours,  o  government  of  as  much  vigor  as 
is  consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of  liberty, 
is  indispensable.  Liberty  itself  will  find  in 
such  a  goverimiont,  with  powers  properly  dis- 
tributed and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian.  It 
is,  indeed,  little  else  than  o  name,  where  the 
government  is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  en- 
terprises of  faction;  to  confine  each  member 
of  society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and 
property. 

I  hove  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger 
of  parties  in  the  State,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  founding  of  them  on  geographical  dis- 
crimination. Let  me  now  take  a  more  compre- 
hensive view,  and  warn  you,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  against  the  baneful  eflTects  of  the  spirit 
of  party,  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseporoble  from 
our  nature,  having  its  root  in  the  strongest  pas- 
sions of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under  dif- 
ferent shapes,  in  all  governments,  more  or  less 
stifled,  controlled,  or  rei)ressed.  But  in  those 
of  the  popular  form,  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over 
another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge, 
natural  to  party  dissensions,  which,  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  has  perpetrated  the  most 
horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful  despotism. 
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But  this  leads,  at  lengUi,  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  dismrdera  and  mise- 
ries, which  result,  grodnallj  incline  the  minds 
of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the  ab- 
solute power  of  an  individual;  aud  iwoner  or 
later,theohief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more 
able  or  more  fortunate  than  hia  conipctitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  tlio  purposes  of  his  own 
Blevation  «□  the  rains  of  pnblio  liberty. 

Without  looking  forwiml  to  an  extremity  of 
this  kind,  (irhioh,  nevertheless,  cught  not  to  bo 
entirely  out  of  sight,)  the  commas  and  roDtinual 
miachiefa  of  the  spirit  of  party,  ato  sufficient  to 
make  it  the  iuter^gt  and  duty  of  a  wise  people, 
to  discourngo  and  restrain  it. 

It  servos  alwaja  to  distract  the  puhlie  conn- 
oils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  adiuinistrACion.  It 
agitates  the  conirauiiity  wilh  ill-founded  jeal- 
ousies and  false  alarms;  kmdles  the  animosity 
of  one  part  against  another;  foments  occasion- 
ally, riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door 
to  foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which  finds 
a  facilitated  access  to  the  government  itself, 
throogh  the  channels  of  party  pasxion.  Tlius 
the  policy  and  the  will  of  one  country  are  sub- 
jected to  the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion,  that  parties,  in  IVee 
ODuntries,  are  useful  checks  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  and  servo  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  liberty.  This,  within  certain 
limits,  is  probably  tnie ;  and,  in  govcrjiments 
of  a  monarchical  cast,  patriotism  may  took  witli 
Indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the  spirit 
of  party.  Bnt  in  those  of  popnlar  character,  in 
governmeute  purely  elective,  it  ii*  a  spirit  not 
to  be  encouraged.  From  (heir  natural  tenden- 
cy, it  is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salotarj  purpose.  And 
there  being  constant  danger  of  eicesa,  the  effort 
ought  to  be,  by  forc«  of  public  opinion,  to  miti- 
gate and  assuage  it.  A  tire  not  to  be  quenched, 
it  demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its 
bursling  into  a  tiame,  lest,  insli^ad  of  warming, 


the  opinion  of  the  people,  tii 
modification  of  tbo  constitnti 
iu  any  particular,  wrong,  let  t 
an  amendment  in  the  way  wb 
tion  de»iguatc)i.  But  let  the 
by  usurpation ;  for  though  thif 
may  be  the  InstroiueDt  of  go 
tomary  weopon  by  whicb  free 
destroyed.  The  precedent  mu 
overbalance,  in  permanetit  o» 
transient  benefit  which  the  usi 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  b 
to  [lolitical  prosperity,  relimon 
indispensable  supporta.  In 
man  claim  the  tribute  of  patrio 
labor  to  subvert  these  great 
happiness,  these  firmest  prop 
of  men  and  citizens.  The 
equally  with  the  pious  man, 
and  to  cherish  them.  A  voluii 
all  their  connection  with  privi 
licity.  Let  it  simply  be  ask' 
security  for  property,  for  repn 
the  sense  of  religious  obligi 
oaths,  which  are  the  instrumi 
tion  in  courts  of  justice?  a 
caution  indnlge  the  sappoaiti' 
can  be  maintained  without  r^ 
may  be  conceded  to  the  infl 
education  on  minds  of  peenlii 
son  and  experience  both  fori 
that  national  morality  can  pr 
of  religious  principles. 

It  is  substantialJy  true,  that ' 
is  a  necessary  spring  of  pop' 
The  rule,  indeed,  extends  with 
to  every  species  of  free  govern 
is  a  sincere  friend  to  it,  can  1( 
ence  upon  attempts  to  shake  t 
the  fabric  f 

Promote,  then,  as  an  olijec 
portunce,  institations  for  tlie 
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then  most  be  reyenne;  that  to  have  revenue 
tiiere  most  be  taxes ;  that  no  taxes  can  be  de- 
Tised  which  are  not  more  or  less  inconvenient 
od  unpleasant;  that  the  intrinsic  embarrass- 
sent,  inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
mer  objects,  (which  is  always  the  choice  of 
officdtiedi«)  onght  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a 
Ctt^oonstmction  of  the  conduct  of  the  govem- 
waA  in  mailing  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence 
in  the  measures  for  obtaining  revenue  which  the 
pol^e  exigencies  may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Obfi^ye  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all 
BiticHu;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all ; 
idigion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct ;  and 
em  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin 
ttf  It  will  he  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened, 
nd,at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel 
exami^  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  ex- 
alted justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt 
tbat^  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits 
efsDcha  plan  would  richly  repay  any  tempo- 
my  advantages  that  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it  ?  Can  it  be,  that  Providence 
hai  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a 
nation  with  its  virtue  ?  The  experiment,  at  least, 
ii  recommended  by  every  scntiniout  which  en- 
nobles human  nature.  Alas !  is  it  rendered  im- 
poirible  by  its  vices  ? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is 
more  essential  than  that  permanent^,  inveterate 
tttipathies  against  particular  nations,  and  pos- 
Moate  attachments  for  others,  should  be  ex- 
ehided;  and  that  in  place  of  thom,  just  and 
emicahle  feelings  towards  all  should  be  culti- 
^ited.  The  nation,  which  indulges  towards 
•Bother  an  liabitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fond- 
yeaa,  is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to 
its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  cither  of  which 
issofficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation  against 
enother,  disposes  each  more  readily  to  ofler  in- 
wll  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of 
mnbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable, 
when  accidental  or  tritiing  occasions  of  dispute 
occar. 

Hence  frequent  collisions,  obstinate,  enven- 
omed and  bloody  contests.  The  nation,  prompt- 
ed by  ill  will  and  resentment,  sometimes  impels 
to  war  the  government,  contrary  to  the  best 
ttlcQlitions  of  policy.  The  government  some- 
tinMs  participates  in  the  national  propensity, 
u^  adopts  through  passion  what  reason  would 
teject;  at  other  times,  it  makes  the  anhnosity 
w  the  nation  8ubser>ient  to  projects  of  hostility 
instigated  by  pride,  ambition  and  other  sinister 
iod  pernicious  motives.  The  peace  often,  and 
ioinetimes,  perhaps,  the  liberty  of  nations,  has 
been  the  victim* 

So,  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one 
Bttion  for  another,  produces  a  variety  of  evils. 
Apathy  for  the  favorite  nation  facilitating 
fte  illusion  of  an  imaginary  common  interest 
in  cases  where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
ind  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other, 
betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in  the 


quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  ade- 
quate inducement  or  justification.  It  leads  also 
to  concessions  to  the  favorite  nation  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to 
iigure  the  nation  making  the  concessions;  by 
unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought  to  have 
been  retained ;  and  by  exciting  jeidousy,  ill  will, 
and  a  disposition  to  retaliate,  in  the  partieti 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  withhela ;  and 
it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or  deluded  citi- 
zens, (who  devote  themselves  to  the  favorite 
nation,)  facility  to  betray,  or  sacrifice  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  comitry,  without  odium, 
sometimes  even  with  popularity ;  gilding,  with 
the  appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation, 
a  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion,  or 
laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  fool- 
ish compliances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  in- 
fatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence,  in  innume- 
rable ways,  such  attachments  are  particularly 
alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened  and  inde- 
pendent patriot,  I  low  many  opportunities  do 
they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  factions ; 
to  practise  the  arts  of  seduction;  to  mislead 
public  opinion ;  to  influence  or  awe  the  public 
councils!  Such  an  attachment  of  a  small  or 
weak  nation,  toward  a  great  and  powerful  one, 
dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influ- 
ence, (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow-citi- 
zens,) the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be 
constantly  awake ;  since  history  and  experience 
prove,  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most 
baneful  foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial ; 
else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influ- 
ence to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defence  against 
it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation, 
and  excessive  dislike  of  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate,  to  see  danger  only  on  one 
side  ;  and  servo  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts 
of  influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who 
may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  lia- 
ble to  become  suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  duj>es  usurp  the  applause  and  confl- 
dence  of  the  people,  to  surrender  their  inter- 
ests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to 
foreign  nations  is,  in  extending  our  commercial 
relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political 
connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  al- 
ready formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled 
with  perfect  good  faith.     Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primar}'  interests,  which 
to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation. 
Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  contro- 
versies, the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  for- 
eign to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must 
be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate^  ourselves,  by  arti- 
ficial ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her 
politics,  or  the  ordinary-  combinations  and  col- 
lisions of  her  friendships  and  enmities. 

Our  detached  aiid  distant  situation  invitea 
and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If 
we  remain  one  people,  under  an  eflScient  gov 
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oninient,  the  period  is  not  faroff,  ■wlien  we  may 
defy  material  iojuiy  from  externnl  ftDnojatieo ; 
when  we  may  take  Euch  an  attitude  as  wilt 
oaoge  the  neutrality  we  may  nt  any  time  resolve 
npoa,  to  be  Bcmpnlonsly  respected;  when  bel- 
ligerent nations,  nnder  the  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing acquisitions  upon  ua,  will  not  lightly  hazard 
thegivingna provocation;  when  wemaydiooRe 
peftce  or  war,  aa  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
sball  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  pecnliar  a 
ritOBtion?  Why  qnit  our  own,  to  Btjlnd  upon 
foreign  ground  I  Why,  by  interweaving  our 
destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entan- 

tlo  oar  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of 
Inropean  ambition,  riv^ahip,  interest,  hnmor, 
or  caprice  ? 

"Tia  our  tme  policy  to  steer  clear  of  perma- 
nent alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign 
world ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty 
to  do  it;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  oa  capa- 
ble of  patronizing  infidelity  to  existing;  engage- 
ments. I  hold  the  maxim  do  leas  applicable  to 
pnblio  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is 
always  the  best  policy.  1  repeat  it,  therefore, 
let  those  engagements  bo  obserred  in  their  gen- 
nine  sense.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  nnnooes- 
Buy,  and  would  be  nnwise,  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  onrselves,  by 
Bnitable  establishments,  in  a  respectable  defen- 
rive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary 
slliaDcej!  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  o  libera]  intercourse  with  all 
nations,  are  recommended  by  policy,  humanity, 
and  interest.  But  even  our  commercial  policy 
ahould  hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand; 
neither  seeking  nor  granting  eielnsive  favors 
or  nreferenoes ;  consulting  the  natural  course 
of  tninga;  difTnaing  and  diversifying,  by  gentle 
means,  the  Etreams  of  commerce,  but  forcing 
nothing;  establishini;,  with  powers  so  disposed, 
in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  detine 
the  rights  of  our  merchant'',  and  to  enable  the 


prevent  onr  nation  from  runnin, 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  t 
tionsl  But,  if  I  may  even  flatter 
they  may  be  productive  of  some  p 
some  occasional  good ;  that  they 
then  rccnr  to  moderate  the  fiiry  ol 
to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  o 
trigues;  to  guard  against  the  impc 
tended  patriotifim ;  this  hope  wil 
compense  for  the  solicitude  for  : 
by  which  they  have  been  dictated 

How  for,  in  the  discharge  of  ic 
ties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  pri 
have  been  delineated,  the  pablie 
other  evidences  of  my  conduct  Jtr 
you  and  to  the  world.  To  myself 
of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I 
believed  myself  to  be  gnided  by  tl 

In  relation  to  the  stUl  flubsistin 
rope,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d  c 
is  the  index  to  my  plan,  tjanotii 
approving  voic«,  and  by  that  of  y< 
atives  in  both  Houses  of  Cougress 
that  measure  has  continually  goT( 
influenced  by  any  attempts  to  de 

After  deliberate  'examination, 
of  the  best  lights  I  eonld  obtaii 
satisfled  that  our  country,  under  ai 
stances  of  the  case,  had  a  right 
was  bound  in  duty  and  interest  t<: 
tral  position.  Having  taken  it,  I 
as  far  as  should  depend  upon  me, 
with  moderation,  perseverance,  ai 

The  considerations  which  respei 
hold  th]n  conduct,  it  is  not  oeccs 
occasion,  to  detail.  I  will  only  < 
according  to  my  underatandinfc  oi 
that  right,  so  far  from  being  den' 
the  belligerent  powers,  has  been 
miHed  by  aU. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral 
be  inferred,  without  any  thing  n 
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Bj  life  dedicated  to  its  borvioe,  with  an  upright 
mI,  the  fuilts  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be 
eoDBgned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  mnst  soon  be 
to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Bdying  on  its  kindness  in  this,  as  in  other 
ffaiDn,  and  actuated  hj  that  fervent  love  toward 
it^vliioh  is  so  natural  to  a  man  who  views  in  it 
the  Bitive  soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors 

•IttHBpts  haTe  been  made  to  rob  Weshlngton  of  the  aa- 
tkonkl^ cf  this  eddieei;  thus  tu  without  eaeoeae.  No bet- 
tepnaf  tkit  Wuhington  was  the  aathw  of  it  is  neceasary, 
tette  fteti  prodneed  bj  those  who  sasort  to  the  eontnuy. 
Iki  €0(7  from  "^hich  the  address  was  first  published,  en- 
tnlf  is  Wsihiiigton*s  own  handwriting,  marked  with  cor- 
Mttmnid  erssnres,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James 
IsHiiCf  Nsw  York, bj  whom  it  has  been  printed,  com- 


for  several  generations^  I  anticipate,  with  pleas- 
ing expectations,  that  retreat  in  which  I  prom- 
ise myself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the  sweet 
enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fel- 
low-citizens, the  benign  influence  of  good  }aws 
under  a  free  government — ^the  ever  favorite  ob- 
ject of  my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labors,  and  dangers.* 

plote.  The  readers  can  satisfy  themselves  in  relation  to  this 
matter,  by  referring  to  Mr.  Lenoxes  reprint;  in  the  appen- 
dices to  which  are  reproduced  the  statement  of  Mr.  Claj- 
poole;  the  report  of  Mr.  Sawle;  the  letter  of  Chief  Justice 
Jay,  and  Mr.  Bparks^  paper.  A  reference  may  also  be  made 
to  Bnllivan's  Familiar  Letters,  psge  115,  and  to  the  interest- 
ing discourse  of  the  Hon.  Luther  Bradlsh,  now  in  the  ar* 
chires  of  the  New  York  Historieal  Society. 


ELIAS  BOUDINOT. 


Of  Mr.  Bondinot^s  ancestors  hardly  any  thing  is  recorded.  His  grandfather  was  one  of  tht 
nnmeroos  Protestants  who  fled  from  France  to  America  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nanten 
His  father  died  in  the  year  1770,  and  all  that  is  known  of  his  mother  is,  that  she  was  of  Welsh 
descent.  He  was  horn  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  second  of  May,  1740.  After  receiving  a  dasaesl 
education,  such  as  the  colonies  at  that  period  afforded,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Richard  Stockton,'*'  an  eminent  lawyer  of  New  Jersey.  Soon  after  he  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  rose  to  distinction.  Early  in  life  he  married  the  eldest  sister 
of  his  law  preceptor,  hy  whom  he  had  an  only  daughter.  Mrs.  Bondinot  died  in  1808,  and  he 
was  a  second  time  married  to  a  lady  of  Now  York,  who  survived  him. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  difficulties  with  the  mother  country,  Mr.  Bondinot  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  colonies,  advocating  their  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  tyranny  and  tiie 
cruelties  of  the  ministry,  with  ahility  and  the  highest  patriotism.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  1^ 
the  Continental  Congress,  Commissary-general  of  prisoners,  and  during  the  same  year  he  wss 
elected  a  delegate  to  that  body  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  In  this  position  he  became  dis- 
tinguished, being  in  November,  1782,  chosen  President  of  Congress.  In  that  capacity,  subse- 
quently, ho  signed  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  secured  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
Soon  after  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  on  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution in  1789,  he  was  again  elevated  to  a  seat  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  where  he  re- 
mained, by  re-elections,  during  the  succeeding  six  years,  taking  an  important  part  in  the  delib- 

*  BiCHABD  Stockton  was  bom  at  PrincctoiL,  Now  Jersey,  on  tho  Ist  of  Ootober,  1780.  IIU  anoestora  emigrated  htn 
England  at  an  early  period  of  tho  colony.  John  Stockton,  his  father,  was  a  gentleman  of  extensive  fortnnei  and  a  U^ 
character,  a  great  benefactor  to  tho  Colli-go  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  many  years  a  Judge  in  the  Coart  of  Common  PlMi,iB 
the  county  of  Somerset  lie  acquired  his  education  at  an  academy  in  Nottingham,  Maryland,  under  the  charge  of  thaSev. 
Samuel  Finley.  lie  graduated  at  New  Jersey  College ;  road  law  with  David  Ogden,  of  Newark ;  was  admitted  to  the  btf 
in  August,  1754,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession.  His  practice  gradually  increased;  ^aa  an  eloqwit 
and  accomplished  advocate,  he  had  no  competitor.^  In  1766  ho  visited  England,  where  he  was  received  with  mneh  attn* 
tion,  and  often  consulted  upon  the  affairs  of  the  colonies.  During  his  visit  ho  used  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  servlcee  of  Pt 
Witherspoon,  for  tho  college  of  his  native  State,  and  was  sucecssfuL  Dr.  Witherspoon  became  the  preaident  of  that  iaiti* 
tution  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Finley.  Mr.  Stockton  remained  abroad  some  fifteen  months.  The  year  following  his  ntm  ki 
was  made  a  member  of  Council,  and  in  1774  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  He  waa  a  member  of  tte 
Congress  of  1776,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  During  the  war  he  suffered  tho  greatest  diatre«ca.  Uii 
residence  at  Princeton  was  directly  in  tho  route  of  tho  British  army,  in  its  triumphant  march  through  New  Jersey.  Bis 
home  was  soon  the  scene  of  desolation ;  his  estate  was  laid  waste,  his  property  pillaged  and  destroyed.  Compelled  to  If 
with  his  wife  and  children  to  a  place  of  safety,  ho  sought  refligo  in  tho  house  of  an  old  fHond,  in  the  county  of  MonmAotk 
But  the  place  of  his  retreat  was  soon  discovered  by  a  party  of  refugee  royalists,  who  droned  him  ftt>m  his  bed  at  nifkt; 
subjected  him  to  every  species  of  insult  and  indignity ;  exposed  him  to  all  tho  severity  of  a  most  inclement  seasoa;  uA 
hurried  him  to  New  York,  where  he  was  thrown  into  the  common  Jail  Ilis  treatment  here  was  so  severe  as  to  eallftr 
the  interposition  of  Congress ;  and  after  his  release  his  health  waa  so  broken  that  he  never  recovered.  Ho  died  on  the  SSlk 
of  February,  1781,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  He  married  the  sister  of  Elias  Bondinot,  and  left  two  sons  and  fcar 
daughters.  Mrs.  Stockton  was  a  woman  of  highly-cultivated  mind,  and  of  excellent  literary  taste.  She  was  the  anther  d 
several  poetical  productions,  many  of  which  evince  no  ordinary  merit— A>v  Jeraeff  JlUtorical  OotUcHotu^  fdL  1^ 
pp.  190-202. 
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rations  of  that  body.    On  leaving  that  station,  in  1796,  he  was  appointed,  by  President 
Washington,  Director  of  the  National  Mint,  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Rittenhonse,*  in  which  office 
le  continued  until  1805,  performing  its  duties  with  such  fidelity  and  ability  as  commanded  uni- 
rersal  confidence.    Resigning  his  office,  he  retired  from  all  public  life,  and  settled  in  Burlington, 
fTew  Jersey,  where  "  he  passed  his  time  in  literary  pursuits,  liberal  hospitality,  and  active  at- 
tention to  the  best  interests  of  his  country  and  of  the  church  of  Christ,  for  which  he  was  ever 
distingnished/'    At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  united  himself  in  full  communion  with  the 
Christian  church,  devoting  himself  to  the  exercise  of  a  liberal  public  and  private  charity,  and 
imiformly  continuing  a  zealous  and  exemplary  professor  of  religion  to  the  day  of  his  death.    He 
was  a  trustee  and  a  munificent  benefactor  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  founding,  in  that  insti- 
tation,  an  extensive  and  valuable  cabinet  of  natural  history,  besides  bequeathing  to  it  at  his 
death  a  large  sum  of  money  and  valuable  tracts  of  land. 

In  1812  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  on  the  organization 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1816,  he  was  chosen  its  first  president  In  accepting  that 
office  he  wrote :  ^^  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  accept  the  appointment  of  President  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  as  the  greatest  honor  that  could  have  been  conferred  on  me  this 
sde  of  the  grave.''  A  short  time  after  he  presented  that  society  with  ten  thousand  dollars,  thus 
flflbctoally  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  that  important  moral  agency,  whose  powerful  and 
(Peering  influence  is  now  felt  in  all  the  corners  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Boudinot  evinced  a  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions,  particularly  in  reference  to 
Ikeahorigines  of  America.  In  1816  he  published  a  curious  work,  in  which  he  endeavored,  like 
lEr.  Ad!ur,t  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  the  American  Indians  were  the  descendants  of  the 
krt  tribes  of  Israel ;  I  and  when  the  Clierokee  youths  were  brought  to  the  school  of  the  Foreign 
IGnoQsin  1818,  one  of  them,  by  his  permission,  took  his  name.  He  continued  in  the  presi- 
dcceyofthe  Bible  Society  until  his  decease,  displaying  an  unremitting  interest  in  the  welfare 
cf  that  institution,  and  performing  the  duties  of  his  office  even  while  suffering  under  the  infirmi- 
tSei  of  a  very  advanced  age  and  acute  bodily  pain.  He  died  in  the  year  1821.  By  the  religion 
whidi  he  professed  he  was  supported  and  cheered  as  he  went  down  to  the  grave.  His  patience 
vas  unexhausted ;  his  faith  was  strong  and  triumphant.  Exhorting  those  around  him  to  rest 
in  Jesng  Christ,  as  the  only  ground  of  trust,  and  commending  his  daughter  and  only  child  to  the 
caw  of  bis  friends,  he  expressed  his  desire  to  go  in  peace  to  the  bosom  of  his  Father  in  heaven; 
ttd  his  last  prayer  was,  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit!  "  By  his  will,  Dr.  Boudinot,  after 
providing  suitably  for  his  only  daughter,  bequeathed  the  most  of  his  large  estate  to  those  objects 
▼Wch  had  been  dearest  to  him  through  life :  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.! 

^OiTld  RIttenhonse,  the  celebrated  mathcmatictfln,  was  lH>rn  at  Qermantown,  Pa.,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1782,  and  died 
^cf  Joae,  1796u  Tho  memoirs  of  his  life  were  published,  in  1813,  by  his  nephew,  William  Barton,  and  contain  yarions 
MtieMofmany  of  the  distinfoiished  contemporaries  of  Dr.  Rlttenhouse. 

t  JtmM  Adair  was  an  Indian  trailer,  and  for  many  years  resided  among  tho  southern  tribes,  principally  the  Chickiaaws 
■^Cherokees.  He  pabliahcd  a  UiMory  of  the  American  Jtidiang,  in  1776.  In  that  work  he  labored  to  show,  from  cer- 
tib  SQpposed  resemblances  in  manners  and  cnstoms.  the  descent  of  tho  aborigines  of  America  from  the  Jews.  The  most 
^'ilmble  part  of  his  work  is  in  his  vocabularies  of  Indian  dialects,  and  even  these  are  not  wholly  satiafiustory  to  the  ethno- 
l^tlcalstadent 

fThe  title  of  this  work  is,  "-4  Star  in  the  WeH;  or  a  humble  attempt  to  discover  the  long  loat  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel^ 
pnparaiory  to  their  return  to  their  beloeed  city  Jerusalem."'  Dr.  Boudinot  also  published,  in  1790,  The  Age  ofRwtUi' 
^;  or  the  Age  of  Reason  an  Age  of  Infidelity ;  subsequently  an  oration  before  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  which 
blachded  in  this  volume;  The  Second  Advent  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  the  Life  of  William  Tennent 

$  In  the  preparation  of  this  sketch,  the  editor  has  relied  mainly  on  the  facts  as  given  by  Mr.  Ilolmes,  in  his  invaloable 
•Aoaals  of  America,  and  the  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Bondinot's  life  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
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ORATION  BEFORE  THE  CINCINNATI. 


This  oration  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Boudinot, 
at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  agreeably  to  a 
resolution  of  the  State  Society  of  Cincinnati,* 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1793. 

Gentlemen,  Bbethben,  and  Fellow-Citi- 
zens: Having  devoutly  paid  the  sacrifice  of 
prayer  and  praise  to  that  Almighty  Being,  by 
whose  favor  and  mercy  this  day  is  peculiarly 
dedicated  to  the  commemoration  of  events 
which  fill  our  minds  with  joy  and  gladness,  it 
becomes  me,  in  obedience  to  the  resolutions  of 
our  Society,  to  aim  at  a  further  improvement 
of  this  festival,  by  leading  your  reflections  to 
the  contemplation  of  those  special  privileges 
which  attend  the  happy  and  important  situa- 
tion you  now  enjoy  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Is  there  any  necessity,  fellow-citizens,  to 
spend  your  time  in  attempting  to  convince  you 
of  the  policy  and  propriety  of  setting  apart  this 
anniversary,  for  the  purpose  of  remembering, 
with  gratitude,  the  unexampled  event  of  our 
political  salvation  ? 

The  cordial  testimony  you  have  borne  to  this 
institution  for  seventeen  years  past,  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  an  attempt  of  this  kind ;  and, 
indeed,  if  this  had  been  the  first  instance  of  our 
commemorating  the  day,  the  practice  of  all  na- 
tions and  of  all  ages,  would  have  given  a  sanc- 
tion to  the  measure. 

The  history  of  the  world,  as  well  sacred  as 
profane,  bears  witness  to  the  use  and  impor- 
tance of  setting  apart  a  day  as  a  memorial  of 
great  events,  whether  of  a  religious  or  political 
nature. 

No  sooner  had  the  great  Creator  of  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth  finished  his  almighty  work, 
and  pronounced  all  very  good,  but  he  sot  apart 
(not  an  anniversary,  or  one  day  in  a  year,  but) 
one  day  in  seven,  for  the  commemoration  of  his 
inimitable  power  in  producing  all  things  out  of 
nothing. 

The  deliverance  of  the  chihlren  of  Israel  from 
a  state  of  bondage  to  an  unreasonable  tyrant, 
was  perpetuated  by  the  eating  of  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  and  enjoining  it  to  their  posterity  as  an 
annual  festival  for  ever,  with  a  **  remember  this 
day,  in  whicli  ye  came  out  of  Egypt,  out  of  tlio 
house  of  bondage." 

The  resurrection  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
is  commemorated  by  keeping  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  not  only  as  a  certain  memorial  of  his 
first  coming  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  but  tlie 
positive  evidence  of  his  future  coming  in  glory. 

Lot  us  then,  my  friends  and  fellow-citizens, 
unite  all  our  endeavors  this  day,  to  remember, 
with  reverential  gratitude  to  our  supreme  Bene- 
factor, all  the  wonderful  things  he  has  done  for 


t  Bee  note  at  page  867. 


US,  in  a  miraculous  dehverance  from  a  seoond 
Egypt — another  house  of  bondage.  "  And  thoa 
shalt  show  thy  son  on  this  day,  saying  this  diy 
is  kept  as  a  day  of  joy  and  gladness,  beeauM 
of  the  great  things  the  Lord  has  done  for  ii% 
when  we  were  delivered  from  the  threateniDg 
power  of  an  invading  foe.  And  it  shall  be  a 
sign  unto  thee,  upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a  me- 
morial between  thine  eyes,  that  the  law  of  the 
Lord  may  be  in  thy  mouth,  for  with  a  strong 
hand  hast  thou  been  delivered  from  thine  ene- 
mies :  Thou  shalt  therefore  keep  this  ordinanod 
in  its  season,  from  year  to  year,  for  over." 

When  great  events  are  to  be  produced  in  this 
our  world,  great  exertions  generally  become 
necessary ;  men  are  tlierefore  usnally  raised  jxp, 
with  talents  and  powers  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  purposes  intended  by  Proyidenoe»  who  of- 
ten by  tneir  disinterested  services  and  extreme 
suiferings,  become  the  wonder  as  well  as  the 
examples  of  their  generation. 

The  obligations  of  mankind  to  these  worthy 
characters,  increase  in  proportion  to  the  impw- 
tance  of  the  blessings  purchased  by  their  labonL 

It  is  not  then  an  unreasonable  expectstioa 
which,  I  well  know,  generally  prevails,  Ihii 
this  day  should  be  usually  devoted  to  the  per- 
petuating and  respectfully  remembezing  the 
dignified  characters  of  those  great  men,  with 
whom  it  has  been  our  honor  to  claim  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  fellow-citizens, — men  who 
have  purchased  our  present  joyfid  circnmstaa- 
COS  at  the  invaluable  price  of  their  blood. 

But  you  must  also  acknowledge  with  me, 
that  this  subject  has  been  so  fully  considered, 
and  so  ably  handled  by  those  eloquent  and  en- 
lightened men  who  have  gone  before  me  in  this 
honorable  path,  that  had  their  superior  abilities 
fallen  to  my  lot,  I  could  do  but  little  more  than 
repeat  the  substance  of  their  observations  and 
vary  their  language. 

Forgive  me,  ye  spirits  of  my  worthy,  depart- 
ed feUow-citizens  I  Patriots  o&the  first  magni- 
tude, whose  integrity  no  subtle  arts  of  bribeiT 
and  corruption  could  successfully  assail;  ana 
whose  fortitude  and  perseverance  no  difficnltiee 
or  dangers  could  intimidate!  Whose  labors 
and  sufferings  in  the  common  cause  of  our 
country — whose  exploits  in  the  field  and  wis- 
dom in  the  cabinet,  I  have  often  been  witncsi 
to,  during  a  cruel  and  distressing  war  I    Forgive, 

0  Warren,  Montgomery  I  and  all  the  nameiesi 
heroes  of  your  illustrious  group !    Forgive,  thst 

1  omit  on  the  present  occasion,  to  follow  the 
steps  of  those  compatriots  who  have  preceded 
me,  but  had  rather  spend  this  sacred  hoar  in 
contemplating  those  great  purposes  which  ani- 
mated your  souls  in  the  severe  conflict,  and  far 
which  you  fought  and  bled  I 

Were  you  present  to  direct  this  day's  medi- 
tations, would  you  not  point  to  your  scarred 
limbs  and  bleeding  breasts,  and  loudiy  call  npon 
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08  to  reward  your  toils  and  sufferings,  by  forci- 
Uj  inculcating  and  improving  those  patriotic 
principles  and  practices  which  led  you  to  those 
Doble  achievements  that  secured  the  blessings 
we  now  enjoy  ? 

Yes,  ye  martyrs  to  liberty !  ye  band  of  he- 
roes I  je  once  worthy  compatriots  and  fellow- 
dtiiensl  We  will  obey  your  friendly  sugges- 
tion, and  greatly  prize  that  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, purchased  by  your  united  exertions, 
ai  the  most  invaluable  gem  of  our  eartlily 
crown! 

Tbe  late  revolution,  my  respected  audience, 
ii  which  we  this  day  rejoice,  is  big  with  events 
fintare  daily  unfolding  themselves  and  pressing 
k  tfaiek  succession,  to  the  astonishment  of  a 
wondering  world ! 

It  bas  ^n  marked  with  the  certain  charac- 
UMe  of  a  divine  over-ruling  hand,  in  that  it 
wislnrought  about  and  perfected  against  all 
kaman  reasoning,  and  apparently  against  all 
lunnan  hope ;  and  that  in  the  very  moment  of 
time  when  all  Europe  seemed  ready  to  be 
plonged  into  commotion  and  distress. 

Divine  Providence,  throughout  the  govem- 
nwDt  of  this  world,  appears  to  have  impressed 
maaj  great  events  with  the  undoubted  evidence 
of  his  own  almighty  arm.  He  putteth  down 
kingdoms  and  he  setteth  up  whom  he  pleoseth, 
lad  it  has  been  literally  verified  in  us,  that, 
"no  king  prevaileth  by  the  power  of  his  own 
itnogth?' 

The  first  great  principle  established  and  se- 
•wed  by  our  revolution,  and  which  since  seems 
to  be  pervading  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ; 
ttd  which  should  be  most  zealously  and  caro- 
fcUy  improved  and  gloried  in  by  us,  is  tlio  ra- 
twud  equality  and  rights  of  men,  as  men  and 
citizens. 

I  do  not  mean  to  hold  up  the  absurd  idea 
^Hilged  upon  us,  by  the  enemies  of  this  valua- 
Me  principle,  and  which  contains  in  it,  inevita- 
^ destruction  to  every  government,  "that  all 
JOen  are  equal  as  to  acquired  or  adventitious 
'ighta."  Men  must  and  do  continually  differ  in 
tiieir  genius,  knowledge,  industry,  integrity  and 
activity. 

Their  natural  and  moral  characters — tlieir 
Hrtnesand  vices — their  abilities,  natural  and  ac- 
ydred — ^together  with  favorable  opportunities 
w  exertion,  will  always  make  men  different 
Baong  themselves,  and  of  course  create  a  pre- 
ftrinency  and  superiority  one  over  another. 
&t  the  equality  and  rights  of  men  here  con- 
templated are  natural,  essential,  and  unalienable, 
■qA  as  the  security  of  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
Tbese  should  be  the  firm  foundation  of  every 
good  government,  as  they  will  apply  to  all  na- 
tions, at  all  times,  and  may  properly  be  called 
•universal  law.  It  is  apparent  that  every  man 
is  bom  with  the  same  right  to  improve  the  tai- 
nt committed  to  him,  for  the  use  and  benefit 
tf  society,  and  to  be  respected  accordingly. 

We  are  all  the  workmanship  of  the  same  di- 
me Land.  With  our  Creator,  abstractly  con- 
idered,  there  are  neither  kings  nor  subjects, — 


masters  nor  servants,  otherwise  than  stewards 
of  his  appointment,  to  serve  each  other  accord- 
ing to  our  different  opportunities  and  abilities, 
and  of  course  accountable  for  the  manner  in 
which  we  pertbrm  our  duty, — ^he  is  no  respecter 
of  persons, — ^he  beholds  all  with  an  equal  eye, 
and  although  ^^  order  is  heaven^s  first  law,"  and 
he  has  made  it  essential  to  every  good  govern- 
ment, and  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  every 
community,  that  there  should  be  distinctions 
among  members  of  the  same  society,  yet  this 
difference  is  originally  designed  for  the  service, 
benefit,  and  best  good  of  the  whole,  and  not  for 
tLoir  oppression  or  destruction.* 

It  is  our  duty  then,  as  a  people,  acting  on 
principles  of  universal  application,  to  convince 
mankind  of  the  truth  and  practicability  of 
them,  by  carrying  them  into  actual  exercise  for 
the  happiness  of  our  fellow-men,  without  suffer- 
ing to  be  perverted  to  oppression  or  licentious- 
ness. 

The  eyes  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  fast 
opening,  and  the  inliabitants  of  this  globe,  not- 
withstanding it  is  3000  years  since  the  promul- 
gation of  that  invaluable  precept,  '^  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  are  but  just  be- 
ginning to  discover  their  brotherhood  to  each 
other,  and  that  all  men,  however  different  with 
regard  to  nation  or  color,  have  an  essential  in- 
terest in  each  other's  welfare. 

Let  it  then  be  our  peculiar,  constant  care 
and  vigilant  attention,  to  inculcate  this  sacred 
principle,  and  to  hand  it  down  to  posterity,  im- 
j)roved  by  every  generous  and  liberal  practice, 
tliat  while  we  are  rejoicing  in  our  own  political 
and  religious  privileges,  we  may  with  pleasure 
contemplate  the  happy  period,  when  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  shall  join  in  the  triumph  of 
this  day,  and  one  universal  anthem  of  praise 
shall  arise  to  the  universal  Creator  in  return 
for  the  general  joy. 

Another  essential  ingredient  in  the  happiness 
we  enjoy  as  a  nation,  and  which  arises  from  the 
princii)les  of  the  revolution,  is  the  right  that 
every  i)eoplo  have  to  govern  themselves  in  such 
manner  as  thoy  judge  best  calculated  for  the 
common  benefit. 

It  is  a  princii)le  interwoven  with  <nir  consti- 
tution, and  not  one  of  the  least  l>lc>^in;xs  pur- 
chased by  that  glorious  struggle,  to  ilio  com- 
memoration of  which  this  day  is  specially  de- 
voted, that  every  man  has  a  natural  right  to  be 
governed  by  laws  of  his  own  making,  either  in 
person  or  by  his  representative ;  and  that  no 
authority  ought  justly  to  be  exercised  over 
him,  that  is  not  derived  from  the  people,  of 
whom  he  is  one. 

*  LaotantiuA,  lib.  5,  cap.  15,  fol.  890,  speaking  of  the  unlTor- 
Bal  equality  of  mankind,  says :  ^' JSquitatem  dico— so  cum 
cccteris  coequandi,  quam  Cicero  a'cqiiabilitatem  vocat — ^Dcus 
enim,  qui  homines  gonerat  &  inspirat,  omncs  ircquos,  id  est 
par<»  osso  voluit:  Eamdem  conditioncm  vlTcndi  omnibus 
posuit,  omnes  ad  sapicntiam  gonuit:  omnibus  immortali- 
tatcm  spopondit  Nemo  apud  eum  servus  est,  nemo 
dominus.'' 


' 
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This,  fellovr-oitizens,  is  a  most  important, 
practical  principle,  fimt  camed  into  comploto 
eiecatioQ  bj  the  United  States  of  America, 

I  tremble  for  the  event,  wliile  I  glory  in  tlie 
SQ^eot. 

To  yon,  ye  eitiTens  of  Americal  do  the  in- 
babitants  of  the  earth  look  witli  eager  attention 
for  the  saccem  of  a  measiire  on  which  their 
happiness  and  prosperity  bo  manifoaUy  depend. 

TousB  the wordsof a fanious foreigner,  "You 
are  become  the  hope  of  human  nature,  and 
ought  to  become  its  great  example.  The  asy- 
Inra  opened  in  yotir  land  for  the  oppressed  of 
all  nations  must  console  the  earth." 

On  your  virtue,  jiatriotiBm,  integrity,  and 
rabmliwion  to  the  laws  of  yoar  own  making, 
and  tlie  goyemment  of  your  own  choice,  do  the 
hopea  of  men  rest  with  prayers  and  supiilico- 
tjons  for  a  ha]>py  issue. 

Bo  not,  therefore,  careless,  indolent,  or  inat- 
tentive, in  the  enereiae  of  any  right  of  citiEen- 
ehip.  Let  no  duty,  howerer  small,  or  seem- 
inriy  of  little  importance,  be  neglected  by  yon. 

Ever  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  parts  that  form 
the  whole,  and  fractions  conatitnte  the  unit. 
Good  government  generally  begins  in  the  fam- 
ily, and  if  the  moral  character  of  a  people  once 
degenerates,  their  political  character  must  soon 
follow. 

A  friendly  oonsiderotion  of  our  fellow-oiti- 
zens,  who  by  onr  free  choice  become  the  public 
servants,  and  manage  the  affairs  of  oar 
oonntry,  ia  but  a  reasonable  return  I 
diligence  and  care  in  our  service. 

The  most  enlightened  and  zealous  of 
lie  servants,  can  do  little  without  the  t 
of  private  citizens  to  perfect  what  they  do  but 
form  as  it  wore  in  embryo.  Tlie  highest  offi- 
cers of  our  government  are  bnt  the  first  servants 
of  the  people  and  always  in  their  power:  they 
have,  therefore,  a  just  claim  to  a  fair  and  can- 
did eiperiment  of  the  plans  they  form  and  the 
laws  they  enact  for  the  public  weal.   Too  much 


r  their 


ble  story,  bnt  pradently  mark  the 
public  measures,  and  judge  of  t 

I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  i 
lively  attention  to  the  conduct 
A  prudent  Enspicion  of  pablie 
great  security  to  a  republican  go- 
a  line  should  be  drawn  between 
critical  examination  into  the  prii 
fecta  of  re^lnr  systems  after  a  1 
trial,  and  a  captious,  disooatent 
riona  l«niper,  which  leads  to  t 
every  proposition  in  which  we  h 
mediate  hand ;  and  raise  obstoc 
plans  of  government,  without  ■ 
experiment.  It  is  generally  ch 
this  disposition,  to  find  fault  witi 
a  better  plan  for  consideration. 

We  Bhoold  not  forget  that  < 
large,  and  our  fellow-citizeDB  of 
ners,  interests,  and  habits.  Tbi 
be  ri^ht,  must  be  equal  and  gen 
the  differing  interests  most  be 
brotherly  conciliation  and  forbe 
ually  eserciacd,  if  we  will  jndge 
of  tliot«  measures  that  respeet  a  i 

While  wo  thus  enjoy  as  a  c 
blessings  of  the  social  compact 

'  all  endeavoring  to  secni 
■'  I,  purchased  by  the 
brethren  who  fell  i 
conflict;  let  ns  also  be  careful  to 
promote  a  liberality  and  bea«v< 
towards  those  whom  they  have  1 
whose  unhappy  fate  it  has  been  I 
ier  proportion  of  the  expensive  p 
loss  of  husbands,  parents  or  eh 
their  only  support  and  hope  in  V 

Mankind,  considered  as  bretli 
dear  to  each  other;  but,  felloi 
have  together  braved  the  com 
who  have  fought  side  by  side,— ■ 
gied  tlieir  blood  togethei 


le  privileges,  i 
inds  of  our  br 
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The  war-worn  soldiers,  reduced  to  the  ca-  their  sntforings  and  porsoveranco,  now  rousea 

Anitiefl  of  a  seven  years^  .arduous  service,  now  the  patriotic  lire.    They  again  rejoice  in  the 

lolemnly  pause  and  reflect  on  the  peculiarity  event ;  they  unite  in  a  Arm,  indissoluble  bond, 

if  their  critical  situation.    The  ravages  of  war  ^^  gratefully  to  commemorate  the*  event,  which 

lad  been  extended  through  a  country  dearer  to  gave  independence  to  America, — ^to  inculcate 

hem  than  life,  and  thereby  prevented  that  to  latest  ages  the  duty  of  laying  down  in  peace, 

imple  provision  in  service  or  reasonable  re-  arms  assumed  for  public  defence  in  war, — to 

xxmpenfle  on  their  return  to  private  life,  that  continue  their  mutual  friendship,  which  com- 

imdenoe  required    and  gratitude  powerfuUy  menccd  under  the  pressure  of  common  dangers, 

lietated.  and  to  effectuate  every  act  of  beneficence,  dic- 

They  thought  that  the  distresses  of  the  army  tated  by  a  8])irit  of  brotherly  kindness  to  any 

ltd  before  been  brought  to  a  point.     "  That  of  their  number  and  their  families,  who  might 

Siey  had  borne  all  that  men  could  bear ;  their  unfortunately  be  under  the  nedlssity  of  receiv- 

property  expended — ^their  private  resources  at  ing  them ;  ^^  and  by  this  unanimous  act  establish 

m  end — ^their  friends  wearied  out  and  disgusted  this  sacred  truth,  '^  that  the  glory  of  soldiers 

with  incessant  applications."   But  another  trial,  cannot  be  well  completed  without  acting  well 

nrerer  than  all,  still  awaits  them ;  they  are  now  the  part  of  citizens." 

te  be  disbanded  and  a  separation  to  take  place  This,  gentlemen,  is  your  origin  as  a  Society — 

more  distressing  than  every  former  scene !   Till  the  source  from  whence  you  sprang,  and  this 

BOW  the  severe  conflict  was  unseen  or  unat-  day  we  are  carrying  on  the  work  first  begun  in 

tended  to.    Poverty  and  the  gratitude  of  their  tlieso  social  principles.* 

comtry  are  their  only  reward.  With  a  heart  filled  with  unfeigned  gratitude 

Trae,  they  are  to  return  to  their  friends  and  to  the  author  of  all  our  mercies,  and  overflow- 

fiflow-citizens  with  blessings  on  their  heads,  ing  with  the  most  afiVctionate  friendship  toward 

The  general  liberty  and  independence  are  now  yon,  suffer  me  to  congratulate  you  on  this  sev- 

lecnred, — ^but  yet  want  and  dire  distress  stare  enteenth  anniversary  of  our  happy  indepen- 

msDj  in  the  face.    They  are  to  return  to  wives  dence.    Long,  long,  even  to  the  remotest  ages, 

nd  children,  long  used  to  dependence  on  the  may  the  citizens  of  tliis  rising  empire  enjoy  the 

odd  hand  of  charity,  in  hopes  of  a  sure  support  triumph  of  this  day;  may  they  never  forget  the 

from  the  success  of  the  common  cause,  when  invaluable  price  which  it  costs,  as  well  as  the 

tiieir  husband,  father  or  child  returned  glorious  great  j)nrposes  for  which  it  was  instituted,  and 

inm  the  field  of  conquest.    Alas  I  these  fiat-  may  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  first  principles 

teriDg  hopes  now  are  no  more.  of  our  constitution  on  this  anniversary,  bo  a 

Their  country's  exhausted  treasury  cannot  constant  source  of  security  and  permanence  to 

rield  them  even  the  hard-earned  pittance  of  a  the  rising  fabric  I    May  the  rights  of  man  and 

oldier-s  pay.    Being  urged  on  one  hand  by  the  the  purity  of  a  free,  cner;retio,  and  independent 

abtle  pois^m  of  inflammatory,  violent  and  art-  povcrnmont  be  continually  clierislicd  and  pro- 

ol  ad^lre^ises,  under  the  specious  mask  of  pro-  nioted  by  every  son  of  Cincinnatus !     May  the 

ended  friendship,  (the  last  expiring  effort  of  a  remembrance  of  tlioso  worthy  heroes,  once  our 

onqaered  foe,) — warned  on  the  other  hand  by 

he  experience,  wisdom,   and  rational   conduct  •  The  Society  of  tho  Cincinnati  was  established  in  1733. 

»f  their  beloved  commander,  their  father  and  On  tho  tenth  of  May  of  that  year,  oincors  ft-om  the  sovoral 

Ol^-tried  friend, — they  solemnly  deliberate.  regiinonts  of  the  respective  linos  of  the  American  army,  met 

Some    guardian    angel,    perhaps    the    happy  at  the  cantonment  on  Hudson  rivor,  where  proiKMHils  were 

^nins  of  America,  ever  attendant  on  the  object  re*^  *nd  a  committee  apiiolntod  to  prepare  a  plan  of  eatab- 

>f  her  care,  raises  the  drooping  head,  wipes  tho  lisbment.    On  the  thirteenth  instant  a  plan  was  submitted, 

ndignant,  falling  tear  from  the  hardy  soldier's  "»*i  adopted,  the  principles  of  which  were : 

ye,  and  suggests  the  happy  expedient  I  "^'^  incessant  attention  tr>  preserve  inviolate  those  ex- 

Brotherly  affection  produces  brotheriy  re-  '^^^'^  ^^^'^  **°^  liberties  of  human  nature,  for  which  they 

ief— the  victorious  bands  unite  together— they  ^^''*'  ^'"^^'^  *"^  ^^^'^'  '^"'^  '^''*'''"'  '^^"'^^  "''^  ^^»^  ""^  ^^* 

lftn>lso  the  infamous  idea^they  refuse  to  listen  "IJ^^  ^"'°«  **  *  ^"""  *°f  ^^  "'  ^  ^^*^^''*"«-       ,    ,  ^  , 

O  Uie  siren's  SOng-they  form  the  social   tie-  ,  ^^^  una  terablo  delermlnatton  to  promote  and  cherish 

.                A   •      XI                 •    •         jf               J.      /f  A^i^    '  between  the  respective  States,  that  union    and   national 

aey  cast  in  the  remammg  fragment  of  their  ,                          »    ♦!  t   v     •           i  ♦!,    *>  ^      u 

"'^                     1  .      i      1    i.      .   .  ^^y     .                     1  honor  so  necessary  to  their  hapnmess,  and  tho  future  dig- 

icanty  pay,  and  instead  of  seizmg  their  arms  an<l  „j    ^,^  ^^^  ^^^^^„       ,^^ 

tenanding  their  rights  by  menace  and  violence,  uto  render  permanent  the  cordial  affection  snbsLHting 

ttey  refuse  "to  lessen  the  dignity  or  sully  the  ^^^.^^  tho  officers.   This  spirit  win  dictate  brotherly  kind- 

^Ory  they  had  hitherto  maintained.      They  de-  ness  in  all  things,  and  particularly  extend  to  the  most  sub- 

termined  to  give  one  more  proof  of  unexampled  stantlal  nct^  of  bencflcenco,  acc<»r<llng  to  the  ability  of  tho 

patriotism  and  patient  virtue,  rising  superior  to  society,  towards  those  officers  and  their  families  who  unfor- 

tbe  pressure   of   their    complicated    SUfteringS,  tunately  may  bo  under  the  necessity  of  receivlnj:  it."* 

tnd  thereby  aflbrd  an  occasion  to  posterity  to  The  General  Society  of  Cincinnati,  "for  the  sake  of  tre- 

lay,  had  that  day  been  wanting,  the  world  had  quent  oommunlcatlon-s*'  was  divided  into  state  societies,  and 

not  seen  the  last  stage  of  political  perfection,  these  ajraln  into  districts,  under  tho  direction  of  the  Stato 

to  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  attain-  societies.   Some  of  theso  societies  still  (1857)  exist 

•  •• 

^S'  •  Bf  th«  proe««dlBg«  of  Um  New  York  Soelaty  of  tb«  CiiielnaAU, 

The  glorious  certainty  of  peace,  purchased  by  irabiub«4  la  mi. 
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beloved  companions,  whose  lives  they  did  not 
hold  dear,  when  required  for  their  country's 
safety,  animate  us  to  preserve  inviolate,  what 
they  purchased  at  so  high  a  rate  1  May  we,  by 
the  uniform  conduct  of  good  citizens  and  gen- 
erous, faithful  friends,  show  ourselves  worthy 
of  such  valuable  connections  I 

Long,  long  may  you  live  to  enjoy  the  reward 
of  your  labors,  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of 
this  honorable  anniversary;  and  after  a  long 
life  of  services  to  your  country,  usefulness  to 
your  Society,  and  happiness  to  yourselves,  may 
you  leave  your  feneration  in  the  full  enjojinent 
of  peace  and  a  sound  constitution,  justified  by 
experience,  for  the  example  of  which,  nations 
yet  unborn,  shall  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed  I 

And  now,  my  respected  audience,  we  appeal 
to  your  candor  and  generosity;  you  have  heard 
our  origin — ^you  have  known  our  conduct — 
our  Society  is  designed  for  the  happiness  and 
benefit  of  mankind — we  have  no  secrets — we 
claim  no  separate  privileges — ^we  ask  no  inde- 
pendent immunities — we  are  embarked  in  one 
common  cause  with  you — we  glory  in  one  per- 
fect political  equality, — all  we  wish  for,  is  the 
pleasure  of  renewing  ancient  friendships — of  the 
mutual  remembrance  of  past  labors  and  suffer- 
ings— ^the  liberal  exercise  of  that  celestial  prin- 
ciple, charity,  and  one  common  interest  with 
you  in  the  security  of  our  liberty,  property, 
and  independence. 

We  profess  to  be  a  band  of  brethren,  united 
to  our  fellow-citizens  by  every  tie  of  interest, 
gratitude,  and  love.  Let  us  then  go  hand  in 
hand  with  you,  in  looking  forward  to  the  happy 
state  of  our  country,  during  a  long  succession 
of  ages  yet  to  come. 

Wo  are  encouraged  in  tliis  animating  hope 
by  the  numerous  advantages  arising  to  us,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  from  the  happy  revolution  we 
commeniorate  this  day;  they  are  conspicuous 
in  every  quarter  to  which  the  view  can  be  di- 
rected. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  strong  hope 
of  every  community,  the  rising  generation,  the 
world  has  yet  enjoyed  nothing  equal  to  their 
advantages  and  future  prospects. 

The  road  to  honors,  riches,  usefulness,  and 
fame,  in  this  happy  country,  is  open  equally  to 
all.  Tlie  equality  of  citizens  in  its  true  sense 
must  raise  tiie  most  lively  hopes,  prompt  the 
noblest  exertions,  and  secure  a  certainty  of  suc- 
cess to  all,  who  shall  excel  in  the  service  of 
their  country',  without  respect  of  persons. 

The  meanest  citizen  of  America  educates  his 
beloved  child  with  a  well  founded  hoi)e,  that  if 
ho  should  become  e(iual  to  the  task,  he  may  ra- 
tionally asj>ire  to  the  command  of  our  annies, 
a  i)lace  in  the  cabinet,  or  even  to  the  filling  of 
the  presidential  chair ;  he  stands  on  equal  ground 
in  reprard  to  the  first  honors  of  the  State,  with 
the  richest  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  child  of  the  poorest  laborer,  by  enjoying 
the  means  of  education  (afi'orded  in  almost  every 
comer  of  this  happy  land)  is  trained  up  for,  and 
is  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  a  share  in  the 


legislation  of  the  Union  or  of  a  partioolar  State, 
with  as  much  confidence  as  the  noblest  sulject 
of  an  established  monarchy. 

This  is  a  peculiar  happiness  of  our  highly  &- 
vored  republic  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
proceeding  from  the  successM  revolutioii  in 
which  we  this  day  rejoice. 

Suffer  mo,  ye  fair  daughters  of  Kew  Jersey  t 
to  call  on  you  also  in  a  special  maimer,  to  add 
your  invigorating  smiles  to  the  mirth  and  fes- 
tivity of  this  day.  Our  happiness  can  be  but  half 
complete,  if  you  refuse  to  crown  the  whole  with 
your  kind  approbation. 

Have  you  not  at  all  times  and  do  yon  not  stiQ 
continue  to  participate  deeply  in  the  mnltiplied 
blessings  of  our  common  country  ?  Raised  from 
the  humiliating  state  of  your  sex  in  most  other 
countries,  you  also  breathe  the  sacred  air  of 
freedom,  and  nobly  unite  your  exertions  for  the 
general  good. 

The  Rights  of  Women  are  no  longer  strange 
sounds  to  an  American  ear;  they  are  now  heard 
as  familiar  terms  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States ;  and  I  devoutly  hope  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant^  when  we  ^all  find  them  dignifying, 
in  a  distinguishing  code,  the  jnrispmdence  of 
the  several  States  in  the  Union. 

But  in  your  domestic  character,  do  yon  not 
also  enjoy  the  most  delightAil  contemplations 
arising  from  the  Revolution  of  Seventeen  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-six? 

Can  you  look  on  the  children  of  yonr  tender- 
est  care,  and  refiect  on.  the  cheerfol  prospects 
opening  upon  them  through  life,  without  feeling 
the  most  lively  emotions  of  gratitude  for  the  in- 
estimable privileges  conferred  on  the  citizem 
of  America?  Are  not  your  resolutions  strength- 
ened and  your  endeavors  redoubled,  to  furnish 
them  with  every  qualification,  both  mental  and 
personal,  for  the  future  service  of  a  country  thns 
rendered  dear  to  you? 

But  your  share  of  the  joy  of  this  day  do« 
not  rise  from  a  single  source.    To  whom  are  we 
more  indebted  for  the  originof  our  present  hap- 
piness, than  to  your  delicate  and  discerning  sex? 
In  vain  did  Columbus,  our  great  founder  and 
discoverer,  after  settling  the  principles  of  his 
sound  philosophy,  aj)ply  to  the  wise  men  of 
his  country.    In  vain  did  he  solicit,  in  strains 
of  the  most  suppliant  humiliation,  the  dififerent 
thrones  of  Europe,  when  kings  considered  them- 
selves as  God's  vicegerents  here  below ;  despis- 
ed by  the  ignorant — traduced  by  the  malevo- 
lent— contemned  by  the  great — ^laughed  at  by 
pretended  philosophers — and  trifled  with  by  the 
arrogance  of  ministers  and  their  hirelings;  all 
his  hopes  and  those  of  a  New  World  hai  at 
last,  sunk  in  despair,  and  we,  this  day,  mipht 
have  mingled  our  fate  with  the  slaves  of  ihe 
Old  World,  had  not  the  penetrating  wis<loniaDd 
persevering  magnanimity  of  the  fair,  but  un- 
daunted Isabella,  the  ornament  of  your  sex, 
and  the  jealousy  of  ours,  saved  this  We<iorn 
World  from  the  oblivion  of  more  than  five  thou- 
sand years.    Did  she  employ  the  excess  of  use- 
less treasures  in  this  happy  adventure?  Kol— 
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ifter  the  refusal  of  her  husband — despising  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  our  tmly  invaln- 

the  appendages  of  brilliant  royalty,  when  com-  able  constitution, — ^to  respect  and  attention  to 

ptfea  with  the  general  good  of  mankind,  her  magistrates  of  our  own  choice ;  and  finally,  by 

eolirged  mind,  incapable  of  being  confined  by  our  example  as  well  as  precept,  add  to  the  real 

the  uukokles  of  the  age,  found  a  resource  in  happiness  of  our  fellow-men  and  the  particular 

hff  costly  jewels,  which  she  freely  offered  as  glory  of  our  common  country, 

a  pledge,  to  accomplish  the  fflorious  discovery  Aiid  may  these  great  principles  in  the  end 

of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  globe  I  become  instrumental  in  bringing  about  liiat 

To  your  sex,  then,  ladies,  are  we  obliged  to  happy  state  of  the  world,  when,  from  every 

jieid  the  palm :  had  this  great  event  depended  human  breast,  joined  by  the  grand  chorus  of 

iltogetiher  on  our  sex,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  the  skies,  shall  arise  with  the  profoundest  rev- 

whtf  our  united  fate  had  been  at  this  moment  erence,  tiiat  divinely  celestial  anthem  of  uni- 

iutead  of  our  present  agreeable  employment,  versal  praise, — ^^  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ; 

ire  might  have  oeen  hewers  of  wood  and  draw-  peace  on  earth ;  good  will  towards  men."* 

m  of  water  to  some  mighty  Pharaoh^  whose    

tender  mercies  would  have  been  cruelty.  Your  *  ShorOy  after  tho  delivery  of  this  oration  it  was  pnb- 

3^  then,  my  fair  auditory,  to  a  large  portion  llahed,  and,  in  the  following  language  dedicated  to  General 

the  general  joy,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  Washington :  **The  great  respect  duo  to  jonr  public  charao- 

Cf  a  superior  kind.  ^'>  ^  the  first  servant  of  a  nation  of  freemen,  greatlj 

Do  you,  my  worthy  fellow-citizens,  of  every  lielgl^tened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  aoilablenoss  of  your  de- 

dewription,  wish  for  more  lasting  matter  of  Port™ent  in  private  Ufe,  have  been  additional  argoments 

pkarare  and  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  ^^^  ™®  *^  dedicate  an  oration  to  you,  which,  however  In- 

mt  events  brought  to  your  minds  this  day?  adequate  to  the  purpose,  was  designed  to  promote  a  reverence 

SrtOld,  then,  your  views  to  a  distant  period  of  1^'  "^^^  ^f/  revolution,  in  which  Divine  Providence  has 

fctnre  time      Look  forward  a  few  vpara.  anrl  ^"""^  P^®***^  ^  ™*^®  ^'^'^  ^  peculiar  an  Instrument 

IIHTO  tune.     LOOK,  lorwara  a  lew  years,  ana  ,,  ^  ^^          recurrence  to  the  first  principles  of  our  consti- 

behold  our  extended   forests  (now  a  pathle^  ^utlon,  a^d  from  thence  to  inculcate  S.e  necessity  of  a  free, 

l^eraess)  converted  into  fruitful  fields  and  Ann,  and  energetic  govermnont,  in  which  liberty  shall  rl« 

hl^r  towns,   ^  Take    into    view    the    pleasing  superior  to  licentiousness,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  become 

awes  Of  our  immense  lakes,  united  to  the  At-  the  best  evidence  of  attachment  to  tiie  independence  of  our 

IIIBIO  States  by  a  thousand  winding  canals,  and  common  country,  cannot  but  meet  with  your  approbation. 

fteintified  with  rising  cities,  crowded  with  in-  "This  is  the  great  object  designed  by  Instituting  the  annl- 

JBDIierable  peaceful  fleets,  transporting  the  rich  versary  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 

produce  from  one  coast  to  another.  and  seventy-six,  as  a  festival,  to  be  sacredly  observed  by 

Add  to  all  this,  what  must  most  please  every  every  true  American.    This  is  the  day  chosen  by  the  de- 

tomtne  and  benevolent  mind,  the  ample  pro-  fenders  of  our  country,  your  friends  and  companions  in  arms, 

iBOn  thus  made  by  the  God  of  all  flesh,  for  to  meet  together  and  rejoice  in  the  recollection  of  past  la- 

le  reception  of  tho  nations  of  the  earth,  flying  ^"»  -^^^iU  thoy  receive  the  glorious  reward  of  their  services, 

am  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  despots  ^7  looking  forward  to  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Union, 

'the  Old  World,  and  sav,  if  the  prophecies  of  secured  by  their  united  exertions. 

Knent  times  are  not  hastening  to  a  fulfilment,  ""  "^»«  ^"""^  *  *^^^^  *^*^  *^  J*^^"^®  ™*8^^  ^®  *™- 

hen  this  wilderness  shall  blossom  as  a  rose—  ^^''''''^  ^  continue  those  principles  to  posterity,  which  led 

«  heathen  be  given  to  the  Gre<it  Redeemer  as  ^J"°*,^°  ^"^^  ^°  ^^'^f  ^  ^'  "^*^^'  ^^«*  invaluable  privUeges, 

is  inheritance,  and  these  uttermost  parts  of  that^^<^  »<x=i«;y ''^  this  sute  instituted  an  oration  on  this 

le  earth  for  his  possession  anniversary,  to  commemorate  tho  successful  result  of  their 

Who  knows  b^  the  country  for  which  we  »"«[f  "f'^^l  ^  perpetuate  a  constitution  founded  on  tiie 

*       i-x       J  \i    1              y      ^    P.      \  rights  of  men,  as  men  and  citizens. 

ave  fought  and  bled,  may  hereafter  become  a  „  y^^^  ^^.^  „  their  head,  must  c^joy,  m  a  very  peculiar 

leatreof  greater  events  than  yet  have  been  manner,  the  contemplation  of  these  blessings,  and  to  you 

Down  to  mankind  ?  every  attempt  in  this  important  service  will  be  most  properly 

May  these  invigorating  prospects  lead  us  to  dedicated. 

he  exercise  of  every  virtue,   religious,   moral  "Long  may  you  personallyexperience  their  benign  eflfects 

Od  political.     May  we  be  roused  to  a  circum-  —long  may  you  live  to  testify,  by  a  successftil  practice,  tho 

jpect  conduct, — to  an  exact  obedience  to  the  truth  of  the  theory  established  by  your  struggles  In  tha 

laws  of  our  own  making, — to  the  preservation  cause  of  universal  liberty." 


TCT.TAa  BOUDINOT. 


NON-FNTERCOURSE  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Os  the  eleventh  of  April,  17D4,  the  House  of 
Representatives  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  tlie  motion  of  the 
Eeventli  instant,*  Mr.  Boudinot  rose  and  s&id: 


Me.  CnAiBiiAX,^ — When  the  fate  of  a  nation 
of  as  mucli  consequence  as  the  United  Status, 
ai)peara  to  be  suspended  on  a  vote,  the  least  to 
he  expected  from  gentlemen  is,  to  act  with 
iroedoni,  deliberation,  and  independence.  I 
suppuee  I  Bhall  he  ainoug  tliose,  who,  at  the 
taking  of  the  question,  will  prohab)/  be  found 
in  Uie  minority.  This  will  he  iiijr  vote,  if  I  am 
convinced  tliat  1  shall  be  single  and  alone.  I 
feel  myself  deepi;  and  serionsl^  affected  with 
a  view  of  the  precipice,  on  which,  in  mj  appre- 
hension, niy  country  »eems  to  stand,  and  I  wish, 
for  my  own  part,  tu  take  a  full  and  deliberate 
view  of  it,  before  I  join  in  precipitating  a  leap 
that  may  nut  odd  to  her  safety  or  happiness. 
Keosoning,  and  not  declanioliou,  is  to  bo  ex- 
pected from  gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  measure 
under  euuxideraliiui. 

I  shall  address  myself  to  the  judgments,  and 
not  to  the  ]>as»iuns  of  the  committee.  I  ac- 
knowledge it  may  full  to  my  lot  tu  mistake  the 
true  and  essential  interests  of  my  country ;  hnt 
if  this  faliould  be  the  csae,  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  it  will  arise  from  tlio  most 
bUDest  and  upright  intentions.  Jt  is,  therefore, 
on  these  principles  that  I  shall  ]irocoed  in 
giving  my  o]>inion  on  the  iinpurtaiit  resolution 
uii  the  table. 

But,  hff.ire  I  proceed  fnrtlier,  I  nmst  not 
foip;i  tilt  respectful  ciimtiliment  iiaid  vesterdnr, 
by  my  limiorabie  friend  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Smith),  to  inv  moibration  and  gray  hairs; 
indeed.  I  .-should  n<it  liuvo  taken  it  to  mvsi'lt, 
ai  1  have  the  hntior  of  hoving  white  inslend 
of  gray  liiiii's.  hud  not  Mr.  >S.'s  attention 
iMien  iinmediately  lixed  on  inc.  If  either  age 
or    moderation    will    couiniund    my    wurihy 

*Tha  nwllun  waa  iiiibiiil(ti''l  b]' Almhaiii  Clirk,  *  nwm- 
Ikt  [Rini  S^w  Junvy.  uhI,  lirlni;  ■nii-wlcl,  ituvi  t  li<'  Uouu 
00  Ihf  tH.-Dly-flnt  or.V|<l1l,1»4.  It  !•  »  fulluwa;  -«f- 
talral.  That  unlll  Ihr  EPi%cmiiwiit  uf  tin-mt  nrllala  glull 
«UM  rrfUtiillrm  In  W  niiilr  Airil!  ]iff>witHl<1upiu»'i>i>nt- 
tilnnl  lijr  tlic  riliA'AH  iif  tbe  Unlli'il  t<tiiteji  friini  «nu«I  Tvt- 
•cK  oT  ftum  unf  prrwin  or  iH-riuiii.  Drtlnu  nmlrr  mnin[><l.>D 
or  ntkirtlj-  <>r  Ihr  ItrttL^h  klnx^  niulmry  ^>  this  lawn  ,it  at- 
tlon.^  mil  In  Thilillon  iiT  Uir  tklili  iif  nunlnillly;  mil  lUu, 
antU  lU  thii  iHHta  now  lu'lil  ind  ilctilnnl  hr  th»  Uag  uf 
Gmt  Britain,  wltliin  tbi-  t>nlb>rliii  nf  tkp  VnUrA  UtstoB, 
■bill  la  BURvnilvrcd  aiul  dTrn  uii,  all  coinmiiFliil  ia^rt- 
coDiM  brtm'rn  tbo  vUiih'm  at  thr  l'iiitr<l  Suti->  uhI  tliv 
ntjccla  oT  tbi-  klncoT  Cmt  I>riUlii,i.o&ri»lhi'Huiiv  rc- 

ImlDnil,  tliull  Iv  prublMl^i:   /'r»rl<'»',  imcli  pnihll-ltlon 


nttbc- 


-  dif  or— 


friend's  close  consideration  of  tbia  colled,  1 
beseech  him,  as  well  as  the  otber  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  to  Join  in  attending  to  it  calmty 
and  BCriounly  for  a  few  moments,  before  the  du 
is  cost.  I  owe  much,  on  behalf  of  ray  oonatn, 
to  that  gentleman,  for  bis  services  in  the  Add 
during  the  late  war,  when  both  his  zeal  and  hi* 
])asBtons  were  rendered  so  enunentty  naefol;  I 
can  with  nleasure  apologize  at  all  time*  for  hii 
warmth  and  animation  on  any  subject,  when 
our  common  country  is  not  to  be  affected.  Bnt 
will  he  permit  me  earnestly  to  request,  that, 
with  other  members,  he  will  call  to  mind,  that 
we  are  now  the  representatives  of  fonr  miUioni 
of  people  }  Perhaps  the  lives  of  thonaaads  of 
our  fellow-citizens  are  depending  un  a  sia^ 
vote.  The  welfare  of  a  country  dearer  to  them 
than  life  is  at  stake.  Gentlinuen  mart,  then- 
fore,  agree  that  the  question  is  a  acrions  one^ 
and  deserves  to  he  treated  with  the  tooet  ieriooi 
and  deliberate  considoratioa.  Judftment,  and 
not  resentment,  must  direct  the  final  detenniaa- 
tion,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  and  give  a  sanctioB 
to  ali  your  measures. 

The  gentlemen  against  the  question  hava 
been  occu-tcd  of  want  of  propriety,  in  lookii^ 
calndy,  and  without  the  exercise  of  their  pas- 
sions, on  the  Bufierings  of  the  unliappy  prisoocn 
at  Algiers,  and  the  piroticol  spoliatioua  of  our 
fellow- citizens  in  tlie  West  Indies.  Yes,  ht; 
when  I  know  it  is  neither  passion  nor  declama- 
tion that  can  afford  effective  relief  to  tbtf* 
suffering  members  iif  tlio  jHtlilicol  body,  I  shall 
roniiimu  to  jiersi^it  in  that  steady,  serious,  and 
deiiheruto  lino  uf  conduct,  that,  iu  my  estima- 
tion, is  alone  calculated  to  produce  tbnt  peima- 
ueut  and  ellicient  aid  and  relieC  which  their 
extreme  distresi*  s«i  loudly  calls  for ;  but.  in  my 
turn,  I  ask  the  gentlemen  to  give  op  their 
warmth  ou  thU  <H'casion,  that  they  may  alfO 
reflect,  even  withont  passion,  on  the  number  of 
their  fvUow-eitizens  that  must  fall  a  sacrifice  ia 
the  most  successt^il  war.  Will  not  the  gentle- 
men weigh  well  that  vote,  that  may  poMiblr 
increase  the  number  of  mourning  widows  and 
helplesH  urphans! 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  consider  tb* 
measure  now  pnipi)sed.a»  of  great  moment  and 
imiiortauce,  and  to  wi^h  it  may  be  reasoned  oo 
and  considered  in  a  manner  becoming  the  leg- 
islators and  representatives  of  Unitetl  Atnerin. 
who  liave  heeU  sent  here  as  her  counsellors  asJ 
trnstees,  and  to  whom  she  has  committed  bcr 
best  ami  most  i<acr<.'d  interests. 

For  argmuent's  sake,  and  to  Hmplify  the  de- 
bate, lest  I  may  be  drawn  into  unn<.-ces<iary  iiy 
piitation,  1  will  concede  for  the  prerent,  li» 
ctinsiitntionality  of  the  resolution  proiwol; 
the  right  of  the  committee  to  originate  and  de- 
(ermine  fin  tliemcasurc;  theniipruvokedaii^n*- 
sioTii.  of  (ireat  Uritaiu  to  warrant  and  josiillf 
the  prohibition. 
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These  arguments  had  been  repeated  and  nr^- 
edwith  great  apparent  force,  by  gentlemen  in 
&vor  of  tlie  affirmative  side  of  the  questitin ; 
bat,  are  the  prinoiples  ariMng  from  these  facts 
nffident  to  justify  a  determination  in  fuvor  of 
whinh  and  unprecedented  a  proceeding,  with- 
out previously  demanding  an  explanation  and 
M  indenmifi cation,  agreci^bly  to  the  customs 
and  luages  of  other  nations  ? 

Will  annmients  of  this  kind  satisfy  our  constit- 
iient%if  mey  iind  themselves  suddenly  jdunged 
into  iQ  expensive  and  ruinous  war  ?  Will  it  not 
Terynatondly  be  asked,  Why  were  not  the  true 
intmts  of  the  United  States  under  these  cx- 
kting  circumstances  carefully  in([uired  into, 
and  made  the  principal  and  leading  object  of 
attentive  consideration?  In  my  opinion,  this 
ahoold  peculiarly  be  the  sum  of  our  present  in- 
quiry. Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  committee  criti- 
oaUy  to  examine  into  the  preparation  they  are 
in  for  a  step,  that,  in  the  imagination  of  some 
gentlemen  of  character  and  reputation,  at  the 
laatmay  precipitate  our  country  into  an  im- 
meiHate  war  ?  Are  our  ports  and  harbors  in 
anj  tolerable  state  of  defence  ?  Are  our  mogn- 
Bues  and  arsenals  properly  supplied  ?  Are  our 
citizens  in  a  state  of  organization  as  militia? 
In  diort,  does  not  the  measure  threaten  a  sud- 
dm  transition  from  a  state  of  profound  peace 
nd  happiness,  UnequalkMl  by  any  nation,  into 
astiteof  war  and  bloodshed,  without  taking 
those  previous  and  prudent  measuros  that  may 
probably  lead  to  an  avoidance  of  this  national 
evil,  or  at  all  events  enable  us  to  meet  it  with 
dcebsioQ  and  effect  i 

Gentlemen  have  referred  the  committee  to 
the  conduct  of  America  in  1776,  and  the  snc- 
ce»  of  the  late  war  has  Imjcu  urged  for  our  en- 
eooragement.  The  non-importation  agreement 
hte  been  recurred  to  as  a  precedent  in  point, 
lam  well  ac^juainted  with  m<>&t  of  the  events  of 
the  late  revolution.  The  tirst  motions  towards  it, 
found  me  engaged  in  the  common  cause,  and 
mj  best  endeavors  to  com])lete  and  secure  it, 
hare  never  since  been  wanting.  I  well  rcFncmber 
the  consequences  of  the  non-importation  agree- 
inent,  and  the  sutVcrings  of  our  brave  follow- 
citizens  from  that  imprudent  measure.  I  have 
tracked  tliem  over  the  frozen  ground  by  their 
blood,  from  the  want  of  shoes,  and  am  sensible 
that  many  had  perished  by  tlic  inclemency  of 
the  season,  for  want  of  tents  and  clothing. 
That  agreement  is  universally  reprobated,  fis  a 
ffleasure  imprudently  entered  into  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  expecting  to  be  involved  in  a  war,  which 
had  it  been  then  contemplated,  nothing  could 
have  jastilied.  I  appeal  to  the  knowledge  of 
many  men  who  hear  me,  that  this  agreement 
has  often  been  urged  to  Great  Britain,  as  a  con- 
clusive evidence,  that,  at  the  time  of  its  adoi>tion, 
America  had  not  the  least  intention  of  indepen- 
dence, or  a  separation  from  the  mother  country ; 
otherwise,  she  could  never  have  been  guilty 
o(  so  impolitic  a  resolution.  I  (tsk  then,  if  the 
committee  will  now  rei>eat  the  mistake  with 
ihv'iT  eyes  open,  and  expose  our  country  to  the 


same  misfortunes,  and  our  fellow-citizens  to  a 
repetition  of  sufferings,  by  a  measure  that  pro- 
mises not  one  important  advantage  to  the  Union, 
that  I  have  heard  of?  In  the  late  war,  Ameri- 
ca had  all  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  other 
European  nations  open  to  her;  but  now  cir- 
cumstances will  be  altered ;  in  case  of  a  war, 
the  very  reverse  will  be  our  position,  excepting 
as  to  those  of  France. 

I  confess  that  my  arguments  are  founded  on 
the  conviction  that  the  resolution  is  a  measure 
that  will  necessarily  produce  war ;  immediate, 
inevitable  war. 

My  reasons  are  drawn  from  the  present  state 
of  Great  Britain,  being  in  alliance  with  the 
principal  powers  of  Euroi^e,  and  under  treaties 
to  make  all  wars,  arising  from  the  united  oppo- 
sition to  France,  a  common  cause. 

The  necessity  slie  would  have  of  employing 
her  supernumerary  hands,  if  not  in  manufac- 
tures, in  her  annies  and  navies,  to  prevent  trou- 
ble at  home,  added  to  her  old  grudge  against 
us  on  account  of  principles  that  i>romise  much 
trouble  to  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe;  her  late 
conduct  with  regard  to  our  trade,  founded  on 
the  instructions  of  the  8th  of  June,  and  6th  of 
November  last:  her  withholding  the  posts,  con- 
trary to  any  principle  of  justice  and  good  faith, 
and  against  the  most  positive  assurances;  and 
lastly,  from  the  anxiety  to  regain  the  territory 
between  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississij)pi ; — ^I  agree 
that  neither  of  these  singly,  nor  even  the  whole 
together,  could  justify  her  in  her  own  opinion, 
in  making  an  open  attack  upon  us,  but  might 
tempt  her  to  construe  the  measure  before  the 
committee  into  an  act  of  hostility  on  our  part, 
as  contrary  to  our  professed  neutrality. 

It  is  a  point  conceded  in  the  laws  of  nations, 
that  granting  to  one  of  the  belligerent  powers 
advantages  in  your  i)orts  which  are  refused  to 
another,  is  a  breach  of  noutralitv. 

The  object  with  Great  Britain  will  be,  to  con- 
vince her  allies,  that  the  aggression  arose  on 
account  of  the  war  with  France,  to  prevail  on 
them  to  intike  it  a  common  cause;  and  in  this 
they  will  not  want  plausible  evidence.  It  is 
not  sutlicient  that  we  know  ourselves  innocent 
of  the  charge.  AVe  should  be  prudently  careful 
not  unnecessarily  to  give  reason  to  justify  the 
construction.  If  the  previous  steps  of  negotia- 
tion, used  by  all  civilized  nations,  are  neglected, 
they  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  argument, 
an<l  we  shall  injure  ourselves.  I  ask  if  any  gen- 
tleman will  say  that  a  prohibition  of  commerce 
at  the  eve  of  a  war,  or  even  the  apprehension 
of  it,  is  wisely  caU'ulated  to  clothe  an  army,  re- 
plenish our  magazines,  supply  our  arsenals,  or 
j)rovide  a  revenue  by  which  to  support  a 
war. 

I  hope  every  member  has  taken  the  trouble 
I  have,  of  looking  into  their  stores,  inquiring 
what  is  on  hand,  calculating  what  will  be  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  retlecting  seriously  and 
dispassioFiately  on  the  sources  of  supply.  If 
they  will,  I  doubt  not  but  that  they  will  find 
something  more  than  passion  and  resentment 
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necessary  to  meet  the  probable  consequonces  of 
so  premature  a  determination. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  gentlemen  to 
differ  on  important  measures;  and  I  will  not 
even  insinuate  that  I  may  not  be  found  wrong 
in  these  ideas,  and  wholly  mistaken  in  my  con- 
jectures on  this  occassion,  but  I  beg  members 
to  consi^pr  the  different  ground  on  which  the 
two  sides  of  the  House  stand.  If  the  minority, 
of  whom  I  expect  to  be  one,  shall  in  the  end  be 
found  to  have  been  alarmed  with  consequences 
altogether  imfoundcd,  and  if  the  issue  proves 
successful  to  the  peace  of  our  common  country, 
they  will  have  the  happiness  of  rejoicing  with 
the  minority  in  their  superior  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight; and  though  even  they  will  suffer  in 
character,  yet  their  country  will  be  saved.  But 
if  the  minority  shall  in  the  end  be  right,  and 
our  country  shall  be  deluged  in  a  destructive 
war,  and  her  best  interests  endangered  by  the 
discovery  of  the  mistake,  too  late  for  redress, 
gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  resolution  will  seri- 
ously regret  that  they  had  not,  at  least,  used 
more  caution. 

As  at  present  advised,  I  shall  give  my  vote 
against  the  resolution.  It  is  from  a  thorough 
conviction,  on  the  most  careful  examination, 
that  the  resolution  is  against  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  all  circumstances 
considered.  And  this  I  shall  do,  wholly  re- 
gardless of  the  malevolent  insinuations,  that 
Britain  has  anjnfluence  in  this  House.  I  feel 
a  conscious  dignity  of  mind,  a  virtuous  pride  of 
heart,  in  believing  that  not  all  the  wealth  of 
that  opulent  nation  could  purchase  my  influence 
to  a  single  measure  injurious  to  my  country: 
and  under  this  conviction  I  cannot  believe  there 
is  a  member  of  the  committee  in  a  different 
predicament. 

I  again  repeat  that  I  shall  most  sincerely  re- 
joice, if  this  measure  is  adopted,  to  find,  in  the 
end,  that  my  mind  has  viewed  it  as  productive 
of  consequences  that  are  wholly  unfounded; 
and  although  under  my  present  view  of  this 
subject,  considering  it  as  inimical  to  my  coun- 
try, I  am  bound  in  conscience  to  vote  against 
it;  yet  the  councils  of  America  are  directed  by 


superior  wisdom,  and  this  country  has  reaped 
the  rich  harvest  of  peace  and  happineaa.  but 
it  may  now  be  asked,  if  it  is  meant  passively  to 
submit  to  the  injuries  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
to  be  sustained  by  the  imperiona  and  overbear- 
ing conduct  of  Great  Britain?  I  answer  no, 
by  no  means. 

I  would  follow  the  examples  and  pursue  the 
measures  of  other  nations  in  like  circnmatanoes 
—examples  and  measures  founded  in  policy 
and  sound  understanding.  I  would,  by  a  special 
envoy,  make  known  to  that  court  our  sense  ci 
her  unwarrantable  aggressions;  I  would  de- 
mand immediate  indemnification  for  the  present, 
and  security  against  future  sufferings  of  a  like 
nature — ^insist  on  a  categorical  answer,  after 
applying  to  her  justice  and  best  interests;  and 
if  at  last  a  war  shall  be  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  justice,  I  would  then,  being  previously 
prepared,  meet  it  as  becomes  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation,  trusting  to  the  righteonaness  of 
her  cause.  1 

By  this  means  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
will  be  made  acquainted  with  our  complaints, 
become  witnesses  to  our  love  of  peace,  and  bear 
testimony  to  the  justice  of  our  appeal  to  ann& 
I  have  fully  considered  the  question — ^I  have 
viewed  it  in  every  point  of  light.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  consider  the  consequenoea  Vbich 
most  probably  will  arise  from  it,  and  I  cannot 
convince  my  mind,  that  this  measure  will  be 
productive  of  any  good  to  the  United  States; 
while  it  offers  many  reasons  to  conclude,  that 
it  may  bo  fraught  with  the  greatest  evi].  In 
case  of  the  most  successful  war,  America  hai 
nothing  to  gain,  while  her  loss  of  blood  and 
treasure  is  sure  and  certain. 

I  once  flattered  myself  tliat  this  was  the  only 
country  on  the  globe,  whose  int^^rest  it  was  to 
be  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  intei^cst  of  all  the  world  to  be  at  peace 
with  us.  But  I  fear  we  have  been  so  much 
actuated  by  a  resentment  of  iiguries  received, 
as  to  lose  sight  of  our  true  interests  under 
existing  circumstances,  and  therefore  will  be 
hurried  into  measures  we  may  hereafter  have 
reason  seriously  to  lament. 


JOHN  DICKINSON. 

Thx  eminent  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom  in  Maryland,  on  the  second  day  of  November, 
old  style,  in  the  year  1782.  He  was  the  eldest  son,  by  a  second  marriage,  of  Samuel  Dickinson, 
wlio,  while  his  son  was  yet  a  child,  removed  to  the  village  of  Dover,  Delaware,  where  he  sub- 
■eqoently  occupied  the  first  judgeship  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  At  an  early  age  John 
WM  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  (afterward  Chancellor)  Kilen,  of  Delaware.  Subsequently 
he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  John  Morland,  at  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  completion  of  his 
ooorse  with  him,  he  visited  England  and  entered  the  Temple  in  London.  After  remaining  here 
about  three  years  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  his 
pifOifesBion« 

In  1764  he  entered  upon  the  scenes  of  public  life  as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly, 
where  he  soon  established  a  reputation  as  a  statesman  of  ability  and  powerful  eloquence.  The 
first  occasion  which  elicited  his  oratorical  powers,  was  the  controversy  between  the  Colonial 
Afliembly  and  the  proprietors,  in  which  the  latter  claimed  exemption  from  taxes  on  their 
estates.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  1764,  he  delivered  a  masterly  speech  against  a  proposi- 
tion made  to  petition  the  King  for  a  change  in  the  government  of  the  province.  He  opposed 
the  measure  because  he  considered  it  ^'fraught  with  danger,  and  calculated  to  involve  the 
proTince  in  a  disastrous  conflict  with  a  superior  power."  His  speech  on  that  occasion  is 
fnehided  in  the  present  collection.  In  September  of  this  year  he  published  a  JSeply  to  a  piece 
mfM  ike  epeeeh  of  Joeeph  Galloway^  pretended  to  have  been  spoken  in  the  Pennsylvania 
AsMmUy,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Dickinson's  speech  of  the  May  previous.  This  reply  was  a  general 
reftitatkm  of  the  calumnies  heaped  upon  the  friends  of  proprietary  government  by  the  "  insidious 
Gallowi^,'^  and  an  able  defence  of  the  political  course  of  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  a  member  of  the  general  Congress  which  met  at  New  York  in  October, 
1765,  and  in  that  capacity  he  prepared  the  resolutions  of  that  body,  announcing  their  opposition 
to  the  plans  of  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  principles  which  they  considered  as 
natural  and  belonging  to  their  system  of  government.  The  same  year,  during  the  stamp-act 
excitement,  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  7^  Late  Eegulatione  respecting  the  British  Colo- 
iMflv  on  the  OontinmU  of  Americct^  considered  in  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Philadelphia  to 
ki»  Friend  in  London;  in  which  he  exposed,  with  great  spirit  and  elegance  of  composition,  the 
impolitic  tendency  of  the  ministerial  measures,  and  the  discontent  they  would  inevitably  produce 
among  the  colonists.  In  concluding  this  rich  production,  he  said,  ^^The  reflections  of  the 
eolonists  on  these  melancholy  subjects  are  not  a  little  embittered  by  a  firm  persuasion,  that  they 
never  would  have  been  treated  as  they  are  if  Canada  still  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Thns^  their  hearts  glowing  with  every  sentiment  of  duty  and  affection  towards  their  mother 
eoontrj,  and  expecting,  not  unreasonably,  perhaps,  some  marks  of  tenderness  in  return,  are 
irferced  by  a  fatd  discovery,  that  the  vigorous  assistance  which  they  faithfully  afforded  her  in 
extending  her  dominions,  has  only  proved  the  glorious  but  destructive  cause  of  the  calamities 
th^  now  deplore  and  resent.    Yet  still  their  resentment  is  but  the  resentment  of  dutiful 
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ohfldren,  who  have  received  Tuunerited  blows  from  a  beloved  parent  Their  obedience  to  Great 
Britain  is  secured  by  the  best  and  strongest  ties,  those  of  affection;  which  alone  can,  and  I  hq>e 
will,  form  an  everlasting  union  between  her  and  her  colonies.  May  no  gaccesaea  or  BDSpicioBS 
ever  tempt  her  to  deviate  from  the  natural  generosity  of  her  spirit  And  may  no  dreadftil 
revolution  of  sentiments  ever  teach  them  to  fear  her  victories^  or  to  repine  at  her  glories." 

In  1766  appeared  his  celebrated  Address  to  the  Oommitt^  qf  Garretpondenee  in  Barhadoetf 
imder  the  signature  of  A  North  American,  This  was  occasioned  by  a  letter  from  that  com- 
mittee to  their  agent  at  London,  in  which,  after  remonstrating  against  the  ministerial  system  of 
taxation,  they  compared  their  loyalty  and  submission  with  "the  present  rebellious  opposition 
given  to  authority  by  our  fellow-subjects  on  the  northern  continent''  This  aroiued  the 
indignation  of  Mr.  Dickinson.  Had  the  charge  been  made  by  a  private  person,  be  said,  he 
would  not  have  thought  it  worth  answering ;  but  when  it  was  made  by  men  vested  with  a 
public  character,  by  a  committee  of  correspondence,  representing  two  branches  of  legidatnre  in 
a  considerable  government,  and  the  charge  was  not  only  approved  by  those  branches,  but  was 
actually  published  to  the  world,  it  seemed  to  deserve  notice.  *^I  waited  some  time,  in  hopes  of 
seeing  the  cause  espoused  by  an  abler  advocate ;  but  being  disappointed,  I  resolved,  ./besiils  2)00^ 
to  snatch  a  little  time  from  the  hurry  of  business,  and  to  place,  if  I  could,  the  letter  of  those 
gentlemen  to  their  agent  in  a  proper  light''*  This  production  excited  univeFsal  attentkn 
throughout  the  country,  by  the  forcible  reasoning  it  contained,  and  its  strong  defence  of  the 
principles  and  conduct  of  the  colonists. 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  1767,  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters,  entitled.  The  JFbmMr's  LriUn 
to  the  InhahitanU  qf  the  British  Coloniee,  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dickinson.  Thej  woe 
written  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  colonists  to  the  illegality  of  the  British  system  of  ♦f^^iim, 
and  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  opposing  it  The  simplicity,  elegance  of  style,  and  steriiqg 
patriotism  of  these  essays,  added  extensively  to  the  fame  of  their  author.  They  were  read  widi 
intense  interest,  and  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects  among  the  people.  The  Inhabitants  of 
Boston  were  so  sensible  of  the  eminent  service  he  had  done  to  the  common  oanse,  that  thfljf 
addressed  him  in  the  most  laudatory  manner.  "  To  your  eminent  worth  and  virtae,"  they  said, 
"  the  inhabitants  of  this  town,  in  full  town  meeting  assembled,  express  their  earliest  gratitude: 
Actuated  by  the  same  generous  principles  which  appear  with  so  much  lustre  in  your  nsefhl 
labors,  tbcy  will  not  fail  warmly  to  recommend,  and  industriously  to  promote,  that  onion  among 
the  several  colonies,  which  is  so  indispensably  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  whole.  Thou^ 
such  superior  merit  must,  assuredly,  in  the  closest  recess,  enjoy  the  divine  satisfaction  of  having 
served,  and  possibly  saved  this  people,  though  veiled  from  our  view,  you  modestly  shun  the  deserved 
applause  of  millions ;  permit  us  to  intrude  upon  your  retirement,  and  salute  the  JFarmer  as  the 
friend  of  Americans,  and  the  common  benefactor  of  mankind."  t  The  Farmer^s  answer  wu 
published  in  the  Boston  Gazette.  In  1769  on  edition  of  the  Letters  was  published  in  Yirginis, 
with  a  preface  from  the  pen  of  Richard  Uenry  Lee,  and  Doctor  Franklin  caused  them  to  be 
republished  in  London,  with  a  preface  by  himself,  in  which  he  urged  them  upon  the  attentkHi 
of  the  publicl    In  1769  they  were  translated  into  Frencli,  and  published  at  Paris. 

*  Extract  Drom  the  pre&ce  of  the  address,  as  printed  in  the  Writings  of  Dickinson,  vol.  1,  page  M. 

t  An  accoimt  of  tho  proceedings  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  on  this  occasion,  was  printed  in  tho  Boaton  Chivalda,  af 
March  28th,  1T6S,  ft-orn  which  paper  this  extract  is  taken.  It  was  probahly  owing  to  Ifr.  Dickinson's  pabllcatloiUi  that  tka 
Pennsylvania  Assembly,  before  they  knew  what  measures  tho  Massachusetts  Bay,  or  any  other  colony  woald  pQiKM,  took 
Into  consideration  the  act  imposing  duties  on  paper,  glass,  &o,,  and  gave  positive  instructions  to  their  agentii  to  n»\t»  vKk 
other  agents  in  applying  to  Parliament  and  praying  relief — Gordon^t  Amsrican  War^  roL  1,  page  SSI. 

X  In  that  production  Dr.  Franklin  said,  *'  When  I  consider  our  fellow'subjocts  in  America  as  rational  cre«tnic^  I  eanpi 
but  wonder,  that,  during  tho  present  wide  diflorcnce  of  sentiments  in  the  two  countries,  concerning  the  power  of  PaiHir 
ment  in  laying  taxes  and  duties  on  America,  no  application  has  been  made  to  their  nndcivtandlngs,  no  able  and  Icanwi 
pen  amongst  us  has  been  employed  in  convincing  them  that  they  are  in  the  wrong;  proving  clearly  that  by  tbe  ritiMlrtirf 
law  of  naUous  or  by  the  terms  of  their  original  constitution,  they  are  taxable  by  our  Parliamenti  tA^v^A  fA^yAoMM 
repreMrUatlve  in  U, 

*'0n  the  contrary,  whenever  there  is  any  news  of  discontent  in  America,  tho  cry  is,  *Send  over  an  army,  or  a  flect»flri 
reduce  the  dogs  to  reasanJ* 

**  It  is  said  of  a  choleric  people,  that  with  them  there  iabuta  tcord  and  a  blew. 
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Adic»i  time  after  the  pnblication  of  the  twelfth  and  last  number  of  the  Farmer*9  Zetten^ 
Vr.  Dieh'iMon,  aalsted  by  Arthur  Lee,  eomposed  the  celebrated  Lib&rtff  8(mg : 

Come  Jom  hand  in  hand,  braye  Americans  all, 
And  ronae  jour  bold  hearts  at  fkir  Liberty's  call ; 
No  tyrannous  acts  shall  suppress  your  just  claim, 
Or  stain  with  dishonor  America's  name. 
In  freedom  we're  bom,  and  in  freedom  well  Uto  ; 
Our  purses  are  ready, 
Steady,  Friends,  steady, 
Not  as  siovet,  but  as  freemen  our  money  well  giye.  * 

UiballBd  became  the  moat  popular  lyric  of  the  Reyolation,  and  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
|oefai  and  writers  of  the  ministerial  party,  who  assailed  it  with  parodies  and  epigrams. 

h  1774,  Mr.  Dickinson  was  a  member  of  a  cy)mmittee  from  the  several  counties  of  Penn- 
qlfiidi,  anthorized  to  instruct  the  Assembly  by  whom  delegates  to  the  Continental  Oongreea 
mn  to  be  elected;  and  in  that  capacity  he  originated  a  series  of  resolutions  and  a  letter  of 
fatnetioD,  which  were  afterward,  with  some  modifications,  adopted  and  published  by  the 
JBOnnittee,  with  an  expression  of  their  thanks,  "for  the  laudable  application  of  his  eminent 
AffitfoB  to  the  service  of  his  country  in  the  performance."  t  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Dickinson  was 
(iaotod  to  the  Congress  as  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  and,  on  the  seventeenth  of  October, 
took  Ml  seat  in  that  body.  Here  he  at  once  entered  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office.  He 
YM  ii^K>inted  on  a  committee  for  the  preparation  of  important  addresses;  drafted  the  eloquent 
■dittfesmanlike  appeal  to  the  people  of  Quebec,  and  the  petition  to  the  King,  of  which  pro- 
hdHaa.  the  historian  of  the  reign  of  G^rge  the  Third  says,  "  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this 
aliraii  could  be  read,  without  exciting  in  the  breasts,  even  of  the  most  obdurate,  strong  emo- 
jtaiof  compunction  and  remorse.  *  *  *  *  An  address  penned  with  extraordinary  force  and 
ahttkn,  and  in  many  parts  rising  to  a  very  high  strain  of  eloquence."  | 

Ttab  next  important  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  was  the  preparation  of  the  Declaration 
rfOm^preas  of  the  sixth  of  July,  1775,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  necessity  of  taking  up  arms. 
Ui  production  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  work.  The  Second  Petition  <^ 
(kn^rm  to  the  King  was  also  prepared  by  Mr.  Dicklnson.§  In  1776,  with  a  migority  of  the 
Pbmsylyania  delegates  in  Congress,  Mr.  Dickinson  opposed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Meving  that  it  was,  at  least,  premature ;  that  the  country  was  not  prepared  for  it,  and  that  it 


"I  hofo  Britain  is  not  bo  choleric,  and  will  never  be  bo  angry  with  her  colonfos  as  to  strike  them.  Bat  that  if  she  should 
•Nr  ttUttnay  bo  neoessary,  she  will  at  least  let  the  word  go  before  the  hlovc^  and  reason  with  thenu 

*Tit  iftttis  dearly,  and  with  the  most  probability  of  sqcccm,  by  removing  their  prejudices  and  rectifying  their  mlaap- 
iNharfoH  Qi  they  are  sneh),  it  will  be  necessary  to  learn  what  those  prejadices  and  misapprehensions  are ;  and  belbre 
H  SM  ittiar  wfata  or  admit  their  reasons  or  argamonts,  wo  shoald  certainly  know  thenu 

"It  li  t9  ttat  end  I  have  handed  the  following  letters  (lately  published  in  America)  to  the  press  here. 

*  ********* 

*T1m  aat]u>r  la  a  gentleman  of  repute  in  that  country,  for  his  knowledge  of  its  aflaira,  and,  it  is  said,  speaks  the  general 
nfimeiits  of  the  inhabitants.  *  *  *  I  hope  this  pnblication  will  produce  a  ftill  answer,  if  we  can  make  one.  If  it  does, 
tk  pnblleatioii  wiU  have  had  Its  use.    No  offence  to  the  government  is  intended  by  it,  and  it  Is  hoped  none  will  be 


^  See  the  Uatofy  <rfthis  song  in  the  "Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  American  Be  volution,"*  pp.  86-40. 

tSxtraet  flrom  the  minutes  of  the  Conmiittee  for  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania.  The  title  of  this  work  is,  A  Neu> 
Aqf  {Bjf  fke  Pennsj^vanian  Fanner]  on  the  ConetUutional  poteer  of  Great  Britain  oner  the  Cbloniee  in  America  ;  wUh 
4f  fMleaf  ^  IIU  Committee  Ji>r  the  Province  qf  Penneyleanict^  and  their  inetruoUone  to  thdr  BepretentaUvee  in 


tBdsham*B  Memoln  ef  the  Beign  of  George  the  Third,  vol  8,  page  6& 

{Bee  the  Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress.    **The  several  addresses  of  this  Congress,**  says  Bamsay,  **were  eze- 
a  BMsteriy  manner,  and  were  well  calculated  to  make  friends  to  the  colonies.    But  their  petition  to  the  king  pro- 
re  aoUd  advantages  in  ikvor  of  the  American  cause  than  any  other  of  their  productions.    This  was  in  a  great 
I  evrled  through  Congress  by  Mr.  Dickinson.    Several  members,  Judging  from  the  violence  with  which  Parliament 
ineieded  against  the  colonies,  were  of  opinion  that  ftirther  petitions  were  nugatory;  but  this  worthy  dtlzen,  a  friend  to 
ytk  eswatrica,  and  devoted  to  a  reoondliation  on  oonstitational  principles,  urged  the  expediency  and  policy  of  trying  onee 
Mn  the  effect  of  an  humble,  deoent,  and  firm  petition,  to  the  common  head  of  the  empire.    The  high  opinion  that  waa 
weeired  of  his  patriotism  and  abilities,  induced  the  members  to  assent  to  the  measure,  though  they  generally  ooneelTed 
B  to  be  labor  lost    The  petition  agreed  upon,  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Dlckinson*s  pen.**— iSRftory  qfthe  Ameriean  Bevohh' 
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was  impolitio  to  adopt  it  **  without  some  preclusory  trials  of  strength  J'  Howeyer,  on  iU 
adoption,  he  not  only  acquiesced  in  it,  but  engaged  zealously  in  carrying  into  effect  the  measoies 
necessary  to  sustain  it ;  adding  another  proof  of  his  sincere  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  by  marching  with  his  regiment,  a  short  time  after  the  Declaration,  to  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  to  meet  the  invacUng  enemy,  and  serving  as  a  private  soldier  on  a  similar  expedi- 
tion to  the  head  of  Elk.  In  October,  1777,  he  received  from  Mr.  ITEean,  then  Preddent  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  commission  as  Brigadier  General,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  in  a  manner 
which  elicited  the  applause  of  his  countrymen. 

In  April,  1779,  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  during  the  next  month  he  wrote  the  addren 
of  that  body  to  the  States,  upon  the  situation  of  public  affairs ;  a  production  replete  with  the 
beauties  of  a  master  composer  and  the  warmth  of  patriotic  feeling.  After  describing  the  c<hi- 
dition  of  the  country,  and  calling  upon  the  States  to  resoue  it  from  the  deplorable  oonditiflii  to 
which  it  had  been  reduced  by  the  depreciated  paper  currency,  a  prodigality  in  the  ezpenditsra 
of  public  funds,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  war,  he  concludes:  "Fill  up  your  battalions-^w 
prepared  in  every  part  to  repol  the  incursions  of  your  enemies — ^place  your  seyeral  quotas  In 
the  Continental  treasury — ^lend  money  for  public  uses — sink  the  emissions  of  your  respective 
States — ^provide  effectually  for  expediting  the  conveyance  of  supplies  for  your  snnies  and 
fleets,  and  for  your  allies — ^prevent  the  produce  of  the  country  from  being  moiu^Kiliied— 
effectually  superintend  the  behavior  of  public  officers — diligently  promote  pietj,  virtue 
brotherly  love,  learning,  frugality  and  moderation,  and  may  you  be  approved  before  Almighty 
€k)d,  worthy  of  those  blessings  we  devoutly  wish  you  to  enjoy." 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  Delaware  in  1780,  and  the  same  year  he  was 
chosen,  by  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  President  of  that  State.  Two  yeara  after  be 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvaniay  in  whidi 
position  he  remained  until  October,  1785.  To  the  advancement  of  learning  he  always  lent 
a  helping  hand.  Deeply  indebted  to  education  for  the  inestimable  riches  it  had  afforded  Um 
for  the  service  of  his  country,  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  foundation  of  true  liberty  and  monl 
greatness.  The  act  of  Assembly  incorporating  a  college,  to  be  established  in  the  boroogii  d 
Carlisle,  has  happily  perpetuated  the  remembrance  of  his  munificent  patronage  of  litenlonb 
It  declares  that,  "In  memory  of  the  great  and  important  services  rendered  to  his  country  by 
his  Excellency,  John  Dickinson,  esq.,  President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  and  in 
commemoration  of  his  very  liberal  donation  to  the  institution,  the  said  college  shall  be 
for  ever  hereafter  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Dkhimon  College,'*''  * 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  for  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitntioii,  Mr. 
Dickinson  appeared  as  a  delegate  from  Delaware.  His  exertions  were  well  directed  and 
efficient;  nor  were  they  confined  to  the  Convention.  When  the  Constitution  was  sabmittcd 
to  the  several  States  for  their  approval,  it  met  with  violent  opposition.  In  its  defence,  llr. 
Dickinson  published  a  scries  of  letters,  under  the  signature  of  Fabius.  These  are  able  papen, 
and  form  a  valuable  portion  of  our  constitutional  literature.  In  1792  he  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  Delaware.  In  179T,  he  publisbed 
another  scries  of  letters  under  the  signature  of  Fabius,  in  which  he  treated  of  the  trembled 
state  of  affairs  in  France,  and  evinced  the  strongest  sentiments  of  gratitude,  and  most  ardent 
wishes  for  the  welfare  of  that  country. 

Retiring  from  the  anxieties  of  public  life,  he  settled  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  be 
spent  his  declining  years,  surrounded  by  friends  who  loved  him,  and  by  his  books,  whicb 
were  a  consolation  to  him  in  old  f\%Q^  as  they  had  been  his  delight  throughout  a  weU  spent 
life.  The  last  work  that  appeared  from  his  pen  was  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  on  The  Past^  Present^  and  eventual  Fehtians  of  that  Country  to  France,  He  died  oa 
the  fourteenth  of  February,  1808,  at  the  age  of  seventy -five  years. 


National  Portrait  Oallerj,  article  Jolm  Dickinson. 
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SPEECH  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY. 

Xr.  Dickinson  delivered  this  speech,  while  govemment,  it  will  always  be  pradent  to  re- 

ke  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Pro-  K^* 

J«  of  Pen:u,ylvani.,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Jl  '^^^^^.^^t^'^^^Zny^ 

lliy,l764;  on  occasion  of  a  petition,  drawn  up  whose  authority  may  censure  and  control  us. 

lij  order,  and  then  under  consideration  of  that  More  afiecting  duties  demand  our  attention, 

body;  praying  the  King  for  a  change  of  the  The  honor  and  welfare  of  Pennsylvania  de- 

fOTWimient  of  the  Province.*  pending  on  our  decisions,  let  us  endeavor  so 

•^  to  act,  that  we  may  enjoy  our  own  approbation 

^BnAXJOt:  t  When  honest  men  apprehend  j'J  ^j*®  ««1  and  undisturbed  hours  of  reflection; 

Wr  country  to  be  injured,  nothing  is  more  *!>«*  we  may  deserve  the  approbation  of  the 

Mtanl  than  to  resent  iid  cSmplain ;  but  when  «n>Part.a^  world ;  and  of  posterity,  who  are  ao 

fteyenterinto  consideration  of  the  means  for  much  mtorested  m  the  present  debate.      , 

gIMiiing  redress,  the  same  virtue  that  gave  the  ,,  ^o  "nan,  sir,  can  be  more  clearly  convmced 

SwMMyl^times,  by  causing  too  great  a  *an  I  am  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  a 

tRHport  of  zeal,  defeat  its  own  purfS)8e;  it  ^t"'*  adherence  to   propnetaiy  instructions. 

-       expedient  for  those  who  delibeVate  of  ^«  «^  prevented  from  demonstrating  our  loy- 

„  af^rs,  that  their  minds  should  be  free  ff'y  *«  <*""•  exceUent  Sovereign  and  our  affec- 

ill  viotent  passions.   These  emotions  blind  ^ton  to  our  distressed  fellow  subiec^. uulesB  we 

ft*  oaderstandinVrthey  weaken  the  judgment.  ^'U '^dulge  the  proprietors  with  a  distinct  and 

B  therefore  frequently  happens,  that  resolutions  P»rt"»»  """^^  f  t«»t»°"'  \  ^5>«^  they  wiU 

ftnnedby  men  thus  agitated,  appear  to  them  '*''«  P®"-^"?"  l""";  °''  ^^^  hundred  pounds  a 

WIT  wis^  very  just,  Md  very  sklutary ;  while  y«ar.  that  ought  to  go  m  ease  of  our  constit- 

^hn  not  influenced  by  the  same  heats,  con-  ^^Sif:    .  .   ,  n    .j     ^    v  i 

fan  those  determinations  as  weak,  uiyust,       J\'^  >»,  8"f*«^  on  idl  sides  to  be  uneonal ; 

«d  dangerous.    Thus,  sir,  in  councils  it  wiU  and  has  therefore  excited  the  resentment  of  this 

•toiyTS  found  usefd  to  guard  against  even  ?°°'*-    ^*  ?«  'f  «"*>  ^"*  '**  T  "-esentaient 

a«  i^ation  that  arises  from  int^ity.  ^  proportion  to  the  provocation  received ; 

Iforeparticularly  are  we  bound  to  observe  '^'^  °«*  P.'°^"<'«:  "f  «^'«''  ^T^k  '  *^..*  •  ?*"* 

ksiitin<£t  caution  in  our  conduct,  as  the  ex-  of  PJ-odncmg,  effects  more  fatal  than  the  injury 

Mfanee  of  many  years  may  convince  us,  that  "^  '^'""^  ^^  complain     If  the  chanp  of  gov- 

0  our  actions  undergo  the  strictest  scnitiny.  ^rP^^"*  ."?,'^  meditated,  can  take  place,  with 

romeroai  are  the  instances,   that  might  be  »"  «"'  ^J'f-f^f  prcserv-cd  let  it  instantly  take 

lantioned,  of  rights  vindicated  and  equitable  {"'<>•= '  J'"*  '    "'^^  ""«*  ^  consumed  m  the 

emands^iade  ii  this  province,  according  to  ""^^  ''^^"^'^  authority,  we  shal  pay  too  great 

le  opinions  entertained  here,  that  in  Oreat  *  P"<>«  *?■•  *>""•  ''Py\°<^^\^  the  throne;  too 

trita&  have  been  adjudged  to  bo  illegal  at-  great  a  price  for  obtaining  (if  we  should  obtain) 

gmpU  and  pernicious  pretensions.  "'«  «*<^'H«"  "^  {"'»'•  <""  ^Y^,  1"""^**^  pounds  to 

Tteae  •4Jndications  are  the  acts  of  persons  ^^''  P^PT^f^-^^lf'  °/  '""If*^  l*""  *°^  *'""''°" 

Mted  wiS^  snch  dignity  and  power,  a^  claim  "'«"'  ^'^^^^  ^°  f°"»7  from  the,  change. 

ome  deftnnce  from  us ;  and  henc*  it  becomes  ,.  V'"''^'     *""  k""'-  ™''.**^«"'  ^5*"?  ^,^^^'«'"»' 

ot  nnneeeasary  to  consider,  in  what  light  the  *^^^  «^*""y  "If'^^'f '"  ^''J?  "»"«>  f«®)»  t^??  «^« 

MMOrest  now  proposed  may  appear  to  those  ''r^'-'""^^**"'*   ^  do    for   these  .jnest'tnable 

1)1066  seJUment^  from  the  consti  ution  of  our  "8^<?-    ^^°:  I  consider  the  spint  of  liberty 

^ _j that  breathes  m  them,  and  the  flounshmg  state 

•«.    1^       **      4.  j^AiA     *  *  1     1        /^  *v  #   ^u  to  which  this  province  hath  risen  in  a  few  years 

*T]w  change  attempted  did  not  take  place.   Onthefoarth  j      *i  ^_   t    ^       *  i      i     •  *i    i.  xu^- 

rfllartTlTJl  G^r^  GrenviUe,  then  minister,  and  the  «nder  them  I  am  extremely  desirous  that  they 

lkM.ofOommona,onhUmoUon,begantbcirho.tUeop6ra.  »^<>"4  ^®   transmitted    tO  future  ages ;  and  I 

Itaaagrinst  the  British  colonies  on  the  American  continent  cannot  suppress  my  solicitude,  while  steps  are 

TUa  speech  was  made  in  less  than  three  months  after,  t?^®^  ^"^^  ^"^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^     .   *,"^  danger. 

Ant  a  jear  and  a  half  before  the  meeting  of  the  first  Con-  ^^ing  assured  that  this  House  Will  always  thmk 

VMistNew  York,  on  account  of  the  Stamp  Act;  describes  ^^  attempt  to  change  this  government  tOO  haz- 

fltoisBtimcnts  of  administration  concerning  colonial  govern-  ardous,  unless  these  privileges  can  be  perfectly 

■wt,  takes  notice  of  the  then  meditated  Innovations,  and  Secured,  I  shall  beg  leave  tO  mention   the  rea- 

VMfoDowed  by  a  regnUr  ooorse  of  sach  mcasares  as  were  SOUS  by  which  I  have  been  convinced,  that  SQCh 

■pprebeaded  and  alladed  to.— ^o^  by  ths  author  of  ths  an  attempt  ought  not  now  to  be  made. 

t  Imsc  Norria,  of  Fair  Hill,  PhUadoIphia  eonnty,  Pa.,  the  be  taxed  as  the  estates  of  other  persons  were.    The  proprie- 

te^ter  of  whom  Mr.  Dickinson  married  in  1770,  was  the  taries  claimed  an  exemption,  and  were  supported  In  their 

iptaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  at  that  time.  claim  by  the  British  mlnistcra.    The  Assembly  took  this  op- 

t  The  controversy  between  the  provinces  and  the  proprie-  portnnlty  to  attempt  a  change  of  the  government  from  pro- 

voa,  Whether  the  estates  of  the  proprietaries  should  prietary  to  royal 
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It  aeems  to  me,  air,  that  a  people,  who  in- 
tend an  innovation  of  their  government,  onght 
to  choose  the  most  proper  time  and  the  nioiiC 
proper  method  for  accomplishing  their  porpo- 
Bes;  and  ought  Bsriooaly  to  neigh  alt  the  pro- 
bable and   possible    consequences  of  encn  a 


^ 


There  are  certain  periods  iu  public  affairs, 
when  designs  msj  be  eiecat«d  much  mora  easil/ 
and  advaolageoiul/,  than  at  an;  other.  It  bath 
been  b;  a  strict  attention  to  every  icterestiug 
oiroumatance ;  a  careful  collivation  of  every 
fortunate  oecuirence;  and  patiently  waiting  till 
thej  have  ripened  into  a  favorable  co^jonctnre, 
that  so  many  greitt  actions  have  been  performed 
in  the  politie^  world. 

It  was  through  a  rash  neglect  of  this  pru- 
dence, and  too  much  eazemess  to  gain  hia 
Eint,  that  the  Dnio  of  Monmouth  destroyed 
I  own  enterprise,  and  brought  himself  dis- 
honorably to  ihe  blocl^  though  every  thing  then 
verged  towards  a  revolution.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  a  wiae  delay  pursued  Uie  same 
Yiews,  and  gloriously  mounted  a  throne. 

It  was  through  a  like  neglect  of  this  pru- 
dence, that  the  Oommons  of  Dmiinark,  smarting 
nnder  the  tyranny  of  their  nobility,  in  a  fit  of 
revengeful  fury  suddenly  surrendered  their  lib- 
erties to  their  king;  and  ever  since,  with  una- 
viuling  grief  and  useless  eiecrationa,  have  de- 
tested Lhe  mad  moment  that  slipped  npon  them 
the  ahackloa  of  slavery,  which  no  struggles  can 
shake  off.  With  more  deliberation,  tbe  Dutch 
erected  a  stadtholderahip,  that  hath  been  of 
signal  senice  to  their  State. 

That  excellent  historian  and  statesman  Taci- 
tus, whoso  political  reflections  are  eo  justly  and 
oniTersally  admired,  makes  an  observation  in 
his  third  annal,  that  aeema  to  confirm  these  re- 
markn.  Having  mentiuned  a  worthy  man  of 
great  abilities,  whose  ambitious  ardor  hur- 
ried him  into  ruin,  ho  nsea  these  words,  "quod 
multos  ctiam  bonos  pessnm  dedit,  qui  spretis 
qniB  tarda  cum  securltatei  prmroetr  ' 


orders,  and,  in  short,  accnaatioDS, 
to  be  in  the  ntmost  discredit.  . 
least  reason  to  believe,  when  the 
of  this  ye«r,  and  the  cause  of  ou 
for  a  change,  are  made  known  to 
his  ministers,  that  their  rc^ienti 
waived)  Let  us  not  flatter  our 
they  not  be  more  incensed,  when 
putilio  service  impeded,  and  bis 
minions  so  long  exposed  to  the  ra 
ciJesB  enemies,  by  our  inactivity  a 
as  it  will  be  said  f  For  this,  I  tht 
tbe  constant  language  of  tie  mi 
like  occasions.  Will  not  their  in 
beyond  all  hounds,  when  they  nn 
our  hitherto  denying  to  grant  enp 
application  for  a  change,  prc>eeea 
emor's  strict  adherence  to  the 
stipulations,  so  solemnly  made,  a: 
ediy  approved  by  the  late  and  pri 

Bot  I  may,  perhaps,  be  answei 
have  agreed  to  the  terms  of  ti 
according  to  their  true  meanin, 
governor  refuses  to  do."  Snrel 
require  no  slight  sagacity  in  disti 
common  force  of  argnment  to 
Majesty  and  his  conucU,  that  tl 
comply  with  the  true  meaning  o 
tions  proceeds  from  the  goven 
insists  on  inserting  in  onr  bill  th 
and  letters  of  those  stipolstions. 

"Bnt  these  stipulations  were  n 
to  he  inserted,  verbatim,  in  our 
construction  is  the  moat  jnst." 
appears  so  to  ns,  but  much  I  d 
his  Miyesty's  council  will  be  of  t 
ion.  Ihat  Board  and  this  Hons 
differed  as  widely  in  tlieir  sen' 
judgment  is  founded  on  the  b 
have  of  facts,  and  of  the  parity 
tions.  The  jud^ent  of  others 
the  representations  made  to  tl 
facta  and  intentions.  These 
may   be   unjust,   and,   therefor 
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Ugbest  ohtfaoter,  if  pnblio  report  speaks  trath, 
are  now  endeayoring  to  establish  proprietary 
fOfwnmentB,  and,  tnerefore,  probably  may  be 
more  readily  inolined  to  favor  proprietary  mea- 
mrak  The  yery  gentleman  who  formed  the  ar- 
IMm  of  the  stipnlationa,  are  now  in  power,  and, 
no  doubt)  will  enforce  their  own  acts  in  the 
iCrieteet  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
^bttamitukQe  that  now  operates  against  ns, 
MKjj  in  time,  torn  in  our  favor.  We  may, 
y^iM*^  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  present 
prqlnmoes  against  us  worn  off:  to  recommend 
~  es  to  our  sovereign,  and  to  procure  the 
<^aome  of  his  ministers.  I  think  I  may 
to  assert,  that  such  a  period  will  be 
tafiniftelT  more  proper  than  the  present,  for 
rtftMnpting  a  change  of  our  government 

'Wun  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  will  now 
ffififfM^'  the  manner  in  which  this  attempt  is 
eatried  oo;  and  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  do 
BBt  in  the  least  degree,  approve  of  it 

Tbe  time  may  come  when  the  weight  of  this 
■ovemment  may  grow  too  heavy  for  the  shool- 
imB  oi  a  subject;  at  least  too  heavy  for  those 
of  a  woman  or  an  infant    The  proprietary 
ftodly  may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  willing 
to  aoeept  of  such  an  equivalent  for  the  govern- 
■ent  from  the  Crown,  as  the  Crown  may  be 
wilfing  to  give.    Whenever  this  point  is  agi- 
felted,  either  on  a  proposal  from  the  Crown  or 
proprietors,  this  province  may  plead  Uie  cause 
of  liar  privileges  with  greater  freedom  and  with 
pater  probability  of  success  than  at  present 
Dm  royal  grant ;  the  charter  founded  upon  it ; 
liw  pabUo  faith  pledged  to  the  adventurers  for 
the  aecnrity  of  those  rights  to  them  and  their 
poeteritj,  whereby  they  were  encouraged  to 
Bombat  the  dangers,  I  had  almost  said,  of 
Botlier  world ;  to  establish  the  British  power 
in  remotest  regions,  and  add  inestimable  do- 
wwM*wMt^  with  the  most  extensive  commerce  to 
their  native  country ;  the  high  value  and  vene- 
nidon  we  have  for  these  privileges ;  the  afflict- 
ing loss  and  misfortune  we  shocdd  esteem  it,  to 
be  deprived  of  them,  and  the  unhappiness  in 
wJiich  his  migesty's  faithful  subjects  in  this 
provinoe  would  thereby  be  involved  ;   our  in- 
nolable  loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  majes- 
^'a  person  and  illustrious  family,  whose  sove- 
leignty  has  been  so  singularly  distinguished  by 
its  fkvorable  influence  on  the  liberties  of  man- 
luid. — ^AU  these  things  may  then  be  properly 
JMiBted  on.    If  urged  with  that  modest,  heart- 
iilt  energy,   with   which   good   men   should 
ihrays  vindicate  the  interests  of  their  country, 
I  should  not  despair  of  a  gracious  attention  to 
oor  humble  requests.    Our  petition  in  such  a 
ease  would  be  simple,  respectful,  and  perhaps, 
ifleeUng.    But  in  the  present  mode  of  proceed- 
kg,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  preclude  ourselves 
from  every  office  of  decent  duty  to  the  most 
tueHent  of  kings,  and  from   that  right   of 
Cimestly  defending  our  privileges,  which  we 
ihould  otherwise  nave.     The   foundation   of 
fhiK  attempt,  I  am  apprehensive,  will  appear  to 
others  peculiarly  unfortunate.     In  a  sudden 


passion  it  will  be  said,  against  the  proprietors, 
we  call  out  for  a  change  of  government ;  not 
from  reverence  for  his  nu^esty;  not  from  a 
sense  of  his  paternal  goodness  to  his  people ; 
but  because  we  are  angry  with  the  proprietors^ 
and  tired  of  a  dispute  founded  on  an  order 
approved  for  his  nujesty,  and  Ms  royal  grand- 
fatner. 

Our  powerful  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  who  are  so  apt  to  put  the  kindest 
constructions  on  our  actions,  will,  no  doubt 
observe,  "that  the  conduct  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  must  be  influenced  by  very  ex- 
traordinary councils,  since  they  desire  to  come 
more  immediately  under  the  king^s  command, 
because  they  will  not  obey  those  royal  com- 
mands that  have  been  already  signified  to  theuL^* 

But  here  it  will  be  said,  nay,  it  has  been 
said,  and  the  petition  before  the  Hou3e  is  drawn 
accordingly ;  "  we  will  not  allege  this  dispute 
with  the  governor  on  the  stipulations,  but  the 
general  inconveniences  of  a  proprietary  govern- 
ment as  the  cause  of  our  desiring  a  change.'' 
'Tis  true  we  may  act  in  this  artful  manner,  but 
what  advantages  shall  we  gain  by  it?  Though 
we  should  keep  the  secret,  can  we  seal  up  the 
lips  of  the  proprietors?  Can  we  recall  our 
messages  to  the  governor?  Can  we  annihilate 
our  own  resolves  ?  Will  not  all, — will  not  any 
of  these  discover  the  true  cause  of  the  present 
attempt? 

Why  then  should  we,  unnecessarily,  invite 
fresh  invectives  in  the  very  beginning  of  a 
most  important  business,  that  to  be  happily 
concluded,  requires  all  the  favor  we  can  procure 
and  all  the  dexterity  we  can  practise? 

We  intend  to  surround  the  throne  with  pe- 
titions, that  our  government  may  be  changed 
from  proprietary  to  royal.  At  the  same  time 
we  mean  to  preserve  our  privileges ;  but  how 
are  these  two  points  to  be  reconciled  ? 

If  we  express  our  desire  for  the  preservation 
of  our  privileges  in  so  general  or  faint  a  manner, 
as  may  induce  the  king  to  think  they  are  of  no 
great  consequence  to  us,  it  will  be  nothing  less 
than  to  betray  our  country. 

If^  on  the  other  hand,  we  inform  his  mcgesty 
"that  though  we  request  him  to  change  the 
government,  yet  we  insist  on  the  preservation 
of  our  privileges,"  certainly  it  will  be  thought 
an  unprecedented  style  of  petitioning  the  Crown, 
that  humbly  asks  a  favor  and  boldly  prescribes 
the  terms  on  which  it  must  be  granted. 

How,  then,  shall  we  act  ?  Shall  we  speak, 
or  shall  we  suppress  our  sentiments  ?  The  first 
method  will  render  our  request  incoherent;  the 
second  will  render  it  dangerous.  Some  gentle- 
men are  of  opinion,  that  these  difiiculties  may 
be  solved,  by  intrusting  the  management  of  this 
affair  to  an  agent ;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect such  an  effect  I  would  first  observe,  that 
this  matter  is  of  too  prodigious  consequence  to 
be  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  an  agent.  But 
if  it  shall  be  committed  by  this  House,  the  pro- 

Eer  guardian  of  the  public  liberties,  to  other 
ancU,  this  truth  must,  at  some  time  or  other 
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be  disclosed ;  "that  we  will  never  consent  to  n 
ohango,  unless  oar  privileges  are  preserved." 
I  shonld  be  glad  to  know,  witU  what  finesse 
this  matter  is  to  be  eondncted.  Is  tbo  agent  to 
keep  onr  petition  to  the  Crown  in  his  pocket, 
till  he  has  whispered  to  the  ministry?  Will 
this  he  joatifiahlel  will  it  he  decent!  When- 
ever he  applies  to  tliem,  I  presume  they  will 
desire  to  know  hia  authority  for  making  such 
an  application.  Tlien  our  petition  must  appear; 
and  whenever  it  does  appear,  either  at  nrat  or 
last,  that  and  the  others  transmitted  with  it,  1 
apprehend,  will  be  the  fonndation  of  any  reso- 
lutions taken  in  the  king's  cooncil. 

Thus,  in  whatever  view  this  transaction  is 
considered,  shall  we  not  still  bo  involved  in  the 
dileiuma  already  mentioned,  "  of  begging  a 
favor  from  his  miyesty's  goodness,  and  yet 
ahowing  a  distrust  that  the  royal  hand,  stretched 
out  at  our  own  request,  for  our  relief,  may  do 
us  injarj?" 

Let  me  anppose,  and  none  can  offer  the  least 
proof  of  this  supposition  being  unreasonable, 
that  his  mi^esty  will  not  aooept  of  the  govern- 
ment, clogged,  as  it  will  be  said,  with  privileges 
inconsistent  with  the  royal  righto:  how  shall 
we  act  then  ?  We  shall  have  our  choice  of  two 
things:  oDe  of  them  destractive,  the  other 
dishonorable.  We  may  either  renounce  the 
laws  and  liberties  framed  and  delivered  down 
to  us  by  our  careful  ancestoi^  or  we  may  tell 
hia  miyesty,  with  a  surly  discontent,  "  that  we 
will  not  cabmit  to  his  implored  protection,  but 
on  such  conditions  as  we  please  to  impose  on 
him."  Is  not  this  the  inevitable  alternative  to 
which  we  shall  reduce  ourselves  J 

In  short,  sir,  I  think  the  farther  we  advance 
in  the  path  we  are  now  in,  the  greater  will  be 
the  confusion  and  danger  in  which  we  shall 
engage  ourselves.  Any  body  of  men  acting 
under  a  charter,  most  surely  tread  on  slippery 

8 round,  when  they  take  a  step  that  may  be 
eemed  a  surrender  of  that  charter.  For  my 
part,  I  tliink  the  petitions  that  have  been  car- 


Crown  is  entreated  to  accept  a 

that  tlierefore,  by  thus  abolish.' 
tary  govemmetit,  every  thing  f 
must,  of  consequence,  be  also  a) 

However,  if  there  ehonld  be 
the  law  oD  these  points,  there  L 
solve  them. 

These  reflections,  air,  natnri 
consider  the  consequences  tha 
change  of  our  govermnent ;  w 
point  I  shall  trouble  the  Hou 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned,  bn 
try  are  desirous  ot  eating;  the 
emment  of  this  province  iidvar 
Crown.  It  is  tme,  they  do  no 
arbitrarily,  and  tear  away  the 
mont  from  us,  without  our  c< 
not  the  age  for  snob  things, 
fiirnish  tliem  with  a  pretext,  t 
tions  for  a  change;  let  us  onl; 
hold  we  now  have,  and  in  an 
precipitated  from  that  envied  h 
now  stand.  The  offuir  is  laid 
liament;  the  desires  of  the  i 
sinnated ;  the  rights  of  the  Crow 
and  an  act  paases  to  deliver  us  : 
government  of  proprietors  an< 
we  claim  under  them. 

Then,  air,  we  who  in  parti- 
sented  to  the  authors  of  tlio  fn 
long- wished  for  opportunity  of  t 
for  our  nasistanc«  be  entitled 
-i-Thanksl  which  I  am  persuad 
member  of  this  House  wonld  a 
and  would  scorn  to  receive. 

It  seems  to  be  taken  for  gr. 
change  of  government,  we  shall 
of  those  measures  which  are  i 
the  people  of  this  province ;  t 
be  mental  ned  by  aa  equ^  taxe 
prietary  estates,  and  that  onr 
siona  will  be  turned  into  peace 

These   are   effects,    indeed. 
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Did  we  not  find,  in  the  late  war,  though  we 
ewted  onnelvee  in  the  most  aotive  manner  in 
^  defence  of  his  mijesty^s  dominions,  and  in 
nniDotiDg  the  service  of  the  Grown,  every  point 
^wfakh  Uie  proprietors  thought  fit  to  make  any 
qipontion,  decided  against  usf  Have  we  not  also 
finond,  nnce  the  last  disturbance  of  the  public 
peiee  bj  our  savage  enemies,  the  conduct  of 
the  lite  governor  highly  applauded  by  the 
mnistry,  for  his  adherence  to  those  very  stipu- 
ktioDS  now  insisted  on;  and  ourselves  sub- 
jected to  the  bitterest  reproaches,  only  for 
gttemptiiig  to  avoid  burthens  that  were  thought 
eitranely  grievous?  Other  instances  of  the 
lib  kind  I  pass  over,  to  avoid  a  tedious  reca- 
ptadition. 

Sinoe,  then,  the  gale  of  ministerial  favor  has 
h  afl  seasons  blown  propitious  to  proprietary 
IntenBta,  why  do  we  now  fondly  natter  our- 
sdveB,  that  it  will  suddenly  shift  its  quarter? 
Whj  should  we,  with  an  amazing  credulity, 
BOW  fly  for  protection  to  those  men,  trust  every 
thing  to  their  mercy,  and  ask  the  most  dis- 
tiogmshing  favors  from  their  kindness,  from 
wIwDi  we  complained,  a  few  months  ago,  that 
we  could  not  obtain  the  most  reasonable  rc- 
qoeits?  Surely,  sir,  we  must  acknowledge  one 
of  these  two  things ;  either  that  our  complaint 

'  imthen  unjust,  or  that  our  confidence  is  now 
imrtrranted.  For  my  part,  I  look  for  a  rigid 
penererance  in  former  measures.  With  a  new 
gDfenunent,  I  expect  new  disputes.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  royal  colonies  convinces  me, 
HMt  the  immediate  government  of  the  Crown 
ii  not  a  security  for  that  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness we  promise  ourselves  from  a  change.  It 
B  needless  for  me  to  remind  the  IIoiiso  of  all 
the  fir^uent  and  violent  controversies  that 
here  happened  between  the  king's  governors  in 
•wenl  provinces,  and  their  Assemblies.  At 
thk  time,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  Virginia  is 
fltng^ng  against  an  instruction  that  will  be 
attended,  as  that  colony  apprehends,  with  the 
Bost  destructive  consequences,  if  carried  into 
exeontikn. 
Indeed,  nr,  it  seems  vain  to  expect,  where 

.  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  maintained  among  a 
p6o;rie,  that  public  contests  should  not  also  be 
otintained.  Those  wlio  govern,  and  those 
vho  are  governed,  seldom  think  they  can  gain 
too  mach  on  one  another.  Power  is  like  the 
oeean;  not  easily  admitting  limits  to  be  fixed 
<A  it  It  must  be  in  motion.  Storms, 
htdeed,  are  not  desirable,  but  a  long  dead  calm 
ii  not  to  be  looked  for ;  perliaps  not  to  be 
vished  for.  Let  not  us  then,  in  expectation 
of  smooth  seas  and  an  undisturbed  course,  too 
JiAIt  venture  our  little  vessel  that  has  safely 
■iQed  round  our  own  well  known  shores,  upon 
the  midst  of  the  untried  deep,  without  being 
fint  fally  convinced  that  her  make  is  strong 
ttooffh  to  bear  the  weather  she  may  meet  with, 
ttd  that  she  is  well  provided  for  so  long  and 
M  dangerous  a  voyage. 
Xo  man,  sir,  amongst  us  hath  denied,  or  will 

deny,  that  this  province  must  stake  on  the 


event  of  the  present  attempt,  liberties  that 
ought  to  be  Immortal.  Liberties  founded  on 
the  acknowledged  rights  of  human  nature,  and 
restrained  in  our  mother  country,  only  by  an 
unavoidable  necessity  of  adhering  in  some 
measure  to  long-established  customs.  Thus 
has  been  formed  between  old  errors  and  hasty 
innovations,  an  entangled  chain,  that  our  an- 
cestors either  had  not  moderation,  or  leisure 
enough  to  untwist. 

I  will  now  briefiy  enumerate,  as  well  as  I 
can  recollect,  the  particular  privileges  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  the  first  place  we  here  enjoy  that  best 
and  greatest  of  oU  rights,  a  peifect  religious 
freedom. 

Posts  of  honor  and  profit  are  unfettered  with 
oaths  or  tests,  and,  therefore,  are  open  to  men 
whose  abilities,  strict  regard  to  their  conscien- 
tious persuasion,  and  unblemished  characters, 
qualify  them  to  discharge  their  duties  with  credit 
to  themselves  and  advantage  to  tlieir  country. 

The  same  wisdom  of  our  laws  has  guaixled 
against  the  absurdity  of  gnmting  greater  credit 
even  to  villains,  if  they  will  swear,  than  to  men 
of  virtue,  who  from  religious  motives  cannot 
Therefore  those  who  are  conscientiously  scru- 
pulous of  taking  an  oath,  are  admitted  as  wit- 
nesses in  criminal  coses.  Our  legislation  sufiers 
no  checks  from  a  council  instituted*  in  fancied 
imitation  of  the  House  of  Lords.  By  the  right 
of  sitting  on  our  own  adjournments,  we  are 
secure  of  meeting  when  the  public  good  re- 
quires it :  and  of  not  being  dismissed  when 
private  passions  demand  it.  At  the  same  time 
the  strict  discharge  of  the  trust  committed  to 
us,  ig  inferred  by  the  sliort  duration  of  our 
power,  which  must  be  renewed  by  t)ur  constit- 
uents every  year.  Nor  are  the  people  stripped 
of  all  authority  in  the  execution  of  laws.  They 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  having  some  share,  by 
the  appointment  of  provincial  commissioners, 
in  laying  out  the  money  which  they  raise,  and 
of  being,  in  this  manner,  assured  that  it  is 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
granted.  They  also  elect  sheriffs  and  coroners, 
oflUcers  of  so  much  consequence  in  every  deter- 
mination that  affects  honor,  liberty,  life,  and 
property. 

Let  any  impartial  person  reflect  how  contra- 
dictory some  of  these  privileges  are  to  the 
principles  of  the  English  constitution,  and  how 
directly  opposite  others  of  them  are  to  the 
settled  prerogatives  of  the  Crown ;  and  then 
consider  what  probability  we  have  of  retalnmg 
them  on  a  requested  change;  tliat  is,  of  con- 
tinuing in  fact  a  proprietary  government, 
though  we  humbly  pray  the  king  to  change 
this  government  into  royal.  Not  unaptly,  in 
my  opinion,  the  connection  between  the  pro- 
prietary family  and  this  province,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  marriage.  Our  privileges  may  be 
called  the  fruits  of  that  marriage.  The  domestic 
peac^  of  this  family,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  ur>- 

*  Appointed  by  the  Crown. 
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vexed  with  quarrels  and  oomplaiiits :  but  the 
pledges  of  their  affection  onght  always  to  be 
esteemed,  and  whenever  the  parents  on  an  im- 
prudent request  shall  be  divorced,  much  I  fear 
that  their  issue  will  be  declared  ille^timate.  This 
I  am  well  persuaded  of^  tliat  surprising  must  our 
behavior  appear  to  all  men,  i^  in  the  instant 
when  we  apply  to  his  majesty  for  relief  from 
what  we  think  oppression,  we  should  discover 
a  resolute  disposition  to  deprive  him  of  the  un- 
controverted  prerogatives  of  his  royal  dignity. 

At  this  period,  when  the  administration  is 
regulating  new  colonies,  and  designing,  as  we 
are  told,  the  strictest  reformations*  in  tibe  old, 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  grant  an  invidious 
distinction  in  our  favor.  Less  likely  is  it,  as 
that  distinction  will  be  liable  to  so  many  and 
such  strong  constitutional  objections ;  and  when 
we  shall  have  the  weight,  both  of  the  oJargy 
and  ministry,  and  the  universally  received 
opinions  of  the  people  of  our  mother  country 
to  contend  with. 

I  mean  not,  sir,  the  least  reflection  on  the 
church  of  England.  I  reyerence  and  admire 
the  purity  of  its  doctrine,  and  the  moderation 
of  its  temper.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  filled 
with  learned  and  with  excellent  men :  but  fdl 
zealous  persons  think  their  own  religious  tenets 
the  best,  and  would  willingly  see  them  em- 
braced by  others.  I  therefore  apprehend  that 
the  dignified  and  reverend  gentlemen  of  the 
church  of  England,  will  be  extremely  desirous 
to  have  that  church  as  well  secured,  and  as 
much  distinguished  as  possible  in  the  American 
colonies ;  especially  in  those  colonies  where  it 
is  overborne,  as  it  were,  by  dissenters.  There 
never  can  be  a  more  critical  opportunity  for 
this  purpose  than  the  present.  The  cause  of 
the  church  will  besides  be  connected  with  that 
of  the  Crown,  to  which  its  principles  are 
thought  to  be  more  favorable  than  those  of  the 
other  professions. 

We  have  received  certain  information  that 
the  conduct  of  this  province,  which  has  been  so 
much  censured  by  the  ministry,  is  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  one  religious  society.  We  also 
know  that  the  late  tumultuous  and  riotous 
proceedings,  represented  in  so  strong  a  light  by 
the  petitions  now  before  the  House,  have  been 
publicly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  another 
religious  society.  Thus  the  blame  of  every  thing 
disrepntAble  to  this  province  is  cast  on  one  or 
the  other  of  these  dissenting  sects.  Circum- 
stances that,  I  imagine,  will  neither  be  forgotten 
nor  neglected. 

We  have  seen  the  event  of  our  disputes  con- 
cerning the  proprietary  interests,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  our  success  will  be  greater 
when  our  opponents  become  more  numerous, 
and  will  have  more  dignity,  more  power,  and, 
as  they  will  think,  more  law  on  their  side. 

These  are  the  dangers,  sir,  to  which  we  are 
now  about  to  expose  those  privileges  in  which 

*  Some  late  acta  of  Parliament  show  what  itriot  relbrma- 
tioDi  are  to  be  made  In  the  colonies. 


I  we  have  hitherto  so  much  gloried.  Wherefore? 
To  procure  two  or  threcL  perhaps,  four  or  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  (for  no  cdcnlation  bai 
carried  the  sum  higher,)  from  the  pr<^»ieton| 
for  two  or  three,  or  four  or  five  yeara,  for  m 
long,  and  something  longer  perhapsi  the  tazei 
may  continue.  But  are  we  aore  of  gaining 
this  point?  We  are  not.  Are  we  snre  oC 
gaining  any  other  advantage?  We  are  not 
Are  we  sure  of  preserving  our  privileges?  We 
are  not  Are  we  under  the  neceasi^  of  pur- 
suing the  measure  proposed  at  this  time?  We 
are  not. 

Here,  sir,  permit  me  to  make  a  short  panseL 
Permit  me  to  appeal  to  the  heftrt  of  ereiy 
member  in  this  House,  and  to  entreat  hun  to 
reflect  how  far  he  can  be  justifiable  in  ^viM 
his  voice,  thus  to  hazard  the  liberties  second 
to  us  by  the  wise  founders  of  this  provinee; 
peaceably  and  ftilly  enjoyed  by  the  present  agSi 
and  to  which  posterity  is  so  Justly  entitled. 

But,  sir,  we  are  told  there  is  no  danger  of 
losing  our  privileges  if  our  government  should 
be  changed,  and  two  arguments  are  used  in 
support  of  this  opinion.  The  first  is,  ^that 
the  government  of  the  crown  is  exercised  with 
so  much  lenity  in  Carolina,  and  the  Jerseys." 
I  cannot  perceive  the  least  degree  of  force  in 
this  argument  As  to  Carolina  I  am  not  a 
little  surprised  that  it  should  be  mentioned  on 
this  occasion,  since  I  never  heard  of  any  privi- 
leges that  colony  enjoys,  more  than  the  other 
royal  governments  in  America.  The  privileges 
of  the  Jerseys  are  of  a  diflTerent  nature  from 
many  of  which  we  are  possessed,  and  are  mora 
consistent  with  the  royal  prerogative. 

Indeed,  I  know  of  none  tliey  have,  exoepi 
that  the  people  called  Quakers  may  he  wit- 
nesses in  criminal  cases,  and  may  bear  offioeib 
Con  this  indulgence,  shown  to  them  for  a  par- 
ticular reason,  and  not  contradictory  to  the 
rights  of  the  Crown,  give  us  any  just  cause  to 
expect  the  confirmation  of  privileges  directly 
opposite  to  those  rights,  and  for  confimung 
which  no  such  reason  exists.  But,  perli^M, 
the  gentlemen  who  advance  this  argument 
mean  that  we  shall  purchase  a  chance  at  a 
cheap  price,  if  we  are  only  reduced  to  the  same 
state  with  the  Jerseys.  Surely,  sir,  if  this  be 
their  meaning,  they  entirely  forget  those  ex- 
traordinary privileges  whidi  some  time  sgo 
were  mentioned. 

How  many  must  we  in  such  a  case  renounce? 
I  apprehend  it  would  prove  an  argument  of 
little  consolation  to  these  gentlemen,  if  they 
should  lose  three-fourths  of  their  estates^  to  be 
told,  that  they  still  remain  as  rich  as  their 
neighbors,  and  have  enough  to  procure  all  tfas 
necessaries  of  life. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  this  siii^ 
instance  of  favor  in  permitting  an  affirmatua 
instead  of  an  oath,  in  a  single  province,  should 
be  urged  as  so  great  an  encouragement  to  iii» 
while  tliere  are  so  many  examples  of  another 
kind  to  deter  us.  In  what  royal  government, 
besides  the  Jerseys,  can  one  of  the  pe<^le  call- 
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id  Qiuiken,  be  a  %ntnes8  in  criminal  cases,  and 
Mtr  offices  t  *  In  no  other.  What  can  be  the 
wason  of  this  distinction  in  the  Jerseys?  Be- 
saoae  in  the  infiancy  of  that  colony,  when  it 
ame  under  the  government  of  the  Grown, 
hen  was,  as  appears  from  authentic  vonchers, 
m  abaolute  necessity  from  the  scarcity  of  other 
voper  pe^ons,  to  make  nse  of  the  people  call- 
id  Quakers  in  public  employments.  Is  there 
neh  a  necessity  in  this  proyinoe  ?  Or  can  the 
idnistrT  be  persuaded,  that  there  is  such  a  ne- 
saisltj  I  No^  sir,  those  from  whom  they  will 
leeefve  their  information^  will  grant  no  such 
liiiif ;  and  therefore  I  thmk  there  is  the  most 
mmiEient  danger,  in  case  of  a  change,  that  the 
mople  al  this  society  will  lose  the  exercise  of 
liOM  rights,  which,  though  they  are  entitled  to 
IS  men,  yet  such  is  the  situation  of  human  af- 
Un.  they  with  difficulty  can  find  a  spot  on  t^e 
whom  nobe,  where  they  are  allowed  to  e^joy 
liem.  It  will  be  an  arsument  of  some  force,  I 
afhud,  that  the  Church  of  England  can 
expect  to  raise  its  head  among- us,  while 
e  encouraged,  as  it  will  be  said,  in  dis- 
Mnrion :  but  if  an  oath  be  made  necessary  for 
^iteming  offices  of  honor  and  profit,  it  will 
hui  be  expected  that  any  of  the  people  colled 
liukers,  who  are  tempted  to  renounce  their 
wiiiciples,  will  undoubtedly  make  an  addition 

0  the  eetablished  church. 

If  anj  other^  consideration  than  that  which 
110  been  mentioned,  was  regarded  in  granting 
hat  indulgence  in  the  Jerseys,  though  no  other 

1  ezpreased,  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  the 
iMrneaB  of  this  province  might  have  had  some 
raight,  as  from  its  situation  it  afibrded  such 
feitmg  temptations  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eneya  to  remove  hither,  liad  they  been  treat- 
d  with  any  severity. 

Their  government,  in  some  measure,  was 
bvmed  in  imitation  of  our  government;  but 
rhm  this  is  altered,  the  English  constitution 
Dust  be  the  model,  by  which  it  will  be  formed. 
Here  it  will  be  said,  ^Hhis  cannot  bo  done 
mt  hy  the  Parliament,  and  will  a  British  Par- 
iamfint  do  such  an  act  of  injustice,  as  to  de- 
irire  us  of  our  rights?"  This  is  the  second 
ki^gmnent  used  to  prove  the  safety  of  the  mea- 
oree  now  proposeo. 

Certainly  the  British  Parliament  will  not  do 
rhai  they  think  an  unjust  act ;  but  I  cannot 
persuade  myself;  that  they  will  think  it  unjust, 
te  place  us  on  the  same  footing  with  them- 
fdves.    It  will  not  be  an*  easy  task  to  convince 
ten,  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  ought  to 
b»  distinguished  from  all  other  subjects,  under 
\k  nu^esty^s  inmiediate  government ;  or  that 
nch  a  distinction  can  answer  any  good  pur- 
pose.   May  it  not  be  expected  that  they  will 
i^,  "no  people  can  be  freer  than  ourselves, — 
•wy  thing  more  than  we  enjoy,  is  licentious- 
im^  not  fiberty;  any  indulgencies  shown  to 
tto  colomes  heretofore  were  like  the  indulgen- 

*Itlt  Hid  that  A  Quaker  was  latelj  eommitted  to  Jail,  in 
Jbv  Tork,  beeanae  he  would  not  Bwear  in  a  eriminal  caae. 


cies  of  parents  to  their  infants;  thev  ought  to 
cease  with  that  tender  age;  and  as  the  colonies 
grow  up  to  a  more  vigorous  state,  they  ought 
to  be  carefrilly  disciplined,  and  all  their  actions 
regulated  by  strict  laws.  Above  all  things,  it 
is  necessary,  that  the  prerogative  should  be 
exercised  with  its  fuU  force  in  our  American 
provinces,  to  restrain  them  within  due  bounds, 
and  secure  their  dependence  on  this  king- 
dom."* 

I  am  afraid  that  this  will  be  the  opinion  of 
the  Parliament,  as  it  has  been  in  every  instance, 
the  undeviating  practice  of  the  ministry. 

But,  sir,  it  may  be  said,  "  these  reasons  are 
not  conclusive;  they  do  not  demonstratively 
prove,  that  our  privileges  will  be  endangered 
by  a  change.'^  I  grant  the  objection ;  but  what 
stronger  reasons,  what  clearer  proofs  are  there, 
that  they  will  not  be  endangered  by  a  change  f 

They  are  safe  now ;  and  why  should  we  en- 
gage in  an  enterprise  that  will  render  them 
uncertain?  If  nothing  will  content  us  but  a 
revolution  brought  about  by  ourselves,  surely 
we  ought  to  have  made  the  strictest  inquiries 
what  terms  we  may  expect;  and  to  have  ob- 
tained from  the  ministry  some  kind  of  security 
for  the  performance  of  those  terms. 

These  things  might  have  been  done.  They 
are  not  done.  If  a  merchant  will  venture  to 
travel  with  great  riches  into  a  foreign  country, 
without  a  proper  guide,  it  certainly  will  be  ad- 
visable for  him  to  procure  the  best  intelligence 
he  can  get,  of  the  climate,  the  roads,  the  diffi- 
culties, he  will  meet  with,  and  the  treatment 
he  may  receive. 

I  pray  the  House  to  consider,  if  we  have  the 
slightest  security  that  can  be  mentioned,  except 
opinion  (if  that  is  any),  either  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  present  privileges,  or  gaining  a  sin- 
gle advantage  from  a  change.  Have  we  any 
writing?  have  wo  a  verbal  promise  from  any 
minister  of  the  Crown  ?  We  have  not.  I  can- 
not, therefore,  conceal  my  astonishment,  that 
gentlemen  should  require  a  less  security  for  the 
invaluable  rights  of  Pennsylvania,  than  they 
would  demand  for  a  debt  of  five  pounds.  Why 
should  we  press  forward  with  this  unexampled 
hurry,  when  no  benefit  can  be  derived  from  it  ? 
Why  should  we  have  any  aversion  to  delibe- 
ration and  delay,  when  no  iiyury  can  attend 
them? 

It  is  scarcely  possible  in  the  present  case, 
that  we  can  spend  too  much  time  in  forming 
resolutions,  the  consequences  of  which  are  to 
be  perpetual.  If  it  is  true,  as  some  aver,  that 
we  can  now  obtain  an  advantageous  change  of 
our  government ;  I  suppose  it  will  be  also  true 
next  week,  next  month,  and  next  year;  but  if 
they  are  mistaken,  it  will  be  early  enough, 
whenever  it  happens,  to  be  disappointed  and 
to  repent.  I  am  not  willing  to  run  risks  in  a 
matter  of  such  prodigious  unportance,  on  the 

*  The  anbseqnent  condact  of  Great  Britain  has  tallj   * 
evinced  her  resolaUon  to  adhere  to  each  political  mft^inM  as 
these. 
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credit  of  any  man's  opinion,  whon  by  a  small 
delay,  that  can  ilo  no  hann,  tlie  steps  we 
are  to  take  may  beoonio  more  ajiTe.  Gideon, 
tljonglt  he  hod  conversed  witli  "  an  angel  of  t)io 
Lord,"  would  not  attempt  I«  relieve  his  coun- 
trymen, then  sorely  oppressed  by  the  Midlan- 
ites,  lest  he  should  involve  them  in  greater 
miseries,  until  be  wan  convinced  by  two  mira- 
cles, that  he  ahonld  bo  snccessfnl.  I  do  not 
say,  we  ought  to  wait  for  iniraclca ;  but  I  thiuk, 
we  ought  to  wait  for  Bome  thinga  which  ivill 
be  next  kin  to  a  miracle ;  I  mean  some  sign  of 
favorable  disposition  in  the  ministry  towards 
ns.  I  should  like  to  see  an  olive  le^T  at  least, 
brought  to  ns  before  wo  quit  onr  ark. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  make  one  proposal  to  the 
House.  We  may  apply  to  the  Crown  now,  as 
freely  as  if  we  were  under  it«  immediate  gov- 
ernment. Let  ns  desire  his  majesty's  judgment 
on  the  point,  that  has  occasioned  this  anhap- 

i>y  difference  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
egislature.*  This  may  bedone  without  any  vio- 
lence, without  any  hazard  to  our  constilntion. 
Wo  say,  the  justice  of  our  demands  is  clear  as 
light;  every  heart  must  feel  tbeeqnity  of  them. 
If  the  decision  be  in  onr  favor,  we  gain  & 
considerable  victory ;  the  grand  obstruction  of 
the  public  service  is  removed ;  ami  we  shall 
have  more  leisure  to  carry  our  intentions  coolly 
into  execution.  If  the  decision  be  against  us, 
I  believe  the  most  zealous  of  ub  will  grant  it 
would  be  madness  to  expect  success  in  any  other 
O0nl«at,  Tbifl  will  be  a  single  point,  and  cannot 
meet  with  nuch  difficulties,  as  the  procuring  a 
total  alteration  of  the  government  Therefore 
by  separating  it  fivm  other  matters,  we  ^hall 
soon  obtain  a  determination,  and  know  what 
chance  we  have  of  succeeding  in  things  of 
greater  valne.  Let  ns  try  onr  fortune.  Let 
ns  take  a  cast  or  two  of  the  dice  for  smalli 
matters,  before  we  dip  dcei>ly.  Few  gamesters 
are  of  so  sanguine  a  temper  as  to  stake  their 
whole  wealth  on  one  desperate  throw  at  first. 


the  time  we  were  elected,  that 
could  come  under  onr  considerati 
not  debating  how  much  money  w 
what  laws  wo  ahall  pass  for  the 
property,  nor  on  any  thin^  of  th 
that  arisea  in  the  usual  parliament 
business.  We  are  now  to  det«rmi 
step  shall  bo  taken  that  may  prod 
change  of  our  constitution. 

In  forming  this  determination, 
reflection  should  ho  preserved  in 
mean,  "thai  we  are  the  servants 
of  Pennsylvania," — of  that  peop 
been  induced  by  the  excellence  <j 
constitution,  to  settle  themaelTca  i 
toction. 

The  inhabitants  of  remote  connt 
by  that  love  of  liberty  which  al 
dence  has  planted  in  the  hnman 
ing  their  native  soil ;  c-ommittm 
with  their  helpless  families,  to 
winds  and  waves,  and  braved  a 
of  an  nnktiown  wilderness,  in  hop 
in  these  woods  the  exercise  of  tbi 
rights,  which  some  unhappy  oirct 
denied  to  mankind  in  every  othe 
earth. 

Thus,  sir,  the  people  of  Pcnnsy: 
sfud  to  have  parcha.sod  nn  iche 
constitution,  at  a  prodigious  prio 
not  believe,  unless  the  strongesl 
offered,  that  they  are  now-  willini 
tliat,  which  has  cost  them  so  n 
expense. 

They  have  not  hitherto  been  d 
theh- wishes.  They  have  obtainei 
they  sought  for. 

We  have  received  these  peats 
choice  of  this  people  under  thi( 
and  to  preserve  it  in  its  utmo 
vigor,  has  always  been  deemed  b 
->al  part  of  the  trnst  oommitted  I 
idelity.      The   measure    i 
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tended,  the  question  is,  whether  snoh  a  change 
ill  not  expose  onr  present  privileges  to  danger. 
It  may  also  he  said,  *Hhat  the  petitions  lying 
I  the  tahle  are  a  proof  of  the  people's  con- 
ot."  Can  petitions,  so  industrionsly  carried 
Kmt|  and  after  aU  the  pains  taken,  signed  only 
r  aboat  thirty-fiye  hnndred  persons,  be  looked 
I  as  Uie  plainest  expressions  of  the  almost 
lirersal  consent  of  the  many  thousands  that 
1  this  province?  No  one  can  believe  it. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  sir,  that  much  the 
latest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province, 
id  among  them  men  of  large  fortunes,  good 
DM,  and  fair  characters,  whQ  value  very 
j^y  the  Interest  they  have  in  the  present 
niatitntion,  have  not  signed  these  petitions, 
id  as  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  are  ox- 
emely  averse  to  a  change  at  this  time.  Will 
vej  not  complain  of  such  a  change  ?  And  if 
is  not  attended  with  all  the  advantages  they 
nr  e^joy,  will  they  not  have  reason  to  com- 
ain?  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  measure 
ay  lay  the  foundation  of  more  bitter  and  more 
■ting  dissensions  among  us,  than  any  we  have 
It  experienced. 

Before  I  close  this  catalogue  of  unhappy 
maequences,  that  I  expect  will  follow  our 
quest  of  a  change,  I  beg  leave  to  take  notice 
r  the  terms  of  the  petition  that  is  now  under 
10  oonsideration  of  the  House. 
They  equally  excite  in  my  breast,  surprise, 
id  grief,  and  terror.  This  poor  province  is 
ready  sinking  under  the  weight  of  the  dis- 
«dit  and  reproaches,  that  by  some  fatality,  for 
iveral  years  past,  have  attended  our  public 
easares;  and  we  not  only  seize  this  unfortu- 
ite  season  to  engage  her  in  new  difficulties, 
it  prepare  to  ponr  on  her  devoted  head  a  load 
tat  must  effectually  crush  her.  We  inform 
le  king,  by  this  petition,  that  Pennsylvania  is 
Mome  a  scene  of  confusion  and  anarchy ;  that 
nned  mobs  are  marching  from  one  place  to 
Dother;  that  such  a  spirit  of  violence  and  riot 
raraik,  as  exposes  his  mtgesty^s  good  subjects 
9  constant  alarms  and  danger;  that  this  tu- 
mltuons  disposition  is  so  genertd  that  it  cannot 
e  controlled  by  any  powers  of  the  present 
ovemment,  and  that  we  have  not  any  hopes 
f  returning  to  a  state  of  peace  and  safety,  but 
J  being  taken  under  his  msjcsty^s  immediate 
rotection. 

I  cannot  think  this  a  proper  representation 
f  the  present  state  of  this  province.  Near 
Mur  months  are  elapsed  since  the  last  riot, 
nd  I  do  not  perceive  the  least  probability  of 
(or  being  troubled  with  any  more.  The  rioters 
rare  not  only  successfully  opposed  and  pre- 
sented from  executing  their  purpose,  but  we 
lave  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  convinced 
>f  their  error,  and  have  renounced  all  thoughts 
if  snoh  wild  attempts  for  the  future.  To  whose 
hroat  is  the  swora  now  held  ?  What  life  will 
)e  saved  by  this  application?  Imaginary 
langer!  Vain  remedy  1  Have  we  not  suffi- 
aeiSlv  felt  the  effects  of  royal  resentment?  Is 
lot  the  authority  of  the  Crown  fiilly  enough 


exercised  over  us?  Does  it  become  us  to  paint 
in  the  strongest  colors  the  follies  or  the  crimes 
of  our  countrymen?  To  require  unnecessary 
protection  against  men  who  intend  us  no  injury, 
in  such  loose  and  general  expressions  as  may 
produce  even  the  establishment  of  an  armed 
force  among  us? 

With  unremitting  vigilance,  with  undaunted 
virtue,  should  a  free  people  watch  against  the 
encroachments  of  power,  and  remove  every 
pretext  for  its  extension. 

We  are  a  dependent  colony,  and  we  need  not 
doubt  that  means  will  be  used  to  secure  that 
dependence.  But  that  we  ourselves  should 
furnish  a  reason  for  settling  a  military  estab- 
lishment upon  us,  must  exceed  the  most  extra- 
vagant wishes  of  those  who  would  be  most 
pleased  with  such  a  measure. 

We  may  introduce  the  innovation,  but  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  stop  its  progress.  The 
precedent  will  be  pernicious.  If  a  specious 
pretence  is  afforded  for  maintaining  a  small 
body  of  troops  among  us  now,  equally  specious 
pretences  wUl  never  be  wanting  hereafter,  for 
adding  to  their  numbers.  The  burthen  that 
will  be  imposed  on  us  for  their  support,  is  the 
most  trilling  part  of  the  evil.  The  poison  will 
soon  reach  our  vitals,  whatever  struggles  we 
may  make  to  expel  it 

Hotret  lateri  UthalU  carundo-^ 

The  dart  with  which  we  are  struck  will  still 
remain  fixed — ^too  firmly  fixed  for  our  feeble 
hands  to  draw  it  out.  Our  fruitless  efforts  wHl 
but  irritate  the  wound ;  and  at  Fength  we  must 

tamely  submit  to  I  quit  a  subject  too 

painful  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

Those,  sir,  are  my  sentiments  on  the  petition 
that  has  occasioned  this  debate.  I  think  this 
neither  the  proper  season,  nor  the  proper 
method,  for  obtaining  a  change  of  our  govern- 
ment. It  is  uncertain  whether  the  measures 
proposed  will  place  us  in  a  better  situation  than 
we  are  now  in,  with  regard  to  the  point  lately 
controverted;  with  respect  to  other  particulars, 
it  may  place  us  in  a  worse.  We  shall  run  the 
risk  of  suffering  great  losses.  We  have  no  cer- 
tainty of  gaining  any  thing.  In  seeking  a  pre- 
carious, hasty,  violent  remedy  for  the  present 
partial  disorder,  we  are  sure  of  exposing  the 
whole  body  to  danger.  I  cannot  perceive  the 
necessity  of  applying  such  a  remedy.  If  I  did, 
I  would  with  the  greatest  pleasure  pass  over  to 
the  opinion  of  some  gentlemen  who  differ  from 
me,  whose  integrity  and  abilities  I  so  much 
esteem,  that  whatever  reasons  at  any  time  in- 
fluence me  to  agree  with  them,  I  always  receive 
a  satisfaction  from  being  on  their  side.  If  I 
have  erred  now,  I  shall  comfort  myself  with 
reflecting,  that  it  is  an  innocent  error.  Should 
the  measures  pursued  in  consequence  of  this 
debate  be  opposite  to  my  opinion,  and  should 
they  procure  a  change  of  government^  with  all 
the  benefits  we  desire;  I  shall  not  envy  the 
praise  of  others,  who,  by  their  fortunate  con- 
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rage  and  skill,  have  coudacted  us  nnhart 
through  the  midst  of  such  threatening  dangers 
to  the  wished-for  port.  I  shall  cheerfully  sub- 
mit to  the  censure  of  Iiaving  been  too  epprc' 
heoBive  of  iiunring  the  people  «f  this  province. 
If  any  severer  eeutence  shall  ba  passed  npou 
me  by  the  worthy,  I  shall  be  sorry  for  it ;  bat 
this  tmth  I  am  eoDfinoed  of,  that  it  will  be 
much  easier  for  me  to  bear  the  niuneritcd  re- 
flections of  mistakea  neal,  than  the  Just  re- 
proaches of  a  guilty  mind.  To  have  concealed 
my  real  seatimeuts,  or  to  have  conuterfeit^d 
such  as  I  do  not  entertuin,  in  a.  deliberation  of 
BO  much  consequence  as  the  present,  wonld 
have  been  the  basest  hypocrisy.  It  may  per- 
haps be  thonght  that  this,  however,  would  have 


been  the  most  politic  part  forn 
It  might  have  been  so.  Bnt  if 
that  OUT  words  or  actions  e! 
hearts,  I  thank  God  that  I  del 
ail  its  arts  and  all  itd  advantag< 
ought  to  serve  his  country,  e 
resents  his  services.  The  g" 
honest  actjons  is  not  the  fam 
follows  them,  bnt  the  oonscioosi 
them.  To  discluu-ge,  on  this 
sion,  the  inviolable  duty  I  owi 
obeying  the  nubiasited  dictate 
and  conscience,  hath  been  my 
my  only  wish  now  is,  that  thi 
this  House,  whatever  tliej  an 
the  ht^piness  of  Peaosylvtuiia. 
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On  the  twenty-third  of  June,  1775,  Congress 
delegated  John  Bntledge,  William  Livingston, 
Doctor  Frouklis,  John  Jay,  and  Thomas  John- 
sou,  "to  draw  np  a  declaration,  to  be  published 
by  General  Washington  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
camp  before  Boston. "  The  next  day  they  re- 
ported a  draft,  which,  aft^r  being  debated,  was 
referred  for  further  consideration  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday.  On  that  day  it  was  recommitted, 
and  Jolm  Dicltinaon  and  Thomas  Jefferson  wero 
added  to  the  committee.  The  final  draft  was 
laid  before  Congress  on  the  siith  of  July,  1775, 
and  aiter  being  "read  and  debated  by  para- 
graphs," was  adopted.  Mr.  Dickinson  wos  tlie 
anthor  of  the  declaration,  which  is  as  follows;* 


very  constitation  of  that  klngdoi 
of  succetis  in  any  mode  of  cont« 
should  bo  bad  to  truth,  law,  o 
length,  deserting  those,  attempt 
cruel  and  impolitic  purpose  of 
colonies  by  violence,  and  have  tl 
it  necessary  for  ns  to  close  wit 
peol  from  reason  to  arms.  Yet, ) 
that  assembly  may  be,  by  th 
rage  for  unlimited  domiuatio 
justice  and  the  opinion  of  man! 
ourselvea  bound  by  obligation 
the  rest  of  the  world,  to  make  ki 
of  our  canse. 

Our  forefathers,  inhabitants  c 
Groat  Britain,  left  their  native 
these  shores  a  residence  for  civ 
freedom.  At  the  eipenso  of 
the  hazard  of  their  fortnnee;  w 
charge  to  the  country  from  w 
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eonlDrion,  and  graduallj  sliding  from  the  sum- 
nk  of  dorions  prosperi^  to  which  they  had 
tma  manoed,  by  the  yirtoea  and  abilities  of 
floe  Bin,  are  at  length  distracted  by  the  con- 
y^mm  that  now  wake  its  deepest  founda- 
tion. The  new  ministry,  finding  the  brave 
Im  of  Britain,  though  freanently  defeated,  yet 
itffl  oontending,  took  np  the  nnfortonate  idea 
cf  CKBting  them  a  hasty  peace,  and  of  then 
■bbng  her  fluthfrd  frienda 

TImbm  doToted  colonies  were  judged  to  be  in 
ndi  a  state  as  to  present  yiotories  without 
MHTh*^^  and  all  the   easy  emoluments  of 
Mtatible  plunder.     The  uninterrupted  tenor 
dittt  peaceable  and  respectful  behavior,  from 
the  beguming  of  colonization;   their  dutifrO, 
Mkras,  and  useful  services  during  the  war, 
tiioQgh  so  recently  and  amply  acknowledged 
intlM  most  honorable  manner  by  his  mi^esty, 
Iff  the  l^e  king  and  by  parliament,  could  not 
mn  them  from  the   meditated  innovations. 
Ptaiiament  was  influenced  to  adopt  the  pemi- 
6m  project,  and  assuming  a  new  power  over 
tiian,have,  in  the  course  of  eleven  years,  given 
Mch  deciuve  specimens  of  the  spirit  and  con- 
leqauces  attending  this  power,  as  to  leave  no 
dnbt  eonceming  the  effects  of  acquiescence 
wkt  it    They  nave  undertaken  to  give  and 
gRBfc  oar  money  without  our  consent,  though 
nhtve  ever  exercised  an  exclusive  right  to  diis- 
pen  of  our  oiiii  property ;  statutes  have  been 
pHnd  fbr  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  courts 
of  admiralty,  and  vice-a<miiralty,  beyond  their 
iBoieat  limits;  for  depriving  us  of  the  accus- 
tOBMd  and  inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  jury 
h  cases  affecting  both  life  and  property;  for 
n^Mnding  the  legislature  of  one  of  the  colo- 
nies; for  interdicting  all  commerce  to  the  capital 
of  another,  and  for  altering,  fundamentally,  the 
fonn  of  government  estabUshed  by  charter  and 
leeored  by  acts  of  its  own  legislature,  solemnly 
soofirmed  by  the  Grown;  for  exempting  the 
^mniderers*'  of  colonists  from  legal  trial,  and 
11  effect,  from  punishment;   for  erecting  in  a 
leigfaboring  province,  acquired  by  the  joint 
irms  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  a  dcs{)oti8m 
langerons  to  our  very  existence,  and  for  quar- 
ering  soldiers  upon  the  colonists  in  time  of 
uofonnd  peace.    It  has  also  been  resolved  in 
tarliament,  that  colonists  charged  with  com- 
oitting  certain  offences,  shall  be  transported  to 
Sngland  to  be  tried. 

But  why  should  wo  enumerate  our  injuries 

Q  d^ul  ?    By  one  statute  it  is  declared  that 

Mriiament  can  **of  right,  make  laws  to  bind  us 

in  aU  cases  whatsoever."    What  is  to  defend  us 

ininst  so  enormous,  so  unlimited  a  power? 

Fot  a  single  man  of  those  who  assume  it  is 

chosen  by  us,  or  is  subject  to  our  control  or 

infliience;  but  on  the  contrary  they  are  all  of 

ttem  exempt  fiY>m  the  operation  of  such  laws, 

lod  an  American  revenue,  if  not  diverted  from 

the  ostensible  purposes  for  which  it  is  raised, 

would  actually  lighten  their  own  burdens,  in 

pnqxnlion  as  they  increase  ours.    We  saw  the 

misery  to  which  such  despotism  would  reduce 


us.  We,  for  ten  years,  incessantiy  and  ineffec- 
tually besieged  the  throne  as  supplicants;  we 
reasoned,  we  remonstrated  with  parliament  in 
the  most  mild  and  decent  language^ 

Administration,  sensible  that  we  should  re- 
gard these  oppressive  measures  as  freemen 
ought  to  do,  sent  over  fleets  and  armies  to  en- 
force them.  The  indignation  of  the  Americans 
was  roused,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  tiie  indigna- 
tion of  a  virtuous,  loyal  and  affectionate  people. 
A  congress  of  delegates  from  the  united  colonies 
was  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  fiflh  day 
of  last  September.  We  resolved  again  to  offer 
an  humble  and  dutiful  petition  to  the  king,  and 
also  addressed  our  fellow-subjeots  of  Great 
Britain.  We  have  pursued  every  temperate, 
every  respectful  measure;  we  have  even  pro- 
ceeded to  break  off  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  our  fellow-subjects,  as  the  last  peaceable 
admonition,  that  our  attachment  to  no  nation 
upon  earth  should  supplant  our  attachment  to 
liberty.  This,  we  flattered  ourselves,  was  the 
ultimate  step  of  the  controversy,  but  subsequent 
events  have  shown  how  vain  was  this  hope  of 
finding  moderation  in  our  enemies. 

Several  threatening  expresadons  against  the 
colonies  were  inserted  in  his  majesty's  speech; 
our  petition,  though  we  were  told  it  was  a  de- 
cent one,  and  that  his  majesty  had  been  pleased 
to  receive  it  graciously,  and  to  promise  laying 
it  before  his  parliament,  was  huddled  into  both 
houses  among  a  bundle  of  American  papers 
and  there  neglected.  The  lords  and  commons 
in  their  address,  in  the  month  of  Febmaiy, 
said,  that  "a  rebellion  at  that  time  actually 
existed  within  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  that  those  concerned  in  it  had  been 
countenanced  and  oncourage<l  by  unlawful  com- 
binations and  engagements,  entered  into  by  his 
miyesty's  subjects  in  several  of  the  other  colo- 
nies; and,  therefore,  they  besought  his  majesty 
that  he  would  take  the  most  effectual  measures 
to  enforce  duo  obedience  to  the  laws  and  autho- 
rity of  the  supreme  legislature."  Soon  after,  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  whole  colonies  with 
foreign  countries  and  with  each  other,  was  cut 
off  by  an  act  of  parliament;  by  another,  several 
of  them  were  entirely  prohibited  from  the 
fisheries  in  the  seas  near  their  coasts,  on  which 
they  always  depended  for  their  subsistence,  and 
largo  reinforcements  of  ships  and  troops  were 
immediately  sent  over  to  General  Gage. 

Fruitless  were  all  the  entreaties,  arguments, 
and  eloquence  of  an  illustrious  band  of  the 
most  distinguished  peers  and  commoners,  who 
nobly  and  strenuously  asserted  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  to  stay,  or  even  to  mitigate  the  heedless 
fury  vrith  which  these  accumulated  and  unex- 
ampled outrages  were  hurried  on.  Equally 
fruitless  was  the  interference  of  the  city  of 
London,  of  Bristol,  and  mnny  other  respectable 
towns,  in  our  favor.  Parliament  adopted  an 
insidious  manoeuvre,  calculated  to  divide  us,  to 
establish  a  perpetual  auction  of  taxations,  where 
colony  should  bid  against  colony,  all  of  them 
uninformed  what  ransom  would  redeem  their 
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liven;  and  thns  to  extort  from  ub,  at  tbe  point ' 
of  the  bnjonet,  the  nnknown  sums  that  shonld 
be  anfficient  to  (pfttify,  if  possible  to  gratify, 
miniaterifll  rapacity,  with  the  miserable  induJ- 
geDce  left  to  ub  of  raising,  in  onr  own  mode, 
the  prescribed  tribute.  What  tenaa  more  rigid 
and  humiliating  codd  have  been  diotatod  oy 
remorseless  victors  to  conquered  enemieaf  In 
onr  circnmstanoes  to  accept  them  would  be  to 
deserve  thorn. 

Soon  after  tba  intcUigence  of  tltese  prooecd- 
inga  arrived  ou  thia  continent,  Genertd  Gage, 
who,  in  tbe  coarae  of  the  last  year,  had  token 
possession  of  the  town  ofBoaton,  in  the  provicce 
of  HaBsochosetts  Bay,  and  still  occupied  it  as  a 
garrison,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  sent 
out  from  that  place  h  large  detachment  of  his 
army,  who  made  an  unprovoked  assault  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sud  province  at  the  town  of 
Lexington,  bs  appears  by  the  affldavita  of  a 
great  number  of  persons,  sorae  of  wliom  were 
officers  and  soldiers  of  that  detachment,  mur- 
dered eight  of  the  inhabitants  and  wounded 
many  others.  From  thenee  the  troops  pro- 
ceeded, in  warlike  array,  to  the  town  of  Con- 
cord, where  they  set  upon  another  party  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  province,  killing  several 
and  wounding  more,  until  compelled  to  retreat 
by  the  country  people  suddenly  assembled  to 
repe!  thia  orael  aggresaion.  Uostitities,  thus 
commenced  by  tbe  Britisli  troops,  have  been 
since  prosecui«d  by  tliem,  without  regard  to 
fwth  or  reputation.  The  inbabitonta  of  Boston 
being  confined  witbin  that  town  by  the  gene- 
ra], their  governor,  and  having,  in  order  to 
procure  their  dismission,  entered  into  a  treaty 
witli  iiim;  it  waB  stipulated  that  the  said  in- 
habitants having  deposited  their  arms  with 
their  own  magiatratea,  should  bave  liberty  to 
depart,  taking  with  them  their  other  eftbcta. 
They  occordingiy  delivered  np  their  arms,  but 
in  open  violation  of  honor,  in  defiance  of  the 
obligation  of  treaties,  which  even  savage  nations 
n  sacred,  the  governor  ordered  the 


tial."  His  troops  have  tratchei 
men,  have  wantonly  burnt  Obia 
a  considerable  number  of  honsei 
our  ehips  and  vessels  are  scizei 
snpplles  of  provisions  are  tntc 
is  exerting  his  utmost  power  U 
tiun  and  devastation  oroand  hi 
We  have  received  certiwn  i 
General  Cariaton,  the  Govern- 
instigating  the  people  of  that  { 
Indians,  to  foil  upon  us ;  and 
much  reason  to  apprehend,  Ibi 
been  formed  to  excit«  domestic 
ns.  In  brief,  a  part  of  these  ft 
and  all  of  them  are  sure  of  feel 
vengeance  of  administration  < 
the  complicated  calami  ties  of 
famine.  We  are  reduced  to  t' 
choosing  an  unconditioDsl  an 
tyranny  of  irritated  miniatfirs, 
force.    The  latter  is  oar  ch< 


TOUT 

Honor,  justice  aud  hnniani^  I 
to  surrender  thut  freedom  vh 
from  our  gallant  ancestors,  an 
nocent  posterity  have  a  right 
us.  We  cannot  endnre  the  i: 
of  resigning  succeeding  gene 
wretchedness  which  ineyitab] 
if  we  basely  entoU  Lereditar; 

Our  canae  is  just.  Our,  unioi 
internal  resources  are  great,  i 
foreign  assistance  is  undoabt 
We  gratefully  acknowledge,  as 
of  Divine  favor  towards  ns,  thi 
would  not  permit  us  to  be 
severe  controversy,  until  we  w 
onr  present  strength,  had  bfle 
eroised  in  warlike  operations,  a 
means  of  defending  ourselves. 
tifled  by  these  animating  refli 
solemnly,  before  God  and  the 
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ide  of  ft  people  attacked  by  unprovoked 
Lea,  without  any  impntation  <»*  even  sns- 
1  of  offence.  Thej  boast  of  their  privi- 
and  civiUzation,  and  yet  proffer  no  milder 
tions  than  servitude  or  death. 
oar  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the 
am  that  is  oar  birth-right,  and  which  we 
enjoyed  till  the  late  violation  of  it — ^for 
irotection  of  our  property,  acquired  solely 
16  honest  industry  of  our  forefathers  and 
Ivea,  against  violence  actually  offered,  we 
taken  up  arms.  We  shall  lay  them  down 
.  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the 
flsora,  and  all  danger  of  their  being  renew- 
aQ  be  removed,  and  not  before. 


With  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies 
of  the  Supreme  and  impartial  Judge  and  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  we  most  devoutly  implore  his 
divine  goodness  to  protect  us  happily  through 
this  great  conflict,  to  dispose  our  adversaries  to 
reconciliation  on  reasonable  terms,  and  thereby 
to  relieve  the  empire  from  the  calamities  of 
dvil  war.* 

*  Aboat  the  tenth  of  Jul  j,  1770^  the  Dedantioii  of  Oon- 
greM  WM  proolAtmed  at  the  heed  of  the  serenl  regiments. 

e  e  e  Ab  eoon  as  those  memonble  words  were  pro- 
nounced to  Cknenl  Pntnsm*s  dlylsion,  which  he  had  order- 
ed to  be  paraded  on  Prospect  HUI,  thej  shouted  in  three 
huzzas  a  lond  Ann!   Emnphrt^t  lAtfk  qf  Jhikkom. 


TOL.  L — 19 


JOHN  WITHEESPOON. 


Doctor  "Witiiebspoos  was  lineally  descended  from  the  eminont  John  Kaoi,  of 
it  ia  recorded,  Mary,  Queen  of  Seots,  "  was  more  afraid  than  of  an  army  of  t«n  1 
Elizabeth,  the  danghtor  of  Mr.  Knoi,  raarrieii  John  Welsh,  "  who  strongly  resem 
in-law  in  geniuB,  charncter,  and  in  nsefulneea  in  the  church;  "  and  ir  this  line 
Doctor  Witierspoon  is  traced.  His  father  was  a  minister  settled  in  the  Pariah  of 
distanee  from  Edinburgh.  There  he  was  borR  on  the  fifth  day  of  F'^bmnry,  17 
early  age,  lie  was  placed  in  the  pnblic  school  at  Haddington,  where  he  soon  aoqi 
pntation  for  an  as»duous  attention  to  hie  stadles,  and  for  the  strength  and  solid 
meat.  Just  before  he  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  ho  entered  the  University  ol 
which  place  he  remained  until  the  age  of  twenty-one,  giving  constant  proofs  of 
and  moral  worth.  On  leaving  tliia  institution  iie  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
invited  to  become  the  coUeagne  of  Lis  father,  in  the  church  of  his  native  towi 
dined,  preferring  to  accept  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  church  at  lioith,  in  Ayrshire 
subsequently  ordained.  In  this  position,  he  gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  prcac 
diligent  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties,  deeply  established  himself  i 
of  bis  people. 

During  tbis  pastorate  of  Doctor  "Witherspoon  tbe  Scotch  rebellion  of  1745  b 
conntry  became  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  rebels,  and  several  parishes  raised 
to  oasist  the  regular  soldiery  in  subduing  them.  Among  others,  the  Parish  of  ] 
its  quota."  Doctor  Witherspoon,  after  animating  his  parishioners  in  the  canse,  as 
pany  of  them,  and  marcheil  at  their  liead  to  Glasgow.     At  this  place,  he  was 
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ej  nught  descend  from  the  battlements,  to  wbioh  they  were  allowed  constant  access  by  the 
atineL  This  proposition  was  favored  by  the  rest  of  the  yolnnteers  and  the  two  men  of  Aber* 
^;  Dr.  Witherspoon  suggesting  that  he  wonld  go  to  the  battlements,  and  if  they  sncceeded, 
I  vonld  probably  follow  their  example.  Having  finished  the  rope,  they  went  to  the  battlements, 
tiere  they  drew  lots  for  the  order  in  which  they  should  proceed,  and  conmienced  their  descent 
Mr  of  them  reached  the  ground  in  safety,  but  the  fifth,  who  was  larger  than  the  rest,  **  and, 
ithal,  going  in  a  hurry,"  broke  the  rope  just  as  he  touched  the  ground.  The  next  one  who 
tempted  to  descend,  was  severely  injured,  and  was  carried  by  his  comrades  on  board  the  sloop- 
rwar  Vulture,  then  lying  in  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

One  of  the  volunteers  and  Dr.  Witherspoon,  were  now  left  on  the  battlements;  the  former, 
diemg  that  the  rope  was  not  strong  enough,  drew  it  up  and  parried  it  to  the  room  where 
m^  were  other  blankets,  with  which  he  completed  it,  adding  to  its  size  and  length.  He  then 
itumed  to  the  battlements,  fastened  the  rope,  and  began  to  descend,  which  he  did  very  sue- 
enfoUy,  until  he  reached  that  part  of  the  rope  where  he  had  added  so  much  to  its  thickness, 
bk  Mb  hand  could  not  grasp  it,  and,  relinquishing  his  hold,  he  fell  to  the  ground  so  seriously 
ijfQied,  that  he  died  soon  after.  Doctor  Witherspoon  declined  this  hazardous  attempt,  and 
on^ed  a  prisoner  until  after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  One  of  his  "  curious  '*  friends  was  more 
brtonate.  Being  a  man  of  diminutive  size,  **he  got  himself  dressed  in  woman's  attire,  walked 
ntof  his  prison  carrying  a  tea-kettle,"  *  and  thus  escaped. 

From  Beith,  Doctor  Witherspoon  removed  to  Paisley,  where  he  continued,  in  the  height  of 
Mpnlarity  and  usefulness,  until  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  New  Jersey  College.  In  the 
RBmer  of  1764,  he  published  a  volume  of  his  writings,  chiefly  sermons.  Among  the  most  cele- 
mted  of  his  productions  at  this  period  of  his  life,  was  a  work  entitled,  Beelesiastieal  Character- 
ii(b,  a  series  of  manms,  directed  against  the  moderate  men  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who 
dbwed  in  their  church  discipline  a  wider  latitude  of  opinion,  and  "  preached  in  a  style  that 
iaemed  to  the  people  less  evangelical,  and  less  afifecting  to  the  heart  and  conscience,"  than  was 
muidered  correct  by  the  orthodox  portion  of  the  church,  of  which  Doctor  Witherspoon  was  a 
nrm  and  able  supporter.  In  this  production  he  evinced  great  powers  of  satire  and  humor.  In  re- 
rerting  to  the  general  indifference  as  to  the  exercises  of  public  worship,  he  gave  full  scope  to  his 
lony,  "and  intended,"  he  said,  "to  have  been  at  some  pains  in  showing  the  great  indecency  of 

*  grave  and  apparently  serious  carriage,  or  of  introducing  any  religious  subject  of  conversation 
into  pFomiscuous  company ;  but  when  I  consider  how  successfully  all  visible  religion  was 
■tticked,  both  by  wits  and  preachers,  immediately  after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the 
fiwond;  how  constantly  any  disposition  of  this  sort  hath  been  borne  down  by  all  men  of  taste 
*▼«  sinoe  that  time,  which  is  now  near  a  whole  century ;  as  also  how  seldom  any  religious 
duworae  is  to  be  met  with  at  this  day,  either  among  clergy  or  laity,  I  shall  only  rejoice  in  my- 
^  congratulate  my  reader,  upon  the  purity  of  the  times,  and  proceed  to  the  other  part  of  the 
nixiin. 

"As  to  the  public  exercises  of  religious  worship,  although  a  certain  measure  of  them  is  rea- 
•wuj)le  enough,  and  though  the  office  by  which  we  have  our  bread  obliges  us  to  be  often 
BDgiged  in  them ;  yet  a  truly  moderate  man,  without  renouncing  his  c^ling,  has  it  in  his  power 
^  pare  off  a  great  many  superfluities  with  which  the  orthodox  clergy  are  apt  to  overload  religion 
>fid  render  it  unpalatable  to  the  polite  world.  Being  members  of  church  judicatures,  and,  we 
H>pe,  the  minority  in  most  of  them,  the  moderate  party  can  discourage  and  stifle  all  motions  for 
^traordinary  fasts  or  thanksgivings,  which  experience  has  taught  us  serve  only  to  promote 
Benesa  and  discourage  industry.  Upon  the  day  that  Henry  the  Fifth  fought  at  Agincourt,  a 
(ton  fast  was  kept  in  England  for  his  success ;  and  some  historians  are  pleased  to  say,  that 
^  prayers  of  the  nation  had  some  share  in  procuring  the  victory ;  but  later  histories  have  dis- 
tored  this ;  and  now  it  can  be  demonstrated  upon  paper,  that  a  fast  day  in  Scotland  loses  fifty 
lUMiaand  pounds  to  the  nation,  while  nobody  can  make  any  calculation  what  it  wins.  For  this 
M80D,  i;  was  very  refreshing  to  hear,  as  we  did  lately,  that  even  in  the  most  distant  and 

•  Homes  Works:  Historj  of  Bebellion,  1745:  Suidenon^s  Llyes  of  the  Signers:  Blackwood,  yoL  2,  psge488. 
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northerly  comers  of  this  country,  there  is  a  set  of  clergy  of  an  heroic  spirit,  who  are  rewlved  to 
reform  their  people,  and  heat  them  oat  of  that  mipolite  and  harharoos  indinatioii,  whidi  many 
of  them  still  retain,  of  hearing  sermons. 

"  With  a  view  to  the  same  good  end,  we  can  curtail  our  husiness  at  home,  both  aa  to  the 
number  and  length  of  our  pulpit  performances.  In  our  own  families,  thou^^  it  would  not  perh^ 
yet  be  convenient  to  imitate  the  heau  mande  so  very  quickly,  in  discarding  the  worship  of  God 
altogether ;  yet  we  may  by  degrees  sometimes  omit  it,  through  hurry  of  busineea,  at  other  times 
by  dropping,  now  and  then,  at  least,  some  parts  of  it ;  and  in  gentlemen^s  families,  take  cars  to 
give  discreet  intimations  that  we  do  not  incline  to  put  them  out  of  their  ordinary  way,  or  occa- 
sion the  least  interruption  to  the  mirth  of  the  company.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  may  happoi,  hf 
a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  that  one  of  us  may,  at  bed  time,  be  unequally  yoked  with  in 
orthodox  brother,  who  may  propose  a  little  unseasonable  devotion  between  ourselves,  belbre  we 
lie  down  to  sleep :  but  there  are  twenty  ways  of  throwing  cold  water  upon  snch  a  motion ;  or, 
if  it  should  be  insisted  upon,  I  would  recommend  a  moderate  way  of  complying  with  it,  firom 
the  example  of  one  of  our  friends,  who,  on  a  like  occasion,  yielded  so  far,  that  he  stood  np  at 
the  back  of  a  chair,  and  said,  *  Oh  Lord,  we  thank  thee  for  Mr.  Bayle^s  Dictionary.  Amen.* 
This  was  so  far  from  spoiling  good  company,  that  it  contributed  wonderfidly  to  promote  sodal 
mirth,  and  sweetened  the  young  men  in  a  most  agreeable  manner  for  their  rest.  Whatever  is 
forced  is  unnatural,  and  ought  to  be  avoided ;  and  therefore,  what  the  Puritan  said  of  square 
caps,  we  may  apply  to  many  modes  of  devotion :  *  That  he  would  not  wear  them  beoanse  his 
head  was  round.' "  ♦ 

The  CharacUrUtici  added  extensively  to  the  reputation  of  Doctor  Withcrspoon.  Doctor 
Warburton,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  says  Kodgers,  mentions  them  with  partiealar 
approbation,  and  expressed  his  wish  that  the  English  Church  had  a  similar  corrector.  He  pub- 
lished a  companion  to  this  work,  under  the  title  of  A  Serious  Apology  for  tho  EoclenaaUBti 
Characteristici^  by  the  Real  Author  of  that  Ferformance;  in  which  he  defended  the  style  of 
the  former  work.  Another  similar  w^ork  was  his  ffietory  of  a  Corporation  of  SertatU$j  Hi- 
covered  a  few  yean  ago  in  the  Interior  Parts  of  South  America^  containing  some  very  eurprih 
ing  ecente  and  extraordinary  characters.  He  also  wrote  earnestly  against  theatrical  exhibitiou, 
and  attempted  to  show  that  contributing  to  the  support  of  public  theatres  was  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  a  Christian. 

Ou  the  nineteenth  of  November,  17G6,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Doctor  Unlay,  the  tmstwi 
of  New  Jersey  College  elected  Doctor  Withcrspoon  president  of  that  institution,  and  sent  i 
letter  to  Richard  Stockton,  t  who  was  then  in  London,  requesting  him  to  visit  Paisley,  and  per- 
sonally solicit  a  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  trustees.  After  some  hesitation,  on  account 
of  tlie  reluctance  of  his  wife  to  leave  her  native  country  and  the  "  sepulchres  of  her  anceston,** 
he  sailed  for  America,  where  he  arrived  in  August,  1768.  On  the  seventeenth  of  the  same 
month  he  was  inaugurated  at  PriDceton,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  His 
influence  was  soon  felt  in  the  financial  and  literary  affairs  of  the  college;  "his  reputation  exdttd 
a  generous  liberality  in  tlie  public,  and  his  personal  exertions,  extending  from.  Massachusetts  to 
Virginia,  soon  raised  its  funds  to  a  flourishing  state."  In  this  position  he  remained  until  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  college  was  dispersed. 

lie  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  convention  for  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  thrt 
State,  and  on  the  twenty-flrst  of  June,  1776,  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  in  which 
assembly  he  took  his  seat  a  few  days  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  coune  in 
this  position  was  bold,  decisive,  and  patriotic,  lie  bci i.me  an  American  on  his  landing  in 
America,  t  When  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress  said  that  the  Colonies  were  *''notyrt 
ripe  for  a  declaration  of  independence,"  he  replied,  "  In  my  judgment,  sir,  we  are  not  only  ripe. 


*  Eoclcaiaatlcal  Characteristics;  or,  the  Arcnna  of  Church  Policy.  Being  an  Ilnnible  Attempt  to  open  th*  ]ljflttr«' 
Moderation.  Wherein  in  shown  a  plain  and  easy  way  of  attaining  to  the  character  of  %  Moderate  "^^f^*^  as  It  pmol  ^ 
repute  in  the  C'hurch  of  Scotland.— F¥M«rfp0on'«  Wark^^  vok  Z^pagt  ISfi. 

t  New  Jersey  Historical  Collections,  yol.  8,  page  200. 

X  Rodgors^s  Discourse,  page  82. 
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tat  rotting.^  An  account  of  his  notice  of  Governor  Franklin,  when  he  was  brought  before 
OoDgresa,  under  a  military  gnard,  is  thus  given  by  Doctor  Green :  *  "  The  governor  treated  the 
wkde  Congress  with  marked  indignity,  refused  to  answer  any  questions  that  were  put  to  him, 
nprasented  it  as  a  lawless  assembly,  composed  of  ignorant  and  vulgar  men,  utterly  incapable  of 
deTising  any  thing  for  the  public  good,  and  who  had  rashly  subjected  themselves  to  the  charge 
Mid  deserved  punishment  of  rebellion.  When  he  had  finished  his  tirade  of  abuse.  Doctor 
Withenpoon  rose  and  let  loose  upon  him  a  copious  stream  of  that  irony  and  sarcasm  which  he 
dw^  had  at  command ;  and  in  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  allude  to  the  govcmor^s  illegitimate 
origin,  and  to  his  entire  want,  in  his  early  training,  of  all  scientific  and  liberal  knowledge.  .At 
ki^  he  concluded,  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  in  these  words :  '  On  the  whole,  Mr.  President,  I 
tidnk  that  Grovemor  Franklin  has  made  us  a  speech  every  way  worthy  of  his  exalted  birth  and 
nfioed  education.' '' 

He  continued  in  Congress  until  the  fall  of  1782,  usiog  his  greatest  exertions  for  the  success 
d  the  cause  of  his  adopted  country.  He  opposed  the  election  of  Thomas  Paine  as  Secretary  to 
fta  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  he  thought  of  him  as  a  person  ^^  ignorant  of  human  nature, 
■  well  as  an  enemy  to  the  Christian  faith."  f  His  speeches  upon  several  important  topics, 
dving  his  congressional  career,  are  included  in  this  work,  and  are  among  the  few  that  now 
noudii  of  that  Congress. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  wrote  the  addresses  of  Congress  recommending  fasts ;  and  during 
^  month  previous  to  his  election  to  that  body,  he  delivered,  at  Princeton,  a  sermon  entitled 
fte  Dtrniinion  of  Proiddenee  over  the  Pastums  of  Men,  on  the  general  Fast  Day  appointed 
ftnmghout  the  Colonies ;  which  was  published,  with  the  addition  of  An  Address  to  the  Natioet 
if  Scotland  residing  in  America,  He  was  also  the  author  of  Thoughts  on  American  Liberty^ 
ad  several  other  political  essays,  serious,  humorous,  and  satirical  After  his  death,  which 
Moorred  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1795,  his  works  were  collected  and  published,  together 
with  a  sketch  of  his  life,  contained  in  a  funeral  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Rodgers 
rfNew  York. 


•  •• 
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A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
C«enl  Sullivan,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in 
^  setion,  was  permitted  to  return  to  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  view  of  communicating  with 
^^ongress  relative  to  a  conference  he  had  held 
▼ith  the  British  Admiral,  Lord  Ilowe,  in  refe- 
"(Qce  to  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  between 
(^  Britain  and  the  colonies.  On  the  second 
^  September  he  arrived  at  the  Congress,  and 
"being  admitted,  delivered  a  verbal  message 
^  bad  in  charge  from  Lord  Howe,  which  ho 
▼18  desired  to  reduce  to  writing."  The  next 
^7  he  presented  a  written  message,!  upon 

*  life  of  Aflbbel  Oreen,  Y.  D.  M.,  b«gnn  to  be  written  by 
^(■■df  la  his  elghty-Mcond  year,  and  continaed  till  bis 
^ktj-'foarth.  Prepared  for  the  proas,  at  the  author's  ro- 
1*«t,hy  Joseph  n.  Jones;  page  61. 

t  8m  aote  in  Witherspoon's  Works,  toL  2,  page  414. 

^Tbe  following  is  the  parport  of  the  mosssge  fW>in  I/ml 
Hove  to  Congress,  by  General  Solliran : 

''Tlist  though  he  could  not  at  present  treat  with  Congress, 
m  ndi,  yet  he  was  very  desirous  of  having  %  eonfbrenoe 


which  Doctor  Witherspoon  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing speech : 

Mb.  Pbesident: — ^The  subject  we  are  now 
upon  is  felt  and  confessed  by  us  all,  to  be  of 
the  utmost  consequence,  and  perhaps  I  may  also 

with  some  of  the  membera,  whom  ho  would  consider,  for  the 
present,  only  as  private  gentlemen,  and  meet  them  himself 
as  such,  at  such  place  as  they  shouM  appoint 

"That  he,  in  conjunction  with  Ooncral  Howe,  had  fUU 
powers  to  compromise  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  America,  upon  terms  advantageous  to  both ;  the  obtaining 
of  which  delayed  him  near  two  months  in  En^nd,  and 
prevented  his  arrival  at  this  place  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  took  place. 

"^That  he  wished  a  compact  might  be  settled  at  this  time, 
when  no  decisive  blow  wss  struck,  and  neither  party  could 
say  that  they  were  compelled  to  enter  into  such  agreement. 

"That,  in  case  Congress  were  disposed  to  treat,  many 
things  which  they  had  not  ss  yet  asked,  might  and  ought  to 
be  granted  them;  and  that  \S^  upon  the  conference,  they 
found  any  probable  ground  of  accommodation,  the  authority 
of  Congress  must  be  afterwards  acknowledged,  otherwise 
the  compact  would  not  be  complete.**  Joumals  q^  Cb»- 
^resi^  177d. 
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Bay,  of  delicacy  and  difficulty.  I  have  not  been 
occnstomed,  in  Bnoh  canes,  to  make  Rolcmn  pro- 
fessions of  impartiality,  and  shall  not  do  it  now, 
because  I  will  not  BUp])O80  that  there  are  any 
suspicions  to  the  contrary'  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  hear  mo.  Besides,  tlie  variety  of  opinions 
that  have  been  formed  and  delivered  upon  it, 
seem  to  prove  that  we  are  piving  our  own 
proper  judgment,  without  prtjudice  or  influ- 
ence, which,  I  hope,  will  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  what  is  most  wise  and  expedient  upon  the 
whole. 

As  the  deliberation  arises  from  a  message 
Bent  to  us  by  Tx)rd  Howe,  at  least  by  his  per- 
mission, I  think  it  is  of  importance  to  attend, 
with  greater  exactness,  to  all  Uie  circumstances 
of  that  message,  than  has  been  done  by  any 
centleman  who  has  yet  spoken  on  the  sulyect 
It  comes  from  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  one  who 
is  said  to  carry  a  commission  to  give  peace  to 
America. 

Prom  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  at  home, 
from  the  acts  of  Parliament,  and  from  Lord 
Howe's  proclamation,  in  confonnity  to  both,  it 
is  plain  that  absolute,  unconditional  submission 
is  what  they  require  us  to  agree  to,  or  mean  to 
force  us  to.  And  from  the  most  authentic  pri- 
vate intelligence,  tlie  king  has  not  laid  aside 
his  personal  rancor;  it  is  rather  increasing 
every  day.  In  these  circumstances  Jjord  Howe 
has  evidently  a  great  desire  to  engage  us  in  a 
treaty,  and  yet  he  has  constantly  avoided  giv- 
ing up  the  least  punctilio  on  his  side.  He 
could  never  be  induced  to  give  General  Wash- 
ington his  title.*  Ho  plainly  tells  us  lie  cannot 
treat  with  Congress,  as  such,  but  ho  has  allowed 


•  Tho  fullowing  oxtracLn  will  osplain  this  remark  of  Doc- 
tor WUborsj»oon:—"  Yvstrnlay  l-,<ir<l  Ilowe  Hciit  up  a  flag 
with  the  oaptaiu  and  lloutviiant  of  tho  Ka^flf,  man-of-war. 
The  a<yutant  gt-noral  mrt  thrm  afti-r  home  little  ceremony, 
but  tLA  tht'ir  letter  was  diroeteil  f.>r  (ietirge  WaHhiugton, 
**/.,  he  wouM  not  receive  it.  Tho  ofBoers  inslMteil  much  on 
hh  receiving  It,  Kiylnjx  it  wa»  tif  a  civil  nature,  his  lonlshli) 
beln((  investod  with  unlimiU'd  i>ower,  an<I  wa-  s<>rr}'  that  ho 
had  not  arrived  a  few  days  B«M>ner."  JMUr  from  Xew  I'orJt, 
dated  Jult/  15M,  published  in  the  rennMylciinia  Journal 

of  July  17.  ina. 

In  tho  same  Journal  of  July  24th,  Iii  tho  following  extract 
of  a  letter  ft-om  New  York,  ilate<l  July  2^1, 1776.  Saturday 
came  up  f^oni  Lord  Howe,  a  iiut;  of  truce.  Adjutant  General 
Patterson,  of  the  DritlHh  army.  Wni  landiKl  near  onr  battery 
and  parted  through  the  life  guanU  of  General  WaAhini;t(>n, 
and  had  a  private  conference  with  him,  at  Cohmel  KnoxX 
for  near  half  an  hoar,  the  partieulare  of  which  I  am  thi6  mo« 
ment  inform c<l  of  by  a  perhon  of  distinction.  One  piece  of 
thI.H  buBinesA  waa,  that  ho  ar^ed  tho  general  to  accei>t  of  the 
letter,  and  that  Lonl  Ilowe  was  extremt-ly  B«)rry  it  could 
not  bo  received,  as  it  was  of  a  private  nature.  General 
Wa.thintrton  toM  the  a<^utant,  a<«  for  him.self  he  did  not 
mind  the  title,  but  the  creneral  ofllci-rt  did  not  think  proper 
for  him  to  receive  it  without,  and  that  he  c«>uld  not  on  any 
account  reci»lve  it,  Tho  ai^utunt  br-have<l  with  great  jm)- 
litene»9,  an<l  made  um  of  the  fomi.H  neceN«ary  to  a  pi>r5on  in 
the  general's  situation,  aA  "  May  it  pK-jtM*  your  Excellency,*' 
Ac,  Ac. 


a  prisoner  of  war  to  come  and  tell  us  ha  would 
be  glad  to  see  us  as  private  gentlemen. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  no  insidt  or  dis- 
grace to  the  Congress;  that  the  point  of  honor  is 
hard  to  be  got  over  in  making  the  first  ad- 
vances. This,  sir,  is  mistaking  the  matter 
wholly.  He  has  got  over  this  point  of  honor; 
ho  has  made  the  first  overtures;  he  has  toU 
General  Washington,  by  Colonel  Putnam,  that 
he  wished  that  message  to  bo  considered  as 
making  the  first  step.  His  renewed  attempti 
by  I..onl  Drummond,  and  now  by  General  Sul- 
livan, point  out  to  all  the  world  that  he  hai 
made  the  first  step.  It  will  doubtless  be  related 
at  home,  and  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  already  writ- 
ten, and  boasted  of  to  tho  ministry  at  home, 
that  ho  has  taken  such  a  part.  Therefore,  any 
evil  or  condescension  that  can  attend  seeking 

Eeace  first,  has  been  submitted  to  by  him.  Yet 
as  he  uniformly  avoided  any  circnmstanee 
that  can  imply  that  we  are  any  thing  else  bat 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  Hritain,  in  rebel- 
lion.  Such  a  message  as  this,  if  in  any  degree 
intended  as  respectfiu  to  us,  ought  to  have  been 
secret;  yet  has  it  been  open  as  the  day.  In 
shorty  such  a  message  was  unnecessary,  for  if 
he  meant  only  to  communicate  his  mind  to  the 
Congress,  by  private  gentlemen,  he  might  have 
done  that  many  ways,  and  it  needed  not  to  hara 
been  known,  either  to  the  public  or  the  Con- 
gress, till  these  private  gentlemen  came  here  on 
purpose  to  reveal  it.  These  then  are  the  ci^ 
cum  stances  which  attend  this  message  as  it  is 
now  before  us,  and  the  question  is,  shall  we 
comply  with  it  in  any  degree,  or  not?  Let  us 
a'^k  wliat  benefit  shall  be  derived  from  it? 
There  is  none  yet  shown  to  be  possible.  It  has 
been  admitted  by  every  person,  without  excep- 
tion, who  has  s]H)ken,  that  we  are  not  to  admit 
a  thoujiht  of  giving  up  the  independence  we 
have  so  lately  declared,  and  by  the  greatest 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  that  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  exj>ect  that  any  correspondence 
we  can  have  with  him  will  tend  to  peace.  Yet 
I  think  in  the  beginning  of  the  debate,  such 
reasonings  were  used,  as  seemed  to  me,  only  to 
conclude  that  we  should  grasp  at  it  as  a  means 
of  peace.  "\Vo  were  told  that  it  was  ea*y  for 
us  to  boast  or  bo  valiant  hero,  but  that'  c»ur 
armies  were  running  away  before  thoir  enemies. 
I  never  loved  boasting,  neither  hero  nor  anj 
where  else.  I  look  upon  it  as  almost  a  cert^ 
forerunner  of  disgrace.  I  found  my  hope  of 
success  in  this  cause,  not  in  the  valor  of  Ame^ 
i<'iuis,  or  the  cowardice  of  Hritons,  but  upon  the 
justice  of  the  cause,  and  still  more  upon  the 
nature  of  thinjrs.  Hritain  has  first  iiyured  and 
inllanied  America  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
now  attcnijits,  at  the  distance  of  throe  thousand 
miles,  to  carry  on  war  with  this  whole  country, 
and  force  it  to  absolute  submission.  If  we  take 
the  wln)le  events  of  the  war  since  it  commenosd, 
we  sliall  rather  wonder  at  the  imifonnity  of  i«r 
success,  than  be  surprised  at  some  cross  evonti 
"We  have  seen  braver}'  as  well  as  cowardice  in 
this  country,  and  there  are  no  conset^ences  ot 
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ntlier  that  are  probable,  that  can  be  worth 
nentioniiig,  as  ascertaining  the  event  of  the 
xmtest. 

Lord  Howe  speaks  of  a  declslye  blow  not 
i»einff  yet  strode,  as  if  this  canse  depended  upon 
Mie  battle  which  could  not  be  avoided.  Sir, 
this  is  a  prodigious  mistake.  We  may  fight  no 
battle  at  all  for  a  long  time,  or  we  may  lose 
mne  battles,  as  was  the  case  with  the  British 
themselves  in  the  Scotch  rebeUion  of  1745,  and 
the  cause,  notwithstanding,  be  the  same.  I 
wish  it  were  considered,  that  neither  loss  nor 
disgrace  worth  mentioning,  has  befallen  ns  in 
the  late  engagement,  nor  comparable  to  what 
the  British  troops  have  often  snfiTered.  At  the 
battle  of  Preston,  sir,  thej  broke  to  pieces  and 
ran  away  like  sheen,  before  a  few  Highlanders. 
I  myself  saw  them  ao  the  same  thing  at  Falkirk, 
with  very  little  difference,  a  small  part  only  of 
Che  army  making  a  stand,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
whole  retreating  with  precipitation  before  their 
snemies.  Did  Uiat  m^e  any  difference  in  the 
eanse  f  Not  in  the  least — so  long  as  the  body 
of  the  nation  were  determined,  on  principle, 
■gidnst  the  rebels.  Nor  would  it  have  made 
■ny  other  difference,  but  in  time,  though  they 
had  got  possession  of  London,  which  they  might 
have  easily  done,  if  thev  had  understood  their 
bnnness,  for  the  militia  m  England,  tlicre  gath- 
ered together,  behaved  fifty  times  worse  than 
that  of  America  has  done  lately.  They  gene- 
rally disbanded  and  ran  off  wholly,  as  soon  a8 
the  rebels  came  within  ten  or  twenty  miles  of 
them.  In  short,  sir,  from  any  thing  tliat  has 
happened,  I  see  not  the  least  reason  for  our 
attending  to  this  delosive  message.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  is  the  very  worst  time  that 
oonld  be  chosen  for  us,  as  it  will  be  looked 
npon  as  the  effect  of  fear,  and  diffuse  the  same 
spirit,  in  some  degree,  through  different  ranks 
of  men. 

The  improbability  of  any  thing  arising  from 
tins  conference,  leading  to  a  just  and  honorable 
peace,  might  be  shown  by  arguments  too  nu- 
merous to  be  even  so  much  as  named.     But 
what  I  shall  ^nly  mention  is,  that  wc  are  abso- 
htely  certain,  from  every  circumstance,  from 
lU  the  proceedings  at  home,  and  Lord  llowc's 
own  explicit  declaration  in  his  letter  to  Doctor 
Franklin,  that  he  never  will  acknowledge  the 
bdependence  of  the  American  States. 

1  observed  that  one  or  two  members  said,  in 
objection  to  the  report  of  the  board  of  war, 
that  it  was  like  a  begging  of  the  question,  and 
making  a  preliminary  of  the  whole  subject  in 
debate.  Alas,  sir,  this  is  a  prodigious  mistake ! 
It  wag  not  only  not  the  whole,  but  it  was  pro- 
perty no  subject  of  debate  at  all,  till  within 
these  three  months.  Wo  were  contending  for 
the  restoration  of  certain  privileges  under  the 
Sovemment  of  Great  Britain,  and  wo  were 
Pfaying  for  reunion  with  her.  But  in  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  with  the  universal  approbation 
of  all  the  States  now  united,  we  renounced 
thb  connection,  and  declared  ourselves  free 
ttd  independent     Shall  we  bring  this  into 


question  again f  Is  it  not  a  preliminary?  Has 
it  not  been  declared  a  prehminary  by  many 
gentlemen,  who  have  yet  given  their  opinion 
for  a  conference,  while  they  have  said  they 
were  determined  on  no  account,  and  on  no 
condition,  to  give  up  our  indepenaence?  It  is 
then  a  necessary  preliminary — and  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing  »*om  any  punctilios  of  cere- 
mony. K  France  and  England  wore  at  war, 
and  they  were  both  desirous  of  peace,  there 
might  bo  some  little  difficulty  as  to  who  should 
make  the  first  proposals ;  but  if  one  of  them 
should  claim  the  other  as  they  did  long  ago  as  a 
vassal  or  dependent  subject,  and  should  signify 
a  desire  to  converse  with  the  other,  or  some 
one  deputed  by  him,  and  propose  him  many 
privileges,  so  as  to  make  him  even  better  than 
before,  I  desire  to  know  how  such  a  proposal 
would  be  received  ?  If  we  had  been  for  ages 
an  independent  republic,  we  should  feel  this 
argument  with  all  its  force.  That  we  do  not 
feel  it,  shows  that  we  have  not  yet  acquiied 
the  whole  ideas  and  habits  of  independence ; 
from  which  I  only  infer,  that  every  step  taken 
in  a  correspondence  as  now  proposed,  will  be  a 
virtual  or  partial  renunciation  of  that  dignity 
so  lately  acquired. 

I  beg  you  would  observe,  sir,  that  Lord  Ilowe 
himself,  was  fully  sensible  that  the  declaration 
of  independence  precluded  any  treaty,  in  the 
character  in  which  he  appeared ;  as  he  is  said 
to  have  lamented  that  he  had  not  arrived  ten 
days  sooner,  before  that  declaration  was  made. 
Hence  it  appears,  that,  entering  into  any  cor- 
respondence with  him,  in  the  manner  now  pro- 
posed, is  actually  giving  up,  or  subjecting  to  a 
new  consideration,  the  independence  which  we 
have  declared.  If  I  may  bo  allowed  to  say 
it  without  offence,  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
members  have  unawares  admitted  this,  though 
they  are  not  sensible  of  it;  for  when  they  say, 
that  it  is  refusing  to  treat,  unless  the  whole  be 
granted,  they  must  mean,  that  some  part  of 
the  whole  must  bo  left  to  be  discussed  and  ob- 
tained, or  yielded  by  the  treaty. 

But,  sir,  many  members  of  this  House  have 
either  yielded,  or  at  least  supposed,  that  no  de- 
sirable peace,  or  no  real  good,  could  be  finally 
expected  from  this  correspondence,  which  is 
wished  to  be  set  on  foot;  but  they  have  con- 
sidered it  as  necessary  in  the  eye  of  the  public, 
to  satisfy  them,  that  we  are  always  ready  to 
hear  any  thing  that  will  restore  j>eace  to  the 
country.  In  this  view,  it  is  considered  as  a 
sort  of  trial  of  skill  between  Lord  Howe  and 
us,  in  the  political  art.  As  I  do  truly  believe, 
that  many  members  of  this  House  are  deter- 
mined by  this  circumstance,  I  shall  consider  it 
with  some  attention.  With  this  view,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  public  in  America, 
into  three  great  classes.  1.  The  tories,  our  se- 
cret enemies.  2.  The  whigs,  the  friends  of  in- 
dependence, our  sincere  and  hearty  supporters. 
8.  The  army,  who  must  fight  for  us. 

As  to  the  first  of  them,  I  readily  admit  that 
they  are  earnest  for  our  treating.    They  are 
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eznlting  in  the  prospect  of  it ;  they  are  spread- 
ing innumerable  lies  to  forward  it.  Thej  are 
treating  the  whigs  already  with  insult  and  in- 
solence upon  it.  It  has  brought  them  from 
their  luriang  holes ;  they  have  taken  liberty  to 
say  things  in  consequence  of  it^  which  they 
durst  not  have  said  before.  In  one  word,  if 
we  set  this  negotiation  on  foot,  it  will  give  new 
force  and  vigor  to  all  their  seditious  machina- 
tions. But,  sir,  shall  their  devices  have  any 
influence  npon  us  at  all  ?  If  they  have  at  all,  it 
should  be  to  make  us  suspect  that  side  of  the 
question  which  they  embrace.  In  cases  where 
uie  expediency  of  a  measure  is  doubtful,  if  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  my  ene- 
mies wished  me  to  do,  I  would  not  be  easily 
induced  to  follow  their  advice. 


As  to  the  whigs  and  friends  of  independenofi, 
I  am  well  persuaded  that  mnltitudes  of  them 
are  already  clear  in  their  minds,  that  the  ood- 
ference  should  be  utterly  rejected;  and  to  those 
who  are  in  doubt  about  its  nature,  nothing 
more  will  be  requisite  than  a  clear  and  Inll  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  the  case,  which  I  hope 
will  be  granted  them. 

As  to  the  army,  I  cannot  hdp  beins  of  opin- 
ion, that  nothing  will  more  eneotoal^  deaden 
the  operations  of  war,  than  what  is  propoeed. 
We  do  not  ourselves  expect  any  benefit  from 
it,  but  they  will.  And  they  will  posaiUy  inh 
pute  our  conduct  to  fear  and  jealousy  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  cause,  which  will  add  to  their  pres- 
ent little  discouragement,  and  prodaoe  a  tnno- 
rous  and  despondent  spirit.**^ 


•  •• 


SPEECH  ON  THE  CONFEDERATION. 


On  the  eleventh  of  June,  1776,  Congress 
resolved,  "that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
prepare  and  digest  the  form  of  a  Gonfederation 
to  be  entered  into  between  these  Colonies." 
The  next  day  they  voted  that  the  committee 
should  consist  of  a  member  from  each  colony, 
and  proceeded  to  an  election.*  On  the  twelfth 
of  July,  the  committee  reported  a  draught  con- 
sisting of  twenty  articles,  and  the  twenty-sec- 
ond Congress,  in  a  conmiittce  of  the  whole, 
took  tlie  report  into  consideration,  and  contin- 
ued it  in  debate  until  the  twentieth  of  August, 
when,  in  an  amended  form,  it  was  reported 
back  to  the  House.  On  the  eighth  of  April, 
1777,  it  was  again  taken  up  and  debated  until 
the  fifteenth  of  November,  at  which  time  it 
was  adopted,  the  number  of  the  articles  having 
been  reduced  to  thirteen. — The  following  is 
part  of  a  speech  t  delivered  by  Doctor  Wither- 
spoon,  during  the  debates : 

The  absolute  necessity  of  union,  to  the  vigor 
and  success  of  those  measures  on  which  we  are 
already  entered,  is  felt  and  confessed  by  every 
one  of  us  without  exception ;  so  far  indeed  that 
those  who  Lave  expressed  their  fears  or  sus- 
picions of  the  existing    confederacy  proving 

*  The  members  of  the  committee  were  JoRlah  Bartlett, 
Bamnel  Adams,  Stephen  Hopkins,  Boger  Sherman,  B.  B. 
LivingntoD,  John  Dickinson,  Thomas  M'Kean,  Thomas 
Stone,  Thomas  Nelfron,  Joseph  Ilewes,  Edward  Bntledge, 
and  Button  Gwinnett  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  Fran- 
cis llopklnson  was  added  to  the  committee.  Journals  of 
Congrew,  1776-1777. 

t  See  Withcrspoon's  Work^yoL  4,  page  258  •lao  Life  and 
Works  of  John  Adams,  yoL  2,  page  490. 


abortive,  have  yet  agreed  in  saying  that  there 
must  and  shall  be  a  confederacy  for  the  pur- 
poses of  and  till  the  finishing  of  this  war.  So 
far  is  w^ell;  and  so  far  it  is  pleasing  to  hear 
them  express  their  sentiments.  Bat  I  entmt 
gentlemen  calmly  to  consider  how  far  the  giT- 
ing  up  all  hopes  of  a  lasting  confederacy  among 

*  This  speech  Ib  taken  flroin  the  fonrtli  toIuim  of  Wtt^ 
erspoon^s  works: 

On  the  fifth  of  Scptemher,  1778,  the  Bepott  of  the  Bosi 
of  War,  being  under  consideration,  the  0>ngreM 

Renolved,  That  General  Sullivan  be  requested  to  knlbim 
Lonl  Uowe,  that  this  Congress,  being  the  repreeentatlTCf  of 
the  fk-oo  and  independent  States  of  America,  cannot,  wiU 
propriety,  send  any  of  its  members  to  confer  with  his  Lord- 
ship in  their  private  characters,  but,  that,  over  deairoos  ofc^ 
tabllshing  peace  on  reasonable  terms,  thej  wiU  send  a  eon- 
mittee  of  their  body  to  know  whether  he  has  anj  antboiity 
to  treat  with  persons  authorized  by  Congress  fat  that  par- 
pose,  in  behalf  of  America,  and  what  that  aathorl^  la,  aid 
to  hear  such  propositions  as  he  shall  think  fit  to  make  n- 
specting  the  same. 

That  the  President  bo  desired  to  write  to  General 
ington,  and  acquaint  him  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  i 
no  proposals  for  making  peace  between  Grettt  Britain  asd 
the  United  States  of  America,  ought  to  be  reeelred  er  at- 
tended to,  unless  the  same  be  made  in  writingc,  nnd  addiMh 
ed  to  the  representatives  of  the  said  8tates  in  Congwsii  ft 
persons  authorized  by  them :  and  if  application  be  nade  to 
him  by  any  of  the  commanders  of  the  British  forces  on  thit 
subject,  that  he  inform  them  that  these  United  States,  «te 
entered  into  the  war  only  for  the  defence  of  their  11t«s  aed 
liberties,  will  cheerfully  agree  to  peace  on  reasonable  tem^ 
whenever  such  shall  be  proposed  to  them  In  mj^T»^i^  aim- 
said." 

These  resolutions  were  delivered  to  General  SnOIvan  with 
orders  to  return  immediately  to  Lord  Howe,  sad  ob  the 
sixth  of  September,  Doctor  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Ed- 
ward Rutledge,  were  elected  to  confer  with  the  Brlttt 
Admiral.  Thi>y  had  on  inter^-icw,  but  the  result  only  <«•■ 
vinced  both  parties  that  a  reconciliation  conld  nut  ht  ytf 
fecte<l  on  such  terms  as  the  British  were  indiaed  tooAr. 
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we  States,  for  their  fatare  security  and  im- 
>Tement,  will  have  an  effect  npon  the  sta- 
iHj'  and  efficacy  of  even  the  temporary 
iroderaey,  which  all  acknowledge  to  be  ne- 
Bftryf  I  am  ftdly  persuaded,  that  when  it 
1866  to  be  generally  Imown,  that  the  delegates 
the  provinces  consider  a  lasting  onion  as  im- 
icticable,  it  will  greatly  derange  the  minds 
the  people,  and  weaken  their  hands  in  de- 
lee  of  their  country,  which  they  have  now 
dertaken  witib  so  much  alacrity  and  spirit.  I 
afiMa  it  would  to  me  greatly  diminiBh  the 
yry  and  importance  of  Sie  struggle,  whether 
Dsidered  as  for  the  rights  of  mankind  in  gen- 
ii, or  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  this 
otinent  in  ftiture  times. 
It  would  quite  depreciate  the  object  of  hope, 
ft  well  as  place  it  at  a  greater  distance.  For 
rlittt  would  it  signify  to  risk  our  possessions, 
ffid  shed  our  blood  to  set  ourselves  free  from 
the  encroachments  and  oppression  of  Great 
Britain,  with  a  certainty,  as  soon  as  peace  was 
Ntded  with  them,  of  a  more  lasting  war,  a 
more  unnatural,  more  bloody,  and  much  more 
iwpelesswar  among  the  colonies  themselves? 
Some  of  us  consider  ourselves  as  acting  for 
posterity  at  present,  having  little  expectation 
d  living  to  see  all  things  fully  settled,  and  the 

e  consequences  of  liberty  taking  effect.  But 
much  more  uncertdn  the  hope  of  seeing 
tbd  internal  contests  of  the  colonies  settled 
190Q  a  lasting  and  equitable  footing. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  I  have  always 
coDridered  the  colonies  as  exposed  to  at  present, 
is  treachery  among  themselves,  augmented  by 
Wberr  and  corruption  from  our  enemies.  But 
wkat  force  would  be  added  to  the  arguments 
jrf  leducers,  if  they  could  Bay  with  trutli,  that 
it  was  of  no  consequence  whether  we  succeeded 
•giinrt  Great  Britain  or  not,  for  wo  must  in  the 
*od  be  subjected,  the  greatest  part  of  us,  to  the 
power  of  one  or  more,  of  the  strongest  or  larg- 
^  of  the  American  States?  And  hero  I  would 
apply  the  argument  which  we  have  so  often 
■sed  igainst  Great  Britain — that  in  all  history 
5«  *e  that  the  slaves  of  freemen,  and  the  sub- 
J^ States  of  republics,  have  been,  of  all  others, 
^most  grievously  oppressed.  I  do  not  think 
^  pecords  of  time  can  product)  an  instance  of 
^▼es  treated  with  so  much  barbarity,  as  the 
Hdotes  by  the  LocedeBmonions,  who  were  the 
'^^ost  illustrious  champions  for  liberty  in  all 
^^eece;  or  of  provinces  more  plundered  and 
■polled  than  the  States  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
J«n8,  for  one  hundred  years  before  Caesar^s 
^ictatopghip.  The  reason  is  plain,  there  are 
^^j  great  men  in  free  States.  There  were 
l^toT  consular  gentlemen  in  that  great  repub- 
lic, who  all  considered  themselves  as  greater 
^  kings,  and  must  have  kingly  fortunes, 
Jriiich  they  had  no  other  way  of  acquiring  but 
''7  wvemments  of  provinces,  which  lasted  gen- 
^j  but  one  year,  and  seldom  more  than  two. 
In  what  I  have  already  said,  or  may  say,  or 
•ny  cases  I  may  state,  I  hope  every  gentleman 
rill  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  have  not 


the  most  distant  view  to  particular  persons  or 
societies,  and  mean  only  to  reason  from  the 
usual  course  of  things,  and  the  prejudices  in- 
separable from  men  as  such.  And  can  we  help 
saying  that  there  will  be  a  much  greater  de- 
gree, not  only  of  the  corruption  of  particular 
persons,  but  the  defection  of  particmar  i>rov- 
inces  from  the  present  confederacy,  if  they 
consider  our  success  itself  as  only  a  prelude  to 
contests  of  a  more  dreadful  nature,  and  indeed 
much  more  properly  a  civil  war,  than  that  which 
now  often  obtains  the  name?  Must  not  small 
colonies,  in  particular,  be  in  danger  of  saying, 
we  must  secure  ourselves?  K  the  colonies  ore 
independent  States,  separate  and  disunited, 
after  this  war,  we  may  be  sure  of  coming  off 
by  the  worse.  We  are  in  no  condition  to  con- 
tend with  several  of  them.  Our  trade  in  gene- 
ral, and  our  trade  with  them,  must  be  upon 
such  terms  as  they  shall  be  pleased  to  prescribe. 
What  will  be  the  consequence  of  tliis?  Will 
they  not  be  ready  to  prefer  putting  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
or  liolland,  rather  than  submit  to  the  tyranny 
of  their  neighbors,  who  were  lately  their  equals? 
Nor  would  it  be  at  all  impossible  that  they 
should  enter  into  such  rash  engagements,  as 
would  prove  their  own  destruction,  from  a 
mixture  of  apprehended  necessity  and  real 
resentment. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  breaking  off 
this  confederacy,  and  leaving  it  unfinished  after 
we  have  entered  upon  it,  will  be  only  postpon- 
ing the  duty  to  some  future  period?  Alas  I 
nothing  can  exceed  the  absurdity  of  that  sup- 
position. Does  not  all  history  cry  out,  that  a 
common  danger  is  the  great  and  only  effectual 
moans  of  settling  difficulties,  and  composing 
differences?  Have  we  not  experienced  its  effi- 
cacy in  producing  such  a  degree  of  union 
through  these  colonies,  as  nobody  would  have 
prophesied,  and  hardly  any  would  have  ex- 
pected? 

If,  therefore,  at  present,  when  the  danger  is 
yet  imminent,  when  it  is  so  far  from  being  over, 
that  it  is  but  coming  to  its  height,  we  shall  find 
it  impossible  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  this 
confederacy,  what  madness  is  it  to  suppose  that 
there  ever  will  be  a  time,  or  that  circumstances 
wiU  so  change  as  to  make  it  even  probable  that 
it  will  be  done  at  an  after  season?  Will  not  the 
very  same  difficulties  that  are  in  our  way, 
be  in  the  way  of  those  who  shall  come  after 
us?  Is  it  possible  that  they  should  bo  ignorant 
of  them,  or  inattentive  to  them?  Will  they 
not  have  the  same  jealousies  of  each  other,  the 
same  attachment  to  local  prejudices,  and  par- 
ticular interest?  So  certain  is  this,  that  I  look 
upon  it,  as  on  the  repentance  of  a  sinner. 
Every  day*s  delay,  though  it  adds  to  the  neces- 
sity, yet  augments  the  difficulty  and  takes  from 
the  inclination. 

There  is  one  thing  that  has  been  thrown  out, 
by  which  some  seem  to  persuade  themselves  of, 
and  others  to  be  more  indifferent,  about  the 
success  of  a  confederacy,  that  from  the  nature 
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settle  government  npon  the  best  principles  and 
in  the  wisest  manner,  that  it  may  last  as  long 
as  the  nature  of  thin^  will  admit. 

Bat  I  beg  leave  to  say  something  more, 
though  with  some  risk  that  it  will  be  thought 
visionary  and  romantic.  I  do  expect,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, a  progress,  as  in  every  other  human  art, 
BO  in  the  order  and  perfection  of  human  so- 
ciety, greater  than  wo  have  yet  seen,  and  why 
sliould  we  be  wanting  to  ourselves  in  urging  it 
forward?  It  is  certain,  I  think,  that  human 
science  and  religion  have  kept  company  together 
and  greatly  assisted  each  ouier^s  progress  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  say  that  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  are  in  the  same  proportion  in  particu- 
lar persons,  but  they  have  a  great  and  friendly 
influence  upon  one  another,  in  societies  and 
hirger  bodies. 

There  have  been  great  improvements,  not 
only  in  human  knowledge,  but  in  human  na- 
ture, the  progress  of  which  can  be  easily  traced 
in  history.    Every  body  is  able  to  look  back  to 
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well 


sure  I  am,  a  well  plai 
among  the  States  of  Americf 
the  blessings  ofpeace  and  put 
generations.  The  union  of  th 
of  the  low  conntries  has  ne^ 
ken,  and  they  are  of  verv  dif 
strength  and  wealth.  Neither 
of  Switzerland  ever  broken  a 
though  there  are  some  of  then 
some  of  them  Papists,  bj  pnb 
Not  only  so,  but  tneso  confed€ 
engaged  in  a  war  with  othe 
are  generally  between  men 
States  that  are  large.  A  coi 
self,  keeps  war  at  a  distance  f 
which  it  is  composed. 

For  all  these  reasons,  sir, 
hend  that  every  argument  froi 
safety,  and  necessity,  conspire 
a  confederacy,  and  if  it  be  ser 
I  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  G 
deavors,  it  will  be  happily  ace 
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THE  CONVENTION  WITH  BURGOYNE. 


General  Burgojme  surrendered  to  General 
Gates,  on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1777. 
The  articles  of  convention  not  being  complied 
with  by  the  British  general,  Congress  took  into 
consideration  a  series  of  resolutions,  suspend- 
ing the  embarkation  of  the  British  troops,  until 
a  distinct  and  explicit  ratification  of  the  con- 
vention should  be  properly  notified  by  tlie 
Court  of  Great  Britain  to  Congress.    On  these 


hope,  therefore,  we  shall  det 
of  embracing  any  measure  wh 
pear  to  be  mean,  captious,  or 
ever  advantage  may  seem  to  a 
the  other  hand,  as  the  interest 
is  committed  to  our  care,  it  is 
will  be  expected  of  us,  that  w« 
attention  that  the  public  snf 
deception,  or  abuse  and  insul 
our  enemies. 
On  the  first  of  these  Drinci 
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that  tlie  pretence  of  the  cartoucli-boxes  not 

^ing  mentioned  in  the  convention,  is  plainly 

m  evasion.    Thej  onght,  in  fair  construction, 

to  be  comprehended  under  more  expressions  of 

tkat  ctwitnLation,  than  one — arms,  ammunition 

—warlike  stores.    Tlier  were  bo  understood  at 

the  capitulation  of  St.  John^s.    In  this  present 

«       iDfltuce  many  of  them   were  delivered  up, 

which  certainly  ought  to  have  been  the  case 

with  all  or  none.  And  once  more,  I  admit  that 

the  detention  of  the  bayonets  in  the  instances 

in  which  it  was  done,  was  undeniably  un- 

jnrt.* 

As  to  the  first  of  these  particulars,  I  am  un- 
willing to  distrust  tlie  honor  of  a  gentleman 
Bolemnly  given ;  and  therefore,  as  General  Bur- 
gojne  has  given  his  honor  to  General  Gat^s, 
thit  the  colors  were  left  in  Canada,  I  suppose 
=-       ikisnibstantially  true,  whatever  small  exception 
■-       there  might  be  to  it.    The  colors  seen  flying 
-       at  Tioonaeroga,  were  perhaps  old  colors  occa- 
nonaily  found  there,  or  perhaps  taken  from 
nme  of  the  vessels  lying  at  tiiat  place,  and 
left  there  when  the  anny  proceeded  further  up 
the  country.    This  is  the  rather  probable,  that 
-^       if  the  regiments  in  general  had  had  colors,  they 
*       nnut  have  been  seen  very  fre<iuently  by  our 
^       inny  in  the  battles,  or  upon  the  march. 
f         Aj  to  the  other  circumstances,  they  are  so 
inesn  and  little  in  their  nature,  that  I  suppose 
them  to  have  arisen  from  the  indiscretion  of 
iadindaals,  quite  unknown  to  the  commaudcr- 
DKhief,  or  even  to  the  officers  in  general. 

We  ODglit  also  to  consider,  that  it  was  so 
^expected,  and  must  have  been  so  humiliating 
*  thing,  for  a  whole  British  army  U)  surrender 
their  arms,  and  deliver  themselves  up  prisoners 
to  those  of  whom  thev  hnd  been  accnstonied  to 
fpeak  with  such  contempt  and  disdain — timt  it 
^*  not  to  be  wondcrtHl  at,  if  the  common  sol- 
^icirs  did  s<^me  things  out  of  spite  and  ill  humor, 
'fot  to  be  justified.    To  all  these  considerations 
^  vill  only  add,  that  tliough  the  want  of  tlio 
^olyrs  deprives  us  of  some  ensigns  of  triuni]>h 
^'tich  it  would  have  been  very  ^rratefiil  to  the 
different  States  to  have  dlstributod  among  them, 
^^d  to  have  presi'rved  as  monuments  of  our  vic- 
tory, the  other  things  are  so  trifling  and  unes- 
sential, that  it  would  probably  be  considered 
*8^  taking  an  undue  advantage,  if  we  should  re- 
tain the  whole  army  here  on  that  account.     I 
Would,  therefore,  sir,  have  it  olearl}'*  asserted, 
that  though  we  are  not  insensible  of  those  ir- 
regularities, and  they  may  contribute  to  make 
^  attentive  to  what  shall  hereafter  pass  before 

t 

a  *  In  the  ntam  of  th«  ordoanco  and  ntores  taken   from 

^'Oenl  Bargoyne,  no  mention  was  motlo  of  ntandanls,  mili- 
^  chest,  mcdlcincis  or  ti^nta.  Tho  mnskoLi  amotiiitoil 
^7  to  4M7,  a  number  not  equal  to  the  prisoners  wlio  Kur- 
'^sdered  agreeably  to  the  convention,  ami  all  those  mu.tkota 
'•w  returned  nnflt  for  service  ;  therw  were  only  tWS  car- 
^**ek  boxea,  ami  the  number  of  bayoneta  waA  gn'atly  In- 
^fkr  to  the  mu»ket^  and  these  aa  well  as  the  cutlaeoea, 
*>nretnmed  **  without  scabbardd**  or  belts. — Journals  of 
Oi^ri^  1777. 


the  embarkation,  we  do  not  consider  them  as 
such  breaches  of  the  convention,  as  will  au- 
thorize us  in  justice  to  declare  it  void. 

On  the  other  hand,  sir,  it  is  our  indispensa- 
ble duty  to  use  the  greatest  vigilance  and  to 
act  with  the  greatest  iimmess,  in  seeing  that 
justice  be  done  to  the  American  States.  Not 
only  caution,  but  what  I  may  call  jealousy  and 
suspicion,  is  neither  unreasonable  nor  indecent 
in  such  a  case.  This  will  be  justifled  by  the 
knowledge  of  mankind.  History  ailbrds  us 
many  examples  of  evasive  and  artful  conduct 
in  some  of  tlie  greatest  men  and  most  respecta- 
ble nations,  when  hard  i)ressed  by  their  neces- 
sities, or  when  a  great  advantage  was  in  view. 
The  behavior  of  the  Romans  when  their  army 
was  taken  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  may  be  pro- 
duced as  one.  Tho  conduct  of  the  Samnites 
was  not  over- wise;  but  that  of  the  Romans 
was  dishonorable  to  tho  last  degree,  tliough 
there  are  civilians  who  defend  it.  Their  con- 
sul, after  his  army  had  passed  through  the  yoke, 
a  symbol  at  that  time  of  the  iitmost  intiuny, 
made  a  peace  with  the  Samnites.  The  Senate 
refused  to  ratify  it,  but  kept  up  a  show  of  re- 
gard to  the  faith  ]>lighted,  by  delivering  up  the 
consul  to  tho  Samnites,  to  be  used  as  they 
thought  proper.  That  i>eople  answered  as  was 
easily  suggested  ])y  plain  common  sense,  that  it 
was  no  reparation  at  all  to  them  to  torment  or 
put  one  man  to  death ;  but  that  if  they  disa- 
vowed the  treaty,  they  ought  to  send  back  the 
army  to  the  same  spot  of  ground  in  which  they 
had  been  surrounded.  No  such  tiling  however 
was  done.  ]3ut  the  Romans,  notwithstanding, 
immediately  broke  the  league ;  and  with  the 
same  army,  wliich  had  been  let  go,  or  a  great 
part  of  it,  brought  the  unliappy  Samnites  to 
destruction.  Such  instances  may  be  brought 
from  modern  as  well  as  ancient  times.  It  is 
even  the  opinion  of  many  persons  of  the  best 
judgment,  tliat  the  convention  entered  into  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  by  no  means 
strictly  o])served  liy  the  Court  of  London. 

AVlien  1  consider  this,  sir,  I  ctmfess  I  look 
upon  the  expressitm  in  (xeneral  Burgoyne's  let- 
ter to  Cienerul  dates,  of  November  fourteenth, 
ivs  of  tlie  most  alarming  nature.  For  no  other 
and  belter  reason,  even  so  much  as  pretended, 
than  that  his  (piarters  were  not  so  commodious 
as  he  cxiHiCted,  he  declares  the  public  laith  Is 
broke  and  we  are  the  immediate  sutlerers.* 
In  this  he  expressly  declares  and  subscri])Os  his 

•  In  this  letter  Ooncral  Bnrfroyno  complained  that  his 
troops  had  not  been  furnished  with  such  quarters  as  they 
luid  a  riifht  to  export,  and  contlnuiMl :  •*  While  I  htate  to  you, 
sir,  this  very  uucxpoct4'd  troatmrnt,  I  ontlndy  arqult  Mfljor 
(lonorul  Ileuth,  ami  every  trontleinan  of  the  military  doi>rtrt- 
iiii'uL,  of  any  iu.ittontlon  to  tho  public  faith  ontrasrcd  In  the 
Couvi-ntlon.  Thoy  do  what  they  can,  but  while  the  supreme 
powers  of  the  Stute  are  unable  or  unwlllin;;  to  enforce  their 
authority,  and  the  Inhabitants  want  tho  hos^pltality,  or  Indeed 
tho  common  civilization  to  assist  us  without  It,  the  public 
faith  is  broke  and  we  are  tho  immediate  sufferers.**  JItatK% 
,  JfemoirSf  page  145. 
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opinion,  that  tho  Convention  is  broken  on  onr 
part,  and  in  the  last  expression,  we  are  the  im- 
mediate  sufferers^  every  person  must  perceive  a 
menacing  mtimation  of  who  shall  be  the  suf- 
ferers wlien  he  shall  have  it  in  his  power. 

Being  sufficiently  settled  as  to  the  principle 
on  which  I  shall  found  my  opinion,  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  give  an  account  of  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations,  or  to  lieap  up  citations  from 
the  numerous  writers  on  that  subject.  But 
that  what  I  shall  say  may  have  the  greater 
force,  I  beg  it  may  be  observed  that  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations  is  nothing  else  but  the 
law  of  general  reason,  or  those  obligations  of 
duty  fmm  reason  and  conscience  on  one  indi- 
vidual to  another,  antecedent  to  any  particular 
law  derived  from  the  social  compact,  or  even 
actual  consent.  On  this  account  it  is  called  the 
law  of  nature,  and  because  there  are  very  rarely 
to  be  found  any  jiarties  in  such  a  free  State, 
with  regard  to  each  other,  except  independent 
nations,  therefore,  it  is  also  chled  the  law  of 
nations.  One  nation  to  another  is  just  as  man 
to  man  in  a  state  of  nature.  Keeping  this  in 
view,  a  person  of  integrity  will  pass  as  sound  a 
ludgment  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  by  consult- 
uig  his  own  heart,  as  by  turning  over  books 
and  systems.  The  chief  use  of  books  and  sys- 
tems is  to  api)ly  the  principle  to  particular 
cases  and  suppositions,  differently  classed,  and 
to  point  out  the  practice  of  nations  in  several 
minute  and  special  particulars,  which,  unless 
ascertained  by  practice,  would  be  very  uncer- 
tain and  ambiguous. 

But,  sir,  1  must  beg  your  attention,  and  that 
of  the  House,  to  the  nature  of  the  case  before 
us — at  least,  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be  stated. 
I  am  afraid  that  some  members  may  be  misled 
bv  consideriujr  this  declaration  of  Cieneral  Bur- 
goyne  as  an  irregularity  of  the  same  species,  if 
I  may  speak  so,  with  the  other  indiscretions,  or 
even  frauds,  if  you  please  to  cjill  them  so,  of 
withholding  the  cartouch  boxes,  or  hiding  or 
stealing  tlio  bayonets.  The  (luestiou  is  not., 
whether  this  or  tlie  other  thing  done  by  the 
army  is  a  breacli  of  the  Convention.  1  have, 
for  my  part,  given  up  all  the.-*e  particulars,  and 
declared  my  willingness  to  ratify  the  Conven- 
tion after  1  have  heard  them,  and  believe  them 
to  bo  true.  But  we  have  here  the  declared 
opinion  of  one  of  the  parties,  that  the  public 
faith  is  broken  by  the  other.  !N()W,  the  sim- 
plest man  in  the  world  knows,  that  a  mutual 
onerous  contract  is  alwavs  conditional,  and  that 
if  the  condition  fails  on  one  side,  whetlier  from 
necessity  or  fraud,  the  other  is  free.  Therefore, 
we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  if  Mr.  Bur- 
goyne  is  of  opinion  that  the  Convention  is 
broken  on  our  part,  he  will  not  hold  to  it  on 
his.  He  would  act  the  part  of  a  fool  if  he  did. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  to  say  his  opinion  is 
ill-founded  or  unjust,  as  it  manifestly  is  in  the 
present  case,  for  whetlier  it  is  just  or  unjust,  if 
it  is  really  his  opinion,  (and  we  slumld  wrong 
his  sincerity  to  dtjubt  it.)  the  conse<iuences  are 
Uie  same  with  respect  to  us.    Men  do  ol\en, 


perhaps  generally,  adhere  with  greater  obsti- 
nacy to  opinions  that  are  ill,  than  those  that 
are  well  founded,  and  avenge  imaginaiy  or 
trifling  injuries  with  greater  violence,  Uian 
those  that  are  real  or  great.  Nay,  we  may 
draw  an  argument  for  onr  danger  from  the  veiy 
injustice  of  his  complaint.  If  he  has  conceived 
the  Convention  to  be  broken  on  so  frivolous  a 
pretence  as  that  his  lodging  is  not  quite  com- 
modious, after  the  just  caution  inserted  by 
General  Gates  in  the  preliminary  articles,  what 
have  we  to  expect  from  him  as  soon  as  he  shall 
recover  his  liberty  and  the  power  of  doing  mis- 
chief? It  shows  a  disposition  to  find  fanlt  and 
an  impatience  under  his  present  confinement, 
the  future  eflTects  of  which  we  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  dread. 

The  more  I  consider  this  matter,  sir,  the 
more  it  strikes  me  with  its  force.  General 
Gates  says,  upon  the  subject  of  acoommodation, 
granted  as  far  as  cireumstaneet  viU  admit 
Was  not  this  proper  and  necessary?  It  was 
very  natural  to  suppose  that  General  Bnrgoyne, 
accustomed  to  the  splendor  of  the  British  court, 
and  possessed  with  ideas  of  his  own  importance, 
would  be  but  ill  pleased  with  the  best  accom- 
modations that  could  be  obtained  for  him,  and 
his  numerous  followers,  in  one  of  the  frnstl 
States  of  New  England.  It  was  also  in  uie 
neighborhood  of  a  place  not  expecting,  in  the 
least,  the  honor  of  such  guests,  which  had  heea 
long  the  seat  of  war — which  had  been  exhausted 
by  our  army  and  plundered  by  theirs.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  recollection  of  the 
ruin  of  Charlestown,  the  burning  of  which,  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  a  letter  of  his  mm  Boston  to 
England,  he  calls  a  glorious  light,  might  bare 
prevented  his  complaints,  even  though  he  had 
less  elbow  room  than  he  wished  for.  But  as 
circumstances  stand,  by  what  ci>ndact  shall  we 
be  able  to  satisfy  him?  "When  will  pretences 
ever  be  wanting  to  one  seeking  to  prove  the 
Convention  broken,  when  it  is  his  inclination 
or  his  interest  to  do  so? 

It  has  been  said,  sir,  that  wo  onght  not  to 
take  tliis  declaration  of  his  in  so  serious  a  man- 
ner, that  it  was  written  rashly  and  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  that  we  should 
dread  such  consequences  from  it.  All  this  I 
believe  to  be  strictly  true.  It  probably  fcll 
from  him  in  passion,  and  very  unadvisedly.  Bat 
is  he  the  fii'st  person  that  has  rashly  betrayed  his 
own  mischievous  designs?  Or  is  this  a  reawD 
for  our  not  availing  ourselves  of  the  happy  dis- 
covery? His  folly  in  this  instance  is  our  pood 
fortune.  lie  is  a  man,  sir,  whom  I  never  mw, 
though  I  have  been  more  than  once  in  England; 
but  if  I  should  say  I  did  not  know  him,  tSter 
having  read  his  lofty  and  sonorous  proclamatico 
and  some  other  productions,  I  should  say  whil 
was  not  tnie.  lie  is  evidently  a  man,  showr, 
vain,  impetuous,  and  rash.  It  is  reported  rt 
General  Gates,  from  whom  I  never  heard  thil 
any  other  words  of  boitsting  or  ostentation  feD. 
that  he  said  he  knew  Bnrgoyne,  and  that  he 
could  build  a  wall  for  him  to  run  his  head 
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$ptuL  I  do  not  bj  an j  means  approve  of 
VMHluur  in  generaL  I  think  a  man  should  not 
lout  or  what  he  has  done,  much  less  of  what 
heooljmeanstodo;  yet  I  cannot  help  saying 
tint  this  was  a  most  accurate  prediction,  which, 
vith  the  event  that  followed  it,  plainly  points 


out  to  us  the  character  of  General  Burgoyne. 
Do  you  think  that  such  a  man  would  not  take 
the  advantage  of  this  pretended  breach  of  the 
Convention  on  our  part,  and  endeavor  to  wipe 
off  the  reproach  of  his  late  ignominious  surren- 
der by  some  signal  or  desperate  undertaking.* 


•»• 
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Ibis  speech  was  delivered  by  Doctor  With-  less  difSculted  to  justify  his  conduct  in  the  issue. 

mtgoooj  in  the  Continental  Congress,  in  the  Besides,  is  there  no  danger  to  the  cause  itself 

year  1779,*  at  the  time  of  the  debate  on  the  f^^"^  ^,  obstinate  division  of  sentiments  in 

'      ,        V.    ^  i.     .         .  .  X  those  who  are  mtrusted  with  the  conduct  of 

^jpomtment  of  foreign  mmisters:  it^    This  would  expose  us,  in  the  opinion  of 

Kb.  PRK8IDK5T :— I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  ^V^,  ^^^  observed  it,  and  mightj  perhaps, 

after  going  through  the  mstructions  to  be  given  J^y^  less  respect  to  what  each  or  all  of  them 

to  our  plenipotentiary  or  pl^ipotentiaries,  we  anight  say  or  do. 

ihonld  We  w  warm  a  debate,  and  indeed,  ^^  ^  ^^^  necessity  of  persons  from  diflferent 

•e^  to  be  so  equally  divided  upon  the  ques-  P^^  ^\  ^®  country,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 

tion,  whether  tWre  should  be  onV,  or  more,  to  ^.^^^  circumstances  m  a  negotiation  of  tMs 

whom  we  will  intrust  the  negotmtion.  kmd,  can  be  peculiar  to  one  part  of  the  country 

Ab  to  tiie  practice  of  European  nations,  I  be-  ^^""^^  ^^^  another.    If  it  were  to  make  rules 

lieve  it  is  80  various  as  not  to  afford  any  argu-  ^^^  ^^<^  ^^i^^J  goveniment,  twation,  or  com- 

ment  on  one  side  or  the  other;  we  may  appoint  P^^,f  ^^  ^^^  ?^i<«j  ^f  ^  \^^d  ^,8ome  force 

ODO  or  more,-there  wiU  be  nothing  singular  ^"  ^^®  1^°^?^^  vu^J^^®''/  "^  ."""^y  ^  ?^f 

or  remarkable  in  it,  so  as  to  make  our  conduct  Pf^^i  ^"^  ^?\^'^?J*7  and  protection  of  all, 

look  like  ignorance  in  such  matters.    I  am  in-  there  seems  to  be  little  weight  in  it.               ^ 

dined  to  Sink,  however,  that  negotiations  are  ^""^  °^^  ^^\^  consider  our  particular  cir- 

generaUy  conducted  near  to  thTir  conclusion  cumstances      Mention  has  been  made  of  the 

by  one  confidential  person,  though  after  the  difference  between  Mr.  Adams  and  the  Count 

more  important  prelimmaries  are  settled,  more  ,  ^^  ^^^         ^^i^^^^  ^^^  ^    ^^  ^  Congre«,  on 

mmj  be  sometimes  appointed  to  give  greater  thesthof  JanuJy.ins: 

jolemmty  to  the   conclusion.     Wo  are,  there-  ^^,^^  ^lut  as  many  of  the  cartonch  boxe..  and  .6Te- 

fim,  at  hberty  to  determine  OUrselye^  wholly  ^  ^^^^  articles  of  mlUUry  accontrementa,  annexed  to  the 

by  the  general  reason  and  nature  of  the  thing  penwna  of  the  non-commbwloned  offlcem  and  soldicn,  In- 

and  our  own  particular  circumstances.  eluded  in  the  Convention  of  Saratoga,  have  not  been  dellv- 

Aa  to  the  first  of  these,  on  the  side  of  one  ered  up,  the  Convention,  on  the  part  of  the  BriUsh  army, 

perwHi,  it  may  be  said,  there  will  bo  more  pre-  has  not  been  stricUy  complied  with. 
ciuon,  more  expedition,  more  imilbmiity,  and  Resolved,  That  the  rcftasai  of  Licntenant  Oenerai  Bar- 
more  certainty  of  agreement  with  others  and  goyne  to  give  descriptive  lists  of  the  non-commissioned 
COnOStency  with  himself.  And  the  person  officers  and  privates  belonging  to  his  army,  subsequent  to 
whom  we  have  employed  is  a  man  of  sound  hla  declaration  that  the  public  faith  vras  broke,  is  considered 
and  dear  understanding,  and  has  had  the  ad-  by  Congress  in  an  alarming  point  of  vievr,  since  a  compllanoo 
TADtage  of  being  a  long  time  in  Europe,  and  no  with  the  resolution  of  Congress  could  only  have  been  proju- 
doubt  has  been  turning  his  thoughts,  and  mak-  dicial  to  that  army,  in  case  of  an  infraction  of  the  ConvonUon 

iDg  enquiries  upon  the  subject  ever  since  he  on  their  part. 

went  there,  so  that  we  may  suppose  him  pretty  R*^^^.  That  the  charge  made  by  Lieutenant  Oenerai 

ripely  advised                         ^       '^'^                 *■  Burgoyne,  in  his  letter  to  Mijor  Oenerai  OaUs,  of  the  14th 

^  the  other  side  it  may  be  said,  that,  if  ofNovember,  ofa  breach  of  public  Iklth  on  the  part  of  the«« 

alone,  he  might  be  at  a  loss,  and  that  it  would  S^*^,,^  ";*  warranted  by  the  just  eons  ruction  of  any  arU- 

be  of^advao^  to  him  rhave  the  advice  of  ti::?:."^::^^ :L':^Z^^^ 

oUiers.    It  is  even  said,  that  there  is  a  necessity  ^j,  ^^^,  ^^^^  ^,  ^^^^  p^^^^,^^  ^^^^  ,,  ,^^  Conven- 

of  others  better  acquainted  with  parts  of  the  ^,^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^  disengage  hlmseli;  and  the  army  under  him, 

TOUntry  different  from  those  with  which  he  has  ^,  ^^  obligation  they  are  under  to  these  United  BUtes,  and 

been   chiefly  connected.     As   to   council,  that  ^j^^^  eecurlty  which  these  SUtes  have  had  in  his  personal 

does  not  strike  me  much— perhaps  there  is  honor  is  hereby  destroyed. 

greater  safety  in  one  than  three,  because  he  is  Retohed,  Therefore,  That  the  embarkaUon  of  Lieutenant 

fully  responsiU-e,  whereas,  if  a  common  council  General  Burgoyne,  and  the  troops  under  his  command,  b« 

b  taken,  the  blame  is  divided  and  every  one  is  Buspended  tin  a  disUnct  and  explicit  raUflcation  of  the  Con- 

— — yention  of  Saratoga  shall  be  properly  notified  by  the  oonrt 

*  B«e  Jonnals  of  Congress,  1779.  of  Great  Britain  to  CongreaB."*    Joumdlt  qf  Congrets,  1778. 
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de  Vergennes.  I  have  given  particular  atten- 
tion to  all  that  was  said  in  his  letter  upon  that 
subject,  and  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  min- 
ister of  France  here,  and  there  was  not  one 
hint  given  that  conld  lead  us  to  think  it  was 
their  desire  or  expectation  that  he  should  be 
dismissed  or  superseded,  or  even  bridled  by  the 
addition  of  others  in  the  commission.  We  have 
fully  complied  with  their  desire  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  ii;structions.  There  is  the  greatest 
reason  to  think  that  they  are  well  satisfied  upon 
it.  But  if  we  should  stUl  go  further,  and  either 
discharge  him,  or  do  what  is  in  substance  tlie 
same,  or  might  bo  supposed  or  conceived  by 
him  to  be  the  same,  this  would  be  rather  an 
act  of  too  great  obsequiousness,  and  but  an  ill 
example  for  the  future  conduct  of  our  affairs. 
What  we  do  now  will  be  often  mentioned  in 
after  times,  and  if  the  like  practice  prevail,  it 
will  discourage  public  servants  from  fidelity, 
and  lessen  their  dignity  and  firmness.  There 
is  also  some  reason  to  fear  that  there  may  not 
be  the  most  perfect  agreement  among  them, 
and  if  a  jealousy  in  point  of  affection  between 
tiiem  should  arise,  it  might  be  still  more  fatal 
than  a  difference  in  opinion.  You  may  observe 
that  Doctor  Franklin  particularly  mentions  the 
impropriety  of  having  more  ministers  than  one 
at  one  court,  and  in  the  same  place.  We  have 
felt  the  bad  consequences  of  that  already,  in 
more  instances  than  one.  Congress  were  led 
into  such  steps  as  ended  in  our  parting  with 
Mr.  Lee,  chiefly  by  the  argument  of  his  being 
disagreeable  to  the  French  court,  and  though 
he  was,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  able, 
faitlifiil,  and  active  servants  we  ever  had,  and 
certainly  one  of  tiie  most  disinterested,  he  was 
but  barely  able  to  go  otf  with  a  cold  ceremonial 
adieu,  that  had  very  little  in  it  of  a  grateful 
sense  of  his  rorvices,  or  cordial  approbati(m. 
It  is  not  i>lea^ant  to  reflect,  Mr.  President,  that 
BO  early  in  the  history  of  this  now  State,  per- 
sons in  public  employment  should  be  so  prone 
to  enter  into  ambititms  contentions  and  push 
one  another  into  disgrace. 

I  cannot  help  putting  you  in  mind,  upon  this 
subject,  of  what  has  just  now  come  to  light. 
You  arc  informed  by  the  French  court,  in  the 
most  authentic  manner,  and  indeed,  if  1  am  not 
mistaken,  it  is  by  implication  at  least  in  the 
king's  letter,  that  you  had  been  ill  serve<l  by 
the  people  you  eini)loyed  there,  and  cheated 
both  in  point  of  quality  and  price,  and  that  on 
this  account  they  intend  to  give  directions  on 
that  subject  themselves.  Now,  sir,  perhaps  it 
may  be  news  to  many  members  of  this  body, 
that  these  were  the  very  contracts  made  by 
Mr.  Deane,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  Mr.  Lee,  of  which  Mr.  Lee  loudly  complained. 
These  were  the  very  servants  whoso  accounts 
Mr.  Lee  objected  to,  and  whoso  conduct  he 
censured.  But  what  did  he  get  by  it?  Mr. 
Deane  was  supported  by  his  venerable  old 
friend,  as  ho  called  him;  Mr.  Leo  was  com- 
plained of  as  jealous  and  troublesome,  and  dis- 
agreeable to  the  coTut  of  France ;  and  not  only 


opposed  and  slighted  by  many  members  of  this 
House,  but  I  may  say  attacked  and  persecuted 
in  such  a  manner,  that  if  he  had  not  been  sup- 
ported with  a  generous  franloiess  by  others, 
might  have  ended  in  public  infamy. 

I  have  just  further  upon  this  subject  to  ob- 
serve, that  you  very  lately  sent  a  new  minister 
to  the  French  court,  Mr.  Laurens,  a  measure 
much  disapproved  by  many,  and  it  was  then 
foretold  it  would  be  a  disgracefnl  thing  to 
Doctor  Franklin.  Probably  he  has  conoeived 
it  in  that  light,  and  as  ho  has  no  desire  at  all 
to  return  home,  I  am  well  convinced  that  thb 
is  the  true  cause  of  the  desire,  expressed  in  his 
last  letter,  to  resign  his  commission. 

Some  have  mentioned  the  importance  of  the 
matter,  and  that  the  chance  is  greater  against 
corruption,  where  three  are  to  be  taken  oAJ 
than  one.  It  is  very  true,  that  ceteris  paribnsi 
as  is  commonly  said,  tliere  is  a  greater  chance 
for  one  incorruptible  person  in  three  than  in 
one ;  but  there  Are  single  persons  in  whom  I 
would  confide  as  much  as  in  ten.  And  besides, 
the  thing  may  be  taken  the  other  way ;  for  tiiere 
is  a  greater  chance  of  finding  one  cormptible 
person  in  three  than  in  one ;  and  in  a  commission 
of  that  nature,  one  traitor  is  able  to  do  much  mis- 
chief, though  the  others  are  perfectly  upright 
He,  being  admitted  into  the  secret,  may  not  only 
disclose  measures,  but  perplex  them,  let  the  abiK 
ities  of  his  colleagues  be  what  they  wiU.  I  hare 
seen  a  man  in  Congress,  who,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  being  a  traitor,  I  am  sure  had  aadress 
enough  to  draw  many  into  his  meaures, — many 
not  contemptible  in  understanding  and  sincerely 
attached  to  their  country's  cause. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  say  a  little  upon 
our  circumstances  in  another  respect.  The 
first  appearauces  we  make  upon  the  public 
stage,  are  of  consequence.  It  is  to  be  wished, 
therefore,  that  the  credit  of  the  United  Stales 
were  consulted.  If  wo  were  sure  that  onr 
commissioners  would  be  immediately  admit- 
ted to  public  and  co-ordiimto  session  with  the 
other  plenipotentiaries,  perhaps  a  commission 
of  three  would  be  august  and  honorable;  bat, 
if,  as  I  strongly  suspect,  will  be  the  case,  they 
are  not  at  first  publicly  admitted  at  all,  but 
obliged  to  negotiate  through  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  France — if,  as  is  not  impossible!,  even 
in  the  settlement  of  the  treaty  we  are  not  con- 
sidered as  the  formal  contracting  parties  at  all, 
but  our  interest  attended  to  in  articles  as  it 
were  occasionally  introduced — if  this  is  done, 
as  a  salvo  to  the  honor  of  England,  and  to  por- 
chasc  for  us  advantages  substantial  and  durable, 
a  pompous  commission  to  a  number  of  delegates 
will  ratlier  lessen  our  dignity  and  detract  fivm 
our  wisdom  and  caution. 

Upon  the  whole,  sir,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
it  would  bo  much  better  to  as.sigii  to  one  tlie 
commission  already  given  with  the  instructions 
which  have  been  cordially  agree<l  upon,  aiwi 
seem  to  bo  in  every  respect  agreeable  to  the 
desires  of  the  Court  of  France  and  the  opinion 
of  the  king^s  minister  in  this  country. 
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Doctor  Witherapoon  deliyered  this  speech  in 
Congress,  on  a  motion  for  paying  the  interest 
of  loan-office  certificates.* 

Mb.  Pbbbidiht  :  I  must  entreat  the  attention 
of  the  House,  while  I  endeavor  to  state  this 
with  as  much  brevity  and  perspicuity  as  I  am 
master  of.  It  is  not  easy  to  forbear  mention- 
ing, yet  I  shall  but  barely  mention,  the  dis- 
tressed and  unhappy  situation  of  many  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  public  loans.  I  sh^l 
also  pass  by  their  characters  as  whiffs  and 
frienos  to  iSie  American  cause.  I  shiul  pass 
by  the  services,  which  many  of  them  have  ren- 
dered in  their  persons,  by  their  friends,  by 
their  purses,  and  by  their  prayers.  These  are 
aflectiiu^  considerations,  which  onglit  not,  and 
which  r am  confident  will  not  fail  to  have  their 
weight  with  every  member  of  this  House.  Lot 
Qs  then  leave  these  topics  altogetlier,  and  let 
Qs  confine  ourselves  to  the  duty  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  their  present  situation, 
when  the  care  of  their  affairs  is  committed  to 
us  who  are  here  assembled. 

PaUio  credit  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  a 
State  which  expects  to  support  itself  at  any 
tune ;  but  it  is  all  in  all  in  a  time  of  war.  The 
want  of  it  defeats  the  wisest  measures,  and 
renders  every  department  torpid  and  motion- 
lesB.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  by  many  un- 
happy, if  not  unwise  measures,  public  credit 
among  us  has  been  reduced  to  tlie  lowest  ebb ; 
fint|  by  a  monstrous  and  unheard-of  emission 
of  naper  money;  next  by  an  act  of  bankruptcy, 
naacing  it  to  sixpence  in  the  pound ;  then  by 
a  table  of  depreciation.  There  remained  but 
one  thing  wmch  preserved  us  some  degree  of 
respaetability,  that  the  promises  made  to  lend- 
ers of  money  before  a  certain  period,  had  been 
kept  for  three  years ;  but  now,  as  the  last  and 
finishing  stroke,  this  allb  is  broken  to  pieces 
and  given  to  the  winds. 

Let  not  gentlemen  cry  out  as  before,  Why 
dirtingnlih  these  people  from  other  public 
creditors  f  I  do  not  distinguish  them  by  ask- 
ing payment  for  them  alone ;  but  I  distinguish 
them  because  their  circumstances  and  disap- 
pointment give  a  new  and  disgraceful  stroke 
to  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  I  distin- 
gniah  them,  because  I  hope  that  their  suficrings 
md  oomplaints  may  induce  us  to  take  some  step 
townrda  the  payment  of  all.  Strange  it  is  to 
the  last  degree,  that  this  comparison  should 
■eem  to  set  gentlemen's  minds  at  ease— because 
great  ii\Jury  has  been  done  to  one  class,  there- 
fore the  same  may  and  ought  to  be  done  to 
another.  In  this  way  it  would  bo  very  easy  to 
rid  oonelves  of  both,  and  to  say,  Why  all  this 
~  ''"  about  loon-office  certificates  ?  Have  not  all 
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the  receivers  of  continental  bills  suffered  as 
much  or  more  than  they,  and  had  the  immense 
sum  of  two  hundred  millions  sunk  in  their 
hands?  If  this  would  be  a  good  answer  in  one 
case,  it  certainly  would  in  the  other.  Now  is  it 
proper  or  safe  in  our  present  situation,  to  re- 
fuse all  kind  of  payment  to  the  public  creditors 
in  this  country,  so  numerous  and  so  variously 
circumstanced  ?    Let  us  examine  it  a  little. 

We  are  now  endeavoring  to  borrow,  and 
have  the  hope  of  borrowing  money  in  Europe. 
Is  this  the  way  to  succeed  ?  Is  it  not  possible, 
is  it  not  highly  probable,  that  our  treatment  of 
our  creditors  here,  will  soon  be  known  there? 
Nay,  are  not  some  of  our  creditors  interested 
in  this  very  measure,  residing  there?  Must 
not  tliis  repeated  insolvency,  neglect,  and  even 
contempt  of  public  creditors,  prevent  people 
from  lending  us  in  Europe?  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it,  but  in  truth  I  do  believe  that  it  is  their  ig- 
norance of  our  situation  and  past  conduct,  that 
alone  will  make  them  trust  us ;  I  confess,  that 
if  I  wore  at  Amsterdam  just  now,  and  had 
plenty  of  money,  I  would  give  what  I  thought 
proper  to  the  United  States,  but  would  lend 
them  none. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  truth  and  jus- 
tice will  so  far  prevail,  that  our  posterity  will 
see  the  necessity  of  doing  their  duty ;  but  at 
present  we  seem  but  little  disposed  to  it. — 
By  naaking  some  payment  to  the  public  credi- 
tors inmied lately,  and  prosecuting  the  measures 
already  begun  for  furtlier  security,  we  should 
obtain  a  dignity  and  weight  abroad,  that  would 
procure  money  wherever  it  could  be  found. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  effect  upon  our 
credit  at  home.  It  has  ever  been  my  opinion, 
that  if  our  security  were  good  and  our  credit 
entire,  so  that  obligations  by  the  public  would 
be  turned  into  money  at  any  time,  at  par  or  at 
little  less,  we  sliould  find  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  lenders.  Every  thing  of  this  kind 
proceeds  upon  such  certain  principles  as  never 
to  fail,  in  any  instance,  of  having  their  effect. 
From  the  general  disposition  that  prevails  in 
this  new  country,  real  estate  is  loss  esteemed, 
and  money  at  interest  more,  that  is  to  say  com- 
paratively speaking,  than  in  the  old.  Now, 
whatever  success  we  may  have  in  Europe,  I 
am  persuaded  we  should  still  need,  or  at  leost^ 
be  much  the  better  of  loans  at  home,  which  are 
in  their  nature  preferable  to  those  abroad,  and, 
therefore,  whatever  leads  utterly  to  destroy 
our  credit  at  home,  does  an  essential  injury  to 
the  public  cause.  Nay,  though  there  were  not 
any  proper  loans  to  be  expected  or  attempted 
at  home,  some  trusting  to  pu]>lic  credit  would 
be  necessary  to  make  those  to  whom  we  are 
already  indebted  patient,  or  at  lea«»t,  silent  for 
some  time.  To  tliis  may  be  added,-  that  anni- 
hilating public  credit,  or  rather  rendering  it 
contemptible,  lias  on  unhappy  infi-jence  upon 
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every  particular  internal  temporary  operation. 
People  will  not  seek  your  service  but  fly  from  it. 
Hence  it  is  well  known  that  sometimes  stores 
and  ammunition,  or  other  necessaries  for  the 
army,  have  stood  still  upon  the  road  till  they 
were  half  lost,  for  want  of  ready  money,  or 
people  who  would  trust  you,  to  carry  them 
forward. 

We  must  now  ^  a  little  further,  and  say 
that  if  this  proposition  is  enforced,  it  will  be  a 
great  hinderance  to  the  payment  of  taxes  and 
raising  the  supplies  which  must  be  called  for 
from  the  8tAtes.  I  do  not  insist  upon  what  has 
already  been  mentioned,  that  the  payment  pro- 
posed would  enable  many  to  pay  their  ts^es, 
because,  though  that  is  certainly  true  with  re- 
spect to  those  who  shall  receive  it,  and  though 
it  is  admitted  they  are  pretty  numerous,  yet 
in  my  opic?on  it  is  but  a  trifle  to  the  other 
effects  of  it,  both  in  the  positive  and  negative 
way.  It  would  give  dignity  to  the  public 
spirit,  and  animation  to  the  people  in  general. 
It  would  give  the  people  better  thoughts  of 
their  rulers,  and  prevent  murmuring  at  public 
persons  and  public  measures.  I  need  not  tell 
this  House  how  much  depends,  in  a  free  State, 
upon  having  the  esteem  and  attachment  of  the 
people.  It  is  but  a  very  general  view  that  peo- 
ple at  a  distance  can  take  of  the  management 
of  men  in  public  trust,  but  in  general  it  is  well 
known,  they  are  abundantly  jealous,  and  as 
ready  to  believe  evil  as  good.  I  do  not  speak 
by  guess  but  from  facts,  when  I  tell  you  that 
they  say,  we  are  now  paying  prodigious  taxes, 
but  what  becomes  of  all  the  money  ?  The  army, 
say  they,  get  none  of  it,  being  almost  two  years 
in  nrrear.  The  public  creditors  say  they  get 
none  of  it,  not  even  interest  for  their  money. 
This  was  told  me  by  the  county  collector  of 
Somerset  county,  New  Jersey,  who  was  not  a 
contentious  man,  but  wished  to  know  what  he 
ought  to  say  to  the  people.  Now  this  small 
payment,  as  it  would  be  very  general,  would 
be  much  talked  of,  and  I  am  ])er8uaded,  for  its 
general  good  influence,  would  bo  worth  all  and 
more  than  all  the  sum  we  shall  bestow.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  in  some  similar  cases,  you  must 
sometimes  throw  a  little  water  into  a  pump  in 
order  to  bring  a  great  deal  out  of  it. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  what  will  be  the 
consequence  of  a  total  refusal?  You  have  told 
the  public  creditors  that  you  have  no  money  in 
Europe  to  draw  for.  They  will  very  speedily 
hear  of  this  loan  in  Holland.  They  are  sufli- 
ciently  exasperated  already,  this  will  add  to 
their  indignation.  They  really  are  already  sore, 
their  minds  will  be  rankled  more  than  ever. 
They  are  looking  with  an  evil  eye  upon  some 
new  men  coming  into  play,  and  thinking  them- 
selves unjustly  and  ungratefully  used.  I  believe 
they  are  not  so  much  without  principle,  as  to 


turn  their  backs  upon  the  public  cause,  bat 
a  spirit  of  ftetion  and  gencoJ  discontent  upon 
such  plausible  ground,  may  do  it  essential  in- 
juiy.  They  may  combine  to  refiise  their  taxes, 
and  if  any  such  unhappy  association  ahoold  be 
formed,  it  would  spread,  and  many,  from  a 
blind  attachment  to  their  own  interests,  would 
pretend  to  be  upon  the  same  footing,  thoo^ 
they  have  no  concern  in  the  matter,  and  if  this 
disposition  should  become  general,  it  would  not 
an  entire  stop  to  all  our  proceedings.  This  & 
couraging  prospect  is  not  merely  founded  oa 
conjecture.  I  have  been  told  tiiat  tliere  have 
already  been  meetings  for  entering  into  conceit 
for  refusing  to  pay  taxes.  Is  it  possible  we 
can,  in  our  circumstances,  more  profitably  em- 
ploy the  sum  mentioned  in  the  motion,  than  in 
giving  satisfaction  to  a  deserving  body  of  men, 
and  in  preventing  evils  of  so  alanmng  a  naturet 
It  is  possible,  sir,  that  some  are  comfortine 
themselves  with  their  own  sincerity  and  good 
intentions;  that  they  ultimately  resolye  to  pij 
all  honorably ;  that  they  have  taken,  and  an 
taking  measures  to  prepare  for  it.  A  sum  of  mo- 
ney is  called  for  on  purpose  to  pay  the  interest 
of  the  public  debts,  and  the  five  per  cent,  impost 
is  appropriated  to  the  same  purpose.  But,  sir, 
it  will  take  a  considerable  time  before  ihe  most 
speedy  of  these  measures  can  bring  money  into 
the  treasury,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  late  step 
of  refusing  to  draw  bills,  has  given  such  a  stroke 
to  loan  office  certificates  &at  their  ralue  ii 
fallen  to  a  very  trifle — the  spirits  of  the  pe<»k 
are  broken — a  gentleman  told  me  the  oUMr 
day,  "I  see  the  loan  office  certificates  are  gone 
as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  money.^  The  in- 
evitAblo  consequence  will  be,  that  hard  and 
irresistible  necessity,  or  incredulity  or  ill  humor 
will  make  them  part  with  them  for  a  mere 
nothing,  and  then  the  greatest  part  of  them,  by 
far,  will  really  be  in  the  hands  of  roeculaton 
Wlien  this  is  notoriously  the  case,  x  shall  not 
be  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  somebody  wUl 
propose  a  new  scale  of  depreciation,  and  say  to 
the  holders,  you  shall  have  them  for  what  thej 
were  worth  and  generally  sold  at,  at  such  i 
time.  Past  experience  justifies  this  expecta- 
tion, and  no  declaration  we  can  moke  to  the 
contrary  will  be  stronger  than  that  of  Congresft 
in  the  year  1779,  that  they  would  redeem  tba 
money,  and  that  it  was  a  vile  and  slanderous 
assertion  that  they  would  suffer  it  to  tank  in 
people^s  hands.  I  know  particular  persons 
also,  who,  by  believing  this  declaration,  lost 
their  all.  Now,  if  this  shall  bo  the  case  again, 
public  faith  will  be  once  more  trodden  under 
foot,  and  the  few  remaining  original  holders  of 
certificates  will  lose  them  entirely,  being  taken 
in  connection  with  those  who  purchased  then 
at  an  under  value. 
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The  following  ib  a  portion  of  a  speech  deliv- 
•red  in  Congress,  on  the  resolutions  reported 
ftj  the  superintendent  of  finance.* 

Kb.  PBKSiDBzrr:  I  have  little  to  say  agunst 
the  resolutions,  as  thej  stand  reported  bj  the 
superintendent  of  finance.  Perhaps  thej  are 
unftToidable  in  the  curcnmstances  to  which  wo 
are  reduced.  Tet  the  step  seems  to  be  so 
ynry  important,  and  the  consequences  of  it  so 
much  to  be  dreaded,  that  I  must  entreat  the 
patience  of  the  House,  till  I  state  the  danger  in 
a  few  words,  and  examine  whether  any  tiling 
ean  possibly  be  added  to  it  wjsich  may  in  some 
degree  prevent  the  evils  which  we  apprehend, 
or  at  least  exculpate  Congress  and  convince 
the  public  that  it  is  the  effect  of  absolute  neces- 

Sir,  if  we  enter  into  these  resolves  as  they 
itand,  it  will  be  a  deliberate  deviation  from  an 
express  and  absolute  stipulation,  and  therefore 
it  will,  as  it  was  expressed  by  an  honorable 
gentleman  the  other  day,  give  the  last  stab  to 
public  credit    It  will  be  in  vain,  in  future,  to 
ask  the  public  to  believe  any  nromise  we  shall 
make,  even  when  the  most  clear  and  explicit 
pounds  of  confidence  are  produced.    Perhans 
u  will  be  said  that  public  credit  is  alreaay 
gone;  and  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  no 
more  in  this,  than  in  neglecting  to  pay  the  in- 
terest of  the  loan-office  certificates  of  later  date; 
but  though  there  were  no  other  difierenccs  be- 
tween them,  this  being  another  and  fresher  in- 
stance of  the  same,  wUl  have  an  additionid  evil 
influence  upon  public  credit.    But  in  fact,  there 
is  something  more  in  it  than  in  the  other.  The 
solemn  stipulation  of  Congresn,  specifying  tlie 
manner  in  which  the  interest  was  to  bo  paid, 
was  considered  as  an  additional  security,  and 
gave  a  value  to  these  certificates,  which  the 
other  never  had.    I  beg  that  no  gentleman  may 
think  that  I  hold  it  a  light  matter  to  withhold 
the  interest  from  the  other  lenders;  they  will 
be  convinced,  I  hope,  of  the  contrary,  before  1 
have  done ;  but  1  have  made  the  comparison 
merely  to  show  what  will  be  the  intiuence  of 
this  measure  upon  the  public  mind;  and  there- 
fore upon  the  credit  ana  estimation  of  Congress. 
Kow  It  is  plain  that  the  particular  promise  of 
giving  bills  upon  Europe,  as  it  had  an  effect, 
and  was  intended  to  have  it  in  procuring  cre<lit, 
it  must,  when  broken  or  withdrawn,  operate 
in  the  most  powerful  manner  to  our  prejudice. 
I  will  give  an  example  of  this ;  in  our  melan- 
choly, past  experience.     The  old  continental 
money  was  disgraced,  and  sunk  first  by  the  act 
of  March   18th,   1780,t  (which  the  Duke  do 
>ergeunes  justly  called  an  act  of  bankruptcy,) 

*  6«e  Journals  of  Congress,  1 780-1 7S8. 
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telling  you  would  pay  no  more  of  your  debt 
than  sixpence  in  the  pound.  Tliis  was  after- 
wards further  improved  by  new  estimates  of 
depreciation,  of  seventy-five  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  for  new  State  paper,  which  itself  was 
sunk  to  two  or  three  for  one,  and  yet  bad  as 
these  men^s  cases  were,  the  di^^grace  arising 
from  them  was  more  tlian  doubled,  by  people^s 
referring  to  and  repeating  a  public  declaration 
of  Congress,  in  which  we  complained  of  the  in- 
jurious slanders  of  those  that  said  we  would 
suffer  the  money  to  sink  in  the  hands  of  the 
holders,  and  makins  the  most  solemn  protesta- 
tions, that  ultimately  the  money  should  be  re- 
deemed dollar  for  dollar;  and  to  my  knowledge, 
some  trusting  to  that  very  declaration,  sold  their 
estates  at  what  they  thought  a  high  price,  and 
brought  themselves  to  utter  ruin. 

I  cannot  help  requesting  Congress  to  attend 
to  the  state  of  those  persons  who  held  the 
loon-office  certificates  which  drew  interest  on 
France;  they  are  all,  without  exception,  the 
firmest  and  fastest  friends  to  the  cause  of 
America ;  they  were  in  general  the  most  firm 
ond  active  and  generous  friends.  Many  of  them 
advanced  large  sums  in  hard  money,  to  assist 
you  in  carrying  on  the  war  in  Canada.  None 
of  them  at  all  put  away  even  the  loan-office 
certificates  on  speculation,  but  either  from  a 
generous  intention  of  serving  the  public,  or 
from  an  entire  confidence  in  tlie  public  credit. 
There  is  one  circumstance  which  ought  to  be 
attended  to,  viz :  the  promise  of  interest — ^bills 
on  Europe  were  not  made  till  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1777.  It  was  said  a  day  or  two  ago, 
that  those  who  sent  in  cash  a  little  before 
March  1st,  1778,  had,  by  the  depreciated  state 
of  the  money,  received  almost  their  principal; 
but  this  makes  but  a  small  part  of  the  money, 
for  there  were  but  six  months  for  the  people  to 
put  in  the  money,  after  the  promise  was  made; 
(►nly  the  most  apparent  justice  obliged  Congress 
to  extend  the  privilege  to  those  who  had  put  in 
their  money  before.  Besides  nothing  can  be 
more  unequal  and  injurious  than  reckoning  the 
money  by  the  depreciation,  either  before  or  af- 
ter the  1st  of  March,  1778,  for  a  great  part  of 
the  money  in  all  the  loan-offices  was  such  as 
had  been  j)aid  up  in  its  nominal  value,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Tender  laws. 

This  points  you,  sir,  to  another  class  of  peo- 
ple, from  whom  money  was  taken,  viz:  widows 
and  ori>hans,  cori>orati(ms  and  j[>ublic  bodies. 
I  low  nnmy  guardians  were  actually  led,  or  in- 
deed were  obliged  to  put  their  depreciated  and 
depreciating  money  in  the  funds — I  speak  from 
good  knowledge.  The  trustees  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  in  June,  1777,  directed  a  commit- 
tee of  theirs  to  put  all  the  money  tliat  should  bo 
naid  uj)  to  them,  in  the  loan-office,  so  that  they 
have  now  nearly  invested  all.  Some  put  in  be- 
fore March,  1778,  and  a  greater  part  subsequent 
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to  that  date.  Now  it  must  be  known  to  every 
body,  that  since  the  payment  of  the  interest 
bills  gave  a  value  to  these  early  loans,  many 
have  continued  their  interest  in  them,  and  rest- 
ed in  a  manner  wholly  on  them  for  support. 
Had  they  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  they  would  be  cut  oflT,  they  could  have  sold 
them  for  something,  and  applied  themselves  to 
other  means  of  subsistence;  but  as  the  case  now 
stands,  you  are  reducing  not  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  your  very  best  friends  to  absolute 
beggary.  During  the  whole  period,  and  through 
the  whole  system  of  continental  money,  your 
friends  have  suffered  alone — the  disaffected  and 
lukewarm  have  always  evaded  the  burden — 
have  in  many  instances  turned  the  sufferings 
of  the  country  to  their  own  account — have  tri- 
umphed over  the  whigs — and  if  the  whole  shall 
be  crowned  with  this  last  stroke,  it  seems  but 
reasonable  that  they  should  treat  us  with  insult 
and  derision.  And  what  faith  do  you  expect 
the  public  creditors  should  place  in  your  pro- 
mise of  ever  paying  them  at  all?  What  reason, 
after  what  is  past,  have  they  to  dread  that  you 
will  divert  the  fund  which  is  now  mentioned  as 
a  distant  source  of  payment  ?  If  a  future  Con- 
gress should  do  this,  it  would  not  be  one  whit 
worse  than  what  has  been  already  done. 

I  wish,  sir,  this  House  would  weigh  a  little 
the  public  consequences  that  will  immediately 
follow  this  resolution.  The  grief,  disappoint- 
ment, and  sufferings  of  your  best  friends  have 
been  already  mentioned — ^then  prepare  your- 
selves to  hear  from  your  enemies  the  most  in- 
sulting abuse.  You  will  be  accused  of  the  most 
oppressive  tyranny,  and  the  grossest  fraud.  If 
it  be  possible  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  public 
by  making  this  body  ridiculous  or  contemptible, 
tliey  will  have  the  fairest  opportunity  of  doing 
so  that  ever  was  put  in  their  hands ;  but  I  must 
return  to  our  plundered,  long  ruined  friends; 
we  cannot  say  to  what  their  rage  and  disap- 
pointment may  bring  them,  we  know  that  noth- 
ing on  earth  is  so  deeply  resentful  as  despised 
or  rejected  love — whetlier  they  may  proceed  to 
any  violent  or  disorderly  measures  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know.  We  have  an  old  proverb,  That 
the  eyes  will  break  through  stone  walls,  and  for 
my  own  part  I  should  very  much  dread  the  fu- 
rious and  violent  efforts  of  despair.  Would  to 
God  that  the  indei)endence  of  America  was 
once  established  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  Europe, 
for  we  know  that  in  all  great  and  tierce  political 
contentions,  the  effect  of  power  and  circum- 
stances is  very  great,  and  that  if  the  tide  has 
run  long  with  gieat  violence  one  way,  if  it  does 
not  fully  reach  its  purpose  and  is  by  any  means 
brought  to  a  stand,  it  is  apt  to  take  a  direction 
and  return  with  the  same,  or  greater  vio- 
lence than  it  advanced.  Must  this  l)c  risked  at 
a  crisis  when  the  people  begin  to  be  fatigued 
with  the  war;  to  feel  the  heavy  expense  of  it 
by  paying  taxes,  and  when  the  enemy,  con- 
vinced of  their  folly  in  their  former  severities, 
are  doing  every  thing  they  c^n  to  ingratiate 
themselves  with   the   public    at  large.     But 


though  our  friends  ehould  not  be  indooed  to 
take  violent  and  seditious  measoreB  all  at  onoe, 
I  am  almost  certain  it  will  produce  a  particaLir 
hatred  and  contempt  of  Congress,  tne  repn- 
sentative  body  of  the  Union,  and  still  a  greater 
hatred  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the 
body  at  this  time.  One  thing  will  undoabtedly 
happen,  that  it  will  greatly  abate  the  respect 
which  is  due  from  the  public  to  this  body,  and, 
therefore,  weaken  their  authority  in  all  other 
parts  of  their  proceedings. 

I  beg  leave  to  say,  sir,  that  in  all  probability 
it  will  lay  the  foundation  for  other  greater  ana 
more  scandalous  steps  of  the  same  kind.  Ton 
will  say  what  greater  can  there  be?  Look  back 
a  little  to  your  history.  The  first  great  ud 
deliberate  breach  of  public  faith  was  the  act  of 
March  eighteenth,  1780,  reducing  the  moDSf 
to  forty  for  one,  which  was  declaring  yon  would 
pay  your  debt  at  sixpence  in  the  pomid.  But 
did  it  not  turn  ?  No !  by  and  by  it  was  set 
in  this  State,  and  others,  at  seventy-flve,  voA 
finally  set  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  one,  in  new 
paper  in  State  paper,  which  in  six  months  rose 
to  four  for  one.  Now,  sir,  what  will  be  the 
case  with  these  certificates?    Before  this  pro- 

Eosal  was  known  their  fixed  price  was  anout 
alf  a  crown  for  a  dollar,  of  the  estimated  de- 
preciated value;  when  this  resolution  is  fmtij 
fixed,  they  will  immediately  faU  in  value,  pe^ 
haps  to  a  shilling  the  dollar,  probably  ksa 
Multitudes  of  people  in  despair  and  abeolntB 
necessity,  will  sell  them  for  next  to  nothing,  sod 
when  the  holders  come  at  last  to  apply  for  tbdr 
money,  I  think  it  highly  probable  yon  will  give 
them  a  scale  of  depreciation,  and  tell  tlKSB, 
they  cost  so  little  that  it  would  be  an  injury  to 
the  public  to  pay  the  full  value.  And  in  troth, 
sir,  supposing  you  finally  to  pay  the  full  value  of 
the  certificntes  to  the  holders,  the  original  and 
most  meritorious  proprietors  will,  in  maoj, 
perhaps  in  most  cases,  lose  the  whole. 

It  will  be  very  proper  to  consider  what  effect 
this  will  have  upon  foreign  nations;  cortainlj 
it  will  set  us  in  a  most  contemptible  light.  We 
are  just  beginning  to  appear  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  and  it  may  be  said  of  national,  ti 
of  private,  characters,  they  soon  begin  to  fonn, 
and  when  disadvantageous  ideas  are  tbmied, 
they  are  not  easily  altered  or  destroyed.  In 
the  very  instance  before  us,  many  of  these  ce^ 
tificates  are  possessed  by  the  subjects  of  foreign 
princes,  and  indeed  are  in  foreign  parts.  We 
must  not  think  that  other  sovereigns  wiU  suffer 
their  subjects  to  be  plundered  in  so  wanton  sad 
extravagant  a  manner.  You  have  on  your  file» 
letters  from  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  on  the 
subject  of  your  former  depreciation,  in  which 
he  tells  you,  that  whatever  liberty  you  take 
with  your  own  subjects,  you  must  not  thuik  of 
treating  the  subjects  of  France  in  the  same  way, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  you  may  hear  upon 
this  subject,  what  you  little  expect,  when  the 
terms  of  peace  arc  to  be  settled.  I  do  not,  in 
the  least.,  doubt  that  it  may  be  demanded  thst 
you  should  pay  to  the  full  of  its  nominal  vahie^ 
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lU  the  money,  as  well  as  loan  office  certificates, 
which  shall  be  fonnd  in  the  hands  of  the  sub- 

el  of  IVanoe,  Spain,  or  Holland,  and  it  would 
perfectly  just  I  have  mentioned  France, 
fteLbntit  IS  not  only  not  impossible,  but  highly 
]KW)ibl6y  that  by  aoddent  or  danger,  or  both, 
flUBjof  these  loan  office  certificates  may  be  in 
flu  binds  of  English  subjects.  Db  you  think 
th^  will  not  demand  payment  ?  Do  you  think 
tfasf  win  make  any  difference  between  their 
Ifling  before  or  after  March  first,  1778?  And  will 
yoQ present  them  with  a  scale  of  depreciation? 
MMmber  the  affiur  of  the  Canada  biUsj  in  the 
kit  peace  between  England  and  France.  I 
wiih  we  could  take  example  from  our  enemies. 
Hew  many  fine  dissertations  have  we  upon  the 
BMrit  of  national  truth  and  honor  in  Great 
Bribdn.  Can  we  think,  without  blushing,  upon 
ov  Mmtraiy  conduct  in  the  matter  of  finance? 
BSf  th(ur  punctuality  in  ftilfilling  their  engage- 
iMite  as  to  interest,  they  have  been  able  to 
Import  a  load  of  debt,  altoffether  enormous. 
Be  vleaaed  to  observe,  sir,  that  they  are  not 
wliofly  without  experience  of  depreciation: 
Bgfj  debentures  and  sulors'  tickets  have  been 
fte^tly  sold  at  an  hal^  and  sometimes  even 
A  a  third  of  their  value ;  by  that  means  they 
mm  to  be  held  by  that  dass  of  men  called,  by 
1L  ipecQlators.  Did  that  government  ever 
tUnk  of  presenting  the  holders  of  them,  when 
flMjcame  to  be  paid,  with  a  scale  of  deprecia- 
tion! The  very  idea  of  it  would  knock  the 
whole  tjnbem  of  public  credit  to  pieces. 

But  oe  importance  of  this  matter  will  be  felt 
Ukn  the  end  of  the  war.  We  are  at  this  time 
eanefldy  soliciting  foreign  loans.  With  what 
fitte  can  w^  expect  to  have  credit  in  foreign 
parts,  and  in  future  loans,  after  we  have  so  no- 
tQmdy  broken  every  engagement  which  we 
have  hitherto  made  ?  A  disposition  to  pay,  and 
^vifible,  probable  means  of  payment,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  credit ;  and  where  that  is 
OQM  established,  it  is  not  difficult  to  borrow. 


If  it  may  be  a  means  of  turning  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  this  subject,  I  beg  of  them  to 
observe,  that  if  they  could  but  lay  down  a 
foundation  of  credit,  they  would  get  money 
enough  to  borrow  in  this  country,  where  we 
are.  There  is  property  enough  here ;  and,  com- 
paratively speaking,  there  is  a  ^eater  number 
of  persons  here  wno  would  prefer  money  at 
interest,  to  purchasing  and  holding  real  estates. 
The  ideas  of  all  old  country  people  are  high  in 
favor  of  real  estate.  Though  the  interest  of 
money,  even  upon  the  very  best  security  there, 
is  from  four  to  four  and  a  half,  four  and  three 
quarters  and  five  per  centum ;  yet  when  any  real 
estate  is  to  be  sold,  there  wiU  be  ten  purchasers 
where  one  only  can  obtain  it,  and  it  will  cost 
so  much  as  not  to  bring  more  than  two,  two 
and  a  half,  and  at  most  Uiree  per  centum. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  in  this  country,  and  in- 
deed it  ought  to  be  otherwise.  To  purchase  an 
estate  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country, 
except  what  a  man  possesses  himself  will  not 
be  near  so  profitable  as  the  interest  of  money ; 
and  in  many  cases,  where  it  is  rented  out,  it  is 
so  wasted  and  worn  bv  the  tenant,  that  it 
would  be  a  greater  profit  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  that  the  land  had  been  left  to  itself  to 
bear  woods  and  bushes  that  should  rot  upon 
the  ground,  without  any  rent  at  all.  Anybody 
also,  may  see,  that  it  is  almost  universal  in  this 
country,  when  a  man  dies  leaving  infant  chil- 
dren, that  the  executors  sell  all  his  property  to 
turn  it  into  money  and  put  it  in  securities  for 
easy  and  equal  division. 

All  these  things,  Mr.  President,  proceed  upon 
certain  and  indubitable  principles,  which  never 
fail  of  their  effect.  Therefore  you  have  only 
to  make  your  payments  as  soon,  as  regular, 
and  as  profitable  as  other  borrowers,  and  you 
will  get  all  the  money  you  want;  and  by  a 
small  advantage  over  others,  it  will  be  poured 
in  upon  you,  so  that  you  shall  not  neea  to  go 
to  the  lenders,  for  they  will  come  to  you« 


DAVID  RAMSAY. 

This  distingniahed  patriot,  physician,  and  historical  writer,  was  bom  in  Lancaster  ocran^, 
Pennsjlyania,  on  the  second  day  of  April,  1749.  His  father,  James  Bamsay,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
who  emigrated  to  America  when  quite  a  youth,  was  a  fanner  of  enterprise  and  reqMctabllitj. 
Folly  aware  of  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  he  placed  his  sons  under  the  tuition  of 
English  and  classical  preceptors,  and  in  due  course  entered  them  at  the  College  of  New  Jen^, 
fi*om  which  institution  they  graduated  with  honor  and  literary  distinction.  William,  the  eldetf^ 
became  a  respectable  divine ;  Nathaniel  studied  law,  and  David,  the  youngest  and  the  aalgeet  of 
this  sketch,  directed  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  life,  he  manifested  an  ardent  attachment  to  books,  and  his  n^ 
progress  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  excited  the  remark  and  admiration  of  hia  fluiiily  aad 
friends.  At  six  years  of  age  he  read  the  Scriptures  with  facility,  and  was  peculiarly  d^lfg^tid 
with  the  historical  portions  of  them.  Before  he  had  attained  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  very  pio* 
ficient  in  the  primary  classics,  and  fully  qualified  for  admission  to  college.  Bnt,  owing  to  In 
extreme  youth,  his  entrance  was  delayed  about  a  year,  during  which  time  he  oocnpied  the  pos- 
tion  of  assistant  tutor  in  an  Academy  at  Carlisle,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit 
Entering  the  sophomore  class  of  the  College  at  Princeton,  and  perfecting  his  course  with  difi- 
gence  and  honor,  he  graduated  in  17G5,  being  then  a  youth  of  but  sixteen  years.  From  college 
he  went  to  Maryland,  and  engaged  as  a  private  tutor ;  during  the  hours  unappropriated  to  the 
instruction  of  his  pupils,  devoting  himself  to  general  reading  and  enriolung  his  mind  with  the 
stores  of  useful  knowledge. 

Resolving  on  the  study  of  medicine,  he  pursued  his  object  with  great  perseverance.  He 
commenced  his  professional  studies  under  the  care  of  the  eminent  Doctor  Bond,  in  Philadelpbiii 
and  there  attended  the  lectures  of  the  College  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  attracted  the  atteotioo 
of  Doctor  Rush,  who  was  at  that  time  the  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  institution,  and  soon 
became  his  cherished  friend  and  companion.  Early  in  1772,  Mr.  Ramsay  graduated  Bachelor 
of  Physic,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  the  B^id  rf  ike 
Bohemia^  in  Maryland,  where  he  remained  about  one  year ;  after  which  he  removed  to  Charies- 
ton,  South  Carolina.  In  a  letter  written  about  this  time,  Doctor  Rush  thus  speaks  of  his  yonng 
friend : — ^*  Dr.  Ramsay  studied  physio  regularly  with  Dr.  Bond,  attended  the  hospital,  and  public 
lectures  of  medicine,  and  afterwards  graduated  Bachelor  of  Physic,  with  great  eclat ;  it  is  flij* 
ing  but  little  of  him  to  tell  you,  that  he  is  far  superior  to  any  person  we  ever  graduated  at  our 
college ;  his  abilities  are  not  only  good,  but  great ;  his  talents  and  knowledge  universal ;  I  never 
saw  so  much  strength  of  memory  and  imagination  united  to  so  fine  a  judgment.  His  mannen 
are  polished  and  agreeable — his  conversation  lively,  and  his  behavior,  to  all  men,  always  withovi 
ofience.  Joined  to  all  these,  he  is  sound  in  his  principles,  strict,  nay  more,  severe  in  his  monbi 
and  attached,  not  by  education  only,  but  by  principle,  to  the  dissenting  interest  He  will  be  in 
acquisition  to  your  society.  He  writes — talks — ^and  what  is  more,  lives  welL  I  can  promiM 
more  for  him,  in  every  thing,  than  I  could  for  myself." — ^Thus  was  Doctor  Ramsay  introdoeed 
to  the  people  of  Charleston. 
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Soon  after  his  settlement  in  his  new  home,  he  aoqnired  a  great  reputation  in  his  profession, 
ind  roAe  to  eminence  and  respect.  On  the  fonrth  of  July,  1778,  he  was  appointed  to  deliver  an 
ttmiyersaiy  oration  hefbre  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  and  in  defence  of  the  polioj  of  the  oolo* 
msts  throughout  the  war,  he  wrote,  spoke,  and  acted  boldly  and  constantly.  Many  of  the  able 
aod  homoroos  fngitiye  pieces  that  appeared  in  the  public  journals  during  the  war,  were  written 
by  him.  For  a  short  period  he  was  attached  to  the  American  army  as  a  surgeon,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  in  1779.  After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he  became  an 
active  and  leading  member  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  and  continued  in  that  assembly 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  During  this  time  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  and  sent^ 
with  many  other  citizens  of  Charleston,  to  St.  Augustine,  where  he  remained  in  exile  for  the 
spiee  of  eleven  months.  On  his  return  to  Charleston  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Legislature, 
whidi  had  adjourned  its  sessions  to  Jacksonburgh.  Here  he  opposed  the  acts  confiscating  the 
estates  of  those  who  had  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Great  Britain.  '^Though  convinced  that  the 
oondact  of  some  of  those  who  came  under  the  operation  of  those  acts,  merited  the  severest  pun* 
iihment,  he  tenderly  commiserated  many  who  he  was  persuaded  acted  from  the  dictates  of 
timr  consciences.  The  latter  he  would  have  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  confiscation.'*  In 
Febroary,  1782,  Doctor  Ramsay  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  in  which  body  he 
exerted  a  great  influence,  especially  in  procuring  relief  for  the  Southern  States,  at  that  time 
odfering  severely  from  the  incursions  and  unopposed  ravages  of  the  British  army.  On  the 
dedantion  of  peace  he  returned  to  his  home,  and  again  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine ; 
blithe  did  not  long  remain  out  of  public  life.  In  1785,  he  was  again  sent  to  Congress,  and, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  John  Hancock,  the  president  of  that  body,  was  chosen  president  pro 
t&nporey  and  continued  for  a  whole  year  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  station  with  ability, 
lodnstiy,  and  impartiality.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  Charleston  and  resumed  the  duties 
of  his  profession,  in  which  he  continued  with  increasing  reputation  until  his  death. 

h  the  character  of  an  author.  Doctor  Ramsay  was  most  generally  known  and  distinguished. 

His  tastes,  learning,  and  eminent  industry  peculiarly  adapted  him  for  the  study  of  history,  and 

fbe  part  he  bore  in  the  trials  of  the  Revolution  enabled  him  to  record  from  observation  the  merits 

of  that  struggle.    In  1785  his  HUtory  of  the  Recolution  in  South  Carolina  appeared,  '*  after 

haring  been  submitted  to  the  pemsal  of  General  Greene,  who  gave  his  assent  to  all  the  state- 

Aoits  made  therein.*'    This  work  soon  became  very  popular  in  the  United  States,  it  was 

subsequently  translated  into  French,  and  excited  great  admiration  and  interest  in  Europe. 

The  same  year  he  conmienced  a  History  of  the  Revolution.    His  position  in  the  Congress 

enabled  him  with  great  facility  to  collect  the  important  materials  for  this  work.    From  Doctor 

Franklin  and  Doctor  Withe rspoon  he  received  great  assistance;   and  also  much  important 

information  from  General  Washington,  who  he  visited  at  Mount  Vernon  for  the  purpose  of 

consultation.    This  work  appeared  in  1790,  and  met  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the 

literary  world.    In  1801  he  published  his  Life  of  Washington^  and  in  1808,  his  History  of 

South  Carolina  appeared.*    On  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1811,  he  published  an  interesting 

memorial  of  her  life,  containing  some  of  her  own  literary  productions.    In  addition  to  these 

works,  he  published  several  interesting  medical  treatises,  and  fugitive  pieces,  all  of  which 

evince  his  characteristic  energy  and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  follow  men.t 

The  most  important  and  ablest  work  of  Dr.  Ramsay  was  not  published  until  after  his 
death.  This  was  a  series  of  historical  volumes,  entitled,  Universal  History  Americanized;  or^ 
a  Eutorieal  View  of  the  World^  from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the  IRneteenth  Century^  mth  a 

*ThU  It  an  extendon  of  an  Intereattng  irork  entitled,  A  Sketch  qf  ihs  S&il^  CUnuUe,  Weather  and  DUeases  of  South 
OBroUao,  pabllahed  bj  Dr.  Bamaay  in  179S. 

tTbeae  works  were^An  Oration  on  ths  Ctuion  qf  LouiHana  to  ths  UniUd  States^  1804;  A  Beview  (ff  Me  Impro9&' 
■Md,  Progrest,  and  StaU  qf  Medicine  in  ths  Eighteenth  Century^  delivered  on  the  flrst  day  of  the  nineteenth  centnrj ; 
^MtUeal  BegUier  for\9f}^\  A  DiMertation  on  the  Means  qf  Preeerving  ffealth  in  Charleston;  A  Biographical 
C^art^  on  a  netcplan,  to  fiidUtate  the  etudy  ofUUAory  ;  Fulogium  on  Doctor  Bueh^  and  The  History  qf  the  Indepen^ 
^or  CongregaUonal  Church  in  Charledon^  South  CaroUnOtfrom  Us  origin  till  the  year  1814.  The  last  work  waa 
poUbbed  in  1815i  It  contains  the  celebrated  speech  of  the  Ber.  William  Tennent,  on  the  DisserMng  Petition^  in  the 
Coamons  Honso  of  Assemblj,  Charleston,  Sonth  Carolina,  January  11, 1777 
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Fartieular  JS^erence  to  the  State  of  Society^  Literature^  Religion^  and  Ibrm  qf  Qo9enumetii  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  This  work,  which  employed  the  mind  of  its  aothor  ''for  vpwaid 
of  forty  years,"  was  nndertaken  with  a  view  of  redncing  all  valaahle  historical  flsMsta  within  t 
small  compass,  to  form  a  digest  for  the  use  of  those  whose  leisure  would  not  adndt  of  more 
extensive  reading,  and  to  restore  to  his  beloved  country  the  importance  to  which  ahe  was 
entitled. 

Doctor  Ramsay  died  on  the  eighth  of  May,  1815.  He  fell  by  the  hands  of  an  fwiwwip.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  William  Linnen,  a  tailor  by  trade,  had  been  long  remarked  for  singularity 
of  conduct.  Having  been  engaged  in  some  lawsuits,  he  conceived  that  he  had  sofiTered  iigosdce 
through  the  misconduct  of  his  lawyer,  the  judges,  and  the  jury.  To  obtfun  redress  for  theae 
supposed  iiguries,  he  petitioned  the  Legislature  repeatedly,  and  actually  walked  the  whcde  way 
to  Washington  on  foot,  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  impeachment  of  one  of  the  jndgea  of  the 
supreme  court.  At  last  he  became  despe]:ate,  and  was  heard  to  declare,  ''that  as  the  laws 
afforded  him  no  protection  he  meant  to  protect  himself."  Soon  after  this  he  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  his  attorney,  and  wounded  him  severely.  For  this  offence  he  was  thrown  into 
prison.  On  being  arraigned,  it  was  represented  to  the  court  that  he  was  under  the  inflaenee 
of  mental  derangement.  Doctor  Ramsay  and  Doctor  Benjamin  Simons  were  appointed  by  the 
court  to  examine  and  report  on  his  case.  They  concurred  in  opinion  that  linnen  was  deranged, 
and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  him  go  at  large.  He  was,  therefore,  remanded  to  prison, 
where  he  was  confined  until  exhibiting  symptoms  of  returning  sanity,  he  was  discharged.  He 
behaved  himself  peaceably  for  some  time,  but  was  heard  to  declii«,  that  he  would  "kiU  the 
doctors  who  had  joined  the  conspiracy  against  him."  This  threat  was  communicated  to  Doctor 
Ramsay,  but  conscious  of  having  given  no  cause  of  offence,  he  disregarded  it.  On  Saturday, 
the  sixth  day  of  May,  Doctor  Ramsay  was  met  in  Broad  street,  Oharleston,  about  one  o^dod: 
in  the  afternoon,  within  sight  of  his  own  door,  by  the  wretched  maniac,  who  passed  by,  and 
taking  a  large  horseman^s  pistol  out  of  a  handkerchief  in  which  it  was  concealed,  shot  the 
doctor  in  the  back.  The  pistol  was  charged  with  three  bullets ;  one  passed  through  the  ooit 
without  doing  any  iigury,  one  entered  the  hip  and  passed  out  at  the  groin,  and  the  thiidentend 
the  back  near  the  kidneys,  and  lodged  in  the  intestines.  After  being  carried  home,  aunoundod 
by  a  throng  of  anxious  citizens,  and  calling  their  attention  to  what  he  was  about  to  utter,  be 
said,  "I  know  not  if  these  wounds  be  mortal .  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  but  should  that  be  my 
fate,  I  call  on  all  here  present  to  bear  witness  that  I  consider  the  unfortunate  perpetrator  of 
this  deed  a  lunatic,  and  free  from  guilt."    He  lingered  two  days  and  then  "  slept  in  peace."* 


•  •• 
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This  oration  was  delivered  before  a  public 
assembly  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oharleston,  in 
South  Carolina,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1778. 
Subsequently  it  was  published,  dedicated  to 
Governor  Christopher  Gadsden,  "  who  fearless 
of  danger,  undaunted  by  opposition,  uninflu- 
enced by  the  hope  of  reward,  in  the  worst  of 
times,  has  stood  among  the  foremost,  an  early, 
active,  zealous,  disinterested  champion  in  the 

*  In  the  preparation  of  this  sketch  tho  editor  has  relied 
entlrelj  on  the  eloquent  and  affectionate  memorial  of  Doctor 
Bamsaf,  bj  Robert  Y.  Uayno,  published  In  the  Analcctic 
Magazine  for  September,  1816. 


cause  of  American   Liberty  and    Ind^Msd- 

enee."  * 

Friends  and  Fsllow-Oitizknb  :  Impressed 
with  the  deepest  sense  of  my  insofBcioicy,  I 
rise  to  address  you  with  peculiar  diffidence. 
When  I  consider  the  knowledge  and  eloquence 
necessary  to  display  the  glorious  promcti 
which  independence  opens  to  this  oontinenti  I 
am  stung  with  a  degree  of  self-reproach  for 
undertaking  the  important  task.  But  yoor 
known  attachment  to  the  CAuse  of  America, 

*  Dr.  Bamsaj  states  in  the  dedication,  thftt  this  onlSm 
was  originally  drawn  up  at  tho  request  of  ChrUto^torGs^ 
den.— See  biographical  note  at  page  IIS. 
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eDConrages  me  to  hope,  that  you  will  receive 
with  inaalgence,  a  well-intended  exertion  to 
promote  her  welfare ;  and  emboldens  me  to  cast 
myself  on  that  candor,  which  looks  with  kind- 
ness on  the  feeblest  efforts  of  an  honest  mind. 

We  are  now  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
oor  emancipation  from  British  tyranny ;  an 
event  that  will  constitute  an  illustrious  era  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  which  promises  an 
extension  of  all  tliose  blessings  to  our  country,  for 
which  we  would  choose  to  live,  or  dare  to  die. 
Out  present  form  of  government  is  every 
mj  preferable  to  the  royal  one  we  have  lately 
lenoonced.  It  is  much  more  favorable  to  pu- 
litj  of  morals,  and  better  calculated  to  promote 
lU  our  important  interests.  Honesty,  plain- 
dealing,  and  simple  manners,  were  never  made 
tiie  patterns  of  courtly  behavior.  A  rtificial  man- 
ners always  prevail  in  kingly  governments;  and 
royal  courts  are  reservoirs,  from  whence  insin- 
cerity, hypocrisy,  dissimulation,  pride,  luxury, 
and  exti'avagance,  deluge  and  overwhelm  the 
body  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  repub- 
lics are  favorable  to  truth,  sincerity,  frugality, 
indostry,  and  simplicity  of  manners.  Equality, 
the  life  and  soul  of  commonwealths,  cuts  otf 
aH  pretensions  to  preferment,  but  those  which 
arise  from  extraordinary  merit :  Whereas  in 
royal  governments,  he  that  can  best  please  his 
wperiors,  by  the  low  acts  of  fawning  and  adu- 
lation, is  most  likely  to  obtain  favor. 

It  was  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  en- 
coorage  our  dissipation  and  extravagance,  for 
the  twofold  purpose  of  increasing  the  sale  of 
her  manufactures,  and  of  perpetuating  our  sub- 
ordination.   In  vain  we  sought  to  check  the 
growth  of  luxury,  by  smnptuary  laws :  Every 
wholesome  restraint  of  this  kind  was  sure  to 
meet  with  the  royal  negative,  while  the  whole 
force  of  example  was  employed  to  induce  us  to 
copy  the  dissipated  manners  of  the  country 
from  which  wo  sprung.    If,  therefore,  wo  had 
continued  dependent,  our  frugality,  industry, 
and  simplicity  of  manners,  would  liavo  been 
lost  in  an  imitation  of  British  extravagance, 
idleness,  and  false  refinements. 

How  much  more  happy  is  our  present  sit- 
uation, when  necessity,  co-operating  with  the 
love  of  our  country,  compels  us  to  adopt  both 
public  and  private  economy  ?    Many  are  now 
industriously  clothing    themselves    and  their 
families  in  sober  homespun,  who,  had  we  re- 
mained dependent,  would  have  been  spending 
their  time  in  idleness,   and  strutting  in  the 
costly  robes  of  British  gayety. 

The  arts  and  sciences,  which  languished  un- 
der the  low  prospects  of  subjection,  will  now 
wiae  their  drooping  heads,  and  spread  far  and 
^e,  till  they  have  reached  the  remotest  parts 
of  this  untutored  continent.  It  is  the  happiness 
of  onr  present  constitution,  that  all  ofhces  lie 
open  to  men  of  merit,  of  whatever  rank  or 
condition ;  and  that  even  the  reins  of  state  may 
be  held  by  the  son  of  the  poorest  man,  if  pos- 
8«8ed  of  abilities  equal  to  the  important  sta- 
tion.   Wo  are  no  more  to  look  up  for  tho  bles- 


sings of  government  to  hungry  courtiers,  or 
the  needy  dependents  of  British  nobility ;  but 
must  educate  our  own  children  for  these  exalt- 
ed purposes.  When  subjects,  we  had  scarce 
any  other  share  in  government,  but  to  obey  the 
arbitrary  mandates  of  a  British  parliament. 
But  honor,  with  her  dazzling  pomp,  interest, 
with  her  golden  lure,  and  patriotism,  with  her 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  jointly  call  upon  us  now 
to  qualify  ourselves  and  posterity  for  tho  bench, 
tho  army,  the  navy,  the  learned  professions, 
and  all  the  departments  of  civil  government. 
The  independence  of  our  country  holds  forth 
such  generous  encouragement  to  youth,  as  can- 
not fail  of  making  many  of  them  despise  tho 
siren  calls  of  luxury  and  mirth,  and  pursue 
heaven-born  wisdom  with  unwearied  applica- 
tion. A  few  years  will  now  produce  a  much 
greater  number  of  men  of  learning  and  abili- 
ties, than  we  coiiJd  have  expected  for  ages  in 
our  boyish  state  of  minority,  guided  by  the 
leading-strings  of  a  parent  country. 

IIow  trifling  tho  objects  of  deliberation  that 
came  before  our  former  legislative  assemblies, 
compared  with  the  great  and  important  mat- 
ters, on  which  they  must  now  decide  1  They 
might  then,  with  the  leave  of  tlie  king,  his 
governors  and  councils,  make  laws  about  yok- 
ing hogs,  branding  cattle,  or  making  rice :  but 
they  are  now  coJled  upon  to  determine  on 
peace  and  war,  treaties  and  negotiations  with 
foreign  states,  and  other  subjects  interesting  to 
the  peace,  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  independ- 
ence, of  a  wide  extended  empire.  No  wonder 
that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  learn- 
ing ;  for  ignorance  was  better  than  knowledge, 
while  our  abject  and  humiliating  condition  so 
eflectually  tended  to  crush  the  exertions  of  tho 
human  mind,  and  to  extinguish  a  generous  ar- 
dor for  literary  pro-eminence. 

The  times  in  which  we  live,  and  the  govern- 
ments wo  have  lately  adopted,  all  conspire  to 
fan  tho  sparks  of  genius  in  every  breast,  and 
kindlo  them  into  flame.  When,  like  children, 
wo  were  under  the  guardianship  of  a  foreign 
power,  our  limited  attention  was  naturally  en- 
grossed by  agriculture,  or  directed  to  the  low 

I  pursuit  of  wealth.  In  this  State,  the  powers  of 
the  soul,  benumbed  with  oaso  and  indolence, 
sunk  us  into  sloth  and  etFeniinacy.  Hardships, 
dangers,  and  proper  opportunities,  give  scope  to 
active  virtues,  and  rouse  the  mind  to  such  vig- 
orous exertions,  as  command  the  admiration 
of  an  applauding  world.  Komc,  when  she  lilled 
tho  earth  with  the  terror  of  her  arms,  some- 
times called  her  generals  from  the  plough.  In 
like  manner,  the  great  want  of  i)roper  persons 
to  fill  high  stations,  has  drawn  from  obscurity 
many  illustrious  characters,  which  will  dazzle 

!  tho  world  with  the  splendor  of  their  names. 
Tho  necessities  of  our  country  require  the  ut- 
most exertions  of  all  our  powers ;  from  which 
vigorous,  united  efibrts,  m.ich  more  improve- 
ment of  the  human  mind  is  to  be  expected, 

j  than  if  wo  had  remained  in  a  torpid  state  of 
dependence. 
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Eloquence  is  the  child  of  a  free  state.  In 
this  form  of  government,  as  pnhlio  measures 
are  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes,  argu- 
ments enforced  by  the  arts  of  persuasion,  must 
evermore  be  crowned  with  success.  The  rising 
patriot,  therefore,  who  wishes  the  happiness 
of  his  country,  will  cultivate  the  art  of  public 
speaking.  In  royal  governments,  where  the 
will  of  one  or  a  few  has  the  direction  of  public 
measures,  the  orator  may  harangue,  but  most 
probably  will  reap  prosecution  and  imprison- 
ment, as  the  fruit  of  his  labor:  Whereas,  in 
our  present  happy  system,  the  poorest  school- 
boy may  prosecute  his  studies  with  increasing 
ardor,  from  the  prospect,  that  in  a  few  years, 
he  may,  by  his  improved  abilities,  direct  the 
determinations  of  public  bodies,  on  subjects  of 
the  most  stupendous  consequence. 

Thus  might  I  go  through  the  whole  circle  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  show  that,  while  we 
remained  British  subjects,  cramped  and  re- 
strained by  the  limited  views  of  dependence, 
each  one  of  them  would  dwindle  and  decay, 
compared  with  the  perfection  and  glory  in 
which  they  will  bloom  and  flourish,  under  the 
enlivening  sunshine  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all,  whether 
they  do  not  feel  an  elevation  of  soul,  growing 
out  of  the  emancipation  of  their  country,  while 
they  recollect  that  they  are  no  longer  subject 
to  lawless  will,  but  possess  the  powers  of  self- 
government^  and  are  called  upon  to  bear  an 
active  part  in  supporting  and  perpetuating  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  or- 
ganizing them  in  such  a  manner,  as  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  portion  of  political  happiness 
to  the  present  and  future  generations.  In  this 
elevation  of  soul,  consists  true  genius,  which  is 
crami>ed  by  kingly  government,  and  can  only 
flourish  in  free  states. 

The  attention  of  thousands  is  now  called 
forth  from  their  ordinary  employments,  to  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  sovereignty  and  hap- 
piness of  a  great  continent.  As  no  one  can  tell 
to  what  extent  the  human  mind  mav  be  culti- 

m 

vated,  so  no  one  can  foresee  what  great  events 
may  be  brought  into  existence,  by  the  exertions 
of  so  many  minds  expanded  by  close  attention 
to  subjects  of  such  vast  importance. 

The  royal  society  was  founded  immediately 
after  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars  in  Eng- 
land. In  like  manner,  may  we  not  hope,  as 
soon  as  this  contest  is  ended,  that  the  exalted 
spirits  of  our  politicians  and  warriors  will  en- 
gage in  the  enlargement  of  public  happiness, 
by  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  and  promoting 
useful  knowledge,  with  an  ardor  equal  to  that 
which  first  roused  them  to  bleed  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  their  country?  Their  genius, 
sharpened  by  their  present  glorious  exertions, 
will  naturally  seek  for  a  continuance  of  suitable 
employment.  Having,  with  well  tried  swords 
and  prudent  counsels,  secured  liberty  and  in- 
dependence for  themselves  and  posterity,  their 
great  souls  will  stoop  to  notliing  less  than  con- 


certing wise  schemes  of  civil  polity  and  hap- 
piness— ^instructing  the  world  m  nseftil  arts— 
and  extending  the  empire  of  science.  I  foresee 
societies  formed  of  our  heroes  and  statesmen, 
released  from  their  present  cares ;  some  of  whidi 
will  teach  mankind  to  plough,  sow,  plant,  bnild, 
and  improve  the  rough  face  of  nature ;  whik 
others  critically  examine  the  varions  prodne- 
tions  of  tlie  animal,  vegetable,  and  minerd 
kingdoms,  and  teach  their  conntiymen  to  ^'look 
through  nature  up  to  nature's  Crod."  Ijttl« 
has  been  hitherto  done  towards  completing  the 
natural  history  of  America,  or  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  the  peaceful  arts  (Xf 
civil  life;  but  who  will  be  surprised  at  this, 
who  considers  that  during  the  long  past  niglit 
of  150  years,  our  minds  were  depressed,  aid 
our  activity  benumbed  by  the  low  prosspecls  of 
subjection  ?  Future  diligence  will  convince  the 
candid  world,  that  past  inattention  was  the 
effect  of  our  dependent  form  of  govermnent 

Every  circumstance  concurs  to  make  it  pro- 
bable, that  the  arts  and  sciences  will  be  culti- 
vated, extended,  and  improved,  in  independent 
America.  They  require  a  fresh  soil,  and  alwayi 
flourish  most  in  new  countries.  A  large  vol- 
ume of  the  book  of  nature,  yet  unread,  is  optsk 
before  us,  and  invites  our  attentive  penuiL 
Many  useful  plants,  unknown  to  the  most  in- 
dustrious botanist,  waste  their  virtues  in  our 
desert  air.  Various  parts  of  our  country,  hith- 
erto untrod  by  the  foot  of  any  chemist^  abound 
with  different  minerals.  We  stand  on  tbe 
shoulders  of  our  predecessors,  with  respect  to 
the  arts  that  depend  on  experiment  and  obser- 
vation. The  face  of  our  country,  interseded 
by  rivers,  or  covered  by  woods  and  swampa, 
gives  ample  scope  for  the  improvement  of  me- 
chunics,  mathematics,  and  natural  jihilosophj. 
Our  free  governments  are  the  proper  nurseries 
of  rhetoric,  criticism,  and  the  art*»,  which  are 
founded  on  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
In  monarchies,  an  extreme  degree  of  politeness 
disguises  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  "seto 
the  looks  at  variance  with  the  thoughts ; "  in 
republics,  mankind  appear  as  they  really  are, 
without  any  false  coloring.  In  these  govera- 
ments,  therefore,  attentive  observers  have  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  all  the  avenues  to  tbe 
heart,  and  of  thoroughly  understanding  human 
nature.  The  great  inferiority  of  the  modems 
to  the  ancients  in  fine  writing,  is  to  be  referred 
to  this  veil  cast  over  mankind  by  the  artificial 
refinements  of  modem  monarchies.  From  the 
operation  of  similar  causes,  it  is  ho]>ed,  that  tbe 
free  governments  of  America  will  produce  poett, 
orators,  critics  and  historians,  equal  to  the  niort 
celebrated  of  the  ancient  commonwealths  of 
Greece  and  Italy. 

Large  empires  are  less  favorable  to  true  phi- 
losophy, than  small,  independent  states.  The 
authority  of  a  great  author  is  apt,  in  the  foniKT 
case,  to  extinguish  a  free  incpiiry,  and  to  give 
currency  to  falsehood  unexamined.  Tlie  il****- 
trines  of  Confucius  were  believed  all  over  Thi- 
na,  and  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  in  France: 
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bttDtighboring  nations,  eiamining  tbem  witb- 
ut  pirti&litf  or  prepoMMsioii,  exploded  them 
tn(lL  For  the  aaino  reason,  am  aeparate  States, 
JMkms  of  the  literary  reputadon  of  each  other, 
ud  iiiuDdaeiic«d  by  any  partial  bias,  will  criti- 
nllj  pry  into  the  merit  of  every  new  opinion 
ud  tj^tem,  and  nangbt  but  truth  will  stand 
tbs  tHt,  and  finaUy  prevail. 

In  monarchies,  bvor  is  the  Bonrce  of  prefer- 
mnt;  bnt,  in  onr  new  forma  of  government, 
■e  Mt  can  command  the  saflVages  of  the  peo- 
ple, unless  by  his  superior  merit  and  capacity. 

TIm  weight  of  each  State,  in  the  continental 
Mde,  will  ever  bo  proportioned  to  the  abilities 
of  it!  representatires  in  Congress,  llence,  an 
tomlition  will  take  place,  each  contending  with 
Su  other,  which  ahall  produce  the  most  accom' 
plilhed  stalesmen.  From  the  joint  influence  of 
in  these  combined  causes,  it  may  strongly  be 
peniDiid,  that  literature  will  flourish  in  Amer- 
Ki,  tod  that  our  independence  will  be  an  illos- 
trions  epoch,  remarlcabte  for  the  spreading  and 
ifflptoT«ment  of  science. 

A  nil  for  promoting  learning,  nnknown  in 
tie  daya  of  onr  subjection,  has  already  begnn 
to  i>T«npread  these  United  States.  In  the  lost 
KSwra  of  onr  Assembly,  three  societies  were 
iKorjMTOted  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  ercct- 
iii|«minarie8  ef  edncation.     Nor  is  the  noble 

r'  1  coniined  to  as  alone;  even  now,  amidst 
tnmults  of  WOT,  literary  institutions  are 
longiDg  all  over  the  continent,  which  must  light 
tf  anch  a  blaze  of  knowledge  as  cannot  fail  to 
Hra,  and  catch,  and  spread,  ntitil  it  has  finally 
JDoiniitated,  wilii  the  rays  of  science,  the  most 
diitaot  retreats  of  ignorance  and  barbarity. 

Oar  change  of  government  smiles  upon  our 
commerce  with  an  aspect  peculiarly  benign  and 
favorable.     In  a  few  yenrs  we  may  oipect  to 
see  the  colors  of  Fronce,  Spain,  Holland,  Pms- 
ria,  Portngal,  and  those  of  every  other  maritime 
poirer,  waving  on  onr  coasts,  whilst  Americans 
nnfnrl  tfae  thirteen  stripes  in  the  remotest  har- 
bors of  the  world.     Our  different  climates  and 
soils  produce  a  great  variety  of  oscful  commod- 
ities.   Tbe  sea  w^ashcs  our  coast  along  an  ex- 
tonaive  tract  of  two  thousand  miles,  and  no 
country  abounds   in   a  greater  plenty  of  the 
materials  for  atiip-boildiitg,  or  has  a  better  ]>ros- 
pect  of  a  respectable  navy.     Our  stately  oaks, 
the  greater  part  of  which  would  probably  have 
-withered  in  their  native  spots,  hod  wo  remained 
anbjects,  wiU  now  be  converted  into  ships  of 
war,  to  ride  triamphant  on  tile  ocean,  and  to 
cftrry  American   thunder    around   tbe   world. 
Whole  forests  will  be  transformed  into  vessels 
cf  eommerM,  enriehing  this  independent  con- 
tinent with  the  produce  of  every  elimo  and 
every  soil.     The  wealth  of  Europe,  Ajiia,  and 
Africa,  will  flow  in  upon  America;    our  trade 
*ill  no  longer  be  confined  by  the  selfish  regu- 
uliona  of  an  avaricious  step-dame,  but  follow 
wherever  interest  leads  the  way.     Our  great 
<%eet,  as  a  trading  people,  ahould  be  to  pro- 
wre  the  best  prices  for  our  eommoditiea,  and 
bcigs  artickfl  at  the  most  reaaonable  rates. 


But  all  this  was  cruelly  reversed  by  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament,  regulating  our  trade  in  a 
subserviency  to  their  own  emolument,  our  in- 
terest being  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It 
requires  but  a  moment's  recollection  to  con- 
vince us,  that  OS  we  now  have  a  free  trade  with 
all  the  world,  we  shall  obtain  a  more  generous 
price  for  our  produce,  and  foreign  goods  on 
easier  terms  than  wo  ever  could  while  we  were 
subject  to  a  British  monopoly.*  The  bousied 
act  of  navigation  was  not  intended  for  our  ad- 
vantage, nor  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
empire,  but  was  a  glaring  monument  of  the  all- 
grasping  nature  of  unlimited  power.  To  enn- 
meratQ  all  the  nngencrous  restrictions  imposed 
by  tbe  British  government  on  American  com- 
merce, would  be  an  outrase  on  patience.  Time 
only  wQI  unfold  the  whole  of  this  mystetr  of 
iniquity.  A  few  years'  experience  will  «iow 
sc'.'h  an  amazing  difference  between  the  fettered 
trade  of  the  British  colonies,  and  the  extensive 
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snmo  more  than  fivo  thousand  barrels  of  her 
staple  commodity,  rice,  and  yet  it  was  an  enu- 
merated article.  The  charge  on  unloading, 
reloading,  and  shifting  every  cask,  owing  to 
this  enumeration,  was  immense,  though  it 
served  no  other  purpose,  but  to  procure  jobs 
for  British  coopers  and  wharfingers.  So  little 
regard  was  had  to  our  interest,  while  depend- 
ent, that  this  enumeration  was  obtained  by  the 
instigation  of  a  Captain  Cole.  Several  vessels 
coming  from  England  before  him,  and  purchas- 
ing rice  for  Portugal,  i)revented  the  aforesaid 
captain  of  a  loading;  he  returned,  and  in  re- 
sentment said,  carrying  rice  to  Portugal  was  a 
prejudice  to  the  trade  of  England,  and  on  this 
single  instance,  so  ill-founded  and  supported, 
rice  became  an  enimieratcd  article.t  IIow  could 
our  trade  flourish,  or  our  produce  bring  its  full 
value,  while  restricted  by  a  legislature  so  re- 
gardless of  our  interest,  that  a  petty  captain,  to 
secure  himself  a  cargo,  could  prevent  our  staple 
from  being  sent  directly  to  a  foreign  market? 

Union  with  Great  Britain  confined  us  to  the 
consumption  of  her  manufactures,  and  re- 
strained us  from  supplying  our  wants  by  the 
improvement  of  those  articles  which  the  bounty 
of  Heaven  had  bestowed  on  our  country.  So 
numerous  were  the  inhabitunti)  of  some  prov- 
inces, that  they  could  not  all  find  employment 
in  cultivating  the  earth,  and  yet  a  single  hat, 
manufactured  in  one  colony,  and  exported  for 
sale  to  another,  forfeited  both  vessel  and  cargo. 
The  same  penalties  were  inflicted  for  transport- 
ing wool  from  one  to  another.  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment have  been  made  to  prohibit  the  erection 
of  slitting  mills  in  America.  Thus  did  British 
tyranny  exert  her  power  to  make  us  a  needy 
and  dependent  people,  obliged  to  go  to  her 
market,  and  to  buy  at  her  prices,  and  all  this 
at  a  time  when,  by  her  exclusive  trade,  she 
fixed  her  own  prices  on  our  commodities. 

How  widely  different  is  our  present  situation? 
The  glorious  fourth  of  July,  MDCCLXXVI,  re- 


US,  the  bonds  of  British  govei 
solved  at  a  time  when  no  ran 
freemen  existed  among  us,  an 
in  a  capacity  to  choose  for 
the  various  forms  of  TOvemm< 
that  which  best  suited  onr  coi 
Our  deliberations  on  this  oc 
directed  by  the  overgrown  aul 
quering  general,  or  the  ainbiti 
nobility,  but  by  the  jwle  star 
inducing  us  to  prefer  those  i 
most  efi:ectually  secure  the  gr 
political  happiness  to  the  gr€ 
people.  We  had  the  exampi 
our  instruction,  and  many  am 
acquainted  with  the  causes  c 
misery  in  other  governments. 

In  times  of  public  tranqu: 
have  been  too  apt  to  encroacl 
the  many;  but  it  is  the  gn 
America,  that  her  indepcnd 
were  agreed  upon  by  cx>mm 
time  when  her  leading  men  n 
support  of  the  multitude,  an 
have  no  other  object  in  view, 
of  such  constitutions  as  would 
pie  at  large,  and  unite  them 
repelling  common  dangers. 

As  the  strength  of  a  people 
numbers,  our  separate  States, 
weakne^,  were  actually  excit< 
to  form  such  free  governme 
courage  the  greatest  influx  of 
this  manner  an  emulation  hi 
place  in  all  the  thirteen  Stati 
ing  with  the  others,  who  shou 
constitution.  Thus  independ< 
fruitful  parent  of  governments 
principles,  more  favorable  tc 
happiness  of  the  governed,  th 
yet  been  recorded  in  the  anna 

While  we  were  dependent 
freedom  was  out  of  the  questi 
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lerefore  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
and  independence,  or  slavery  and  nnion. 
bIj  chose  to  out  the  Gordian  knot,  which 

Britain  to  tiie  new,  and  to  assume  our 
ident  station  amons  the  empires  of  the 

Britain,  had  she  honestij  mtended  it, 
capable  of  governing  ns  for  the  great 
8  of  government.  Onr  great  distance, 
or  lo^  circumstances,  made  it  impossi- 

her  to  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
ation  and  wants :  But,  admitting  it  was 
>ower,  we  had  no  reason  to  expect  that 
dd  hold  the  reins  of  government  for  any 
nd,  but  her  own  advantage.  Human 
is  too  selfish,  too  ambitious,  for  us  to 
that  one  country  will  govern  another, 
but  interested  purposes.  To  obtain  the 
'  ends  of  government,  we  must  blend 
rests  of  the  people  and  their  rulers ;  or 

former  will  infallibly  be  sacrificed  to 
5r.  Hence,  the  absurdity  of  our  expect- 
irity,  liberty,  and  safety,  while  we  were 
I  of  a  state  a  thousand  leagues  distant, 
ection  with  Britain  involved  us  in  all 
rrels;  and  such  is  the  fluctuating  state 
•olitics,  that  we  could  not  long  expect  a 
[  calm.  In  vain  did  the  Atlantic  ocean 
le;  for,  by  our  unnatural  union,  we  were 
•ily  dragged  into  every  war,  which  her 
-  ambition  might  occasion.  Besides,  as 
sidered  the  colonies  as  her  property, 
18  to  hinder  her  from  ceding  any  or  all 
to  the  dififerent  European  states  ?  Thus, 
e  had  no  independent  government  of 
I,  we  might  have  been  the  sport  of  va- 
ntending  powers,  and  tossed  about,  like 
U,  from  one  to  the  other, 
ndependence  will  naturally  tend  to  fill 
atry  with  inhabitants.  Where  life,  lib- 
i  property,  are  well  secured,  and  where 
»asily  and  cheaply  obtained,  the  natural 

of  people  will  much  exceed  all  Euro- 
Iculations.  Add  to  this,  the  inhabitants 
old  world,  becoming  acquainted  with 
«llent  forms  of  government,  will  emi- 
''  thousands.  In  their  native  lands,  the 
med  fruits  of  uninterrupted  labor  are 

equal  to  a  scanty  supply  of  their  natu- 
ts,  and  this  pittance  is  held  on  a  very 
•us  tenure :  while  our  soil  may  be  cheap- 
based,  and  will  abundantly  repay  the 
he  husbandman,  whose  property  no  ra- 
landlord  dare  invade.  Ilappy  America  I 
extent  of  territory,  westward,  is  suffi- 

accommodate  with  land  thousands  and 

of  the  virtuous  peasants,  who  now 
eneath  tyranny  and  oppression  in  three 
I  of  the  globe.     Who  would  remain  in 

a  dependant  on  the  will  of  an  imperi- 
dlord,  when  a  few  years  industry  can 
m  an  independant  American  freeliolder? 
will  be  the  fruits  of  our  glorious  revo- 
.hat  in  a  little  time  gay  fields,  adorned 
B  yellow  robes  of  ripening  harvest,  will 
1  the  remotest  depths  of  our  western 
a,  where  impassable  forests  now  frown 


over  the  uncultivated  earth.  The  face  of  our 
interior  country  will  be  changed  from  a  barren 
wilderness  into  the  hospitable  abodes  of  peace 
and  plenty.  Cities  too  will  rise  majestic  to  the 
view,  on  tiiose  very  spots  which  are  now  howled 
over  by  savage  beasts  and  more  savage  men. 

The  population  of  this  country  ha^  been 
heretofore  very  rapid ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  this  has  varied,  more  or  less,  in 
proportion  to  the  degrees  of  liberty  tiiat  were 
granted  to  the  different  provinces  by  their 
respectfve  charters.  Pennsylvania  and  New 
England,  though  inferior  in  soil,  being  blest 
originally  with  the  most  free  forms  of  govern- 
ment, have  outstripped  others  in  the  relative 
increase  of  their  inhabitants.  Hence,  I  infer, 
that  as  we  are  all  now  completely  free  and  in- 
dependent, we  shall  populate  much  faster  than 
we  ever  have  done,  or  ever  would,  while  we 
were  controlled  by  the  jealous  policy  of  an  in- 
significant island. 

We  possess  thousands  and  millions  of  acres, 
which  we  may  sell  out  to  new  settiers,  on  terms 
very  easy  to  tiiem,  and  yet  sufficient  to  defray 
the  whole  expense  of  the  present  war.  When 
the  quitrents,  formerly  paid  to  the  king,  shall 
be  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  independ- 
ent States,  they  will  fill  our  treasuries  to  so 
great  a  degree,  that  foreign  nations,  knowing 
itisX  we  abound  in  the  sinews  of  war,  will  be 
afraid  to  provoke  us.  In  a  few  years,  when 
our  finances  are  properly  arranged,  the  stop- 
page of  those  sums  which  were  formerly  drain- 
ed from  us.  to  support  the  pride  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  British  king,  will  be  an  ample 
provision,  without  taxes,  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  our  independent  governments. 

It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  number  of  ad- 
vantages arising  from  our  present  glorious  strug- 
gle; harder  still,  perhaps  impossible,  precise- 
ly to  ascertain  their  extent.  It  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  Europe  to  the  nature  of  civil 
liberty,  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  Our  con- 
stitutions, pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  liberty 
and  happiness,  have  been  translated  into  a  va- 
riety of  languages,  and  spread  far  and  wide. 
Who  can  teU  what  great  events,  now  concealed 
in  the  womb  of  time,  may  be  brought  into  ex- 
istence by  the  nations  of  the  old  world  emu- 
lating our  successful  effi)rts  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty ?  The  thrones  of  tyranny  and  despotism 
will  totter,  when  their  subjects  shall  learn  and 
know,  by  our  example,  that  the  happiness  of 
the  people  is  the  end  and  object  of  all  gov- 
ernment. The  wondering  world  has  beheld 
the  smiles  of  Heaven  on  tiie  numerous  sons  of 
America,  resolving  to  die  or  be  free :  Perhaps 
this  noble  example,  like  a  wide-spreading  con- 
flagration, may  catch  from  breast  to  breast, 
and  extend  from  nation  to  nation,  till  tyranny 
and  oppression  are  utterly  extirpated  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.* 


*  Britain  will  oyentnally  lose  less  bj  oar  independence,   i 
than  is  oommonlj  sappoeed.    The  king  and  ministere  may 
be  cored  of  their  lost  of  domination,  and  will  be  deprived  of 
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The  tjrants  and  landlords  of  the  o!<l  world, 
wbo  hold  a  great  part  of  their  fellow-nicn  in 
bondage,  becanse  oi  their  depeadence  for  land, 
will  be  obliged  to  relax  of  their  arbitrary  treat- 
ment, when  tliey  find  that  America  is  an  asj- 
Itim  for  freemen  from  all  quarters  of  tli«  globe. 
Thej  wilt  be  cantioua  of  adding  to  the  oppres- 
sions of  their  poor  subjects  and  t«naDt^  lest 
they  shoold  force  them  to  abandon  their  coun- 
try, for  the  enjoyment  of  the  sweets  of  Ameri- 
can liberty.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  urn 
oonfideat  that  the  cause  of  America  is  the  cause 
of  human  nature,  and  that  it  will  extend  its  in- 
fluence to  tbousBuds  who  will  never  see  it,  and 
procure  them  a  mitigation  of  the  cruelties  and 
oppressions  imposed  by  their  srbitrar7  task- 
masters. 

If  snch  be  the  glorious  consequences  of  inde- 
pendence, who  can  be  so  lost.t*i  every  generous 
sentimeut,  as  to  wish  to  return  under  royal  do- 
mination 1  Who  would  not  rather  coant  it  an 
honor  to  stand  among  the  foremost,  in  doing 
and  suffering  in  a  cause  so  intimately  eoimected 
with  the  happiness  of  human  nature  t  Away 
with  all  the  peevish  complaints  of  tlie  hardness 
of  the  times,  and  the  weight  of  the  taiea.  The 
prize  for  wliich  we  contend,  would  be  cheoply 
purchased  with  double  tlie  expense  of  blood, 
treasure,  and  difficulty,  it  will  ever  cost  us.  * 

Our  independent  const! to tions,  formed  on  the 
JQstest  principles,  promise  fair  to  give  tlie  most 
perfect  protection  to  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
equally  to  the  poor  and  the  neb.  As  at  the 
conflagration  of  Oorinth,  the  various  melted 
metals  running  together,  formed  a  new  one, 
called  Corinthian  brass,  which  was  superior  to 
any  of  its  component  porta:  in  like  manner, 
perhaps,  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  a  now 
empire  should  be  here  formed,  of  the  different 
nations  of  the  old  world,  which  will  rise  supe- 
rior to  all  that  have  gone  before  it,  and  extend 
human  happiness  to  its  utmost  possibla  limits. 
None  can  t*l]  to  what  perfection  the   arts  of 


tinent)  and  in  short,  that  the  An:* 
tions  of  the  human  mind  will  be  □» 
than  ajiy  that  have  yet  appeared  ?  G- 
have  been  achieved  in  the  infancy 
and  the  ardor  of  a  new  people,  risioe 
and  renown,  with  prospects  that  tend 
the  human  soul,  encourages  these  fl& 
pectations. 

Should  any  puny  politicisn  otijee: 
these  prospects  are  visionary,  till  wo  i 
of  independence,  I  reply,  that  wo  ha' 
possession  of  it  for  two  jears,  uid 
more  able  to  support  it,  and  our  ec 
able  to  overset  it.  When  we  first  dai 
tend  with  Britain,  we  were  a  loose, 
people,  under  no  other  government  t 
a  well  regulated  mob.  If;  in  these  d 
CCS,  wo  were  able  to  defend  oaraelvea, 
we  not  expect,  when  we  can  draw 
whole  strength,  in  a  r^;ular  constitati 
ner)  If  the  maiden  courage  of  onr  i 
has  snocessfully  withstood  the  w< 
bands  of  our  enemies,  can  we  disti 
three  campaigns  have  made  them  eqi 
cipline  with  those  with  whom  thej  s 
tend?  6uch  is  the  sitnation  of  Br 
were  we  only  able  to  keep  np  the  a 
of  an  army,  she  could  not  afford  U 
the  war.  But  instead  of  this  onr  t 
more  numerous,  better  disciplined,  clc 
armed,  than  they  ever  were-  The  no 
may  dismiss  all  their  donbts,  since  he 
of  France,  that  illuBtrions  protector  of  I 
of  human  nature,  with  a  magnanimity  i 
himselt;  has  guaranteed  to  ns  onr  indep 
If  Itritain  could  not  subdue  AmeritJ,  1 
stood  single  and  alone,  how  abortivo 
her  attempts  prove,  when  we  are  aide 
power  of  the  greatest  European  mon«r 

The  special  interposition  of  Provi 
our  behalf,  makes  it  impions  to  diibe 
final  establistiment  of  our  hcaven-proti 
dependence.     Can  any  o: 
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lot  He,  who  Mtteth  at  the  helm  of  the  universe,  abridge  natural  liberty,  and  their  general  law% 
iod  wbo  boweth  the  hearts  of  a  whole  nation  from  a  variety  of  clashing  interests,  must  fre- 
ts the  heart  of  one  man,  for  the  accomplish-  quently  bear  hard  on  many  individuals :  But 
nmi  of  his  own  purposes,  has  effected  that,  our  confederation  will  give  us  the  strength  and 
whidi  to  homan  wisdom  and  foresight  seemed  protection  of  a  power  equal  to  tJ^at  of  the 
fanpoMiUe.  A  review  of  the  history  of  Ame-  greatest ;  at  the  same  time,  that,  in  all  our  in- 
rica,  from  its  first  discovery  to  the  present  temal  concerns,  we  have  the  freedom  of  small, 
diy,  forces  upon  us  a  belief^  that  greater  bless-  independent  commonwealths.  We  are  in  pos- 
ings  ire  reserved  for  this  continent,  than  she  session  of  constitutions  that  contain  in  them 
ever  eould  have  possessed  whilst  lying  low  at  the  excellencies  of  all  forms  of  government, 
tiie  foot  of  a  European  island.  free  from  the  inconveniences  of  each ;  and  in 
It  hss  never  yet  been  fairly  tried  how  far  one  word,  we  bid  fair  to  be  the  happiest  and 
fte  equal  principles  of  republican  government  freest  people  in  the  world  for  ages  yet  to  come, 
would  secure  the  happiness  of  the  governed.  When  I  anticipate  in  imagination  the  future 
The  incients^  unacquainted  with  the  present  glory  of  my  country,  and  the  illustrious  figure 
node  (Staking  the  sense  of  the  people  by  repre-  it  will  soon  make  on  the  theatre  of  the  world, 
Mntativefl,  were  too  apt,  in  their  public  meet-  my  heart  distends  with  generous  pride  for  be- 
ingi,  to  nm  into  disoi^er  and  confusion.  The  ing  an  American.  What  a  substratum  for 
dttiinction  of  pcUriciana  &ad  plebeians,  laid  the  empire  I  compared  with  which,  tlie  foundation 
ibandAtibn  of  perpetual  discord  in  the  Roman  of  the  Macedonian,  the  Roman,  and  the  Britii^, 
eommonwealth.  If  tiie  free  states  of  Greece  sink  into  insignificance.  Some  of  our  large 
lad  been  under  the  control  of  a  common  super-  States  have  territory  superior  to  the  island  of 
fMendiDg  power,  similar  to  our  continental  Great  Britain,  whilst  the  whole  together  are 
Congress,*  they  could  have  peaceably  decided  little  inferior  to  Europe  itself.  Our  indcpend- 
tkeir  disputes,  and  probably  would  have  pre-  ©nee  will  people  this  extent  of  country  with 
lerved  their  freedom  and  importance  to  the  freemen,  and  will  stimulate  the  innumerable 
l^seot  day.  Happily  for  us,  warned  by  ex-  inhabitants  thereof  by  every  motive,  to  per- 
perience,  we  have  guarded  against  all  these  feet  the  a«ts  of  government,  and  to  extend  hu- 
trOs.    No  artificial  distinction  of  ranks  has  man  happiness. 

lieen  suffered  to  tdce  place  among  us.    We  can       I  congratulate  you  on  our  glorious  prospects. 

Mceably  convene  a  State  in  one  small  assem-  Having  for  three  long  years  weathered  the 

0|f  of  deputies,  representing  the  whole  in  an  storms  of  adversity,  we  are  at  length  arrived 

equl  proportion.    All  disputes  between  tlie  in  view  of  the  calm  haven  of  peace  and  secu- 

diflferent  States,  and  all  continental  concerns,  rity.    We  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new 

are  to  be  managed  by  a  Congress  of  represen-  empire,  which  promises  to  enlarge  itsielf  to  vast 

tetives  from  each.    What  a  security  for  liberty,  dimensions,  and  to  give  happiness  to  a  great 

for  union,  for  every  species  of  political  happi-  continent.    It  is  now  our  turn  to  fij]fure  on  the 

Bess!     Small  states  are  weak,  and  incapable  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

of  defetice;  large  ones  are  unwieldy,   greatly  The  arts  and  sciences  are  planted  among  us, 

and,  fostered  by  the  auspicious  influence  of 

equal  governments,  are   growing  up  to  niatu- 

•Thdr  eoottdlof  Amphictyones  In  some  things  rcsem-  rity,  while  truth  and  freedom  flourish  by  their 

btodowCoogrew;  but  their  powers  were  too  limited-  This  sides.     Liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  in  her 

«ifg«rt»»  hint,  that  a  confederation  of  the  United  8tate^  on  noontide   blaze,  shines  forth  with    unclouded 

prindpk*  that  rest  the  Congress  with  ample  powers.  Is  lustre  on  all  ranks  and  denominations  of  men. 
most  iftaly  to  perpetuate  our  repubUcan  governments  and       Ever  sincc  tho  flood,  true  religion,  literature. 

Internal  tranqniiuty.   The  union  of  Independent  common-  ^pt^^  empire  and  riches,  have  taken  a  slow  and 

w«ltha,  under  one  common  head,  is  an  application  of  the  gradual  course  from  east  to  west,  and  are  now 

•Ddalcomp^t  to  sUtea,  and  requires  powers  proporUonably  ^bout  fixing  their  long  and  favorite  abode  in 

ajO^    T««on,  in  our  SOTemments,  puts  on  a  new  as-  ^his  new  western  worid.     Our  SUn  of  political 

pert.«dmaybecommittcKlbya8tatea.wella.anindi.  happiness  is   already  risen,  and   hath  Med  its 

Yidoal;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  clearly  defined,  and  care-  i,^    i  ^        xu  1  •        'n  ^-  v 

ftiUygiunied  against  head  over  the  mountain^  illuminating  o^ 

To  giy  permanency  to  our  confederaUon  on  repubUcan  J«Phere   With  liberty    light    and  pohshed   life 

prindple^  the  following  reguhitions  seem  expedient:  That  X""*  l^t'-'P^;'^^"^^  "^''^^  '*^'^^'?"'  ^"^  ^?^*^^  ^C 

Owgrew  should  hare  a  power  to  limit  or  divide  largo  8Ute^  "^®  ^*"^®  V"^^"  tyranny  and  Oppression,  and 

Md  to  erect  new  ones:  To  dispose  of  the  money  arising  from  consecrate  it  tO  tlie  chosen  seat  of  truth,  jus- 

^rftpents  and  vacant  Unds,  at  least  till  all  the  expenses  of  ^^^e,  freedom,  learning  and  religion.     We  are 

the  war  are  sunk:  To  esUbllsh  a  general  Intt^rcourse  be-  ^^V^^S  the  foundation  of  happiness  for  COUnt- 

tweeii  the  States,  by  assigning  to  each,  one  or  more  man-  ^^^S    millions.       Generations    yet    unbom  will 

n&etoriee,  with  which  it  should  fhmish  the  rest;  so  as  to  hless  US  for  the  blood-bought  inheritance  we 

create  a  reciprocal  dependence  of  each  upon  the  whole:  To  are  about  to  bequeath  them.     Oh  happy  times  I 

««ct  a  great  continental  university,  where  gentlemen  from  Oh  glorious  days!     Oh  kind,  indulgent,  bounti- 

iH  the  SUtes  may  form  an  acquaintance,  receive  the  finish-  ful  Providence,  that  we  live  in  this  highly  fa- 

tig  tooches  of  education,  and  be  inspired  with  continental  vored  period,  and  have  the  honor  of  helping 

Kberaiity  of  mind,  superior  to  local  prejudices,  and  ikvorable  forward  these  great  events,  and  of  suffering  in 

to  a  eoafederated  union.— ^iittor  ^  ih6  Oration,  a  cause  of  such  infinite  importance  1 
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Within  the  lindtB  of  the  ceded  territory,  we 
koow  of  more  than  twenty' iodependent  tribes 
of  Indians.  As  long  as  powerm  nations  of 
Europe  had  access  to  these  nntatored  savages, 
the  peace  of  our  frontier  settlements  was  ex- 
posed to  a  variety  of  contingencies.  In  the  two 
last  wars  in  which  tldi  coontrr  was  involved 
with  France  and  En^^d,  the  blood  of  onr  in- 
habitants shed  bj  savage  hands  flowed  in  a 
thonsand streams.  In  everjrperiod of  Ameri- 
can history,  the  nations  of  Europe,  regardless 
of  moraUty  and  religion,  have  always  availed 
themselves  of  the  abori^es  in  destroying  each 
other,  and  also  the  colonies  of  rival  nations. 

In  saining  the  aflfections  of  tiie  savages  the 
Frenon  were  pre-eminent,  ilrare  to  your- 
selves what  would  have  been  the  situation  of 
our  frontier  settlements  on  the  western  waters, 
in  case  of  a  war  with  France,  while  her  emis- 
saries had  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  in 
Louisiana  firmlv  attached  to  her  interests,  and 
ready  when  called  upon  to  make  war  upon  our 
dispersed  and  defenceless  Inhabitants. 

These  Indians  are  now  aU  our  own^-induded 
within  our  limits,  and  so  &r  dependent  on  us, 
that  no  other  nation  can  interfere  with  than. 
The  cession  of  Louisiana  has  wrested  the 
scalping  knife  and  tomahawk  from  their  hands, 
and  laid  the  Ibundations  of  perpetual  peace,  by 
ffiving  us  every  desirable  opportunity  for  intrcv- 
dudng  ttmong  them  the  blessings  of  dvil  and 
social  life.  Tney  are  now  thrown  on  our  hu- 
manity and  generosity. 

Mysterious  Providence!  We,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  who,  less  than  thirty  years 

*  This  extnet  if  taken  from  Doctor  Bamiij^i  Omtlon  on 
tho  oeflaion  of  Lonlitaii*  to  the  United  States. 


ago,  were  the  snbieots  of  the  British  king^  are 
now  the  independent  proprietors  of  this  sofl; 
and  that  portion  of  it  whidi  we  oiig^naDy  pos- 
sessed, is  more  than  doubled  by  a  reoent  ces- 
sion of  territory,  in  whidi  are  numerous  tribes 
of  Indians,  whose  ancestors  owned  this  whde 
country  trim  time  immemorial,  befinre  any  one 
of  ours  had  set  his  ibot  on  American  ground. 
Trusting  in  the  virtue  of  my  conntiTmen,  and 
warranted  by  the  present  and  past  ezertioDs  of 
our  ruler&  I  am  confident  that  theae  hndea 
natives  wiu  have  no  cause  to  regret,  but  albun- 
dant  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  dumge  which  has 
taken  place. 

The  voice  of  every  good  man  dioold  be  rais- 
ed in  &vor  of  bur  red  brethren.  The  ccxnmcn 
Father  of  them,  and  of  us,  caDa  upon  os  to  im- 
part to  them  the  superior  blesdngs  which  we 
e^Joy.  The  competition  of  rival  nations,  l»d- 
ding  against  eadi  other  for  their  frieodaldp,  is 
now  no  more.  We  have  the  wh<de  fieM  to  our- 
sdves,  and  a  glorious  fldd  it  is:  in  wlddi  we 
may,  and  I  trust  will,  sow  the  seeds  of  Imowl- 
edfle,  of  virtue,  of  useftil  arts,  of  ci^Diiation. 
and  rdi^on:  and  that  these  wffl  grow  up  ud 
flourish,  till  they  yidd  a  plentifbf  harvest  of 
human  happiness.  To  transform  savage  war- 
riors to  peaosftil  frurmers— to  convert  their  tom- 
ahawks and  scalping-knives  into  plou^bshares 
and  pruning-hooks---to  torn  them  from  the 
worship  of  evil  BgixitB,  to  the  worddp  of  the 
true  God— from  the  absurd  rites  of  Pagan  idda- 
trj  to  the  mild  principles  and  practical  virtues 
of  Christianity,  is  a  godlike  work.  For  the 
execution  of  it,  the  extension  of  our  boundaries 
gives  us  facilities  we  never  had  before,  and 
which,  I  trust,  will  be  improved  for  the  best 
of  purposes. 
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SAMUEL  ADAMS. 


»AMS  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachnsetts,  from  an  ancient  and  respectable  paren- 
t  settlers  of  New  England,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  September,  1722.  The 
irly  days  is  lost  Having  passed  through  the  primary  branches  at  Master  Lovelies 
»red  as  a  student  at  Harvard  College,  in  the  antnnm  of  the  year  1786.  The  time 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fntnre  nsefnlness,  was  not  lost  to  him  or  to  his  country, 
with  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  he  decided  to  prepare  himself  for  the  duties  of  the 
jstry,  and  to  that  end  he  directed  his  energies.  He  obtained  the  honors  of  his 
ot  because  he  had  been  under  her  guardianship  the  usual  term,  but  for  his  assid- 
to  literary  acquirements,  that  rendered  him  worthy  of  them.  On  receiving  his 
in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the  college,  which  retained  many  forms  of  the 
rsities,  he  proposed  as  his  thesis,  and  defended  the  affirmative  of  the  question, 
lauiful  to  resist  the  supreme  magistrate^  if  the  commonwealth  cannot  otherwise  he 
lus  early  had  his  mind  taken  its  bent,  and  formed  that  system  of  political  opinions 
liformly  and  zealously  adhered  throughout  life,  and  which  he  never  for  a  moment 
jduce  to  practice.  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  of  his  youthful  devotion  to  the 
fellow-men ; — out  of  the  stipulated  Aim  allowed  him  by  his  father  while  in  col- 
a  sufficiency  to  publish  his  masterly  defence  of  "  Englishmen's  Rights." 
the  support  of  religion — the  church  government  and  discipline  of  the  early  Inde- 
ew  England,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  they  inculcated,  be  was  led  to 
f  the  champions  of  his  peculiar  creed,  and  predisposed  to  the  adoption  of  their 
3II  as  religions  opinions.  The  quaint  writings  of  Colman,  of  the  elder  John 
the  younger  Mather,  charmed  his  senses.  Of  the  latter,  "  upon  whose  childhood 
mountain  of  learning  and  theology,"  and  who  went  about  "  smelling  out  the  ode- 
's of  fancy,  those  jerks  of  the  imagination" — ^he  expressed  the  highest  admiration, 
atmosphere,  surrounded  by  such  examples,  he  pursued  with  an  affectionate  ardor 
beology,  and  only  resigned  that  profession  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Freedom, 
me  filled  with  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  sturdy  republicanism,  the  uncom- 
iciple,  and  the  severe  simplicity  of  manners  which  characterized  the  English  Purl- 
ins of  James  and  Charles  the  First.  Of  these,  and  of  his  ancestors  who  landed  at 
never  spake,  but  with  reverence  and  respect.  Their  sufferings  awakened  a  gen- 
y  in  his  breast,  and  his  holy  gratitude  for  the  "  goodly  heritage"  they  had  bequeath- 
3  posterity,  never  abated. 

at  which  Mr.  Adams  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  public  affairs,  the  provin- 
Qts  were  continually  agitated  by  contests  between  their  governors  and  other  offi- 
e  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  Assemblies,  which  were  the  immediate  repre- 
be  colonists.  There  could  be  no  question  in  his  mind,  as  to  the  side  which  he 
e.  The  situation  of  his  country  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  Revolution,  opened 
iportant  field  for  the  display  of  his  singular  genius  and  extensive  capacity.    The 
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daim  of  Great  Britain  "  to  legislate  for  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whateyer,**  drew  in  its  tiwn 
consequences  of  vast  importance.  Without  snch  an  authority,  it  would  be  difflonlt  to  ™*fa^in 
the  connection  of  a  parent  state,  with  provinces, — with  the  exercise  of  it,  the  oolonistB  were 
depressed  below  the  grade  of  British  subjects,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  slayerf  . 

There  were  very  few  whose  minds  could  comprehend  the  important  distinetioDS  whieh  wen 
then  agitated,  or  whose  reasoning  could  discern  the  approaching  events  of  that  controTenj.  Mr. 
Adams,  buoyed  up  by  a  sense  of  the  justice  and  righteousness  of  the  colonists'  demandsi  stood 
forth  first  in  their  defence,  and  heroically  won  his  title— 7^  Father  of  the  Beoolutien,  In  17M^ 
he  was  elected  to  prepare  the  instructions  of  the  town  of  Boston  to  their  representativea  in  tbe 
General  Assembly.  The  document  is  now  in  existence,  and  contains  the  first  public  denial  of 
the  right  of  the  British  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  a  denial  of  parliamentary  soprema^, 
and  a  direct  suggestion  of  the  necessity  of  Union. 

Mr.  Adams  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  formed  for  the  eventful  period  of  his  life,  ffii 
mind  was  singularly  powerful  in  tracing  the  result  of  political  principles.  The  fiimneM  of  his 
heart  never  failed  to  support  his  efibrts,  whenever  he  was  convinced  of  the  rectitude  and  pro- 
priety of  the  objects  he  pursued.  He  pressed  his  measures  with  ardor,  because  thej  wen 
founded  on  calculations  tending  to  the  glory  and  independence  of  his  oonntiy.  His  eourage 
derided  the  bars  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  career,  while  the  sagacity  of  hiamind  piereed  the 
clouds  in  which  sophistry  involved  the  subject  before  him.  By  this  he  was  enabled  to  c^liJn, 
in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  depression  of  the  colonies^  unless  a  firm  and  noble  stand 
was  then  made  against  the  King  and  the  Parliament.  He  met  oppositions  and  threaitaiiiigB 
with  an  intrepid  firmness  peculiar  to  himself;  and,  with  an  eye  of  careleas  indiffbrenoe,  looked 
upon  the  dangers  that  surrounded  him,  as  mere  incidents  in  the  progress  of  great  eventSL 

At  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Mr.  Adams  became  a  ecmspicuous  favorite  with  the  paopk^ 
and  a  leader  in  all  the  popular  proceedings  of  the  day.  Warmly  engaged,  both  as  a  deduDMr 
in  town  meetings,  and  as  a  writer  in  the  public  prints,  his  private  afiTairs  were  neglected,  and 
he  became  embarrassed  with  debts.  His  poverty  attracted  the  attention  of  the  British  adheraot^ 
and  he  was  approached  with  presents  and  bribes :  but  he  could  not  be  won  from  the  cause  of 
Liberty.  ''Such  is  the  obstinacy  and  inflexibility  of  Adams,"  Btad  a  letter  to  England,  ^thal 
he  never  can  be  conciliated  by  any  oflBce  or  gift  whatever."  Such  honesty  of  purpose  was  look- 
ed upon  in  Great  Ikitain  with  ludicrous  inciedulity,  probably  occasioned  by  a  confusion  of  ideas 
at  the  anomaly  of  such  a  disposition,  compared  with  the  personal  and  daily  experience  in  tba 
British  Court 

Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  from  Boston  to  the  General  Coort  or  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  in  1765.  Hero  he  remained  until  his  election  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, being  annually  re-elected  for  nine  years,  a  period  which  includes  an  eventful  and  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  history  of  American  liberty,  during  the  whole  of  which  he  was  remaikaUe 
as  well  for  his  political  and  parliamentary  talents,  as  for  his  zeal  in  opposition  to  the  dairna^  the 
acts,  and  the  menaces  of  the  royal  government.  While  a  member  of  this  body,  he  was  eoo- 
tinually  employed  on  committees  to  draft  reports,  protests,  and  other  public  papers,  in  which 
employment  he  evinced  great  rapidity  and  correctness  of  composition. 

In  1768,  after  the  death  of  Charles  Townsend,  Lord  North  entered  the  service  of  thekiDf. 
Soon  the  effects  of  his  administration  were  felt  throughout  the  American  coloniesw  New  acts 
of  taxation  were  established,  and  royal  collectors  sent  from  England  to  enforce  them.  PabEc 
feeling  seemed  unprepared  for  action,  and  averse  to  a  rupture.  The  Massachusetts  Assemblr, 
adopting  the  sentiments  of  Samuel  Adams^  approached  the  king  with  a  humble  petitloiL  To 
him  they  recounted  the  story  of  their  wrongs,  and  besought  him  to  alleviate  them.  Among 
themselves,  they  advocated  the  policy  of  union.  "  Let  us  all  be  of  one  heart  and  one  mind.*' 
said  Adams.  "  Let  us  call  on  our  sister  colonies  to  join  with  us.  Should  our  rightoooa  oppo- 
sition to  slavery  be  named  rebellion,  let  us  pursue  duty  with  firmness,  and  leave  the  event  to' 
heaven."  The  same  year  Mr.  Adams  prepared  the  letter  from  the  Assembly  of  MassachuMtts 
to  their  agent  in  England,  and  also  the  celebrated  Circular  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Speakers  ol 
the  several  Houses  of  Assembly  in  the  other  Colonies.    The  last  production  is  one  of  the  most 
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jiaportuit  of  all  American  State  Papers,  as  the  embodiment  of  historical  data,  and  indicative 
ot  ^e  spirit  and  temper  of  the  times.* 

In  the  deliberatiye  bodies  of  his  native  State,  where  the  fbnndation  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution was  formed,  where  the  principles  and  systems  of  government  on  which  the  secoritj  and 
hippineas  of  mankind  were  established,  Samuel  Adamses  manly  eloquence  was  never  resisted  with 
ncoess.    His  opponents  were  obliged  to  yield  in  silence,  only  hoping  for  a  change  by  the  means 
of  tn  irmy  more  favorable  to  their  views.    His  rhetoric  was  a  torrent  of  figarative  language — 
tliD,  an  impressive,  sedate  strain  of  reasoning,  which  could  never  fail  to  awaken  the  interested, 
at  to  convince  the  unprejudiced  hearer.    His  pen  was  no  less  powerful  than  his  tongue.    A  mind 
well  stocked  with  the  sentiments  of  a  Sidney,  a  Locke,  and  other  great  and  noble  men  who  had 
oontended  against  monarchical  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny ;  with  an  education  which  had  given 
it  the  entire  possession  of  all  the  principal  systems,  and  abuses  of  the  ancient  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man republics,  as  well  as  of  the  despotisms  of  the  world,  was  capable  of  carrying  conviction  to 
the  hetfts  of  all  who  had  not  been  bribed  against  their  own  freedom,  or  who  had  not  suffered 
thenuelres  to  be  betrayed  by  the  allurements  of  avarice  and  ambition,  or  by  the  impression  of 
fear. 

One  brief  specimen  of  his  eloquence  at  this  period,  has  been  preserved  by  tradition.  A  town 
meeting  of  Boston  had  been  called  at  the  Old  South  Church,  in  consequence  of  some  new  ag- 
grewon  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  different  orators  of  the  patriot  party  had  in  turn 
addressed  the  meeting,  loud  in  complaint  and  accusation,  but  guarded  and  cautious  on  every 
point  which  might  look  like  an  approach  towards  treasonable  expressions,  or  direct  exhortations 
^  to  resistance.  Adams  placed  himself  in  the  pulpit,  and  sat  quietly  listening  to  all  their  ha- 
nngaes;  at  length  he  rose  and  made  a  few  remarks,  which  he  closed  with  the  following  pithy 
^Kdogue: 

*^A  Grecian  philosopher  who  was  lying  asleep  on  the  grass,  was  suddenly  roused  by  the 
hrte  of  some  animal  on  the  palm  of  his  hand.    He  closed  his  hand  quickly  as  he  awoke,  and 
ibmd  that  he  had  caught  in  it  a  small  field  mouse.    As  he  was  examining  the  little  animal 
irhich  had  dared  to  attack  him,  it  bit  him  unexpectedly  a  second  time :  he  dropped  it,  and  it 
escaped.    Now,  fellow-citizens,  what  think  you  was  the  reflection  which  this  trifling  circum- 
stance gave  birth  to,  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher.    It  was  this :  That  there  is  no  animal, 
however  weak  and  contemptible,  which  cannot  defend  its  own  liberty,  if  it  will  only  Jight  for 
it." 

Amidst  the  cares  and  anxieties  incident  to  his  position,  Mr.  Adams  maintained  a  cheerful 
demeanor,  and  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  his  cause.  One  morning,  when 
the  ipirits  of  the  patriots  were  almost  broken  with  despair,  he  was  accosted  by  Mather  Byles, 
the  celebrated  tory  clergyman  of  Boston,  with  the  remark,  "  Come,  friend  Samuel,  let  us  reliu- 
qnish  republican  phantoms,  and  attend  to  our  fields."  "Yes,"  said  Adams,  "you  attend  to  the 
planting  of  liberty,  and  I  will  grub  up  the  taxes.    Thus  we  shall  liave  pleasant  places." 

The  increasing  popularity  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  1773,  rendered  it  every  day  more  desirable  to 
the  royal  party  that  he  should  be  detached  from  the  popular  cause,  and  the  efforts  to  gain  him 
to  the  side  of  the  ministry  were  renewed.  Governor  Gage  now  thought  he  would  try  the  ex- 
periment. For  this  purpose  he  sent  a  confidential  and  verbal  message  by  a  colonel  of  his  anny, 
who  waited  on  Mr.  Adams,  and  stated  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  remarked  that  an  adjustment 
of  the  dispute  which  existed  between  England  and  her  colonies  was  much  desired ;  that  he  was 
anthorized  to  assure  him  of  reward  from  the  government,  if  he  would  cease  in  his  opposition, 
and  that  it  was  the  advice  of  Governor  Gage  to  him,  not  to  incur  the  further  dis{)leasure  of  his 
msjesty,  for  his  conduct  thus  far  had  rendered  him  liable  to  the  penalties  for  treason. 

Mr.  Adams  listened  with  apparent  interest  to  this  recital.  He  asked  the  British  colonel  if 
he  would  deliver  his  reply  as  it  should  be  given,  and  required  his  word  of  honor  that  it  would. 
Then,  rising  from  his  chair,  in  a  tone  of  indignant  defiance  he  replied,  "I  trust  I  have  long  sinee 


*  Tb€  original  dnfU,  In  the  antognph  of  Samuel  Adams,  are  now  In  the  posoeasion  of  the  Ilonorable  George  Banorofit 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  opportunity  to  examine  Mr.  Adama^  private  papers  and  manoacrlpta. 
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made  mj  peace  with  the  King  of  kings.  No  personal  consideration  shall  induce  me  to  abandon 
the  righteous  cause  of  my  country.  Tell  Governor  Gage  it  is  the  advice  of  Samuel  Adams  to 
him,  no  longer  to  insult  the  feelings  of  an  exasperated  people."  Thus,  with  a  full  sense  of  his 
own  perilous  situation,  marked  out  as  an  object  of  ministerial  vengeance,  laboring  under  seven 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  but  fearless  of  personal  consequences,  he  steadily  pursued  the  great 
object  of  his  soul,  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

In  1774  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  to  the  General  Congress,  first  suggested  by  him,  which  met 
at  Philadelphia,  and  the  same  year  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which 
office  he  discharged  by  deputy,  while  attending  his  duties  in  Congress. 

Exasperated  at  the  refusal  of  his  promises  and  advances,  General  Gage  issued  his  celebrated 
proclamation  of  June,  1775,  in  which  he  offered  and  promised  his  majesty^s  most  gracious  par- 
don to  all  persons  who  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  the  duties  of  peaceable  subjects, 
excepting  only  from  the  benefit  of  such  pardon  '^  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Ilancock,  whose  of- 
fences were  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  condign 
punishment."  Justly  deeming  this  as  the  token  of  despair  in  a  deceived  and  weak  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Adams  held  the  measure  in  the  profoundest  contempt,  and  continued  his  exertions  to 
prepare  his  country  for  the  last  and  most  solemn  resort  which  he  saw  near  at  hand. 

His  course  in  reference  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  well  known.  Firm,  digmfied, 
never  faltering,  and  with  a  steady  purpose,  he  labored  for  its  consunmiation.  Joined  hand  in 
hand  with  Chase,  Franklin,  Jolm  Adams,  and  Jcfierson,  ho  gave  to  the  American  colonies  a 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  on  the  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  independent  sover- 
eignty. Of  his  splendid  rhetorical  eflforts,  but  one  has  come  down  to  us.  That  is  included  in  th« 
present  collection. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  expected  but  by  few — ^new  in  idea  to  a  great  many, 
and  considered  by  numbers  in  every  State  as  a  rash  and  daring  measure.  The  American  anny 
was  then  miserably  fed,  badly  armed,  wretchedly  clothed,  and  poorly  paid.  Paper  currency, 
their  only  resource,  was  in  rapid  depreciation,  and  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  to  depend  on 
but  the  magnanimity  of  the  people  and  the  justness  of  their  cause. 

At  this  crisis  commissioners  from  England  landed,  with  offerings  of  peace  and  recondliatioD. 
They  were  surrounded  by  a  well-disciplined  and  powerful  anny,  supported  by  a  numerous  fleet, 
and  filled  with  the  anticipations  of  conquest.  The  Congress,  with  a  dignity  well  worthy  of  an 
older  and  more  powerful  nation,  delegated  to  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Edward  Rutleilge, 
the  authority  of  a  conference  with  the  royal  commissioners.  Tliey  listened  to  their  overtures, 
while  they  reasoned  on  the  nec<jssity  of  a  recession  from  independence,  and  then  gravely  replied, 
in  accordance  with  their  instructions:  "The  United  States  have  become  an  independent  nation; 
they  have  no  voice  but  that  of  a  sovereign  power,  and  there  can  be  no  discussion  of  any  propo- 
sitions which  do  not  acknowledge  that  sovereignty."  Tlieso  instructions  were  issued  on  the 
motion  of  Samuel  Adnms. 

At  this  important  moment  the  patriot  army  was  retreating  before  the  English,  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  Congress  was  forced  to  fly  from  Philadelphia,  and  find  a  shelter  where  they 
could  mature  their  counsels  and  direct  the  course  of  action.  Under  these  exigencies  Mr.  Adanu 
appeared  calm  and  undismayed.  No  clouds  of  despair  spread  over  his  countenance.  Noticisg 
the  despondence  of  his  fellnw-members,  he  said,  "I  hope  you  do  not  despair  of  our  final  sdbcess.'* 
It  was  answered  that  the  chance  was  desperate.  "  If  this  be  our  language,"  said  he,  **  it  is  so. 
indeed.  If  wo  wear  long  faces  they  will  become  fashionable.  The  people  take  their  tone  from 
ours,  and  if  we  falter,  can  it  be  expected  that  they  will  march  onward  ?  Let  us  banish  such  feel- 
ings, and  show  a  spirit  that  will  keep  alive  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Better  tidings  will 
soon  arrive.  Our  cause  is  just,  and  we  shall  never  be  abandoned  by  heaven  while  we  show  our- 
Bclves  worthy  of  its  aid  and  protection."  His  words  were  prophetic.  Soon  after  the  news  ar- 
rived of  the  triumph  at  Bennington  and  the  gl6ry  of  Saratoga's  field.  These  gave  a  brightness 
to  their  prospects,  and  lent  confidence  to  their  hopes.  It  was  a  favorite  remark  with  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, in  the  declining  years  of  his  life,  that  this  Congress,  tlie  Congress  of  1777,  "was  the  tnudl' 
at  but  trtiett  Congress  we  ever  had." 
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The  treaty  of  peace  with  England  in  1788,  acknowledging  the  sovereigntj  of  the  United 
Hates,  accomplished  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Adams.  He  was  then  in  a  situation  to  contemplate  his 
iwn  past  conduct  with  inexpressible  satisfaction.  His  penetrating  eje  had  long  discerned,  and 
fail  patriotic  soul  had  long  anticipated  the  acme  of  glory  to  which  his  nation  wonld  arise.  Oon- 
Tiiwed  that  the  connection  with  the  mother  country  could  not  be  continued  upon  the  plan 
idi^ted  by  the  ministry,  his  exertions  had  all  tended  to  the  separation  and  independence  now 
ioi^orionsly  achieved. 

hi  the  year  1794,  on  the  death  of  Governor  Hancock,  Mr.  Adams  was,  by  a  general  vote, 
ileeted  Governor  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Here  he  continued  until  1797,  when 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  more  than  threescore  and  ten  years  led  him  to  seek  a  voluntary 
ilite  of  retirement. 

h  the  advanced  age  of  his  life  he  delighted  in  a  recapitulation  of  the  scenes  of  the  Revolu- 
tioB.  In  this,  as  in  other  circumstances,  he  resembled  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  who,  while  he  was 
add  man,  became  impatient  of  all  subjects  which  did  not  relate  to  the  French  war,  in  which 
Idi  administration  had  added  new  gems  to  the  diadem  of  his  sovereign.  A  recollection  of  the 
diogerous  and  difficult  circumstances  which  had  been  encountered  by  the  courage  and  subdued 
^  ttie  genius  of  his  country,  alleviated  the  burden  of  his  declining  years,  and  the  light  of  those 
Bumories  shone  about  him  to  the  end.  He  died  on  the  second  of  October,  1808,  in  the  eighty- 
neond  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Adams,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  was  a  zealous  professor  and  an  exemplaiy 
fnfbrmer  of  the  duties  eigoined  by  the  Christian  religion.  He  viewed  it  not  merely  as  a  system 
cf  morals,  but  as  a  mysterious  plan  to  exhibit  the  benevolence  of  the  Almighty  to  his  rational 
iftpring  on  the  earth,  as  the  wise  and  benignant  method  to  preserve  an  intercourse  between 
wtii  and  heaven.  On  this  system  he  confided  in  the  mercy  of  his  Creator,  and  in  this  he  had 
eottolation  while  he  saw  his  dissolution  approaching. 

The  fSace  of  Mr.  Adams  is  known  from  the  portrait  by  Copley.  "  He  was  of  common  size,*' 
ttJBSollivan,  in  his  FamUiar  Letters  on  Public  Characters,  ^^of  muscular  form,  light  blue  eyes, 
ftir  complexion,  and  erect  in  person.  He  wore  a  tie  wig,  cocked  hat,  and  red  cloak.  His  man- 
ner was  very  serious.  At  the  close  of  his  life,  and  probably  from  early  times,  he  had  a  tremu- 
Iws  motion  of  the  head,  which  probably  added  to  the  solemnity  of  his  eloquence,  as  this  was,  in 
Moe  measure,  associated  with  his  voice.'' 

According  to  the  ordinary  custom  of  his  country,  Mr.  Adams  married  early  in  life.  Possessed 
^iM)  hereditary  fortune,  and  without  a  profession,  he  maintained  his  family  chiefly  by  the  sala- 
ries and  emoluments  of  public  office.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  poor,  until 
Palate  period,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  only  son,  he  acquired  a  competency.  His 
doDiestio  economy,  though  plain,  was  by  no  means  sordid,  and  his  whole  system  of  life  exhibited 
^  fiur  specimen  of  the  genuine  old-fashioned  Kew  England  man.  "  He  belonged  to  that  class  of 
n»«i,"  said  Edward  Everett,  "  to  whom  tlie  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  great  progress  which  it  has  made  for  the  last  two  hun- 
^m  years ;  and  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed,  that  dispensation  might  be 
considered  as  brought  to  a  close.  At  a  time  when  the  new  order  of  things  was  inducing  laxity 
of  manners  and  a  departure  from  the  ancient  strictness,  Samuel  Adams  clung  with  greater  te- 
ittdty  to  the  wholesome  discipline  of  the  fathers.  His  only  relaxation  from  business  and  the 
cares  of  life  was  in  the  indulgence  of  a  taste  for  sacred  music,  for  which  he  was  qualified  by  the 
possession  of  a  most  angelic  voice  and  a  soul  solemnly  impressed  with  religious  sentiment.  Re- 
^Mtsnce  to  oppression  was  his  vocation."  ♦ 

*  Bee  SoIUtsii^  blogmphieal  sketch  of  Mr.  Adams :  Article  in  the  Analectlc :  Biography  of  the  Signers:  Thatcher*B  Ber- 
^:  Pdymnthos:  EUot's  Biographical  Dictionary,  and  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  toL  0,  pp.  119-129. 
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AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE. 

This  oration  was  delivered  by  Samuel  Ad-  millstone.*     We  have  this  day  restored  tlie 

ams,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  of  August,  Sovereign,  to  whom  alone  men  ought  to  be 

1776  *  obedient.    He  reigns  in  Heaven,  and  with  a 

propitious  eye  beholds  his  subjects  assammg 

CousTRTMKN  AND  Brethben:  I  would  gladlv  ^^ft*  freedom  of  thought,  and  dignity  of  self-di- 

have  declined  an  honor,  to  which  I  find  myself  rection  which  he  bestowed  on  them.    From  the 

unequal.    I  have  not  the  calmness  and  impar-  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  may  His  kingdom 

tiality  which  the  infinite  importance  of  this  come. 

occasion  demands.    I  will  not  deny  the  charge  .   Having  been  a  slave  to  the  infinence  of  opin- 

of  my  enemies,  tliat  resentment  for  tlio  accu-  ^^ns  early  acquired,  and  distinctions  generaDy 

mulated  iiyuries  of  our  country,  and  an  ardor  received,  I  am  ever  inclined  not  to  despise  bot 

for  her  glory,  rising  to  enthusiasm,  may  deprive  V^^Y  ^^^ose  who  are  yet  in  darkness.   But  to  the 

me  of  that  accuracy  of  judgment  and  oxi)ression  ^Y^  ^^  reason  what  can  be  more  clear,  than  that 

which  men  of  cooler  passions  may  possess,  all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  happiness?  Na- 

Let  me  beseech  you  then,  to  hear  me  with  can-  ^^^e  made  no  other  distinction  than  that  of 

tion,  to  examine  without  prejudice,  and  to  cor-  higher  or  lower  degrees  of  power  of  mind  and 

rect  the  mistakes  into  which  I  may  be  hurried  ^odj.     But  what  mysterious  distribution  of 

by  my  zeal.  character  has  the  craft  of  statesmen,  more  fttil 

Truth  loves  an  appeal  to  the  common  sense  ^^^  priestcraft,  introduced? 

of  mankind.    Your  unperverted  understandings  According  to  their  doctrine,  the  oflG^nff  of 

can  best  determine  on  subjects  of  a  practical  perhaps  the  lewd  embraces  of  a  snccasftil  in- 

nature.    The  positions  and  plans  which  are  va<ler,  shall,  from  generation  to  generatkn, 

said  to  be  above  the  comprehension  of  the  mul-  arrogate  the  right  of  lavishing  on  th«r  plea- 

titude  may  be  always  suspected  to  be  visionary  ^^^^  *  proportion  of.  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 

and  fruitless.    He  who  made  all  men  hath  "^^^^e  than  suflBcient  to  supply  the  wants  of 

made  the  truths  necessary  to  human  happiness  thousands  of  their  fellow-creatures;  daim  «- 

obvious  to  all.  thonty  to  manage  them  like  beasts  of  burthen, 

Ourforefathers  threw  offthe  yoke  of  Popery  ^^^  without  superior  industry,   ci^MUiity,  or 

in  religion ;  for  you  is  reserved  the  honor  of  virtue,  nay,  though  disgraceful  to  hnmanitr 

leveling  the  popery  of  politics.    They  opened  ^J  ^^^^^^  ignorance,  intemperance,  and  brtital- 

the  Bible  to  all,  and  maintained  the  capacity  ^^y,  shall  be  deemed  best  calculated  to  frame 

of  every  man  to  judge  for  himself  in  religion.  ^»^^  ^^  *<>  consult  for  the  welfare  of  society. 

Are  we  sufficient  for  the  comprehension  of  tlio  ^^'^''*^  ^^^  talents  and  virtues,  which  HeareL 

sublimest  spiritual  truths,  and  unequal  to  ma-  "*^»  bestowed  on  men,  given  merely  to  mak« 

terial    and    temporal    ones  ?      Heaven    hath  ^^^^^  "^^^^e  obedient  drudges,  to  be  sacrificed 

trusted  us  with  the  management  uf  things  for  *^  ^^^  follies  and  ambition  of  a  few?  or,  were 

eternity,  and  man  denies  us  ability  to  judge  of  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^^^^  6^^*  so  equally  dispensed  with  a 

the  present,  or  to  know  from  our  feelings  the  ^»^'"»o  purpose  and  law,  that  tliey  should  « 

experience  that  will  make  us  happv.     *^You  ^^'^^^7  ^"^  possible  be  equally  exerted,  and  the 

can  discern,"  say  they,  "objects  distant  and  re-  l>lessings  of  Providence  be  equally  enjoyed  by 

mote,  but  cannot  perceive  tliose  within  your 

grasp.    Let  us  have  the  distribution  of  i)resent  *  mv  v          *v  *  •      i^  i                  ^    ^         -i.. 

^^,1 ,    «^  1    ^  4.    V.  i. J      «                              1  *  Tho  hnmaeo  that  U  paid  in  some  countries  to  mourcfii 

^ds,  and  cut  out  and  manage  as  you  please  and  their  favoTtcMs  diS^oceftil  to  humility.  ShooMc- 

the   interests   of  futurity."     This   day,  I  trust,  of  my  honest  countrymon  be  auddonly  conveyed  to  an  En- 

the  reign   of  political   protestanism  will  com-  ^opoan  court,  ho  would  fancy  himself  ndnitted  tote  M» 

mence.  ^e  have  explored  the  temple  of  roy-  heathen  temple.    The  policy  of  oourUcrs  seem,  to  UwU^ 

alty,  and  found  that   the   idol  we  have   bowed  to  render  their  soven-lgns  as  dependent  on  themfleUe*  ai 

down  to,  has  eyes  which  see  not,  ears  t*at  hear  possible,  by  accustoming  them  to  hear  with  their  can.  see 

not  our  prayers,  and  a  heart   like   the   nether  with  their  eyes,  and  perform  the  most  common  offices  iriA 

. their  assistance,  and  under  their  direction ;  like  tike  conDiEf 

of  priests  who  labor  to  place  themselves  l>etwe«n  the  Ikiif 

•  An  oration  delivered  at  the  State  House,  In  Phlladel-  and  mankind,  and  to  make  themselves  the  only  cbaapelirf 

phla,  to  a  very  numerous  audience,  on  Thurs<hiy,  the  first  |  comnumlcatlon  between  earth  and  Heaven.    Snchraeniwb 

of  August,  1776,  by  Samuel  Adam^  member  of  the  •*♦•♦  |  resemble  Rabolals's  Queen,  who  never  chew'd  any  thinf:M« 
*******^*  the  General  Congress  of  the  ******  ******  of 
America. 


P«r  JaniTiM,  |>«>r  ca-d**,  ah  !p«o 


Oh  I  HT«  mj  Comtry,  He«T«n  1  ibAll  b«  017  iMt. 

roi>B. 


that  her  teeth  were  not  good  and  strong,  and  that  bcrf^ 

did  not  require  mastication,  bat  such  was  the  Indigpef  ^^* 

ceremonial  of  hrr  oourt,  her  officers  took  her  nest  sii 

l>u«iK.p*t.  ininmmqni  frm.^  j  ehew'd  it  nobly,  having  their  mouths  Unc'd  with  «rtw« 

satin,  and  their  teeth  ca.«cd  over  with  fine  white  ivory,  after 
this  they  passed  It  Into  her  stomach  by  a  golden  pipe.   *  ' 
Phlladolphli,  printed:  London,  reprinted  for  E.  Johnson,         •♦•♦•♦♦•••••• 

No.  4,  Ludgate  Hill,  ild<x;.lxxvl  AflWata. ».  a 
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kwaj  then,  with  those  absurd  systems, 
,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  a  few,  debase  the 
st  part  of  our  species  below  the  order  of 
What  an  affront  to  the  King  of  the  uni- 
te maintain  that  the  happiness  of  a  mon- 
ank  in  debauchery  and  spreading  desola- 
id  murder  among  men,  of  a  CaJigula,  a 
or  a  Charles,  is  more  precious  in  his 
ban  that  of  millions  of  his  suppliant  crea- 
who  do  justice,  love  mercy,  and  walk 

7  with  their  God  I  No!  in  the  judgment 
iven  there  is  no  other  superiority  among 
ban  a  superiority  in  wisdom  and  virtue. 
an  we  have  a  safer  model  in  forming 

The  Deity  then  has  not  given  any  order 
ily  of  men  authority  over  others,  and  if 
an  have  given  it,  they  only  could  give  it 
imflelves.  Our  forefathers,  'tis  said,  con- 
to  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  Great  Bri- 
[  will  not,  at  present,  dispute  it,  nor  mark 
)  limits  and  conditions  of  their  submis- 
>ut  will  it  be  denied  that  they  contracted 
obedience,  and  to  bo  under  the  control 
!at  Britain,  because  it  appeared  to  them 
)eneiicial  in  their  then  present  circum- 
s  and  situations  ?  We,  my  countrymen, 
he  same  right  to  consult  and  provide  for 
appiness,   which  they  had  to  promote 

If  they  had  a  view  to  posterity  in  their 
cts,  it  must  have  been  to  advance  the 
r  of  their  descendants.  If  they  erred  in 
expectations  and  prospects,  we  can  never 
demned  for  a  conduct  which  they  would 
recommended  had  they  foreseen  our  pre- 
mdition. 

darkeners  of  counsel,  who  would  make 
operty,  lives,  and  religion  of  millions,  de- 
m  the  evasive  interpretations  of  musty 
oents;  who  would  send  us  to  antiquated 
rs,  of  uncertain  and  contradictory  mean- 
prove  that  the  present  generation  are 
und  to  be  victims  to  cruel  and  unforgiv- 
ispotism,  tell  us  whetlier  our  pious  and 
NU  ancestors  bequeathed  to  us  the  miser- 
ivilege  of  having  the  rewards  of  our  hon- 
iustry,  the  fruits  of  those  fields  which 
orchased  and  bled  for,  wrested  from  us 
will  of  men  over  whom  we  have  no 

Did  they  contract  for  us  that,  with 
arms,  we  should  expect  that  justice  and 
from  brutal  and  inflamed  invaders  which 
>een  denied  to  our  supplications  at  the 
the  throne  ?    Were  we  to  hear  our  char- 

8  a  people  ridiculed  with  indifference? 
ey  promise  for  us  that  our  meekness  and 
}e  should  be  insulted ;  our  coasts  harassed ; 
urns  demolished  and  plundered,  and  our 
uid  offspring  exposed  to  nakedness,  hun- 
i  death,  without  our  feeling  the  resent- 
f  men,  and  exerting  those  powers  of  self- 
ration  which  God  has  given  us?  No 
id  once  a  greater  veneration  for  English- 
man I  entertained.  They  were  dear  to 
tranches  of  the  same  parental  trunk,  and 
ers  of  the  same  religion  and  laws;  I  still 
rith  respect  the  remains  of  the  constitu- 


tion as  I  would  a  lifeless  body,  which  had  once 
been  animated  by  a  great  and  heroic  soul.  But 
when  I  am  roused  by  the  din  of  arms;  when  I 
behold  legions  of  foreign  assassina,  paid  by 
Englishmen  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  our  blood; 
when  I  tread  over  the  uncoffined  bones  of  my 
countrymen,  neighbors  and  friends;  when  I 
see  the  locks  of  a  venerable  father  torn  by  sav- 
age hands,  and  a  feeble  mother,  clasping  her 
ii^ants  to  her  bosom,  and  on  her  knees  implor- 
ing their  lives  from  her  own  slaves,  whom 
Englishmen  have  allured  to  treachery  and  mur- 
der; when  I  behold  my  country,  once  the  seat 
of  industry,  peace,  and  plenty,  changed  by 
Englishmen  to  a  theatre  of  blood  and  misery, 
Heaven  forgive  me,  if  I  cannot  root  out  those 
passions  which  it  has  implanted  in  my  bosom, 
and  detest  submission  to  a  people  who  have 
either  ceased  to  be  human,  or  have  not  virtue 
enough  to  feel  their  own  wretchedness  and  ser- 
vitude. 

Men  who  content  themselves  with  the  sem- 
blance of  trutli,  and  a  display  of  words,  talk 
much  of  our  obligations  to  Great  Brit4un  for 
protection  I  Had  she  a  single  eye  to  our  ad- 
vantage ?  A  nation  of  shopkeepers  ♦  are  very  sel- 
dom so  disinterested.  Let  us  not  be  so  amused 
with  words ;  the  extension  of  her  commerce 
was  her  object.  When  she  defended  our  coasts, 
she  fought  for  her  customers,  and  convoyed  our 
ships  loaded  with  wedth,  which  we  had  ac- 
quired for  her  by  our  industry.  She  has  treat- 
ed us  as  beasts  of  burthen,  whom  the  lordly 
masters  cherish  that  they  may  carry  a  greater 
load.  Let  us  inquire  also  against  whom  slie 
has  protected  us  ?  Against  her  own  enemies 
with  whom  we  had  no  quarrel,  or  only  on  her 
account,  and  against  whom  wo  always  readily 
exerted  our  wealth  and  strength  when  they 
were  required.  Were  these  colonies  backward 
in  giving  assistance  to  Great  Britain,  when 
they  were  called  upon  in  1739,  to  aid  the  expe- 
dition against  Cartnagena?  They  at  that  time 
sent  8000  men  to  join  the  British  army,  al- 
though the  war  commenced  without  their  con- 
sent. But  the  last  war,  'tis  said,  was  purely 
American.  This  is  a  vulgar  error,  which,  like 
many  others,  has  gained  credit  by  being  confi- 
dently repeated.  The  dispute  between  the 
Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  related  to 
the  limits  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  The 
controverted  territory  was  not  claimed  by  any 
in  the  colonies,  but  by  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  therefore  their  own  quarrel. 
The  infringement  of  a  right  which  England 
had,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  of  trading  in  the 
Indian  country  of  Ohio,  was  another  cause  of 
the  war.    The  French  seized  large  quantities 

*  This  oration  was  translated  into  French  and  published 
at  Paris,  from  which  it  may  bo  presumed  Bonaparte  obtaino 
6d  this  well-known  expression.  A  copj  of  the  French 
translation,  I  am  informed,  is  in  the  possession  of  William 
Yincent  Wells,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  great-grandson 
of  Samuel  Adams,  whose  liib  he  is  now  preparing  for  pub- 
lication.   £d. 
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of  British  manufactnro,  and  took  possession  of 
a  fort  which  a  company  of  British  merchants 
and  factors  had  erected  for  the  security  of  their 
commerce.  The  war  was  therefore  waged  in 
defence  of  lands  claimed  hy  the  Crown,  and  for 
the  protection  of  British  property.  The  French 
at  that  time  had  no  quarrel  with  America; 
and,  as  appears  by  letters  sent  from  their  com- 
mander-in-chief, to  some  of  the  colonies,  wisliod 
to  remain  in  peace  with  us.  The  part  there- 
fore which  we  then  took,  and  the  miseries 
to  which  we  exposed  ourselves,  ought  to  bo 
charged  to  our  affection  for  Britain.  These 
colonies  granted  more  than  their  proportion  to 
the  support  of  the  war.  They  raised,  clothed, 
and  maintained,  nearly  25,000  men,  and  so  sen- 
sible were  the  people  of  England  of  our  great 
exertions,  that  a  message  was  annually  sent  to 
the  House  of  Commons  purporting :  "  That  his 
miyesty,  being  highly  satisfied  of  the  zeal  and 
vigor  with  which  his  faithful  subjects  in  North 
America  had  exerted  themselves  in  defence  of 
his  miyesty's  just  rights  and  possessions,  re- 
commended it  to  the  House,  to  take  the  same 
into  consideration,  and  enable  him  to  give  them 
a  proper  compensation." 

JBut  what  purpose  can  arguments  of  this  kind 
answer  ?  Did  the  protection  we  received  annul 
out  rights  as  men,  and  lay  us  under  an  obliga- 
tion of  being  miserable  ? 

Who  among  you,  my  countrymen,  that  is  a 
father,  would  claim  authority  to  make  your 
child  a  slave  because  you  had  nourished  him 
in  his  infancy  ? 

Tis  a  strange  species  of  generosity  which 
requires  a  return  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
any  thing  it  could  have  bestowed;  that  demands 
as  a  reward  for  a  defonce  of  our  proi)orty,  a 
surrender  of  those  inestimable  privileges,  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  vindictive  tyrants,  which 
alone  give  value  to  that  very  proi)erty. 

Political  right  and  public  happiness  are  dif- 
ferent words  for  the  same  idea.  They  who 
wander  into  metaphysical  labyrinths,  or  have 
recourse  to  original  contracts,  to  determine  the 
rights  of  men,  either  impose  on  themselves  or 
mean  to  delude  others.  Public  utility  is  the 
only  certain  criterion.  It  is  a  tost  wliicli  brings 
disputes  to  a  speedy  decision,  and  makes  it  ap- 
peal to  the  feelings  of  mankind.  The  force  of 
truth  has  obliged  men  to  use  arguments  drawn 
from  this  principle  who  were  combating  it, 
in  practice  and  speculation.  The  advocat<»s 
for  a  despotic  government,  and  non-resistance 
to  the  magistrate,  emjiloy  reasons  in  favor 
of  their  systems  drawn  from  a  consideration 
of  their  tendency  to  promote  public  happi- 
ness. 

The  Author  of  Nature  directs  all  his  opera- 
tions to  the  production  of  the  greatest  good, 
and  has  made  human  virtue  to  consist  in  a  dis- 
position and  conduct  which  tends  to  the  com- 
mon felicity  of  his  creatures.  An  abridgement 
of  the  natural  freed()m  of  man,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  political  societies,  is  vindicable  only  on 
this  foot.    How  absurd,  then,  is  it  to  draw  ar- 


guments from  the  nature  of  civil  aodetj  for  the 
annihilation  of  those  very  ends  which  Bodetj 
was  intended  to  procure.  Men  associate  for 
their  mutual  advantage.  Hence  the  good  fod 
happiness  of  the  members,  that  is,  the  mi^Jorihr 
of  the  members  of  any  state,  is  the  great  stud- 
ard  by  which  every  thing  relating  to  that  stite 
must  finally  be  determined;  and  though  it 
may  be  supposed  that  a  body  of  people  may  be 
bound  by  a  voluntary  resignation  (which  they 
have  been  so  infatuated  as  to  make)  of  all  their 
interests  to  a  single  person,  or  to  a  few,  it  cm 
never  be  conceived  that  the  resignation  u  obh- 
gatory  to  their  i>osterity ;  because  it  is  mani- 
festly contrary  to  the  good  of  the  whole  that  it 
should  be  so. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  the  wisest  and 
most  virtuous  champions  of  freedom.  Attend 
to  a  portion  on  this  subject  from  a  book  in  oar 
defence,  written,  I  had  almost  said  by  the  pen 
of  inspiration.  ^'I  lay  no  stress,"  sajs  he,  ^^on 
charters — ^they  derive  their  rights  from  a  hi^er 
source.  It  is  inconsistent  with  common  seme 
to  imagine  that  any  people  would  ever  think 
of  settling  in  a  distant  country,  on  anj  such  con- 
dition, or  that  the  people  from  whom  they  with- 
drew should  for  ever  be  masters  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  have  power  to  subject  them  to  any 
modes  of  government  they  pleased.  And  had 
there  been  express  stipulations  to  this  puq)oee 
in  all  the  charters  of  the  colonies,  they  would, 
in  my  opinion,  bo  no  more  bound  by  them,  tium 
if  it  had  been  stipulated  with  them,  that  they 
should  go  naked,  or  expose  themuselves  to  tlie 
incursions  of  wolves  and  tigers." 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  every  virtuous  and 
enlightened  patriot  in  Great  Britain.  Their 
petition  to  heaven  is — "  That  there  may  be  one 
free  country  left  u|)on  earth,  to  which  they 
may  fly,  when  venality,  luxury,  and  vice,  shall 
have  completed  the  ruin  of  liberty  there." 

Courage,  then,  my  countrymen  I  our  content 
is  not  only  whether  we  ourselves  shall  be  free, 
but  whether  there  shall  be  left  to  mankind  an 
asylum  on  earth,  for  civil  and  religious  liberty? 
Dismissing  therefore  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
as  incontestable,  the  only  question  is,  What 
is  best  for  us  to  pursue  in  our  present  circum- 
stances ? 

The  doctrine  of  dependence  on  Great  Britain 
is,  I  believe,  generally  exploded;  but  as  I  would 
attend  to  the  honest  weakness  of  the  simplest 
of  men,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  offer  a  few 
words  on  that  subject. 

Wo  are  now  on  this  continent,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  world ;  three  millions  of  souls 
united  in  one  common  cause.  We  have  large 
armies,  well  disciplined  and  appointed,  with 
commanders  inferior  to  none  in  military  skill, 
and  superior  in  activity  and  zeal.  "We  are  far- 
nished  with  arsenals  and  stores  beyond  our 
most  sanguine  expectations,  and  foreign  natioos 
are  waiting  to  crown  our  success  by  their  alli- 
ances. There  are  instances  of,  I  would  say,  an 
almost  astonishing  Providence  in  our  favor; 
our  success  has  staggered  our  enemies,  and  al- 
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BOft  given  faith,  to  infidels ;  bo  that  we  maj 
tnlj  saj  it  is  not  oar  own  arm  which  has 
Mradiis. 

The  hand  of  heaven  appears  to  have  led  ns 
«  to  be,  perhaps,  humble  instmments  and 
■Miitt  in  the  great  Providential  disi>ensation 
wMch  is  completing.  We  have  fled  from  the 
pofi&al  Sodom ;  let  as  not  look  back,  lest  we 
Bcriih  snd  become  a  monument  of  infamy  and 
dfliaon  to  the  world  1  For  can  we  ever  expect 
wmn  unanimitj  and  a  better  preparation  for 
deAnoe;  more  infatuation  of  counsel  among 
our  enemies,  and  more  valor  and  zeal  among 
oonelves  t  The  same  force  and  resistance  which 
in  ia£Scient  to  procure  us  our  liberties,  will 
leenre  us  a  glorious  independence  and  support 
■8  in  the  dignity  of  free,  imperial  States.  We 
onmot  suppose  that  our  opposition  has  made  a 
ttMTDpt  and  dissipated  nation  more  friendly  to 
America,  or  created  in  them  a  greater  respect 
ftrthe  rights  of  mankind.  We  can  therefore 
•meet  a  restoration  and  establishment  of  our 
pnvileges,  and  a  compensation  for  the  injuries 
vehave  received  from  their  want  of  power,  from 
their  fears,  and  not  from  their  virtues.  The 
nuuumity  and  valor,  which  will  efl'ect  un  hon- 
tahle  peace,  can  render  a  future  contest  for 
or  liberties  unnecessary.  He  who  lias  strength 
>  duiin  down  the  wol^  is  a  madman  if  lie  lets 
im  loose  without  drawing  his  teeth  and  par- 
ts his  nails. 

From  the  day  on  which  an  accommodation 
kes  place  between  England  and  America,  on 
ij  other  terms  than  as  independent  States,  I 
jlII  date  the  ruin  of  this  country.  A  politic 
inister  will  study  to  lull  us  into  security,  by 
futing  us  the  full  extent  of  our  petitions. 
le  warm  sunshine  of  inliuenco  would  melt 
twn  the  virtue,  which  the  violence  of  the 
>mi  rendered  more  firm  and  unyielding.  In 
state  of  tranquillity,  wealth  and  luxury,  our 
tsoendants  would  for^^^et  the  arts  of  war,  and 
le  noble  activity  and  zeal  which  made  their 
loestors  invincible.  Every  art  of  corruption 
oold  be  employed  to  loosen  the  bond  of  union 
hich  renders  our  resistance  formidable.  When 
e  spirit  of  liberty  which  now  animates  our 
«rts  and  gives  success  to  our  arms  is  extinct, 
IT  numbers  will  accelerat^i  our  ruin,  and  ren- 
BT  us  easier  victims  to  tyranny.*    Ye  aban- 

•  Temporary  tumnltA  and  civil  wars  may  give  much  dla- 
arbancL*  to  rulera,  bat  they  do  not  oonstltnto  the  real  mis- 
ntojies  of  a  poople,  who  may  even  enjoy  somo  respite  whilo 
iitj  are  di5pQting  who  shall  play  the  tyrant  over  them.  It 
B  from  their  permanent  si tnation  that  their  real  prosperity 
V  calamity  must  arise ;  when  all  submit  tamely  to  the  yoke, 
^  It  IsthAt  all  are  perishing,  then  it  is  that  their  chiefii,  de- 
tnying  them  at  their  ease,  ubi  solitudinum  iaoinnt  paocm 
Vpellant  When  the  Intrigues  of  the  ministry  agitated  the 
tb^om  of  France,  and  the  coadjutor  of  Paris  carried  a 
Poniard  in  his  pocket  to  Parliament,  all  this  did  not  hinder 
^  bulk  of  the  French  nation  from  growing  numerous  and 
^jrlng  themselves  in  happiness  and  at  their  ease.  Ancient 
)twett  flouriahed  in  the  midst  of  the  most  cruel  wars ;  hn- 
MD  blood  was  spilt  in  torrents,  and  yet  the  country  swarm- 
I  irith  Inbabitanta.    It  appears,  says  Machiavel,  that  In  the 


doned  minions  of  an  infatuated  ministry,  if  per- 
adventure  any  should  yet  remain  among  us  I — 
remember  that  a  Warren  and  Montgomery  are 
numbered  among  the  dead.  Contemplate  the 
mangled  bodies  of  your  countrymen,  and  tlien 
say.  What  should  be  the  reward  of  such  sacri- 
fices? Bid  us  and  our  posterity  bow  the  knee, 
supplicate  the  friendship,  and  plough,  and  sow, 
and  reap,  to  glut  the  avarice  of  the  men  who 
have  let  loose  on  us  the  dogs  of  war  to  riot  in 
our  blood,  and  hunt  us  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  ?  If  ye  love  wealth  better  than  liberty, 
the  tranquillity  of  servitude,  than  the  animat- 
ing contest  of  freedom — go  from  us  in  peace. 
We  ask  not  your  counsels  or  arms.  Crouch 
down  and  lick  the  hands  which  feed  you.  May 
your  chains  set  lightly  upon  you,  and  may  pos- 
terity forget  that  ye  were  our  countrymen. 

To  unite  the  Supremacy  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Liberty  of  America,  is  utterly  impossible. 
So  vast  a  continent  and  of  such  a  distance  from 
the  seat  of  empire,  will  every  day  grow  more 
unmanageable.  The  motion  of  so  unwieldy  a 
bo<ly  cannot  be  directed  with  any  dispatch  and 
uniformity,  without  committing  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  powers  inconsistent 
with  our  freedom.  The  authority  and  force 
which  would  bo  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  this 
continent,  would  put  all  our  valuable  rights 
within  the  reach  of  that  nation. 

As  the  administration  of  government  requires 
firmer  and  more  numerous  supports  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent,  the  burdens  imposed  on  us 
would  bo  excessive,  and  we  should  have  the 
melancholy  prospect  of  their  increasing  on  our 
posterity.  The  scale  of  officers,  from  the  rapa- 
cious and  needy  commissioner,  to  the  haughty 
governor,  and  from  the  governor  with  his  hun- 
gry train,  to  perhaps  a  licentious  and  prodigal 
viceroy,  must  be  upheld  by  you  and  your  chil- 
dren. The  fleets  and  armies  which  will  be  em- 
ployed to  silence  your  munnurs  and  complaints 
must  bo  supported  by  the  fruits  of  your  indus- 
try. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  enlargement  of  the 
expense  and  powers  of  government,  the  admin- 
istration of  it  at  such  a  distance,  and  over  so 
extensive  a  territory,  must  necessarily  fail  of 
putting  the  laws  into  vigorous  execution,  re- 
moving private  oppressions,  and  fonning  plans 
for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, and  preserving  the  vast  empire  in  any 
tolerable  peace  and  security.  If  our  posterity 
retain  any  spark  of  patriotism,  they  can  never 
tamely  submit  to  such  burthens.  This  country 
will  be  made  the  field  of  bloody  contention  till 
it  gains  that  independence  for  which  nature 

midst  of  murders,  proscriptions,  and  civil  wars,  our  ropablio 
became  only  the  more  powerf^il :  the  virtue  of  the  citizens, 
their  manners,  their  independence,  had  a  greater  effect  to 
strengthen  it,  than  all  its  dissensions  had  to  weaken  it.  A 
little  agitation  gives  vigor  to  the  mind,  and  liberty,  not 
peace,  is  the  real  source  of  the  prosperity  of  our  Bi>ecles.— 
J.  J.  Ji<n$sa4au. 
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formed  it  It  is  therefore  injustice  and  cruelty 
to  our  offspring,  and  would  stamp  us  witli  the 
character  of  baseness  aud  cowardice,  to  leave 
the  salvation  of  this  country  to  be  worked  out 
by  them  with  accumulated  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger. 

Prejudice,  I  confess,  may  warp  our  judgments. 
Let  us  hear  the  decision  of  Englishmen  on  this 
subject,  who  cannot  bo  suspected  of  i)artiality : 
"The  Americans,"  say  they,  ^*are  but  little 
short  of  half  our  number.  To  this  number 
they  have  grown  from  a  small  body  of  original 
settlers  by  a  very  rapid  increase.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  they  will  go  on  to  increase,  and 
that  in  50  or  60  years, 4hey  will  be  double  our 
number ;  and  form  a  mighty  empire,  consistiug 
of  a  variety  of  States,  all  equal  or  superior  to 
ourselves  in  all  the  arts  and  accomplishments 
which  give  dignity  and  happiness  to  human 
life.  In  that  period  will  thoy  bo  still  bound  to 
acknowledge  that  supremacy  over  them  which 
we  now  claim  ?  Can  there  be  any  person  who 
will  assert  this,  or  whose  mind  docs  not  revolt 
at  the  idea  of  a  vast  continent,  holding  all  that 
is  valuable  to  it^  at  the  discretion  of  a  handful 
of  people  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  ?  But 
if  at  that  period  this  would  bo  unreasonable, 
what  makes  it  otherwise  now  ?  Draw  the  lino 
if  you  can.  But  there  is  still  a  greater  diffi- 
culty." 

"  Britain  is  now,  I  will  suppose,  the  seat  of  lib- 
erty and  virtue,  and  its  legislature  consists  of  a 
body  of  able  and  independent  men,  who  govern 
with  wisdom  and  justice.  The  time  may  come 
when  all  will  be  reversed;  when  its  excellent  con- 
stitution of  government  will  be  subverted ;  when 
pressed  by  debts  and  taxes,  it  will  be  greedy  to 
draw  to  itself  an  increase  of  revenue  from  every 
distant  j)rovince,  in  order  to  ease  its  own  bur- 
dens; when  the  intluei  oe  of  the  crown,  strength- 
ened by  luxury  and  an  universal  profligacy  of 
manners,  will  have  tainted  every  heart,  broken 
down  every  fence  of  liberty,  and  rendered  us  a 
nation  of  tame  and  contented  vassals;  when  a 
general  election  will  be  nothing  but  a  general 
auction  of  boroughs,  and  when  the  Parliament, 
the  grand  council  of  the  nation,  imd  once  the 
faithful  guardian  of  the  state,  and  a  terror  to 
evil  ministers,  will  be  degenerated  into  a  body 
of  sycophants,  dependent  and  venal,  always 
ready  to  confirm  any  measures,  and  little  more 
than  a  public  court  for  registering  royal  edicts. 
Such,  it  is  j)osHible,  may,  some  time  or  other, 
be  the  state  of  Great  Britain.  What  will  at 
that  period  be  the  duty  of  the  colonies?  Will 
they  be  still  bound  to  unconditional  submissiim? 
Must  they  always  continue  an  appendage  to  our 
government,  and  follow  it  iuij>licitly  through 
every  change  that  ran  hai)pen  to  it?  AV retched 
condition  indeed,  of  millions  of  freemen  as  good 
as  ourpclves!  AVill  you  say  that  we  now  gov- 
ern ecpiitably,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
such  revolution?  Would  to  God  that  this  were 
true.  But  will  vou  not  alwavs  sav  the  same? 
Who  shall  judge  whether  we  govern  equitably  or 
not?  Can  you  give  the  colonies  any  security  that 


such  a  period  will  never  come?'* — ^No!  THE 
PERIOD,  COUNTRYMEN,  IS  ALREADY 
COME.  The  calamities  were  at  our  door.  The 
rod  of  oppression  was  raised  over  us.  We  were 
roused  from  our  slumbers,  and  maj  we  never 
sink  into  repose  until  we  can  convey  a  dear  ind 
undisputed  inheritance  to  our  posterity.  Hue 
day  we  are  called  upon  to  give  a  glorious  exam- 
ple of  what  the  w^isest  and  best  of  men  were 
rejoiced  to  view,  only  in  speculation.  This  daj 
presents  the  world  with  the  most  augost  spec- 
tacle that  its  annals  ever  unfolded.  Millions 
of  freemen,  deliberately  and  volontarily  fonn- 
ing  themselves  into  a  society  for  their  ooromon 
defence  and  common  happiness.  Immortal 
spirits  of  Hampden,  Locke,  and  Sidney!  will  it 
not  add  to  your  benevolent  joys  to  behold  yonr 
posterity  rising  to  the  dignity  of  men,  and 
evincing  to  the  world  the  reality  and  expedi- 
ency of  your  systems,  and  in  the  actual  e^joy* 
ments  of  tha^  equal  liberty,  which  yon  were 
happy,  when  (ja.  earth,  in  delineating  and  re- 
commending to  mankind  I 

Other  nations  have  received  their  laws  from 
conquerors ;  some  are  indebted  for  a  constita- 
tion  to  the  sufierings  of  their  ancestors  through 
revolving  centuries.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try, alone,  have  formally  and  deliberately  cho- 
sen a  government  for  thenaselvesv,  and  with 
open  and  uninfluenced  cousent,  bound  them- 
selves into  a  social  compact.  Here,  no  man 
proclaims  his  birth  or  wealth  as  a  title  to  hon- 
orable distinction,  or  to  sanctify  ignorance  and 
vice  with  the  name  of  hereditary  authority. 
Ue  who  has  most  zeal  and  ability  to  promote 
public  felicity,  let  him  be  tlio  servant  of  the 
public*  This  is  the  only  line  of  distinction 
drawn  by  nature.  Leave  the  bird  of  night  to 
the  obscurity  for  which  nature  intended  him, 
and  expect  only  from  the  eagle  to  brush  the 
clouds  with  his  wings,  and  look  boldly  in  the 
face  of  the  sun. 

Some  who  would  persuade  us  that  they  have 
tender  feelings  for  future  generations^  while 
they  are  insensible  to  the  ha]>piness  of  the  pre- 
sent, are  perpetually  foreboding  a  train  of  dis- 
sentions  under  our  popular  system.  Such  men's 
reasoning  amounts  to  this — give  up  all  tliat  is 
valuable  to  Great  Britain,  and  then  yon  will 
have  no  inducements  to  quarrel  among  your- 
selves; or  suffer  yourselves  to  be  chained  down 
by  your  enemies,  that  you  may  not  be  able  to 
light  with  your  friends.t 


♦  A  cclcbrat^l  forclcnor  gives  us  a  very  Ja5t  deKripUoa 
of  the  methods  hy  which  eminence  is  p^nenlly  tcqaiivJ  ii 
monarchies.  "  One  makes  a  fortune  bocauso  he  ran  crDfe, 
another  because  ho  can  lie ;  this  man  because  he  foa^^caUy 
dishonors  himself;  that,  because  he  betrays  his  frii-nil;  but 
tho  suretit  means  to  mount  as  high  as  Albemnl,  U  to  «'tf«:r,  hke 
him,  n^outs  of  mushrooms  to  tho  Duke  of  Vtmlonae,  an«l 
there  are  Vendomcs  every  whore.  They  who  ar*  callcJp«*» 
have  generally  no  other  a.icenJency  over  ns  but  what  oar 
weakness  permits  them,  or  what  our  meanness  give*  them." 

t  Ytoxw  tho  absurd  reasonings  of  some  men  we  nuy  fou- 
dude  that  they  are  of  opinion,  that  all  fK-e  governments  V» 
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This  is  an  insnlt  on  jonr  virtue  as  well  as 
joor  eommon  sense.  Tour  imanimity  this  day 
and  through  the  coarse  of  the  war,  is  a  decisive 
nfotatioQ  of  such  invidious  predictions.  Our 
MMmies  have  already  had  evidence  that  oar 
present  oonstitation  contains  in  it  the  Jastice 
and  ardor  of  freedom,  and  the  wisdom  and 
vigor  of  the  most  absolute  system.  When  the 
hw  is  the  will  of  tiie  people,  it  will  be  nniform 
nd  coherent;  bnt  flnctoation,  contradiction, 
nd  inconsistency  of  councils  must  be  expectea 
under  those  governments  where  every  rovolu- 
tkm  in  the  ministry  of  a  court  produces  one  in 
the  State.  Such  being  the  foUy  and  pride  of 
an  ministers,  that  they  ever  pursue  measures 
fireetly  opposite  to  those  of  their  predecessors. 

¥e  shall  neither  be  exposed  to  the  necessary 
aoomlsions  of  elective  Monarchies,  nor  to  the 
want  of  wisdom,  fortitude,  and  virtue,  to  which 
hereditary  succession  is  liable.  In  your  hands 
it  vill  be  to  perpetuate  a  prudent,  active  and 
jost  legislature,  and  which  will  never  expire 
imtil  you  yourselves  lose  the  virtues  which  give 
it  existence. 

And,  brethren  and  fellow-countrjrmen,  if  it 
VIS  ever  granted  to  mortals  to  trace  the  designs 
of  Providence,  and  Interpret  its  manifestations 
iaiavorof  their  cause,  we  may,  i^ith  humility 
of  wul,  cry  out,  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but 
to  thy  Name  be  the  praise.  The  confusion  of 
the  devices  among  our  enemies,  and  the  rage 
of  the  elements  against  them,  have  done  almost 
ai  mnch  towards  our  success  as  either  our 
eoDDdls  or  our  arms. 

The  time  at  which  this  attempt  on  our  liber- 
ties was  made,  when  we  were  ripened  into  mar 
tarity,  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  war,  and 
were  free  from  the  incursions  of  enemies  in  tliis 
WDntrr,  the  gradual  advances  of  our  oppressors 
cabling  us  to  prepare  for  our  defence,  the  un- 
'Bwl  fertility  of  our  lands  and  clemency  of  the 
■^ifions,  the  success  which  at  first  attended  our 
fee^de  arms,  producing  unanimity  among  our 
friends  and  reducing  our  internal  foes  to  accjui- 
®seerwfr~these  are  all  strong  and  palpable 
DWrla  and  assurances,  that  Providence  is  yet 

^ttaUjrliable  to  convulsions,  but  the  differences  that  aie  in 
^wasUtniion  and  genius  of  popular  govemmonts  are  a«ton- 
■^y  great,  some  being  for  defence,  some  for  increase, 
1^  more  equal,  othera  more  unequal ;  some  tarbulent  and 
••tttiwt,  others  like  streams  In  a  perpetual  tranqullltty. 
'^t  which  canseth  much  sedition  in  a  commonwealth  is 
'^'^oality,  as  in  Rome  where  the  Senate  oppresasd  the  pco- 
P"'  Bat  If  a  commonwealth  be  perfectly  equal,  it  is  void 
^  Mdition,  and  has  attained  to  perfection,  being  void  of  all 
***nul  caases  of  dissolution.  Many  ancient  moral  writers, 
'^'^'o  in  particular,  have  said,  that  a  well  constituted  com- 
•••wcalth  Is  immortal— .<£/erfta  «f.  ^Vn  equal  common- 
*^th  id  a  government  founded  upon  a  balance  which  is 
?*'fcctly  popular,  and  which  ftt)m  the  balance,  through  the 
''**taffhige  of  the  people  given  by  ballot,  amounts,  in  the 
'"P^ntmctureA,  to  a  Senate  debating  and  proposing,  a  repre- 
i^otitlre  of  the  people  resolving,  and  a  magistracy  execut- 
^\  each  of  these  three  orders  being  upon  rotation,  that  la, 
^<ctftl  tor  certain  terms,  ei^loining  lik«  Intervala.— FJefe 


gracious  unto  Zion,  that  it  will  turn  away  the 
captivity  of  Jacob. 

Our  glorious  reformers  when  they  broke 
through  the  fetters  of  superstition,  effected 
more  than  could  be  expected  from  an  age  so 
darkened.  But  they  left  much  to  be  done  by 
their  posterity.  They  lopped  off,  indeed,  some 
of  the  branches  of  popery,  but  they  left  tlie 
root  and  stock  when  they  left  us  under  tlie 
domination  of  human  systems  and  decisions, 
usurping  the  infallibility  which  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  Revelation  alone.  They  detJironed  one 
usurper  only  to  raise  up'  another;  they  refused 
allegiance  to  the  Pope,  only  to  place  the  civil 
magistrate  in  the  throng  of  Christ,  vested  with 
authority  to  enact  laws,  and  inflict  penalties  in 
his  kingdom.  And  if  we  now  cast  our  eyes 
over  the  nations  of  the  earth  we  shall  find,  that 
instead  of  possessing  the  pure  religion  of  the 
gospel,  they  may  be  divided  either  into  infidels 
who  deny  the  truth,  or  politicians  who  make 
religion  a  stalking  horse  for  their  ambition,  or 

Srofessors,  who  walk  in  the  trammels  of  ortho- 
oxy,  and  are  more  attentive  to  traditions  and 
ordinances  of  men  than  to  the  oracles  of  truth. 

The  civil  magistrate  has  every  where  con- 
taminated religion  by  making  it  an  engine  of 
policy ;  and  freedom  of  thought  and  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  in  matters  of  conscience, 
driven  from  every  other  comer  of  the  earth, 
direct  their  course  to  this  happy  country  as 
their  last  asylum.  Let  us  cherish  the  noble 
guests,  and  shelter  them  under  the  wings  of  an 
universal  toleration.  Be  this  the  seat  of  un- 
bounded religious  freedom.  She  will  briuff 
with  her  in  lier  train,  industry,  wisdom,  and 
commerce.  She  tlirives  most  when  left  to  shoot 
forth  in  her  natural  luxuriance,  and  asks  from 
human  policy,  only  not  to  be  checked  in  her 
growth  by  artificial  encouragements. 

Thus  by  the  beneficence  of  Providence,  we 
shall  behold  our  empire  arising,  founded  on 
justice  and  the  voluntiiry  consent  of  the  people, 
and  giving  full  scope  to  tlie  exercise  of  those 
faculties  and  rights  which  most  ennoble  our 
species.  Besides  tlie  advantages  of  liberty  and 
the  most  equal  constitution,  heaven  has  given 
us  a  country  with  every  variety  of  climate  and 
soil,  pouring  forth  in  abundance  whatever  is 
necessary  for  the  support,  comfort,  and  strength 
of  a  nation.  Witliin  our  own  borders  we  pos- 
sess all  the  means  of  sustenance,  defence,  and 
commerce ;  at  the  same  time,  these  advantages 
are  so  distributed  among  the  different  States  of 
this  continent,  as  if  nature  had  in  view  to  pro- 
claim to  us — be  united  among  yourselves,  and 
you  will  want  nothing  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  more  northern  States  most  amply  sup- 
ply US  with  every  necessary,  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life ; — with  iron,  timber,  and  masts 
for  ships  of  commerce  or  of  war ;  with  flax  for 
the  manufactory  of  linen,  and  seed  either  for 
oil  or  exportation. 

So  abundant  are  our  harvests,  that  almost 
every  part  raises  more  than  double  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  requisite  for  the  support  of  the 
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inhabitants.  From  Georgia  and  the  Caroli- 
nas,  we  have,  as  well  for  our  own  wonts  as  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  wants  of  other 
powers,  indigo,  rice,  hemp,  naval  stores,  and 
lumber. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  teem  with  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  and  tobacco.  Every  nation  whose 
harvest  is  precarious,  or  whose  lands  yield  not 
those  commodities,  which  we  cultivate,  will 
gladly  exchange  their  superfluities  and  manu- 
factures for  ours. 

>Vo  have  already  received  many  and  large 
cargoes  of  clothing,  military  stores,  &c.,  from 
our  commerce  with  iforeign  powers,  and  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  bdasted  Navy  of  England, 
we  shall  continue  to  profit  by  this  connec- 
tion. 

The  want  of  our  naval  stores  has  already 
increased  the  price  of  these  articles  to  a  great 
height,  especially  in  Britain.  Without  our 
lumber,  it  will  be  impossible  for  those  haughty 
islanders  to  cx)nvey  the  products  of  the  West 
Indies  to  their  own  ports ; — for  a  while  they 
may  with  difliculty  effect  it,  but  without  our 
assistance,  their  resources  soon  must  fail.  In- 
deed, the  West  India  Islands  appear  as  the 
necessary  appendages  to  this  our  empire.  They 
must  owe  their  support  to  it,  and  ere  long,  I 
doubt  not,  some  of  them  will  from  necessity 
wish  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our  protection. 

These  natural  advantages  will  enable  us  to 
remain  independent  of  the  world,  or  make  it 
the  interest  of  European  powers  to  court  our 
alliance,  and  aid  in  protecting  us  against  the 
invasions  of  others.  TVhat  argument  there- 
fore do  wo  want,  to  show  the  equity  of  our 
conduct ;  or  motive  of  interest  to  recommend 
it  to  our  prudence?  Nature  points  out  the 
patli,  and  our  enemies  have  obliged  us  to  pur- 
sue it. 

If  there  is  any  man  so  base  or  so  weak,  as  to 
prefer  a  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  to  the 
dignity  and  happiness  of  living  a  member  of  a 
free  and  independent  nation — let  me  tell  him 
that  necessity  now  demands  what  the  generous 
princij)le  of  patriotism  sbould  have  dictated. 

We  have  now  no  otlier  alternative  than  in- 
dependence, or  the  most  ignominious  and  galling 
servitude.  The  legions  of  our  enemies  thicken 
on  our  plains;  desolation  and  death  mark  their 
bloody  career ;  whilst  the  mangled  corpses  of 
our  countrvnien  seem  to  crv  out  to  us  as  a  voice 
from  heaven — *'  Will  you  permit  our  posterity 
to  groan  under  the  galling  chains  of  our  murder- 
ers? lias  our  blood  been  expended  in  vain? 
Is  the  only  reward  which  our  constancy,  till 
death,  luis  obtained  for  our  country,  that  it 
should  be  sunk  into  a  deeper  and  more  igno- 
minious vassalage?  Recx)llect  who  are  the 
men  that  demand  your  submission ;  to  whose 
decrees  you  are  invited  to  pay  obedience  I 
Men  who,  unmindful  of  their  relation  to  you  as 


brethren,  of  your  long  implicit  sabmisuon  to 
their  laws ;  of  the  sacrifice  which  yon  and  year 
forefathers  made  of  your  natnral  adyantages 
for  conmierce  to  their  ayarioe, — formed  ade- 
liberate  plan  to  wrest  from  yon  the  small  pit- 
tance of  property  which  they  had  permitt^ 
you  to  acquire.  Remember  that  the  men  who 
wish  to  rule  over  you,  are  they  who,  in  pursoit 
of  this  plan  of  despotism,  annnlled  the  sacred 
contracts  which  had  been  made  with  your  an- 
cestors ;  conveyed  into  yonr  cities  a  mercenary 
soldiery  to  compel  you  to  submission  by  insult 
and  murder — ^who  called  yonr  patience,  cow- 
ardice ;  your  piety,  hypocrisy." 

Countrymen  I  the  men  who  now  inyite  yoa 
to  surrender  your  rights  into  their  hands,  are 
the  men  who  have  let  loose  the  merciless  sava- 
ges to  riot  in  the  blood  of  their  brethren — who 
have  dared  to  establish  popery  triumphant  in 
our  land — who  have  taught  treachery  to  your 
slaves,  and  courted  them  to  assaasinale  your 
wives  and  children. 

These  are  the  men  to  whom  we  are  exhorted 
to  sacrifice  the  blessings  which  ProTidenoe 
holds  out  to  us — the  happiness,  the  dignity  of 
uncontrolled  freedom  and  independence. 

I^t  not  yonr  generous  indignation  be  directed 
against  any  among  ns,  who  may  adyiae  so  ab> 
surd  and  madning  a  measure.  Their  nnmber 
is  but  few  and  daily  decreases ;  and  the  spirit 
which  can  render  them  patient  of  slayery,  will 
render  them  contemptible  enemies. 

Our  Union  is  now  complete ;  onr  Conatitii* 
tion  composed,  established,  and  approved.  Yoa 
are  now  the  guardians  of  yonr  own  UberticSb 
We  may  justly  address  you,  as  the  Decemviri 
did  the  Romans,  and  say — "  Nothing  that  we 
propose,  can  pass  into  a  law  without  your 
consent.  Be  yourselves,  O  Americans,  the 
authors  of  those  laws  on  which  your  happiness 
depends." 

You  have  now  in  the  field,  armies  suflScient 
to  repel  the  whole  force  of  yonr  enemies,  aod 
their  base  and  mercenary  auxiliaries.  The 
hearts  of  your  soldiers  beat  high  with  the 
spirit  of  freedom — they  are  animated  with  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  while  they  gniMp  their 
swords,  can  look  up  to  heaven  for  assistanciL 
Your  adversaries  are  composed  of  wretches 
who  laugh  at  the  rights  of  humanity,  who  turn 
religion  into  derision,  and  would,  for  higher 
wages,  direct  their  swords  against  their  ledgers 
or  their  country.  Go  on,  then,  in  your  gener- 
ous enterprise,  with  gratitude  to  heaven,  for 
past  success,  and  confidence  of  it  in  the  ftiture. 
For  my  own  part^  I  ask  no  greater  blessLog 
than  to  share  with  you  the  common  danger  and 
common  glory.  If  I  have  a  wish  dearer  to  my 
soul,  than  that  my  ashes  may  be  mingled  with 
those  of  a  Warren  and  Montgomery — it  is— 
that  these  American  States  may  never  cease  to 
bo  free  and  independent ! 


JOSIAH  QUINCY,  JR. 

Thd  brilliBnt  patriot  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  twenty-third  of  Febmary, 
lT4i  Under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Joseph  Marsh,  who  was  for  many  years  a  very  snccessful  teacher 
It  Bnintree,  yonng  Qoincy  perfected  himself  in  the  mdiments  of  the  classics.  In  1759,  he  en- 
tered Hanrard  College,  and  graduated  in  1763,  with  nnblemished  reputation.  On  taking  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  pronounced  the  English  oration,  at  that  time  considered  the  high- 
fA  honor  of  the  college.  His  subject  was  "  Patriotism,"  and  it  appears  by  the  periodical  pub- 
lications of  the  day,  that  he  acquired  great  reputation,  both  on  account  of  the  composition  and 
ddiyery.  He  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Oxenbridge  Thacher,  in  1768,  on  leaving  col- 
lege, and  on  the  death  of  that  gentleman  in  1765,  remained  in  his  office,  took  a  general  care  and 
loperTision  of  its  affairs,  succeeded  to  an  extensive  practice,  and  soon  became  distinguished  for 
tiiiea],  learning  and  eloquence. 

At  an  early  period  the  politics  of  the  colonies  attracted  his  attention.  In  the  fall  of  1767, 
^dckened  by  the  avowal  of  Parliament  of  its  absolute  right  over  the  colonies ;  the  arrival  of 
fitth  troops  to  maintain  that  right ;  the  determination  of  the  ministry  to  impose  additional  taxes 
iDd  other  nigust  and  burdensome  acts,  he  commenced  his  political  writings,  under  the  signature 
dfByperum.  Two  pieces  were  published  by  him  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  the  spirit  of  which  can 
be  best  understood  by  the  following  extracts : — "  When  I  reflect  on  the  exalted  character  of  the 
UMaent  Britons,  on  the  fortitude  of  our  illustrious  predecessors,  on  the  noble  struggles  of  the 
late  memorable  period,  and  from  these  reflections,  when  by  a  natural  transition,  I  contemplate 
the  (^oomy  aspect  of  the  present  day,  my  heart  is  alternately  torn  with  hope  and  doubt,  des- 
pondency and  terror.  Can  the  true,  generous  magnanimity  of  British  heroes,  be  entirely  lost 
^  their  degenerate  progeny  ?  Is  the  genius  of  liberty  which  so  late  inflamed  our  bosoms, 
fledfbrever? 

**An  attentive  observer  of  the  deportment  of  some  particular  persons  in  this  metropolis, 
would  be  apt  to  imagine  that  the  grand  point  was  gained ;  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  en- 
tirely broken  to  the  yoke ;  that  all  America  was  subjugated  to  bondage  I  Already  the  minions 
<rf power,  in  fancy,  fatten  and  grow  wanton  on  the  spoils  of  the  land.  They  insolently  toss  the 
bead,  and  put  on  the  air  of  contemptuous  disdain.  In  the  imaginary  possession  of  lordships 
tod  dominions,  these  potentates  and  powers  dare  tell  us,  that  our  only  hope  is  to  crouch,  to 
cowl  under,  and  to  kiss  the  iron  rod  of  oppression.  Precious  sample  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
tamper  of  those  who  are  destined  to  be  our  lords  and  masters  I 

**Be  not  deceived,  my  Countrymen.  Believe  not  these  venal  hirelings,  when  they  would 
*^ole  you  by  their  subtleties  into  submission,  or  frighten  you  by  their  vaporings  into  com- 
plianoe.  When  they  strive  to  flatter  you  by  the  terms,  *  moderation  and  prudence,*  tell  them 
tbat  calmness  and  deliberation  are  to  guide  the  judgment;  courage  and  intrepidity  command  the 
•otion.  When  they  endeavor  to  makes  us  '  perceive  our  inability  to  oppose  our  mother  coun- 
t^Vlet  us  boldly  answer:  In  defence  of  our  civil  and  religious  rights  we  dare  oppose  the  world ; 
^th  the  God  of  armies  on  our  side,  even  the  God  who  fought  our  fathers'  battles,  we  fear  not 
tbe  hour  of  trial,  though  the  hosts  of  our  enemies  should  cover  the  field  like  locusts.  If  this  b« 
^Qsiasm,  we  will  live  and  die  enthusiasts. 
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'^Blandishments  will  not  fascinate  ns,  nor  will  threats  of  a  'halter'  intimidate.  For  under 
God,  we  are  determined,  that  wheresoever,  whensoever,  or  howsoever,  we  shall  be  oalkd  to 
make  our  exit,  we  will  die  freemen.  Well  do  we  know  that  all  the  regalia  of  this  world  can- 
not dignify  the  death  of  a  villain,  nor  diminish  the  ignominy  with  which  a  slave  shall  quit  his 
existence.  Neither  can  it  taint  the  unblemished  honor  of  a  son  of  freedom,  though  he  should 
make  his  departure  on  the  already  prepared  gibbet,  or  be  dragged  to  the  newly  erected  scaffold 
for  execution.  With  the  plaudits  of  his  conscience  he  will  go  off  the  stage.  A  crown  ai  joj 
and  immortality  sliall  be  his  reward.  The  history  of  his  life,  his  children  shall  venerate.  Hm 
virtues  of  their  sire  shall  excite  their  emulation." 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Quincy  rendered  him  highly  obnoxious  to  the  officers  of  the  Crown, 
more  especially  to  tliose  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  native  State,  and  he  was  denied  the  honon 
of  the  gown,  which  were  then  due  him  from  his  position  at  the  bar.  Notwithstanding  this  cii^ 
cumstance,  and  the  multiplied  labors  of  his  profession,  he  contiimed  his  literary  efforts  with  un- 
disguised zeal  and  patriotism.***  In  one  of  his  essays,  published  in  Boston,  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  Boston  Massacre,  in  1770,  he  said:  '^In  auswer  to  the  question,  'What  end  is  the  non- 
importation argument  to  answer  ? ' — ^I  give  the  following  reply :  From  a  conviction  in  my  own 
mind,  that  America  is  now  the  slave  of  Britain ;  from  a  sense  that  we  are  every  day  more  and 
more  in  danger  of  an  increase  of  our  burdens,  and  a  fastening  of  our  shackles,  I  wish  to  see  my 
countrymen  break  off, — off  for  ever  / — all  social  intercourse  with  those  whose  commerce  con- 
taminates, whose  luxuries  poison,  whose  avarice  is  insatiable,  and  whose  unnatural  oppreinoos 
are  not  to  be  borne.  That  Amcncans  will  have  their  rights,  that  they  will  resume,  assert,  and 
defend  them,  are  matters  of  which  I  harbor  no  doubt.  Whether  the  arts  of  policy y  or  the  arte 
of  war  will  decide  the  contest,  are  problems  we  will  solve  at  a  more  convenient  eeascm.  He 
whose  heart  is  enamored  with  the  reiSnements  of  political  artifice  and  finesse,  will  seek  one 
mode  of  relief;  he  whose  heart  is  free,  honest,  and  intrepid,  will  pursue  another,  a  bolder,  and 
more  noble  mode  of  redress.  This  reply  is  so  intelligible,  that  it  needs  no  conunent  or  expla- 
nation." 

At  the  trial  of  the  soldiers  of  the  twenty-ninth  regiment,  for  the  murder  of  Samnel  Carr  and 
others,  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770,  Mr.  Quincy,  associated  as  junior  counsel  with 
John  Adams,  appeared  in  their  defence.  The  stat«  of  public  feeling,  and  the  disadvantages  un- 
der which  Mr.  Quincy  labored  at  that  time,  can  best  be  understood  by  the  following  extract  of 
a  letter Vrom  Ins  father  upon  the  subject:  "I  am  under  great  atlliction,  at  hearing  the  bitterest 
reproaches  uttered  against  you,  for  having  become  an  advocate  for  those  criminals  who  are 
charged  with  the  murder  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Good  God!  is  it  possible?  I  will  not  believe 
•^  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  J  jjjjyg  heard  the  severest  reflections  made  upon  the  occasion  by  men  who  had 
just  before  manifested  the  highest  esteem  for  you,  as  one  destined  to  be  a  saviour  of  your  conn- 
try.  I  must  own  to  you  it  has  filled  the  bosom  of  your  aged  and  infirm  parent  with  anxiety  and 
distress,  lest  it  should  prove  destructive  of  your  reputation  and  interest" 

To  this  Mr.  Quincy  replied,  "I  have  little  leisure  and  less  inclination  either  to  know  or  to 
take  notice  of  those  ignorant  slanderers,  who  have  dared  to  utter  their  'bitter  reproachee*  in 
your  hearing  against  me,  for  having  become  an  advocate  for  criminals  charged  with  murder. 
But  the  sting  of  reproach,  when  envenomed  only  by  envy  and  falsehood,  will  never  prove  mor- 
tal. Before  i)ouring  their  reproaches  into  the  ear  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  if  they  had  been 
friends  they  would  have  surely  spared  a  little  reflection  on  the  nature  of  an  attomey^a  oath  and 
duty — ^some  trifling  scrutiny  into  the  business  and  discharge  of  his  office,  and  some  small  portion 
of  patience  ui  viewing  my  past  and  future  conduct."    Mr.  Quincy's  speech  in  thia  trial  is  giv«n 


*  Among  hlfl  orI(dDaI  papers  for  tho  year  1770,  arc  An  address  of  the  tnerchanU,  iradtrt,  and  freeholders  of  the  toim 
<tf  Boston,  assemhled  at  Faneuil  I/all,  January  2H,  1770,/or  Vie  purpose  of  enforcing  th^  non-importattof^  <wl.*tw» 
Cflsays  under  tho  nignaturcof  ^n  Independent,  published  in  tho  Boston  Qazcttoof  tho  12th  and  26th  of  Febnury ;  aaotbcr 
signed  An  Old  Jfnn,  in  tho  same  paper  of  August  6th :  and  tli©  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  dra^  vp  ImairuC' 
iton/i.fvr  the  representatives  of  the  toim  of  Boston,  and  ichlch  teas  unanimottsly  accepted  by  the  inhabitamU^lSA  Jfofj 
1770.  Tho  orlgijiiil  draft  of  this  report  in  tho  autograph  of  Mr.  Quincy,  exists  among  his  ftAft^n.—Quinc^t  Lif^  ^ 
Quincy. 
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the  sabseqnent  pages  of  this  ▼oloine.    The  soldiers  were  acquitted,  and  the  trial  temunated 
^  manner  honorable  to  the  character  of  the  American  people. 

Kr.  Qnincj  continued  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  profession  daring  the  years  1771 
id  1772,  at  the  same  time  employing  his  pen  in  the  cause  of  his  countrymen.  AU^his  essays 
reathe  that  bold,  ardent,  and  yehement  spirit  which  was  so  characteristic  of  his  life  and  actions ; 
UUitended  to  expose  the  character  and  design  of  the  British  ministry  and  their  agents.  These 
totks,  added  to  the  arduous  labors  of  his  profession,  worked  with  serious  effect  upon  the  con- 
ilitation  of  Mr.  Quinoy,  and  through  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  according  with  the  opinion  of 
bds  physician,  he  relinquished  all  cares  except  those  which  were  incident  to  his  health.  In  Feb- 
nary,  1773,  he  sailed  for  South  Carolina,  where  he  arrived  on  the  last  day  of  that  month.  In 
flie  record  of  this  Journey,  he  gives  many  interesting  incidents  relating  to  the  manners,  appear- 
iDoe,  political  and  social  condition  of  the  southern  colonists  at  that  period.*  Among  other  cir- 
oomBtanoes,  he  thus  mentions  a  visit  to  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly,  in  session  during  his 
Bqjooni  at  Charleston :  ^^  Spent  all  the  morning  in  hearing  the  debates  of  the  House ;  had  an 
opportimity  of  hearing  the  best  speakers  in  the  province. 

"The  first  thing  done  at  the  meeting  of  the  House,  is  to  bring  the  mace,  a  very  superb  and 
elegant  one,  which  cost  ninety  guineas,  and  lay  it  on  the  table  before  the  speaker.  The  next 
thing  is  for  the  clerk  to  read  over,  in  a  very  audible  voice,  the  doings  of  the  preceding  day. 
The  speaker  is  robed  in  black,  and  has  a  very  large  wig  of  State,  when  he  goes  to  attend  the 
diair  (with  the  mace  borne  before  him)  on  the  delivery  of  speeches,  &c.  T.  Lynch,  Esq.,  spoke 
Bkeaman  of  sense  and  a  patriot;  with  dignity,  fire,  and  laconism.  Mr.  Gadsden  t  was  plain, 
bbrnt,  hot,  and  incorrect,  though  very  sensible.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  he  used  three  very 
ringnlar  expressions  for  a  member  of  parliament :  ^  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  governor  and 
eonncil  don't  see  fit  to  fall  in  with  us,  I  say,  let  the  general  duty,  law,  and  all  go  to  the  devil, 
ifr}  and  we  go  about  our  business.'  Parsons,  J.  Rutledge,  and  Chas.  Pinckney,  Sen.,  (the  three 
fet  lawyers  in  the  province)  spoke  on  the  occasion ;  the  two  last,  very  good  speakers.  The 
loemhers  of  the  House  all  sit  with  their  hats  on,  and  uncover  when  they  rise  to  speak.  They 
ire  not  confined  (at  least  they  do  not  confine  themselves)  to  any  one  place  to  speak  in.  The 
Bembers  conversed,  lolled,  and  chatted  much  like  a  friendly  Jovial  society  when  nothing  of  im- 
ortance  was  before  the  House ;  nay,  once  or  twice,  while  the  speaker  and  clerk  were  busy  in 
riting,  the  members  spoke  quite  loud  across  the  room  to  one  another — a  very  unparliamen- 
ry  appearance.  The  speaker  put  the  question  sitting ;  the  members  gave  their  votes  by  rising 
nn  their  seats ;  the  dissentients  did  not  rise." 

Mr.  Quincy  returned  to  Boston  during  the  summer  of  1778,  and  resumed  his  political  publi- 
tioiis.  Among  others,  he  published  his  ablest  pamphlet,  Ohsertations  <m  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
mtj  e&mmonly  called  the  ^^ Boston  Port  Bill^^^  with  Thoughts  on  Civil  Society  and  Standing 
rmU$.  This  work  drew  upon  him  the  literary  vengeance  of  the  ministerial  writers,  and  hv 
IS  threatened  with  harm  xmless  he  would  change  his  course  of  conduct.  To  an  anonymous 
iter  who  warned  him,  through  the  columns  of  the  Massachusetts  Gazette,  to  desist  from  the 
rt  he  was  taking  in  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  he  replied,  ^^The  danger  and  the  wrongs  of  my 
antry  are  to  me  equally  apparent.  In  all  my  public  exertions,  I  feel  a  sense  of  right  and 
ty,  tkat  not  only  satisfies  my  conscience,  but  inspires  my  zeal.  ♦  ♦  •<•  Threats  of  impend- 
l  danger,  communicated  by  persons  who  conceal  their  name  and  character,  ought  never  to 
ter  from  the  path  of  duty,  but  exciting  contempt  rather  than  fear,  they  will  determine  a  man 

spirit  to  proceed  with  new  vigor  and  energy,  in  his  public  conduct.  My  place  of  abode  is 
sU  known,  and  I  am  easily  found." 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  1774,  Mr.  Quincy  sailed  from  Salem  for  England,  where 
3  arrived  on  the  eighth  of  November.  His  correspondence  with  the  distinguished  patriots  of 
merica  at  that  period,  is  replete  with  the  highest  patriotism  and  self-denial.  His  letter  to 
Meph  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  of  December  17, 1774,  is  an  everlasting  evidence  of  his  heroic 

^  Th«  Joarnfll  of  this  Jonrnej  Is  pnblbhed  entire  In  tii*  Interesting  memoir  of  Josiah  Qoincy,  Jr.  written  by  hii  son. 
t  Christopher  Oadaden,  see  psge  118. 
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virtues.  After  reverting  to  the  condition  of  American  afffiirs  in  England,  he  oondndeB  thus: 
**Let  onr  conntrTmen  well  consider  how  mnch  a  British  ministry,  as  well  as  themselTes^  have 
at  stake.  No  arms,  no  arts,  no  plots,  or  conspiracies,  will  be  thought  nnlawfiil  we^xms.  Let 
them  look  all  around  them  and  be  on  their  guard  at  every  point.  The  blesstng  of  the  wiie  and 
the  prayers  of  the  pious,  universally  attend  you;  even  throughout  this  nation. 

'*My  dear  sir,  before  I  close  I  cannot  forbear  telling  you  that  I  look  to  my  oonntrymeii  with 
the  feelings  of  one,  who  verily  believes  they  must  yet  seal  their  faith  and  constancy  to  their 
liberties,  with  blood.  This  is  a  distressing  witness  indeed  I  But  hath  not  this  ever  been  the 
lot  of  humanity?  Hath  not  blood  and  treasure,  in  all  ages,  been  the  price  of  civil  liberty? 
Can  Americans  hope  a  reversal  of  the  laws  of  our  nature,  and  that  the  best  of  blessings  wiS  be 
obtained  and  secured  without  the  sharpest  trials?  Adieu,  my  friend,  my  heart  is  with  yon,  and 
whenever  my  countrymen  command,  my  person  shall  be  also." 

Having  decided  to  return  to  America,  Mr.  Quincy  left  England  on  the  sixteenth  of  Ifareb, 
1775.  Ilis  health  had  been  gradually  failing  since  he  left  his  home,  and  on  the  twenty-nxtb 
of  April,  within  sight  of  that  beloved  country  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  reach,  neither 
supported  by  the  kindness  of  friendship,  nor  cheered  by  the  voice  of  affection,  he  expired.* 
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This  production  was  written  by  Mr.  Quincy,  Certainly  such  politicians  have  little  studied  the 

and  published  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  of  the  volume  of  nature.    Anation  notas  yetentwdy 

third  of  October,  1768,  under  the  signature  of  r^r^rJ^S^rd'^S  ^^c& 

"  Hyperion."  t  to  a  proverb. 


"The  aggregated  judgment  of  the  common 
people,"  says  an   eminent  writer,   "  discerns 


After  what  has  been  said  and  wrote,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  npon  colony  affairs;  alter 
the  most  perspicuous  demonstration  of  the  iUe- 


most  truly  the  errors  of  government,  for  as  ^^^  ^„5  jif  |.  ^^  ^j^^  measures  pursued 
much  as  they  are  the  first  to  be  sure  to  smart  ^^^^^^  ^his  continent,  it  would  be  an  affront  to 
under  them.  In  tins  only  they  come  to  bo  short-    .P^  ,inr1pr«tnmlincr  f..  aff^mnt  «.«?«,,  fh^  w««f. 


sighted ;  that  tliough  they  know  the  diseases, 
they  understand  not  the  remedies,  and  though 
g0(Hl  patients  tliey  are  ill  physicians." 


the  understanding  to  attempt  setting  the  mat- 
ter in  a  clearer  point  of  view.  The  meanest 
capacity  must  perceive,  the  remotest  peasant 


y^niimu^^n.^in^:,  nie  lu  p nj.^Kmiis  j^^  ^j^^  ^^.jjjg  ^^  .Vmerica  must  fccL  the  conse- 
>>  liat  are  the  present  sentiments  of  the  mhab-  Quinces 
itants  of  North  Ainorica?  Discern  they  not  "^  jj^itlA  taxation,  suspensions  of  legisIatiiKN 
most  truly,  and  smart  they  not  most  severely  ^„j  gt„„^ji„  „„i^  J^^^^  ^^^  ^f^^^  ^ 
under  the  errors  of  Kovernmei.t?  The  disease  ^.j,;^,,  overshadow  the  Northern  world.  Hea- 
ls known  and  felt;  hut  where  IB  the  reme'ly,-  ^.^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ,j  constellation  of  virtue. 
where  is  the  physician  ?  For  the  people  to  ask  ^^^  l,,;^^  ^^h  with  redoubled  lustre  and  en- 
counsel  is  deemed  treasonable;  to  assemble  lighten  this  gloomy  hemisphere! 
themselves  to  consult,  is  denoin.nated  rebellion  <^jf  ^^„  tj,^^^  ,.^  „  ^^^^  ^^  .,  ^j^^  ^       f„ 

Thns  would  some  potentates  terrify  mankind  Americans  to  rouse  themwlves  and  exert  eW 

with  a  few  sonndin}?  tochnioal  expressions.    It  ^y^^]■^       jheir  all  is  at  a  hazard,  and  the  die 

has  been  found,  in  all  apes,  diffioii^  to  persuade  „f  f^^^      j,,^  doubtful!    In  vain lo  we  talk  of 

men,  by  the  most  refined  conrt-chicane  out  of  n,ap,a„i^ity  and  heroism;  in  vain  do  we  trace 

their  reason;   and  tyrants  have  ever  found  it  ^  j„pe„t  f„,m  the  worthies  of  the  earth,  if  we 

impo:.siblo  to  argue,  soothe,  or  frighten    the  inherit  not  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors.    Who  is 

common  people  out  of  their  feelings    It  is  truly  he,  who  boastetli  of  his  patriotism?    Has  he 

strange  to  hear  the  argiiments^  and  see  the  pa-  vanquished  luxury,  and  subdued  the  worldly 

rade  of  some  at  this  day.    One  would,  from  jj^  „f  ,,;,  j^p^^?    Is  he  not  yet  drinking  the 

their    ronduot^    hd    innnnAd     fi>    imnfrinft    tripv     *    . i^      i  ^        i      n*        .«  .      ^       . 


anity  of  his  heart,  and  deny 

caoy  of  a  debauched  palate,  let  him  lay  his 

*  The  life  of  Joidah  Quincy,  jr.,  wm  written  hy  his  son,    hand  upon  his  mouth,  and  his  month  in  the 

and  published  in  1825.    To  this  work  tho  editor  is  indebted    dust. 

for  tho  materials  of  tho  present  sketch.  Now  is  the  time  for  this  people  to  summon 

tSeo  the  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  page  18.  every  aid,  human  and  divine;  to  exhibit  every 
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monl  Yirtae,  and  call  forth  every  Christian 
gnoe.  The  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  the  inno- 
«nee  of  the  dove,  and  the  in^piditj  of  the 
fioD,  with  the  hlessing  of  Grod,  will  jet  save  us 
from  the  jaws  of  destruction. 

Where  is  the  boasted  liberty  of  Englishmen, 
if  property  may  be  disposed  of^  charters  sos- 
peodea,  assemblies  dissolved,  and  every  valued 
fi^t  timihilated,  at  the  uncontrollable  will  of 
neitemal  power?  Does  not  every  man,  who 
ftdt  one  ethereal  spark  yet  glowing  in  his 
botom,  find  his  indignation  kindle  at  the  bare 
faBigmation  of  such  wrongs?  What  would  be 
cv  sentiments  were  this  imagination  real- 
bed? 

IKd  tiie  blood  of  the  ancient  Britons  swell 
va  Teins,  did  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  in- 
hibit oar  breasts,  should  we  hesitate  a  moment 
fe  preferring  death  to  a  miserable  existence  in 
boDdnge?  Did  we  reflect  on  their  toils,  their 
dingers,  their  fiery  trials,  the  thought  would 
iupire  unconquerable  courage. 

Who  has  the  front  to  ask,  wherefore  do  you 
wmphdn  ?  Who  dares  assert  every  thing  worth 
fiTuig  for  is  not  lost  when  a  nation  is  enslaved  ? 
Are  not  pensioners,  stipendiaries,  and  salary 
Ben  (onknown  before),  hourly  multiplying  on 
V)  to  riot  in  the  spoils  of  miserable  America  ? 
DoeB  not  every  eastern  gale  waft  us  some  new 
ianet,  even  of  that  devouring  kind,  which  eat 
Bp  eTery  green  thins  ?  Is  not  the  bread  taken 
eat  of  the  children's  mouths,  and  given  unto 
the  dogs!  Are  not  our  estates  given  to  cor- 
npt  sjcophants,  without  a  design,  or  even  a 
pNtence  of  soliciting  our  assent,  and  our  lives 
pvtinto  the  hands  of  those  whose  tender  mer- 
ges are  cruelties  ?  Has  not  an  authority  in  a 
ii<int  land,  in  the  most  public  manner,  pro- 
toied  a  right  of  disposing  of  the  all  of  Ameri- 
ttns!  In  short,  what  have  we  to  lose — what 
!*▼«  we  to  fear  ?  Are  not  our  distresses  more 
^  we  can  bear ;  and  to  finish  all,  are  not  our 
^^tiee,  m  a  time  of  profound  peace,  filled  with 
>tandu^  armies,  to  preclude  us  from  that  last 
folace  of  the  wretched — to  open  their  mouths 
in  complaint,  and  send  forth  their  cries  in  bit- 
^nnesB  of  heart? 

But  IB  there  no  ray  of  hope  ?  Is  not  Great 
Britain  inhabited  by  the  children  of  those  re- 
"towned  barons  who  waded  through  seas  of 
crimson  gore  to  establish  their  liberty;  and 
Jill  they  not  allow  us,  their  fellow-men,  to  en- 
j<7thAt  freedom  which  we  claim  from  nature, 
which  is  confirmed  by  our  constitution,  and 
which  they  pretend  so  highly  to  value  ?  Were 
fc  tyrant  to  conquer  us,  the  chains  of  slavery, 
'hen  opposition  should  become  useless,  might 


be  supportable ;  but  to  be  shackled  by  English- 
men,— ^by  our  equals, — ^is  not  to  be  borne ! 

By  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  we  earn  the  little 
we  possess :  from  nature  we  derive  the  conmion 
rights  of  man — and  by  charter  we  claim  the 
liberties  of  Britons  1  Shall  we,  dare  we,  pusil- 
lanimously  surrender  our  birthright?  Is  the 
obligation  to  our  fathers  discharged — ^is  the 
debt  we  owe  posterity  paid  ?  Answer  me,  thou 
coward,  who  hidest  Uiyself  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
If  there  is  no  reward  in  this  life,  no  prize  of 
glory  in  the  next,  capable  of  animating  thy 
dastard  soul:  think  and  tremble,  ^ou  mis- 
creant, at  the  whips  and  stripes  thy  master 
shall  lash  thee  with  on  earth — and  the  flames 
and  scorpions  thy  second  master  shall  torment 
thee  with  hereafter  1 

Oh,  my  countrymen  I  what  will  our  children 
say,  when  they  read  the  hbtory  of  tliese  times, 
should  they  find  we  tamely  gave  away,  without 
one  noble  struggle,  the  most  inv^uable  of 
earthly  blessings?  As  they  drag  the  galling 
chain,  will  they  not  execrate  us  ?  If  we  have 
any  respect  for  things  sacred;  any  regard  to 
the  dearest  treasure  on  earth — if  we  have  one 
tender  sentiment  for  posterity;  if  we  would 
not  be  despised  by  the  whole  world — let  us,  in 
the  most  open,  solemn  manner,  and  with  deter- 
mined fortitude,  swear  we  will  die,  if  we  cannot 
live  freemen  I 

Be  not  lulled,  my  countrymen,  with  vain  im- 
aginations, or  idle  fancies.  To  hope  for  the 
protection  of  heaven,  without  doing  our  duty, 
and  exerting  ourselves  as  becomes  men,  is  to 
mock  the  Deity.  Wherefore  had  man  his  rea- 
son, if  it  were  not  to  direct  him  ?  Wherefore 
his  strength,  if  it  be  not  his  protection  ?  To 
banish  folly  and  luxury,  correct  vice  and  im- 
morality, and  stand  immovable  in  the  freedom 
in  which  we  are  free  indeed,  is  eminently  the 
duty  of  each  individual,  at  this  day.  When 
this  is  done,  we  may  rationally  hope  for  an  an- 
swer to  our  prayers  ;  for  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,  and  the  invincible  armor  of  the  Almighty. 

However  righteous  our  cause,  we  cannot,  in 
this  period  of  the  world,  expect  a  miraculous 
salvation.  Ileaven  will  undoubtedly  assist  us, 
if  wo  act  like  men ;  but  to  expect  protection 
from  above,  while  we  are  enervated  by  luxury, 
and  slothful  in  the  exertion  of  those  abilities 
with  which  we  are  endued,  is  an  expectation 
vain  and  foolish.  Witli  tlie  smiles  of  Heaven, 
virtue,  unanimity,  and  firmness,  will  ensure 
success.  While  we  have  equity,  justice  and 
God  on  our  side,  tyranny,  spiritual  or  temporal, 
shall  never  ride  triumphant  in  a  land  inhabited 
by  Englishmen. 
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JOSIAH  QUmOY,  JR. 


SPEECH  IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  SOLDIEBS. 


Mr.  Qaincy  was  associated  with  John  Adams 
as  connsel  for  the  defence,  at  the  trial  of  Wil- 
liam Wecms,  James  Hartigan,  and  others,  sol- 
diers in  his  Majesty's  twenty-ninth  regiment, 
for  tho  murder  of  Crispus  Attacks,  Samuel 
Gray,  and  otliers,  on  Monday  evening,  the  fifth 
of  March,  1770.*  The  following  is  his  speech, 
taken  from  a  report  of  the  trial  published  in 
Boston,  in  1770. 

Mat  rr  please  Torn  Honors,  and  tou.  Gen- 
tlemen OF  TDE  JuBT  I — The  prisoners  at  tho 
bar,  stand  indicted  for  the  murder  of  five  of 
his  Majesty's  liege  sublects,  as  set  forth  in  the 
several  indictments  which  have  been  read  to 
you:  the  persons  slain,  these  indictments  set 
forth,  as  ''  being  in  the  peace  of  God,  and  our 
lord  the  King,"  at  the  time  of  the  mortal  wounds 
given. 

To  these  indictments,  the  prisoners  have 
severally  pleaded  not  guilty ;  and  for  their  trial 
have  put  themselves  on  God  and  their  country ; 
which  country  you  are.  And  by  their  pleas, 
thus  severally  X)leaded,  they  are  to  stand  or  fall, 
by  the  evidence  which  shall  respectively  apply 
to  them. 

By  their  plea  of  not  guilty,  they  throw  the 
burden  of  proof^  as  to  the  fact  of  killing,  upon 
the  Crown ;  but,  upon  which  being  proved,  the 
matters  they  allege  to  justify,  excuj*e,  or  ex- 
tenuate, must  be  adduced  by  them  and  sup- 
ported by  lejial  evidence.  The  truth  of  the 
facts  they  may  thus  allege,  is  your  sole  and  un- 
doubted j)rovince  to  determine ;  but  upon  a 
supposition  that  those  facts  shall  appear  to  your 
satisfaction  in  the  manner  we  allejre,  the  grand 
question  then  to  be  determined,  will  be — 
whether  such  matters  so  ])roved,  do  in  law  ex- 
tenuate, excuse,  or  justify.  The  decision  of 
this  question  belongs  to  ancUher  deimrtment, 
namely  tho  court.  This  is  law  so  well  known 
and  acknowledjred,  that  I  shall  not  now  detain 
you  by  a  recital  of  authorities,  but  only  refer' 
to  Judge  Foster's  Crown  Law,  where  this  point 
is  treated  with  precision,  and  fixed  beyond 
controversy.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however, 
to  assure  you,  that  as  certain  as  the  cognizance 
of  facts  is  within  your  jurisdiction,  as  certain 
does  the  law  resulting  from  these  facts  in  cases 
of  the  present  kind,  seem  to  reside  solely  in  the 
court:  unless  cases,  where  juries,  under  the 
direction  of  the  court,  give  general  verdicts, 
may  be  denominated  exceptions. 

1  take  it,  thai,  in  the  cause  now  before  us,  it 
will  not  be  contested  that  five  persons  were  un- 
fortunately killed,  at  the  time  the  indictments 
charge ;   and  this  case  will  naturally  enough 

*  8«o  John  Adams's  9i>oech  in  the  Bame  caubc,  at  page  285; 
•Im  notes  at  pages  GO,  and  285,  anU. 


divide  itself  into  three  main  divisioDS  of  en- 
quiry. 

1.  Whether  any  homicide  was  committed  t 

2.  By  whom  was  it  committed  t 

3.  Is  there  any  thing  appearing  in  eTidenot 
which  will  justify,  excuse,  or  extenuate  rach 
homicide,  by  reducing  it  to  that  species  of 
offence,  called  manslaughter  t 

Before  we  enter  upon  these  inoniries,  pennit 
me,  gentlemen,  to  remind  yon  of  tne  importanoe 
of  this  trial,  as  it  relates  to  the  prisoners.  It  is 
for  their  lives  I  If  we  consider  the  nnmber  of 
persons  now  on  trial,  joined  with,  manj  other 
circumstances  which  might  be  mentioiied,  it  is 
by  far  the  most  important^  this  coontiy  ever 
saw. 

Eemember  the  ties  you  are  under  to  tlie 
prisoners,  and  even  to  yonraelyes^  The  eyes 
of  all  are  upon  you.  Patience  in  hearing  thb 
cause,  is  an  essential  reqaisite;  candor  and 
caution  are  no  less  essential.  It  is  tedioos  and 
painful  to  attend  so  lengthy  a  trial ;  bat  re- 
member the  time  which  has  been  taken  np  by 
the  Grown  in  the  opening.  By  every  bond  of 
humanity  and  justice,  we  claim  an  eqnal  Indnl- 
gence;  nay,  it  is  of  hi|i^  importance  to  jonr 
countiy  tliat  nothing  should  appear  on  this 
trial,  to  impeach  our  justice  or  stain  oar  hu- 
manity. 

And  here  let  me  remind  yon  of  a  notioiL 
which  has  certainly  been  too  preyalent,  and 
guard  you  against  its  baneful  influence.  An 
opinion  has  been  enteriained  by  many  among 
us,  that  the  life  of  a  soldier  was  of  very  little 
value ;  of  much  less  value  than  others  of  the 
community.  The  law,  gentlemen,  knows  no 
such  distinction ; — ^the  life  of  a  soldier  is  view- 
ed by  the  equal  eye  of  the  law,  as  estimable  is 
the  life  of  any  other  citizen. 

I  cannot  any  other  way  account  for  what  I 
mention,  but  by  supposmg  that  the  IndigenM 
and  poverty  of  a  soldier, — ^the  toils  of  his  life,— 
tho  severity  of  discipline  to  which  he  is  expos- 
ed,— the  precarious  tenure  by  which  he  is  gen- 
erally thought  to  hold  his  life,  in  the  summazy 
decisions  of  a  court  martial,  have  conspired  to 
propagate  a  sentiment  of  this  kind :  but  a  little 
attention  to  the  human  heart  will  dissipate  this 
notion. 

Tho  soldier  takes  his  choice,  Hke  all  others, 
of  his  course  of  life ; — ^he  has  an  equal  right 
with  you  or  me  so  to  do.  It  is  best  we  shimld 
not  ail  think  alike.  Habit  makes  all  things 
agreeable.  AVhat  at  first  was  irksome,  soon 
becomes  pleasing.  But  does  experience  teach 
that  misery  begets  in  general  an  hatred  of  life! 
By  no  means ;  we  all  reluct  at  death,  we  lon^ 
fL>r  one  short  space  more — ^we  grasp,  with  anx- 
ious solicitude  even  after  a  wretched  existence. 
(rod  and  nature  has  implanted  this  love  of  life. 
Expel,  therefore,  from  your  breasts  an  opinion 
so  unwarrantable  by  any  law,  human  or  divine; 
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t  anj  thing  so  ii\jarioas  to  the  prisoners, 
ralud  life  as  mach  as  you;  let  not  any 
BO  repugnant  to  aU  jostice,  have  an  infln- 
Q  this  triaL  The  reputation  of  the  coun- 
pends  much  on  your  conduct,  gentlemen, 
lay  I  not  add,  justice  calls  aloud  for  can- 
i  hearing,  and  impartiality  in  deciding 
Rose,  which  has  perhaps  too  much  en- 
d  our  affections, — and  I  speak  for  one, 
ich  excited  our  passions, 
hw  by  which  the  prisoners  are  to  be 
is  a  law  of  mercy, — a  law  applying  to 
—a  law.  Judge  Blackstone  will  tell  us, 
led  in  principles  that  are  permanent,  uni- 
md  universal,  always  conformable  to  the 
B  of  humanity,  and  the  indelible  rights 
kind."* 

'  ought  we  aU,  who  are  to  bear  a  part 
day,  to  aim  at  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
les  of  this  law, — ^how  ought  we  all  to 
utterly  eradicating  every  undue  bias  of 
Igment, — ^a  bias  subversive  of  all  justice 
manity. 

^ber  opinion  equally  foreign  to  truth  and 
18  been  adopted  by  many, 
as  been  thought  that  no  possible  case 
happen,  in  which  a  soldier  could  fire, 
t  the  aid  of  a  civil  magistrate.  This  is 
t  mistake, — a  very  unhappy  mistake  in- 
One,  I  am  afraid,  that  had  its  influence 
fatal  night,  which  we  all  lament.  The 
to  the  present  point,  puts  the  citizen 
dier  under  equal  restraint.  What  will 
and  mitigate  the  action  of  the  one,  will 
same  to  the  other.  Let  us  bear  this  in- 
y  in  mind,  in  examining  the  evidence. 
fore  we  proceed  to  this  examination,  let 
3  a  transient  view  of  some  occurrences 
ng  and  subsequent  to  the  melancholy 
March. 

it  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  it  is  well 
,  certain  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
Parliament  which  gave  a  general  alarm 
continent.  Measures  were  alternately 
n  Great  Britain,  that  awakened  jealousy, 
dent,  fortitude  and  vigilance.  Afi*airs 
led  long  fluctuating.  A  sentiment  nni- 
f  prevailed,  that  our  dearest  rights  were 
L  It  is  not  our  business  here  to  inquire 
ig  these  delicate  points.  These  are  con- 
nta,  which,  however  nteresting  or  im- 
;  in  themselves,  we  must  keep  far  away 
Sf  when  in  a  court  of  law.  It  poisons 
,  when  politics  tinctures  its  current. 
)d  not  inform  you,  how  the  tide  rose,  as 
advancing  towards  the  present  times. 
neral  attention  became  more  and  more 
—people  became  more  alike  in  opin- 
1  practice.  A  vast  majority  thought  all 
18  dear  was  at  stake — sentiments  of  lib- 
property  —  ignominious  bondage  —  all 
«  to  increase  the  ferment.  At  this  pe- 
le  troops  land.  Let  us  here  pause  and 
le  citizen  and  soldier. 

*  See.  4, 18,  e^p.  & 
VOL.  L — 22 


The  causes  of  grievance  being  thus  spread 
far  and  wide,  the  inhabitants  viewed  the  sol- 
diery as  called  in,  foreign  from  their  prime  in- 
stitution, to  force  ob^ience  to  acts,  which 
were  in  general  deemed  subversive  of  natural 
as  well  as  constitutional  freedom.  With  r^^ard 
to  the  universal  prevalence  of  ideas  of  this  kind, 
it  does  not  fall  witlun  our  present  plan,  to  give 
you  direct,  positive  evidence.  It  would  be  too 
foreign  to  uie  present  issue,  though  pertinent 
enough,  when  considered  as  a  clue  to  springs 
and  motives  of  action,  and  as  an  additional  aid 
to  form  a  just  judgment  in  our  present  enouiry. 
You,  gentlemen,  who  come  from  tiie  boay  of 
the  county,  are  presumed  to  know  these  facta, 
if  they  are  true ;  nay,  their  notoriety  must  be 
such,  provided  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  con- 
jecture, tliat  the  justice  of  my  observation  on 
this  matter  must  be  certainly  confirmed  by  your 
own  experience.  I  presume  not  in  this  or  any 
other  matter  of  fact,  to  prescribe  to  you;  if 
these  sentiments  are  wrong,  they  ought  to  have 
no  influence ;  if  right,  they  ought  certainly  to 
have  their  due  weight. 

I  say,  gentlemen,  and  I  appeal  to  you  for  the 
truth  of  what  I  say,  that  many  on  this  conti- 
nent viewed  their  chains  as  already  forged; 
they  saw  fetters  as  prepared,  they  beheld  the 
soldiers  as  fastoning  and  riveting  for  ages,  the 
shackles  of  their  bondage.  With  the  justness 
of  these  apprehensions,  you  and  I  have  nothing 
to  do  in  this  place.  Disquisitions  of  this  sort 
are  for  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Council ; 
they  are  for  statesmen  and  politicians,  who  take 
a  latitude  in  thoughts  and  actions;  but  we, 
gentlemen,  are  confined  in  our  excursions  by 
the  rigid  rules  of  law.  Upon  the  real,  actual 
existence  of  these  apprehensions  in  the  com- 
munity, we  may  judge — they  are  facts,  falling 
properly  within  our  cognizance — and  hitherto 
may  we  go,  but  not  further.  It  is  my  duty, 
and  I  ought  to  impress  it  on  your  minds  and 
you,  gentlemen,  ought  to  retain  the  impression. 
You  are  to  determine  on  the  facts  coming  to 
your  knowledge, — you  are  to  think,  judge,  and 
act  as  jurymen,  and  not  as  statesmen. 

Matters  being  thus  circumstanced,  what  might 
be  expected  ?  No  room  was  left  for  cordiality 
and  friendship.  Discontent  was  seated  on  al- 
most every  brow.  Instead  of  that  hospitality, 
that  the  soldier  thought  himself  entitled  to, 
scorn,  contempt,  and  silent  murmurs  were  his 
reception.  Almost  every  countenance  lowered 
with  a  discontented  gloom,  and  scarce  an  eye 
but  fiashed  indignant  fire. 

Turn  and  contemplate  the  camp.  Do  we  find 
a  more  favorable  appearance  ? 

The  soldier  had  his  feelings,  his  sentiments, 
and  his  characteristic  passions  also.  The  con- 
stitution of  our  government  has  provided  a 
stimulus  for  his  affections.  The  pride  of  con- 
scious virtue,  the  sense  of  valor,  the  point  of 
honor. 

The  law  had  taught  him  to  think  favorably 
of  himself;  had  taught  him  to  consider  him- 
self as  peculiarly  appointed  for  the  sr^eguard 
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and  defence  of  his  conutrj.^  He  had  lieard 
tJiat  he  put  not  off  the  citizen,  when  he  entered 
the  camp ;  but  because  he  was  a  citizen  and 
wished  to  continue  so,  he  made  himself  for  a 
while  a  soldier. 

How  stinging  was  it  to  be  stigmatized  as  the 
instrument  of  tyranny  and  oppression?  How 
exasperating  to  be  viewed  as  aiding  to  enthrall 
his  country  ?  He  felt  his  heart  glow  with  an 
ardor  which  he  took  for  a  love  of  liberty  and 
his  country,  and  had  fonned  to  himself  no  de- 
sign fatal  to  its  privileges.  He  recollected,  no 
doubt,  that  ho  had  heretofore  exposed  himself 
for  its  service.  He  had  bared  his  bosom  in  do- 
fence  of  his  native  soil,  and  as  yet  felt  the  smart 
of  wounds  rec4»ived  in  conflict  for  his  king  and 
country.  Could  that  spirit  which  had  braved 
the  shafts  of  foreign  battle  brook  the  keener 
wounds  of  civil  contest?  The  arrows  which 
now  pierced  him,  pierced  as  deep,  and  rankled 
more,  than  those  of  fonner  times.  Is  it  rational 
to  imagine  much  harmony  could  long  exist? 
We  must  take  human  nature  as  wo  find  it,  and 
not  vainly  imagine  that  all  things  are  to  become 
new  at  such  a  crisis. 

There  is  an  order  of  men  in  every  common- 
wealth who  never  reason,  but  always  act  from 
feeling.  That  their  rights  and  liberties  were 
filched  away,  one  after  another,  tiiey  had  often 
been  told.  Tltey  had  been  taught  by  those 
whom  they  believed,  that  the  axe  was  now  laid 
to  the  root  of  the  tree  and  one  more  stroke 
completed  its  foil.  It  was  in  vain  to  exx>ect  to 
silence  or  subdue  these  emotions  by  reasons, 
soothings,  or  dangers.  A  belief,  that  notliing 
could  be  worse  than  the  calamities  which 
seemed  inevitable,  had  extended  itself  on 
all  Hides,  and  arguments  drawn  from  such 
sources  liad  little  influence.  Each  day  gave 
rise  to  new  occurrences,  which  increased  ani- 
mosities. IIca^t-burnin^^s  heats,  and  bicker- 
ings became  more  and  more  extensive.  Recip- 
rocal insults  soured  the  temper,  mutual  injuries 
embittered  tlie  passions. 

Can  we  wonder  that,  wlten  every  thing  tended 
to  some  inij)ortant  action,  the  period  so  soon 
arrived?  Will  not  our  wonder  be  increased  to 
find  the  crisis  no  sooner  taking  place,  when  so 
many  circumstances  unit<'d  to  mtsten  its  ap- 
proach ?  To  use  an  illusion  somewhat  homely, 
may  we  not  wonder  that  the  acid  and  the  alcali 
did  not  sooner  fenncnt? 

A  thought  here  imperceptibly  forces  itself  on 
our  minds,  and  we  are  led  to  be  astonished  that 
persons  so  discordant  in  opinion,  so  opposite  in 
views,  attachments  and  connections,  should  be 
stationed  to^'cther.  But  here,  gentlemen,  we 
must  stop.  If  we  pursue  this  inquiry  at  this 
time,  and  in  this  place,  we  shall  be  in  danger 
of  doing  great  injustice.  AVe  shall  get  beyond 
our  limits.  The  right  of  (piartering  troops  in 
this  province  must  be  discussed  at  a  diflerent 
tribunal.  The  constitutional  legality,  the  pro- 
priety, the  exjKMliency  of  their  appointment  are 

*  8«e  BlackBtone't  Cummeotarlcs,  vol.  1,  p.  407. 


questions  of  State,  not  to  be  determined^  nor 
even  agitated  by  us  in  this  court.  It  is  enon^ 
for  us 'S  the  law  takes  notice  of  tibem  when  tbns 
stationed ;  if  it  warrants  their  conUnoanoe ;  if 
it  protects  them  in  their  quarters.  They  wero 
sent  hero  by  that  authority  which  onr  laws 
know ;  tliey  were  quartered  here,  as  I  take  it, 
agreeable  to  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament; 
they  were  ordered  here  by  yonr  sovereign,  and 
mine.  I  expect,  hereafter,  to  be  more  particii- 
lar  on  this  head. 

Let  me  here  take  a  method  very  common 
with  another  order  of  men.  Let  me  remind 
you  of  what  is  not  your  duty. 

Gentlemen,  great  pains  have  been  taken  by 
diflerent  men,  with  very  different  views,  to  in- 
volve the  character,  the  conduct,  and  repntatioa 
of  the  town  of  Boston  in  the  present  issoe. 
Boston,  and  its  inhabitants,  have  no  more  to 
do  with  this  cause  than  you  or  any  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Yon  are,  therefore^ 
by  no  means  to  blend  two  things,  so  essentiiDy 
diflerent  as  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  this  town, 
and  the  prisoners,  together.  The  inhabitants 
of  Boston,  by  no  rules  of  law,  justice,  or  com- 
mon sense,  can  be  supposed  answerable  for  the 
ui\justifiable  conduct  of  a  few  individoals,  hutaly 
assembled  in  the  streets.  Every  popolons  city, 
in  like  circumstances,  would  be  liable  to  similar 
commotions,  if  not  worse.  No  rational  or  honest 
man  wiU  form  any  worse  opinion  of  this  metropo- 
lis, for  the  transactions  of  that  melancholy  niftit 
Who  can,  who  will,  unnecessarily  interest  them- 
selves to  justify  the  rude  behavior  of  a  mixed 
and  ungovernable  multitude  ?  May  I  not  appeal 
to  you,  and  all  who  have  heard  this  trial,  thus 
far,  that  things  already  wear  a  different  aspect 
from  what  we  have  been  heretofore  taught  to 
expect?  Had  any  one  told  you  somq  weeks 
0^0,  that  the  evidence  on  the  crown  side  would 
have  appeared  in  its  present  light,  would  yoa 
have  believed  it?  Can  anyone  think  it  his 
duty  to  espouse  the  part  acted  by  those  assem- 
bled in  King  street  ?  I  think  n(»t ;  but  lest  my 
opinion  should  not  have  any  weiglit,  let  me  re- 
mind you  of  an  author,  whom  I  trust  and  wish 
in  the  hands  of  all  of  you.  One  whom  I  tnut 
you  will  credit.  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  love 
and  revere  him.  I  wish  his  sentiments  were 
engraven  in  indelible  characters  on  your  heart. 
You  will  not  suspect  him  of  being  unfriendly 
to  liberty,  if  this  cause  and  its  event  must  i 
all  liazards,  be  held  as  interwoven  with  a  mat- 
ter so  foreign  to  it.  I  allude  to  the  third  letter 
of  the  Farmer  of  Pennsylvania,*  to  his  country- 
men. "The  cause  of  liberty,"  says  that  greit 
and  good  writer,  "is  a  cause  of  too  much  dig- 
nity, to  bo  sullied  by  turbulence  and  turnup 
It  ought  to  be  maintained  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  her  nature.  Those  who  engage  in  it  should 
breathe  a  sedate,  yet  fervent  spirit, — animating 
them  to  actions  of  prudence,  justice,  modesty, 
bravery,  humanity,  and  magnanimity." 

AVhat  has  then  transpircil  on  this  trial,  savor- 

*  John  Dickinson,  ace  p«g«  STS. 
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ing  of  an  J  these  viitaes?  Was  it  justice,  or 
InBttity  to  attack,  insult,  ridicule,  and  abuse 
lOD^e  sentinel  on  his  post?  Was  it  either 
nodest,  brave,  or  magnanimous  to  rush  upon 
tbe  points  of  fixed  bayonets,  and  trifle,  vapor, 
ad  proToke  at  the  very  mouths  of  loaded  mus- 
hm  It  may  be  brutal  rage  or  wanton  rash- 
mm,  but  not  surely  any  true  magnanimity. 

**I  hope,"  says  the  same  eminent  writer, 
«]Bj  dear  countrymen,  that  you  will,  in  every 
odkmj,  be  upon  your  guard  agidnst  those  who. 
It  any  time,  endeavor  to  stir  you  up  under  pre- 
teneesof  patriotism,  to  any  measures  disrespect- 
M  to  your  sovereign,  and  our  mother  country." 

BjOas,  it  should  seem  as  though  the  Farmer 
aerer  expected  any  period  would  arrive,  when 
ndi  measures  would  be  warrantable.  Now, 
vbit  more  disrespectful  to  our  parent  country, 
ftu  to  treat  with  contempt  a  body  of  men 
ititiQned,  most  certainly,  by  the  consent  of  her 
mieme  legislative,  the  Parliament  of  Britain  ? 
mmt  more  disrespectful  of  our  common  sove- 
nign  than  to  assume  the  sword  of  justice,  and 
beeome  the  avengers  of  either  public  or  private 
viQDgs?  Though  the  soldiers,  who  appeared 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  in  Cornhill, 
aeled  like  barbarians  and  savages,  they  had 
Mw  retired  and  were  confined  in  their  bar- 
neb;  what  though  an  impertinent  boy  had 
VMived  unjustifiable  correction  from  the  sen- 
tinel, the  boy  and  the  persons  in  Cornhill  must 
bate  recourse  only  to  the  law  for  their  redress. 
CoQitB  of  law  are  styled  "  vindices  injuriarum," 
fte  tvengers  of  ii^uries,  and  none  others  are  to 
imae  iMs  prerogative.  The  law  erects  itself 
M  the  supreme  dernier  resort  in  all  complaints 
cf wrongs;  and  nothing  could  more  essentially 
up  oor  most  important  interests  than  any 
eotntenanoe  to  such  dangerous  encroachments 
OQ  the  domains  of  municipal  justice. 

But^  finally,  to  finish  with  the  justly  celebra- 
ted Fanner — "  hot,  rash,  disorderly  proceedings 
injure  the  reputation  of  a  people  as  to  wisdom, 
vior  and  virtue,  without  procuring  the  least 
benent"  Thus  have  you  the  sense  of  this  great 
•Bthority  with  us.  And  let  me  ask  all  those 
▼bo  have  thought  the  cause  of  their  country 
wonected  with  the  agents  of  the  assembly  in 
Bug  street,  whether  the  proceedings  of  that 
vibi^py  night  were  hot,  rash,  or  disorderly? 
If  they  were,  have  they  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
^  great  friend  of  liberty,  iinured  our  reputa- 
to  as  to  wisdom,  valor,  and  virtue,  and  that 
too,  without  procuring  the  least  benefit  ?  Who 
tten  would  sacrifice  his  judgment  and  his  integ- 
li^  to  vindicate  such  proceedings  ? 

To  what  purposes  the  soldiers  were  sent; 
blether  it  was  a  step  warranted  by  sound 
policy  or  not,  we  shall  not  inquire ;  we  are  to 
Qoosider  the  troops  not  as  the  instruments  for 
J»reBting  our  rights,  but  as  fellow-citizens,  who 
being  to  be  tried  by  a  law,  extending  to  every 
indiridnal,  daim  a  part  in  its  benefits,  its  pri- 
Hlcjges,  its  mercy.  We  must  steel  ourselves 
i^unst  passiona,  which  contaminate  the  foun- 
ains  of  justice.    We  ought  to  recollect  that 


our  present  decisions  will  be  scanned  perhaps 
through  all  Europe.  We  must  not  forget  that 
we  ourselves  will  have  a  reflective  hour — an 
hour,  in  which  we  shall  view  things  through  a 
dififerent  medium — when  the  pulse  will  no  lon- 
ger beat  with  the  tumults  of  the  day — when 
Uie  conscious  pang  of  having  betrayed  trutii, 
justice,  and  integrity,  shall  bite  like  a  serpent 
and  sting  like  an  adder. 

Consider,  gentlemen,  the  danger  which  you 
and  all  of  us  are  in,  of  beingled  away  by  our 
aflections  and  attachments.  We  have  seen  the 
blood  of  our  fellow  men  flowing  in  the  streets. 
We  have  been  told  that  this  blood  was  wrong- 
fully shed.  That  is  now  the  point  in  issue. 
But  let  it  be  borne  deep  upon  our  minds,  that 
the  prisoners  are  to  be  condemned  by  the  evi- 
dence here  in  court  produced  against  them,  and 
by  nothing  else.  Matters  heard  or  seen  abroad 
are  to  have  no  weight :  in  general  they  under- 
mine the  pillars  of  justice  and  truth.  It  has 
been  our  misfortune,  that  a  system  of  evidence 
has  appeared  in  the  world  against  us.  It  is  not 
our  business  to  blame  any  one  for  this.  It  is 
our  misfortune,  I  say.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  we  were  not  present  to  cross-exam- 
ine :  and  the  danger  which  results  from  having 
this  publication  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
to  pass  upon  our  lives,  ought  to  be  guarded 
against.  We  say  we  are  innocent  by  our  plea, 
and  are  not  to  be  denounced  guilty  upon  a  new 
species  of  evidence  unknown  in  the  English 
system  of  criminal  law. 

But  as  though  a  series  of  ex  parte  evidence 
was  not  enough,  all  the  colors  of  the  canvas 
have  been  touched  in  order  to  freshen  the 
wounds,  and  by  a  transport  of  imagination,  we 
are  made  present  at  the  scone  of  action.  The 
prints  exhibited  in  our  houses  have  added  wings 
to  fancy,  and  in  the  fervor  of  our  zeal,  reason  is 
in  hazard  of  being  lost.  For,  as  was  elegantly 
expressed  by  a  learned  gentleman  at  the  late 
trial,  "  The  passions  of  man,  nay,  his  very  im- 
aginations are  contagious."  The  pomp  of  fu- 
neral, the  horrors  of  death,  have  been  so  de- 
lineated, as  to  give  a  spring  to  our  ideas,  and 
inspire  a  glow  incompatible  with  sound,  delib- 
erative judgment.  In  this  situation  every  pas- 
sion has  alternately  been  predominant.  They 
have,  each  in  its  turn,  subsided  in  degree,  and 
they  have  sometimes  given  place  to  despon- 
dence, grief,  and  sorrow.  Uow  careful  should 
we  be  that  we  do  not  mistake  the  impressions 
of  gloom  and  melancholy  for  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  truth.  How  careful,  lest  homo 
away  by  a  torrent  of  passion,  we  make  ship- 
wreck of  conscience. 

Perhaps  you  may  be  told,  gentlemen,  as  I 
remember  it  was  said  at  the  late  trial,  that 
passions  were  like  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
sea — the  highest  tides  always  producing  the 
lowest  ebbs.  But  let  it  be  noticed  that  the  tide 
in  our  political  ocean  has  yet  never  turned; 
certainly  the  current  has  never  set  towards  the 
opposite  quarter.  However  similes  may  iUus- 
trate,  they  never  go  for  proof.    Though  I  be- 
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lieve  that  it  will  be  found,  that  if  the  tide  of 
resentment  has  not  risen  of  late,  it  has  been 
because  it  has  reached  the  summit.  In  the 
same  mode  of  phraseology,  if  so  homely  an  ex- 
pression may  be  used,  perhaps,  as  the  seamen 
say,  it  has  been  high- water  slack;  bnt  I  am 
satisfied  the  current  has  not  yet  altered  its 
course  in  favor  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar. 

Many  things  yet  exist,  sufficient  to  keep  alive 
the  glow  of  indignation.  I  have  aimed  at 
securing  you  against  the  catching  flame.  I 
have  endeavored  to  discharge  my  duty  in  this 
respect.  What  success  will  follow  these  en- 
deavors, depends  on  you,  gentlemen.  If  being 
told  of  your  danger  will  not  produce  caution, 
nothing  will.  If  you  are  determined  in  opinion, 
it  is  in  vain  to  say  more ;  but  if  you  are  zealous 
inquirers  after  truth,  if  you  are  willing  to  hear 
with  impartiality — ^to  examine  and  judge  for 
yourselves — enough  has  been  said  to  apprise 
you  of  those  avenues,  at  which  the  enemies  of 
truth  and  Justice  are  most  likely  to  enter,  and 
most  easily  to  beset  you. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury :  I  shall  now  for  argu- 
ment's sake  only,  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
fact  of  killing  had  been  proved  upon  all  the 
prisoners:  you  are  sensible  this  is  not  really 
true ;  for  as  to  this  point  there  are  several  of 
the  prisoners,  upon  wnom  this  fact  is  not  fixed. 
But  as  I  shall  hereafter  take  occasion  to  con- 
sider the  distinct  case  of  each  prisoner,  as  he  is 
affected  by  tlio  evidence,  I  at  present  choose  to 
avoid  confusion,  and  apply  myself  to  the  full 
strength  of  the  crown ;  and,  upon  a  supposition 
that  all  the  prisoners  were  answerable  for  the 
act  of  any  one,  see  how  the  prisoners  are 
chargeable  by  the  evidence  already  offered,  with 
the  crime  of  murder;  or  rather  endeavor  to 
point  out  to  you  those  facts,  appearing  by  the 
evidence  on  the  crown  side,  which  will  amount 
in  law  to  a  justification,  an  excuse,  or,  at  least, 
an  extenuation  of  their  oftence.  For  we  say, 
that  give  the  evidence  for  the  king  its  full  scope 
and  force,  and  our  offence  is  reduced  at  least  to 
manslaughter;  in  which  case  wo  claim  the 
privilege  of  that  law,  by  the  sentence  of  which, 
if  guilty,  we  must  suffer  the  pa^jis  of  death — a 
privilege  wo  can  never  again  claim — a  privi- 
lege that  by  no  means  implies  exemption  from 
all  punishment :  the  offender  becomes  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  a  year — ^incurs  a  forfeiture  of 
all  goods  and  chattels ;  and,  till  he  receives  the 
judgments  of  law,  is  to  all  intents  a  felon,  sub- 
ject to  all  disabilities  and  other  incidents  of  a 
felon.  Without  taking  up  time  in  attending 
and  discussing  points,  no  way  pertinent  to  the 
present  issue,  without  a  tedious  recapitulation 
of  circumstances,  with  which,  I  take  it^,  we  have 
no  more  concern  than  either  of  you  gentlemen  ; 
I  say,  passing  over  all  these  matters  as  foreign 
to  this  trial,  let  us  state  evidence  appearing 
even  from  the  crown  witnesses. 

These  witnesses,  whoso  testimony  I  shall  not 
consider  in  the  order  they  were  produced,  in- 
form you  that,  in  the  former  part  of  the  evening 
a  number  of  soldiers  rushed  from  some  of  the 


lanes  near  the  goard-honae,  or,  as  OoL  V^iTyhftll 
supposes,  from  the  gnaurd-honse  itselfl  Bat 
some  circumstances  he  relates  as  to  their  dress, 
may  render  it  doubtful  whether  he  is  right  in 
this  point.  Soldiers  on  gnard  have  a  peculiar 
regimental  habiliment,  which  they  never  dare 
put  off;  and,  if  I  am  rightly  instmcted,  no  sol- 
diers but  those  on  duty,  are  suffered  to  be  it 
the  guard-house  at  those  hours.  However,  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  being  dressed  in  short 
jackets  or  working  ooats,  proves  them  not  to 
be  of  that  particular  party  who  had  mounted 
guard  at  this  time. 

The  cry  was  ^^  where  are  they— damn  them, 
where  are  they  I "  They  brandish  their  weap- 
ons and  proceed  to  Comhill.  What  tiiose  weKp- 
ons  were  the  witnesses  say  differently.  But 
it  should  be  mentioned,  as  we  go  along,  that 
the  soldiers  of  the  twenty-ninth  are  never  al- 
lowed to  wear  swords  or  cutlasses. 

As  these  soldiers  pass  down  Comhill,  they 
assault,  abuse  and  attack  people.  The  aoldieff 
in  their  turn  are  beaten.  One  has  his  wrist 
broken — and  the  general  cry  soon  after  was— 
^^they  are  beaten, — ^they  are  drove  into  the 
barracks ! " 

Some  part  of  this  conduct  may  hereafter  be 
accounted  for,  and  other  parts  of  it  may  stand 
in  a  very  different  light  Bnt  we  are  ready  to 
admit  that  their  behavior  was  altogether  uynt- 
tifiablc — ^for  we  don't  look  upon  onrMlves  as 
any  way  concerned  in  their  condoot — condnet, 
which,  if  some  of  the  witnesses  are  not  nuBta- 
ken,  seems  more  like  that  of  madmen  and  bar- 
barians, than  like  reasonable  creatures.  If  they 
acted  like  savages  or  ruffians,  what  is  that  to 
us  ?  This  evidence,  therefore,  not  applying  to 
this  case,  we  are  injured  if  it  has  any  influence 
to  our  prejudice.  Being  foreign  to  the  issue, 
we  humbly  conceive  it  ought  never  to  hare 
been  introduced :— or  being  introduced,  it  ought 
to  be  rejected  in  our  determining  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  Quincy  then  proceeded  to  a  minute  de- 
tail of  the  Crown  evidence,  pointing  out  as  he 
went  along,  those  circumstances  that  favored 
the  prisoners ;  and  commenting  chiefly  on  those 
facts  which  served  to  refute  or  invalidate  the 
positions  of  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown;  by 
showing  an  assault  and  attack  upon  the 
sentry.  He  then  reviewed  those  parts  of  the 
evidence  which  had  a  tendency  either  to  pron 
insult,  abuse,  or  assault  and  battery  of  the 
party;  ho  pointed  out  the  various  quarters 
from  which  all  those,  but  especially  the  assanh 
and  battery  proceeded;  and  froni  the  fitcts, 
time  and  circumstances  testified,  inferred  the 
attack  to  have  been  on  various  sides  at  the 
same  instant.  From  the  noises,  Ti(^ence,  and 
rattling  of  the  guns,  he  drew  other  conseqaen- 
ces  useful  to  his  cause.    From  the  inattentioo 
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of  some  and  the  forgetfiilness  of  others ;  from 
tlM  tumult,  fright,  oonftision  and  passions  in 
I2ie  Beene,  he  made  such  deductions  as  might 
aeeoont  for  the  contrariety  and  seeming  incom- 
liability  of  the  evidence. 

He  next  very  particularly  stated  the  evidence 
ftrthe  prisoners,  as  he  had  heen  instructed,  it 
ircold  turn  out  on  examination;  and  as  he 
opened  his  evidence,  he  carefully  remarked  its 
conforaiity  to  and  connection  with,  many  parts 
of  that  already  exhihited  hy  the  Counsel  for 
the  King.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence 
ibr  the  prisoners,  Mr.  Qnincy  continued : 

ILlt  rr  please  toub  Hohobs,  and  toit  Gen- 
fUMXN  OF  THE  JuBT :  We  havc  at  length  gone 
tliroQgh  the  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners. 
Hie  witnesses  have  now  placed  before  you  that 
ftite  of  £(usts,  from  which  results  our  defence. 
The  examination  has   been  so  lengthy,  that 
I  am   afraid   some  painful    sensations   arise, 
when  you  find  that  you  are  now  to  sit  and  hear 
the  remarks  of  counsel.  But  you  should  reflect 
that  no  more  indulgence  is  shown  to  the  pris- 
oners now  on  trial,  than  has  ever  been  shown 
k  all  capital  causes :  the  trial  of  one  man  has 
often  taken  up  several  days ; — when  you  con- 
nder,  therefore,  that  there  are  eight  lives  in 
iane,  the  importance  of  the  trial  will  show  the 
aeeessity  of  its  length.    To  each  of  the  prison- 
on  different  evidence  applies,  and  each  of  them 
draw  their  defence  from  different  quarters. 

I  stated  to  you,  gentlemen,  your  duty  in 
cmeningthis  cau8e~-do not  forget  the  discharge 
01  it.  You  are  paying  a  debt  you  owe  the  com- 
munity for  your  own  protection  and  safety :  by 
the  same  mode  of  trial  are  your  :>wn  rights  to 
receive  a  determination;  and  in  your  turn  a 
time  may  come,  when  you  will  expect  and 
dttm  a  similar  return  from  some  other  jury  of 
yonr  fellow  subjects. 

In  opening,  I  pointed  out  the  dangers  to 

which  you  were  exposed;   I  trust  your  own 

recollection  will  now  preclude  a  recapitulation 

of  them.    The  reasons  of  what  I  then  said,  I 

tnist,  have,  in  some  measure,  appeared;  the 

propriety  of  some  of  those  observations  has 

been  corroborated  by  succeeding  evidence ;  and 

you  must  have  traced  yourselves,  some  of  those 

eonsequences,  turning  out  in  evidence,  which 

kave  had  intimate  relation,  if  not  their  origin, 

with  some  or  all  of  those  opinions,  notions, 

lentiments,  or  passions,  (call  them  what  you 

will,)  which  I  took  occasion  to  observe,  as 

da^  aids,  and  leading-strings,  in  our  intended 

examination  and  decision. 

How  much  need  was  there  for  my  desire, 
that  yon  should  suspend  your  judgment  till  the 
witnesses  were  all  examined?  How  different 
k  the  complexion  of  the  cause  ?  Will  not  ell 
tids  serve  to  show  every  honest  man  the  little 
truth  to  be  attained  in  partial  hearings?  We 
luive  often  seen  conmiunitics  complmn  of  ex 


parte  testimonies ;  individuals  as  well  as  socie- 
ties of  men  are  equaUy  susceptible  of  injuries 
of  this  kind :  this  trial  ought  to  have  another 
effect ;  it  should  serve  to  convince  us  all  of  the 
impropriety,  nay,  iigustice,  of  giving  a  latitude 
in  conversation  upon  topics  likely  to  come  un- 
der a  judicial  decision ;  the  criminality  of  this 
conduct  is  certainly  enhanced,  when  such  loose 
sallies  and  discourses  are  so  prevalent  as  to  be 
likely  to  touch  the  life  of  a  citizen ;  moreover, 
there  is  so  little  certainty  to  be  obtained  by 
such  kind  of  methods,  I  wonder  we  so  often 
find  them  practised.  In  the  present  case, 
how  great  was  the  prepossession  against  ns  ? 
And  I  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,  what  cause 
there  now  is  to  alter  our  sentiments?  Will 
any  sober,  prudent  man,  countenance  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tlie  people  in  King  street, — can 
any  one  justify  their  conduct, — ^is  there  any  one 
man  or  any  body  of  men,  who  are  interested 
to  espouse  and  support  their  conduct  ? 

Surely,  no  1  But  our  inquiry  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  legality  of  their  conduct,  and  here 
can  be  no  difficulty.  It  was  certainly  illegal, 
unless  many  witnesses  are  directly  perjured : 
witnesses,  who  have  no  apparent  interest  to 
falsify, — witnesses  who  have  given  their  testi- 
timony  with  candor  and  accuracy, — witnesses, 
whose  credibility  stands  untouched, — ^whose 
credibility  the  Counsel  for  the  King  do  not 
pretend  to  impeach,  or  Idnt  a  suggestion  to 
their  disadvantage. 

I  say,  gentlemen,  by  the  standard  of  the  law 
are  we  to  judge  the  actions  of  the  people  who 
were  the  assailants,  and  those  who  were  the 
assailed  and  then  on  duty.  And  here,  gentle- 
men, the  rule  we  formerly  laid  down,  takes 
place.  To  the  facts,  gentlemen,  apply  your- 
selves. Consider  them  as  testified ;  weigh  the 
credibility  of  the  witnesses — balance  their  tes- 
timony— comj)are  the  several  parts  of  it — see 
the  amount  of  it ; — ^and  then  according  to  your 
oath — "make  true  deliverance  according  to 
your  evidence."  That  is,  gentlemen,  having 
settled  the  facts,  bring  them  truly  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  law ;  the  king's  judges,  vvho  are  ac- 
quainted with  it,  who  are  presumed  best  to 
know  it,  will  then  inspect  this  great  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  justice ;  and  they 
are  to  determine  the  degree  of  guilt  to  which 
the  fact  rises. 

But  before  we  come  to  those  divisions  of  in- 
quiry, under  which  I  intend  to  consider  the 
evidence,  let  me  once  more  carefully  distinguish 
between  the  transactions  in  Comhill  and  those 
by  the  custom-house. 

The  conduct  of  the  soldiers  in  Comhill  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  exasperated  the  minds 
of  all  who  beheld  their  behavior.  Their  actions 
accumulated  guilt  as  it  flew — at  least,  we  may 
well  suppose,  the  incensed  people  who  related 
them,  added  new  colors  to  the  scene.  The 
flame  of  resentment  imperceptibly  enkindles, 
and  a  common  acquaintance  with  human  nature 
will  show,  that  it  is  no  extravagant  supposition 
to  imagine  many  a  moderate  man  might  at  such 
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a  season,  with  snch  sentiments,  which  I  have 
more  than  once  noticed, — ^hearing  such  relations 
and  complaints ;  I  say,  do  I  injure  any  one,  in 
supposing  that,  under  all  these  circumstances  a 
very  moderate  person,  who  in  ordinary  matters 
acted  with  singular  discretion,  should  now  be 
drawn  imperceptibly  away,   or  rather  trans- 

Eorted  into  measures,  which  in  a  future  moment 
e  would  condemn  and  lament?  What  more 
natural  supposition  than  to  suppose  many  an 
honest  mind  might  at  this  time  fluctuate  thus  ? 
The  soldiers  are  here — ^we  wish  them  away; 
we  did  not  send  for  them ;  they  have  cut  and 
wounded  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  and  it  may 
be  my  turn  next.  At  this  instant  of  time  he 
has  a  fresh  detail  of  injuries :  resentment  re- 
doubles every  successive  moment — ^huzzal  for 
the  main  guard  I  we  are  in  a  moment  before 
the  custom-house.  No  time  is  given  for  recol- 
lection. We  find  from  the  king's  evidence  and 
from  our  own,  the  cry  was,  "Here  is  a  sol- 
dier I "  not  here  is  the  soldier  who  has  injured 
us — here  is  the  fellow  who  wounded  the  man 
in  Comhill.  No,  the  reasoning,  or  rather  fer- 
ment, seems  to  be,  the  soldiers  have  committed 
an  outrage— we  have  an  equal  right  to  inflict 
punishment— or  rather  revenge,  which  they  had 
to  make  an  assault.  They  said  right,  but  never 
considered  that  those  soldiers  had  no  right  at 
all.  These  are  sentiments  natural  enough  to 
persons  in  this  state  of  mind:  we  can  easily 
suppose  even  good  men  thinking  and  acting 
thus.  Very  simUar  to  this  is  the  force  of  Dr. 
Hiron's  testimony,  and  some  others.  But  our 
inquiry  is,  what  says  the  law  ?  We  must  calmly 
inquire  whether  this,  or  any  thing  like  it,  is 
countenanced  by  the  law.  What  is  natural  to 
the  man — what  are  his  feelings  are  one  thing : 
what  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  is  quite  another. 
Reason  must  resume  her  seat,  and  then  we  shall 
hear  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  law. 

The  law  indulges  no  man  in  being  his  own 
avenger.  Early  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence 
we  find  the  sword  taken  from  the  party  injured 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrate.  Were 
not  this  the  case,  punishment  would  know  no 
bounds  in  extent  or  duration.  Besides,  it  saps 
the  very  root  of  distributive  justice,  when  any 
individual  invades  tlie  prerogative  of  law,  and 
snatches  from  the  civil  magistrate  the  balance 
and  the  rod.  Row  much  more  are  the  pillars 
of  security  shaken,  when  a  mixed  body,  assem- 
bled as  those  in  King  street,  assume  the  province 
of  justice,  and  invade  the  rights  of  the  citizen  ? 
For  it  must  not  be  forgot  that  the  soldier  is  a 
citizen,  equally  entitled  with  us  all  to  protec- 
tion and  security.  Hence  all  are  alike  obliged 
to  pay  obedience  to  the  law ;  for  the  price  of 
this  protection  is  that  of  obedience. 

Let  it  not  be  apprehended  that  I  am  advan- 
cing a  doctrine  that  a  soldier  may  attack  an 
inhabitant,  and  he  not  allowed  to  defend  him- 
self. No,  gentlemen,  if  a  soldier  rush  violently 
through  the  street  and  presents  a  weapon  of 
death  in  a  striking  posture,  no  doubt  the  person 
assailed  may  defend  himself,  even  to  taking  the 


life  of  the  assailant    Revenge  and  a  HeDae  of 
self-preservation,  instantly  ti&e  posseanon  of 
the  person  thus  attacked ;  and  the  law  goes  not 
upon  the  absurd  supposition  that  a  peraon  eaa 
in  these  circumstances  nnman  himaell    Hence 
we  find  a  husband,  taking  his  wife  in  the  act 
of  adultery,  instantly  seizes  a  deadly  weanaa 
and  slays  Uie  adulterer.  It  is  not  murder.  N17, 
a  fillip  upon  the  nose  or  forehead,  in  anger.  It 
supposed  by  the  law  to  be  suflSdent  proTOcancm 
to  reduce  killing  to  manslaughter.    It  ia,  there- 
fore, upon  principles  like  these — principlee  upon 
which  those  who  now  bear  the  hardest  agunst 
us,  at  other  times  so  much  depend ;  it  is,  I  817, 
upon  the  right  of  self-defence  and  self-preeenra- 
tion,  we  rely  for  our  acquittal. 

Here  again,  it  should  be  kept  in  riew,  that 
whenever  a  party  injuring  has  escaped  by  flight, 
and  time  sufficient  for  the  passions  to  oool,  in 
judgment  of  law,  hath  elaps<^  howerer  great 
the  injury,  the  injured  party  most  have  reoonrBe 
to  law  for  his  redress.    Such  is  the  wisdom  of 
the  law ;  of  that  law,  than  which  we  are  none 
of  us  to  presume  ourselves  wiser ;  of  that  law 
which  is  found  in  the  experience  of  ages,  and 
which  in  condescension  to  the  infirmities  of 
flesh  and  blood  (but  to  nothing  else)  extenuates 
the  offence.    For  *^  no  man,'^  says  the  learned 
judge  Foster,  ^^  under  the  protection  of  the  law 
is  to  be  the  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs.   If  they 
are  of  such  a  nature  for  which  the  laws  01 
society  will  give  him  an  adequate  remedlyf 
thither  he  ought  to  resort    Bnt  be  they  of 
what  nature  soever,  he  ouffht  to  bear  his  lot 
with  patience,  and  remember  that  Tengeanee 
belongeth  to  the  Most  High.^*  *  Now,  genuemen, 
those  whoever  they  were,  who  committed  the 
outrage  in  Comhill,  had  absconded ;  the  sol- 
diers, who  are  supposed  to  have  done  them, 
were  confined  in  their  barracks.    People  were 
rej)eatedly  told  this,  and  assured  by  the  militsry 
officers,  that  they  should  not  go  unpunished. 
But  what  followed  ?   Are  all  present  appeased  f 
We  are  constrained  by  the  force  of  the  evidenoe^ 
to  affirm  they  were  not    But  to  set  regoltf 
and  right  ideas,  we  must  consider  aU  the  com- 
motions of  the  season,  and  endeavor  to  oomd 
at  truth  by  analyzing  the  evidence  and  amn^ 
ing  it  under  distinct  heads  of  inquiry. 

After  a  further  consideration  of  the  evidence 
in  the  case,  Mr.  Quincy  remarked : 

May  it  please  youb  Honoks  and  toc  Gd- 
TLEMEN  OP  THE  JuRT  I  After  having  thus  gow 
through  the  evidence,  and  considered  it  as  ip- 
plicatory  to  all  and  every  of  the  pri30ll«^ 
the  next  matter  in  order  seems  to  be  the  con- 
sideration of  the  law  i)ertinent  upon  this  evi- 
dence. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  let  mo  again  info^ 
you,  that  the  law  which  is  to  pass  upon  th«e 
prisoners,  is  a  law  adapting  itself  to  the  hmntfj 
species,  with  all  their  feelings,  passions  «w 
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infirmities :  a  law  which  does  not  go  upon  the 
ibsoid  sappo^tion,  that  men  are  stocks  and 
iones ;  or  that  in  the  fervor  of  the  blood,  a  man 
Mm  act  wiUi  ^e  deliberation  and  Judgment  of 
i  philosopher.  No  1  gentiemen ; — ^the  law  snp- 
MMes  that  a  principle  of  resentment,  for  wise 
ind  obvions  reasons,  is  deeply  implanted  in  the 
raman  heart;  and  not  to  be  eramcated  bj  the 
ifforts  of  State  policy.  It,  therefore,  in  some 
L^gree,  conforms  itself  to  all  the  workings  of  the 
MMona,  to  which  it  pays  a  great  indulgence, 
10  fiur  as  not  to  be  wnolly  incompatible  with 
Jm  wisdom,  good  order,  and  the  very  being  of 
lOTeniment. 

Keeping,  therefore,  this  full  in  view,  let  ns 
aike  once  more  a  vexr  brief  and  cursory  survey 
]f  matters  supported  by  the  evidence.  And 
iere  let  me  a^  sober  reason — ^What  language 
nore  opprobrious?  What  actions  more  exas- 
perating, than  those  used  on  this  occasion? 
Words,  I  am  sensible,  are  no  justification  of 
Uowa,  but  they  serve  as  the  grand  clues  to  dis- 
Bover  the  temper  and  the  designs  of  the  agents; 
they  serve  also  to  give  us  light  in  discerning 
the  apprehensions  aud  thoughts  of  those  who 
ve  the  olyects  of  abuse. 

"You  lobster,"  "you  bloody-back,"  "you 
coward,"  and  "you  dastard,"  are  but  some 
of  the  expressions  proved.  What  words  more 
gilting  ?  What  more  cutting  and  provoking  to 
I  soldier?  To  be  reminded  of  the  color  of  his 
|tfb,  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  to  be  compared  to 
the  most  despicable  animal  that  crawls  upon 
iie  earth,  was  touching  indeed  a  tender  point, 
ro  be  stigmatized  with  having  smarted  under 
he  lash,  at  the  halbert,  to  be  twitted  with  so  in- 
iunous  an  ignominy ;  which  was  either  wholly 
indeserved,  or  a  grievance  which  should  never 
lave  been  repeated; — I  say  to  call  up  and 
kwaken  sensations  of  this  kind,  must  sting  even 
o  madness.  But  accouplo  tliese  words  with 
ihe  suc^jeeding  actions, — "You  dastard," — 
*yon  coward!"  A  soldier  and  a  coward  I 
rhis  was  touching  (with  a  witness)  "  the  point 
»f  honor,  and  the  pride  of  virtue."  But  while 
hese  are  as  yet  fomenting  the  passions,  and 
welling  the  bosom,  the  attack  is  made ;  and 
robab^?'  the  latter  words  wore  reiterated  at 
he  onset ;  at  least,  were  yet  sounding  in  the 
ar.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  for  heaven's  sake, 
it  us  put  ourselves  in  the  same  situation  I 
Tould  you  not  spurn  at  that  spiritless  institu- 
ion  of  society,  which  tells  you  to  be  a  subject 
t  the  expense  of  your  manhood ! 

But  does  the  soldier  step  out  of  his  ranks  to 
eek  his  revenge?  Not  a  witness  pretends  it. 
)id  not  the  people  repeatedly  come  within  the 
K>int3  of  their  bayonets,  and  strike  on  the 
Quzzles  of  the  guns?  You  have  heard  the  wit- 
nesses. 

Does  the  law  allow  one  member  of  the  com- 
amiity  to  behave  in  this  manner  towards  his 
ellow -citizen,  and  then  bid  the  injured  party 
>e  calm  and  moderate  ?  The  expressions  from 
)ne  party  were — "  Stand  off,  stand  off  I  "     "  I 


am  upon  my  station," — "  if  they  molest  me  upon 
my  post,  I  wiU  fire."  "By  God,  I  will  fire  1 " 
"Keep  off!  "  These  were  words  likely  to  pro- 
duce reflection  and  procure  peace.  But  nad 
the  words  on  the  other  hand  a  similar  tenden- 
cy ?  Consider  the  temper  prevalent  among  all 
parties  at  this  time.  Consider  the  then  situa- 
tion of  the  soldiery ;  and  come  to  the  heat  and 
pressure  of  the  action.  The  materials  are  laid, 
the  spark  is  raised,  the  fire  enkindles,  the  flame 
rages,  the  understanding  is  in  wild  disorder, 
all  prudence  and  true  wisdom  are  utterly  con- 
sumed. Does  common  sense,  does  the  law  ex- 
pect impossibilities  ?  Here,  to  expect  equanim- 
ity of  temper,  would  be  as  irrational  as  to  ex- 
pect discretion  in  a  madman.  But  was  any 
thing  done  on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  similar 
to  the  conduct,  warnings,  and  declarations  of 
the  prisoners  ?  Answer,  for  yourselves,  gentie- 
men !  The  words  reiterated  all  aroun^  stab- 
bed to  the  heart ; — ^the  actions  of  the  assailants 
tended  to  a  worse  end ;  to  awaken  every  pas- 
sion of  which  the  human  breast  is  susceptible ; 
fear,  anger,  pride,  resentment,  revenge,  alter- 
nately take  possession  of  the  whole  man.  To 
expect,  under  these  circumstances,  that  such 
words  would  assuage  the  tempest^  that  such 
actions  would  allay  the  flames ; — ^you  might,  as 
rationally,  expect  the  inundations  of  a  tor- 
rent would  suppress  a  deluge ;  or  rather  that 
the  flames  of  jEtna,  would  extinguish  a  confla- 
gration ! 

Prepare,  gentiemen  of  the  jury,  now  to  at- 
tend to  that  species  of  law,  which  will  adapt 
itself  to  this  trial,  with  all  its  singular  and 
aggravating  circumstances.  A  law  full  of  be- 
nignity, full  of  compassion,  replete  with  mercy. 

And  liere,  gentlemen,  I  must,  agreeable  to 
the  method  we  formerly  adopted,  first  tell  you 
by  what  law  the  prisoners  are  not  to  be  tried, 
or  condemned.  And  they  most  certainly  are 
not  to  be  tried  by  the  Mosaic  law :  a  law,  we 
take  it,  peculiarly  designed  for  tlie  government 
of  a  peculiar  nation,  who  being  in  a  great 
measure  under  a  theocratical  fonn  of  govern- 
ment, its  institutions  cannot,  with  any  pro- 
priety, be  adduced  for  our  regulation  in  these 
days.  It  is  with  pain,  therefore,  I  have  ob- 
served any  endeavor  to  mislead  our  judgment 
on  this  occasion ;  by  drawing  our  attention  to 
the  precepts  delivered  in  the  days  of  Moses ; 
and  by  disconnected  passages  of  Scriptures,  ap- 
plied in  a  manner  foreign  to  their  original  de- 
sign or  import,  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
attempt  to  touch  some  peculiar  sentiments, 
which  wo  know  are  thought  to  be  prevalent : 
and  in  this  way,  we  take  it,  an  injury  is  likely 
to  be  done,  by  giving  the  mind  a  bias,  it  ought 
never  to  have  received ;  because  it  is  not  war- 
ranted by  our  laws. 

We  have  heard  itpublicly  said  of  late,  oftener 
than  formerly,  "Whosoever  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  This 
is  plainly,  gentlemen,  a  general  rule  which,  like 
all  others  of  the  kind,  must  have  its  exceptions. 
A  rule  which  if  taken  in  its  strict  literal  lati- 
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tude  would  imply,  that  a  man  killing  another 
in  self-defence,  would  incur  the  pains  of  death. 
A  doctrine  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
ever  embrace ;  a  doctrine  that  certainly  never 
prevailed  under  the  Mosaical  institution.  For 
we  find  the  Jews  had  tlieir  six  cities  of  refuge, 
to  which  the  man-slayer  might  flee,  from  the 
avenger  of  blood ;  and  something  analogous  to 
this  (if  it  did  not  originate  from  it)  is  our  benefit 
of  clergy. 

And  so,  that  "the  murderer  shall  flee  to  the 
pit,"  comes  under  the  same  consideration.  And 
when  we  hear  it  asked,  as  it  very  lately  has 
been  "  who  dare  stay  him  ? "  I  answer,  if  the 
laws  of  our  country  stay  him,  you  ought  to  do 
likewise ;  and  every  good  subject  dares  to  do 
what  the  law  allows.  But  the  very  position  is 
begging  the  question ;  for  the  question  now  in 
issue  is,  whether  either  of  the  prisoners  is  a 
murderer,  in  the  sense  of  our  laws?  for  you 
recollect,  that  what  is  murder  and  what  not,  is 
a  question  of  law,  arising  upon  facts  stated  and 
allowed. 

But  to  go  on :  "  You  shall  take  no  satisfac- 
tion for  the  life  of  a  murderer,  which  is  guilty 
of  death."  Here  again  is  a  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion; and  moreover,  the  words,  "guilty  of 
death,"  if  rightly  rendered  from  the  original, 
must  be  one  of  those  general  rules  I  just  now 
mentioned,  which  always  have  their  exceptions. 
But  these  words  seem  to  be  wrongly  translated ; 
for  in  the  margin  of  our  great  Bible,  we  find 
them  rendered  "faulty  to  die."  Against  a 
position  of  this  kind  we  have  no  objection.  If 
we  have  committed  a  fault-,  on  which  our  laws 
inflict  punishment  of  death,  we  must  suffer. 
But  what  fault  we  have  committed,  you  are  to 
inquire :  or  rather  you,  gentlemen,  are  to  find 
the  facts  proved  in  Court  against  us,  and  the 
judges  are  to  see  and  consider  what  the  law 
pronounces  touching  our  oftcnce,  and  what 
punishment  is  thereby  inflicted  as  a  penalty. 

In  order  to  come  at  the  whole  law  resulting 
from  the  facts  which  have  been  proved,  we 
must  inquire  into  the  legality  of  the  assemblies. 
For  such  is  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  law, 
that  if  any  assembly  be  lawful,  each  individual 
of  that  assemblv  is  answerable  onlv  for  his  own 
act,  and  not  for  any  other.  On  the  contrary, 
if  an  assembly  bo  unlawful,  the  act  of  any  one 
of  the  company,  to  the  particular  purpose  of 
assembling,  is  chargeable  on  all.  This  is  law 
which  no  lawyer  will  dispute:  it  is  a  law 
founded  in  the  security  of  the  peace  of  society, 
and  however  little  considered  by  people  in 
general,  it  ought  now  steadily  to  be  kept  in 
mind. 

Was  the  assembly  of  the  soldiers  lawful? 

For  what  did  the  soldiers  assemble  ? 

Was  the  sentinel  insulted  and  attacked  ? 

Did  he  call  for  assistance,  and  did  the  party 
go  to  assist  him  ? 

Was  it  lawful  for  them  so  to  do  ? 

Were  the  soldiers  when  thus  lawfully  assem- 
bled, assaulted,  &c.,  by  a  great  number  of  people 
assembled,  &c.  ? 


Was  this  laM'  assembly  lawftJ  f 

Was  any  thing  done  by  this  imlawfiil 
bly,  that  will  in  law  justify,  excuse,  or  exteon- 
ato,  the  oflenco  of  killing,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to 
manslaughter  ? 

Was  the  killing  justifiable;  or  ratherwasift 
justifiable  self-defence  ? 

Was  the  killing  exonsable ;  or  rather  was  ifc 
self-defence,  culpable — ^bnt  through  the  heni^ 
nity  of  the  law  excusable? 

Was  the  killing  felonious :  if  felonioufli  was 
it  with  or  without  malice  ? 


Under  each  of  these  heads  of  inquiry,  in 
order,  Mr.  Quinoy  arranged  his  arguments: 
and  as  he  separated  and  compared,  and  settled 
the  facts,  he  applied  the  law  with  explanakvy 
conmients.  After  which,  he  oonoluded  his  ar- 
gument as  follows : 

May  it  please  toub  Honobs,  akd  tott,  Obf- 
TLEMEN  OF  THE  JuRT :  I  have  DOW  g<Mie  through 
those  authorities  in  law,  which  I  thousht  per- 
tinent to  this  trial.  I  have  been  thus  lengthy, 
not  for  the  information  of  the  Court,  hat  to 
satisfy  you  gentlemen,  and  all  who  may  chanee 
to  hear  me,  of  that  law,  which  is  well  knowB 
to  those  of  us,  who  are  conversant  in  ooait% 
but  not  so  generally  known  or  attended  to  bj 
many,  as  it  ought  to  be — a  law  which  extendi 
to  each  of  us,  as  well  as  to  any  of  the  prisonen; 
for  it  knows  no  distinction  of  persons. 

And  the  doctrines  which  have  been  thus  kid 
down  are  for  the  safeguard  of  us  aU.   DootriMi 
which  are  founded  in  the  wisdom  and  policy  cf 
ages ;  which  the  greatest  men  who  ever  liv*^ 
have  adopted  and  contended   for.     Nay,  the 
matter  has  been  carried  by  very  wise  meo, 
much  further  than  we  have  contested  for.   Ajid 
that  you  may  not  think  the  purport  of  the  in- 
thorities  read  are  the  rigid  notions  of  a  dry  9s%- 
tern,  and  the  contracted  decisions  of  munieipil 
law,  I  beg  leave  to  read  to  you  a  passage  from 
a  very  great  theoretic  writer — a  man  who« 
praises  have  resounded  through  all  the  known 
world,  and  probably  will  through  all  ag«»— 
whose  sentiments  are  as  free  air,  and  who  h» 
done  as  much  for  learning,  liberty,  and  man- 
kind, as  any  of  the  sons  of  Adam — I  mean  th« 
sagacious  Mr.  Locke.    He  will  tell  you  gentle- 
men, in  his  Essay  on  Government,  "That  all 
manner  of  force  without  right,  puts  man  in  • 
state  of  war  with  the  aggressor ;  and  of  ct>n«^ 
quence,  that  being  in  such  a  state  of  war,  he 
may  lawfully  kill  him  who  put  him  under  this 
unnatural  restraint."     According  to  this  do^ 
trine,  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  incwire 
whether  here  was  "force  without  right?    if 
so,  we  were  in  such  a  state,  as  rendered  it  Uv- 
ful  to  kill  the  aggressor,  who  put  us  under  so 
unnatural  a  restraint. 

Few,  I  believe,  will  say,  after  hearing  all  this 
evidence,  that  we  were  under  no  "unnatural 
restraint."  But  we  don*t  want  to  extend  mat- 
ters so  far.    We  cite  this  author  to  show  tb* 
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vorid,  that  the  greatest  friends  to  their  coon- 
Ii7f  to  muyersal  liherty,  and  the  immutable 
if^tB  of  all  men,  have  held  tenets  and  advanced 
■IZXD8  more  favorable  to  the  prisoners  at  the 
lir.  And  althongh  we  shonld  not  adopt  the 
tortmieDts  of  Mr.  Locke,  in  their  most  exten- 
■hre  latitade,  yet  there  seems  to  be  something 
YH7  uuJogoQs  to  his  opinion,  which  is  oonn- 
teinoed  in  onr  laws. 

There  is  a  spirit  which  pervades  the  whole 
i^iton  of  English  jurisprudence,  which  inspires 
a  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  behavior. 
Uider  a  form  of  government  like  ours,  it  would 
le  in  vain  to  expect  that  pacific,  timid,  obse- 
^ioos,  and  servile  temper,  so  predominant  in 
mm  despotic  governments.  From  onr  happy 
€0B8tltation  there  results  its  very  natural  ef- 
fteto— an  Impatience  of  injuries,  and  a  strong 
nientaient  of  insults:  (and  a  very  wise  man 
ku  said,  **  He  who  tamely  beareth  insults  in- 
inteth  injuries.'*)  Hence,  I  take  it,  that  atten- 
tioD  to  the  ** feelings  of  humanity,"  to  '^human- 
ity and  imperfection,''  "  the  infirmities  of  fiesh 
ind  blood;  "that  attention  to  'Hhe  indelible 
ii(^  of  mankind ; "  that  lenity  to  "  the  pas- 
ma  of  men;"  that  "benignity  and  conde- 
Ninsion  of  the  law,"  so  often  repeated  in  our 

And,  indeed,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the 
fnins  of  onr  civil  constitution,  and  the  spirit 
ef  (nr  municipal  law  would  be  repugnant :  that 
irime  defect  in  any  political  system — ^that  grand 
•oledsm  in  State  policy. 

61STLEICEN  OF  THE  Jubt:  This  cause  has 
iAm  up  much  of  your  time,  and  is  likely  to 
tilftnp  80  much  more,  that  I  must  hasten  to  a 
doee.  Indeed,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you, 
liy  being  thus  lengthy,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty 
to  the  prisoners;  they,  who,  in  some  sense,  may 
^  Mod  to  have  put  their  lives  in  my  hands; 
they,  whose  situation  was  so  peculiar,  that  we 

we  necessarily  taken  up  more  time  than  or- 

^M«y  eases  require.    They,  under  all  these 


circumstances,  placed  a  confidence  it  was  my 
duty  not  to  disappoint;  and  which  I  have 
aimed  at  discharging  with  fidelity.  I  trust  you, 
gentlemen,  will  do  the  like ;  that  you  will  ex- 
amine and  judge  with  a  becoming  temper  of 
mind;  remembering  that  they  who  are  under 
oath  to  declare  the  whole  truth,  think  and  act 
very  difierently  from  by-standers,  who,  being 
under  no  ties  of  this  kind,  take  a  latitude, 
which  is  by  no  means  admissible  in  a  couit  of 
law. 

I  cannot  close  this  cause  better,  than  by  de- 
siring you  to  consider  well  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  law,  which  will  be  laid  down,  ana  to 
govern  yourselves  by  this  great  standard  of 
truth.  To  some  purposes,  you  may  be  said, 
gentlemen,  to  bo  ministers  of  justice ;  ana 
"ministers,"  says  a  learned  judge,  "appointed 
for  the  ends  of  public  justice,  should  have  writ- 
ten on  their  hearts  the  solemn  engagements  of 
his  mfgesty,  at  his  coronation,  to  cause  law  and 
justice  in  mercy  to  be  executed  in  all  his  judg- 
ments." 

"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth  like  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven — 

It  is  twice  blessed ; 
It  blesses  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.** 

I  leave  you,  gentlemen,  hoping  you  will  be 
directed  in  your  inquiry  and  judgment,  to  a 
right  discharge  of  your  duty.  We  shall  all  of 
us,  gentlemen,  have  an  hour  of  cool  reflection ; 
when  the  feelings  and  agitations  0^  the  day 
shall  have  subsided ;  when  we  shall  view  things 
through  a  diflTerent  and  a  much  juster  medium. 
It  is  then  we  all  wish  an  absolving  conscience. 
May  you,  gentlemen,  now  act  such  a  part,  as 
will  hereffiter  ensure  it ;  such  a  part  as  may 
occasion  the  prisoners  to  rejoice.  May  the 
blessing  of  those  who  were  in  jeopardy  of  life 
come  upon  you — may  the  blessing  of  Him  who 
is  "  not  faulty  to  die,"  descend  and  rest  upon 
you  and  your  posterity. 


BENJAMIN  RUSH,  M.  D. 

Thb  ancestors  of  Doctor  Bush,  belonged  to  the  society  of  Qaakers,  and  emigrated  to 
ica  nnder  the  auspices  of  William  Penn,  as  early  as  the  year  1688.  James  Bush,  bis  gnmd&thflr, 
whose  occupation  was  that  of  a  gunsmith,  resided  on  his  estate  near  Philadelphia,  and  cUed  in 
the  year  172T.  His  son  John,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  the  present  sketchy  became  pooncaMd 
of  both  his  trade  and  his  farm,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  industry  and  an  ardoit  lore  of 
agricultural  pursuits.  He  died  while  his  son  was  but  a  child,  and  left  him  to  tlie  care  of  aa 
affectionate  and  pious  mother.  Under  her  guardianship  he  receiyed  those  impresnons  of  reli- 
gious sentiment,  which  were  so  conspicuous  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  In  a  letter, 
written  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  thus  expresses  the  sense  of  obligation  he  felt  fat 
the  early  impressions  of  piety  he  had  received  from  his  parents : — "I  have  acquired  and  reoeind 
nothing  from  the  world,  which  I  prize  so  highly  as  the  religions  principles  I  inherited  from 
them;  and  I  possess  nothing  that  I  value  so  much  as  the  innocence  and  pnritj  of  tfadr 
characters.^' 

Doctor  Bush  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  bom  on  his  father^s  estate,  on  tht 
twenty-fourth  of  December,  1745.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  was  placed  by  hla  mother  andff 
the  tuition  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Bev.  Doctor  Finloy,  a  man  of  high  literary  attainmeota, 
and  subsequently,  President  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey.  In  this  position  he  remained  fiw 
years,  after  which  he  was  removed  to  college,  where  he  soon  became  distinguished  for  hii 
capability,  his  uncommon  progress  in  his  studies,  and  especially  for  his  eloquence  in  declflmft* 
tion.  During  his  stay  in  college  he  gained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  all  around  him,md 
graduated  with  honor,  and  tlie  best  wishes  of  his  teachers  and  classmates. 

Having  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  he  commenced  i 
course  of  study  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  John  Bedman,  at  that  time  an  eminent  prt^ 
titioner  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  After  pursuing  his  studies  in  this  office,  with  industry  tod 
great  enthusiasm  for  six  years,  he  entered  the  medical  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  be 
received  the  full  benefit  of  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  professors,  Munro,  Gregory,  Black  and 
Cullen ;  and,  in  1768,  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  From  Edinburgh  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  where  he  spent  a  few  months,  in  attendance  upon  the  hospitals  of  that  city, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1769,  having  visited  Paris,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  rnaot' 
diately  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  A  short  time  after,  he  was  elected  I 
professor  in  the  medical  school,  which  had  then  been  recently  established,  by  the  landiMe 
exertions  of  Doctors  Bond,  Morgan,  Shippen  and  Kuhn.  In  the  year  1789,  he  was  chosen  the 
Bucc45ssor  of  Doctor  Morgan  to  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physio ;  and  in  litli 
upon  an  union  being  effected  between  the  college  of  Philadelphia  and  the  university  of  Pw»" 
sylvania,  was  appointed  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  clinic^  practice.  On  tbe 
resignation  of  the  learned  and  venerable  Doctor  Kuhn,  in  1805,  he  was  chosen  to  the  onilw 
professorships  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  and  of  clinical  medicine,  in  which  staliw 
he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  life. 

At  on  early  period  of  his  life,  Doctor  Bush  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  political  ^ 
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Ation  of  his  country.  On  the  oommencement  of  hostilities  between  the  Colonies  and  Great 
faittin,  he  decided  in  favor  of  liberty,  and  became  a  firm  and  energetic  opposer  of  British 
jrannj,  and  supporter  of  equal  rights.  Associating  with  all  classes  through  the  medium  of  his 
HTofession,  his  influence  was  extensive,  useful  and  salutary.  In  1776  he  was  chosen  a  member 
)f  the  Continental  Congress,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  following  year 
lie  was  appointed  physician-general  of  the  military  hospital  for  the  middle  department,  and 
nadered  great  service  during  the  whole  of  the  Bevolution.  In  1787  he  was  a  member  of  the 
ooDTention  from  Pennsylvania  for  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  same  year 
he  published  the  AMrem  to  the  JPeople  of  the  United  States, 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Government,  he  withdrew  from  public  life,  and 
deroted  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  the  duties  of  social  life.  The  only  office 
he  accepted,  as  a  reward  for  his  many  services,  was  the  presidency  of  the  Mint,  which  position 
he  retained  for  fourteen  years.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  literary,  moral  and  philoso- 
phical essays,  and  several  volumes  on  medical  science ;  among  which  are  his  Medical  Inquiries 
mi  ObservatianSj  and  a  JSistary  of  the  Yellow  Feter,  His  attachment  to  his  profession  was 
nmarkable.  Speaking  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he  said,  *^  When  that  time  shall  come, 
Iihall  relinquish  many  attractions  to  life,  and  among  them  a  pleasure,  which  to  me,  has  no 
•|oal  in  human  pursuits ;  I  mean  that  which  I  derive  from  studying,  teaching,  and  practising 
Mdicine.'' 

Added  to  the  numerous  duties  of  his  profession  and  the  various  benevolent  associations  with 
vhich  he  was  connected.  Doctor  Bush  was  president  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Abolition 
«f  Slavery,  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Society,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  a  mem- 
Imt  of  several  other  institutions  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Wherever  he  could  be  useftd 
\fS  coimsel,  influence  or  action,  he  was  sure  to  be  found.  *^  The  virtues  of  his  heart, '^  says  his 
1ilo|r^)her,  "  like  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  were  in  continued  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  his 
Mow-men.  While  the  numerous  humane,  charitable,  and  religious  associations  of  Philadel- 
pliia)  bear  testimony  to  the  philanthropy  and  piety  which  animated  the  bosom  of  their  departed 
iMaefactor ;  let  it  be  remembered,  that  as  with  the  good  Samaritan,  the  poor  were  the  objects 
of  hb  peculiar  care ;  and  that  in  the  latter,  and  more  prosperous  years  of  his  life,  one-seventh 
of  hb  income  was  expended  upon  the  children  of  affliction  and  want. — Dr.  Boerhaave  said  of  the 
poor,  that  they  were  his  best  patients,  because  God  was  their  paymaster. — Let  it  also  be 
v^oorded,  that  the  last  act  of  Doctor  Bush  was  an  act  of  charity,  and  that  the  last  expression 
"vtofell  from  his  lips  was  an  injunction  to  his  son,  ^^ Be  indulgent  to  thd  poor."*  He  died 
o&  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1818. 


-•♦♦- 
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ibis  address  was  written  by  Doctor  Bush, 
^  published  in  the  year  1787,  previous  to  the 
"i^etiDg  of  the  Federal  Convention. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  con- 
*Jond  the  terms  of  American  revolution  with 
*hoee  of  the  late  American  war.  The  American 
^  is  over :  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case 
^Hh  the  American  revolution.  On  the  con- 
Jwy,  nothing  but  the  first  act  of  the  great 
^ftma  is  closed.  It  remains  yet  to  establish 
*Jd  perfect  our  new  forms  of  government :  and 

*  Doetor  Darld  Hoaack^s  Diacoone,  at  the  College  of 
FkTiidaBa  and  Surgeons,  New  York,  ISia. 


to  prepare  the  principles,  morals,  and  manners 
of  our  citizens,  for  these  forms  of  government, 
after  they  are  established  and  brought  to  per- 
fection. 

The  confederation,  together  with  most  of  our 
State  constitutions,  were  formed  under  very 
unfavorable  circumstances.  We  had  just  emer- 
ged from  a  corrupted  monarchy.  Although  we 
understood  perfectly  the  principles  of  liberty, 
yet  most  of  us  were  ignorant  of  the  forms  and 
combinations  of  power  in  republics.  Add  to 
this,  the  British  army  was  in  the  heart  of  our 
country,  spreading  desolation  wherever  it  went : 
our  resentments,  of  course,  were  awakened. 
We  detested  the  British  name,  and  unfortu- 
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natcly  refused  to  copy  some  things  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  power,  in  the  British 
government,  which  have  made  it  the  admira- 
tion and  envy  of  the  world.  In  our  opposition 
to  monarchy,  we  forgot  that  the  temple  of  ty- 
ranny has  two  doors.  We  bolted  one  of  them 
by  proper  restraints;  but  we  left  the  other 
open,  by  neglecting  to  guard  against  the  effects 
of  our  own  ignorance  and  lidfentiousness. 

Most  of  the  present  difficulties  of  this  coun- 
try arise  from  the  weakness  and  other  defects 
of  our  governments. 

My  business  at  present  shall  be,  only  to  sug- 
gest the  defects  of  the  confederation.  These 
consist — 1st.  In  the  deficiency  of  coercive  pow- 
er. 2d.  In  a  defect  of  exclusive  power  to  issue 
paper  money,  and  regulate  commerce.  8d.  In 
vesting  the  sovereign  power  of  the  United  Stat^ 
in  a  single  legislature :  and,  4th.  In  the  too  fre- 
quent rotation  of  its  members. 

A  convention  is  to  sit  soon  for  the  purpose 
of  devising  means  of  obviating  part  of  the  two 
first  defects  that  have  been  mentioned.  But  I 
wish  they  may  add  to  their  recommendations 
to  each  State,  to  surrender  up  to  Congress  their 
power  of  emitting  money,  in  this  way,  a  uni- 
form currency  will  be  produced,  that  will  facil- 
itate trade,  and  help  to  bind  the  States  together. 
Nor  will  the  States  be  deprived  of  large  sums 
of  money  by  this  means,  when  sudden  emer- 
gencies require  it ;  for  they  may  always  borrow 
them,  as  they  did  during  the  war,  out  of  the 
treasury  of  Congress.  Lven  a  loan  office  may 
be  better  instituted  in  this  way,  in  each  State, 
than  in  any  other. 

The  two  last  defects  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, are  not  of  less  magnitude  than  the  first. 
Indeed,  the  sincrle  legislature  of  Congress  will 
become  more  (langerous,  from  an  increase  of 
power,  than  ever.  To  remedy  this,  lot  the 
supreme  federal  power  be  divided,  like  the  leg- 
islatures of  most  of  our  States,  into  two  dis- 
tinct, independent  branches.  Let  one  of  them 
be  styled  the  Council  of  the  States,  and  the 
other  the  Assembly  of  the  States.  I^t  the 
first  consist  of  a  single  delegate — and  the  sec- 
ond, of  two,  three,  or  four,  delegates,  chosen 
annually  by  each  State.  Let  the  president  be 
chosen  annually  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both 
Houses;  and  let  him  possess  certain  powers, 
in  conjunction  with  a  privy  council,  especially 
the  power  of  a])pointing  most  of  the  officers  of 
the  United  States.  The  officers  will  not  only 
be  better,  when  appointed  this  way,  but  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  faction  will  be  thereby 
removed  from  Congress.  I  apprehend  this  di- 
vision of  the  power  of  Congress  will  become 
more  necessary,  as  soon  as  they  are  invested 
with  more  ample  powers  of  levying  and  ex- 
pending public  money. 

The  custom  of  turning  men  out  of  power  or 
office,  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified  for  it,  has 
been  found  to  be  as  absurd  in  practice,  as  it  is 
virtuous  to  dismiss  a  general — a  physician^-or 
even  a  domestic,  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired 
knowledge  sufficient  to  be  useful  to  us,  for  the 


sake  of  increasing  the  number  of  able  genertk 
— skilful  physicians — and  futhfhl  servants! 
We  do  not.  Government  is  a  science,  and  can 
never  be  perfect  in  America  nntil  we  encour- 
age men  to  devote  not  only  three  years,  Irat 
their  whole  lives  to  it  I  bdieve  the  prindpil 
reason  why  so  many  men  of  abilities  ol^ject  to 
serving  in  Congress,  is,  owing  to  their  not 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  spend  three  yean 
in  acquiring  a  profession,  which  their  ooontrj 
immediately  afterwards  forbids  them  to  follow. 

There  are  two  errors  or  pr^ndices  on  the 
subject  of  government  in  America,  which  lead 
to  the  most  dangerous  consequences. 

It  is  often  said,  '*  that  the  sovereign  and  aD 
other  power  is  seated  in  the  people."  Thii 
idea  is  unhappily  expressed.  It  snoold  be— 
^^  all  power  is  derived  from  the  people," — th^ 
possess  it  only  on  the  days  of  their  electiooi 
After  this,  it  is  the  property  of  their  mien; 
nor  can  they  exercise  or  resnme  it,  imlees  it  be 
abused.  It  is  of  importance  to  oircnlate  tUi 
idea,  as  it  leads  to  order  and  good  goTemment. 

The  people  of  America  have  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  the  word  sovereignty ;  hence  each 
State  pretends  to  be  sovereign.  In  Europe,  it 
is  applied  only  to  those  states  which  poeeiM 
the  power  of  making  war  and  peace— oi  {null- 
ing treaties,  and  the  like.  As  this  power  be* 
longs  only  to  Congress^  they  are  the  only  sove- 
reign power  in  the  United  States. 

We  commit  a  similar  mistake  in  oor  ideas  of 
the  word  independent.  No  individual  Stated 
as  such,  has  any  claim  to  independence.  She  if 
independent  only  in  a  union  with  her  sister 
States  in  Congress. 

To  conform  the  principles,  morals,  and  msa- 
ners  of  our  citizens,  to  our  repnblican  forms  of 
government,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that 
knowledge  of  every  kind  should  be  dissemiaa- 
ted  through  every  part  of  the  United  States- 

For  tliis  purpose,  let  Congress,  instead  of 
laying  out  half  a  million  of  dollars,  in  bnildiair 
a  federal  town,  appropriate  only  a  fourth  of 
that  sum,  in  founding  a  federal  university.  In 
this  university,  let  every  thing  connected  with 
government,  such  as  history — the  law  of  nature 
and  nations — ^the  civil  law — ^the  municipal  law* 
of  our  country — and  the  principles  of  com- 
merce—be taught  by  competent  professors 
Let  masters  be  employed,  likewise,  to  tes^ 
gunnery — fortification — and  every  thing  con- 
nected with  defensive  and  ofifensive  war.  Above 
all,  let  a  professor  of,  what  is  called  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Universities,  economy — bo  established 
in  this  federal  seminary.  His  business  should 
be  to  unfold  the  principles  and  practice  of  agri- 
culturo  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  to 
enable  him  to  make  his  lectnres  more  exten- 
sively useful,  Congress  should  support  a  trsT- 
elling  corresi)ondent  for  him,  who  should  visit 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  transmit  to  him, 
from  time  to  time,  all  the  discoveries  and  im- 
provements that  are  made  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures.  To  this  seminary,  young  men 
should  be  encouraged  to  repair,  after  complet* 
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ii^iheir  academical  studies  in  the  colleges  of 
Adr  r^)ective  States.  The  honors  and  offices 
nf  tfaelmited  States  shonld,  after  a  while,  he 
edofined  to  persons  who  had  imhihed  federal 
ind  republican  ideas  in  this  nniversity. 
<  For  the  purpose  of  diffiising  knowledge,  as 
vdl  as  ezten^ng  the  living  principle  of  gov- 
dunent  to  every  part  of  the  United  States — 
eiwyState— city— county — ^viUage — ^and  town- 
ih^  in  the  Union,  should  he  tied  together  by 
MUM  of  tibe  post-office.  This  is  the  true  non- 
llaetrio  wire  of  government.  It  is  the  only 
BesDB  of  conveying  heat  and  light  to  every  in- 
Afidnfll  in  the  federal  commonwealth.  *^  Swe- 
te  lost  her  liberties,^'  says  the  Abbe  Raynal, 
^iMcanse  her  citizens  were  so  scattered,  that 
fte^  htd  no  means  of  acting  in  concert  with 
iMOther.'^  Itshould  be  a  constant  injunction 
to  tiie  post-masters,  to  convey  newspapers  free 
cf  all  charge  for  postage.  They  are  not  only 
4e  veMdes  of  knowledge  and  intelligence, 
lilt  the  sentinds  of  the  liberties  of  our  ooun- 


The 


conduct  of  some  of  those  strangers,  who 
live  Tinted  our  country,  since  the  peace,  and 
vho  fill  the  British  papers  with  accounts  of  our 
dlifrenes,  show  as  great  a  want  of  good  sense, 
ii  it  does  of  good  nature.  They  see  nothing 
te  tiie  foundations  and  walls  of  the  temple  of 
Ibvtf;  and  yet  they  undertake  to  judge  of  the 
vhole  fkbric 

Our  own  citizens  act  a  still  more  absurd  part, 
ute  they  cry  out,  after  the  experience  of  three 
or  l>iir  years,  that  we  are  not  proper  ihaterials 
ftr  republican  government  Remember,  we 
Mnmed  these  forms  of  government  in  a  hurry, 
M)re  we  were  prepared  for  them.  Let  every 
tmn.  exert  himself  in  promoting  virtue  and 
looiriedge  in  our  country,  and  we  shall  soon 
iMQOine  good  republicans.  Look  at  the  steps 
l»y  which  governments  have  been  changed,  or 
raidered  stable  in  Europe.  Read  the  history 
€f  Gieii  Britain.    Her  boasted  government  has 


risen  out  of  wars,  and  rebellions,  that  lasted 
above  six  hundred  years.  The  United  States 
are  travelling  peaceably  into  order  and  good 
government.  They  know  no  strife — but  what 
arises  from  the  collision  of  opinions ;  and,  in 
three  years,  they  have  advanced  further  in  the 
road  to  stability  and  happiness,  than  most  of 
the  nations  in  Europe  have  done,  in  as  many 
centuries.  ' 

There  is  but  one  path  that  can  lead  the  United 
States  to  destruction ;  and  that  is,  their  extent 
of  territory.  It  was  probably  to  eflfect  this, 
that  Great  Britain  ceded  to  us  so  much  waste 
land.  But  even  this  path  may  be  avoided. 
Let  but  one  new  State  be  exposed  to  sale  at  a 
time;  and  let  the  land  office  be  shut  up,  till 
every  part  of  this  new  State  be  settled. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  to  find  a  passion  for 
retirement  so  universal  among  the  patriots  and 
heroes  of  the  war.  They  resemble  skilful  mari- 
ners, who,  after  exerting  themselves  to  preserve 
a  ship  from  sinking  in  a  storm,  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean,  drop  asleep,  as  soon  as  the  waves 
subside,  and  leave  the  care  of  their  lives  and 
property,  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage, 
to  sailors,  without  knowledge  or  experience. 
Every  man  in  a  republic  is  public  property. 
His  time  and  talents-— his  youth — ^his  manhood 
— ^liis  old  age — nay  more,  his  life,  his  all,  belong 
to  his  country. 

Patriots  of  1T74, 1775, 1776— heroes  of  1778, 
1779,  1780 !  come  forward  I  your  country  de- 
mands your  services !  Philosophers  and  friends 
to  mankind,  come  forward  I  your  country  de- 
mands your  studies  and  speculations !  Lovers 
of  peace  and  order,  who  declined  taking  part 
in  the  late  war,  come  forward  I  your  country 
forgives  your  timidity,  and  demands  your  in- 
fluence and  advice  I  Hear  her  proclaiming,  in 
sighs  and  groans,  in  her  governments,  in  her 
finances,  in  her  trade,  in  her  manufactures,  in 
her  morals,  and  in  her  manners — "  THE  REV- 
OLUTION IS  NOT  OVER  1  " 


ROBERT  R.  LIVINGSTON. 

Chakoellob  LiYiKaBTON,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  was  a  great-grandson  of  Boiberi^ 
the  first  of  the  Livingston  family  who  emigrated  to  America,  near  the  end  of  the  Berenteeolh 
century.  His  father,  E.  H.  Livingston,  was  long  a  member  of  the  leg^latore,  from  the  ooonly 
of  Datchess,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  an  active  patriot 
at  the  time  of  the  Stamp- Act  difficulties,  and  a  member  of  the  Congress  which  aaaemUed  at 
New  York  in  1765.  He  was  upon  the  Bench  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  appeal  of  Foney  and 
Cunningham.  His  legal  opinion  in  that  cause,  as  recorded  in  Holt's  Gazette,  evinces  the  solidity 
and  correctness  of  his  judgment,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  patriotism.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Colonel  Henry  Beekman,  and  eminent  alike  for  piety,  benevolenee, 
knowledge,  and  good  sense. 

Chancellor  Livingston,  who  inherited  his  father's  name,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  Yatk^ 
m  1747.  After  due  preparation  he  entered  Kings,  now  Columbia  College,  from  which  inatitih 
tion  he  graduated  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1765.  In  an  account  of  the  exereisee  on  tiia 
occasion  of  his  taking  his  first  degree,  is  the  following  notice  of  him :  ^*In  all  the  exerdaes^  tfat 
young  gentlemen  acquitted  themselves  equally  to  their  own  honor  and  the  general  satiifactki 
of  the  audience :  in  particular,  Mr.  Livingston,  whose  oration  in  Praise  of  Liberty  was  received 
with  general  and  extraordinary  approbation,  and  did  great  honor  to  his  judgment  and  abilities, 
in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  the  justice  and  sublimity  of  Lis  sentiments,  the  elegance  of  hb  stylf^ 
and  the  graceful  propriety  of  his  pronunciation  and  gesture.  And  many  of  the  auditors  pleased 
themselves  with  the  hopes  that  the  young  orator  may  prove  an  able  and  zealous  asserter  and 
defender  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country,  as  well  as  an  ornament  to  it."  * 

He  entered  upon  the  study  of  tlie  law,  in  the  office  of  William  Smith,  the  colonial  historian 
of  New  York,  and  shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  course,  was,  in  1773,  appointed  recorder 
of  his  native  city.  The  all-absorbing  question  of  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  impoie 
exacting  laws  upon  the  colonists  was  then  agitated,  and  the  young  recorder,  as  well  as  his  illi»- 
trious  father,  was  ejected  from  his  official  position,  for  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots. 
On  the  twenty-second  day  of  April,  1775,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  represent  the  colony 
of  Now  York  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  body  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
following  May.  In  this  assembly  he  at  once  became  a  prominent  and  influential  member,  dis- 
tinguished both  for  his  zeal  and  great  abilities.!  On  the  third  of  June,  1775,  he  was  appointed, 
witli  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Edmund  Pendleton,  a  committee  to  prepare  the  Addrest  to  the  /•• 
hahitunts  of  Great  Britain^  and  subsequently,  throughout  the  same  year,  served  on  several  com- 
mittees of  importance.  On  the  eleventh  of  June,  1776,  he  was  associated  with  Jefferson,  John 
Adaqcis,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Roger  Sherman,  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Leaving 
Philadelpliia  a  short  time  after  this,  he  was  prevented  from  signing  that  instrument.  Mr.  Lir- 
ingston  remained  in  New  York  until  1780,  when  ho  was  again  delegated  to  Congress.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  on  the  formation  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  under  the  confederatiim,  1m 

—  ■  -    ■  J    — - 

•  Holt's  New  York  Gazette,  or  the  Weekly  Post-Boy,  May  80, 1765. 

t  See  Journal  ^  Debates  In  this  Congress,  as  giyen  in  John  Adams's  Works,  8d  toIoiim. 
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I  appointed  secretary,  whioh  station  he  oocnpied  nntil  1788,  when  he  was  appointed  chauoel^ 
of  tiie  State  of  New  York,  being  the  first  incumbent  of  that  office  nnder  the  State  constitn- 
L  In  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  convention,  wliich  assembled  at  Ponghkeepsie,  to 
ipt  or  reject  the  Federal  constitution,  and  his  labors  to  effect  its  adoption  were  able  and  dis- 
piished.  He  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  General  Washington,  upon  his  inauguration 
Pl«sident  in  1789.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  by  Jefferson  as  minister  to  the  Court  of  France, 
I  in  the  important  negotiation  with  that  government,  which  terminated  in  the  acquisition  of 
I  territory  of  Louisiana,  was  an  efficient  and  successful  agent  *' After  the  signing  of  that 
itj  tiie  ministers  arose,''  says  the  Ck>unt  Marbois,  "when  Mr.  Livingston,  expressing  the 
leral  satisfaction,  said,  with  prophetic  sagacity,  '  We  have  lived  long,  but  this  is  the  noblest 
rk  of  our  whole  lives.  The  treaty  which  we  have  just  signed  has  not  been  obtained  by  art, 
iictated  by  force ;  equally  advantageous  to  the  two  contracting  parties,  it  will  change  vast 
todes  into  flourishing  districts.  From  this  day  the  United  States  take  their  place  among  the 
rers  of  the  first  rank ;  the  English  lose  all  exclusive  influence  in  the  affairs  of  America.  Thus 
t  of  the  principal  causes  of  European  rivalries  and  animosities  is  about  to  cease.  The  United 
tM  win  re-establish  the  maritime  rights  of  all  the  world,  which  are  now  usurped  by  a  single 
Ion.  These  treaties  will  thus  be  a  guarantee  of  peace  and  concord  among  commercial  States. 
)  instruments  which  we  have  just  signed,  will  cause  no  tears  to  be  shed ;  they  prepare  ages 
lappineas  for  innumerable  generations  of  human  creatures.  The  Mississippi  and  Missouri  will 
fhem  succeed  one  another,  and  multiply,  truly  worthy  of  the  regard  of  Providence,  in  the 
om  of  equality,  under  just  laws,  freed  from  the  errors  of  superstition  and  the  scourges  of  bad 
wnment' "  ♦ 

Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  Mr.  Livingston  became  acqutjnted  with  Robert 
Urn.  Entertaining  enlarged  ideas  of  the  advantages  of  steam  navigation,  on  the  extensive 
68  and  rivers  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Livingston  had  applied  himself  with  great  perseverance 
I  expense  to  the  construction  of  vessels  and  machinery  for  that  kind  of  navigation.  "  As  early 
iW,""  says  Golden,  in  his  interesting  memoir,  "he  believed  that  he  had  accomplished  his 
eet,  and  represented  to  the  le^slature  of  New  York  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  mode  of  ap- 
mg  the  steam-engine  to  propel  a  boat  on  new  and  advantageous  principles ;  but  that  he  was 
erred  from  carrying  it  into  effect,  by  the  uncertainty  and  hazard  of  a  very  expensive  experi- 
nt,  unless  he  could  be  assured  of  an  exclusive  advantage  from  it,  should  it  be  found  suc- 
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The  New  York  Legislature,  in  March,  1798,  passed  an  act  vesting  Mr.  Livingston  with  the 
eifattive  right  and  privilege  of  navigating  all  kinds  of  boats  which  might  be  propelled  by  the 
w  of  steam,  on  all  the  waters  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  for  the  term 
twenty  years  from  the  passing  of  the  act ;  upon  condition,  that  he  should,  within  a  year, 
Id  such  a  boat,  the  mean  of  whose  progress  should  not  be  less  than  four  miles  an  hour, 
mediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  Mr.  Livingston  built  a  boat  of  about  thirty  tons,  which 
I  propelled  by  steam,  but  being  incompetent  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  the  law,  she  was  aban- 
ed,  and  he  for  a  time  relinquished  the  project! 

On  his  return  from  France,  Mr.  Liv;pgston  associated  himself  with  Fulton,  and  engaged  in 
building  of  a  boat.  "This  boat  began  to  navigate  the  Hudson  River,  in  1807,  and  its  pro- 
is  through  the  water  was  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour."  J  All  former  experiments  had 
id,  and  the  genius  of  Fulton,  aided  and  fostered  by  the  public  spirit  and  discernment  of 
ingston,  created  one  of  the  greatest  accommodations  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.§ 
The  last  years  of  Mr.  Livingston's  life  were  passed  in  the  retirement  of  his  home,  at  Cler- 
it,  on  the  Hudson  River,  where  he  died  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  1818. 


Sm  Doctor  John  W.  Fnaeia's  Interesting  sketeh  of  Chancellor  liyingston,  In  the  National  rortralt  Gallery, 
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LIA  of  Bobert  Fnlton,  by  hia  friend  Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  page  14a 

Ab  hlftorlcal  account  of  the  application  of  steam  for  the  propelling  of  boats,  by  B.  B.  Livingston,  in  the  American 
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ORATION  BEFORE  THE  CINCINNATI. 


Ohanoellor  Livingston  delivered  the  follow- 
ing oration,  before  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, of  the  State  of  New  York,*  at  the  City 
Hall  of  the  City  of  New  York,  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  1787. 

I  could  have  wished,  gentlemen,  that  the 
task  I  am  now  about  to  perform,  had  been  as- 
signed to  some  abler  speaker ;  and  in  that  view, 
I  long  since  tendered  my  apology  for  declining 
it,  and  hoped,  till  lately,  tliat  it  had  been  ac- 
cepted. Disappointed  in  this  hope  and  unwil- 
ling to  treat  any  mark  of  your  favor  with  neg- 
lect, I  determined  to  obey  your  commands, 
although  I  was  satisfied,  that  in  the  execution 
of  them,  I  should  not  answer  your  expectations. 
There  is  a  style  of  elo<iuence  adapted  to  occa- 
sions of  this  kind,  to  which  I  feel  myself  une- 
qud ;  a  style  which  requires  the  glowing  imag- 
ination of  younger  speakers,  who,  coming 
recently  from  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  know 
how  to  dress  their  sentiments  in  all  its  flowery 
ornaments.  The  turbulence  of  the  times,  since 
I  first  entered  upon  public  life,  and  the  neces- 
sity they  imposed  upon  those  who  engaged  in 
them,  of  attending  rather  to  things  than  words, 
will,  I  fear,  render  me,  if  not  an  useless,  at 
least  an  unpolished  speaker. 

If  the  mind  dwells  with  ])leasure  on  interest- 
ing events ;  if  the  soul  pants  to  emulate  the 
noble  deeds  it  contemplates ;  if  virtue  derives 
new  force  from  the  successful  struggles  of  the 
virtuous,  it  is  wise  to  set  apart  certain  seasons, 
when,  freed  from  meaner  cures,  we  commem- 
orate events  which  have  contributed  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  or  afford  examples  wor- 
thy their  imitati<^n.  What  are  we  this  day 
called  upon  to  commemorate?  Some  signal 
victory,  in  wh'uiii  the  victor  weeps  the  loss  of 
friends,  and  humanity  mourns  over  the  graves 
of  the  vanquished  ?  The  birth  of  some  prince 
whom  force,  fraud,  or  accident  has  entitled  to 
a  throne  ?  Or  even  that  of  some  patriot,  who 
has  raised  the  reputation  and  defended  the 
rights  of  his  country  ?  No,  gentlemen,  a  nobler 
subject  than  the  splendor  of  victories,  or  the 
birth  of  princes,  demands  our  attention.  We 
are  called  upon  to  commemorate  the  successful 
battles  of  freedom  and  tlie  birth  of  nations  I 

It  may  be  expected,  and,  indeed,  I  believe  it 
is  usual  on  such  occasions,  that  I  should  tread 
the  steps  we  have  taken,  from  the  dawn  of  op- 
pression to  the  bright  sunshine  of  independence; 
that  I  should  celebrate  the  ])raise  of  patriots 
who  have  been  actors  in  the  glorious  scene,  and 
more  particularly  that  I  should  lead  you  to  the 
shrines  of  those  that  have  offered  up  their  lives 
in  support  of  their  principles,  and  sealed  with 
their  blood  your  charters  of  freedom.    Had  I 
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no  other  object  in  view  than  to  annue  joa  tad 
indulge  my  own  feelings,  I  ahould  tiik«  thii 
path ;  for  what  task  more  delightful  tlian  to 
contemplate  the  successful  struggles  of  wtQe; 
to  see  her  at  one  moment  panting  under  ^ 
grasp  of  oppression,  and  rising  in  the  next  witii 
renewed  strength,  as  if,  like  the  giant  ton  d 
earUi,  ^e  had  acquired  vigor  from  the  ftU;  to 
see  hope  and  disappointment,  plenty  and  want, 
defeats  and  victories,  following  each  other  in  n- 
pid  succession,  and  contributinff,  like  light  and 
shade,  to  l^e  embellishment  of  ttie  pieoe4  "Whit 
more  sootliing  to  the  soft  and  delicate  emotioBi 
of  humanity,  than  to  wander  with  folded  anna, 
and  slow  and  pensive  step,  amidst  the  ffraves  of 
departed  heroes ;  to  indulge  the  mingled  eiBO- 
tions  of  grief  and  admiration;  atonemooMntciT- 
ing  way  to  private  sorrow,  and  lamentingthe  io» 
of  a  friend,  a  relation,  a  brother,— 4n  tne  next^ 

Slowing  with  patriot  warmth,  gazing  witli  ir- 
or  on  their  wounds,  and  invoking  their  ti>lriti| 
while  we  ask  of  heaven  to  inspire  ot  with  equal 
fortitude !  But,  however  pleasing  this  tttk,  tho 
desire  of  being  useful  impels  me,  at  this  iatar- 
esting  moment,  to  forego  this  pleasore;  toesD 
you  from  this  tender  scene,  to  remind  yon,  tiiat 
you  are  the  citizens  of  a  free  State,  to  bid  yea 
rejoice  wit^  Roman  pride  that  those  jou  kure 
have  done  their  duty,  to  exhort  yoo  to  erom 
the  glorious  work  which  they  hare  bega. 
For,  ahisl  my  friends,  thongh  they  hare  n«^ 
performed  the  part  assigned  them,  the  wwk  » 
still  unfinished  and  much  remains  for  ns  to  da. 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper,  amidst  the 
congratulations  I  make  you  on  this  day — thl» 
day  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  fame,  for  the 
triumph  of  freedom  and  the  birth  conations,  to 
inquire  how  far  it  has  been  prodnctiTe  of  As 
advantages  we  might  reasonably  have  expected 
and  where  they  have  fallen  short  of  our  ex- 
pectations. 

To  investigate  the  causes  that  hare  condDOid 
to  our  disappointment,  two  objects  demaid 
our  attention— our  internal  and  federal  goren- 
ments.  Either,  to  those  who  are  disposed  to 
view  only  the  gloomy  side  of  the  picture,  will 
afford  sufficient  matter  for  censnre,  and  too 
much  cause  of  uneasiness.  Many  despondiaff 
spirits,  misled  by  these  reflections,  have  cesiW 
to  rejoice  in  independence,  and  to  doubt  whether 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  blessing.  God  forbid, 
that  there  should  be  any  such  among  ns :  For 
whatever  may  be  the  pressure  of  oar  present 
evils,  they  will  cease  to  operate,  when  we  it- 
solve  to  remove  them;  the  remedy  is  within 
our  reach,  and  I  have  sufficient  confidence  in 
our  own  fortitude  to  hope  that  it  will  bi 
applied. 

Let  those,  however,  who  know  not  the  Tihe 
of  our  present  situation,  contrast  it  with  the 
state  of  servitude  to  which  we  should  have  boea 
reduced,  had  we  patiently  sabmitted  to  tbt 
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yoke  of  BritaiiL  She  had  long  smce  seen  oar 
Mse  with  envj,  and  our  strength  with  jealonsj. 
Loaded  with  debt,  she  wished  to  share  that 
ifflaenoe  which  she  attributed  to  her  protection, 
nthff  ihan  to  our  indastr7.  Tenacious  of  her 
HppoMd  supremacy,  she  could  not  be  indiffer- 
mi  to  those  increasing  numbers  which  threat- 
rnnbi  its  subversion. 

ATirice  and  timiditj  concurred  in  framing  a 
qrstom  of  despotism,  which,  but  for  our  resist- 
anee,  would  have  reduced  us  to  the  vilest  sub- 
Jeeto.  Having  resbted,  accommodation  was 
vain;  pretences  would  not  have  been  wanting 
to  nin  those  that  had  been  active  in  opposition. 
IMspQtos  among  ourselves  would  have  been  en- 
floiffiged;  and  advantages,  derived  from  our 
tenm,  would  have  enabled  her  ultimately  to 
•iittin  her  object.  No  alternative  was  left,  but 
Wven-bom  independence  or  abject  submission. 
We  have  chosen  as  became  a  wise  and  generous 
people.  Let  slaves  or  cowards  disapprove  the 
duHoe. 

Our  constitutions  are  formed  to  insure  the 
kappiness  of  a  virtuous  nation.  They  guard 
against  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  unwieldy 
pO|Hilar  assemblies,  while  they  yield  to  every 
«itizeQ  his  due  share  of  power.  They  preserve 
^administration  of  justice  pure  and  unbiassed, 
\f  the  independence  of  the  judges.  They  pro- 
mt abuses  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  by 
conmitting  the  care  of  enforcing  them  to  ma- 
ntrates  who  have  no  share  in  making,  nor  voice 
u  expounding  them.  In  these  circumstances, 
tiie/  excel  the  boasted  models  of  Greece  or 
Borne,  and  those  of  aU  other  nations,  in  having 
jwdsely  marked  out  the  power  of  the  govem- 
nwnt  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  With  us 
tke  law  is  written :  no  party  can  justify  their 
•Bore  under  former  abuses,  or  doubtful  pre- 
cedents. With  these  constitutions,  I  shall  be 
isked,  how  it  has  happened  that  tlie  evils  hinted 
^  ecHitinue  to  exist  I  shall  endeavor  to  an- 
■ver  this  inquiry,  since  my  object  in  treating 
of  this  subject  is  to  impress  upon  you  the  obli- 
^atunu  we  are  under  as  citizens,  as  men  whose 
pest  services  entitle  us  to  some  weight  in  the 
eommimity — ^zealously  to  unite  in  promoting  a 
eoDstitutional  reform  of  every  abuse  that  affects 
the  government. 

Our  constitutions  being  purely  democratic, 
the  people  are  sovereign  and  absolute.  The 
iulto  of  absolute  governments  are  to  bo  charged 
to  the  sovereign :  in  ours,  tliey  must  be  traced 
back  to  the  people. 

If  our  executive  has  sufficient  energy,  if  the 
Judicial  is  competent  to  the  administration  of 
justice ;  if  our  legislative  is  so  formed  as  that 
no  law  can  pass  without  due  deliberation,  all 
the  ends  of  government  are  answered,  so  far  as 
they  depend  upon  the  constitution.  If  still  it 
&lls  short  of  expectation,  the  evils  must  be 
sought  in  the  administration :  and  since  every 
person  concerned  in  that  is  either  mediately  or 
nmnediately  chosen  by  the  people,  they  may 
^nge  it  at  pleasure.  What  can  be  devised 
more  perfect  tiian  that  constitution,  which  puts 
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in  the  power  of  those,  who  experience  the 
effects  of  a  mal-administration,  to  prevent  their 
continuance ;  not  by  mad,  tumultuous,  and  ir- 
regular acts,  as  in  the  ancient  republics,  but  by 
such  as  are  cool,  deliberate,  and  constitutional. 
If  they  still  exist,  they  must  be  charged  to  the 
negligence  of  the  people,  who,  a&r  violent 
agitation,  have  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  torpor 
and  indifference  with  respect  to  government, 
as  to  be  careless  into  what  hands  they  intrust 
their  dearest  rights.  When  we  choose  an  agent 
to  manage  our  private  affairs,  an  executor  to 
distribute  our  estate,  we  ai'e  solicitous  about 
the  integrity  and  abilities  of  tliose  we  intrust : 
we  consult  our  Mends— we  make  the  choice 
after  due  deliberation.  Is  it  not  astonishing 
that  when  we  are  to  elect  men  whose  power 
extends  to  our  liberty,  our  property,  and  our 
lives,  that  we  should  be  so  totally  indifferent 
that  not  one  in  ten  of  us  tenders  his  vote? 
Can  it  be  thought  that  an  enlightened  people 
believe  the  science  of  government  level  to  the 
meanest  capacity?  That  experience,  applica- 
tion, genius,  and  education,  are  imnecessary  to 
those,  who  are  to  frame  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State?  And  yet,  are  instances 
wanting  in  which  these  have  been  proscribed, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  those  insidious  arts 
which  have  rendered  them  suspected?  Are 
past  services  the  passport  to  future  honors ;  or 
have  you  yourselves,  gentlemen,  escaped  the 
general  obloquy  ?  Are  you  not  calumniated  by 
those  you  deem  unworthy  of  your  society? 
Are  you  not  even  shunned  by  some  who  should 
wear  with  pride  and  pleasure  this  badge  of 
former  services  ? 

You  have  learned  in  the  school  of  adversity 
to  appreciate  character.  You  are  not  formed, 
whoever  may  direct,  to  promote  measures  you 
disapprove.  Men,  used  to  command  and  to 
obey,  are  sensible  of  the  value  of  government, 
and  will  not  consent  to  its  debasement.  Your 
services  entitle  you  to  the  respect  and  favor 
of  a  grateful  people.  Envy,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  unworthy,  concur  to  rob  you  of  the  rank 
you  merit. 

To  these  causes  we  owe  the  cloud  that  ob- 
scures our  internal  governments.  But  let  us 
not  despair :  the  sun  of  science  is  beginning  to 
rise,  and  as  new  light  breaks  in  upon  the  minds 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  that  cloud  will  be  dis- 
pelled. 

Having  observed  that  our  internal  constitu- 
tions are  adequate  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  formed,  and  that  the  inconveniences 
we  luive  sometimes  felt  under  them  were  im- 
putable to  causes  which  it  was  in  our  power  to 
remove;  I  might  perhaps  add,  that  the  eon- 
tinuance  of  those  evils  were  proofs  of  the  hap- 
piness these  governments  impart;  since,  had 
they  not  been  more  than  balanced  by  advan- 
tages, they  would  have  pressed  with  such 
weight  as  to  have  compelled  the  people  to  ap- 
ply the  remedy  the  constitution  affords.  But, 
when  I  turn  my  eyes  to  the  other  great  object 
of  a  patriot^s  attention,  our  federal  government. 
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I  confess  to  you,  mj  friends,  I  sicken  at  the 
sight.  Nothing  presents  itself  to  my  view,  but 
a  nerveless  council,  united  by  imaginary  ties, 
brooding  over  ideal  decrees,  which  caprice  or 
fancy  is  at  pleasure  to  annul  or  execute !  I  see 
trade  languish,  public  credit  expire — and  that 
glory  which  is  not  less  necessary  to  the  pros- 
perity of  a  nation,  than  reputation  to  individ- 
uals, a  victim  to  opprobrium  and  disgrace. 
Here,  my  friends,  you  are  particularly  inter- 
ested ;  for  I  believe,  I  should  do  little  justice 
to  the  motives  that  induced  you  to  brave  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  a  ten  years '  war,  if 
I  supposed  you  had  nothing  more  in  view, 
than  humble  peace  and  ignominious  obscurity. 
Brave  souls  are  influenced  by  nobler  motives ; 
and  I  persuade  myself,  that  tlie  rank  and  glory 
of  the  nation  you  have  established,  were  among 
the  strongest  that  nerved  your  arms  and  invig- 
orated your  hearts.  Let  us  not  then,  my  friends, 
lose  sight  of  tliis  splendid  object :  having  pur- 
sued it  through  fields  of  blood,  let  us  not  relin- 
quish the  chase,  when  nothing  is  necessary  to 
its  attainment  but  union,  firmness,  and  temper- 
ate deliberation. 

In  times  of  extreme  danger,  whoever  has  the 
courage  to  seize  the  helm,  may  command  the 
ship :  each  mariner,  distrusting  his  own  skill, 
is  ready  to  repose  upon  that  of  others.  Con- 
gress, not  attending  to  this  reflection,  were 
misled  by  the  implicit  respect,  that  during  the 
war  was  paid  to  their  recommendations ;  and, 
without  looking  forward  to  times,  when  the 
circumstanc458  which  made  the  basis  of  their 
authority,  should  no  longer  exists  they  fonued 
a  constitution  adapted  only  to  such  circum- 
stances. Weak  in  itself,  a  variety  of  causes 
have  conspired  to  render  it  weaker.  Some 
States  have  totally  neglected  their  representa- 
tion in  CongrcHs,  while  some  others  have  been 
inattentive  in  their  choice  of  delegates,  to  those 
qualities  which  are  essential  to  the  support  of 
its  reputation — objects  of  some  moment,  where 
authority  is  founded  on  opinion  only.  To  these, 
I  am  sorry  gentlemen,  to  add  a  third,  which 
operates  with  peculiar  force  in  some  States — 
the  love  of  power,  of  which  the  least  worthy 
are  always  the  most  tenacious.  To  deal  out  a 
portion  of  it  to  Congress,  would  be  to  share 
that  which  some,  among  those  who  are  elected 
by  popular  favor,  already  find  too  little  for 
their  own  ambition.  To  preserve  it,  rulers  of  free 
States  practise  a  lesson  thoy  have  received  from 
eastern  tyrants :  and  as  these,  to  preserve  the 
succession,  i)ut  out  the  eyes  of  all  that  may 
approach  the  seat  of  power,  so  those  strive  to 
blind  the  people,  whose  discernment  they  fear 
may  expel  them  from  it. 

I  will  not  wear  your  patience  and  my  own, 
by  contending  with  those  chimeras  they  have 
raised,  to  fright  the  people  from  remedying  the 
only  real  defect  of  this  government;  nor  will  I 
dwell  upon  that  wretched  system  of  policy 
which  has  sunk  the  interest  and  reputation  of 
such  States  in  the  great  council  of  America, 
ami  drawn  upon  them  the  hatred  and  contempt 


of  their  neighbors.  Who  will  deny  that  the 
most  serioas  evils  daily  flow  from  the  debility 
of  our  federal  constitution?  Who  but  owns 
that  we  are  at  this  moment  colonies,  for  every 
purpose  but  that  of  internal  taxation,  to  the 
nation,  from  which  we  vainly  hoped  oar  sward 
had  freed  us  ?  Who  but  sees  with  indignation, 
British  ministers  diuly  dictating  laws  for  the 
destruction  of  our  commerce?  Who  but  la- 
ments the  ruin  of  that  brave,  hardy,  and  gener- 
ous race  of  men,  who  are  necessary  for  its  sup- 
port? Who  but  feels  that  we  are  degraded 
from  the  rank  we  ought  to  hold  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  ?  Despised  by  some,  mal- 
treated by  others,  and  unable  to  defend  our- 
selves  against  the  cruel  depredations  of  the 
most  contemptible  pirates.  At  this  moment 
yes,  great  God,  at  this  moment  some  among 
those,  perhaps,  who  have  labored  for  the  esti^ 
lishment  of  our  freedom,  are  groaning  in  ba^ 
barian  bondage.  Ilands  that  may  have  wielded 
the  sword  in  our  defence,  are  loaded  with 
chains.  Toilsome  tasks,  gloomy  prisons,  whips 
and  tortures  are  the  portion  of  men  who  have 
triumphed  with  us  and  exulted  in  the  idea  id 
giving  being  to  nations  and  freedom  to  nnnmn- 
bered  generations. 

These,  sirs,  these  are  a  few  of  the  many  erik 
that  result  from  the  want  of  a  federal  govern- 
ment. Our  internal  constitutions  may  make  in 
happy  at  home,  but  nothing  short  of  a  federal 
one  can  render  ns  safe  or  respectable  abroad. 
Let  us  not,  however,  in  our  eagerness  to  attaii 
one,  forget  to  preserve  the  other  inviolate ;  kt 
better  is  distress  abroad,  than  tyranny  or  an- 
archy at  home.  A  precious  deposit  is  given 
into  our  keeping;  we  hold  in  our  hands  the 
fate  of  future  generations.  While  we  acknowl- 
edge that  no  government  can  exist  without  con- 
fidence in  the  governing  power,  let  u*  also  re- 
member that  none  can  remain  free  where  that 
confidence  is  incautiously  bestowed. 

How,  gentlemen,  shall  I  ajjologize  for  having 
obtruded  this  serious  address  ui>on  the  gayetiei 
of  this  happy  day  ?  I  told  you,  and  told  yoa 
truly,  that  1  was  ill  qualified  to  play  the  holiday 
orator ;  and  I  might  have  added,  that  the  jor 
of  this  day  is  ever  attended,  in  my  mind,  witn 
a  thousand  mingled  emotions.  Reflection  of 
the  past  brings  to  memory  a  variety  of  tender 
and  interesting  events ;  while  hope  and  feaiv 
anxiety  and  pleasure,  alternately  possess  nie» 
when  I  endeavor  to  pierce  the  veil  of  fatnrity. 
But  never,  never  before,  have  they  presMd  up- 
on me  with  the  weight  they  do  at  present.  I 
feel  that  some  change  is  necessary ;  and  yet  I 
dread,  lest  the  demon  of  jealousy  should  pre- 
vent such  change,  or  the  restless  spirit  of  inno- 
vation should  carry  us  beyond  what  is  nwee- 
sarv.  I  look  round  for  aid ;  I  see  in  vou  a  bind 
of  patriots,  the  supporters  of  your  country* 
rights ;  I  feel  myself  indebted  to  you  for  the 
freedom  we  enjoy  ;  I  know  that  your  emoiion* 
cannot  he  very  diflerent  from  my  own ;  aud  I 
strive,  by  giving  you  the  same  views  on  tli** 
important  subject*,  to  unite  your  eftbrls  in  the 
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flonmon  cause.  Let  us  then  preserve  pnre  and 
pofeet  those  principles  of  friendship  for  each 
flABr--of  love  for  oar  country,  of  resi>ect  for 
tks  Union,  which  supported  us  in  our  past  dif- 
ioitties.  Let  us  reject  the  trammels  of  partj. 
Mi  18  hr  as  our  efforts  will  go,  call  every  man 
teue  post  his  virtues  and  abilities  entitle  him 
to  coeopy.    Let  us  watch  with  vigilant  atten- 


tion over  the  conduct  of  those  in  power ;  but 
let  us  not,  with  coward  caution,  restrain  their 
efforts  to  be  useful;  and  let  us  implore  that 
onmipotent  Being,  who  gave  us  strength  and 
wisdom  in  the  hour  of  danger,  to  direct  our 
great  council  to  that  happy  mean  which  may 
afford  us  respect  and  security  abroad,  and  peace, 
liberty,  and  prosperity  at  home. 


•  •# 


PURSE  AND  SWORD. 


Mveh  has  been  said,  sir,  about  the  sword  and 

tpone.  These  words  convey  very  confused 
I  on  the  gentleman^s  application  of  them. 
Dto  honorable  member  from  New  York  has 
U^  explained  their  meaning,  as  applied  to  the 
M&sh  government.  His  reasoning  was  so  con- 
Uve  that  it  seems  to  have  carried  conviction 
0  ereiT  mind.  The  gentleman  from  Dutchess, 
0  elude  it,  has  made  use  of  a  singular  shift 
li|fi  he,  the  general  government  and  state  gov- 
nmentB  form  one  government.  Let  us  see 
0V  this  matter  stands.  The  States  of  Penn- 
yhinia  and  New  York  form  two  distinct  gov- 
liBients;  but  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
hi'  general  government,  together  form  one 
Mmment.  The  United  States  and  New 
[flik  make  another  government;  the  United 
Itata  and  Connecticut  another,  and  so  on. 
(b  the  gentleman^s  optics,  these  things  may  be 
litr;  but  to  me  they  are  utter  darkness.  We 
me  thirteen  distinct  governments,  and  yet 
hef  are  not  thirteen  governments,  but  one 
prfemment.  It  requires  the  ingenuity  of  St. 
Athanasius  to  understand  this  political  myste- 
iy.  Were  the  gentleman  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  I  might  have  faith ;  but  I  confess  my 
rawm  is  much  too  weak  for  it.  Sir,  we  are 
ittnptiDg  to  build  one  government  out  of 
thirteen;  preserving,  however,  the  States,  as 
pirts  of  the  system,  for  local  purposes,  and  to 
^  ft  support  and  beauty.  The  truth  is,  the 
Btitea,  and  the  United  States,  have  distinct 
oijectB.  They  are  both  supreme.  As  to  na- 
twDal  objects,  the  latter  is  supreme ;  as  to  in- 
hnal  and  domestic  objects,  the  former.  I  can 
•liOy  conceive  of  two  joint  tenures,  and  of 
Joint  jonsdictions  without  control.  If  I  want- 
ed in  example,  I  might  instance  the  mine,  Mr. 
Ctonum,  in  which  you  and  others  have  a 
Jjfctproperty  and  concurrent  jurisdiction.  But 


why  should  the  States  hold  the  purse?  How 
are  they  to  use  it  ?  They  have  not  to  pay  tiie 
civil  list,  to  maintain  the  army  or  navy.  What 
will  they  do  with  it?  What  is  the  sword, 
which  the  gentlemen  talk  of?  How  is  (Con- 
gress to  defend  us  without  a  sword  ?  You  will 
also  keep  that  How  shall  it  be  handled? 
Shall  we  all  take  hold  of  it  ?  I  never  knew, 
till  now,  the  design  of  a  curious  image  I  have 
seen  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  newspapers.  I 
am  now  convinced  that  the  idea  was  prophetic 
in  the  printer.  It  was  a  figure  of  thirteen 
hands,  in  an  awkward  position,  grasping  a  per- 
pendicular sword.  As  the  arms  which  sup- 
ported it  were  on  every  side,  I  could  see  no 
way  of  moving  it,  but  by  drawing  it  throuffh, 
with  the  hazard  of  dangerously  cutting  the  hn- 
gers.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  for  cry- 
ing, "  hands  off  I  "  But  this  sword  of  the 
gentlemen's  is  a  visionary  sword — ^a  mere  emp- 
ty pageant ;  and  yet  they  would  never  trust  it 
out  of  the  State  scabbard,  lest  it  should  wound 
somebody.  They  wish  for  checks  against  what 
can  do  no  harm.  They  contend  for  a  phantom. 
Gentlemen  should  consider  their  arguments  be- 
fore they  come  here.  Sir,  our  reasoning  on 
tliis  ground  is  conclusive.  If  it  be  necessary 
to  trust  our  defence  to  the  Union,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  wo  should  trust  it  with  the  sword  to 
defend  us,  and  the  purse  to  give  the  sword  ef- 
fect. I  have  heard  not  a  shadow  of  an  argu- 
ment to  sliake  the  truth  of  this.  But  the  gen- 
tlemen will  talk — it  is  expected.  It  is  necessary 
that  they  should  support,  in  this  House,  the 
opinions  they  have  propagated  out  of  doors, 
but  which  perhaps  they  had  themselves  too 
hastily  formed.* 

^  From  Chancellor  livln^ton's  Speech  in  the  New  York 
Convention  for  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Conatitation. 


H.  H.  BRACKENRIDGE. 

Tms  eminent  Judge,  poet,  and  satirical  writer,  was  bom  near  Campbelton,  in  Scotiand,  in 
the  year  1748.  His  father  was  a  poor  but  respectable  farmer,  who  emigrated  with  lua  ftmilyto 
America  in  the  year  1758,  and  settled  on  a  small  leasehold,  in  York  county,  PennsylTania,  wwt 
of  the  Snsqnehanna,  and  near  the  borders  of  Maryland. 

Encouraged  in  his  studious  efforts  by  an  affectionate  and  intelligent  mother,  yoong  Bradmi- 
ridge,  with  the  assistance  of  the  parish  clergyman,  who  instructed  him  in  Greek  aad  Latin,  be- 
beoame  competent  to  teach  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  For  that  purpose  he  applied  for  a  aitoaitoi  in 
a  free  school  in  Maryland,  and  secured  the  position.  His  youth  exposed  him  to  opporitioii  from 
some  of  the  older  pupils,  and  his  authority  was,  in  one  instance,  resisted  by  force,  when  "ht 
seized  a  brand  from  the  fire,  knocked  the  rebel  down,  and  spread  terror  around  hint"  Bcfin- 
quishing  this  school,  he  entered  an  advanced  class  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  sap* 
ported  himself  through  the  course  by  performing  the  duties  of  a  tutor.  He  gradnsted  in  1771, 
and  on  taking  his  degree,  in  conjunction  with  Philip  Freneau,  the  "  revolutionarj  p^vt,*^  de- 
livered a  poem  in  dialogue,  on  T?ie  Ruing  Glory  qf  America.  He  remained  a  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege ajfter  graduating,  and  studied  divinity,  and  subsequently  took  charge  of  an  academy  in 
Maryland,  where  he  continued  several  years.  On  the  commencement  of  the  scenes  of  the  Bero- 
lution,  he  wrote  a  dramatic  production,  entitled  BunJcer^s  Eill^  which  was  recited  by  his  pupils, 
and  subsequently  printed  at  Philadelphia.* 

In  1776  Mr.  Brackenridge  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  assumed  the  editorial  department  of  tbe 
United  States  Magazine,  An  anecdote  of  his  editorship  is  given  by  his  son,  in  the  IntorestiDg 
memoir  of  his  father.  '^  At  one  time  the  magazine  contained  some  severe  strictures  on  the  ode- 
brated  General  Lee,  and  censured  him  for  his  conduct  to  Washington.  Lee,  in  a  rage,  called  it 
the  office,  in  company  with  one  or  two  of  his  aids,  with  the  intention  of  assaulting  the  editor. 
He  knocked  at  the  door,  while  Mr.  Brackenridge,  looking  out  of  the  upper  story  window,  in- 
quired what  was  wanting?  ^  Come  down,'  said  Lee,  'and  I'll  give  you  as  good  a  horse-wbip- 
ping  as  any  rascal  ever  received.'  '  Excuse  me,  General,'  said  the  other,  '  I  would  not  go  dovn 
for  two  such  favors.  "  During  the  revolutionary  war,  Brackenridge  was  a  chaplain  in  the  pttriofc 
army,  and  preached  political  sermons  in  the  camp.  On  the  fifth  of  July,  1779,  he  delivcfed,  in 
Philadelphia,  an  eulogium  on  the  brave  men  who  had  fallen  in  the  contest  with  Great  Britiin. 
This  effort  will  be  found  in  the  present  volume. 

Unable  to  yield  a  full  assent  to  all  the  tenets  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  in  whi^ 
he  had  been  educated,  Mr.  Brackenridge  relinquished  the  profession  of  theology  and  commeDoed 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Samuel  Chase,  at  Annapolis.  In  1781,  he  settied  at  I^ttsbiiii^ 
west  of  the  AUeghanies,  which  he  deemed  favorably  situated  for  rapid  growth,  and  engtged 
zealously  in  its  improvement.  Here  he  entered  the  arena  of  politics,  in  which  be  became  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  acts  and  principles  of  the  Democratic  party.    He 


*  Thf>  Poem  on  the  RUlng  Olory  o/Anurioa^  before  noticed,  was  pabliahed  in  Philadelphia,  In  1771,  and  TJU. 
o/Btmker'*  BUI  was  printed  at  the  same  place,  in  1776.    Both  of  these  publications  are  preserred  la  tba  Librairof  ^ 
Nov  York  Historical  Society. 
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I  participator  in  the  Whiskey  Insarrection  in  western  Pennsylvania,  in  1794^  and,  when  that 
iffikir  was  over,  published  an  account  of  it,  in  which  he  took  pains  to  vindicate  his  coarse.  In 
1796,  ho  published  the  first  part  of  his  Modem  Chivalry^  or  the  Adventwrei  of  Captain  Farrago^ 
nd  league  G^Regan^  hU  servant,  in  which  he  gives  some  portions  of  the  experience  of  his  own 
life;  and  ten  years  after  published  the  second  part 

In  1799,  Mr.  Brackenridge  '*  was  a  supporter  of  Jefferson  and  M'Kean,"  says  his  son,  ^*  an 
enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  France,  and  from  his  high  temperament,  incapable  of  pursuing  any 
tiling  in  moderation.  He  was  also  involved  in  a  personal  difference  with  the  presiding  judge 
cf  the  court,  in  which  he  practised,  and  fearful  that  he  might  be  provoked  to  do  something 
irhich  might  be  taken  advantage  of,  he  resolved  to  retire  firom  practice.  He  wrote  with  the 
pnngeney  and  force  of  a  Junius,  and  spoke  with  the  inspired  eloquence  of  a  Henry ;  it  is  there- 
in not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  soon  became  a  formidable  politician.  He  purchased  types 
and  press,  and  set  up  a  young  man  as  editor  of  a  paper,  which  he  previously  named  the  Tree 
puberty ^  with  a  motto  from  Scripture — Avd  the  leaves  of  the  tree  ehall  he  for  the  Treating  of 
ik  nation.  *  *  *  He  wrote  a  number  of  things,  sometimes  in  prose  and  sometimes  in 
me^  which  I  read  with  great  delight,  and  often  committed  to  memory.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
1^  migority,  both  in  town  and  country,  was  then  on  the  federal  side ;  but  fifty  republicans 
Qoold  be  mustered  in  Pittsburg,  and  not  all  these  were  entitled  to  put  a  ticket  into  the  ballot- 
lox.  The  success  in  the  elections  of  M^Kean  and  Jefferson  soon  effectec  a  numerical  change." 
1^  the  former  Mr.  Brackenridge  was  placed  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylva- 
lii^  where  he  presided  with  ability  and  honor  until  his  last  illness,  which  closed  his  career  at 
CMide,  where  he  had  removed  on  his  appointment  as  judge,  on  the  twenty- fifth  of  June,  1816. 
Mge  Brackenridge  possessed  rare  social  qualities.  "His  conversation,"  says  his  son,  "abounded 
vi&  wit  and  eloquence,  and  original  views  on  every  subject.  He  was  an  improvisateur  of  the 
Ink  order.  Jefirey  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Eeview,  says  that  Matthews  was 
faiuior  to  him  in  relating  a  story.  He  was  entirely  different ;  there  was  no  buffoonery  or 
Inad  humor,  either  in  the  choice  of  his  subject  or  in  his  manner.  Compared  to  the  stories  of 
Mitthews,  it  was  genteel  comedy  or  tragedy  compared  to  broad  farce.  He  generally  walked 
aboat,  and  seemed  to  require  this,  in  order  to  give  full  play  to  his  powers.  It  is  remarkable, 
ttifc  vhat  he  said  on  the  bench  while  seated,  had  nothing  of  his  usual  eloquence ;  and  when  he 
Wtt  eloquent  there,  which  was  but  seldom,  he  rose  upon  his  feet. 

"He  frequently  dictated  to  me,  sometimes  chapters  for  *  Modem  Chivalry,'  sometimes  es- 
■71  for  various  newspapers,  chiefly  on  European  politics,  with  which  he  was  singularly  con- 
▼ttiant  It  was  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  him.  He  directed  the  punctuation  of  every  sentence 
M  he  went  along.  He  had  been  in  this  habit  for  a  great  many  years.  His  handwriting  had  be- 
oome  80  bad,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  decipher  it ;  so  much  so  that  a  trick 
VMoDce  played  upon  him  by  a  gentleman  who  sent  back  one  of  his  letters  which  he  could  not 
md,  first  tearing  off  the  signature  and  putting  his  own  in  the  place  of  it :  my  father  attenapted 
in  Tain  to  make  out  the  scrawl  I  He  often  dictated  his  verse  as  well  as  his  prose.  I  remember 
▼hen  a  small  boy,  having  committed  to  memory  some  lines  on  General  Wayne,  which  were 
ooiiq>o6ed  in  bed,  and  dictated  in  the  morning  to  one  of  the  students.  No  one  was  ever  more 
ttrelesB  in  preserving  his  compositions.  He  troubled  himself  as  little  about  them  as  he  did  for 
tbe  f^tive  efihsions  of  his  discourse.  He  once  dictated  to  me  a  Pindaric  ode  on  hearing  the 
TtfOTt  of  the  death  of  Governor  M^Kean,  which  turned  out  to  be  false."  *  Mr.  Brackenridge's 
guette  publications  were  collected  and  published  in  1806,  and  the  Law  of  Miscellanies,  con- 
tining  instructions  for  the  study  of  the  law,  in  1814.  f 

*B«oollecUoiit  of  FImm  and  Persons  in  the  West,  by  H.  11  Brackeniidge,  published  In  1888. 

t  The  editor  is  Indebted  for  the  msterial  of  this  sketch,  to  the  Biognphical  Notice  of  Jndge  Brackenridge,  by  his  son, 
to  Modern  CMwilry:  edition,  1846:  to  the  sketch  in  Dnyckink's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Liteiatnre,  and  the 
in  Allen^B  Biographical  Dictionary. 
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AN  EULOGIUM. 


ThiB  oration  in  honor  "of  the  brave  men 
who  have  fallen  in  the  contest  with  Great 
Britain,"  was  delivered  by  Judge  Bracken- 
ridge,  on  Monday,  the  fifth  of  July,  1779, 
"  before  a  numerous  aid  respectable  assembly 
of  citizens  and  foreigners  in  the  German  Cal- 
vinist  Church,"  at  Philadelphia: 


-Heroes  then  arose ; 


Who,  Bcoming  coward  self,  for  others  liT'd, 
Toil'd  for  their  ease,  and  for  thoir  safety  bled. 

TuoMSOir. 

It  is  the  high  reward  of  those  who  have 
risked  their  lives  in  a  just  and  necessary  war,* 
that  their  names  are  sweet  in  the  mouths  of 
men,  and  every  age  shall  know  their  actions. 
I  am  happy  in  having  it  in  my  power,  before  a 
polite  assembly,  to  express  what  I  think  of 
those  who  have  risked  their  lives  in  the  war 
of  America.  I  know  my  abilities  rise  not  to  a 
level  with  so  great  a  subject,  but  I  love  the 
memory  of  the  men,  and  it  is  my  hoi)e,  that 
the  affection  which  I  feel,  will  be  to  me  instead 
of  genius,  and  give  me  warm  words  to  advance 
their  praises. 

I  conceive  it  as  the  first  honor  of  these  men, 
that,  before  they  engaged  in  the  war,  they  saw 
it  to  be  just  and  necessary.  They  were  not 
the  vassals  of  a  proud  chieftain  rousing  them, 
in  barbarous  times,  by  the  blind  impulse  of  at- 
tachment to  his  family,  or  engaging  them  to 
espouse  his  quarrel,  by  the  music  and  enter- 
tainment of  his  liall.  They  were  themselves 
the  chieftains  of  their  own  cause,  highly  in- 
structed in  the  nature  of  it,  and  from  the  best 
principles  of  patriotism,  resolute  in  defence. 
They  had  heard  the  declaration  of  the  Court 
and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  claiming  the 
authority  of  binding  them  in  all  cases  what- 
soever. They  had  examined  this  claim,  and 
found  it  to  be,  as  to  its  foundation,  groundless; 
as  t<^  its  nature,  tyrannical,  and  in  its  conse- 
quences, ruinous  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
both  countries.  On  this  clear  appreliension 
and  decided  judgment  of  the  cause,  ascertained 
by  their  own  reason,  and  collected  from  the 
best  writers,  it  was  the  noble  purpose  of  their 
minds  to  stand  forth  and  assert  it,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fortune,  and  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 

These  brave  men  were  not  soldiers  by  pro- 
fession, bred  to  arms,  and  from  a  habit  of  mil- 
itary life  attached  to  it.  They  were  men  in 
the  easy  walks  of  life ;  mechanics  of  the  city, 
merchants  of  the  counting-house,  youths  en- 
gaged in  the  literary  studies,  and  husbandmen, 
peaceful  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Happy  in  the 
sociability  and  conversation  of  the  town,  the 
simplicity  and  innocence  of  the  country  village, 
or  the  philosophic  e&*e  of  academic  leisure,  and 

^Tacitus. 


the  sweets  of  rural  life,  they  wished  not  • 
change  of  these  scenes  of  pleasure,  for  the 
dangers  and  calamities  of  war.  It  was  the  pure 
love  of  virtue  and  of  freedom,  bnmiog  bri^ 
within  their  minds,  that  alone  conlaf  ensMe 
them  to  embark  in  an  undertaking  of  so  belli 
and  perilous  a  nature. 

These  brave  men  were  not  unacquaiated 
with  the  circumstances  of  their  situation,  and 
their  unprepared  state  of  war.  Not  a  bayonet 
was  anvilled  out,  not  a  fire-arm  was  in  their 
possession.  Ko  redoubt  was  cast  up  to  seem 
the  city,  no  fort  was  erected  to  resist  invaskai, 
no  gun  mounted  on  the  battery,  and  no  vessel 
launched  upon  the  stream. 

The  power  of  Britain,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  well  known,  and  by  the  lightning  of  her 
orators,  in  a  thousand  writings  and  hanngnes, 
had  been  thrown,  in  full  force,  upon  their 
minds.  They  were  taught  to  believe  ner  (what 
indeed  she  was)  old  in  arts  and  in  anna,  and 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  a  thoosand  victo- 
ries. Embraced  with  the  ocean  as  her  favorite, 
her  commerce  was  extensive,  and  she  smt  her 
ships  to  every  sea.  Abounding  in  men,  her  I^ 
mies  were  in  fuU  force,  her  fleets  were  com- 
pletely manned,  her  discipline  was  regular,  and 
the  spirit  of  her  enterprise,  by  sea  and  land, 
had,  in  most  cases,  insured  her  successes. 

The  idea  of  resistance  to  the  power  of  Britain 
was  indeed  great ;  but  the  mighty  soul  of  the 
patriot  drank  it  in,  and,  like  the  eagle  on  the 
mountain-top,  collected  magnanimity  from  the 
very  prospect  of  the  height  from  which  he 
meant  to  soar.  Like  the  steed  who  swallows 
the  distant  ground  with  his  fierceness,*  he  tt- 
temi)ts  tlie  career,  and  poured  himself  upon  the 
race. 

The  patriot  quits  his  easy,  independent  walk 
of  life,  his  shop,  his  farm,  his  oifice,  and  his 
counting-house,  and  with  every  hope  and  every 
anxious  thought,  prepares  himself  for  war.  Hi 
materials  of  gunpowder  are  extracted  from  the 
earth ;  the  bayonet  is  anvilled  out ;  the  fire- 
arm is  manufactured  in  the  shop ;  the  manoil 
exercise  is  taught ;  the  company  is  formed  in 
battalion;  the  battalion  is  fnstructed  to  ma- 
noeuvre on  tlie  field;  the  brigade  is  drtvn 
forth ;  and  tlie  standard  of  defiance  is  planted 
on  the  soil. 

Shall  I  mention  the  circumstances  of  the  day 
when  the  sword  was  drawn,  and  the  first  blood 
was  shed  ?  and  shall  I  trace  the  progress  of  the 
war  in  the  course  of  five  campaigns  ?  The  nar- 
ration would  require  the  space  of  an  entire  day. 
I  can  mention  but  the  sum  of  things,  and  onlj 
tell  you  that  the  inroad  of  the  foe  has  been  fm- 
tained  upon  the  plain,  and  the  forward  and  im- 
petuous bands  have  been  driven  over  the  db- 
daining  ground  which  they  had  measured  in 
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idTEDce.  The  hill  has  been  defended,  and  the 
repolsed  and  rallying  foe  has  been  taught  to 
understand  that  the  valor  of  America  was  wor- 
th/ of  the  canse  which  her  freemen  have 
eqwused.  The  wilderness  has  been  surmount- 
idiiith«  march.  It  has  been  fought,  foot  to 
hdf  ind  point  to  point,  in  skirmishes,  and  night 
nprises,  and  in  pitched  battles,  with  alternate 
kope  ind  dubious  success.  The  enemy,  beaten 
1b  one  State,  has  retired  to  a  second,  and  beaten 
fa  the  second,  ho  has  returned  to  the  first ; 
kiten  in  every  State,  he  has  sought  the  water, 

alike  a  sea-monster  rolling  to  the  deep,  has 
ed  his  wounds  in  the  brine  of  ocean. 
fioDg  from  the  ocean,  he  has  sought  the  land, 
nd  advanced  with  a  slow  and  suspicious  step 
^pon  the  hostile  territory.  War  is  again  arisen, 
aid  it  has  been  fought  from  spring  to  autumn, 
mdfrom  autumn  to  spring,  through  the  heat  of 
nrnmer  and  the  inclemencies  of  whiter,  with 
mbated  ardor  and  unshaken  perseverance. 
What  tract  of  country  has  not  been  marked 
with  the  vestiges  of  war?  What  ground  has 
lot  been  cut  with  trenches  ?  What  hill  lias 
not  been  covered  with  redoubts  ?  What  plain 
ki  not  been  made  the  scene  of  the  engage- 
Bent?  What  soil  of  our  whole  earth  has  not 
been  sowed  witli  ball  ? 

These  have  been  the  toils  of  the  heroes  of  our 
•rmy;  but  the  brave  men  whom  we  this  day 
ttlebrate,  have  added  to  their  toils  the  loss  of 
£&.  They  have  fallen  in  the  contest.  Tliese 
d  them  in  the  long  and  laborious  march — these 
1^  the  fever  of  the  camp.  These  have  fallen 
when,  advancing  on  the  enemy,  they  have  re- 
oeiTed  the  bayonet  in  their  breast ;  or,  liigh  in 
hope,  and  anxious  of  victory,  they  have  dropped 
by  the  cannon  or  the  musket  ball. 

For  what  cause  did  these  brave  men  sacrifice 
their  lives?  For  that  cause  which,  in  all  ages, 
bis  engaged  the  hopes,  the  wishes,  and  endeav- 
<»5ofthe  best  of  men — the  cause  of  Liberty, 
hssgrx  I  thou  art  indeed  valuable — the  source 
^  tn  that  is  go^xl  and  great  upon  the  earth ! 
for  thee  the  patriot  of  America  has  drawn  his 
sword,  and  has  fought,  and  has  fallen. 

What  was  in  our  power  we  have  done  with 

J^gard  to  tlie  bodies  of  these  men ;  we  liavo 

I*W  them  military  honors ;   we  have  placed 

them  in  their  native  earth;  and  it  is  with 

feneration  that  we  yet  view  their  tombs  upon 

thefirzy  glade,  or  on  the  distant  hill.    Ask  me 

Jiot  the  names  of  these.    The  muses  shall  tell 

yon  of  them,  and  the  bards  shall  woo  ♦  tliem 

to  their  sons.    The  verse  which  shall  be  so 

^)py  as  to  embrace  the  name  of  one  of  these 

'baU  be  immortal.    The  names  of  these  shall 

be  read  with  those  of  Pelopidas,  Epaminondas, 

•nd  the  worthies  of  the  world.    Posterity  shall 

QQOte  them  for  parallels  and  for  examples. 

when  they  mean  to  dress  the  hero  with  the 

iairest  praises,  they  shall  say  ho  was  gallant 

and  distinguislied  in  his  early  fall  as  Wurren ; 

prudent  and  intrepid  as  Montgomery ;  faithful 

•Pliny. 


and  generous  as  Maopherson;  he  fell  in  the 
bold  and  resolute  advance,  like  Ilaslet  and  like 
Mercer ;  he  saw  the  honor  which  his  valor  had 
acquired,  and  fainted  in  the  arms  of  victory, 
like  Herkimer;  having  gallantly  repulsed  the 
foe,  he  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  in  his  old 
age,  like  Wooster. 

The  names  of  these  brave  men  shall  be  read ; 
and  the  earth  shall  be  sensible  of  praise  where 
their  bodies  are  deposited.  Hill  of  Boston,* 
where  the  God  of  arms  gave  uncommon  valor 
to  the  patriot !  Here  the  muses  shall  observe 
the  ni^ht,  and  hynm  heroic  acts,  and  trim  their 
lighted  lamps  to  the  dawn  of  morning.  The 
little  babbling  mystic  brook,  shall  bear  the 
melody,  and  stealing  with  a  silver  foot,  shall 
tell  it  to  the  ocean.  Ilills  within  prospect  of 
the  York  city,  where  the  enemy,  rejoicing  at 
his  early  strength,  adventured  and  fought,  or 
where,  refusing  the  engagement,  he  fled  with 
precipitation  to  his  ships  I  On  you  the  tomb 
of  the  hero  is  beheld,  and  fancy  walking  round 
covers  it  with  shades.  Grounds  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  city,t  where  the  foreigner  shall 
inquire  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  citizen  shall 
say  witli  conscious  pride,  as  if  tlie  honor  were 
his  own,  this  is  the  tomb  of  Witherspoon ;  that 
is  the  ground  where  Nash  fell  1  Plains  washed 
by  the  Ashley  and  Cooper,  and  before  the  walls 
of  Charleston! — Here  has  the  hero  fallen,  or 
rather  he  has  risen  to  eternal  honor,  and  his 
birth-place  shall  be  immortal.  His  fame,  like 
a  vestal  lamp,  is  lighted  up.  It  shall  bum,  with 
the  world  for  its  temple — and  the  fair  assem- 
blies of  the  earth  shall  trim  it  with  their 
praise. 

Having  paid  that  respect  to  the  memory  of 
these  men,  which  the  annual  return  of  this  day 
demanded,  it  remains  that  we  soothe  the  grief 
of  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  a  father, 
bereaved  of  a  son,  or  who  have  lost  a  brother, 
a  husband  or  a  lover  in  the  contest.  Fathers, 
whose  heroic  sons  have  ofiered  up  their  lives 
in.  the  contest;  it  is  yours  to  recollect,  that 
their  lives  were  given  them  for  the  service  of 
their  country.  Fathers!  dismiss  every  shade 
of  grief;  you  are  happy  in  having  been  the 
progenitor  of  him  who  is  written  with  the 
heroes  of  his  country. 

Sons !  whose  heroic  fathers  have  early  left 
you,  and  in  the  conflict  of  the  war,  have  mixed 
with  departed  heroes ;  be  congratulated  on  the 
fair  inheritance  of  fame  which  you  are  entitled 
to  possess.  If  it  is  at  all  lawfid  to  array  our- 
selves in  borrowed  honor,  surely  it  is  best 
drawn  from  those  wlio  have  acted  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  service  of  their  country.  If 
it  is  at  all  consistent  with  the  feelings  of  philo- 
sophy and  reason  to  boast  of  lineal  glory,  surely 
it  is  most  allowable  ui  those  wlio  boast  of  it  as 
flowing  from  such  source.  We  despise  the  un- 
instructed  mind  of  that  man  who  shall  obtrude 
upon  our  ears  the  ideas  of  a  vain  ancestral 
honor ;  but  we  love  the  youth,  and  transfer  to 
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him  the  repntatioii  of  his  father,  who,  when 
the  rich  and  haughty  citizen  shall  frown  npon 
him  as  ignohly  descended,  shall  say,  "  I  had  a 
father  who  lias  fallen  in  the  service  of  his 
oonntry." 

When  after  times  shall  speak  of  those  who 
have  risen  to  renown,  I  will  charge  it  to  the 
golden-winged  and  silver-tongaed  bards,  that 
they  recollect  and  set  in  order  every  circum- 
stance ;  the  causes  of  the  war ;  early  and  just 
exertions,  the  toils,  hazardous  achievements, 
noble  resolution,  unshaken  perseverance,  un- 
abated ardor ;  hopes  in  the  worst  of  times, 
triumphs  of  victo^ ;  humanity  to  an  enemy. 


All  these  will  I  charge  it^  that  they  reooQect 
and  set  in  order,  and  give  them  bright  and  un- 
sullied to  the  coming  ages.  The  bards  I  know 
will  hear  me,  and  you,  my  gallant  countrymen, 
shall  go  down  to  posterity  with  exceeding 
honor.  Your  fame  shall  ascend  on  the  current 
of  the  stream  of  time.  It  shall  play  with  the 
breezes  of  the  morning.  Men  at  rest,  in  the 
cool  age  of  life,  from  the  fury  of  a  thousand 
wars  finished  by  their  fathers,  shall  observe  the 
spreading  ensign.  They  shall  hail  it,  as  it 
waves  with  variegated  glories ;  and  feeling  iJl 
the  warm  rapture  of  the  heart,  shall  give  uieir 
plaudit  from  the  shores. 


CHARLES  PINCKNEY. 

Fhs  history  of  Charles  Pincknej,  a  man  whose  name  is  connected  with  man/  of  the  most 
ortant  transactions  in  the  affairs  of  the  United  States,  lives  almost  altogether  in  tradition, 
tiie  few  facts  that  exist  relating  to  his  career,  are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  He  was  bom 
ie  year  1758.  Owing  to  the  want  of  schools  and  oniversities  in  tho  colonies,  and  in  accord- 
)  with  a  cnstom  then  prevalent  among  those  who  could  not  afford  to  send  their  youth  to  the 
»tional  institutions  of  the  mother  country,  Mr.  Pinckney  perfected  himself  in  the  branches 
liberal  education,  under  the  guidance  of  a  tutor,  in  his  own  home.  At  the  commencement 
le  revolutionary  difficulties,  he  entered  the  contest  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  colonists, 
although  quite  a  young  man^  became  uncommonly  active  in  urging  the  strongest  resistance 
le  arbitrary  and  unjust  exactions  of  the  British  king  and  ministry.  After  the  success  of 
Americans  at  Saratoga,  he  was  appointed  a  colonel,  and  distinguished  himself  alike  by  his 
lonal  bravery,  patriotism,  and  military  knowledge.  Like  his  great  co-patriot.  Governor 
isden,  **  wherever  his  country  placed  him,  whether  in  the  civil  or  military  department — 
Jther  as  corporal  or  colonel,"  he  cheerfully  served  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability, 
rhe  wife  of  Colonel  Pinckney  is  distinguished  as  one  of  those  heroic  and  self-sacrificmg 
nen  of  the  revolution,  whoso  "  intrepidity  and  fortitude  lent  so  able  a  support  to  the  cause  of 
I  country."  An  incident  in  her  life  is  recorded  in  Garden's  interesting  Anecdotes  of  the 
^lution.  "  A  British  oflBcer  of  rank  once  said  to  Mrs.  Pinckney :  *  It  is  impossible  not  to 
aire  the  intrepid  firmness  of  the  ladies  of  your  country.  Had  your  men  but  half  their  reso- 
ion,  wo  might  give  up  the  contest.    America  would  be  invincible.' " 

Colonel  Pinckney  was  chosen  a  delegate  from  South  Carolina,  to  the  Federal  Convention, 
jch  met  at  Philadelphia  in  the  month  of  May,  1787.  His  services  in  that  assembly  were  able 
I  effective.  A  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  he  submitted  a  plan  of  govern- 
Dt,  and  advocated  its  adoption  by  the  body  with  great  clearness.  His  remarks  on  this  subject 
(^  published  after  the  close  of  the  convention,  and  are  included  in  the  present  collection.  In 
'9,  he  was  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina,  succeeding  in  that  office  the  celebrated  patriot 
i  statesman,  Thomas  Pinckney.*    He  continued  in  this  station  until  1792,  discharging  his 

Thomas  Pinckney  was  a  distant.  If  any,  relation  to  Charles  Pinckney.  He  was  gOTemor  of  South  Carolina  daring 
^«an  17S7, 1788,  and  1789,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  patriotism,  zeal,  and  military  talents.  Pursuing  his  studies 
Uope,  prerious  to  the  Bovolution,  the  dawn  of  hostilities  towards  his  country  B3  sooner  appeared,  than  renouncing 
fofeaaional  pursuits,  his  whole  attention  was  given  to  the  acquisition  of  military  knowledge,  and  so  rapid  was  his  pro* 
icy  that  tho  rudiments  of  discipline  wore  first  taught  by  him  to  the  infantry  of  the  South  Carolina  line.  A  mutiny 
>?  the  troops  at  an  early  period  of  tho  war,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  that  firmness  and  decision,  so 
«teri}tic  of  him  as  a  soldier.  Persuasion  having  been  first  employed,  without  avail,  while  other  officers  indulged  in 
ices  and  upbnddings,  Pinckney,  unawed  by  their  threats,  and  regardless  of  personal  safety,  walked  deliberately  into 
Udflt  of  the  mutineers,  and  with  a  blow  of  his  sabre  cut  down  the  ringleader.  The  effect  was  instantaneous — the  cry 
irdon  was  universal,  and  the  order  to  disperse  obeyed  without  a  murmur.  At  the  battle  of  Stono-Ferry,  and  tho 
i  on  Savannah,  his  exertions  gained  him  the  highest  ay>plause.  In  1780,  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
sh.  He  was  appointed  minister  to  London  during  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  returned  to  America  in 
nber,  1796.  The  same  year  he  was  candidate  with  John  Adams  In  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President.  In 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress.    He  died  November  Sd,  1828. 
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him  the  repntation  of  tie  &tber,  who,  vheii 
the  rich  and  haoKhty  citizen  shall  frown  apon 
him  OB  i^obl  J  descended,  shall  aa;,  "  I  had  & 
falher  who  has  faUen  in  the  service  of  his 
oountrj," 

When  after  times  shall  speak  of  those  who 
have  risen  to  renown,  1  will  charge  it  to  the 
golden-winged  and  ^rer-tongned  bards,  that 
they  recollect  and  set  in  order  every  circnm- 
stoDoe;  the  canses  of  the  war;  early  and  jost 
exertions,  the  toils,  haiardona  achievements, 
noble  resolution,  unshaken  perseverance,  nn- 
abated  ardor ;  hopes  in  the  worst  of  times, 
triomplu  of  victory ;  hnmanity  to  an  enemy. 


All  these  will  I  charge  i^  that  Umj  i 
and  set  in  order,  and  give  them  bri^x 
sallied  to  the  coming  ages.  The  bird' 
will  hear  me,  and  yon,  my  gsllant  con 
shall  go  down  to  poateritj'  with  < 
honor.  Tonr  fame  enaJl  ascend  on  tb 
of  the  stream  of  time.  It  shall  pla; 
breezes  of  the  morning.  Men  at  re 
cool  age  of  life,  from  the  ftiry  of  a 
wars  Wished  by  their  fJEithers,  shall  ot 
spreading  ensign.  They  shall  hail 
waves  with  variegated  glories ;  and  1 
the  warm  r^tnre  of  the  heart,  shall  g 
plandit  from  the  shores. 


CHARLES  PINCKNEY. 

[B  history  of  Charles  PiDcknej,  a  man  whose  name  is  connected  with  man/  of  the  most 
tant  transactions  in  the  affairs  of  the  United  States,  lives  almost  altogether  in  tradition, 
le  few  facts  that  exist  relating  to  his  career,  are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  He  was  bom 
year  1758.  Owing  to  the  want  of  schools  and  universities  in  the  colonies,  and  in  accord- 
pith  a  custom  then  prevalent  among  those  who  could  not  afford  to  send  their  youth  to  the 
tional  institutions  of  the  mother  country,  Mr.  Pinckney  perfected  himself  in  the  branches 
beral  education,  under  the  guidance  of  a  tutor,  in  his  own  home.  At  the  commencement 
revolutionary  difficulties,  he  entered  the  contest  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  colonists, 
Ithough  quite  a  young  man,  became  uncommonly  active  in  urging  the  strongest  resistance 
arbitrary  and  unjust  exactions  of  the  British  king  and  ministry.  After  the  success  of 
mericans  at  Saratoga,  he  was  appointed  a  colonel,  and  distinguished  himself  alike  by  his 
ifll  bravery,  patriotism,  and  military  knowledge.  Like  his  great  co-patriot.  Governor 
len,  "  wherever  his  countFy  placed  him,  whether  in  the  civil  or  military  department — 
ler  as  corporal  or  colonel,"  he  cheerfully  served  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability. 
le  wife  of  Colonel  Pinckney  is  distinguished  as  one  of  those  heroic  and  self-sacrificmg 
m  of  the  revolution,  whoso  "  intrepidity  and  fortitude  lent  so  able  a  support  to  the  cause  of 
country."  An  incident  in  her  life  is  recorded  in  Garden's  interesting  Anecdotes  of  the 
ution.  "  A  British  oflBcer  of  rank  once  said  to  Mrs.  Pinckney :  *  It  is  impossible  not  to 
•e  the  intrepid  finnness  of  the  ladies  of  your  country.  Had  your  men  but  half  their  reso- 
1,  wo  might  give  up  the  contest.    America  would  be  invincible.' " 

olonel  Pinckney  was  chosen  a  delegate  from  South  Carolina,  to  the  Federal  Convention, 
h  met  at  Philadelphia  in  the  month  of  May,  1787.  His  services  in  that  assembly  were  able 
ffective.  A  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  he  submitted  a  plan  of  govem- 
,  and  advocated  its  adoption  by  the  body  with  great  clearness.  His  remarks  on  this  subject 
published  after  the  close  of  the  convention,  and  are  included  in  the  present  collection.  In 
he  was  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina,  succeeding  in  that  office  the  celebrated  patriot 
statesman,  Thomas  Pinckney.*    lie  continued  in  this  station  until  1792,  discharging  his 

homas  Pinckney  was.  a  distant,  If  any,  relation  to  Charles  Pinckney.  He  was  gOTemor  of  Sonth  Carolina  daring 
n  1787, 1768,  and  1789,  and  distlngnlshed  himself  by  his  patriotism,  zeal,  and  military  talents.  Pursuing  his  studies 
>pe,  previous  to  the  Boyolution,  the  dawn  of  hostilities  towards  his  country  b^  sooner  appeared,  than  renouncing 
feasional  pursuits,  his  whole  attention  was  given  to  the  acquisition  of  military  knowledge,  and  so  rapid  was  his  pro- 
'  that  the  rudiments  of  discipline  wore  first  taught  by  him  to  the  Infantry  of  the  South  Carolina  lino.  A  mutiny 
the  troops  at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  that  firmness  and  decision,  so 
eristic  of  him  as  a  soldier.  Persuasion  having  been  first  employed,  without  avail,  while  other  oflOicers  indulged  in 
s  and  upbraidings,  Pinckney,  unawed  by  their  threats,  and  regardless  of  personal  safety,  walked  deliberately  Into 
A  of  the  mutineers,  and  with  a  blow  of  his  sabre  cut  down  the  ringleader.  The  effect  was  Instantaneous — the  cry 
ion  was  universal,  and  the  order  to  disperse  obeyed  without  a  murmur.  At  the  battle  of  Stono-Ferry,  and  tho 
m  Savannah,  his  exertions  gained  him  the  highest  applause.  In  1780,  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
He  was  appointed  minister  to  London  during  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  returned  to  America  In 
>er,  1796w  The  same  year  he  was  candidate  with  John  Adams  In  the  Totes  for  President  and  Vice-President.  In 
;  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress.    He  died  November  Sd,  1828. 
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trust  with  fidelity,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Dnring  his  adminifltration,  the 
present  constitution  of  South  Carolina  went  into  effect.  Again,  in  1796,  he  was  chosen  governor, 
and  remained  in  office  until  his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  1798.  Shortly  after,  ¥r. 
Jefferson  appointed  him  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Spain,  on  the  termination  of  which  charge, 
he  was  a  third  time  elevated  to  the  governorship  of  South  Carolina.  He  died  on  the  twentj- 
ninth  of  October,  1824.* 


•♦• 


FEDERAL  CONSTITCTION. 


A  few  days  subsequent  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Federal  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  May, 
1787,  Mr.  Pinckney  submitted  to  that  assembly 
a  "  Plan  of  a  Federal  Constitution,"  t  which  he 
supported  with  the"  following  observations,  de- 
livered at  difibrent  times  during  the  debates. | 

Mb.  President:  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  state  to  the  House  the  reasons  which  have 
given  rise  to  this  Convention.  The  critical  and 
embarrassed  situation  of  our  public  affairs  is,  no 
doubt,  strongly  impressed  upon  every  mind.  I 
well  know,  it  is  an  undertaking  of  much  delica- 
cy, to  examine  into  the  cause  of  public  disorders, 
but  having  been  for  a  considerable  time  con- 
cerned in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Sys- 
tem, and  an  evidence  of  its  weakness,  I  trust  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  will  excuse  me,  while 
I  endeavor  to  state  with  conciseness,  as  well  the 
motives  which  induced  the  measure,  as  what 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  the  conduct  of  the 
convention. 

There  is  no  one,  I  believe,  who  doubts  there 
is  something  particularly  alarming  in  the  pres- 
ent conjuncture.  There  is  hardly  a  man  in  or 
or  out  of  office,  who  holds  any  other  language. 
Our  government  is  despised — our  laws  are 
robbed  of  their  respected  tern>rs — their  inac- 
tion is  a  subject  of  ridicule — and  their  exertion, 
of  abhorrence  and  opposition — rank  and  office 
have  lost  their  reverence  and  effect — our  for- 
eign politics  are  as  much  deranged,  as  our 
domestic  economy — our  friends  are  slackened 
in  their  affection,  and  our  citizens  loosened 
from  their  obedience.  We  know  neither  how 
to  yield  or  how  to  enforce — hardly  any  thing 
abroad  or  at  home  is  sound  and  entire — iliscon- 
nection  and  confusion  in  offices,  in  States  and  in 
parties,  prevail  throughout  every  part  of  the 
Union.  These  are  facts  universally  admitted 
and  lamented. 


*  Simins'  History  of  South  Carolina:  liamsay,  Vol.  2; 
An<l  All<>n's  IMographical  Dictionary, 

t  J?oo  Madison  Papt-n*,  vol.  5,  of  Elliot's  Debates;  pp.  129 
and  r)7S. 

X  Ob.Horvations  on  tho  Plan  of  Government  sabmltted  to 
the  Foderal  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  on  thc2Sth  of  May, 
17S7,  by  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney,  delegate  firotn  the  State  of 
Sonth  Carolina.  Delivered  at  different  times  in  tho  course 
of  their  disoossions.    New  York :  printed  by  Francis  Child. 


This  state  of  things  is  the  more  extraordinazy 
because  it  immediately  follows  the  doee  of  a 
war  when  we  conceived  our  political  happiD6n 
was  to  commence;  and  becaaae  the  parties 
which  divided  and  were  opposed  to  our  systems 
are  known  to  be  in  a  great  measure  dissolved. 
No  external  calamity  has  visited  us — we  labor 
under  no  taxation  that  is  new  or  oppressiTe,  nor 
are  we  engaged  in  a  war  with  foreigners,  or  in 
disputes  with  ourselves.  To  what^  th<»,  are 
we  to  attribute  our  embarrassments  as  a  natioo? 
The  answer  is  an  obvious  one :  To  the  weakness 
and  impropriety  of  a  government  founded  in 
mistaken  principles — incapable  of  combining  the 
various  interests  it  is  intended  to  unite  and  sap- 
port,  and  destitute  of  that  force  and  energy, 
without  which  no  government  can  exbt. 

At  the  time  I  pronounce  in  the  most  decided 
terms  this  opinion  of  our  confederation,  per- 
mit me  to  remark  that,  considering  the  circmn- 
stances  under  which  it  was  formed — in  the 
midst  of  a  dangerous  and  doubtfol  war,  and  by 
men  totally  inexperienced  in  the  operations  of 
a  system  so  new  and  extensive,  its  defects  are 
easily  to  be  excused.  We  have  only  to  lameat 
the  necessity  which  obliged  us  to  form  it  at 
that  time,  and  wish  that  its  completion  hsd 
been  postponed  to  a  period  better  suited  to  de- 
liberation. I  confess  myself  in  sentiment  with 
those  who  were  of  opinion  that  we  should  have 
avoided  it  if  possible  during  the  war— ^at  it 
ought  to  have  been  formed  by  a  convention  of 
the  States,  expressly  delegated  for  that  purpose, 
and  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  people. 
This  indispensable  power  it  wanta,  and  is  there- 
fore without  the  validity  a  federal  constitution 
ought  certainly  to  have  had.  In  most  of  the 
States  it  has  nothing  more,  strictly  8])eakiDg, 
than  a  legislative  authority,  and  might  there- 
fore be  said,  in  some  measure,  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  State  legislatures. 

Independent  of  this  primary  defect  of  not 
having  been  formed  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  given  it  an  authority  paramount  to  the 
constitutions  and  laws  of  the  several  States  tnd 
rendered  it  impo.ssible  for  them  to  have  inter- 
fered with  its  objects  or  operations,  the  fint 
principles  are  destructive  and  contrary  to  those 
maxims  of  government  which  have  been  re- 
ceived and  approved  for  ages. 

In  a  government  wliero  the  liberties  of  the 
people  are  to  be  preserved  and  the  laws  wcU 
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administered,  the  executive,  legislative,  and  ju- 
dicud  should  ever  be  separate  and  distinct,  and 
ooQsist  of  parts  mutnallj  forming  a  check  upon 
each  other.    The  confederation  seems  to  have 
lost  sight  of  this  wise  distribution  of  the  pow- 
ers of  government,  and  to  have   concentred 
the  whole  in  a  single  unoperative  body,  where 
none  of  them  can  be  used  with  advantage  or 
effect   The  inequality  of  the  principle  of  rep- 
resentation, where  the  largest  and  most  incon- 
siderable States  have  an  equal  vote  in  the  affairs 
jof  the  Union ;  the  want  of  commercial  powers ; 
of  a  compelling  clause  to  oblige  a  quo  and 
punctual  obedience  to  the  confederation ;   a 
provision  for  the  admission  of  now  States ;  for 
an  alteration  of  the  system  by  a  less  than  unani- 
mous vote;   of  a  general  guarantee,  and,  in 
short,  of  numerous  other  reforms  and  establish- 
ments, convince  me,  that  upon  the  present  oc- 
;:      eaaon,  it  would  be  politic  in  the  convention  to 
i      determine  that  they  will  consider  the  subject 
^      de  novo;  that  they  will  pay  no  farther  atten- 
;      tikm  to  the  confederation  than  to  consider  it  as 
I      good  materials,  and  view  themselves  as  at  lib- 
I      ertj  to  form  and  recommend  such  a  plan  as, 
I      from  their  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  resources  of  the  States,  will  be  most 
likely  to  render  our  government  firm  and  united. 
This  appears  to  me  far  more  proper  than  to  at- 
tempt toe  repair  of  a  system  not  only  radically 
defective  in  principle,  but  which,  if  it  was  pos- 
sible to  give  it  operation,  would  jirove  absurd 
ind  oppressive.    Yon  must  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
proper  measures,  under  an  apprehension  the 
States  may  reject  them.    From  your  delibera- 
tions much  is  expected ;  the  eyes  as  well  as 
hopes  of  your  constituents  are  turned  upon  the 
convention ;  lot  their  expectations  be  gratified. 
Be  assured  that  however  unfashionable  for  the 
nwment  your  sentiments  may  be,  yet,  if  your 
system  is  accommodated  to  the  situation  of  tlio 
Union,  and  founded  in  wise  and  liberal  princi- 
PK  it  will  in  time  be  consented  to.     An  en- 
*nptic  government  is  our  true  policy,  and  it 
^  It  last  bo  discovered  and  prevail. 

Presuming  that  the  question  will  bo  taken  up 
denovo,  I  do  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  go 
into  a  minute  detail  of  the  defects  of  the  pres- 
et confederation,  but  request  penuission  to 
wbmit)  with  deference  to  the  House,  the  draft 
^  a  govenmient  which  I  have  formed  for  the 
ynion.    The  defects  of  the  present  will  ai>pear 
^  the  course  of  the  examination.    I  shall  give 
••ch  article  that  either  materially  varies  or  is 
iiev.     I  well  know  the  science  of  govern- 
i&ent  is  at  once  a  delicate  and  difficult  one,  and 
fione  more  so  than  that  of  republics.    I  confess 
^y  situation  or  experience  have  not  been  euch 
tt  to  enable  me  to  form  the  clearest  and  justest 
opinions.    The  sentiments  I  shall  offer  are  the 
result  of  not  so  much  reflection  as  I  could 
have  wished.     The  plan  will  admit  of  import- 
int  amendments.    I  do  not  mean  at  once  to 
offer  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  but 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  mentioning  it^  because 
It  was  my  duty  to  do  so. 


The  first  important  alteration  is  that  of  the 
principle  of  representation  and  the  distribution 
of  the  different  powers  of  government.    In  the 
federal  councils,  each  State  ought  to  have  a 
weight  in  proportion  to  its  importance ;  and  no 
State  is  justly  entitled  to  a  greater.    A  repre- 
sentation is  the  sign  of  the  reality.    Upon  this 
principle,  however  abused,  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  is  formed,  and  it  has  been  uni- 
versally adopted  by  the  States  in  tlie  formation 
of  their  legislatures.    It  would  be  impolitic  in 
us,  to  deem  that  imjust,  which  is  a  certain  and 
beneficial  truth.    The  abuse  of  this  equality 
has  been  censured  as  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous corruptions  of  the  English  constitution; 
and  I  hope  we  shall  not  incautiously  contract  a 
disease  that  has  been  consuming  them.   Nothing 
but  necessity  could  have  induced  Congress  to 
ratify  a  confederation  upon  other  principles. 
It  certainly  was  the  opinion  of  the  first  Con- 
gress in  1774,  to  acquire  materials  for  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  comparative  importance  of 
each  State ;  for,  in  the  commencement  of  that 
session,  they  gave  as  a  reason,  for  allowing  each 
colony  a  vote,  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  at 
that  time,  to  procure  evidence  for  determining 
their  importance.    This  idea  of  a  just  repre- 
sentation seems  to  have  been  conformable  to 
the  opinions  of  the  best  writers  on  the  subject, 
tliat  in  a  confederated  system,  the  members 
ought  to  contribute  according  to  their  abilities 
and  have  a  vote  in  proportion  to  their  impor- 
tance.    But  if  each  must  have  a  vote,  it  can  be 
defended  upon  no  other  ground,  than  that  of 
each  contributing  an  equal  share  of  the  public 
burden :    either  would  be  a  perfect  system. 
The  present  must  ever  continue  irreconcilable  to 
justice.    Montesquieu,  who  had  very  maturely 
considered  the  nature  of  a  confederated  gov- 
ernment, gives  the  preference  to  the  Lycian, 
which  was  formed  upon  this  model.    The  as- 
signing to  each  State  its  due  importance  in  the 
federal  councils  at  once  removes  three  of  the 
most  glaring  defects  and  inconveniences  of  the 
present  confederation.    The  first  is  the  inequal- 
ity of  representation ;  the  second  is,  the  altera- 
tion of  the  mode  of  doing  business  in  Congress ; 
that  is,  voting  individually,  and  not  by  States ; 
the  third  is,  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  in- 
ducing the  States  to  keep  up  their  delegations 
by   punctual    and    respectable    appointments. 
The  dilatory  and  unpleasant  mode  of  voting  by 
States  must  have  been  experienced  by  all  who 
were  members  of  Congress.    Seven  are  neces- 
sary for  any  question,  except  adjourning,  and 
nine  for  those  of  importance.    It  seldom  hap- 
pens that  more  than  nine  or  ten  States  are  rei)- 
resented.    Hence  it  is  generally  in  the  power 
of  a  State  or  of  an  individual,  to  impede  the 
operations  of   that  body.      It  has  frequently 
hapi)ened,  and,  indeed,  lately  there  have  rarely 
been  together  upon  the  floor  a  sufiicient  num- 
ber of  States  to  transact  any  but  the  most 
trifling  business.    "When  the  dift'erent  branches 
of  government  are  properly  distributed,  so  as 
to  make  each  operate  upon  the  other  as  a 
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check,  the  apportioning  the  representation  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  the  members,  will 
enable  us  to  remove  these  difficulties,  by  making 
a  majority  of  the  Houses,  when  constituted, 
capable  of  deciding  in  all,  except  a  few  cases, 
where  a  larger  number  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary. The  division  of  the  legislative  will  be 
found  essential,  because  in  a  government  where 
so  many  important  powers  are  intended  to  be 
placed,  much  deliberation  is  requisite.  No 
possibility  of  precipitately  adopting  improper 
measures  ought  to  be  admitted,  and  such  checks 
should  be  imposed,  as  we  find,  from  experience, 
have  been  useful  in  other  governments.  In  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  most 
and  the  best  instituted  legislatures  of  the  States, 
wo  find  not  only  two  branches,  but  in  some  a 
council  of  revision,  consisting  of  their  executive 
and  principal  officers  of  government.  This  I 
consider  as  an  improvement  in  legislation,  and 
have  therefore  incorporated  it  as  a  part  of  the 
system.  It  adds  to  that  due  deliberation,  with- 
out which  no  act  should  be  adopted ;  and  if  in 
the  afifairs  of  a  State  government  these  re- 
straints have  proved  beneficial,  how  much  more 
necessary  may  we  suppose  them  in  the  man- 
agement of  concerns  so  extensive  and  im- 
portant? 

The  Senate,  I  propose  to  have  elected  by  the 
House  of  Delegates,  upon  proportionable  i)rin- 
ciples,  in  the  manner  I  have  stated,  which, 
though  rotative,  will  give  that  body  a  sufficient 
degree  of  stability  and  independence.  The 
districts,  into  which  the  Union  is  to  be  divi- 
ded, will  bo  so  apportioned  as  to  give  to  each 
its  due  weight,  and  the  Senate,  calculated  in 
this,  as  it  ought  to  bo  in  every  government,  to 
represent  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  No  mode 
can  bo  devised  more  likely  to  secure  tlieir  in- 
deperulcnce,  of  either  tlie  people  or  the  House 
of  Delegates,  or  to  prevent  their  being  obliged 
to  accommodate  their  conduct  to  the  influence 
or  caprice  of  cither.  The  people,  in  the  first 
instance,  will  not  have  any  interference  in  their 
appointment,  and  each  class  being  elected  for 
four  years,  tho  House  of  Delegates,  which 
nominate,  must,  from  the  nature  of  their  insti- 
tution, be  changed,  before  tho  times  of  the 
Senators  have  expired. 

The  executive  should  be  appointed  septenni- 
ally,  but  his  eligibility  ought  not  to  be  limited : 
He  is  not  a  branch  of  the  legislature  farther, 
than  as  a  part  of  the  council  of  revision,  and 
the  sufiering  him  to  continue  eligible  will  not 
only  be  the  meiins  of  ensuring  his  good  be- 
havior, but  serve  to  render  the  office  more  re- 
spectable. I  shall  have  no  objection  to  elect 
him  for  a  longer  term,  if  septennial  appoint- 
ments are  supposed  too  frequent  or  imneces- 
sary.  It  is  true  that  in  our  government  he  can- 
not be  clothed  with  those  executive  authorities, 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  government  often 
possesses ;  because  they  are  vested  in  the  legis- 
lature and  cannot  be  used  or  delegated  by  them 
in  any  but  the  specified  mode.  Under  the  new 
system  it  will  be  found  essentially  necessary  to 


have  the  executive  distinct.  His  dnties  will  be 
to  attend  to  the  execution  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress by  the  several  States,  to  correspond  with 
them  upon  the  subject ;  to  prepare  and  digest 
in  concert  with  the  great  departments  snch 
business  as  will  come  before  the  legislative  at 
their  stated  sessions :  to  acquire,  from  time  to 
time,  as  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  sitnation 
of  the  Union,  as  he  possibly  can,  and  to  be 
charged  with  all  the  business  of  the  home  de- 

Kartment.  He  will  be  empowered,  whenever 
e  conceives  it  necessary,  to  inspect  the  depart- 
ments of  foreign  afliiirs,  of  war,  of  treasnir, 
and  when  instituted,  of  the  admiralty.  This 
inspection  into  the  conduct  of  the  departments 
will  operate  as  a  check  upon  those  oflScers, 
keep  them  attentive  to  their  duty,  and  may  bo 
the  means  in  time  not  only  of  preventing  and 
correcting  errors,  but  of  detecting  and  punish- 
ing mal-practices.  He  will  have  a  right  to  con- 
sider the  principals  of  these  departments  as  his 
council,  and  to  acquire  their  aavice  and  assist- 
ance, whenever  the  duties  of  his  office  shall 
render  it  necessary.  By  this  means  our  gov- 
ernment will  possess  what  it  has  always  want- 
ed, but  never  yet  had,  a  cabinet  coanciL  An 
institution  essential  in  all  governments,  whose 
situation  or  connections  oblige  them  to  have  an 
intercourse  with  other  powers.  He  will  be  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States ;  have  a  right  to  convene 
and  prorogue  the  legislature  upon  special  occa- 
sions, when  they  cannot  agree  as  to  the  time 
of  their  adjournment ;  and  appoint  all  officers, 
except  judges  and  foreign  ministers.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  policy  of  having  a  distinct  ex- 
ecutive, it  will  be  found  that  one  on  these  prin- 
cii)les  will  not  create  a  new  expense:  The 
establishment  of  the  President  of  Congress' 
household  will  nearly  be  sufficient ;  and  the  ne- 
cessity, which  exists  at  present,  and  which 
must  every  day  increase,  of  appointing  a  secre- 
tary for  the  home  department,  will  then  cease. 
He  will  remain  always  removable  by  impeach- 
ment, and  it  will  rest  with  the  legislature,  to 
fix  hiii  salary  upon  permanent  principles. 

Tho  mode  of  doing  business  in  tne  Federil 
Legislature,  when  thus  newly  organized,  will 
be  the  parliamentary  one,  adopted  by  the  State 
legislatures.  In  a  council  so  important,  as  I 
trust  the  Federal  Legislature  will  be,  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  their  proceedings. 
It  is  astonishing  that  in  a  body,  constituted  as 
the  present  Congress,  so  few  inaccnracies  are 
to  be  seen  in  their  proceedings ;  for  certainly, 
no  assembly  can  be  so  much  exposed  to  them 
as  that  wherein  a  resolution  may  bo  introduced 
and  passed  at  once.  It  is  a  precipitancy  which 
few  situations  can  justify  in  deliberative'  bodies, 
and  which  the  proposed  alteration  wUl  ctfectn- 
ally  prevent. 

The  4th  article,  respecting  the  extending  the 
rights  of  tho  citizens  of  each  State  thron^ont 
the  United  States;  the  delivery  of  Aigitives 
from  justice  upon  demand,  and  the  gfvine  full 
faith  and  credit  to  the  records  and  proceedings 
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d  etch,  is  formed  exactly  upon  the  principles 
oft}ie4tb  article  of  the  present  confederation, 
except  with  this  difference,  that  the  demand  of 
the  Ezecntive  of  a  State  for  any  fugitive  crimi- 
nal offender  shall  be  complied  with.  It  is  now 
confined  to  treason,  felony,  or  other  high  mis- 
demeanor ;  bnt  as  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
confining  it  to  those  crimes,  no  distinction  ought 
to  exist,  and  a  State  should  always  be  at  liberty 
to  demand  a  fugitive  from  its  justice,  let  his 
crime  be  what  it  may. 

The  5th  article,  declaring  that  individual 
States  shall  not  exercise  certain  powers,  is  also 
foimded  on  the  same  principles  as  the  6th  of 
the  confederation. 

The  next  is  an  important  alteration  of  the 
Federal  system,  and  is  intended  to  give  the 
United  States  in  Oongress,  not  only  a  revision 
of  the  legislative  acts  of  each  State,  but  a  nega- 
tive npon  all  such  as  shall  ai)pear  to  them  im- 
proper. 

I  apprehend  the  true  intention  of  the  States 
in  nniting  is,  to  have  a  iirm,  national  govern- 
ment, capable  of  effectually  executing  its  acts, 
and  dispensing  its  benefits  and  protection.    In 
it  alone  can  be  vested  those  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives which  more  particularly  distinguish 
t  BOTereign  State.    The  members  which  com- 
pose the  superintending  government  are  to  be 
considered  merely  as  parts  of  a  great  w^hole, 
and  only  suffered  to  retain  the  powers  necessary 
to  the  administration  of  their  State  systems. 
The  idea  which  has  been  so  long  and  falsely 
entertained  of  each  being  a  sovereign  State, 
moit  he  given  up ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
there  can  be  more  than  one  sovereignty  within 
»  government.   The  States  should  retain  nothing 
more  than  that  mere  local  legislation,  which, 
as  districts  of  a  general  government,  they  can 
exercise  more  to  the  bcnetit  of  their  particular 
inhabitants,  than  if  it  was  vested  in  the  Sui)reine 
Council;  but  in  every  foreign  concern  as  well 
J8  in  those  internal  regulations,  which  respect- 
^the  whole  ought  to  be  uniform  and  national, 
^  States  must  not  be  suffered  to  interfere. 
Jy>actof  the  Federal  Government  in  pursuance 
<>nts  constitutional  powers  ought  by  any  means 
to  he  within  the  control  of  the  State  Legisla- 
*w«5;  if  it  is,  experience  warrants  me  in  as- 
fCfting  they  will  assuredly  interfere  and  defeat 
Jts  operation.    That  these  acts  ought  not  there- 
fore to  be  within  their  power,  must  be  readily 
jdmitted;  and  if  so,  what  other  remedy  can 
he  devised  than  the  one  I  liave  menti<med.    As 
to  specifying  that  only  their  acts  upon  particu- 
lar points  should  be  subject  to  reWsion,  you 
vill  find  it  difficult  to  draw  the  line  with  so 
niQch  precision  and  exactness  as  to  prevent 
their  discovering  some  mode  of  counteracting 
A  measure  tliat  is  disagreeable  to  them.    It  may 
be  said  that  the  power  of  revision  here  asked, 
18  so  serious  a  diminution  of  the  Staters  iini)or- 
tance,  that  they  will  reluctantly  grant  it.    This, 
however  true,  does  not  lessen  its  necessity,  and 
the  more  the  subject  is  examined,  the  more 
clearly  will  it  appear.    It  is  agreed  that  a  re- 


form of  our  government  is  indispensable,  and  . 
that  a  stronger  federal  system  must  be  adopted ; 
but  it  will  ever  be  found,  that  let  your  system 
upon  paper  be  as  complete  and  as  guarded  as 
you  can  make  it,  yet  still,  if  the  State  assem- 
blies are  suffered  to  legislate  without  restriction 
or  revision,  your  government  will  remain  weak, 
disjointed,  and  inefficient.  Review  the  ordi- 
nances and  resolutions  of  Congress  for  the  last 
live  or  six  years — such,  I  mean,  as  they  had  a 
constitutional  right  to  adopt — and  you  will 
scarcely  find  one  of  any  consequence  tliat  has 
not,  in  some  measure,  been  violated  or  neg- 
lected. Examine  more  particularly  your  trea- 
ties with  foreign  powers :  those  solemn  national 
compacts,  whose  stioulations  each  member  of 
the  Union  was  bound  to  comply  with.  Is  there 
a  treaty  which  some  of  the  States  have  not  in- 
fringed ?  Can  any  other  conduct  be  expected 
from  so  many  different  legislatures  being  suf- 
fered to  deliberate  upon  national  measures? 
Certainly  not.  Their  regulations  must  ever 
interfere  with  each  other,  and  iKjrpetnally  dis- 
grace and  distract  tlie  Federal  councils.  I  must 
confess  I  view  the  power  of  revision  and  of  a 
negative  as  the  comer-stone  of  any  reform  we 
can  attempt,  and  that  its  exercise  by  Congress 
will  be  as  safe  as  it  is  useful.  In  a  government 
constituted  as  this  is,  there  can  be  no  abuse  of 
it.  The  proceedings  of  the  States  which  merely 
respect  their  local  concerns,  will  always  be 
passed  as  matters  of  form,  and  objections  only 
arise  where  they  shall  endeavor  to  contravene 
the  Federd  authority.  Under  the  British  Go- 
vernment, notwithstanding  we  early  and  warm- 
ly resisted  their  other  attacks,  no  objection  was 
ever  made  to  the  negative  of  the  King.  As  a 
part  of  his  government,  it  was  considered  pro- 
per. Are  we  now  less  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  than  we  were  then  of  the  British  ? 
Shall  we  place  less  confidence  in  men  appointed 
by  ourselves  and  subject  to  our  recall,  than  we 
did  in  their  executive  ?  I  hope  not.  Whatever 
views  we  may  have  of  the  importance  or  re- 
tained sovereignty  of  the  States,  be  assured  they 
are  visionary  and  unfounded,  and  that  their  true 
interests  consist  in  concentring,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  force  and  resources  of  the  Union  in 
one  superintending  government,  where  alone 
they  can  be  exercised  with  effect.  In  granting 
to  the  Federal  Government  certain  exclusive 
national  powers,  you  invest  all  their  incidental 
rights.  The  term  exclusive  involves  every  right 
or  authority  necessary  to  their  execution.  This 
revision  and  negative  of  the  laws  is  nothing 
more  than  giving  a  farther  security  to  these 
rights.  It  is  only  authorizing  Congress  to  pro- 
tect the  powers  you  delegate,  and  prevent  any 
interference  or  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
States.  It  is  not  intended  to  dei>rive  them  of 
the  power  of  making  such  laws  as  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  proper  objects  of  State  legislation^ 
but  it  is  to  prevent  their  annexing  to  laws  of 
this  kind,  provisions  which  may  in  their  nature 
interfere  with  the  regulations  of  the  Federal 
authority.    It  will  sometimes  happen,  tliat  a 
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general  regulation  which  is  beneficial  to  the 
confederacy,  may  be  considered  oppressive  or 
injarions,  by  a  particular  State.  In  a  mixed 
government,  composed  of  so  many  various  in- 
terests, it  will  be  impossible  to  frame  general 
systems,  operating  equally  upon  all  its  mem- 
bers. The  common  benefit  must  be  tlie  crite- 
rion, and  each  State  must,  in  its  turn,  be  obliged 
to  yield  some  of  its  advantages.  If  it  was  pos- 
sible completely  to  draw  the  distinguishing  line, 
60  as  to  reserve  to  the  States  the  legislative 
rights  they  ought  to  retain,  and  prcfvent  their 
exceeding  them,  I  should  not  object;  but  it 
will  be  found  exceedingly  difficult,  for,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  leave  them  only  a  right 
to  pass  an  act,  without  revision  or  control,  and 
they  will  certainly  abuse  it.  The  only  mode 
that  I  can  think  of  for  qualifying  it,  is  to  vest 
a  power  somewhere,  in  each  State,  capable  of 
giving  their  acts  a  limited  operation,  until  the 
sense  of  Congress  can  be  known.  To  those 
who  have  not  sufficiently  examined  the  nature 
of  our  Federal  system,  and  the  causes  of  its 
present  weakness  and  disorders,  this  curb  upon 
the  State  legislatures  may  perhaps,  appear  an 
improper  attempt  to  acquire  a  dangerous  and 
unnecessary  power.  I  am  afraid  the  greater 
part  of  our  citizens  are  of  this  class,  and  that 
there  are  too  few  among  them,  either  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  their  own  Republic,  or  with 
those  of  the  same  tendency  which  have  preceded 
it.  Though  our  present  disorders  must  be  at- 
tributed in  the  first  instance,  to  the  weakness 
and  inefficiency  of  our  government,  it  must  still 
bo  confessed,  they  have  been  precipitated  by 
the  refractory  and  inattentive  conduct  of  the 
States;  most  of  which  have  neglected  alto- 
gether the  performance  of  their  federal  duties, 
and  whenever  their  State-policy  or  interests 
prompted,  used  their  retained  sovereignty  to 
the  injury  and  disgrace  of  the  Federal  head. 
Nor  can  any  other  conduct  be  expected,  while 
thcv  are  sufiered  to  consider  themselves  as  dis- 
tinct  sovereignties,  or  in  any  other  light  than 
as  parts  of  a  common  government.  The  United 
States  can  have  no  danger  so  much  to  dread, 
as  that  of  disunion ;  nor  has  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, when  properly  formed,  any  thing  to 
fear,  but  from  the  licentiousness  of  its  members. 
AVe  have  no  hereditary  monarchy  or  nobles, 
with  all  their  train  of  influence  or  corruption, 
to  contend  with ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  form  a 
Federal  Aristocracy.  Parties  may  for  a  time 
prevail  in  the  States,  but  the  establishment  of 
an  aristocratic  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
Union,  is  remote  and  doubtful.  It  is  the  anar- 
chy, if  we  may  use  the  term,  or  rather  worse 
than  anarchy,  of  a  pure  democracy,  which  I 
fear.  Where  the  laws  lose  their  respect^  and 
the  magistrates  their  authority ;  where  no  per- 
manent security  is  given  to  the  property  and 
privileges  of  the  citizens;  and  no  measures 
pursued  but  such  as  suit  the  temporary  interest 
and  convenience  of  the  prevailing  parties,  I 
cannot  figure  to  myself  a  govermnent  more 
truly  degrading;  and  yet,  such  has  been  the 


fate  of  all  the  ancient,  and  probably  wiH  be,  of 
all  the  modem  Kepublica.  The  progresB  has 
been  regular,  from  order  to  Uoentioaaness ;  from 
licentiousness  to  anarchy ;  and  finom  thence  to 
despotism.  If  we  review  the  ancient  confede- 
racies of  Greece,  we  shall  find  that  each  of 
them  in  their  tuni,  became  a  prey  to  the  tor- 
bulcnco  of  their  members,  who,  reftising  to 
obey  the  Federal  head,  and  upon  all  occaaiont 
insulting  and  opposing  its  authority,  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  foreign  powers  to  interfere 
and  subvert  them.  There  is  not  an  example  in 
history,  of  a  confederacy's  being  enslaved  or 
mined  by  the  invasions  of  the  supreme  anthor- 
ity,  nor  is  it  scarcely  possible,  for  depending  for 
support  and  maintenance  upon  the  members,  it 
will  always  be  in  their  power  to  check  and 
prevent  its  ii\juring  them.  The  Helvetic  and 
belgic  confederacies,  which,  if  we  except  the 
Gr}*son  league,  are  the  only  governments  that 
can  be  called  republics  in  Europe,  have  the 
same  vices  with  the  ancients.  Tne  too  great 
and  dangerous  influence  of  the  parts — an  influ- 
ence that  will  sooner  or  later  snbject  them  to 
tlie  same  fate.  In  short,  from  their  example, 
and  from  our  own  experience,  there  can  be  no 
truth  more  evident  than  this,  that,  unless  our 
government  is  consolidated,  as  far  as  is  practi- 
cable,  by  retrenching  the  State  authorities,  and 
concentring  as  much  force  and  vigor  in  the 
Union,  as  are  adequate  to  its  exigencies,  we 
shall  soon  be  a  divided  and  consequently  an 
unhappy  people.  I  shall  ever  consider  the  re- 
vision and  negative  of  the  State  laws,  as  one 
great  and  leading  step  to  this  reform,  and  have 
therefore  conceived  it  proper,  to  bring  it  into 
view. 

The  next  article  proposes  to  invest  a  number 
of  exclusive  rights,  delegated  by  the  present 
confederation,  with  this  alteration :  that  it  is 
intended  to  give  the  unqualified  power  of  rais- 
ing troops,  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war,  in 
any  manner  the  Union  may  direct.  It  does  not 
confine  them  to  raise  troops  by  quotas  on  par- 
ticular States,  or  to  give  them  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing regimental  officers,  but  enables  Con- 
gress to  raise  troops  as  they  shall  think  proper, 
and  to  appoint  all  the  officers.  It  also  contains 
a  i)rovisi<)n  for  empowering  Congress  to  levy 
taxes  upon  the  States,  agreeable  to  the  rule  now 
in  use,  an  enumeration  of  the  white  inhabitants, 
and  three-fifths  of  other  descriptions. 

The  7th  article  invests  the  United  SUtes 
with  the  complete  power  of  regulating  the 
trade  of  the  Union,  and  levying  such  imposts 
and  duties  upon  the  same,  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  Con- 
gress, be  necessary  and  exi)edient.  So  much 
has  been  said  upon  the  subjects  of  regulating 
trade  and  levying  an  hnpost,  and  the  States 
have  so  generally  adopted  them,  that  I  Uiink  it 
unnecessary  to  remark  upon  this  article.  The 
intention  is,  to  invest  the  United  States  with 
the  power  of  rendering  our  maritime  regula- 
tions imiform  and  efficient,  and  to  enable  them 
to  raise  a  revenue  for  federal  purposes,  oncon- 
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idkble  by  the  States.  I  thought  it  improper 
to  fix  the  percentage  of  the  imposts,  because  it 
ll  to  be  presumed  their  prudence  will  never 
gd&r  them  to  impose  such  duties  as  a  fair  trade 
Tin  not  bear,  or  such  as  maj  promote  smug- 
^ng.  But  as  far  as  our  commerce  will  bear, 
or  h  eipable  of  yielding  a  revenue,  without  de- 
INHDg  it,  I  am  of  opinion  they  should  have  a 
ii|^  to  direct  The  surrendering  to  the  fed- 
ml  govemment  the  complete  management  of 
Mr  eommerce,  and  of  the  revenue  arising  from 
lt|  Tin  serve  to  remove  that  annual  dependence 
en  the  States,  which  has  already  so  much  de- 
edfed,  and  will,  should  no  more  effectual  means 
W  devised,  in  the  end  fatally  disappoint  us. 
Tldi  article  will,  I  think,  be  generally  agreed 
tD  1y;f  the  States.  The  measure  of  regulating 
tnde  IS  nearly  assented  to  by  all,  and  the  only 
oi||eetions  to  the  impost  being  from  New  York, 
ini  entirely  of  a  constitutional  nature,  must  be 
rano?ed  by  the  powers  being  incorporated 
with  and  becoming  a  part  of  &o  federal  sys- 
tn. 

The  8th  article  only  varies  so  far  from  the 
pesent,  as  in  the  article  of  the  Post  Office,  to 
give  the  federal  govemment  a  power  not  only 
to  exact  as  much  postage  as  will  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  the  office,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
njang  a  revenue.  Oongress  had  this  in  con- 
tnplation  some  time  since,  and  there  can  be 
10  objection,  as  it  is  presumed,  in  the  course  of 
t  few  years  the  Post  Office  will  be  capable  of 
yidduig  a  considerable  sum  to  the  public 
tnanry. 

The  9th  article,  respecting  the  appointment 
of  federal  courts  for  deciding  territorial  contro- 
TOwies  between  diffi^rent  States,  is  the  same 
with  that  in  the  confederation;  but  this  may 
with  propriety  be  left  to  the  supreme  judicial. 

The  idth  article  gives  Oongress  a  right  to  in- 
<titnte  all  such  offices  as  are  necessary  for  man- 
aging the  concerns  of  the  Union;  of  erecting  a 
wend  judicial  court  for  the  purposes  therein 
S^edfled ;  and  of  appointing  courts  of  Admiral- 
ty fertile  trial  of  maritime  causes  in  the  States 
Wipectively.    The  institution  of  a  federal  judi- 
^npon  t&e  principles  mentioned  in  this  arti- 
^^  has  been  long  wanting.    At  i)rosent  there 
^  no  tribunal  in  the  Union  capable  of  taking 
JsopiizaDce  of  their  officers  who  shall  misbehave 
JB  any  of  their  departments,  or  in  their  ministe- 
rial capacities  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.    For  this,  as  well  as  the  trial  of  ques- 
^iong  arising  on  the  law  of  nations,  the  con- 
struction of  treaties,  or  any  of  the  regulations 
^  Congress  in  pursuance  of  their  powers,  or 
•^heroin  they  may  be  a  party,  there  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  a  judicial,  acting  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  confederacy ;  for  securing  whoso  in- 
dependence and  integrity  some  adequate  pro- 
vison  must  be  made,  not  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  legislature.    As  the  power  of  deciding 
finally  in  cases  of  appeal,  and  all  maritime  reg- 
ohitions  are  to  be  vested  in  the  United  States, 
the  courts  of  admiralty  in  tlie  several  States, 
whidi  are  to  be  governed  altogether  by  their 


regulations  and  the  civil  law,  ought  also  to  bd 
appointed  by  them ;  it  will  serve  as  well  to  se- 
cure the  uprightness  of  the  Judges,  as  to  pre- 
serve an  uniformity  of  proceeding  in  maritime 
cases  throughout  the  Union. 

The  exclusive  right  of  coining  money — ^regu- 
lating its  alloy,  and  determining  in  what  species 
of  money  the  common  treasury  shall  be  sup- 
plied— is  essential  to  assuring  the  federal  funcui. 
If  you  allow  the  States  to  coin  money,  or  emit 
bills  of  credit,  they  will  force  you  to  take  them 
in  payment  for  federal  taxes  and  duties,  for  the 
certain  consequence  of  either  introducing  base 
coin,  or  depreciated  paper,  is  the  banishing 
specie  out  of  circulation ;  and  though  Oongress 
may  determine  that  nothing  but  specie  shdl  be 
received  in  payment  of  federal  taxes  or  duties, 
yet,  while  the  States  retain  the  rights  they  at 
present  possess,  they  will  always  have  it  in 
their  power,  if  not  totally  to  defeat,  yet  very 
much  to  retard  and  confuse  the  collection  of 
federal  revenues.  The  payments  of  the  respec- 
tive States  into  the  treasury,  either  in  taxes  or 
imposts,  ought  to  be  regidar  and  uniform  in 
proportion  to  their  abilities ;  no  State  should  be 
allowed  to  contribute  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  others,  but  all  alike  in  actual  money. 
There  can  be  no  other  mode  of  ascertaining  this 
than  to  give  to  the  United  States  the  exclusive 
right  of  coining,  and  determining  in  what  man- 
ner the  federal  taxes  shall  be  paid. 

In  all  those  important  questions,  where  the 
present  confederation  has  made  the  assent  of 
nine  States  necessary,  I  have  made  the  assent 
of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses,  when  assembled 
in  Oongress,  and  added  to  the  number  the  reg- 
ulation of  trade,  and  acts  for  levying  an  impost 
and  raising  a  revenue.  These  restraints  have 
ever  appeared  to  me  proper ;  and  in  determin- 
ing questions  whereon  the  political  happiness 
and  perhaps  existence  of  the  Union  may  de- 
pend, I  think  it  unwise  ever  to  leave  the  de- 
cision to  a  mere  majority.  No  acts  of  this  kind 
should  pass,  unless  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
are  of  opinion  they  are  beneficial,  it  may  then 
be  presumed  the  measure  is  right ;  but  when 
merely  a  majority  determines,  it  will  be  doubt- 
ful ;  and  in  questions  of  this  magnitude,  where 
their  propriety  is  doubtful,  it  will  in  general  be 
safest  not  to  adopt  them. 

The  exclusive  right  of  establisliing  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  militia  of  the 
United  States,  ought  certainly  to  be  vested  in 
the  federal  councils.  As  standing  armies  are 
contrary  to  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the 
States  and  the  nature  of  our  government,  the 
only  immediate  aid  and  support  that  we  can 
look  up  to,  in  case  of  necessity,  is  the  militia. 
As  the  several  States  form  one  government, 
united  for  their  common  benefit  and  security, 
they  a-e  to  be  consideretl  as  a  nation — their 
militia  therefore  should  be  as  far  as  possible  na- 
tional— an  uniformity  in  discipline  and  regula- 
tions should  pervade  the  whole;  otherwise, 
when  the  militia  of  several  States  are  required 
to  act  together,  it  will  be  difficult  to  combine 
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fheir  operationa,  from  the  confusion  a  difference 

2f  discipline  and  military  habits  will  produce, 
^dependent  of  oar  being  obliged  to  rely  on  the 
militia  as  a  security  against  foreign  invasions 
or  domestic  convulsions,  they  are  in  fact  the 
only  adequate  force  the  Union  possess,  if  any 
should  be  requisite  to  coerce  a  refractory  or 
negligent  member,  and  to  carry  the  ordinances 
and  decrees  of  Congress  into  execution.  This, 
as  well  as  the  cases  I  have  alluded  to,  will  some- 
times make  it  proper  to  order  the  militia  of  one 
State  into  another.  At  present  the  United 
States  possess  no  power  of  directing  the  militia, 
and  must  depend  upon  the  States  to  carry  their 
recommendations  upon  this  subject  into  execu- 
tion. While  tliis  dependence  exists,  like  all 
their  other  reliances  upon  the  States  for  meas- 
ures they  are  not  obliged  to  adopt,  the  federal 
views  and  designs  must  ever  be  delayed  and 
disappointed.  To  place  therefore  a  necessary 
and  constitutional  power  of  defence  and  co- 
ercion in  the  hands  of  the  federal  authority, 
and  to  render  our  militia  uniform  and  national, 
I  am  decidedly  in  opinion  they  should  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  establishing  regulations  for 
their  government  and  discipline,  which  the 
States  should  be  bound  to  comply  with,  as  well 
as  with  their  requisitions  for  any  number  of 
militia,  whose  march  into  another  State  the 
public  safety  or  benefit  should  require. 

In  every  confederacy  of  .States,  formed  for 
their  general  benefit  and  security,  there  ought 
to  be  a  power  to  oblige  the  parties  to  furnish 
their  respective  quotas  without  the  possibility 
of  neglect  or  evasion ; — there  is  no  such  clause 
in  the  present  confederation,  and  it  is  therefore 
without  tliis  indispensable  security.  Experi- 
ence justifies  me  in  asserting  that  we  may  de- 
tail as  minutely  as  we  can,  the  duties  of  the 
States,  but  unless  they  are  assured  that  these 
duties  will  be  required  and  enforced,  the  details 
will  be  regarded  as  nugatory.  No  government 
has  more  severely  felt  the  want  of  a  coercive 
power,  than  the  United  States;  for  want  of  it, 
the  principles  of  the  confederation  have  been 
neglected  with  impunity  in  the  hour  of  the 
most  pressing  necessity,  and  at  the  imminent 
hazard  of  its  existence ;  nor  are  we  to  expect 
they  will  ])e  more  attentive  in  future.  Unless 
there  is  a  conij)elling  principle  in  the  confeder- 
acy, there  must  be  an  injustice  in  its  tendency; 
it  will  expose  an  uneciual  proportion  of  the 
strength  and  resources  of  some  of  the  States, 
to  the  hazard  of  war  in  defence  of  the  rest — 
the  first  princij)les  of  justice  direct  that  this 
danger  should  be  provided  against — many  of 
the  States  have  certainly  shown  a  disposition 
to  evade  a  perfonnance  of  their  federal  duties, 
and  throw  the  burden  of  government  upon 
their  neighbors.  It  is  against  this  shameful 
evasion  in  the  delinquent,  this  forced  assump- 
tion in  the  more  attentive,  I  wish  to  provide, 
and  they  ought  to  be  guarded  against  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  Unless  this  power  of  co- 
ercion is  infused,  and  exercised  when  necessary, 
the  States  will  most  assuredly  neglect  their  du- 


ties.  The  consequence  is  either  a  diBsolatioii 
of  the  Union,  or  an  nnreascHUible  sacrifice  by 
those  who  are  disposed  to  support  and  main 
tain  it 

The  article  empowering  the  United  States 
to  admit  new  States  into  the  confederacy,  it 
become  indispensable,  from  the  separation  ci 
certain  districts  from  the  original  States — and 
the  increasing  population  and  consequence  of 
the  western  territory.  I  have  also  added  an 
article  authorizing  the  Unit^  States,  upon 
petition  from  the  minority  of  the  citixens  of 
any  State  or  convention  anthorixed  for  that 
puipose,  and  of  the  legislature  of  Uie  State  to 
which  they  wish  to  be  annexed,  or  of  the 
States  among  which  they  are  willing  to  be  di- 
vided, to  consent  to  such  lunction  or  diyiskn, 
on  the  terms  mentioned  in  Hie  article.  The 
inequality  of  the  federal  members,  and  tlie 
number  of  small  States,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
defects  of  our  Union.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  this 
inconvenience  will,  in  time,  correct  itself;  and 
that  the  smaller  States,  being  fatigued  with  the 
expense  of  their  State  systems,  and  mortified 
at  their  want  of  importance,  will  be  indiDed 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  larger,  by 
being  annexed  to  and  becoming  a  part  of  tMr 
governments.  I  am  informed  sentiments  of  this 
kind  already  prevail ;  and,  in  order  to  encour- 
age propositions  so  generally  beneficiid,  a  pow- 
er should  be  vested  in  the  Union,  to  accede  to 
them  whenever  they  are  made. 

The  Federal  Government  should  also  poassi 
the  exclusive  right  of  declaring  on  what  tenns 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  and  natoralixatioa 
should  be  extended  to  foreigners.  At  pressat 
the  citizens  of  one  State  are  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens  in  every  State.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  a  foreigner  as  soon  as  he  is  admitted 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  one,  becomes  en- 
titled to  them  in  all.  The  States  differed  widely 
in  their  regulations  on  tliis  subject.  I  have 
known  it  already  productive  of  inconvenienoea 
and  think  they  must  increase.  The  yoonger 
States  will  hold  out  every  temptation  to  for- 
eigners, by  making  the  admission  to  ofiSces  leas 
difficult  in  their  governments,  than  the  older. 
I  believe  in  some  States,  the  residence  which 
will  enable  a  foreigner  to  hold  any  ofi&ce,  will 
not  in  others  entitle  him  to  a  vote.  To  render 
this  power  generally  useful,  it  must  be  placed 
in  the  Union,  where  alone  it  can  be  equally 
exercised. 

The  16th  article  proposes  to  declare  that  if  it 
should  hereafter  appear  necessary  to  Uie  United 
States  to  recommend  the  grant  of  any  addition- 
al powers,  that  the  assent  of  a  given  number 
of  the  States  shall  be  sufiScient  to  invest  them 
and  bind  the  Union  as  fully  as  if  they  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  all  the  States. 
The  principles  of  Uiis,  and  the  article  wluch 
provides  for  the  future  alteration  of  the  consti- 
tution by  its  being  first  agreed  to  in  Congrei^ 
and  ratified  by  a  certain  proportion  of  theleghir 
latures,  are  precisely  the  same ;  they  both  go  to 
destroy  that  unanimity,  which,  upon  these  oe- 
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eirions,  the  present  system  has  nnfortnnatelj 
nude  neceasaiy ; — ^the  propriety  of  this  altera- 
tSon  has  been  so  frequently  suggested,  that  I 
aball  only  obserre,  that  it  is  to  this  ananimoas 
eoDsent,  the  depressed  situation  of  tlio  Union 
is  undoubtedly  owing.  Had  the  measures  re- 
oommended  by  Congress  and  assented  to,  some 
of  them  by  eleven  and  others  by  twelve  of  the 
Stites,  been  carried  into  execution,  how  differ- 
eDt  would  have  been  the  complexion  of  public 
mllkirs?  To  this  weak,  this  absurd  part  of  the 
goremment,  may  all  our  distresses  be  fairly  at> 
tribnted. 

If  the  States  were  equal  in  size  and  impor- 

tuoe«  a  migority  of  the  legislatures  might  be 

•officient  for  the  grant  of  any  now  powers ;  but 

Asproportioned  as  they  are  and  must  continue 

fat  i  time,  a  larger  number  may  now  in  pru- 

doDoe  be  required ; — but  I  trust  no  government 

■win  ever  again  bo  adopted  in  this  country, 

whoee  alteration  cannot  be  effected  but  by  the 

assent  of  all  its  members.    The  hazardous  sit- 

vatbn  the  United  Netherlands  are  frequently 

placed  in  on  this  account,  as  well  as  our  own 

mortifying  experience,  are  sufficient  to  warn  us 

frwn  a  dimger  which  has  already  nearly  proved 

ClfiaL    It  is  difficult  to  form  a  government  so 

perfect  as  to  render  alterations  unnecessary ; 

▼e  most  expect  and  provide  for  them.    But 

difficult  as  the  fonning  a  perfect  government 

wwild  be,  it  is  scarcely  more  so,  than  to  induce 

thirteen  separate  legislatures  to  think  and  act 

iBke  upon  one  subject ; — ^the  alterations  that 

line  think  necessary,  ought  not  to  be  impeded 

hj  four — ^a  minority  so  inconsiderable  should 

w  obliged  to  yield.    Upon  tliis  principle,  the 

Knt  articles  are  formed,  and  are,  in  my 
Qent,  so  obviously  proper,  that  I  think  it 
unnecessary  to  remark  fartlier  upon  them. 

There  is  also  in  the  articles  a  provision  re- 
yeting  the  attendance  of  the  members  of  both 
Homes ;  it  is  proposed  that  they  shall  be  the 
Wgea  of  their  own  niles  and  proceedings, 
W»ninate  their  own  officers,  and  be  obliged, 
■fter  accepting  their  appointments,  to  attend 
the  stated  meetings  of  the  legislature ;  the  pen- 
alties under  which  their  attendance  is  required, 
•W  such  as  to  insure  it,  as  we  are  to  8upj)ose  no 
Jtt«n  would  willingly  expose  himself  to  the 
ignominy  of  a  disqualification.    Some  effectual 
Oode  must  be  adopted  to  compel  an  attend- 
Wce,  as  the  proceedings  of  the  government 
niost  depend  on  its  formation ; — ^the  inconven- 
fences  arising  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  re- 
presentation, have  been  frequently  and  severely 
felt  in  Congress.    The  most  important  ques- 
tions have,  on  this  account,  been  delayed,  and 
I  believe  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  for  six 
months  in  the  year,  they  have  not  lately  had 
nch  a  representation  as  will  enable  them  to 
proceed  on  business  of  consequence.    Punctu- 
ality is  essential  in  a  government  so  extensive, 
and  where  a  part  of  the  members  come  from 
eoiulderable  aistances,  and  of  course,  liave  no 
immediate  calls  to  divert  their  attention  from 
the  public  business,  those  who  are  m  the  vicin- 
voL,  I. — 24 


ity  should  not  be  suffered  to  disappoint  them; 
if  the  power  of  compelling  their  attendance  is 
necesswy,  it  must  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of 
the  constitution  which  the  States  will  be  bound 
to  execute ;  at  present,  it  is  contended  that  no 
such  authority  exists;  that  the  members  of 
Congress  are  only  responsible  to  the  State  they 
represent,  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  that 
shameful  remissness  in  forming  the  Federal 
council,  which  has  been  so  derogating  and  in- 
jurious to  the  Union.  The  article  I  have  in- 
serted is  intended  to  produce  a  reform,  and  I 
do  not  at  present  discover  a  mode  in  which  the 
attendance  of  the  members  can  be  more  effect- 
ually enforced. 

The  next  article  provides  for  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus — the  trial  by  JU17' 
in  all  cases,  crimind  as  well  as  civil — the  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  the  prevention  of  religious 
tests  as  qualifications  to  offices  of  trust  or  emol- 
ument. The  three  first  essential  in  free  gov- 
ernments ;  the  last  a  provision  the  world  will 
expect  from  you,  in  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem founded  on  Kepublican  principles,  and  in 
an  age  so  liberal  and  enlightened  as  the  pres- 
ent. 

There  is  also  an  autliority  to  the  national 
legislature,  permanently  to  fix  tho  seat  of  the 
general  government,  to  secure  to  authors  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  performances  and  dis- 
coveries, and  to  establish  a  Federal  University. 

There  are  other  articles,  but  of  subordinate 
consideration.  In  opening  the  subject,  the 
limits  of  my  present  observations  would  only 
permit  me  to  touch  the  outlines ;  in  these  I 
have  endeavored  to  unite  and  apj)ly,  as  far  as 
the  nature  of  our  Union  would  ])t;rniit,  the  ex- 
cellencies of  such  of  the  State  Constitutions  as 
have  been  most  approved.  The  first  object 
with  the  convention  must  be  to  determine  on 
principle — the  most  leading  of  these  are,  tho 
just  proportion  of  representation,  and  the  ar- 
rangement and  distribution  of  the  powers  of 
government.  In  order  to  bring  a  system 
founded  on  these  principles  to  the  view  of  the 
convention,  I  have  sketched  the  one  which  has 
just  been  read — I  now  submit  it  with  deference 
to  their  consideration,  and  wish,  if  it  does  not 
ap()ear  altogether  objectionable,  that  it  may  be 
referred  to  the  examination  of  a  committee. 

There  have  been  frequent,  but  unsuccessful, 
attempts  by  Congress,  to  obtain  from  the  States 
the  grant  of  additional  powers,  and  such  is  tho 
dangerous  situation  in  which  their  negligence 
and  inatt^jntion  have  i)laced  the  federal  con- 
cerns, that  nothing  less  than  a  convention  of 
the  States  could  probably  prevent  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union,  whether  we  shall  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  concur  in  measures  calculated  to  re- 
move these  difficulties,  and  render  our  govern- 
ment firm  and  energetic,  remains  to  be  proved. 
A  change  in  our  political  system  is  inevitable ; 
the  States  have  wisely  foreseen  this,  and  pro- 
vided a  remedy.  Congress  have  sanctioned  it. 
The  conseiiuences  may  be  serious  should  the 
convention  dissolve  without  coming  to  some 
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determination.  I  dread  even  to  think  of  the 
event  of  a  convulsion,  and  how  mnch  the  in- 
efEectoal  assemblage  of  this  body  may  tend  to 
produce  it.  Oar  citizens  wonld  then  suppose 
that  no  reasonable  hope  remained  of  quietly 
removing  the  public  embarrassment,  or  of  pro- 
viding by  a  well-formed  government  for  the 
protection  and  happiness  of  the  people, — ^they 
might  possibly  turn  their  attention  to  effecting 
that  by  force,  which  had  been  in  vain  constitu- 
tionally attempted. 

I  ought  again  to  apologize  for  presuming  to 
intrude  my  sentiments  upon  a  subject  of  such 


difficulty  and  importance.  It  is  one  that  I  have 
for  a  considerable  time  attended  to.  I  am 
doubtful  whether  the  convention  will,  at  first, 
be  inclined  to  proceed  as  far  as  Ihave  in- 
tended ;  but  this  I  think  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  upon  a  clear  and  comprehensiTe  view  of 
the  relative  situation  of  the  Union,  and  its 
members,  we  shall  be  convinced  of  the  policy 
of  concentring  in  the  federal  head,  a  complete 
supremacy  in  the  affairs  of  goveinment;  leav- 
ing only  to  the  States  such  powers  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  management  of  their  internsl 
concerns. 


LUTHER  MARTIN. 

I^  ancestors  of  Luther  Martin  came  originally  from  England.  His  father  was  a  worthy 
od  indostrions  farmer,  who,  with  a  hrother,  emigrated  from  Piscataqua,  in  New  England,  and  . 
Bttled  on  the  Raritan  River,  in  New  Jersey,  at  a  time  when  a  greater  portion  of  that  colony 
aa  a  dense  wilderness.  Lnther  was  horn  in  New  Brunswick,  in  the  year  1744.  He  was  the 
ird  of  nine  children.  His  early  days  were  spent  chiefly  in  the  lahors  of  his  father^s  farm ;  his 
sore  hours  only  heing  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he  was  placed  in  a  grammar  school,  where  he  acquired  the 
iiments  of  the  Latin  language,  and,  in  Septemher,  1762,  graduated  at  the  college  of  New 
rsey,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  At  that  institution  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
Mequent  greatness.  With  the  other  classical  exercises  at  college,  he  pursued  the  study  of  the 
ench  and  Hehrew  languages.  The  parents  of  Mr.  Martin  were  poor,  and  unahle  to  afford  a 
oral  education  to  any  of  their  sons  hut  Luther,  and  as  an  equivalent  for  the  additional  lahor 
uch  his  two  elder  hrothers  had  undergone  for  the  support  of  his  father's  family,  while  he  was 
college,  he  conveyed  to  them  a  small  tract  of  land  which  had  been  granted  him  by  his  grand- 
cher  for  his  own  support  Li  speaking  of  his  education,  the  only  inheritance  he  received 
xn  his  parents,  he  remarks,  "  it  is  a  patrimony,  for  which  my  heart  beats  toward  them  a  more 
vtefol  remembrance,  than  had  they  bestowed  upon  me  the  gold  of  Peru  or  the  gems  of 
oloonda."* 

Having  determined  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  left  his  home,  and 
borily  after  took  charge  of  a  school  at  Queenstown,  in  Queen  Anne's  county,  Maryland.  Here 
le  remained  until  April,  1770,  earnestly  devoting  himself  to  the  double  duty  of  preceptor  and 
tadent  at  law.  Among  many  valuable  acquaintances  he  made  here,  was  Mr.  Solomon  Wright, 
»ho  afforded  him  the  advantage  of  his  library,  and  viewed  him  as  a  member  of  his  family. 
^  1771  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law,  and  continuing  his  legal  studies  until  the  next 
''ear,  he  went  to  Williamsburgh,  then  the  chief  city  of  Virginia,  where  the  general  court  was 
^  in  session.  Here  he  mingled  in  the  society  of  the  most  distinguished  men,  among  whom 
'ere  George  Mason,  John  Randolph,  George  Wyeth,  and  Patrick  Henry. 

Soon  after,  he  conmienced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Northampton,  Virginia,  and  its 
idnity,  and  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  in  the  courts  of  Somerset  and  Worcester,  the  former 
f  which  he  chose  as  a  place  of  residence.  His  practice  here  was  large  and  lucrative,  amount- 
^ashe  informs  us,  "to  about  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum;"  this,  however,  was  some- 
''hat  diminished  on  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  revolution.  His  splendid  capabilities 
^^  at  this  time  folly  appreciated,  and  he  was  considered  "  one  of  the  most  able  lawyers  at  the 
*."  As  an  evidence  of  his  success  in  practice,  the  following  fact  is  recorded,  that  in  thirty 
"^minal  cases,  in  which  he  was  employed  as  counsel,  "twenty-nine"  of  his  clients  were 
oqQitted.t 

In  1774  he  was  appointed  on  various  committees  to  oppose  the  claims  and  resbt  the  usurpa- 
lona  of  the  British  crown.  His  services  at  this  time  were  marked  and  important,  "  throughout 
^Hch,"  to  use  his  own  expression,  "not  only  myself  but  many  others,  did  not  lie  down  one 


*  Modern  Ontitade,  hj  Lather  Martin,  of  Maryland,  page  184. 
t  National  Portrait  aaUerj.    Article  Lnther  Martin. 
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night  on  their  beds,  withoat  the  hazard  of  waking  on  board  a  British  armed  ship,  or  in  the 
other  world.''  The  Howes,  on  their  way  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  published  a  proclamation, 
addressed  to  the  people  of  that  part  of  the  United  States,  against  which  they  were  directing 
their  military  operations.  This  proclamation  was  answered  in  an  address  to  the  Howes,  bj 
Mr.  Martin.  About  the  same  time  he  published  an  address  To  tlu  InhaMtanU  of  the  Penintula 
"between  the  Delaware  River  and  the  Chesapeake^  to  the  Southward  of  the  British  Linee, 

He  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  Febniary,  1778.  In  this 
office  the  fearlessness  of  his  character,  his  uncompromising  regard  for  truth  and  justice,  and  his 
extensive  legal  knowledge,  were  most  strikingly  exhibited.  As  a  member  of  the  Federal  Con- 
Tention,  in  1787,  he  opposed  the  forming  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  its 
earliest  stages,  and  when  it  was  submitted  to  the  several  States  for  their  adoption,  he  addresaed 
the  legislature  of  Maryland,  endeavoring  to  obtain  their  disapproval  of  it 

Associated  with  R.  Goodloe  Harper  and  Joseph  Hopkinson,  he  was  engaged,  in  1804,  in  the 
defence  of  Judge  Chase,  then  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  United  States,  who 
was  impeached  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  malfeasance  in  office.  With  Judge  Chaae  be 
had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  he  viewed  him  as  a  friend ;  **  thon^ 
that  circumstance,''  he  said,  in  his  opening  argument,  *^  would  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  me 
to  appear  in  his  defence,  I  am  at  this  time  actuated  by  superior  motives.  I  consider  this  cause 
not  only  of  importance  to  the  respondent  and  his  accusers,  but  to  my  fellow-citizens  in  general 
(whose  eyes  are  now  fixed  upon  us),  and  to  their  posterity,  for  the  decision  at  this  time  win 
establish  a  most  important  precedent  as  to  future  cases  of  impeachment.^  After  a  powexfti 
and  learned  argument,  Judge  Chase  was  acquitted.  In  1807  Mr.  Martin  was  engaged  in  the  de- 
fence of  Aaron  Burr,  in  his  trial  for  treason,  in  preparing  the  meant  of  a  military  es^pedition 
against  Mexico^  a  territory  of  the  King  of  Spain^  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  psaes. 
His  friendship  for  Burr  and  his  course  at  this  trial,  excited  the  ill-will  of  President  Jefferson. 
"Shall  we  move  to  commit  Luther  Martin,  s^particeps  eriminis  with  Burr?"  says  he,  in  a  let- 
ter to  George  Hay,  the  conductor  of  the  prosecution ;  "  Graybell  will  fix  upon  him  misprison  oi 
treason  at  least ;  and  at  any  rate,  his  evidence  will  put  down  at  least  this  unprincipled  and  im- 
pudent federal  bull-dog,  and  add  another  proof  that  the  most  clamorous  defenders  of  Burr  are 
all  his  accomplices.  It  will  explain  why  Luther  Martin  flew  so  hastily  to  the  *aid  of  his  honor- 
able friend,'  abandoning  his  cliouts  and  their  property  during  a  session  of  a  principal  court  in 
Maryland."  *  Throughout  the  trial  Mr.  Martin  displayed  the  warmest  friendship  for  Burr,  en- 
tering, from  day  to  day,  into  a  recognizance  for  his  appearance  before  the  bar  of  the  coort 
Burr  was  acquitted. 

In  1814  Mr.  Martin  was  elevated  to  the  Bench  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  the 
city  and  county  of  Baltimore,  and  four  years  after,  was  again  qualified  as  attorney -general  of  the 
State,  and  district  attorney  of  Baltimore,  but  was  prevented  from  performing  the  duties  of  those 
positions,  by  declining  health.  Shortly  after  this  period  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  which 
almost  totally  destroyed  his  faculties;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth  of  July,  1826,  he  died,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  house  of  Lis  old  friend  and  client,  Aaron  Burr,  who  faithfully  paiU 
him  the  last  rite^  of  kindness,  ifi  the  imbecility  of  his  age,  in  return  for  the  valuable  service* 
which  Martin  had  rendered  him  when  he  was  in  the  full  vigor  an»l  glory  of  manhood. 

"As  a  lawyer,"  says  his  biographer,  ''Mr.  Martin  was  learned,  clear,  and  solid.  His  mind 
was  so  completely  stored  with  the  principles  of  legal  science,  and  his  professional  accuracy  was 
so  generally  acknowledged,  that  his  mere  opinion  was  considered  law,  and  is  now  deemed  sound 
authority  before  any  American  tribunal.  His  cast  of  mind  was  less  brilliant  than  solid.  He 
ordinarily  commenced  his  etfortvS  at  the  bar  with  a  long  and  tedious  exordium.  He  seemed  to 
labor  amid  the  vast  mass  of  general  matters  at  the  commencement  of  his  speeches,  sometime* 
continuing  for  an  hour  in  a  confused  essay,  and  then  suddenly  springing  off  upon  his  track  with 
a  cogent  and  well-compacted  argument.  *  *  *  He  was  a  man  of  warm  heart  and  generooft 
feelings;  but  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  he  was  rigorous  and  unyielding.t 


♦  JeffonoD's  Works,  toI.  6,  page  99. 

t  National  Portrait  Gallery.    Article,  Lather  MartiA. 
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The  following  information,  relative  to  the 
prooeedings  of  the  General  Convention,  held  at 
^ilfldelphia,  in  1787^  was  delivered  to  the 
Lopdatore  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  hj  Mr. 
Mtftiii,  early  in  the  year  1788.  When  called 
iipon  he  addressed  the  Hoose  nearly  as  follows  :* 

Since  I  was  notified  of  the  resolve  of  this 
lio&orable  House,  that  we  should  attend  this 
day,  to  give  information  with  regard  to  the 
wooeediDgs  of  the  late  convention,  my  time 
Btf  necessarily  heen  taken  np  with  hnsiness, 
iod  I  ha^e  also  heen  ohliged  to  make  a  journey 
to  the  Eastern  Shore.  These  circumstances 
bare  prevented  me  from  heing  as  well  prepared 
•■  I  could  wish  to  give  the  information  re- 
^[oired.  However,  the  few  leisure  moments  I 
eoold  spare,  I  have  devoted  to  refreshiDg  my 
memory,  hy  looking  over  the  papers  and  notes 
bk  my  possession ;  and  shall,  with  pleasure,  to 
the  lM»t  of  my  ahilities,  render  an  account  of 
mj  conduct 

It  was  not  in  my  power  to  attend  the  con- 
iwtion  immediately  on  my  appointment.  I 
took  my  seat,  I  believe,  about  the  8th  or  9th 
rf  June.  I  found  that  Governor  Randolph,  of 
Vb^^  had  laid  before  the  convention  certain 

Coitions  for  their  consideration,  which  have 
read  to  this  House  by  my  honorable  col- 
fcigiie;  and  I  believe  he  has  very  faithfully  de- 
tailed the  substance  of  the  speech  with  which 
the  business  of  the  convention  was  opened ; 
fcr,  though  I  was  not  there  at  the  time,  I  saw 
notes  which  had  been  taken  of  it. 

The  members  of  the  convention  from  the 
fitites  came  there  under  different  powers ;  the 
greatest  number,  I  believe,  under  powers  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  delegates  of  this  State. 
Some  came  to  the  convention  under  the  former 
appomtment,  authorizing  the  meeting  of  dele- 
gates merely  to  regulate  trade.    Those  of  Dela- 
iwe  were  expressly  instructed  to  agree  to  no 
ptem  which  should  take  away  from  the  States 
mat  equality  of  suffrage  secured  by  the  original 
articles  of  confederation.    Before  I  arrived,  a 
number  of  rules  had  been  adopted  to  regulate 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  by  one  of 
vhidi,  seven  States  might  proceed  to  business, 
and  consequently  four  States,  the  m^ority  of 
that  number,  might  eventually  have  agreed 
JPon  a  system  which  was  to  affect  the  whole 
woion.    By  another,  the  doors  were  to  be  shut, 
and  the  whole  proceedings  were  to  be  kept 


*A  report  of  this  speech  was  not  taken  at  the  time  of  its 
^reiy.  Sabeeqnentlj  Mr.  Usrtin  commanicated  it,  to- 
K^r  with  a  letter,  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Dejre,  Speaker 
if  t^  House  of  Delegates,  and  soon  after  it  was  published  in 
I  pamphlet,  with  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
^titsi,  and  some  remarks  relattve  to  a  standing  armj  and  a 
<Qof  rlghtiL 


j  secret ;  and  so  far  did  this  rule  extend,  that  we 
were  thereby  prevented  from  corresponding 
with  gentlemen  in  the  different  States  upon  the 
subjects  under  our  discussion — a  circumstance, 
sir,  which  I  confess  I  greatly  regretted.  I  had 
no  idea  that  all  the  wisdom,  integrity,  and 
virtue  of  this  Stat«,  or  of  the  others,  were 
centred  in  the  convention.  I  wished  to  have 
corresponded  freely  and  confidentially  with 
eminent  political  characters  in  my  own  and 
other  States — not  implicitly  to  be  dictated  to 
by  them,  but  to  give  their  sentiments  due 
weight  and  consideration.  So  extremely  soli- 
citous were  they  that  their  proceedings  should 
not  transpire,  that  the  members  were  prohibit- 
ed even  from  taking  copies  of  resolutions,  on 
which  the  convention  were  deliberating,  or 
extracts  of  any  kind  from  the  journals,  without 
formally  moving  for,  and  obtaining  permission, 
by  a  vote  of  the  convention  for  that  purpose. 

You  have  heard,  sir,  the  resolutions  which 
were  brought  forward  by  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Virginia.  Let  me  call  the  attention 
of  this  House  to  the  conduct  of  Virginia  when 
our  confederation  was  entered  into.  That  State 
then  proposed,  and  obstinately  contended,  con- 
trary to  the  sense  of,  and  unsupported  by, 
the  other  States,  for  an  equality  of  suffrage, 
founded  on  numbers,  or  some  such  scale,  which 
should  give  her,  and  certain  other  States,  influ- 
ence in  the  Union  over  the  rest.  Pursuant  to 
that  spirit  which  then  characterized  her,  and 
uniform  in  her  conduct,  the  very  second  resolve 
is  calculated  expressly  for  that  purpose — ^to 
give  her  a  representation  proportioned  to  her 
numbers, — as  if  the  w^ant  of  that  was  the  prin- 
cipal defect  in  our  original  system,  and  this 
alteration  the  great  means  of  remedying  the 
evils  we  had  experienced  under  our  present 
government. 

The  object  of  Virginia  and  other  large  States, 
to  increase  their  power  and  influence  over  the 
others,  did  not  escape  observation.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  was  discussed  with  great  cool- 
ness in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 
(for  the  convention  had  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  deliberate  upon 
the  propositions  delivered  in  by  the  honorable 
member  from  Virginia.)  Hopes  were  formed 
that  the  farther  we  proceeded  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  resolutions,  the  better  the  House 
might  be  satisfied  of  the  impropriety  of  adopt- 
ing them,  and  that  they  would  finally  be  reject- 
ed by  a  majority  of  the  committee.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  a  majority  should  report  in  their 
favor,  it  was  considered  that  it  would  not  pre- 
clude the  members  from  bringing  forward  and 
submitting  any  other  system  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  convention ;  and  accordingly,  while 
those  resolves  were  the  subiect  of  discussion  in 
tlie  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  a  number 
of  the  members  who  disapproved  them  were 
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preparing  another  system,  such  as  they  thought 
more  conducive  to  the  happiness  and  welfere 
of  the  States.  The  propositions  originally  sub- 
mitted to  the  convention  having  been  debated, 
and  nndergone  a  variety  of  alterations  in  the 
course  of  our  proceedings,  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House,  by  a  small  majority,  agreed 
to  a  report,  which  I  am  happy,  sir,  to  have  in 
my  power  to  lay  before  you.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"1.  Remlved^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
conmiittee,  that  a  national  government  ought 
to  be  established,  consisting  of  a  supreme  legis- 
lative, judiciary,  and  executive. 

"  2.  That  the  legislative  ought  to  consist  of 
ewo  branches. 

"8.  That  the  members  of  the  first  branch 
of  the  national  l^slature  ought  to  be  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  for  the  term 
of  three  years;  to  receive  fixed  stipends,  by 
which  they  may  be  compensated  for  the  devo- 
tion of  their  time  to  public  service,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  national  treasury ;  to  be  ineligible  to 
any  ofiSce  established  by  a  particular  State,  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept those  particularly  belonging  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  first  branch,  during  the  term  of 
service,  and  under  the  national  government,  for 
the  space  of  one  year  after  its  expiration. 

"4.  That  the  members  of  the  second  branch 
of  the  legislature  ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  in- 
dividual legislatures ;  to  be  of  the  age  of  thirty 
years  at  least ;  to  hold  their  offices  for  a  t<)rm 
suflftcient  to  insure  their  independency,  namely, 
seven  years,  one-third  to  go  out  biennially,  to 
receive  fixed  stipends,  by  which  thoy  may  be 
compensated  for  the  devotion  of  their  time  t<> 
public  service,  to  bo  paid  out  of  the  national 
treasury ;  to  be  ineligible  to  any  office  by  a 
particular  Stat«,  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  except  those  peculiarly  belong- 
ing to  the  functions  of  the  second  branch, 
during  the  term  of  service,  and  under  the  na- 
tional government,  for  the  space  of  one  year 
after  its  expiration. 

"5. •That  each  branch  ought  to  possess  the 
right  of  originating  acts. 

"  6.  That  the  national  legislature  on-rht  to  be 
empowered  to  enjoy  the  legislative  riglits  vested 
in  Congress  by  the  confederation,  and  more- 
over to  legislate  in  all  cases  to  which  the  vsepa- 
rate  States  are  incompetent,  or  in  which  the 
harmony  of  the  United  States  may  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  exercise  of  individual  legislation ; 
to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several 
States,  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States,  the  articles  of 
union,  or  any  treaties  subsisting  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Union. 

"7.  That  the  right  of  suffrage,  in  the  first 
branch  of  the  national  legislature,  ought  not  to 
be  according  to  the  rule  established  in  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation,  but  according  to  some 
equit-able  rate  of  representation ;  namely,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  white,  and 
ether  free  citizens  and  inhabitants,  of  every  age. 


sex,  and  condition,  including  those  bound  to 
servitude  for  a  term  of  years,  and  three-fifths 
of  all  other  persons  not  comprehended  in  the 
foregoing  description,  except  Indians  not  pay- 
ing taxes,  in  each  State. 

^^  8.  That  the  right  of  sufi&age  in  the  second 
branch  of  the  national  legislature  onght  to  be 
according  to  the  rule  established  in  the  first. 

^^  9.  That  a  national  executive  be  instituted, 
to  consist  of  a  single  person,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  national  legislature  for  the  term  of  seven 
years,  with  power  to  carry  into  cxecation  the 
national  laws ;  to  appoint  to  offices  in  cases  not 
otherwise  provided  for;  to  be  ineligible  a 
second  time,  and  to  be  removable  on  impeach- 
ment and  conviction  of  malpractice  or  nedect 
of  duty ;  to  receive  a  fixed  stipend,  by  which 
ho  may  be  compensated  for  the  devotion  of  his 
time  to  public  service,  to  be  paid  oat  of  the  na- 
tional treasury. 

^^10.  That  the  national  executive  shall  have 
a  right  to  negative  any  le^lative  act,  whidi 
sliall  not  afterwards  be  passed  nnless  br  two- 
thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  national  legislatiire. 

^^11.  That  a  national  judiciary  be  establidied, 
to  consist  of  one  supreme  tribunal,  the  judges 
of  which  to  be  appointed  by  the  second  bnu^ 
of  the  national  legislature,  to  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior,  and  to  receive  ponctn- 
ally,  at  stated  times,  a  fixed  compensation  for 
their  services,  in  which  no  increase  or  dimina- 
tion  shall  be  made,  so  as  to  affect  the  persons 
actually  in  office  at  the  time  of  snch  increase  or 
diminution. 

^^  12.  That  the  national  legislature  be  em- 
powered to  appoint  inferior  tribunals. 

"13.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nations! 
judiciary  shall  extend  to  cases  which  respect 
the  collection  of  the  national  revenue,  ca«s 
arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  im- 
peachments of  any  national  officer,  and  ques- 
tions which  involve  the  national  peace  and  har- 
mony. 

"  i4.  RewUefl^  That  provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  admission  of  States  la\%-fuliy  arising 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  whether 
from  a  voluntary  junction  of  government,  terri- 
tory, or  otherwise,  with  the  c^onsent  of  a  num- 
ber of  voices  in  the  national  legislature  leu 
than  the  whole. 

**15.  liesolredj  That  provision  ought  to  bo 
made  for  the  continuance  of  Congress,  and 
tlielr  authority  and  privileges,  until  a  given  diy 
after  the  reform  of  the  articles  of  union  shall  bi 
adopted,  and  for  the  completion  of  all  their  en- 
gagements. 

^*  16.  That  a  republican  constitution  and  its 
existing  laws  ought  to  bo  guarantied  to  each 
State  by  the  United  States. 

"17.  That  provision  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  amendment  of  the  articles  of  union  when- 
soever it  shall  seem  necessary. 

"18.  That  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary  powers,  within  the  several  States^ 
ought  to  be  bound  by  oath  to  support  the  arti- 
cles of  the  union. 
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**  19.  That  the  amendments  which  shall  be 
oflked  to  the  oonfederadon  by  tliis  conyention, 
ought,  at  a  proper  time  or  times,  after  the  ap- 
prob^on  of  Congress,  to  be  submitted  to  an 
ammbly  or  assemblies,  recommended  by  the 
k(pBktnres,  to  be  expressly  chosen  by  the 
pe«ale,to  consider  and  decide  thereon." 

laese  propositions,  sir,  were  acceded  to  by  a 
nujority  of  the  members  of  the  committee — a 
ijstem  by  which  the  large  States  were  to  have 
iMjt  only  an  inequality  of  suffrage  in  the  first 
Imnch,  but  also  the  same  inequality  in  the 
■eoond  branchy  or  Senate.    However,  it  was 
not  designed  the  second  branch  should  consist 
of  the  same  number  as  the  first.    It  was  pro- 
posed tiiat  the  Senate  should  consist  of  twenty- 
flil^tmembera,  formed  on  the  following  scale : — 
Virginia  to  send  five,  Pennsylvania  and  Mossa- 
ohosetts  each  four;  South  Carolina,  North  Caro- 
fina,  Maryland,  New  York,  and  Connecticut, 
two  each,  and  the  States  of  New  Uampshirc, 
Bhode  Island,  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Georgia, 
each  of  them  one.    ITpon  tliis  plan,  the  three 
Luge  States,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mossa- 
chosetts,  would  have  thirteen  senators  out  of 
tw^ty-eightr-HEdmost  one  half  of  the  wliole 
nnmber.    Hfteen  senators  were  to  be  a  quorum 
to  proceed  to  business;    those    three    States 
wonld,  therefore,  have  thirteen  out  of  that 
q[DorQm.    Having  this  inequality  in  each  branch 
of  the  legislature,  it  must  be  evident,  sir,  that 
theywoold  make  what  laws  they  pleased,  how- 
ever ii\jurious  or   disagreeable  to  the   other 
States,  and  that  they  would  always  prevent  the 
other  States  from  making  any  laws,  however 
necessary  and  proper,  if  not  agreeable  to  tlie 
views  of  those  three  States.    They  were  not 
only?  sir,  by  this  system,  to  have  such  an  undue 
Mperiority  in  making  laws  and  regulations  for 
the  Union,  but  to  have  the  same  i*uperiority  in 
the  sppointment  of  the  President,  the  judges, 
•nd  all  other  oflScers  of  government. 

Hence  these  three  States  would,  in  reality, 
^Tethe  appointment  of  tlie  President,  judges, 
and  all  other  officers.      This  President,  and 
these  judges,  so  appointed,  we  may  bo  morally 
<*rtaui,  would  be  citizens  of  one  of  those  three 
States;   and  the  President,  as  aj)pointed  by 
them,  and  a  citizen  of  one  of  them,  would 
fi^KMise  their  interests  and  tlieir  views,  when 
they  came  in  competition  with  the  views  and 
intwests  of  the  other  States.    This  President, 
80  appointed  by  the  three  large  States,  and  so 
tinduly  under  their  influence,  was  to  have  a 
negative  upon  every  law  that  should  be  passed, 
which,  if  negatived  by  him,  was  not  to  take 
effect  unless  assented  to  by  two-thirds  of  each 
branch  of  the  leg^ature— a  provision  which 
deprived  ten  States  of  even  the  faintest  shadow 
of  liberty ;  for  if  they,  by  a  miraculous  una- 
nimity, having  all  their  members  present,  should 
outvote  the  other  three,  and  pass  a  law  contrary 
to  their  wishes,  those  three  large  States  need 
only  procure  the  President  to  negative  it,  and 
thereby  prevent  a  possibility  of  its  ever  taking 
effect^  because  the  representatives  of  those  three 


States  would  amount  to  much  more  than  one 
third  (almost  one  half)  of  the  representatives 
in  each  branch.  And,  sir,  this  government,  so 
organized,  with  all  this  undue  superiority  in 
those  three  large  States,  was,  as  you  see,  to 
have  a  power  of  negativing  the  laws  passed  by 
every  State  legislature  in  the  Union.  Whether, 
therefore,  laws  passed  by  the  le^lature  of  Ma- 
rylandj  New  York,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  or  of 
any  other  of  the  ten  States,  for  the  regulation 
of  their  internal  police,  should  take  effect,  and 
be  carried  into  execution,  was  to  depend  on  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  representatives  of  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts. 

This  system  of  slavery,  which  bound  hand 
and  foot  ten  States  in  the  Union,  and  placed 
them  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  three,  and  un- 
der the  most  abject  and  servile  subjection  to 
them,  was  approved  by  a  mtyority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  and  reported  by  the 
committee. 

On  this  occasion,  the  House  will  recollect 
that  the  convention  was  resolved  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  Of  this  conunittee  Mr. 
Gorham  was  chairman.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington was  then  on  the  floor,  in  the  same  situa- 
tion with  the  other  members  of  the  convention 
at  large,  to  oppose  any  system  he  thought  iiyu- 
rious,  or  to  propose  any  alterations  or  amend- 
ments he  thought  beneficiaL  To  these  proposi- 
tions, so  reported  by  the  committee,  no  opposi- 
tion was  given  by  that  illustrious  personage,  or 
by  the  president  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  both  appeared  cordially  to  approve  them, 
and  to  give  them  their  hearty  concurrence. 
Yet  this  system,  I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  not  a  member  in  this  House  would  ad- 
vocate, or  who  would  hesitate  one  moment  in 
saying  it  ought  to  be  rejected.  I  mention  this 
circiunstance,  in  compliance  with  the  duty  I 
owe  this  honorable  body,  not  with  a  view  to 
lessen  those  exalted  characters,  but  to  show  how 
far  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  may  be  led  to 
adopt  very  improper  measures,  througli  error  in 
judgment,  Stats  influence,  or  by  other  causes ; 
and  to  show  that  it  is  our  duty  not  to  suffer  our 
eyes  to  be  so  far  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of 
names  as  to  run  blindfolded  into  what  may  be 
our  destruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  revere  those  illustrious  per- 
sonages as  much  as  any  man  here.  No  man  has 
a  higher  sense  of  the  important  services  they 
have  rendered  this  country.  No  member  of 
the  convention  went  there  more  disposed  to 
pay  deference  to  their  opinions.  But  1  should 
little  have  deserved  tlie  trust  this  State  reposed 
in  me,  if  I  could  have  sacrificed  its  dearest  in- 
terests to  my  complaisance  for  their  sentiments. 

When,  contrary  to  our  hopes,  it  was  found 
that  a  m^jority  of  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion had,  in  the  committee,  agreed  to  the  sys- 
tem I  have  laid  before  you,  we  tlien  thought  it 
necessary  to  bring  forward  the  propositions 
which  such  of  us  who  had  disapproved  the 
plan  before  had  prepared.  The  members  who 
prepared  these  resolutions  were  principally  of 
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the  Oonnecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, and  Maryland  delegations.  Tlie  Hon. 
Mr.  Patterson,  of  the  Jerseys,  laid  them  before 
the  convention.  Of  these  propositions  I  am  in 
possession  of  a  copy,  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
read  to  you. 

These  propositions  were  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House.  Unfortunately, 
the  New  Hampshire  delegation  had  not  yet 
arrived ;  and  the  sickness  of  a  relation  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  M'Henry  obliged  him  still  to  bo  ab- 
sent— a  circumstance,  sir,  which  I  considered 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  Maryland  thereby  was 
represented  by  only  two  delegates,  and  they 
unhappily  differed  very  widely  in  their  senti- 
ments. 

The  result  of  the  reference  of  these  last  pro- 
positions to  a  committee,  was  a  speedy  and 
hasty  determination  to  reject  them.  I  doubt 
not.,  sir,  to  those  who  consider  them  with  at- 
tention, so  sudden  a  rejection  will  appear  sur- 
prising; but  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  you, 
that,  on  our  meeting  in  convention,  it  was  soon 
found  there  were  among  us  three  parties  of  very 
different  sentiments  and  views : — 

One  party,  whose  object  and  wish  it  was  to 
abolish  and  annihilate  all  State  governments, 
and  to  bring  forward  one  general  government 
over  this  extensive  continent,  of  a  monarchical 
nature,  under  certain  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions. Those  who  openly  avowed  this  senti- 
ment were,  it  is  true,  but  few ;  yet  it  is  equally 
true,  sir,  that  there  was  a  considerable  number 
who  did  not  openly  avow  it,  who  were,  by  my- 
self and  many  otliers  of  the  convention,  consid- 
ered as  being  in  reality  favorers  of  that  senti- 
ment, and,  acting  upon  those  principles,  covertly 
endeavoring  to  carry  into  effect  what  they  well 
knew  openly  and  avowedly  could  not  bo  ac- 
complished, Tlie  second  party  was  not  for  the 
abolition  of  the  State  governments,  nor  for  the 
introduction  of  a  monarchical  government  under 
any  form ;  but  they  wished  to  establish  such  a 
system  as  could  give  their  own  States  undue 
power  and  influence,  in  the  government,  over 
the  other  States. 

A  third  i^arty  was  what  I  considered  truly 
federal  and  republican.  This  party  was  nearly 
equal  in  number  with  the  other  two,  and  was 
composed  of  the  delegations  from  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  in  part 
from  Maryland ;  also  of  some  individuals  from 
other  representations.  This  party,  sir,  were  for 
proceeding  upon  terms  of  federal  equality ;  they 
were  for  taking  our  present  federal  system  as 
the  basis  of  their  proceedings,  and,  as  far  as  ex- 
perience had  shown  us  that  there  were  defects, 
to  remedy  those  defects ;  as  far  as  experience 
had  shown  that  other  powers  were  necessary  to 
the  federal  government,  to  give  those  powers. 
They  considered  this  the  object  for  which  they 
were  sent  by  their  States,  and  what  their  States 
expected  from  them.  They  urged  that  if,  after 
doing  thb*,  experience  should  show  that  there 
still  were  defects  in  the  system,  (as  no  doubt 
there  would  be,)  the  same  good  sense  that  in- 


duced this  convention  to  be  called,  would  canse 
the  States,  when  they  found  it  neoessarr,  to  call 
another ;  and  if  that  convention  should  act  with 
the  same  moderation,  the  members  of  it  would 
proceed  to  correct  such  errors  and  defects  m 
experience  should  have  brought  to  li£:ht — ^that, 
by  proceeding  in  this  train,  we  should  have  t 
prospect  at  length  of  obtaining  as  perfect  a  sys- 
tem of  federal  government  as  the  nature  of 
things  would  admit. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we,  contrary  to  the 
purpose  for  which  we  were  intrusted,  consider- 
ing ourselves  as  master-builders,  too  proud  to 
amend  our  original  government,  should  deuM^ 
ish  it  entirely,  and  erect  a  new  system  of  onr 
own,  a  short  time  might  show  the  new  system 
as  defective  as  the  old,  perhaps  more  so.  Should 
a  convention  be  found  necessary  again,  if  the 
members  thereof,  acting  upon  the  same  priDci- 
ples,  instead  of  amending  and  correcting  its  de- 
fects, should  demolish  that  entirely,  and  bring 
forward  a  third  system,  that  also  might  soon  be 
found  no  better  than  either  of  the  former;  and 
thus  we  might  always  remain  young  in  govem- 
ment,  and  always  suffering  the  inconvenienoes 
of  an  incorrect,  imperfect  system. 

But,  sir,  the  favorers  of  monarchy,  and  those 
who  wished  the  total  abolition  of  State  goTem- 
ments,  —  "^ell  knowing  that  a  govemment 
founded  on  truly  federal  principles,  the  basis 
of  which  were  the  thirteen  State  gOTemments 
preserved  in  full  force  and  energy,  would  be 
destructive  of  their  views ;  and  knowing  they 
were  too  weak  in  numbers  openly  to  bring  for- 
ward their  system;  conscious,  also,  that  the 
people  of  America  would  reject  it  if  proposed 
to  them,— joined  their  interest  with  that  party 
who  wished  a  system  giving  particular  States 
the  power  and  influence  over  the  othens  pro- 
curing, in  return,  mutual  sacrifices  from  them, 
in  giving  the  government  great  and  undefined 
powers  as  to  its  legislative  and  executive ;  well 
knowing  that,  by  aeparting  from  a  federal  sys- 
tem, they  paved  the  way  for  their  favorite  ob- 
ject— the  destruction  of  the  State  governments, 
and  the  introduction  of  monarchy.  And  hence, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  apprehend,  in  a  great  measure, 
arose  the  objections  of  those  honorable  members, 
Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Gerry.  In  every  thing  that 
tended  to  give  the  large  States  power  over  the 
smaller,  the  first  of  those  gentlemen  could  not 
forget  he  belonged  to  the  Ancient  Dominion; 
nor  could  the  latter  forget  that  he  represented 
old  Massachusetts ;  that  part  of  the  system 
which  tended  to  give  those  States  power  over 
the  others  met  with  their  i)erfect  appntbiition. 
But  when  they  viewed  it  charged  with  such 
powers  as  would  destroy  all  State  giivoniments, 
their  own  as  well  as  the  rest, — when  thev  saw 
a  President  so  constituted  as  to  differ  fn»ra  a 
monarch  scarcely  but  in  name,  and  having  it  in 
his  power  to  become  such  in  reality  when  he 
pleased, — they,  being  republicans  and  federal- 
ists, as  far  as  an  attaciiment  to  their  own  States 
would  permit  them,  warmly  and  zealously  op- 
posed those  parts  of  the  system.    From  these 
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Svent  sentiments,  and  from  this  combination 
interest,  I  apprehend,  sir,  proceeded  the  fate 
what  was  called  the  Jersey  resolutions,  and 
)  report  made  by  the  committee  of  the  whole 
Nue. 

Ihe  Jersey  propositions  being  thns  r^'ected, 
)  eonvention  took  np  those  reported  by  the 
nmittee,  and  proceeded  to  debate  them  by 
ngraphs.  It  was  now  that  they  who  disap- 
)Ted  the  report  found  it  necessary  to  make  a 
rm  and  decided  opposition,  which  took  place 
on  the  discussion  of  the  seventh  resolution, 
defa  related  to  the  inequality  of  representation 
the  first  branch.  Those  who  advocated  this 
quality,  urged,  that,  when  the  articles  of 
ifederation  were  formed,  it  was  only  from 
iearity  and  expediency  that  the  States  were 
nitted  each  to  have  an  equal  vote ;  but  that 
*  dtnation  was  now  altered,  and,  therefore, 
M  States  who  considered  it  contrary  to  their 
Brest  would  no  longer  abide  by  it.  They 
i  no  State  ought  to  wish  to  have  influence 
government,  except  in  proportion  to  what  it 
(tributes  to  it ;  that  if  it  contributes  but  lit- 
,  it  ought  to  have  but  a  small  vote ;  that  tax- 
}n  and  representation  ought  always  to  go 
ether ;  tliat,  if  one  State  had  sixteen  times 
Bumy  inhabitants  as  another,  or  was  sixteen 
161  as  wealthy,  it  ought  to  have  sixteen  times 
many  votes;  that  an  inhabitant  of  Pennsyl- 
ya  ought  to  have  as  much  weight  and  conse- 
nee  as  an  inhabitant  of  Jersey  or  Delaware ; 
it  it  was  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  the  hu- 
D  mind — what  the  large  States  would  never 
mit  to ;  that  the  large  States  would  have 
it  objects  in  view,  in  which  they  would 
w permit  the  smaller  States  to  thwart  them; 
i  equality  of  suffrage  was  the  rotten  part  of 

Constitution,  and  that  this  was  a  happy 
e  to  gee  clear  of  it.  In  fine,  it  was  the 
no  which  contaminated  our  whole  sys- 
I,  and  the  source  of  all  the  evils  we  cxpe- 
loei 

Ilia,  sir,  is  the  substance  of  the  arguments, 
^arguments  they  may  be  called, — which  were 
I  in  favor  of  inequality  of  suffrage.  Those 
I  advocated  the  equality  of  suffrage  took  the 
ter  up  on  the  original  principles  of  govern- 
t  They  urged  that  all  men,  considered  in 
ate  of  nature,  before  any  government  is 
ted,  are  equally  free  and  independent,  no 
having  any  right  or  authority  to  exercise 
9r  over  another,  and  tliis  without  any  re- 
to  difference  in  personal  strength,  under- 
ling, or  wealth — that,  when  such  individu- 
>nter  into  government,  they  have  each  a 
;  to  an  equal  voice  in  its  first  formation,  and 
wards  have  each  a  right  to  an  equal  vote 
'ery  matter  which  relates  to  their  govern- 
i:— that  if  it  could  be  done  conveniently, 

have  a  right  to  exercise  it  in  person: 
re  it  cannot  be  done  in  person,  but,  for  con- 
ance,  representatives  are  appointed  to  act 
hem,  every  person  has  a  right  to  an  equal 
in  choosing  that  representative  who  is  in- 
:ad  to  do,  for  the  whole,  that  which  the 


whole,  if  they  could  assemble,  might  do  in  per- 
son, and  in  the  transacting  of  which  each  would 
have  an  equal  voice : — ^that  if  we  were  to  admit^ 
because  a  man  was  more  wise,  more  strong,  or 
more  wealthy,  he  should  be  entitled  to  more 
votes  than  another,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  that  other,  and 
would  reduce  him  to  slavery. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  ten  individuals,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  about  to  enter  into  government, 
nine  of  whom  are  equally  wise,  equally  strong, 
and  equally  wealthy ;  the  tenth  is  ten  times  as 
wise,  ten  times  as  strong,  or  ten  times  as  rich : 
i^  for  this  reason  he  is  to  have  ten  votes  for 
each  vote  of  either  of  the  others,  the  nine  might 
as  well  have  no  vote  at  all — since,  though  the 
whole  nine  might  assent  to  a  measure,  yet  the 
vote  of  the  tenth  would  countervail,  and  set 
aside  all  their  votes.  If  this  tenth  approved  of 
what  they  wished  to  adopt,  it  would  be  well ; 
but  if  he  disapproved,  he  could  prevent  it ;  and 
in  the  same  manner  he  could  carry  into  execu- 
tion any  measure  he  wished,  contrary  to  the 
opinions  of  all  the  others,  he  having  ten  votes, 
and  the  others  altogether  but  nine.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  on  these  principles,  the  nine  would 
have  no  will  nor  discretion  of  their  own,  but 
must  be  totaUy  dependent  on  the  will  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  tenth :  to  him  they  would  be  as 
absolutely  slaves  as  any  negro  is  to  his  master. 
If  he  did  not  attempt  to  carry  into  execution 
any  measures  injurious  to  the  other  nine,  it 
could  only  be  said  that  they  had  a  good  master; 
they  would  not  be  the  less  slaves,  because  they 
would  be  totally  dependent  on  the  will  of  an- 
other, and  not  on  their  own  will.  They  might 
not  feel  their  chains,  but  they  would,  notwith- 
standing, wear  them ;  and  whenever  their  mas- 
ter pleaaed,  he  niiglit  draw  them  so  tight  as  to 
gall  them  to  the  bone.  Hence  it  was  urged,  the 
inequality  of  representation,  or  giving  to  one 
man  more  votes  than  another,  on  account  of 
his  wealtli,  &c.,  was  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  liberty ;  and  in  the  same  i)ro- 
portion  as  it  should  be  adopted,  in  favor  of  one 
or  more,  in  tliat  proportion  are  the  others  en- 
slaved. It  was  urged  that,  though  every  indi- 
vidual should  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment, yet  even  the  superior  wealth,  strength, 
or  understanding,  would  give  great  and  undue 
advantages  to  those  who  possessed  them — that 
wealth  attracts  respect  and  attention ;  superior 
strength  would  cause  the  weaker  and  more  fee- 
ble to  be  cautious  how  they  offended,  and  to 
put  up  with  small  injuries  rather  than  engage 
in  an  unequal  contest.  In  like  manner,  supe- 
rior understanding  would  give  its  possessor 
many  opportunities  of  profiting  at  the  expense 
of  the  more  ignorant. 

Having  thus  established  these  principles  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  individuals  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  what  is  due  to  each  on  entering 
into  government, — ^principles  established  by 
every  writer  on  liberty, — they  proceeded  to 
show  that  States,  when  once  formed,  are  con- 
sidered, with  respect  to  each  other,  as  individ- 
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uals  in  a  stato  of  natnre ;  that,  like  individaals, 
each  Stato  is  considered  equally  free  and  equally 
independent,  the  one  having  no  right  to  exer- 
cise authority  over  the  other,  though  more 
strong,  more  wealthy,  or  abounding  with  more 
inhabitants — that,  when  a  number  of  States 
unite  themselves  under  a  federal  government, 
the  same  principles  apply  to  them  as  when  a 
number  of  individual  men  unite  themselves 
under  a  State  government — that  every  argu- 
ment which  shows  one  man  ought  not  to  have 
more  votes  than  another,  because  he  is  wiser, 
stronger,  or  wealthier,  proves  that  one  State 
ought  not  to  have  more  votes  than  another,  be- 
cause it  is  stronger,  richer,  or  more  populous ; 
and  that,  by  giving  one  State,  or  one  or  two 
States,  more  votes  than  the  others,  the  others 
thereby  are  enslaved  to  such  State  or  States, 
having  the  greater  number  of  votes,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  before  put  of  indi- 
viduals, when  one  has  more  votes  than  the 
others — that  the  reason  why  each  individual 
man,  in  forming  a  State  government,  should 
have  an  equal  vote,  is,  because  each  individual, 
before  he  enters  into  government,  is  equally 
free  and  independent;  so  each  State,  when 
States  enter  into  a  federal  government,  are  en- 
titled to  an  equal  vote,  because,  before  they 
entered  into  such  federal  government,  each 
State  was  equally  free  and  equally  independent — 
that  adequate  representation  of  men,  formed 
into  a  State  government,  consists  in  each  man 
having  an  equal  voice ;  cither  personally,  or  if 
by  representatives,  that  he  should  have  an  equal 
voice  in  choosing  the  representatives — so  ade- 
quate representation  of  States  in  a  federal  gov- 
eniment,  consists  in  each  Stato  having  an  equal 
voice,  either  in  person  or  by  its  representative, 
in  every  tiling  which  relates  to  the  federal 
government — that  this  adequacy  of  representa- 
tion is  more  important  in  a  federal,  than  in  a 
State  government,  because  the  members  of  a 
State  government,  the  diriitrict  of  which  is  not 
very  large,  have  generally  such  a  common  in- 
terest, tliat  laws  can  scarcely  be  made  by  one 
I)art  oppressive  to  the  others,  without  their 
suffering  in  common ;  but  the  different  States 
composing  an  extensive  federal  emi)ire,  widely 
distant  one  from  the  other,  may  have  interests 
so  totally  distinct,  that  the  one  part  might  be 
greatly  benefited  by  what  would  be  destructive 
to  the  other. 

They  were  not  satisfied  by  resting  it  on 
principles ;  they  also  appealed  to  history.  They 
showed  that,  in  the  Amphictyonic  confedera- 
tion of  the  Grecian  cities,  each  city,  however 
different  in  wealth,  strength,  and  other  circum- 
stances, sent  the  same  number  of  deputies,  and 
hud  each  an  equal  voice  in  every  thing  that  re- 
lated to  the  common  concerns  of  Greece.  It 
was  sliown  that,  in  the  seven  provinces  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  and  the  confederated  can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  each  canton,  and  each 
province,  have  an  equal  vote,  although  there 
are  as  great  distinctions  of  wealth,  strength, 
population,  and    extent    of   territory,   among 


those  provinces,  and  those  cantons,  as  among 
these  States.  It  was  said  tiiat  the  maxim,  that 
taxation  and  representation  ooght  to  go  to- 
gether, was  true  so  far  that  no  person  ooght  u> 
be  taxed  who  is  not  represented ;  but  not  in 
the  extent  insisted  upon,  to  wit,  that  the 
quantum  of  taxation  and  representation  on^t 
to  be  the  same ;  on  the  contrary,  the  qoantmn 
of  representation  depends  upon  the  qoantnm 
of  freedom,  and  therefore  all,  whether  indi- 
vidual States  or  individual  men,  who  are  eqnaUy 
free,  have  a  right  to  equal  representation — that 
to  those  who  insist  that  he  who  pays  the  great- 
est share  of  taxes  ought  to  have  the  greatest 
number  of  votes,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  sij, 
that  this  rule  would  be  destructive  of  the  liberty 
of  the  others,  and  would  render  them  slaTes  to 
the  more  rich  and  wealthy — that,  if  one  man 
pays  more  taxes  than  another,  it  is  becanae  be 
has  more  wealth  to  be  protected  bj  government, 
and  he  receives  greater  benefits  from  the  gov- 
ernment; so,  if  one  State  pays  more  to  the 
federal  government,  it  is  because,  as  a  State,  she 
enjoys  greater  blessings  from  it;  ahe  has  more 
wealth  protected  by  it,  or  a  greater  nnmber  of 
inhabitants,  whose  rights  are  secured,  and  who 
share  its  advantages. 

It  was  urged  that,  upon  these  principles,  the 
Pennsylvanian,  or  inhabitant  of  a  large  State, 
was  of  as  much  consequence  as  th^  inhabitant 
of  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  or  any  other 
State — that  his  consequence  was  to  be  decided 
by  his  situation  in  his  own  State ;  that,  if  he 
was  there  as  free,  if  he  had  as  great  share  in 
the  forming  of  his  own  government,  and  in  the 
making  and  executing  its  laws,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  other  States,  then  was  he  eqnaDy 
important  and  of  equal  consequence.  Suppose 
a  confederation  of  States  had  never  been 
adopted,  but  every  State  had  remained  abso- 
lutely in  its  independent  situation, — no  person 
could,  with  propriety,  say  tliat  the  citizen  of 
the  large  State  was  not  as  important  as  the  citi- 
zen of  the  smaller.  The  confederation  of  States 
cannot  alter  the  case.  It  was  said  that,  in  all 
transactions  between  State  and  State,  the  free- 
dom, indei>endence,  importance,  and  conse- 
quence, even  the  individuality,  of  each  dtiren 
of  the  diflerent  States,  might  with  prc^riety  be 
said  to  be  swallowed  up  or  concentrated  in  the 
independence,  the  freeaom,  and  tlie  individual- 
ity, of  the  State  of  which  they  are  citizens; 
that  the  thirteen  States  are  thirteen  distinct, 
political,  individual  existences,  as  to  each  other; 
that  the  federal  government  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
a  government  over  these  thirteen  political,  in- 
dividual existences,  which  form  the  memberaof 
that  government ;  and  as  the  largest  State  is 
only  a  single  individual  of  this  government,  it 
ought  to  have  only  one  vote;  the sniallcs»t  State, 
also  being  one  individual  member  tif  this  govern- 
ment, ought  also  to  have  one  vute.  To  those 
who  urged  that  the  States  having  ei\util  soffrage 
was  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  the  hnmtn 
heart,  it  was*  answered,  that  it  was  admitted  to 
be  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  pride  and  ambi* 
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q;  but  thoae  were  feelings  which  ongbt  not 
be  gratified  at  the  expense  of  freedom, 
[t  vas  urged  that  the  position  that  great 
ittt  would  have  great  objects  in  view,  in 
uch  they  would  suffer  the  less  States  to 
irart  them,  was  one.  of  the  strongest  reasons 
17  inequality  of  representation  ought  not  to 
admitted.  If  those  great  objects  were  not 
NNMstent  with  the  interest  of  the  less  States, 
vj  would  readily  concur  in  them ;  but  if  they 
re  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  a  major- 
of  the  States  composing  the  government,  in 
It  case  two  or  three  States  ought  not  to  have 
in  their  power  to  aggrandize  themselves  at 
)  expense  of  all  the  rest.  To  those  who 
Bged  that  equality  of  suffrage,  in  our  federal 
renunent,  was  the  poisonous  source  from 
iich  all  our  misfortunes  flowed,  it  was  an- 
ered  that  the  allegation  was  not  founded  in 
t— that  equality  of  suffrage  had  never  been 
nphuned  of,  by  the  States,  as  a  defect  in 
r  federal  system — that,  among  the  eminent 
iters,  foreigners  and  others,  who  had  treated 
the  defects  of  our  confederation,  and  pro- 
led  alterations,  none  had  proposed  an  altera- 
Q  in  this  part  of  the  system ;  and  members 
the  convention,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress, 

0  advocated  the  equality  of  suffrage,  called 
m  their  opponenta,  both  in  and  out  of  Con- 
n,  and  challenged  them  to  produce  one 
^  instance  where  a  bad  measure  had  been 
>pted,  or  a  good  measure  had  failed  of  adop- 
\  in  consequence  of  the  States  having  an 
al  vote.  On  the  contrary,  they  urged  that 
onr  evils  flowed  from  the  want  of  power  in 

federal  head,  and  that,  let  the  right  of 
bige  in  the  States  bo  altered  in  any  manner 
tever,  if  no  greater  powers  were  given  to 
jpovemment,  the  same  inconveniences  would 
inne. 

was  denied  that  the  equality  of  suffrage 
originally  agreed  to  on  principles  of  neces- 
)r  expediency ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
ted  on  the  principles  of  the  rights  of  men, 
the  rights  of  States,  which  were  then  well 
m,  and  which  then  influenced  our  conduct, 
»ugh  now  they  seem  to  be  forgotten.  For 
the  Journals  of  Congress  were  appealed 
It  was  from  them  shown,  that,  when  the 
nittee  of  Congress  reported  to  that  body 
articles  of  confederation,  the  very  first 
le  which  became  the  subject  of  discussion 
;hat  respecting  equality  of  sufiErage — that 
Inia  proposed  divers  modes  of  suftrage,  all 
be  principle  of  inequality,  which  were 
St  unanimously  rejected — ^that,  on  the  ques- 
for  adopting  the  article,  it  passed,  Virginia 

1  the  only  State  which  voted  in  the  nega- 
'that,  alter  the  articles  of  confederation 

submitted  to  the  States,  by  tliem  to  be 
ed,  almost  every  State  proposed  certain 
.dments,  which  they  instructed  their  dele- 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  before  ratification ; 
;hat,  among  all  the  amendments  proposed, 
)ne  State,  not  even  Virginia,  proposed  an 
(dment  of  that  article  securing  the  equality 


of  suffrage ;  the  most  convincing  proof  it  was 
agreed  to,  and  adopted,  not  from  necessity,  but 
upon  a  fbll  conviction  that,  according  to  the 
principles  of  free  government,  the  States  had  a 
right  to  that  equiuity  of  suffirage. 

But,  sir,  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  futility 
of  their  objections  was  shown.  "When  driven 
from  the  pretence  that  the  equality  of  suffirage 
had  been  originally  agreed  to  on  principles  of 
expediency  and  necessity,  the  representatives 
of  the  large  States  persisted  in  a  declaration, 
that  they  would  never  agree  to  admit  the 
smaller  States  to  an  equality  of  suffrage.  In 
answer  to  this,  they  were  informed,  and  in- 
formed in  terms  the  most  strong  and  energetic 
that  could  possibly  be  used,  that  we  never 
would  agree  to  a  system  giving  them  the  undue 
influence  and  superiority  they  proposed — that 
we  would  risk  every  possible  consequence — ^that 
from  anarchy  and  confusion  order  might  arise — 
that  slavery  was  the  worst  that  could  ensue, 
and  we  considered  the  system  proposed  to  be 
the  most  complete,  most  abject  svstem  of  slave- 
ry that  the  wit  of  man  ever  df  prised,  under  the 
pretence  of  forming  a  government  for  free 
States — that  we  never  would  submit  tamely 
and  servilely  to  a  present  certain  evil  in  dread 
of  a  future,  which  might  be  imaginary — ^that 
we  were  sensible  the  eyes  of  our  country  and 
the  world  were  upon  us — that  we  would  not 
labor  under  the  imputation  of  being  unwilling 
to  form  a  strong  and  energetic  federal  govern- 
ment ;  but  we  would  publish  the  system  which 
we  approved,  and  also  that  which  we  opposed, 
and  leave  it  to  our  country  and  the  world  at 
large  to  judge,  between  us,  who  best  under- 
stood the  rights  of  freemen  and  free  States,  and 
who  best  advocated  them ;  and  to  the  same 
tribunal  wo  would  submit,  who  ought  to  be  an- 
swerable for  all  the  consequences  which  might 
arise  to  the  Union,  from  the  convention  break- 
ing up  without  proposing  any  system  to  their 
constituents.  During  this  debate,  wo  were 
threatened  that,  if  we  did  not  agree  to  the  sys- 
tem proposed,  we  never  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  in  convention  to  deliberate 
on  another;  and  this  was  frequently  urged. 
In  answer,  we  called  upon  them  to  show  what 
was  to  prevent  it,  and  from  what  quarter  was 
our  danger  to  proceed.  Was  it  from  a  foreign 
enemy?  Our  distance  from  Europe,  and  the 
political  situation  of  that  country,  left  us  but 
littlo  to  fear.  Was  there  any  ambitious  State 
or  States,  who,  in  violation  of  every  sacred  ob- 
ligation, was  preparing  to  enslave  the  other 
States,  and  raise  itself  to  consequence  on  the 
ruin  of  the  pthers?  Or  was  there  any  such 
ambitious  individual  ?  We  did  not  apprehend 
it  to  be  the  case.  But  suppose  it  to  be  true ;  it 
rendered  it  the  more  necessary  that  we  should 
sacredly  guard  against  a  system  which  might 
enable  all  those  ambitious  views  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  even  under  the  sanction  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  government.  In  fine,  sir,  all  these 
threats  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  they 
were  told  that  we  apprehended  but  one  reaaon 
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to  prevent  the  States  meeting  again  in  conven- 
tion ;  that,  when  they  discovered  the  part  this 
convention  had  acted,  and  how  iniicli  its  mem- 
bers were  abasing  the  tmst  reposed  in  them, 
the  States  would  never  trust  another  conven- 
tion. 

At  length,  sir,  after  every  argument  had  been 
exhausted  by  the  advocates  of  equality  of  repre- 
sentation, the  question  was  called,  when  a  ma- 
jority decided  in  favor  of  the  inequality — ^Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  voting  for  it ; 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware, against;  Maryland  divided.  It  may  be 
thought  8uri>rLMng,  sir,  that  Georgia,  a  State 
now  small,  and  comparatively  trifling,  in  the 
Union,  should  advocate  this  system  of  unequal 
representation,  giving  up  her  j)resent  equality 
in  the  federal  government,  and  sinking  herself 
almost  to  total  insigniticance  in  the  scale ;  but, 
sir,  it  must  be  considered  that  Georgia  has  the 
most  extensive  territory  in  the  Union,  being 
larger  than  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain, 
and  thirty  times  as  large  as  Connecticut.  This 
system  being  designed  to  preserve  to  the  States 
their  whole  territory  unbroken,  and  to  prevent 
the  erection  of  new  States  within  the  territory 
of  any  of  them,  Georgia  looked  forward  when, 
her  population  being  increased  in  some  measure 
projwrtioned  to  her  territory,  she  should  rise  in 
the  scale,  and  give  law  to  the  other  States ;  and 
hence  wo  found  the  delegation  of  Georgia 
warmly  advocating  the  proposition  of  giving  the 
States  unequal  representation.  Next  day,  the 
question  came  on  with  respect  to  tlie  inecjuality 
of  representation  in  the  second  branch;  but 
little  debate  took  ])lace ;  the  subject  had  been 
exhausted  on  the  former  <iue.stion.  On  the 
votes  being  taken,  Massarhusi^tts,  Pennr*ylvania, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina, 
voted  tor  the  inequality.  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delawiire,  and  Maryland,* 
were  in  the  negative.  Georgia  had  only  two 
representatives  on  the  floor,  one  of  whom  (not, 
I  believe,  because  ho  was  against  the  measure, 
but  from  a  conviction  that  he  would  go  home, 
and  thereby  dissolve  the  convention,  before  we 
would  give  up  the  question)  voted  also  in  the 
negative,  by  which  that  State  was  divided. 
Thus,  sir,  on  this  great  and  important  i)art  of 
the  systeu),  the  convention  being  equally  divi- 
ded,— five  States  for  the  measure,  five  against, 
and  one  divided, — there  was  a  total  stand ;  and 
we  did  not  seem  very  likely  to  proceed  any 
farther.     At  length,   it   was  proposed  that  a 

*  On  thid  question,  Mr.  Martin  was  the  only  delegate  for 
Maryland  prc-^ont,  which  circumstance  8ccured  the  State 
a  ncpttlvo.  Imincdiatoly  aAor  the  quoMtion  had  been  taken, 
and  the  itrchMvnt  had  declared  the  votes,  Mr.  Jenifer  came 
into  the  convention;  when  Mr.  Kini;,  ft-om  Maasachusetta, 
valulnjif  himself  on  Mr.  Jenifer  to  divide  the  State  of  Mary- 
land on  thix  qiief^tlon,  as  he  had  on  the  former,  reqncsted  of 
the  president  that  the  question  might  bo  put  again.  How- 
ever, the  motion  was  too  extraordinary  In  its  nature  to  meet 
with  success. 


select  committee  should  be  balloted  for,  com- 
posed of  a  member  from  each  State,  which 
committee  should  endeavor  to  devise  some  mode 
of  reconciliation  or  compromise.  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  on  that  committee.  We  met,  and 
discussed  the  subject  of  difference.  The  one 
side  insisted  on  the  inequality  of  eafftage  in  both 
branches;  the  other  side,  eanality  in  both. 
Each  party  was  tenacious  of  their  sentiments 
When  it  was  found  that  nothing  could  indacem 
to  yield  the  inequality  in  both  branches,  they  at 
length  pro|K)sed,  by  way  of  compromise,  if' we 
would  accede  to  their  wishes  as  to  the  fint 
branch,  they  would  agree  to  an  equal  repr^ 
sentation  in  the  second.  To  this  it  was  answer- 
ed, that  there  wa.*i  no  merit  in  the  proposal ;  it 
was  only  consenting,  after  they  had  struggled 
to  put  both  their  feet  on  our  ncKiks,  to  take  one 
of  them  ofl*  provided  ^e  would  consent  to  let 
them  keep  the  other  <fk ;  when  they  knew,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  could  not  put  one  foot 
on  our  necks,  unless  we  would  consent  to  it; 
and  that,  by  being  i>ermitted  to  keep  on  that 
one  foot,  they  should  afterwards  be  able  to 
place  the  other  foot  on  whenever  they  pleased. 

They  were  also  called  on  to  inform'  us  what 
security  they  could  give  us,  should  we  asree  to 
this  compromise,  that  they  would  abide  by  the 
plan  of  government  formed  upon  it  any  longer 
than  suited  their  interests,  or  they  found  it  ex- 
pedient. ^  The  States  have  a  right  to  an  equal- 
ity of  representation.  Tliis  is  secured  to  ua  by 
our  present  articles  of  confederation ;  we  are  in 
possession  of  this  right.  It  is  now  to  be  ton 
from  us.  What  security  can  you  give  us  that^ 
when  you  get  the  ])ower  the  proposed  system 
will  give  you,  when  yon  have  men  and  uioney, 
you  will  not  force  from  the  States  that  Kiuality 
of  sutlrage,  in  the  second  branch,  which  you 
now  deny  to  be  their  right,  and  only  give  up 
from  a])s»olute  neoe.^itv  ?  Will  vou  tell  us  we 
ought  to  trust  you  because  you  now  enter  into  a 
solemn  compact  with  us?  This  you  have  done 
before,  and  now  treat  with  the  utmost  oun- 
teinpt.  Will  you  now  make  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  call  on  him  to  guaranty 
your  observance  of  this  compact  ?  The  same 
you  have  formerly  done  for  your  observance  of 
the  articles  of  c<^nfederation,  which  you  are  now 
violating  in  the  most  wanton  manner. 

"  The  same  reason  which  you  now  urge,  for 
destroying  our  present  federal  government, 
may  be  urged  for  abolishing  the  system  yon 
propose  to  adopt ;  and  as  the  method  prescribed 
l>y  the  articles  of  confederation  is  now  totally 
disregarded  by  you,  as  little  regard  may  be 
shown  by  you  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  the 
amendment  of  the  new  system,  whenever,  hav- 
ing obtained  power  by  tlie  government,  you 
shall  hereafter  be  pleased  to  discard  it  entirely, 
or  so  to  alter  it  as  to  give  yourselves  all  thai 
su]>eriority  which  you  have  now  contended  for, 
and  to  obtain  which  you  have  shown  vourselvea 
disposed  to  haziird  the  Union.'' — Sucli,  sir,  wai 
the  language  used  on  that  occasion ;  and  they 
were  told  that,  as  we  could  not  possibly  have  a 
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stronger  tie  on  them  for  the  observance  of  the 
new  system  than  we  had  for  their  observance 
of  the  articles  of  confederation,  (which  had 
prored  totally  insofBcient,)  it  would  be  wrong 
nd  imprudent  to  confide  in  them.  It  was 
iaxQiee  observed,  that  the  inequality  of  the  rep* 
nseatadon  would  be  daily  increasing — that 
nsnyof  the  States  whose  territory  was  con- 
fried,  and  whose  population  was  at  this  time 
lirge  in  proportion  to  their  territory,  would 

CDbably,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  hence, 
re  no  more  representatives  than  at  the  intro- 
doetion  of  the  government ;  whereas  the  States 
kTing  extensive  territory,  where  lands  are  to 
le  procured  cheap,  would  be  daily  increasing  in 
tiienamber  of  inhabitants,  not  only  from  propa- 
gitioD,  but  from  the  emigration  of  the  inhabi- 
tnts  of  the  other  States,  and  would  have  soon 
dooUe,  or  perhaps  treble,  the  number  of  repre- 
aentatires  that  they  are  to  have  at  first,  and 
tberebj  enormously  increase  their  influence  in 
tile  national  councils.    However,  the  majority 
of  the  select  conmiittee  at  length  agreed  to  a 
aeries  of  propositions  by  way  of  compromise, — 
part  of  which  related  to  the  representation  in 
the  first  branch,  nearly  as  the  system  is  now 
Mbliahed,  and  part  of   them  to  the  second 
nanch,  securing  in  that  equal  representation, — 
tad  reported  them  as  a  compromise  upon  the 
«ppe89  terms  that  they  were  wholly  to  be 
•wpted  or  wholly  to  be  rejected.    Upon  this 
fioopromise,  a  great  number  of  the  members  so 
ftr  engaged  themselves,  that,  if  the  system  was 
progressed  upon  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  com- 
pomise,  they  would  lend  their  names,  by  sign- 
Mg  it,  and  would  not  actively  oppose  it,  if  their 
flutes  should  appear  inclined  to  adopt  it.    Some, 
lowever, — in  which  number  was  myself, — who 
foined  in  that  report,  and  agreed  to  proceed 
QpQD  those  principles,  and  see  what  kind  of  a 
TBtem  would  ultimately  be  formed  upon  it,  yet 
eierved  to  themselves,  in  the  most  explicit 
atimer,  the  right  of  finally  giving  a  solemn 
iasent  to  the  system,  if  it  was  thought  by  them 
loonsistent  with  the  freedom  and  happiness  of 
leir  country.    This,  sir,  will  account  why  the 
mtlemen  of  the  convention  so  generally  sign- 
l  their  names  to  the  system; — not  because 
«j  thought  it  a  proper  one ;  not  because  they 
oroughly  approved,  or  were  unanimous  for 
;  but  because  they  thought  it  better  than  the 
stem  attempted  to    be  forced  upon   them. 
tiis  report  of  the  select  committee  was,  after 
Qg  dissension,  adopted  by  a  migority  of  the 
invention,  and  the  system  was  proceeded  in 
cordingly.    I  believe  near  a  fortnight — ^per- 
ips  more — was  spent  in  the  discussion  of  this 
isiness,  during  which  we  were  on  the  verge 
dissolution,  scarce  held    together   by  the 
rength  of  a  hair,  though  the  public  papers 
ere  announcing  our  extreme  unanimity. 
Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  observe 
At,  during  this  struggle  to  prevent  the  large 
Atea  from  having  all  power  in  their  han&, 
hich  had  nearly  terminated  in  a  dissolution 
'  the  conyention,  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that 


either  of  those  illustrious  characters,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Washington  or  the  president  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  disposed  to  &vor  the 
claims  of  the  smaller  States  against  the  undue 
superiority  attempted  by  the  krge  States.  On 
the  contrary,  the  honorable  president  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
compromise,  and  there  advocated  the  right  of 
the  large  States  to  an  inequality  in  both 
branches,  and  only  ultimately  conceded  it  in 
the  second  branch  on  the  principle  of  concilia- 
tion, when  it  was  found  no  other  terms  would 
be  accepted.  This,  sir,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
mention  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  en- 
deavor to  prop  up  a  dangerous  and  defective 
svstem  by  great  names.  Soon  after  this  period, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Yates  and  Mr.  Lansing,  of  New 
York,  left  us.  They  had  uniformly  opposed  the 
system ;  and,  I  beheve,  despairing  of  getting  a 
proper  one  brought  forward,  or  of  rendering 
any  real  service,  they  returned  no  more.  The 
propositions  reported  by  the  Conunittee  o  the 
Whole  House  having  been  fully  discussed  by 
the  convention,  and,  with  many  alterations, 
having  been  agreed  to  by  a  minority,  a  com- 
mittee of  ^ve  was  appointed  to  aetail  the  sys- 
tem according  to  the  principles  contained  in 
what  had  been  agreed  to  by  that  minority. 
This  was  likely  to  require  some  time,  and  the 
convention  adjourned  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
Before  the  a(yournment,  I  moved  for  liberty  to 
be  given  to  the  difTerent  members  to  take  cor- 
rect copies  of  the  propositions  to  which  the 
convention  had  then  agreed,  in  order  that, 
during  the  recess  of  the  convention,  we  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  them,  and, 
if  it  should  be  thought  that  any  alterations  or 
amendments  were  necessary,  that  we  might  be 
prepared,  against  the  convention  met,  to  bring 
them  forward  for  discussion.  But,  sir,  the 
same  spirit  which  caused  our  doors  to  be  shut, 
our  proceedings  to  be  kept  secret,  our  journals 
to  be  locked  up,  and  every  avenue,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  be  shut  to  public  information,  pre- 
vailed also  in  this  case,  and  the  proposal,  so 
reasonable  and  necessary,  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  tlie  convention;  thereby  precluding 
even  the  members  themselves  from  the  neces- 
sary means  of  information  and  deliberation  en 
the  important  business  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged- 
It  has  been  observed,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  my 
honorable  colleagues,  that  the  debate  respecting 
the  mode  of  representation  was  productive  of 
considerable  warmth.  This  observation  is  true. 
But,  sir,  it  is  equally  true,  tliat,  if  we  could 
have  tamely  and  servilely  consented  to  be  bound 
in  chains,  and  meanly  condescended  to  assist  in 
riveting  them  fast,  we  might  have  avoided  all 
that  warmth,  and  have  proceeded  with  as  much 
calmness  and  coolness  as  any  Stoic  could  have 
wished.  Having  thus,  sir,  given  the  honorable 
members  of  this  House  a  short  history  of  some 
of  the  interesting  parts  of  our  proceedings,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  take  up  the  system  publi^ed 
by  the  convention,  and  shall  request  your  in- 
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dnlgence  while  I  make  some  observations  on 
different  parts  of  it,  and  give  you  such  further 
information  as  may  be  in  my  power.  [Ilere 
Mr.  Martin  read  the  first  section  of  the  first 
article,  and  then  proceeded.]  With  respect  to 
this  part  of  the  system,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
a  diversity  of  sentiment.  Those  who  were  for 
two  branches  in  the  legislature — ^a  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  Senate— urged  the  neces- 
sity of  a  second  branch,  to  serve  as  a  check 
upon  the  first,  and  used  all  those  trite  and  com- 
mon-place arguments  which  may  be  proper  and 
just  when  applied  to  the  formation  of  a  State 
government  over  individuals  variously  distin- 
guished in  their  habits  and  manners,  fortune 
and  rank;  where  a  body  chosen  in  a  select 
manner,  respectable  for  their  wealth  and  dig- 
nity, may  be  necessary,  frequently,  to  prevent 
the  hasty  and  rash  measures  of  a  representation 
more  popular.  But,  on  the  other  side,  it  was 
urged  tliat  none  of  those  arguments  could  with 
propriety  be  applied  to  the  formation  of  a  fed- 
eral government  over  a  number  of  independent 
States — that  it  is  the  State  governments  which 
are  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  whether  rich  or  poor,  or  of  moder- 
ate circumstances,  and  in  which  the  democratic 
and  aristocratic  influence  or  principles  are  to  be 
80  blended,  modified,  and  checked,  as  to  prevent 
oppression  and  irnury — that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  to  guard  and  protect  the  States  and 
their  rights,  and  to  regulate  their  common  con- 
cerns— that  a  federal  government  is  formed  by 
the  States,  as  States,  (that  is,  in  their  sovereign 
capacities,)  in  the  same  manner  as  treaties  and 
alliances  are  formed — that  a  sovereignty,  con- 
sidered as  such,  cannot  be  said  to  have  jarring 
interests  or  principles,  the  one  aristocratic,  and 
the  other  democratic ;  but  that  the  principles 
of  a  sovereignty,  considered  as  a  sovereignty, 
are  the  same,  whether  that  sovereignty  is 
monarchical,  aristocratical,  democratical,  or 
mixed — that  the  history  of  mankind  doth  not 
furnish  an  instance,  from  its  earliest  history  to 
the  present  time,  of  a  federal  government  con- 
stituted of  two  distinct  branches — that  the 
members  of  the  federal  government,  if  appoint- 
ed by  the  States  in  their  State  capacities,  (that 
is,  by  their  legislatures,  as  they  ought,)  would 
be  select  in  their  choice ;  and,  coming  from 
diflcrent  States,  having  different  interests  and 
views,  this  difference  of  interests  and  views 
would  alwavs  be  a  sufiicient  check  over  the 
whole;  and  it  was  shown  that  even  Adams, 
who,  the  reviewers  have  lustly  observed,  ap- 
pears to  be  as  fond  of  checks  and  balanc4js  as 
JX)rd  Chesterfield  of  the  graces, — even  he  de- 
clares that  a  council  consisting  of  one  branch 
has  always  been  found  sufificient  in  a  federal 
government. 

It  was  urged,  that  the  government  we  were 
forming  was  not  in  reahty  a  federal,  but  a  na- 
tional, government,  not  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  tlie  preservation,  but  the  abolition  or 
consolidation,  of  all  State  governments — that 
we  appeared  totally  to  have  forgotten  the  busi- 


ness for  which  we  were  sent,  and  the  ntnatioii 
of  the  country  for  which  we  were  preparing 
our  system — that  we  had  not  been  sent  to  form 
a  government  over  the  inhabitants  of  America, 
considered  as  individuals — ^that,  as  individnak, 
tliey  were  all  sub^'ect  to  their  re^)ectiTe  State 
governments,  which  governments  would  still 
remain  though  the  federal  goyemment  should 
be  dissolved — that  the  system  of  goyemment 
we  were  intrusted  to  prepare,  was  a  govern- 
ment over  these  thirteen  States;  but  that,  in 
our  proceedings,  we  adopted  principles  which 
would  be  right  and  proper  only  on  the  snpposi- 
tion  that  there  were  no  State  governments  at 
all,  but  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  extenslTe 
conthient  were,  in  their  individual  d^MKity, 
without  government,  and  in  a  state  of  nature— 
that,  accordingly,  the  system  proposes  the  legis> 
lature  to  consist  of  two  branches,  the  one  to  be 
drawn  from  the  people  at  large,  immediately, 
in  their  individual  capacity;  tiie  other  to  be 
chosen  in  a  more  select  manner,  as  a  check  upon 
the  first.  It  is,  in  its  very  introduction,  de- 
clared to  be  a  compact  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  individuids;  and  it  is  to  be 
ratified  by  the  people  at  large,  in  their  capacity 
as  individuals ;  all  which,  it  was  said,  wonld  lie 
quite  right  and  proper,  if  there  were  no  State 
governments,  if  all  the  people  of  this  continent 
were  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  we  were  forming 
one  national  government  for  them  as  individ- 
uals ;  and  is  nearly  the  same  as  was  done  in 
most  of  the  States,  when  they  formed  their  gov- 
ernments over  the  people  who  composed  them. 

Whereas  it  was  urged,  that  the  principles  oo 
which  a  federal  government  over  States  ought 
to  be  constructed  and  ratified  are  the  reverse; 
and,  instead  of  tlie  legislature  consisting  of  two 
branches,  one  branch  was  sufficient,  whether 
examined  by  the  dictates  of  reason  or  the  expe- 
rience of  ages — that  the  representation,  instead 
of  being  drawn  from  the  people  at  large,  as  in- 
dividuals, ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  States, 
as  States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity — that,  in 
a  federal  government,  the  ])arties  to  the  compact 
are  not  tlie  people,  as  individuals,  but  the  States, 
as  States ;  and  that  it  is  by  the  States,  as  States, 
in  their  sovereign  capacity,  that  the  system  « 
government  ought  to  be  ratified,  and  not  by  the 
people,  as  individuals. 

It  was  further  said,  that,  in  a  federal  govern- 
ment over  States  equally  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent,  every  State  ought  to  have  an 
equal  share  in  maiving  tlie  federal  laws  or  regu- 
lations, in  deciding  upon  them,  and  in  carrying 
them  into  execution,  neither  of  which  was'  the 
case  in  tliis  system,  but  the  reverse,  the  States 
not  having  an  equal  voice  in  the  legislature^  nor 
in  the  appointment  of  the  executive,  the  judges, 
and  the  otiier  officers  of  government.  It  was 
insisted,  that  in  the  whole  system  there  was  but 
one  federal  feature — the  appointment  of  the 
senators  by  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capa- 
city, that  is,  by  their  legislatures,  and  the  equal- 
ity of  suffrage  in  that  branch ;  but  it  was  said 
that  this  feature  was  only  federal  in  appearance. 
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his, — And  that  the  Senate,  as  con- 
d  not  be  a  seoority  for  the  protec- 
ervation  of  the  State  govemments, 
seDators  could  not  be  considered 
atives  of  the  States,  as  States, — it 
d  that,  upon  just  principles,  the 
e  ought  to  speak  the  sentiments  of 
Qts,  and  ought  to  vote  in  the  same 
his  ^constituents  would  do,  (as  far 
go,)  provided  his  constituents  were 
son,  and  had  the  same  knowledge 
tion  with  himself;  and,  therefore, 
•esentative  ought  to  be  dependent 
itnentsL  and  answerable  to  them ; 
lection  between  the  representatives 
rented  ought  to  be  as  near  and  as 
ible.  According  to  these  princi- 
aker,  in  this  State  it  is  provided, 
tution,  that  the  representatives  in 
U  be  chosen  annuallj,  shall  be  paid 
and  shall  be  subject  to  recall  even 
ear — so  cautiously  has  our  Oonsti- 
)d  against  an  abuse  of  the  trust  re- 
representatives  in  the  federal  gov- 
lereas,  by  the  third  and  sixth  sec- 
rst  article  of  this  new  system,  the 
JO  be  chosen  for  six  years,  instead 
en  annually ;  instead  of  being  paid 
«8  who  send  them,  they,  in  con- 
h  the  other  branch,  are  to  pay 
nt  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
re  not  liable  to  be  recalled  during 
>r  which  they  are  chosen.  Thus, 
iars,  the  senators  are  rendered  to- 
)lntely  independent  of  their  States, 
V  ought  to  be  the  representatives, 
bond  or  tie  between  them.  Dur- 
>,  they  may  loin  in  measures  ruin- 
ructive  to  their  States,  even  such 
ally  annihilate  their  State  govern- 
heir  States  cannot  recall  them,  nor 
control  over  them, 
jonsideration,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
ht  to  have  great  weight  to  prove 
ler  States  cannot  depend  on  the 
he  preservation  of  their  rights, 
\t  large  and  ambitious  States,  or 
nbitious,  aspiring  President.  The 
\  so  constituted  that  they  are  not 
ose  one  branch  of  the  legislature, 
3Cond  section  of  the  second  article, 
compose  a  privy  council  for  the 
lence  it  will  be  necessary  that  they 
n  a  great  measure,  a  permanent 
itly  residing  at  the  seat  of  govem- 
ttty  years  are  esteemed  for  the  life 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  sen- 
ly  from  the  States  remote  from  the 
re,  will  accept  of  an  appointment 
estrange  him  for  six  years  from  his 
it  giving  up,  to  a  great  degree,  his 
his  own  State.  If  he  has  a  family, 
his  family  with  him  to  the  place 
(vemment  shall  be  fixed ;  that  will 
ome ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
lis  future  views  and  prospects  will 


centre  in  the  favors  and  emolnments  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  or  of  the  government  of  that 
State  where  the  seat  of  empire  is  established. 
In  either  case,  he  is  lost  to  nis  own  State.  If 
he  places  his  ftiture  prospects  in  the  favors  and 
emoluments  of  the  general  goyemment,  he  will 
become  a  dependant  and  creature  of  the  Presi- 
dent. As  the  system  enables  a  senator  to  be 
appointed  to  oflSce,  and  without  the  nomination 
of  the  President  no  appointment  can  take  place, 
— as  such  he  will  favor  the  wishes  of  the  I^^- 
dent,  and  concur  in  his  measures,  who,  if  he  has 
no  ambitious  views  of  his  own  to  gratify,  may 
be  too  favorable  to  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
large  States,  who  will  have  an  undue  share  in 
his  original  appointment,  on  whom  he  will  be 
more  dependent  afterwards  than  on  the  States 
which  are  smaller.  K  the  senator  places  hi? 
future  prospects  in  that  State  where  the  seat 
of  empire  is  fixed,  from  that  time  he  will  be, 
in  every  question  wherein  its  particular  interest 
may  be  concerned,  the  representative  of  ^at 
State,  not  of  his  own. 

But  even  this  provision  apparently  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  State  governments,  inadequate  as 
it  is,  is  entirely  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  general 
government ;  for,  by  the  fourth  section  of  tJie 
hrst  article,  it  is  expressly  provided,  that  the 
Congress  shall  have  a  power  to  make  and  alter 
all  regulations  concerning  the  time  and  manner 
of  holdinff  elections  for  senators — a  provision 
expressly  looking  to,  and  I  have  no  aoubt  de- 
signed for,  the  utter  extinction  and  abolition  of 
all  State  governments.  Nor  will  this,  I  beUeve, 
be  doubted  by  any  person,  when  I  inform  you 
that  some  of  the  warm  advocates  and  patrons 
of  the  system  in  convention  strenuously  opposed 
the  choice  of  the  senators  by  the  State  legis- 
latures, insisting  that  the  State  governments 
ought  not  to  be  introduced  in  any  manner  so  as 
to  be  component  parts  of,  or  instruments  for 
carrying  into  execution,  the  general  govern- 
ment. Nay,  so  far  were  the  friends  of  Qie  sys- 
tem from  pretending  that  they  meant  it,  or  con- 
sidered it  as  a  federal  system,  that,  on  the  ques- 
tion being  proposed,  "that  a  union  of  the  States, 
merely  federal,  ought  to  be  the  sole  objects  of 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  con- 
vention," it  was  negatived  by  a  miyority  of  the 
members;  and  it  was  resolved,  ^Hhat  a  national 
government  ought  to  be  formed."  Afterwards, 
the  word  "  national "  was  struck  out  by  them, 
because  they  thought  the  word  might  tend  to 
alarm ;  and  although,  now,  they  who  advocate 
the  system  pretend  to  call  themselves  federal- 
ists, in  convention  the  distinction  was  quite  the 
reverse ;  those  who  opposed  the  system  were 
there  considered  and  styled  the  federal  party, 
those  who  advocated  it  the  anti-federal. 

Viewing  it  as  a  national,  not  a  federal 
government, — as  calculated  and  designed,  not 
to  protect  and  preserve,  but  to  abolish  and 
annihilate,  the  State  governments, — it  was  op- 
posed for  the  following  reasons :  It  was  said  that 
this  continent  was  much  too  extensive  for  one 
national  government,  which  should  have  suffi- 
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dent  power  and  energy  to  pervade,  and  hold  in 
obedience  and  subjection,  all  its  parts,  consist- 
ently with  the  enjoyment  and  preservation  of 
liberty — that  the  genius  and  habits  of  the  people 
of  America  were  opposed  to  such  a  govern- 
ment— that,  during  their  connection  with  Great 
Britain,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  have  all 
their  concerns  transacted  within  a  narrow 
circle,  their  colonial  district ;  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  have  their  seats  of  government 
near  them,  to  which  they  might  have  access, 
without  much  inconvenience,  when  their  busi- 
nei^s  should  require  it — tliat,  at  this  time,  we 
find,  if  a  county  is  rather  large,  the  people  com- 
plain of  the  inconvenience,  and  clamor  for  a 
division  of  their  county,  or  for  a  removal  of  the 

Slace  where  their  courts  are  held,  so  as  to  ren- 
er  it  more  central  and  convenient — that,  in 
those  States  the  territory  of  which  is  extensive, 
as  soon  as  the  poi>ulation  increases  remote  from 
tlio  seat  of  government,  the  inhabitants  are 
urgent  for  a  removal  of  the  seat  of  their  gov- 
ernment, or  to  be  erected  into  anew  State.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  of  Ver- 
mont and  the  Province  of  Maine,  were  in- 
stances ;  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
parts  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  it  is  said,  already 
seriously  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
shall  either  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  or  have 
their  seat  of  government  removed  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna. If  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
States  consider  it  as  a  grievance  to  attend  a 
county  court,  or  the  seat  of  their  own  govern- 
ment, when  a  little  inconvenient,  can  it  be  sup- 
posed they  would  ever  submit  to  have  a  na- 
tional jrovcrnment  eritablished,tlie  seat  of  which 
would  bo  more  than  a  thonsand  miles  removed 
from  some  of  them?  It  wa<5  insisted  that  gov- 
ernments of  a  republican  nature  are  those  best 
calculated  to  preserve  the  freedom  and  hapi)i- 
netw  of  the  citi7A'n — that  governments  of  this 
kind  are  only  calculated  for  a  territory  but 
small  in  its  extent — that  the  only  method  by 
which  an  extensive  continent,  liko  America, 
could  be  connected  and  united  together,  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  freedom,  must 
be  by  having  a  number  of  strong  and  energetic 
State  governments,  for  securing  and  protecting 
the  rights  ot'  individuals  forming  those  govern- 
ments, and  for  regulating  all  their  concerns; 
and  a  strong,  energetic,  fedend  government 
over  thtjse  States,  for  the  protection  and  pre- 
servation, and  for  regulating  the  common  con- 
cerns of  the  States. 

It  was  further  insisted  that,  even  if  it  was 
possible  to  ertect  a  tt)tal  abolition  of  the  State 
governments  at  this  time,  and  to  establish  one 
general  government  over  the  people  of  America, 
it  could  not  long  subsist,  but  in  a  little  time 
would  again  be  broken  into  a  variety  of  govern- 
ments of  a  smaller  extent,  similar,  in  some 
manner,  to  the  present  situation  of  this  conti- 
nent. The  principal  ditlerence,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, would  be,  that  the  governments  so  estab- 
liBlicd,  being  affected  by  some  violent  convul- 


sion, might  not  be  formed  on  principles  so 
favorable  to  liberty  as  those  of  our  present  State 
governments — that  this  ought  to  be  an  impor- 
tant consideration  to  such  of  the  States  who 
had  excellent  governments,  which  was  the  cass 
with  Maryland,  and  most  others,  whatever  it 
might  be  to  persons  who,  disapproving  of  their 
particular  State  government,  would  be  wHfiog 
to  hazard  every  thing  to  overturn  and  destroj 
>t.  These  reasons,  sir,  influenced  me  to  vote 
against  two  brunches  in  the  le^latnre,  and 
against  every  part  of  the  system  which  was  re- 
])ugnant  to  the  principles  of  a  federal  govern- 
ment. Nor  was  there  a  single  argument  urged, 
or  reason  assigned,  which^  to  my  mind,  was 
satisfactory  to  prove  that  a  good  government, 
on  federal  principles,  was  unattainable;  the 
whole  of  their  arguments  only  proving,  what 
none  of  us  controverted — that  our  federal  gOT- 
emment,  as  originally  formed,  was  defective, 
and  wanted  amendment. 

However,  a  majority  of  the  conventioii, 
hastily  and  inconsideratelv,  wii:  ->«t  conde- 
scending to  make  a  fair  trial,  in  their  great  wii- 
dom  decided  that  a  kind  of  government  which 
a  Montesquieu  and  a  Price  have  deeLared  the 
best  calculated  of  any  to  preserve  internal  lib- 
erty, and  to  e^joy  ezt^mal  strength  and  secnri^ 
ty,  and  the  only  one  by  which  a  large  eontinent 
can  be  connected  and  united,  consistently  with 
the  principles  of  liberty,  was  totally  impraeti* 
cable;  and  they  acted  accordingly. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  second  Mo- 
tion of  the  first  article  which  relates  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  representation  and  direct  taxa- 
tion, there  were  considerable  objections  made 
to  it,  besides  the  great  objecti<m  of  ine4]ualitT. 
It  was  urge<l,  that  no  ])rinciple  could  jiistirr 
taking  slaves  into  computation  in  apfiortiuDiiif 
the  number  of  representatives  a  St^ite  shooU 
have  in  the  government — that  it  involved  the 
absurdity  of  increasing  the  power  of  a  State  in 
making  laws  for  free  men  in  pn)portion  as  that 
State  violated  the  rights  of  freedom — that  it 
might  be  proper  to  take  slaves  into  consider!- 
lion,  when  taxes  were  to  be  a]>{>ortioned,  be- 
C4iUBe  it  had  a  tendency  to  discourage  slavert; 
but  to  take  them  into  account  in  ginng  re]>n- 
sentution  tended  to  encourage  the  slave  tnuk, 
and  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  States  to  cc«- 
tinue  that  infamous  traffic— that  slaves  gouU 
not  bo  taken  into  account  as  men,  or  citizeoN 
because  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
citizens,  in  the  States  which  adopted  or  cos* 
tinned  slavery.  If  they  were  to  be  taken  inw 
account  as  proi>crty,  it  was  asked  what  peculiar 
circumstance  should  render  this  ]>roperty  ^uf  aD 
others  the  most  odious  in  its  nature)  entitled  to 
the  high  privilege  of  conferring  consequence 
and  power  in  the  government  to  its  pDMesran, 
rather  than  any  other  property ;  and  why  slav«i 
should,  as  property,  be  taken  into  acoonift 
rather  than  horses,  cattle,  muU^s,  or  any  other 
sjK'cies ;  and  it  was  observed,  by  an  lionoral40 
member  from  Massachusetts,  tliat  he  ci»n&>idered 
it  as  dishonorable  and  humiliating  to  enter  into 
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eompact  with  the  sUves  of  the  Southern  States, 
H  it  voidd  with  the  horses  and  mules  of  the 
iHtem.  It  was  also  objected  that  the  numbers 
tf  Tepreaentatiyes  appointed  by  this  section  to 
le  wnt,  bj  the  particular  States,  to  compose  the 
ink  legislature,  were  not  precisely  agreeable  to 
tti  role  of  representation  adopted  by  this  sys- 
In,  and  that  the  numbers  in  this  section  are 
VtMy  lessoned  for  the  liurge  States,  while  the 
auJkr  States  hare  their  full  nroportion,  in  or- 
dar  to  prerent  the  undue  influence  which  the 
lap  States  will  have  in  the  government  from 
Wng  too  apparent ;  and  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
ttit  this  objection  is  well  founded. 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  obtain  informa- 
lioD  of  ^e  number  of  freemen  and  slaves  in  the 
iUferent  States;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  if  the  estimate  was  now  taken  which  is 
Aeoted,  and  one  delegate  to  be  sent  for  every 
lidrty  thousand  inhabitants,  that  Virginia 
voold  have  at  least  twelve  delegates,  Massa- 
dnwttB  eleven,  and  Pennsylvania  ten,  instead 
cl  the  number  stated  in  this  section ;  whereas 
tfie  other  States,  I  believe,  would  not  have  more 
ttn  the  number  there  allowed  them ;  nor 
voold  Georgia,  most  probably,  at  present,  send 
won  than  two.  If  1  am  right,  Mr.  Speaker, 
^OD  the  enumeration  being  made,  aud  the  rep- 
BMDtadon  being  apportioned  according  to  the 
nde  prescribed,  the  whole  number  of  delegates 
voold  be  seventy-one,  thirty-six  of  which 
would  be  a  quorum  to  do  business :  the  delegates 
of  YirgiDia,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania, 
would  amount  to  thirty-three  of  that  quorum. 
Tkoe  three  States  will,  therefore,  have  much 
Wtttt  than  equal  power  and  influence  in  making 
tiw  laws  and  regulations  which  are  to  affect  this 
OODtineDt,  and  will  have  a  moral  certainty  of 

?eoting  any  laws  or  regulations  which  they 
iprove,  although  they  might  be  thought 
ever  80  necessary  by  a  great  migority  of  the 
fitte.  It  was  further  objected  that,  even  if 
the  States  who  had  most  inhabitants  ought  to 
hiTie  a  greater  number  of  delegates,  yet  the 
oomber  of  delegates  ought  not  to  be  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  be- 
oiDse  Uie  influence  and  power  of  those  Stiites 
rhose  delegates  are  numerous  will  be  greater, 
rhen  compared  with  the  influence  and  power 
i  the  other  States,  than  the  proportion  which 
he  numbers  of  their  delegates  bear  to  each 
ther ;  as,  for  instance,  though  Delaware  has 
at  one  delegate,  and  Virginia  but  ten,  yet 
Virginia  has  more  than  ten  times  as  much 
owerand  influence  in  the  government  as  Dela- 
rtre.  To  prove  this,  it  was  observed  that 
^irginia  would  have  a  much  greater  chance  to 
irry  any  measure  than  any  number  of  States 
^liose  delegates  were  altogether  ten,  (suppose 
le  States  of  Delaware,  Connecticut,  Khode 
iand,  and  New  Hampshire,)  since  the  ten  dele- 
ites  finom  Virginia,  in  every  thing  that  related 
I  the  interest  of  th^  State,  would  act  in  union, 
ad  move  one  solid  and  compact  body ;  whereas 
te  delegates  of  these  four  States,  though  col- 
ctively  equal  in  number  to  those  from  Vir- 
YOL.  L — ^25 


ginia,  coming  from  different  States  having 
different  interests,  vriU  be  less  likely  to  har- 
monize and  move  in  concert.  As  a  further 
proof,  it  was  said  that  Virginia,  as  the  system 
is  now  reported,  by  uniting  with  her  the  dele- 
gates of  four  other  States,  can  carry  a  question 
against  the  sense  and  interest  of  the  eight  States 
by  sixty-four  different  combinations ;  the  four 
States  voting  with  Virginia  being  every  time  so 
far  different  as  not  to  be  composed  of  the  same 
four ;  whereas  the  State  of  Delaware  can  only, 
by  xmiting  four  other  States  with  her,  carry  a 
measure  against  the  sense  of  eight  States  by  two 
different  combinations — a  mathematical  proof 
that  the  State  of  Virginia  has  thirty-two  times 
greater  chance  of  carrying  a  measure  against 
the  sense  of  eight  States  than  Delaware,  al- 
though Virginia  has  only  ten  times  as  many 
delegates,  it  was  also  shown  that  the  idea  was 
totally  fallacious,  which  was  attempted  to  be 
maintained,  that,  if  a  State  had  one  thirteenth 
part  of  the  numbers  composing  the  delegation 
in  this  system,  such  State  would  have  as  much 
influence  as  under  the  articles  of  confederation. 
To  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  idea,  it  was  shown 
that,  under  the  articles  of  confederation,  the 
State  of  Maryland  had  but  one  vote  in  thirteen ; 
yet  no  measure  could  be  carried  against  her  in- 
terests without  seven  States,  a  majority  of  the 
whole,  concurring  in  it ;  whereas,  in  this  sys- 
tem, though  Maryland  has  six  votes, — which  is 
more  tlian  the  proportion  of  one  in  thirteen, — 
yet  five  States  may,  in  a  variety  of  combina- 
tions, carry  a  question  against  her  interest^ 
though  seven  other  States  concur  with  her,  and 
six  States,  by  a  much  greater  number  of  com- 
binations, may  carry  a  measure  against  Mary- 
land, united  with  six  other  States.  I  shall  here, 
sir,  just  observe,  that,  as  the  committee  of  de- 
tail reported  the  system,  the  delegates  from  the 
different  States  were  to  be  one  for  every  forty 
thousand  inhabitants :  it  was  afterwards  altered 
to  one  for  every  thirty  thousand.  This  altera- 
tion was  made  after  I  left  the  convention,  at  the 
instance  of  whom  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  alteration  is  in  favor  of  the  States 
which  have  large  and  extensive  territory,  to  in- 
crease their  power  and  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  injury  of  the  smaller  States ; 
since  it  is  tlie  States  of  extensive  territory  who 
will  most  speedily  increase  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants,  as  before  has  been  observed,  and 
will,  therefore,  most  speedily  procure  an  in- 
crease to  the  number  of  their  delegates.  By 
this  alteration,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  or 
(Georgia,  by  obtaining  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  additional  inhabitants,  will  be  entitled 
to  four  additional  delegates;  whereas  such 
State  would  only  have  been  entitled  to  three, 
if  forty  thousand  had  remained  the  number  by 
which  to  apportion  tlie  delegation. 

As  to  that  part  of  this  section  that  relates 
to  direct  taxation,  there  was  also  an  objection 
for  the  following  reasons :  It  was  said  that  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  to  be  brought  into  the 
national  treasury  by  the  duties  on  commerce^ 
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which  would  be  almost  wholly  paid  by  the  com- 
mercial States ;  it  would  be  unequal  and  unjust 
that  the  sum  which  was  necessary  to  be  raised 
by  direct  taxation  should  be  apportioned  equally 
upon  all  the  States,  obliging  the  commercial 
States  to  pay  as  largo  a  share  of  the  revenue* 
arising  therefrom  as  the  States  from  whom  no 
revenue  had  been  drawn  by  imposts ;  since  the 
wealtl)  and  industry  of  the  inliabitants  of  the 
commercial  States  will,  in  the  first  place,  be 
severely  taxed  through  their  commerce,  and 
afterwards  be  equally  taxed  with  the  industry 
and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
States,  who  have  paid  no  part  of  that  revenue ; 
so  that,  by  this  provision,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
commercial  States  are,  in  this  system,  obliged 
to  bear  an  unreasonable  and  disproportionate 
share  in  the  expenses  of  the  Union,  and  the 
payment  of  that  foreign  and  domestic  debt 
which  was  incurred  not  more  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commercial  than  of  the  other  States. 

In  the  sixtli  section  of  the  first  article,  it  is 
provided,  that  senators  and  representatives  may 
be  appointed  to  any  civil  oflSce  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  except  such  as 
shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  of 
which  have  been  increased,  during  the  time  for 
which  they  were  elected.  Upon  this  subject, 
sir,  there  was  a  great  diversity  of  sentiment 
among  the  members  of  the  convention.  As  the 
propositions  were  reported  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House,  a  senator  or  representa- 
.  tive  could  not  be  appointed  to  any  oflSce  under 
a  particular  State,  or  under  the  United  States, 
during  the  time  for  which  they  were  chosen, 
nor  to  any  office  under  the  United  States  until 
one  year  after  the  expiration  of  that  time.  It 
was  said — and  in  my  opinion  justly — that  no 
good  reason  could  bo  assigned  why  a  senator  or 
representative  should  be  incapacitated  to  hold 
an  office  in  his  own  government,  since  it  can 
only  bind  him  more  closely  to  his  State,  and 
attach  liim  the  more  to  its  interests,  which,  as 
its  representative,  he  is  bovmd  to  consult  and 
sacredly  guard,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Union,  and  therefore,  at  most, 
would  only  add  the  additional  motive  of  grati- 
tude for  discharging  his  duty ;  and,  according 
to  this  idea,  the  clause  which  prevented  sena- 
tors or  delegates  from  holding  offices  in  their 
own  States  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority. But,  sir,  we  sacredly  endeavored  to 
preserve  all  that  part  of  the  resolution  which 
prevented  them  from  being  eligible  to  offices 
under  the  United  States,  i\s  we  considered  it 
essentially  necessary  to  preserve  the  integrity, 
independence,  and  dignity  of  the  legislature, 
and  to  secure  its  members  from  corruption. 

I  was  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  ex- 
tremely solicitous  to  preserve  this  part  of  the 
report;  but  there  was  a  powerful  opposition 
made  by  such  who  wished  the  members  of  the 
legislature  to  be  eligihle  to  offices  under  the 
United  States.  Three  diff*erent  times  did  they 
attempt  to  procure  an  alteration,  and  as  often 
failed — a  m(yority  firmly  adhering  to  the  reso- 


lution as  reported  by  the  committee ;  however, 
an  alteration  was  at  length,  by  dint  of  perse- 
verance, obtained,  even  within  the  last  twelve 
days  of  the  convention, — ^for  it  happened  after 
I  left  Philadelphia.  As  to  the  exception  that 
they  cannot  be  appointed  to  offices  created  bj 
themselves,  or  the  emoluments  of  whidi  are  bj 
Uiemselves  increased,  it  is  certainly  of  little 
consequence,  since  they  may  easily  evade  it  hj 
creating  new  offices,  to  which  may  be  appoin^ 
ed  the  persons  who  fill  the  offices  before  created, 
and  thereby  vacancies  will  be  made,  which  may 
be  filled  by  the  members  who  for  that  porpoee 
have  created  the  new  offices. 

It  is  true,  the  acceptance  of  an  office  vacates 
their  seat,  nor  can  they  be  reelected  dnrin; 
their  continuance  in  office ;  but  it  was  said,  that 
tlio  evil  would  first  take  place ;  that  the  price 
for  the  office  would  be  paid  before  it  was  ob- 
tained ;  that  vacating  the  seat  of  Uie  person 
who  was  apTX)inted  to  office  made  way  fur  the 
admission  of  a  new  member,  who  wonld  come 
there  as  desirous  to  obtain  an  office  as  he  whom 
he  succeeded,  and  as  ready  to  pay  the  price 
necessary  to  obtain  it :  in  fine,  that  it  woaid  be 
only  driving  away  the  files  tliat  were  filled,  to 
make  room  for  those  that  were  hungry.  And 
as  the  system  is  now  reported,  the  Freddeot 
having  the  power  to  nominate  to  all  c^cei,  it 
naust  be  evident  that  there  is  no  poanble  sera- 
rity  for  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
legislature,  but  that  they  are  most  nndnly  placed 
under  the  infiuence  of  the  President,  and  ex- 
posed to  bribery  and  corruption. 

The  seventh  section  of  this  article  was  abe 
the  subject  of  contest  It  was  thonglit,  by 
many  members  of  the  convention,  that  it  wis 
very  wrong  to  confine  the  origination  of  all 
revenue  bills  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
since  the  members  of  the  Senate  will  be  choeen 
by  the  people  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Delegates, — if  not  immediately,  yet 
mediately, — being  chosen  by  the  members  d 
the  State  legislatures  which  members  are  elect^jd 
by  the  people ;  and  that  it  makes  no  real  ditfe^ 
ence  whether  we  do  a  thing  in  person,  or  by  i 
dei)uty  or  agent  appointed  by  as  for  that 
puq>ose. 

That  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the 
House  of  I^)rds  in  the  Hritisli  constitution,  since 
they  are  neither  mediately  nor  immediately  th« 
representatives  of  the  people,  but  are  one  of 
the  three  estates  compo^ng  that  kingdom,  hav- 
ing hereditary  rights  and  privileges,  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  the  people. 

That  it  may,  and  probably  will,  be  a  future 
source  of  dispute  and  controversy  between  the 
two  branches,  what  are,  or  are  not,  revenne 
bills,  and  the  more  so  as  they  are  not  defined 
in  tlie  constitution ;  which  controversies  may 
be  difficult  to  settle,  and  may  become  serious  is 
their  consequences,  there  being  no  power  in  the 
constitution  to  decide  upon,  or  authorize,  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity,  to  terminate  ihom 
by  a  prorogation  or  dissolution  of  eitlier  of  the 
branches — a  remedy  provided  in  the  Britirit 
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fiODStitatioii,  where  the  king  has  that  power, 
wluch  has  been  found  necessary  at  times  to  be 
mnised,  in  cases  of  violent  dissensions  between 
Ao  Lorcb  and  Commons  on  the  subject  of 
waoffj  bills. 

Tbit  every  regulation  of  commerce ;  every 
kv  rdfttive  to  excises,  stamps,  the  post-office, 
Ae  imposing  of  taxes,  and  their  collection ;  the 
emfcion  of  courts  and  offices ;  in  fine,  every  law 
ftrthe  Union,  if  enforced  by  any  pecuniary 
■BctioDs,  as  they  would  tend  to  bring  money 
into  tiie  Continental  treasury,  might,  and  no 
dnibt  would,  be  considered  a  revenue  act  That 
ooDsequently  the  Senate— the  members  of  which 
win,  it  may  be  presumed,  be  the  most  select  in 
fluir  choice,  and  consist  of  men  the  most  cn- 
Ifj^ned  and  of  the  greatest  abilities,  who, 
limn  the  duration  of  their  appointment  and  the 
pffminency  of  their  body,  will  probably  bo  best 
•eqaaiated  with  the  common  concerns  of  the 
Stitefl,  and  with  tlie  means  of  providiog  for 
tbem— will  be  rendered  almost  useless  as  a  part 
of  the  legislature ;  and  that  they  will  have  but 
fittk  to  do  in  that  capacity  except  patiently  to 
wiit  the  proceedings  of  the  Ilouse  of  Rcpre- 
nntiUTes,  and  afterwards  examine  and  ap- 
irore,  or  propose  amendments. 

There  were  also  objections  to  that  part  of 
flui  section  which  relates  to  the  negative  of  the 
Fnndent    There  were  some  who  thought  no 

K  reason  could  be  assigned  for  giving  the 
dent  a  negative  of  any  kind.  Ui>ou  the 
pinciple  of  a  check  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Mgidatare,  it  was  said  to  be  unnecessary ;  that 
twtwo  branches  having  a  control  over  each 
other's  proceedings,  and  the  Senate  being  chosen 
by  the  State  legislatures,  and  being  comi>osed 
of  members  from  the  different  States,  there 
woold  always  be  a  sufficient  guard  against 
Bkettores  being  hastily  or  rashly  adopted — that 
the  President  was  not  likely  to  have  more  wis- 
dom or  integrity  than  the  senators,  or  any  of 
them;  or  to  better  know  or  consult  the  interest 
<rf  the  States,  than  any  member  of  the  Senates 
■0  It  to  be  entitled  to  a  negative  on  that  prin- 
ciple; and  as  to  the  precedent  from  the  British 
ttKistitation,  (for  we  were  eternally  troubled 
with  arguments  and  precedents  from  the  British 
l^renment,)  it  was  suid  it  would  not  apply, 
ihe  king  of  Great  Britain  there  composed  one 
of  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom ;  lie  was 
poaiessed  of  rights  and  privileges  as  such,  distinct 
rom  the  Lords  and  Commons — rights  and  privi- 
BKes  which  descended  to  his  Iieirs,  and  wore 
iheritable  by  them ;  Uiat,  for  the  preservation 
f  these,  it  was  necessary  he  should  have  a 
^tive;  but  that  this  was  not  the  c&se  with 
le  President  of  the  United  States,  who  was  no 
ore  tlian  an  officer  of  the  government ;  the 
lyereignty  was  not  in  him,  but  in  the  logisla- 
ire.  And  it  was  further  urged,  even  if  he  was 
lowed  a  negative,  it  ought  not  to  bo  of  so 
«at  extent  as  that  given  by  the  system,  since 
a  fliDgle  voice  is  to  countervail  the  whole  of 
iher  branch,  and  any  number  less  than  two 
tirds  of  the  other.    However,  a  minority  of 


the  convention  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
adopted  it  as  it  now  makes  a  part  of  the  system. 
By  the  eighth  section  of  this  article,  Congress 
is  to  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises.    When  we  met  in  conven- 
tion, after  our  a^joummeni^  to  receive  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  detail,  the  members 
of  that  committee  were  requested  to  inform  us 
what  powers  were  meant  to  be  vested  in  Con- 
gress by  the  word  duties  in  this  section,  since 
Uie  word  imposts  extended  to  duties  on  goods 
imported,  and  by  another  part  of  the  system  no 
duties  on  exports  were  to  be  laid.    In  answer 
to  this  inquiry,  we  were  informed  that  it  was 
meant  to  give  the  general  government   the 
power  of  laying  stamp  duties  on  paper,  parch- 
ment, and  vellum.     We  then  proposed  to  have 
the  power  inserted  in  express  words,  lest  dis- 
putes might  hereafter  arise  on  the  subject,  and 
that  the  meaning  might  be  understood  by  all 
who  were  to  be  affected  by  it ;  but  to  this  it 
was  objected,  because  it  was  said  that  the  word 
stamp  would  probably  sound  odiously  in  the 
ears  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  be  a  cause 
of  objection.    By  the  power  of  imposing  stamp 
duties,  the  Congress    will    have   a  right   to 
declare,  that  no  wills,  deeds,  or  other  instru- 
ments of  writing,  shall  be  good  and  valid  with- 
out being  stamped ;  that,  without  being  reduced 
to  writing,  and  being  stamped,  no  bargain,  sale, 
transfer  of  i)roperty,  or  contract  of  any  kind  or 
nature  whatsoever,  shidl  be  binding ;  and  also 
that  no  exemplifications  of  records,  depositions, 
or  probates  of  any  kind,  shall  be  received  in 
evidence,  unless  they  have  the  same  solemnity. 
They  may  likewise  oblige  all  proceedings  of  a 
judicial  nature  to  l>e  stamped,  to  give  them 
eflect.    Those  stamp  duties  may  be  imposed  to 
any  amount  they  please ;  and  under  the  pre- 
tence of  securing  the  collections  of  these  duties, 
and  to  prevent  the  laws  which  imposed  them 
from  being  evaded,  the  Congress  may  bring  the 
decision  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  convey- 
ance, disposition,  and  rights  of  property,  and 
every  questitm  relating  to  contracts  between 
man  and  man,  into  the  courts  of  the  general 
government — their  inferior  courts  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  superior  court  by  appeal.     By 
the  power  to  lay  and  collect  imposts,  they  may 
impose  duties  on  any  or  every  article  of  com- 
merce imported  into    these  States,   to   what 
amoimt  they  please.    By  the  power  to  lay  ex- 
cises,— a  power  very  odious  in  its  nature,  since 
it  authorizes  officers  to  go  into  your  houses, 
your  kitchens,  your  cellars,  and  to  examine  into 
your  private  concerns, — the  Congress  may  im- 
pose duties  on  every  article  of  use  or  consump- 
tion, on  the  food  that  we  eat,  on  the  liquors  that 
we  drink,  on  the  clothes  that  we  wear,  the  glass 
which  enlightens  our  houses,  or  the  hearths  ne- 
cessary for  our  warmth  and  comfort.    By  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  they  may  proceed 
to  direct  taxation  on  every  individual,  either 
by  a  capitation  tax  on  their  heads,  or  an  assess- 
ment on  their  property.    By  this  part  of  the 
section,  therefore,  the  government  has  power 
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to  lay  what  dnties  they  please  on  goods  im- 
ported ;  to  lay  what  duties  they  please,  after- 
wards, on  whatever  we  use  or  consume ;  to  im- 
pose stamp  duties  to  what  amount  tliey  please, 
and  in  whatever  case  they  jilease ; — afterwards, 
to  impose  on  the  people  direct  taxes,  by  capita- 
tion tax,  or  by  assessment,  to  what  amount  they 
choose,  and  tibus  to  sluice  them  at  every  vein 
as  long  as  they  have  a  drop  of  blood,  without 
any  control,  limitation,  or  restraint ;  while  all 
the  officers  for  collecting  these  taxes,  stamp 
duties;,  imposts,  and  excises,  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  general  government,  under  its  directions, 
not  accountable  to  the  States ;  nor  is  there  even 
a  security  that  they  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
respective  States  in  which  they  are  to  exercise 
their  offices.  At  the  same  time,  the  construc- 
tion of  every  law  imposing  any  and  all  these 
taxes  and  duties,  and  directing  the  collection 
of  them,  and  every  question  arising  thereon, 
and  on  the  conduct  of  the  officers  api>ointed  to 
execute  these  laws,  and  to  collect  these  taxes 
and  duties,  so  various  in  their  kinds,  is  taken 
away  from  the  courts  of  Justice  of  the  different 
States,  and  confined  to  the  courts  of  the  general 

government,  there  to  bo  heard  and  determined 
y  judges  holding  their  offices  under  the  ap- 
pointment, not  of  the  States,  but  of  the  general 
government. 

Many  of  the  members,  and  myself  in  the 
number,  thought  that  States  were  much  better 
judges  of  the  circumstances  of  their  citizens, 
and  what  sum  of  money  could  be  collected  from 
them  by  direct  taxation,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  could  be  raised  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  convenience  to  tlieir  citizens,  than  the  gen- 
eral government  could  be;  and  that  tlie  general 
government  ought  not  to  have  the  power  of 
laying  direct  taxes  in  any  ctwe  but  in  that  of 
the  delinquency  of  a  State.  Agreeably  to  tliis 
sentiment,  I  brought  in  a  proposition  on  wliioh 
a  vote  of  the  convention  was  taken.  The 
proposition  was  as  follows :  **  And  whenever 
the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  find  it 
necessary  that  revenue  should  be  raiso.'  by 
direct  taxation,  having  ai)portioncd  the  same 
by  the  above  rule,  requisitions  shall  be  made 
of  the  respective  States  to  pay  into  the  conti- 
nental treasury  their  rejipective  quotas  within  a 
time  in  the  said  requisition  to  be  specified;  and 
in  case  of  any  of  the  States  failing  to  comply 
with  such  requisition,  then,  and  then  only,  to 
have  jmwer  to  devise  and  i>ass  acts  directing 
the  mode  and  authorizing  the  collection  of  the 
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same. 

Had  this  proposition  been  acceded  to,  the 
dangerous  and  oppressive  power  in  the  general 
government  of  imposing  direct  taxes  on  the 
inhabitants  which  it  now  enjoys  in  all  case?s 
would  have  been  only  vested  in  it,  in  case  of 
the  non-compliance  of  a  State,  us  a  punishment 
for  its  delinquency,  and  would  have  ceased  the 
moment  that  the  State  complied  with  the  re- 
quisition. But  the  proposition  was  rejected  by 
a  minority,  consistent  with  their  aim  and  desire 
of  increasing  the  power  of  the  general  govern- 


ment as  far  as  possible,  and  destroying  tba 
powers  and  influence  of  the  States.  And  though 
there  is  a  provision  that  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  shall  be  uniform, — that  is,  to  be  lud  to 
the  same  amount  on  the  same  articles  in  each 
State, — ^yet  this  will  not  prevent  Congress  from 
having  it  in  their  power  to  cause  them  to  M 
very  unequally,  and  much  heavier  on  some 
States  than  on  others,  because  these  dnties  may 
be  laid  on  articles  but  little  or  not  at  idl  used  in 
some  States,  and  of  absolute  necessity  for  the 
use  and  consumption  of  others ;  in  which  caw, 
the  first  would  pay  little  or  no  part  of  Uie  reve- 
nue ari»ing  therefrom,  while  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  it,  would  be  psM  by  tbt 
last,  to  wit,  the  States  which  use  and  consorae 
the  articles  on  which  the  imposts  and  ezdsca 
are  laid. 

By  our  original  articles  of  confederation,  the 
Congress  have  power  to  borrow  money  and 
emit  bills  of  credit  on  the  credit  of  the  (United 
States ;   agreeable  to  which  was  the  report  on 
this  system,  as  made  by  the  committee  or  detaO. 
When  we  came  to  this  part  of  the  report,  • 
motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the  words  **to 
emit  bills  of  credit"    Against  the  motion  we 
urged,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  deprive  the 
Congress  of  that  power;   tlutt  it  would  bet 
novelty  unprecedented  to  establish  a  govenh 
ment  which  should  not  have  snch  anUiorin; 
that  it  was  impossible  to  look  forward  into  n* 
turity  so  far  as  to  decide  that  events  might  not 
happen  that  should  render  the  exercise  of  socb 
a  power  absolutely  necessary;   and  that  ve 
doubted  whether,  if  a  war  should  take  placc^  ^ 
would  be  possible  for  this  country  to  defend  it- 
self without  having  recourse  to  pajKJr  credit,  in 
which  ciise  there  would  be  a  necessity  of  becom- 
ing a  prey  to  our  enemies,  or  violating  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  government ;  and  that,  conad- 
ering  the  admin istratiim  of   the   g«>vcrumenl 
would  be  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy 
there  could  be  little  reason  to  fear  an  abuse  d 
the  power  by  an  unnecessary  or   injurious  n* 
of  it.    But,  sir,  a  majority  of  the  conventii>Bi 
being  wise  beyond  every  event,  and  being  ^• 
ling  to  risk  any  political  evil  rather  than  adnA 
the  idea  of  a  paper  emission  in  any  possible  csst^ 
refused  to  trust  this  authority  to  a  government 
to  which  they  were  lavishing  the  most  unlim- 
ited powers  of  taxation,  and  to  the  mercy  d 
which  they  were  willing  blindly  to  trust  ll< 
liberty  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  evert 
State  in  the  Tniou ;  and  they  erased  that  clause 
from  the  system.    Among  other  powers  given 
to  this  government  in  the  eighth  section,  it  hii 
that  of  ftpi)ointing  tribunals  inferior  to  the  8a« 
preme  Court.    To  this  i)ower  there  was  an  op* 
position.     It  was  urged    that  there  was  bo 
occasion  for  inferior  courts  of  the  general  gor- 
erninent  to  l>e  appointed  in  the  difiVrent  Stateii 
and  that  such  ought  not  to  be  admitted — tint 
the  difterent  State  judiciaries  in  the  pespectiw 
States  would  be  competent  to,  and  sufficieot 
for,  the  cognizance  in  the  first  instance  of  sS 
cases  that  should  arise  under  the  laws  d  tfai 
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general  gOTemment^  which,  being  by  this  sys- 
tem made  the  supreme  law  of  the  States,  would 
be  binding  on  the  different  State  judiciaries — 
fbt,  by  giving  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Stat^  the  general  government 
wwld  have  a  sufficient  check  over  their  decis- 
ioiu^  and  security  for  the  enforcing  of  their 
)m--that  to  have  inferior  courts  appointed 
vdff  the  authority  of  Congress,  in  the  differ- 
«tt  States,  would  eventually  absorb  and  swallow 
19  the  State  judiciaries,  by  drawing  all  business 
Imn  them  to  the  courts  of  the  general  govcm- 
ttot,  which^the  extensive  and  undefined  pow- 
m,  legislative  and  judicial,  of  which  it  is  pos- 
nsed,  would  easily  enable  it  to  do^that  it 
voold  unduly  and   dangerously  increase  the 
veight  and  influence  of  Odngress  in  the  several 
States;  be  productive  of  a  prodigious  number 
cf  offieers;  and  be  attended  with  an  enormous 
idditional  and  unnecessary  expense — that,  the 
Midaries  of  the  respective  States  not  having 
lower  to  decide  upon  the  laws  of  the  general 
floreminent,  but  the  determination  of  those 
kwB  being  confined  to  the  judiciaries  appointed 
mda  the  authority  of  Congress  in  the  first  in- 
rtaooe,  as  well  as  on  appeal,  there  would  be  a 
weesrity  for  judges  or  magistrates  of  the  gene- 
111  government,  and  those  to  a  considerable 
■Dmber,  in  each  county  of  every  State— that 
ftere  would  be  a  necessity  for  courts  to  be 
hoWen  by  them  in  each  county,  and  that  these 
worts  would  stand  in  need  of  all  proper  oflS- 
Mn,  snch  as  sheriffs,  clerks,  and  others,  com- 
■ianoned  imder  the  authority  of  tlie  general 
gwrerument — in  fine,  that  the  administration 
<rf  justice,  as  it  will  relate  to  the  laws  of  the 
gBOeral  government,   would  require    in   each 
State  all  the  magistrates,  courts,  oflScera,  and 
Wpense,  which  are  now  found  necessary,  in  the 
w^tive  States,  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice as  it  relates  to  tlie  laws  of  the  State  gov- 
•nunents.    But  here,  again,  we  were  overruled 
by  a  majority,  'who,  assuming  it  as  a  principle 
twtthe  general  government  and  the  State  gov- 
•Bunoits  (as  long  as  they  should  exist)  would 
Jhj  at  perpetual  variance  and  enmity,  and  that 
their  interests  would  constantly  be  opposed  to 
Mch  other,  insisted,  for  that  reason,  that  the 
filite  judges,  being  citizens  of  their  respective 
States,  and  holding  their  commissions  under 
Ibem,  ought  not,  though  acting  on  oath,  to  be 
Dtrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  laws 
f  the  general  government. 
By  iJie  eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  the 
ongresB  have  also  a  power  given  them  to  raise 
id  support  armies,  without  any  limitation  as 
\  numbers,  and  without  any  restriction  in  time 
'  peace.    Thus,  sir,  this  plan  of  government, 
stead  of  guarding  against  a  standing  army, — 
lat  engine  of  arbitrary  power,  which  has  so 
ten  and  so  successfully  been  used  for  the  sub- 
irsion  of  freedom, — ^has,  in    ita    formation, 
▼en  it  an  express  and  constitutional  sanction, 
id  hath  provided  for  its  introduction.    Nor 
rtild  thia  be  prevented.    I  took  the  sense  of 
le  convention  on  a  proposition,  by  which  the 


Congress  should  not  have  power,  in  time  of 
peace,  to  keep  imbodied  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  regular  troops,  that  number  to  be 
ascertained  by  what  should  be  considered  a 
respectable  peace  establishment.  This  propo- 
sition was  rejected  by  a  minority,  it  being  t^eur 
determination  that  the  power  of  Congress  to 
keep  up  a  standing  army,  even  in  peace,  should 
only  be  restrained  by  their  will  and  pleasure. 

1  his  section  proceeds,  fiirther,  to  g^ve  a  power 
to  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  calling  forth 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions.  As 
to  giving  such  a  power  there  was  no  objection; 
but  it  was  thought  by  some  that  this  power 
ought  to  be  given  with  certain  restrictions.  It 
was  thought  that  not  more  than  a  certiun  part 
of  the  militia  of  any  one  State  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  march  out  of  the  same,  or  be  em- 
ployed out  of  the  same,  at  any  one  time,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  such  State. 
This  amendment  I  endeavored  to  obtain ;  but 
it  met  with,  the  same  fate  which  attended  al- 
most every  attempt  to  limit  the  powers  given 
to  the  general  government,  and  constitutionally 
to  guard  against  tlieir  abuse:  it  was  not  adopted. 
As  it  now  stands,  the  Congress  will  have  the 
power,  if  they  please,  to  march  the  whole 
militia  of  Maryland  to  the  remotest  part  of  the 
Union,  and  keep  them  in  service  as  long  as  they 
think  proper,  without  being  in  any  respect  de- 
pendent upon  the  government  of  Maryland  for 
this  unlimited  exercise  of  power  over  its  citi- 
zens— all  of  whom,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
greatest,  may,  during  such  service,  be  subjected 
to  militaiy  law,  and  tied  up  and  whipped  at  the 
lialbert,  like  the  meanest  of  slaves. 

By  the  next  paragraph.  Congress  is  to  have 
the  power  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming, 
and  disciplining,  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States. 

For  this  extraordinary  provndon,  by  which 
the  militia — the  only  defence  and  protection 
which  the  State  can  have  for  the  security  of 
their  rights  against  arbitrary  encroachments  of 
the  general  government — is  taken  entirely  out 
of  the  power  of  their  respective  States,  and 
placed  under  the  power  of  Congress,  it  was 
speciously  assigned,  as  a  reason,  that  the  gene- 
ral government  would  cause  the  militia  to  be 
better  regulated  and  better  disciplined  than  the 
State  governments,  and  that  it  would  be  proper 
for  the  whole  militia  of  the  Union  to  have  a 
uniformity  in  their  arms  and  exercise.  To  this 
it  was  answered,  that  the  reason,  however  spe- 
cious, was  not  just — that  it  would  be  absurd 
that  the  militia  of  the  western  settlements,  who 
were  exposed  to  an  Indian  enemy,  should  either 
be  confined  to  the  same  anus  or  exercise  as  the 
militia  of  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States — that 
the  same  penalties  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
enforce  an  obedience  to  militia  laws  in  some 
States,  would  be  totally  disregarded  in  others 
— that,  leaving  the  power  to  the  several  States^ 
they  would  respectively  best  know  the  sitoa- 
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tion  and  circumstance  of  their  citizens,  and  the 
regolations  tJiat  would  be  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient to  effect  a  well-regulated  militia  in  each — 
that  we  were  satisfieil  the  militia  had  heretofore 
been  as  well  disciplined  as  if  thej  had  'been 
under  the  regulations  of  Congress — and  that 
the  States  would  now  liavo  an  additional  mo- 
tive to  keep  their  militia  in  proper  order,  and 
fit  for  service,  as  it  would  bo  the  only  chance 
to  preserve  their  existence  against  a  general 
government,  armed  with  i>owers  sufficient  to 
destroy  them. 

These  observations,  sir,  procured  from  some 
of  the  members  an  open  avowal  of  those  rea- 
sons by  which  we  believed,  before,  that  they 
were  actuated.  They  said  that,  as  the  States 
would  be  opposed  to  the  general  government, 
and  at  enmity  with  it, — which,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  they  a<»sumed  as  a  principle, — 
if  the  militia  was  under  the  control  and  the 
authority  of  the  respective  States,  it  would  en- 
able them  to  thwart  and  oppose  the  general 
government.  They  said  the  States  ought  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  general  government,  and, 
therefore,  that  tlie  militia  ought  to  be  put  under 
its  power,  and  not  suffered  to  remain  under  the 
power  of  the  respective  States.  In  answer  to 
these  declarations,  it  was  urged  that  if,  after 
having  retained  to  the  general  government  the 
great  powers  alreadv  granted,— and  among  those, 
tiiat  of  raising  and  keeping  up  regular  troops 
witliout  limitation, — the  power  over  the  militia 
should  be  taken  away  from  the  States,  and  also 
given  to  the  general  government^  it  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  last  coup  de  grace  to  the 
State  governments ;  that  it  must  be  the  most 
conducing  proof,  the  advocates  of  thi.s  system 
design  the  destruction  of  the  State  governments, 
and  that  no  professionn  to  the  contrary  ought 
to  be  trusted;  and  that  every  State  in  the  Un- 
ion ought  to  reject  sucli  a  system  with  indigna- 
tion, since,  if  the  general  government  should 
attempt  to  oppress  and  enslave  them,  they  could 
not  have  any  possible  means  of  self-defence; 
because  the  j)roposed  system,  taking  away  from 
tlie  States  the  right  of  orgjinizinjr,  arming,  and 
disci])lining  of  the  militia,  the  first  attempt 
made  by  a  State  to  put  tlie  militia  in  a  situation 
to  counteract  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  gen- 
eral government  would  be  construed  into  an 
act  of  reWlion  or  treason,  and  Congress  would 
instantly  march  their  troops  into  the  State.  It 
was  further  observed  that,  when  a  goverimient 
wishes  to  deprive  their  citizens  of  freedom,  and 
reiluce  them  to  slavery,  it  generally  makes  use 
of  a  standing  army  for  that  purpose,  and  leaves 
the  militia  in  a  situation  as  contemptible  as 
j)ossible,  lest  they  might  oppose  its  arbitrary  de- 
signs—that in  this  system  we  give  the  general 
government  every  provisityi  it  could  wish  for, 
and  even  invite  it  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the 
States  and  their  citizens,  since  we  give  it  the 
right  to  increase  and  keep  up  a  standing  army 
as  numerous  as  it  would  wish,  and,  by  placing 
the  militia  under  its  ]>ower,  enable  it  to  leave 
iho  militia  totally  unorganized,  undisciplined, 


and  even  to  disarm  them ;  while  the  citiieni, 
so  far  from  complaining  of  this  neglect,  might 
even  esteem  it  a  favor  in  the  general  govern- 
ment, as  thereby  they  would  be  freed  from  the 
burden  of  militia  duties,  and  left  to  their  own 
private  occupations  and  pleasures.  However. 
all  arguments,  and  every  reason  which  oow 
be  urged  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  muj 
others,  were  obliged  to  yield  to  one  that  wai 
unanswerable,  a  majority  upon  the  division. 

By  the  ninth  section  of  this  article,  the  im- 
portation of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  Stat«i 
now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall 
not  be  prohibited  prior  to  the  year  one  thou- 
sand eiglit  hundred  and  eight;  but  a  datj  may 
be  imposed  on  such  importation  not  exoeeding 
ten  dollars  each  person. 

The  design  of  this  clause  is  to  prevent  the 
general  government  from  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  shives ;  but  the  same  reasons  which 
caused  them  to  strike  out  the  word  "  naUonal,'* 
and  not  admit  the  word  *^  stamps,^  inflnenocd 
them  here  to  guard  against  the  word  *^  davea^ 
They  anxiously  sought  to  avoid  the  admisaioa  of 
expressions  whicJi  might  be  odions  in  the  ears  of 
Americans,  although  they  were  willing  to  adnut 
into  their  system  those  things  which  the  ex- 
pressions signified;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
clause  is  so  worded  as  really  to  anthorize  the 
general  government  to  impose  a  dnty  of  tea 
dollars  on  every  foreigner  who  comes  into  a 
State  to  become  a  citizen,  whether  he  oomM 
absolutely  free,  or  qualifiedly  so  as  a  servant; 
although  this  is  contrary  to  the  design  of  tbd 
framers,  and  tlie  duty  was  only  meant  to  exttfid 
to  the  importation  of  slaves. 

This  clause  was  the  subject  of  a  groat  diver 
sity  of  sentiment  in  the  convention.  As  the 
system  was  reported  by  the  committee  of  de 
tail,  the  provision  was  general,  that  such  impor- 
tation should  not  l>e  prohibited,  without  con- 
fining it  to  any  particular  {leriod.  This  ▼» 
rejected  by  eiglit  States — Gei>rgia,  South  Car- 
olina, and,  I  think.  North  Carolina,  voting 
for  it. 

We  were  then  told  by  the  delegates  of  the 
two  first  of  those  States,  that  their  States  wooM 
never  agree  to  a  system  which  put  it  in  the 
lK)wer  of  the  general  government  to  preveni 
the  imi>ortation  of  slaves,  and  that  tney,  « 
delegates  from  tha^K)  States,  must  withhold  their 
assent  from  such  a  svsteni. 

A  connnittoe  of  one  member  fmm  each  Stite 
was  chosen  by  ballot,  to  take  this  part  of  the 
system  under  their  consideration,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  agree  u])on  some  report  which  should 
reconcile  tliose  States.  To  this  eoimuittee  al*) 
was  referred  the  following  proposition,  which 
had  been  reported  by  the  committee  of  detaili 
viz :  ^'  No  navigation  act  shall  be  passed  with- 
out the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  memben 
present  in  each  House  ^* — a  proi>o0ition  whidk 
the  staple  and  commercial  States  were  solicitooi 
to  retain,  lest  their  commerce  should  be  placed 
too  nmch  under  the  power  of  the  Eastern  States 
but  which  tliese  last  States  were  as  anzioos  to 
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^eot  This  committee— of  which  also  I  had 
ke  honor  to  be  a  member — met,  and  took  tin- 
ier their  consideration  the  subjects  committed 
otbem.  I  found  the  Eastern  States,  notwith- 
tn^  their  aversion  to  slavery,  were  very 
rilling  to  indulge  the  Southern  States,  at  least 
vStti  a  temporary  liberty  to  prosecute  the  slave 
trade,  provided  the  Southern  States  would,  in 
Idr  tarn,  gratify  them,  by  laying  no  restrio- 
lioii  OQ  navigation  acts ;  and  after  a  very  little 
iK,the  committee,  by  a  great  minority  agreed 
BB  a  report,  by  which  the  general  government 
■»  to  be  prohibited  from  preventing  the  im- 
poitition  of  slaves  for  a  limited  time,  and  the 
Mlrictive  clause  relative  to  navigation  acts  was 
(»  be  omitted. 
I^  report  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
mveDtion,  but  not  without  considerable  oppo* 
itioo.  It  was  said  that  we  had  just  assumed  a 
dice  among  independent  nations,  in  conse- 
nraoe  of  our  opposition  to  the  attempts  of 
mit Britain  to  enslave  us;  that  this  opposi- 
ka  was  grounded  upon  the  preservation  of 
hon  rights  to  which  God  and  nature  had  en- 
itied  Hfi,  not  in  particular,  but  in  common  with 
he  rest  of  all  mankind— that  we  had  ai>pea]ed 
0  the  Supreme  Being  for  his  assistance,  as  the 
led  of  freedom,  who  could  not  but  approve  our 
fijrts  to  preserve  the  rights  which  he  had  thus 
mparted  to  his  creatures — that  now,  when  we 
flvoely  had  risen  from  our  knee<«,  from  snppli- 
tting  his  aid  and  protection,  in  forming  our 
(Dfenmient  over  a  free  people, — a  government 
bnned  pcetendedly  on  the  principles  of  liberty, 
Bd  for  its  preservation, — in  that  government 

0  have  a  provision  not  only  putting  it  out  of 
ts  power  to  restrain  and  prevent  the  slave 
nde,  bat  even  encouraging  that  most  infamous 
nffic,  bv  giving  the  States  power  and  influence 
n  the  tfnion  in  proportion  as  they  cruelly  and 
wntonly  sport  with  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 
inatares,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  solemn 
nockery  o^  and  insult  to,  that  God  whose  pro- 
ieetioQ  we  had  then  implored ;  and  could  not 
^  to  hold  us  up  in  detestation,  and  render  us 
contemptible  to  every  true  friend  of  liberty  in 
he  world.  It  was  said,  it  ought  to  be  consid- 
ted,  that  national  crimes  can  only  be,  and  fre- 
inently  are,  punished  in  this  world  by  national 
^mishments ;  and  that  the  continuance  of  the 
la?e  trade,  and  thus  giving  it  a  national  sano- 
OQ  and  encouragement,  ought  to  be  considered 

1  JQstly  exposing  us  to  the  displeasure  and  ven- 
iance  of  Uim  who  is  equally  Lord  of  all,  and 
ho  views  with  equal  eye  the  poor  African 
(ve  and  his  American  master. 

It  was  urged  that,  by  this  system,  we  were 
ring  the  general  government  full  and  absolute 
wer  to  regulate  commerce,  under  which  gen- 
d  power  it  would  have  a  right  to  restrain,  or 
ally  prohibit,  the  slave  trade ;  it  must,  there- 
e,  appear  to  the  world  absurd  and  disgrace- 
,  to  the  last  degree,  that  we  should  except 
m  the  exercise  of  that  power  the  only  branch 
commerce  which  is  ui^justiflable  in  its  na- 
e,  and  contrary  to  the  rights  of  mankind — 


that,  on  the  contrary,  we  ought  rather  to  pro- 
hibit expressly,  in  our  Constitution,  the  furtlier 
importation  of  slaves;  and  to  authorize  the 
general  government,  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
such  regulations  as  should  be  thought  most  ad- 
vantageous for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  which  are 
already  in  the  States — ^that  slavery  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  genius  of  republicanism,  and  has 
a  tendency  to  destroy  those  principles  on  which 
it  is  supported,  as  it  lessens  the  sense  of  the 
equal  rights  of  mankind,  and  habituates  us  to 
tyranny  and  oppression.  It  was  further  urged 
that,  by  this  system  of  government,  every  State 
is  to  be  protected  both  from  foreign  invasion 
and  from  domestic  insurrections ;  that,  from  this 
consideration,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  it 
should  have  a  power  to  restrain  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  since,  in  proportion  as  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  was  increased  in  any  State,  in  the 
same  proportion  the  State  is  we^dcened  and  ex- 
posed to  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  insur- 
rection, and  by  so  much  less  will  it  be  able  to 
protect  itself  against  either;  and,  therefore, 
will,  by  so  much  the  more,  want  aid  from,  and 
be  a  burden,  to,  the  Union.  It  was  further  said, 
that  as,  in  this  system,  we  were  giving  the  gen- 
eral government  a  power,  under  the  idea  of  na- 
tional character  or  national  interest,  to  regulate 
even  our  weights  and  measures,  and  have  pro- 
hibited all  possibility  of  emitting  paper  money, 
and  passing  insolvent  laws,  &c.,  it  must  appear 
still  more  extraordinary,  that  we  should  pro- 
hibit the  government  from  interfering  with  the 
slave  trade,  than  which  nothing  could  so  mate- 
rially affect  both  our  national  honor  and  inter- 
est. These  reasons  influenced  me,  both  on  the 
committee  and  in  conventitm,  most  decidedly 
to  oppose  and  vote  against  the  clause,  as  it  |jow 
makes  a  part  of  the  system. 

You  will  perceive,  sir,  not  only  that  the  gen- 
eral government  is  prohibited  from  interfering 
in  the  slave  trade  before  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ei^ht,  but  that  there  is  no  provision 
in  the  Constitution  that  it  shall  afterwards  be 
prohibited,  nor  any  security  that  such  prohibi- 
tion will  ever  take  place ;  and  I  think  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  importation 
of  slaves  is  permitted  until  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eight,  it  will  not  be  prohibited 
afterwards.  At  this  time  we  do  not  generally 
hold  this  commerce  in  so  great  abhorrence  as 
we  have  done.  When  our  liberties  were  at 
stake,  we  warmly  felt  for  the  common  rights  of 
men.  The  danger  being  thought  to  be  past 
which  threatened  ourselves,  we  are  daily  grow- 
ing more  insensible  to  those  rights.  In  those 
States  which  have  restrained  or  prohibited  the 
importation  of  slaves,  it  is  only  done  by  legis- 
lative acts,  which  may  be  repealed.  When 
those  States  find  that  they  must,  in  their  na- 
tional character  and  connection,  suffer  in  the 
disgrace,  and  share  in  the  inconveniences,  at- 
tendant upon  that  detestable  and  iniquitous 
traffic,  they  may  be  desirous,  also,  to  share  in 
the  benefits  arising  from  it ;  and  the  odium  at- 
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tending  it  will  be  greatly  effaced  by  the  sanc- 
tion which  is  given  to  it  in  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

By  tlie  next  paragraph,  the  general  govern- 
ment is  to  Iiave  a  power  of  Bnspending  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  in- 
vasion. 

As  the  State  governments  have  a  power  of 
suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act  in  those  cases, 
it  was  said  there  could  be  no  reason  for  giving 
such  a  power  to  the  general  govemnicnt,  since, 
whenever  the  State  which  is  invaded,  or  in 
which  an  insurrection  takes  place,  finds  its 
safety  recjuires  it,  it  will  make  use  of  that 
power ;  and  it  was  urged  that,  if  wo  gave  this 
power  to  the  general  government,  it  would  bo 
an  engine  of  oppression  in  its  hands,  since, 
whenever  a  State  should  oppose  its  views,  h(»w- 
ever  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional,  and  refuse 
submission  to  them,  the  general  government 
may  declare  it  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  suspend- 
ing the  habeas  corpus  act,  may  seize  upon  the 
persons  of  those  advocates  of  freedom  wlio  have 
had  virtue  and  resolution  enough  to  excite  the 
opposition,  and  may  imprison  them  during  its 
pleasure  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  Union,  so 
that  a  citizen  of  Georgia  might  bo  Ba«<tiled  in 
the  farthest  part  of  New  Hampshire,  or  a  citi- 
zen of  New  Hampshire  in  the  farthest  extreme 
to  the  South,— cut  off  from  their  family,  their 
friends,  and  their  every  connection.  *  These 
considerations  induced  me,  sir,  to  give  my  neg- 
ative also  to  this  clause. 

In  this  same  section,  there  is  a  provision  that 
no  preference  shall  bo  given  to  the  ports  of  one 
State  over  another,  and  that  vessels  bound  to 
or  from  one  State  sliall  not  be  obliged  to  enter, 
(;lear,  i)r  pay  duties,  in  another.  This  provis- 
ion, ha  Well  as  that  which  relates  to  tlie  uni- 
formity of  impost  duties  and  excises,  was  in- 
troduced, sir,  by  the  delegation  of  this  State. 
AVithout  such  a  provision,  it  would  have  been 
in  the  power  of  the  genend  government  to  com- 
pel all  ships  sailing  into  or  out  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, to  ck-ar  and  enter  at  Norfolk,  or  some 
port  in  \'ii\i:inia — a  rejrulation  which  would  bo 
extremely  injurious  to  our  commerce,  but  which 
would,  it'  considered  merely  as  to  tlio  interest 
of  the  Union,  perhaps  not  he  thought  unrea^ion- 
able,  since  it  would  render  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  arising  from  commerce  more  certain 
and  less  exi)ensive. 

But,  eir,  as  the  system  is  now  reported,  the 
general  government  have  a  power  to  establish 
what  ports  they  please  in  each  State,  and  to 
iiscertain  at  what  ports  in  every  State  ships  shall 
clear  and  enter  in  such  State — a  power  which 
may  be  so  used  as  to  destroy  the  effect  of  that 
provision,  since  by  it  may  bo  established  a  port 
in  such  a  place  as  shidl  be  so  inconvenient  to  the 
States  as  to  render  it  more  eligible  for  their 
sliipping  to  clear  and  enter  in  anotlier  than  in 
their  own  States.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
general  government  should  determine  that  all 
ships  which  cleared  or  entered  in  Maryland, 
should  clear  and  enter  at  Georgetown,  on  the 


Potomac ;  it  would  oblige  all  the  duM  wludi 
sailed  from,  or  were  bound  to,  any  oUker  poii 
of  Maryland,  to  clear  or  enter  in  some  port  in 
Virginia  To  prevent  such  a  use  of  the  power 
which  the  general  government  now  has  of  lim- 
iting the  number  of  ports  in  a  State,  and  fixiig 
the  place  or  places  where  they  shall  be,  we  en- 
deavored to  obtain  a  provision,  that  the  genenl 
government  should  only,  in  the  first  instaaoe, 
have  authority  to  ascertain  the  nnmber  ci  pflili 
proper  to  be  established  in  each  State,  ud 
transmit  information  thereof  to  the  sevenl 
States,  the  legislatures  of  which,  respecdrelj, 
should  have  the  power  to  fix  the  places  when 
those  ports  should  be,  according  to  their  Idei 
of  what  would  be  most  advantageous  to  the 
commerce  of  their  State,  and  most  for  the  mm 
and  convenience  of  their  citizens ;  and  that  tin 
general  government  should  not  interfere  in  the 
establishment  of  the  places,  unless  the  legidi- 
ture  of  tlio  State  should  neglect  or  refuse  ac  to 
do ;  but  wo  could  not  obtain  this  alteration. 

i^y  the  tentli  section,  every  State  is  proline 
ited  from  emitting  bills  of  credit.  As  it  km 
reported  by  the  committee  of  detail,  the  Ststit 
were  only  prohibited  from  emitting  them  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress;  but  the  conven- 
tion was  so  smitten  with  the  paper-money  dxtad 
that  they  insisted  the  prohibition  shouid  be 
absolute.  It  was  my  opinion,  sir,  that  tiie 
States  ought  not  to  be  totally  deprived  of  the 
right  to  emit  bills  of  credit-,  and  that,  as  we  bad 
not  given  an  authority  to  the  general  govem- 
ment  for  that  purpose,  it  was  the  more  neoef- 
sary  to  retain  it  in  the  States.  I  considerad 
that  this  State,  and  some  others,  have  formeriy 
received  great  benefit  from  paper  emissions.  saH 
that,  if  public  and  i)rivato  credit  should  once 
m<jro  be  restored,  such  emissi(»ns  may  hereafter 
be  equally  advantageous;  and  further,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  that  events  may  not  take 
place  which  shall  render  paper  money  of  also- 
lute  necessity ;  and  it  was  my  opinion,  if  this 
power  was  not  to  be  exercised  by  a  St'ite  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  general  government, 
it  ought  to  bo  satisfactory  even  to  those  who 
were  the  most  haunted  by  the  apprehensions 
of  paper  money.  I,  therefore,  thought  it  my 
duty  to  vote  against  this  j)art  of  the  system. 

The  same  section  also  puts  it  out  of  ihe  powff 
of  the  States  to  make  any  thing  but  gi>M  end 
silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  or  to 
pass  any  law  impairing  tlie  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. 

1  considered,  sir,  that  there  might  bo  timw 
of  such  great  public  calamities  and  distress  and 
of  such  extreme  scarcity  of  spei^ie,  as  should  ren- 
der it  the  duty  of  a  government,  for  the  prrte^ 
vation  of  even  the  most  valuable  jmrt  of  its  ci^ 
izens,  in  some  measure  to  interfere  in  their 
favor,  by  passing  laws  totiilly  or  partially  slop- 
ping courts  of  justice ;  or  authorizing  the'dvbtor 
to  pay  by  instalmcnt«,  or  by  delivering  up  lis 
property  to  his  creditors  at  a  rea.>^>nable  and 
honest  valuation.  The  times  have  been  sncb 
as  to  render  regulations  of  this  kind  necessary 
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b  or  all  of  the  States  to  prevent  the 
'  creditor  and  the  moneyed  man  from 
iestrojing  the  poor,  though  indnstrioos 
Sach  times  may  again  arrive.  I  there- 
;ed  against  depriving  the  States  of  this 
-a  power  which  I  am  decided  thev  onght 
168,  but  which,  I  admit,  ought  only  to  be 
!d  on  very  important  and  urgent  occa- 
I  apprehend,  sir,  the  principfd  canse  of 
nt  among  the  people  at  large  is,  the 
and  private  debt  with  which  they  are 
ed,  and  which,  in  the  present  scarcity 
threatens  them  witli  destmction,  imless 
Q  obtain  so  much  indulgence,  in  point 
,  that,  by  industry  and  frugality,  they 
uTicate  themselves. 

government  proposal,  I  apprehend,  so 
a  removing,  will  greatly  increase  those 
nts,  since,  grasping  in  its  all-powerful 
e  citizens  of  the  respective  States,  it  will, 
imposition  of  the  variety  of  taxes,  im- 
amps,  excises,  and  other  duties,  squeeze 
lem  the  little  money  they  may  acquire, 
d  earnings  of  their  industry,  as  you 
squeeze  the  Juice  from  an  orange,  till 
tn>p  more  can  be  extracted ;  and  then 
)  upon  them  their  private  creditors,  to 
nercy  it  consigns  them,  by  whom  their 
r  is  to  be  seized  upon  and  sold,  in  this 
of  specie,  at  a  sheriff  ^s  gale,  where  noth- 
ready  cash  can  be  received,  for  a  tenth 
its  value,  and  themselves  and  their  fam- 
>e  consigned  to  indigence  and  distress, 
their  governments  having  a  power  to 
tm  a  moment's  indulgence,  however  ne- 
it  might  be,  and  however  desirous  to 
lem  aid. 

lis  same  section,  every  State  is  also  pro- 
from  laying  any  imposts,  or  duties,  on 
or  exp<jrt8,  without  the  permission  of 
jral  government.  It  was  urged  that,  as 
all  sources  of  taxation  were  given  to 
8,  it  would  be  but  reasonable  to  leave 
es  the  power  of  bringing  revenue  into 
sasuries  by  la^ng  a  duty  on  exporte,  if 
)uld  think  proper,  which  might  be  so 
not  to  injure  or  discorrsige  industry, 
.  might  be  productive  or  considerable 
;  also,  that  there  might  bo  cases  in 
t  would  be  proper,  for  the  purpose  of 
jing  manufactures,  to  lay  duties  to  pro- 
I  exportation  of  raw  materials,  and,  even 
ion  to  the  duties  laid  by  Congress  on 
for  the  sake  of  revenue,  to  lay  a  duty 
urage  the  importation  of  particular  ar- 
o  a  State,  or  to  enable  the  manufacturer 
supply  us  on  as  good  terms  as  they 
obtained  from  a  foreign  market.  How- 
3  most  we  could  obtain  was,  that  this 
iight  be  exercised  by  the  States  with, 
y  with,  the  consent  of  Congress,  and 
o  its  control ;  and  so  anxious  were  they 
on  every  shilling  of  our  money  for  the 
government,  that  they  insisted  even  the 
enue  that  might  thus  arise,  ^oidd  not 
opriated  to  the  use  of  the  respective 


States  where  it  was  collected,  but  should  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States;  and 
accordingly  it  is  so  determined. 

The  second  article  relates  to  the  Executive — 
his  mode  of  election,  his  powers,  and  the  length 
of  time  he  should  continue  in  office. 

On  these  subjects  there  was  a  great  diversity 
of  sentiment.  Many  of  the  members  were  de- 
sirous that  the  President  should  be  elected  for 
seven  years,  and  not  to  be  eligible  a  second 
time.  Others  proposed  that  he  should  not  be 
absolutely  ineligible,  but  that  he  should  not  be 
capable  of  being  chosen  a  second  time,  until  the 
expiration  of  a  certain  number  of  years.  The 
supporters  of  the  above  proposition  went  upon 
the  idea  that  the  best  security  for  liberty  was  a 
limited  duration,  and  a  rotation  of  office,  in  the 
chief  Executive  department. 

There  was  a  party  who  attempted  to  have 
the  Presiient  appointed  during  good  behavior, 
without  any  limitation  as  to  time ;  and,  not  be- 
ing able  to  succeed  in  that  attempt,  they  then 
endeavored  to  have  him  re-eligible  without  any 
restraint.  It  was  objected  that  the  choice  of  a 
President  to  continue  in  office  during  good  be- 
havior, would  at  once  be  rendering  onr  system 
an  elective  monarchy ;  and  that,  &  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  be  re-eligible  without  any  interval 
of  disqualification,  it  would  amount  nearly  to 
the  same  thing,  since,  from  the  powers  that  the 
President  is  to  enjoy,  and  the  interests  and  in- 
fluence with  which  they  will  be  attended,  he 
will  be  almost  absolutely  certain  of  being  re- 
elected from  time  to  time,  as  long  as  he  lives. 
As  the  propositions  were  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  the  President  was 
to  be  chosen  for  seven  years,  and  not  be  eligible 
at  any  timo  after.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
proposition  was  agreed  to  in  convention ;  and 
so  it  was  reported  by  the  committee  of  detail, 
although  a  variety  of  attempts  were  made  to 
alter  tliat  part  of  the  system  by  those  who  were 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  in  which  they  repeatedly 
failed ;  but,  sir,  by  never  losing  sight  of  their 
object,  and  choosing  a  proper  time  for  their 
purpose,  they  succeeded,  at  length,  in  obtaining 
the  alteration,  which  was  not  made  until  within 
the  last  twelve  days  before  the  convention  ad- 
journed. 

As  these  propositions  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  the  President 
was  to  bo  appointed  by  the  national  legislature ; 
and,  as  it  was  reported  by  the  committee  of 
detail,  the  choice  was  to  be  made  by  ballot,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  States  should  have  an 
equal  voice  in  the  appointment  of  this  officer, 
as  they,  of  right,  ought  to  have ;  but  those  who 
wished,  as  far  as  possible,  to  establish  a  national 
instead  of  a  federal  government,  made  repeated 
attempts  to  have  the  President  chosen  by  the 
people  at  large.  On  this  the  sense  of  tlie  con- 
vention was  taken,  I  think,  not  less  than  three 
times  while  I  was  there,  and  as  often  rejected; 
but  withm  the  last  fortnight  of  their  session, 
they  obtained  the  alteration  in  the  manner  it 
now  stands,  by  which  the  large  States  have  a 
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very  andue  influenco  in  the  appointment  of  the 
President.  There  is  no  case  where  the  States 
will  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
the  President,  except  where  two  persons  shall 
have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  and  those  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  electors, — a  case 
very  unlikelj'  to  happen, — or  where  no  person 
has  the  majority  of  the  votes.  In  these  in- 
stances, the  House  of  Representatives  are  to 
choose  by  ballot,  each  State  having  an  equal 
voice;  but  they  are  confined,  in  the  last  in- 
stance, to  the  five  who  have  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes,  which  gives  the  largest  States  a 
very  unequal  chance  of  having  the  President 
chosen  under  their  nomination. 

As  to  the  Vice  President, — that  great  officer 
of  government,  who  is,  in  case  of  the  death, 
resignation,  removal,  or  inability,  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  supply  his  place,  and  be  vested  with 
his  powers,  and  who  is  officially  to  be  President 
of  the  Senate, — there  is  no  j)rovision  by  which 
a  migority  of  the  voices  of  the  electors  are  ne- 
cessary to  his  appointment ;  but  after  it  is  de- 
cided who  is  chosen  President,  that  i)erson  who 
has  the  next  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  is 
declared  to  be  legally  elected  to  the  Vice  l^resi- 
dency ;  so  that,  by  this  system,  it  is  very  possi- 
ble, and  not  improbable,  that  he  might  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  electors  of  a  single  large  State ; 
and  a  very  undue  influeuce  in  the  Senate  is 
given  to  that  State  of  which  the  Vice  President 
is  a  citizen,  since,  in  every  question  where  the 
Senate  is  divided  that  State  will  have  two 
votes — ^the  President  having,  on  those  occasions, 
a  casting  voice.  Every  part  of  the  system 
which  relates  to  the  Vice  President,  as  well  as 
the  present  mode  of  electing  the  President,  was 
introduced  and  agreed  upon  after  I  left  Phila- 
delphia. 

Objections  were  made  to  that  i)art  of  this 
article  by  which  the  President  is  appointed 
coniniander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  sev- 
eral States;  and  it  was  wished  to  be  so  far  re- 
strained, that  he  should  not  command  in  per- 
son; but  this  could  not  be  obtained.  The 
power  given  to  the  President  of  granting  re- 
prieves and  pardons  was  iilso  thoujrht  extremely 
dangerous,  and  as  such  oi)posed.  The  President 
thereby  has  the  power  of  pardoning  tliose  who 
are  guilty  of  treason,  as  well  as  of  other  offen- 
ces. It  was  said  that  no  treason  was  so  likely 
to  take  place  ils  that  in  which  the  President 
himself  might  be  engaged — the  attempt  to  as- 
sume to  himself  powers  not  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  establish  himself  in  regal  autho- 
rity;  in  which  attempt  a  provision  is  made  for 
liim  to  secure  from  punishment  the  creatures  of 
his  ambition,  the  associates  and  abettors  of  his 
treasonable  practices,  by  granting  them  pardons, 
should  they  be  defeated  in  their  attempts  to 
subvert  the  Constitution. 

To  that  part  of  this  article,  also,  which  gives 
the  President  a  right  to  nominate,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  ap])oint  all  the  officers, 
civil  and  military,  of  the  United  States,  there 


was  considerable  opposition.  It  was  eaid  tbit 
the  person  who  nominates  will  always  in  reality 
appoint,  and  that  this  was  giving  the  Pk'endeDt 
a  power  and  influence  which,  together  with  the 
other  powers  bestowed  upon  him,  would  plioe 
him  above  all  restraint  or  controL  In  fine,  h 
was  urged  that  the  President,  as  here  consti- 
tuted, was  a  king  in  every  thing  but  the  nams; 
that  though  he  was  to  be  chosen  for  a  limited 
time,  yet,  at  the  expiration  of  Uiat  time,  if  he 
is  not  re-elected,  it  will  depend  entirely  npoa 
his  own  moderation  whether  he  wUl  reagn  uit 
authority  with  which  he  has  once  been  inveited 
— that,  from  his  having  the  appointment  of  afl 
the  variety  of  officers  in  every  part  of  the  dfil 
department  for  the  Union,  who  will  be  very 
numerous  in  themselves  and  their  connectioii^ 
relations,  friends,  and  dependants,  he  will  have 
a  formidable  host  devoted  to  his  interest,  and 
ready  to  support  his  ami  itions  view»— that  the 
army  and  navy,  which  may  be  increased  with- 
out restraint  as  to  numbers;  the  oflSoers  d 
which,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.,  are  iB 
to  bo  appointed  by  him,  and  dependent  on  hie 
will  and  pleasure,  and  comnuinaed  by  him  ia 
person,  will,  of  course,  be  suhservi^at  to  hie 
wislies,  and  ready  to  execute  his  commands;  ia 
addition  to  whidi,  the  militia  are  also  entir^ 
subjected  to  his  orders:  that  these  drcnmstanoei^ 
combined  together,  will  enable  him,  when  he 
pleases,  to  become  a  king  in  name  as  w^  at  in 
substance,  and  establish  himself  in  office  not 
only  for  his  own  life,  but  even,  if  he  choosee,  to 
have  that  authority  perpetuated  to  his  family. 

It  was  further  observed,  that  the  only  appeer^ 
ance  of  responsibility  in  the  President,  whidk 
the  system  holds  up  to  our  view,  is  the  provis- 
ion for  impeachment ;  but  that,  when  we  nrflcct 
that  he  cannot  be  impeached  but  by  the  lloiue 
of  Delegates,  and  that  the  members  of  ihii 
House  are  rendered  de])endeut  upon,  and  undolr 
under  the  influenco  of,  the  President,  by  being 
api)ointable  to  offices  of  which  Ije  has  the  suit 
nomination,  so  that,  without  his  favor  and  ap- 
probation, they  cannot  obtain  tliem,  there  ii 
little  reasim  to  believe  that  a  miyority  will  ever 
concur  in  impeaching  tlie  President,  let  his  cuo- 
duct  be  ever  so  reprehensible ;  esiJeciaUj,  too, 
as  the  final  event  of  that  impeaclimeut  will  de- 
pend upon  a  different  body,  and  the  membert 
of  the  llouse  of  Delegates  will  be  certain,  sbonld 
the  decision  be  ulthnately  in  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  become  thereby  the  objects  of  hi*  dis- 
pleasure, and  to  bar  to  themselves  every  avenoe 
to  the  emoluments  of  government. 

Should  he,  contrary  to  probal>ility,  be  im- 
peached, he  is  afterwards  to  bo  tried  and  ad* 
judged  by  the  Senate,  and  without  the  conc1l^ 
rence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  who  shiB 
be  present,  ho  cannot  be  convicted.  This  Sea- 
ate  being  constituted  a  privy  council  to  the 
l^ei^ident,  it  is  probable  many  of  its  leading  and 
influential  meml)ers  may  have  advised  or  cuo- 
curred  in  the  very  measures  for  which  he  nay 
be  impeached.  The  members  of  the  Senate 
also,  are,  by  the  system,  placed  as  unduly  undtf 
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the  ioflaence  o^  and  dependent  upon,  the  Pres- 
ident; as  the  members  of  the  other  branch,  since 
^7  also  are  appointable  to  offices,  and  cannot 
obwn  them  but  through  the  &yor  of  the  Presi- 
tet 

nere  wQl  be  great,  important,  and  valuable 
lAees  under  this  government,  should  it  take 
fiioa  iiK»re  than  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  hold 
oit  ttie  expectation  of  one  of  them  to  each  of 
tta  Senators.  Under  these  circumstances,  will 
mj  person  conceive  it  to  be  difficult  for  the 
Pkvadent  always  to  secure  to  himself  more  than 
one-third  of  that  body?  Or  can  it  reasonably 
le  believed  that  a  criminal  will  be  convicted, 
ito  is  constitutionally  empowered  to  bribe  his 
jidges,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  is  to  preside,  on 
me  occasions,  the  chief  Justice — which  offi- 
eer,  in  his  original  appointment,  must  be  nomi- 
Mtod  by  the  President,  and  will,  therefore, 
jnfmhty^  be  aopointedj  not  so  much  for  his 
eamence  in  legal  knowledge  and  for  his  integrity, 
ai  from  favoritism  and  influence ;  since  the  Pre- 
sent, knowing  that,  in  case  of  impeachment, 
file  cluef  justice  is  to  preside  at  his  trial,  will 
Mtorally  wish  to  fill  that  office  with  a  person 
cf  whose  voice  and  influence  he  shall  consider 
Umself  secure.  These  are  reasons  to  induce  a 
tefief  that  there  will  be  but  little  probability  of 
tin  President  ever  being  either  impeached  or 
eenyictod.  But  it  was  also  urged  that,  vested 
vith  the  powers  which  the  system  gives  him, 
nd  with  the  influence  attendant  upon  those 
powers,  to  him  it  would  be  of  httle  consequence 
whether  he  was  impeached  or  convicted,  since  ho 
wiQ  be  able  to  set  both  at  defiance.  These 
eoottderations  occasioned  a  part  of  the  conven- 
tion to  give  a  negative  to  this  part  of  the  sys- 
tem establishing  the  Executive  as  it  is  now  of- 
ftnd  for  our  acceptance. 

By  the  third  article,  the  judicial  power  of  the 
^md  States  is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court, 
wdin  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may, 
from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.    These 
eoorta,  and  these  only,  w^ill  have  a  right  to  de- 
^  upon  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
JQestions  arising  upon  their  construction,  and 
in  a  judicial  manner  to  carry  those  laws  into 
ttecntion;  to  which  the  courts,  both  superior 
•nd  inferior,  of  the  respective  States,  and  their 
Jodges  and  other  magistrates,  are  rendered  in- 
oompetent    To  the  courts  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment are  also  confined  all  cases,  in  law  or 
equity,  arising  under  the  proposed  Constitution 
md  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
Dhited  States — all  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
Hher  public  ministers,  and  consuls — all  cases 
if  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction — all  con- 
roversies  to  which  the  United  States  are  a 
•rty — ^all  controversies  between  two  or  more 
states;   between  citizens  of  the  same  State, 
laiming  lands  under  grants  ef  different  States : 
nd  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
nd  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  subjects.  Whether 
berefore,  any  laws  or  regulations  of  the  Con- 
reaa,  any  acts  of  its  President  or  other  officers, 
le  contrary  to^  or  not  warranted  by,  the  Con- 


stitution, rests  only  with  the  judges,  who  are 
appointed  by  Congress,  to  determine ;  by  whose 
determinations  every  State  must  be  bound. 
Should  any  question  arise  between  a  foreign 
consul  and  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  however  remote  from  the  seat  of  empire, 
it  is  to  be  heard  before  the  judiciary  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  and,  in  the  fibrst  instance  to  be 
heard  in  the  Supreme  Court,  however  incon- 
venient to  the  parties,  and  however  trifling  the 
subject  of  dispute. 

Should  the  mariners  of  an  American  or  for- 
eign vessel,  while  in  any  American  port,  have 
occasion  to  sue  for  their  wages,  or  in  any  other 
instance  a  controversy  belonging  to  the  admi- 
ralty jurisdiction  should  take  place  between 
them  and  their  masters  or  owners,  it  is  in  the 
courts  of  the  general  government  the  suit  must 
be  instituted ;  and  either  party  may  carry  it  by 
appeal  to  its  supreme  court ;  the  iiyury  to  com- 
merce and  the  oppression  to  individuals  which 
may  thence  arise,  need  not  be  enlarged  upon. 
Should  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  or 
any  other  of  the  United  States  be  indebted  to, 
or  have  debts  due  from,  a  citizen  of  this  State, 
or  any  other  claim  be  subsisting  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  in  consequence  of  commercial  or  oth- 
er transactions,  it  is  only  in  the  courts  of  Con- 
gress that  either  can  apply  for  redress.  The 
case  is  the  same  should  any  claim  subsist  be- 
tween citizens  of  this  State  and  foreigners,  mer- 
chants, mariners,  and  others,  whether  of  a  com- 
mercial or  of  any  other  nature,  they  must  be 
prosecuted  in  the  same  courts;  and  though  in 
tlie  first  instance  they  may  be  brought  in  the 
inferior,  yet  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  su- 
preme judiciary,  even  from  the  remotest  State 
in  the  Union. 

The  inquiry  concerning,  and  trial  of  every 
offence  against,  and  breach  of  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress, are  also  confined  to  its  courts ;  the  same 
courts  also  have  the  sole  right  to  inquire  con- 
cerning and  try  every  offence,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  committed  by  the  citizens  of  any 
other  State,  or  of  a  foreign  nation,  against  the 
laws  of  this  State  within  its  territory — and  in 
all  these  cases  the  decision  mav  be  ultimately 
brought  before  the  supreme  tribunal,  since  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  extends  to  criminal  as 
well  OS  to  civil  cases. 

And  in  all  those  cases  where  the  general 
government  has  jurisdiction  in  civil  questions, 
the  proposed  constitution  not  only  makes  no 
provision  for  the  trial  bv  jury  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  by  its  appellate  jurisdiction  abso- 
lutely takes  away  that  inestimable  privilege, 
since  it  expressly  declares  the  supreme  court 
shall  liave  appellant  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law 
and  fact.  Should  therefore  a  jury  be  adopted 
in  the  inferior  court,  it  would  only  be  a  need- 
less expense,  since  on  an  appeal  the  determina- 
tion of  that  jury,  even  on  questions  of  fact, 
however  honest  and  upright,  is  to  be  of  no  pos- 
sible effect — the  supreme  court  is  to  take  up  all 
questions  of  fact — to  examine  the  evidence  rela- 
tive thereto — to  decide  upon  them  in  the  same 
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and  there  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  to  be  of  no 
effect,  but  the  judges  of  tliis  court  are  to  decide 
upon  the  fact  as  well  as  the  law,  the  same  as 
in  civil  cases. 

Thus,  sir,  jurv  trials,  which  have  ever  been 
the  boast  of  tbe  Englisli  constitution,  which 
have  been  by  our  several  State  Constitutions 
BO  cautiously  secured  to  us— jury  trials  which 
have  so  loiif  been  considered  the  surest  barrier 
against  arl^itrary  power,  and  the  palladium  of 
liberty — ^>vith  the  loss  of  which  the  loss  of  our 
freedom  may  be  dated,  are  taken  away  by  the 
proposed  form  of  government,  not  only  in  a 
great  variety  of  questions  between  individual 
and  individual,  but  in  every  case  whether  civil 
or  criminal,  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  tlie  execution  of  those  laws.  It 
is  taken  away  in  those  very  cases  where  of  all 
otliers  it  is  most  essential  for  our  libertv,  to 
have  it  sacredly  guarded  and  preserved,  in  every 
case,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  between  gov- 
ernment and  its  officers  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  subject  or  citizen  on  the  other.  Nor  was 
this  the  effect  of  inattention,  nor  did  it  arise 
from  any  real  difficulty  in  establishing  and  se- 
curing jury  trials  by  the  proposed  constitution, 
if  the  convention  had  wished  so  to  do ;  but  the 
same  reason  influenced  here  as  in  the  case  of 
the  esUiblishment  of  the  inferior  courts ;  as  they 
could  not  trust  St^ito  judges,  so  would  they  not 
confide  in  State  juries.  They  alleged  that  the 
general  government  and  the  State  governments 
would  always  be  at  variance ;  that  the  citizens 
of  the  different  States  would  enter  into  the 
views  and  interests  of  their  respec^tive  States, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  trusted  in  deter- 
mining causes  in  which  the  general  government 
was  any  way  interested,  without  giving  the 
general  government  an  opportunity,  if  it  disap- 
proved the  verdict  of  the  jury,  to  ajipeal,  and  to 
have  the  facts  examined  into  again  and  decided 
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to  procure  before  that  coi] 
the  evidence  necessary  to 
which  even  if  ultimately 
attended  with  a  loss  of  tim 
ness,  and  an  expense  whicb 
the  original  grievance,  and 
derate  circumstances  woul<j 

By  the  third  section  of  t 
clared,  that  treason  agains 
shall  consist  in  levying  wai 
adliering  to  their  enemies 
comfort. 

By  the  principles  of  the  . 
arbitrary  power  may,  and 
even  by  arms  if  necessary, 
when  it  shall  be  the  duty  o 
preserve  itself  from  the  op] 
ral  government,  to  have  rec 
in  which  case  the  i)n)poscd 
declares,  that  the  State  ai 
citizens  who  act  under  its  j 
of  a  direct  act  of  treasoi 
pnnision  the  diflferent  Stat 
that  tliey  must  tamely  an< 
despotism,  or  their  citizen; 
the  hazard  of  the  halter  if  u 
ducing  the  citizens  of  the  S 
arms,  to  a  situation  in  wbi* 
posed  to  punishment,  let  tl 
since  if  they  obey  the  autl 
government^  tlie'y  will  be 
against  the  United  States 
general  government  they  'w 
son  against  their  own  State 

To  save  the  citizens  of  tl 
from  this  disagreeable  dih 
them  from  being  punisliabl 
United  States,  when  acting 
ence  to  the  authority  of 
wished  to  have  obtained  a 
the  third  section  of  this  n 
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nwh  opposed  to  the  great  object  of  many  of 
M  leading  members  of  the  convention,  which 
ai  by  a^  means  to  leave  the  States,  at  the 
mj  of  the  general  government,  since  thej 
nla  not  sncc^  in  their  immediate  and  entire 


37  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article,  no 
NT  l^te  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
nMictlon  of  any  other  State,  without  the 
weot  of  the  legislature  of  such  State. 
Tbere  are  a  number  of  States  which  are  so 
Romstanced,  with  respect  to  themselves  and 
» the  other  States,  that  every  principle  of  1  us- 
ee and  sound  policy  requires  their  dismember- 
Miftor  division  into  smaller  States.  Massa- 
hoeetts  is  divided  into  two  districts,  totally 
ymted  from  each  other  by  the  State  of  New 
limpshire,  on  the  north-east  side  of  which  lies 
M  province  of  Maine  and  Sagadohock,  more 
iteosive  in  point  of  territory,  but  less  popu- 
01  than  old  Massachusetts,  which  lies  on  the 
ther  ride  of  New  Hampshire.  No  person  can 
Hthbeye  on  the  map  of  that  State  but  he 
inrtin  a  moment  admit,  that  every  argument 
nwn  from  convenience,  interest,  and  Justice, 
iqwKB  that  the  provinces  of  Maine  and  Sagado- 
A  should  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  and 
tA  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  remain 
Donected  with  old  Massachusetts  under  all  the 
conveniences  of  their  situation. 
The  State  of  Georgia  is  larger  in  extent  than 
M  whole  island  of  Great  Britain,  extending 
tm  its  sea  coast  to  the  Mississippi,  a  distance 
f  eight  hundred  miles  or  more ;  its  breadth  for 
lemott  part,  about  three  hundred  miles.  The 
tatee  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  in  the 
B&e  manner  reach  from  the  sea  coast  to  the 
SasisrippL 

The  hardship,  the  inconvenience,  and  the  in- 
utiee  of  compelling  the  inhabitants  of  those 
tites  who  may  dwell  on  the  western  side  of 
le  mountains,  and  along  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
ppi  rivers  to  remain  connected  with  the  in- 
ilstints  of  those  States  respectively,  on  the 
tlintic  side  of  the  mountains,  and  subject  to 
e  flame  State  governments,  would  be  such,  as 
wld,  in  my  opinion,  justify  even  recourse  to 
OS,  to  free  themselves  from,  and  to  sliake  off 
kpnominious  a  yoke. 

rbis  representation  was  made  in  convention, 
i  it  was  farther  urged,  that  the  territory  of 
ee  States  was  too  large,  and  that  the  in- 
>itants  thereof  would  be  too  much  di«con- 
;ted  for  a  republican  government  to  extend 
^em  its  benetits,  which  is  only  suited  to  a 
ill  and  compact  territory.  That  a  regard 
>  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Union, 
^t  to  excite  a  desire  that  those  States  should 
ome  in  time  divided  into  separate  States, 
se  when  their  population  should  become  pro- 
tioned  in  degree  to  their  territory,  they 
old  from  their  strength  and  power  become 
kgerous  members  of  a  federal  government. 
iras  further  said,  that  if  the  general  govem- 
Qt  was  not  by  its  constitution  to  interfere, 
inconvenience  would  soon  remedy  itself, 


for  that  as  the  population  increased  in  those 
States,  their  legislatures  would  be  obliged  to 
consent  to  the  erection  of  new  States  to  avoid 
the  evils  of  a  civil  war;  but  as  by  the  proposed 
constitution  the  general  government  is  obliged 
to  protect  each  State  against  domestic  violence, 
and  consequently  will  be  obliged  to  assist  in 
suppressing  such  commotions  and  insurrections 
as  may  take  place  from  the  struggle  to  have 
new  States  erected,  the  general  government 
ought  to  have  a  power  to  decide  upon  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  establishing  or  erecting 
a  new  State,  even  without  the  approbation  of 
the  legislature  of  such  States,  within  whose 
jurisdiction  the  new  State  should  be  erected, 
and  for  this  purpose  I  submitted  to  the  conven- 
tion the  following  proposition :  "  That  on  the 
application  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  district  of 
territory  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  States, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States,  if  they  shall  under  aU  circum- 
stances think  it  reasonable,  to  erect  the  same 
into  a  new  State,  and  admit  it  into  the  Union 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  of  which  the 
said  district  may  be  a  part."  And  it  was  said, 
that  we  surely  might  trust  the  general  govern- 
ment with  this  power  with  more  propriety  than 
with  many  others  with  which  they  were  pro- 
posed to  be  intrusted — and  that  as  the  general 
government  was  bound  to  suppress  all  insurrec- 
tions and  commotion^  which  might  arise  on  this 
subiect,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  gen- 
eral government  to  decide  upon  it,  and  not  in 
the  power  of  the  legislature  of  a  single  State, 
by  obstinately  and  unreasonably  opposing  the 
erection  of  a  new  State  to  prevent  its  taking 
effect,  and  thereby  extremely  to  oppress  that 
part  of  its  citizens,  which  live  remote  from, 
and  inconvenient  to  the  seat  of  its  government, 
and  even  to  involve  the  Union  in  war  to  sup- 
port its  injustice  and  oppression.  But,  upon 
the  vote  being  taken,  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
chusetts, were  in  the  negative.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, were  in  the  afl&rmative.  New  York  was 
absent. 

That  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
free  and  independent  States,  to  have  their  ter- 
ritory dismembered  without  their  consent,  was 
the  principal  argument  used  by  the  opponents 
of  this  proiK)sition.  The  truth  of  the  objection 
we  readily  admitted,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
sisted that  it  was  not  more  inconsistent  with 
the  rights  of  free  and  independent  States  than 
that  ine<juality  of  suffrage  and  power  which  the 
larger  States  had  extorted  from  the  others ;  and 
tiiat  if  the  smaller  States  yielded  up  their  rights 
in  that  instance,  they  were  entitied  to  demand 
from  the  States  of  extensive  territory  a  surren- 
der of  their  rights  in  this  instance ;  and  in  a 
particular  manner,  as  it  was  equally  necessary 
lor  the  true  interest  and  happiness  of  the  citi-\ 
zens  of  their  own  States,  as  of  the  Union. 
But,  sir,  although  when  the  large  States  de- 
manded undue  and  improper  sacrifioes  to  be 
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made  to  their  pride  and  ambition,  tliey  treated 
the  rights  of  free  States  with  more  contempt 
than  ever  a  British  parliament  treated  the  rights 
of  her  colonial  establishment;  yet  when  a 
reasonable  and  necessary  sacrifice  was  asked 
from  them,  they  spurned  the  idea  with  in- 
effable disdain.  They  then  perfectly  under- 
stood the  full  value  and  the  sacred  obligation 
of  State  rights,  and  at  tlie  least  attempt  to  in- 
fringe them  where  they  were  concerned,  they 
were  tremblingly  alive  and  agonized  at  every 
pore. 

When  we  reflect  how  obstinately  those  States 
contended  for  that  unjust  superiority  of  power 
in  the  government^  which  they  have  in  part  ob- 
tained, and  for  the  establishment  of  this  supe- 
riority by  the  constitution — when  we  reflect 
that  they  appeared  willing  to  hazard  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Union  rather  than  not  to  succeed  in 
their  unjust  attempt — that  should  their  legisla- 
tures consent  to  the  erection  of  new  States 
w^ithin  their  jurisdiction,  it  would  be  an  imme- 
diate sacrifice  of  that  power,  to  obtain  which 
they  appeared  disposed  to  sacrifice  every  other 
consideration.  When  we  further  reflect  that 
they  now  have  a  motive  for  desiring  to  preserve 
their  territory  entire  and  unbroken,  which  they 
never  had  before — ^the  gratification  of  their  am- 
bition in  possessing  and  exercising  superior 
power  over  their  sister  States — and  that  this 
constitution  is  to  give  them  the  means  to  effect 
this  desire  of  which  they  were  formerly  desti- 
tute— the  whole  force  of  the  United  States 
pledged  to  them  for  restraining  intestine  com- 
motions, and  preserving  to  them  the  obedience 
and  subjection  of  their  citizens,  even  in  the  ex- 
tremest  part  of  their  territory:  I  say,  sir,  when 
we  consider  these  things,  it  would  he  too  ab- 
surd and  improbable  to  deserve  a  serious  an- 
swer, should  any  person  suggest  that  these 
States  mean  ever  to  give  their  c(msent  to  the 
erection  of  new  States  within  their  territory : 
some  of  them,  it  is  true,  have  Wen  for  some 
time  past,  amusing  their  inhabitants  in  those 
districts  tliat  wished  to  bo  erected  into  new 
States,  but  should  this  constitution  be  adopted 
anned  with  a  sword  and  halter,  to  compel  their 
obedience  and  subjection,  they  will  no  longer 
act  with  indecision ;  and  the  State  of  Maryland 
may,  and  j)rol)ably  will  be  called  upon  to  jissist 
with  her  wealth  and  her  blood  in  subduing  the 
inhabitants  of  Franklin,  Kentucky,  Vermont, 
and  the  j)rovin('es  of  Maine,  and  Sagadohock, 
in  comj)eHing  them  to  cimtinue  in  subjection  to 
the  States  which  respectively  claim  jurisdiction 
over  them. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  at  the  same  time,  that 
a  great  jiart  of  the  territory  of  these  large 
and  extensive  States,  which  they  now  hold  in 
jxissession,  antfover  which  they  now  claim  and 
exercise  jurisdiction,  were  crown  lands,  unlo- 
cated  and  unsettU-d  when  the  American  revolu- 
tion took  place — lands  which  were  acquired  by 
the  common  blood  and  treasure,  and  which 
ought  to  have  been  the  common  stock,  and  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  Union.    Let  it  be 


remembered  that  the  State  of  Maryland  wis  » 
deeply  sensible  of  the  iigastice  that  these  liodi 
should  be  held  by  particnlar  States  for  tfadr 
own  emolument,  even  at  a  time  when  no  npe- 
riority  of  authority  or  power  was  annexed  to 
extensive  territory,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  lite 
war  and  all  the  dangers  which  threatened  ukit 
withheld  for  a  long  time  its  assent  to  the  iiii- 
cles  of  confederation  for  that  reason,  and  wbea 
it  ratified  those  articles  it  entered  a  solemn  pro- 
test against  what  it  considered  so  flagrant  m- 
justice:  but,  sir,  the  qnestion  is  not  now 
whether  those  States  shall  hold  that  territoiy 
unjustly  to  themselves,  but  whether  by  that  act 
of  injustice  they  shall  have  snperiority  of  power 
and  influence  over  the  other  States,  and  have  t 
constitutional  right  to  domineer  and  lord  it 
over  them — nay,  more,  whether  we  will  agree 
to  a  form  of  government,  by  which  we  pledge 
to  those  States  the  whole  force  of  the  Union  to 
preserve  to  them  their  extensive  territory  entire 
and  unbroken,  and  with  our  blood  and  weilth 
to  assist  them,  whenever  they  please  to  demind 
it,  to  preserve  the  inhabitants  thereof  under 
their  subjection,  for  the  purpose  of  incressiDg 
their  superiority  over  ns— of  gratifying  their 
unjust  ambition — in  a  word,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  ourselves  masters,  and  of  riveting  oar 
cliainsi 

Tlie  part  of  the  system,  which  provides  thit 
no  religions  test  shall  ever  be  required  se  t 
oualification  to  any  ofi3ce  or  public  tmst  under 
the  United  States,  was  adopted  by  a  great  mar 
jority  of  the  convention,  and  withoat  much  de- 
bate— ^liowever,  there  were  some  membot  to 
unfashionable  as  to  think  that  a  belief  of  the 
existence  of  a  Deity,  and  of  a  state  of  futare 
rewards  and  punishments  would  be  Fome  seco- 
rity  for  the  good  conduct  of  our  rulers,  and  that 
in  a  Christian  countrv  it  wouhl  bo  at  leart  de- 
cent  to  hold  out  s<^nie  distinction  l)etween  t!»« 
l)rofessoi*3  of  Christianity,  and  downright  infi- 
delity or  paganism. 

The  seventh  article  declares,  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  nine  States  shall  be  suflicient  for  the 
establishment  of  this  constitution,  between  the 
States  ratifying  the  same. 

It  was  attempted  to  obtain  a  resolve  that  if 
seven  States,  whose  votes  in  the  first  branch 
should  amount  to  a  majority  of  the  representa- 
tion in  that  branch,  concurred  in  the  adoption 
of  the  system,  it  should  be  sufficient,  and  thi* 
attempt  was  supported  on  the  ]>rinci]>le,  that  a 
majority  ought  to  govern  the  minority :  bat  to 
this  it  was  objected,  that  althougli  it  was  trae, 
after  a  constitution  and  form  of  government  i* 
agreed  on,  in  every  act  done  under  and  c<»d- 
sistent  with  that  constitution  and  form  of  pov- 
ernment,  the  act  of  tlie  mtyority,  unless  ^lthe^ 
wise  agreed  in  the  constitution,  should  bind  the 
minoritv,  vet  it  was  directlv  the   reverse  in 
originally  forming  a  constitution,  or  diwohing 
it — that  in  originally  forming  a  constitution,  it 
was    necessary  that    every  individual  j?h«»aU 
agree  to  it  to  become  bouml  therebv — and  thai 
when  once  adopted,  it  could  not  be  dissolved  hj 
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aoDsent,  nnlees  with  the  oonsent  of  every  indi- 
vidnil  w1k>  was  party  to  the  original  agree- 
MDt— that  in  forming  oar  original  federal 
IDTOrament,  every  memher  of  that  govem- 
mmtf  that  ia^  each  State,  expressly  consented  to 
i;  tibat  it  is  a  part  of  the  compact  made  and 
«rtved  into  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
ikf^n  ahonld  he  no  dis8olation  or  alteration  of 
that  federal  government  withont  the  consent 
flf  erery  State,  the  memhers  o^  and  parties  to, 
tlie  original  compact ;  that  therefore  no  altera- 
tfon  oocdd  he  made  hy  the  consent  of  a  part  of 
Am  States,  or  by  the  consent  of  the  inhabit- 
tttiof  a  part  of  Uie  States,  which  conld  either 
vdMse  the  States  so  consenting,  from  the  obli- 
fitioa  they  are  nnder  to  the  other  States,  or 
wUeh  ooald  in  any  manner  become  obligatory 
■Km  those  States  that  should  not  ratify  such 
inrstioDs.  Satisfied  of  the  truth  of  these  posi- 
lioDi,  and  not  holding  onrselves  at  liberty  to 
violate  the  compact,  which  this  State  had 
nkmnly  entered  into  with  the  others,  by  alter- 
ing it  in  a  different  manner  from  that  which  by 
ne  same  compact  is  provided  and  stipulated,  a 
Bomber  of  the  members,  and  among  those  the 
delegation  of  this  State,  opposed  the  ratification 
af  this  system  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the 
naDimons  consent  and  agreement  of  all  the 
fltites. 

By  oar  original  articles  of  confederation  any 
alterations  proposed  are  in  the  first  place  to  be 
ippoTed  by  Congress.  Accordingly,  as  the 
nmations  were  originally  adopted  by  the  con- 
lotion,  and  as  they  were  reported  by  the  com- 
■i^  of  detail,  it  was  proposed  that  this  sys- 
tm  should  be  laid  before  Congress,  for  their 
IRHFobation;  but,  sir,  the  wann  advocates  of 
wis  system  fearing  it  would  not  meet  with  the 
^tprobation  of  Congress,  and  determined  even 


were  of  opinion,  that  as  the  form  of  govern- 
ment proposed  w&s,  if  adopted,  most  essentidly 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  this  State,  and  as 
our  constitution  had  pointed  out  a  mode  by 
which,  and  by  which  only,  alterations  were  to 
be  made  therein,  a  convention  of  the  people 
could  not  be  called  to  agree  to  and  ratify  the 
said  form  of  government  without  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  our  constitution,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  individual  in  this  State  to  protect  and 
support  In  this  opinion,  all  your  delegates 
who  were  attending  were  unanimous.  I,  sir, 
opposed  it  also  upon  a  more  extensive  ground, 
as  being  directly  contrary  to  the  mode  of  alter- 
ing our  federal  government  established  in  our 
original  compact ;  and ,  as  such,  being  a  direct 
violation  of  the  mutual  faith  plighted  by  Uie 
States  to  each  other,  I  gave  it  my  negative. 

I  was  of  opinion  that  the  States  considered 
as  States,  in  their  political  capacity,  are  the 
members  of  a  federal  government;  that  the 
States  in  their  political  capacity,  or  as  sover- 
eignties, are  entitled,  and  only  entitled  origi- 
nally to  agree  upon  the  form  of,  and  submit 
themselves  to,  a  federal  government,  and  after- 
wards by  mutual  consent  to  dissolve  or  alter  it : 
That  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  forma- 
tion, the  dissolution,  or  the  alteration  of  a  fed- 
eral government  over  States  equally  free,  sover- 
eign, and  independent,  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  States  in  their  sovereign  or  political  ca- 
pacity, in  tlie  same  manner  as  what  relates  to 
forming  alliances  or  treaties  of  peace,  amity,  or 
commerce,  and  that  the  people  at  large  in  their 
individual  capacity,  have  no  more  right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other :  That 
according  to  these  principles,  we  originally  act- 
ed in  forming  our  confederation;  it  was  the 
States  as  States,  by  their  representatives  in 


wingh  Congress  and  the  respective  State  legis-^lCongress,  that  formed  the  articles  of  coiifedera- 


latares  should  disapprove  the  same,  to  force  it 
^  them,  if  possible,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  people  at  large,  moved  to  strike  out 
the  words  "for  their  approbation,"  and  succeed- 
ed in  their  motion ;  to  which,  it  being  directly 
ioTJoIation  of  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  arti- 
^  of  confederation  for  the  alteration  of  our 
^B^eral  government,  a  part  of  the  convention, 
tod  myself  in  the  number,  thought  it  a  duty  to 
jive  a  decided  negative. 

Agreeably  to  the  articles  of  confederation,  en^ 
^fei  into  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  for 
be  observance  of  wliich  the  States  pledged 
Iiemselves  to  each  other,  and  called  upon  the 
npreme  Being  as  a  witness  and  avenger  be- 
reen  them,  no  alterations  are  to  be  made  in 
ose  articles,  unless  after  they  are  approved  by 
>Dgres8,  they  are  agreed  to,  and  ratified  by 
e  legislature  of  every  State ;  but  by  the  re- 
ive of  tlie  convention  this  constitution  is  not 
be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  respec- 
'e  States,  but  is  to  be  submitted  to  conven- 
•ns  chosen  by  the  people,  and  if  ratified  by 
em,  is  to  be  binding. 

This  resolve  was  opposed  among  others  by 
d  delegation  of  Maryland;    your  delegates 


tion ;  it  was  tlio  States  as  States,  by  their  leg- 
islatures, who  ratified  those  articles,  and  it  was 
there  established  and  provided,  that  the  States 
as  States,  that  is,  by  their  legislatures,  should 
agree  to  any  alterations  that  should  hereafter  be 
proi>osed  in  the  federal  government,  before  they 
should  be  binding — and  any  alterations  agreed 
to  in  any  other  manner  cannot  release  the  States 
from  the  obligation  they  are  under  to  each 
other  by  virtue  of  the  original  articles  of  confed- 
eration. The  people  of  the  difl;erent  States  never 
made  any  objection  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  articles  of  confederation  were  formed  or  rati- 
fied, or  to  the  mode  by  wliicli  alterations  were 
to  be  made  in  that  government — with  the  rights 
of  their  respective  States  they  wished  not  to  in- 
terfere. Nor  do  I  believe  the  people,  in  their 
individual  capacity,  would  ever  have  expected  or 
desired  to  have  been  appealed  to  on  the  present 
occasion,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  their  re- 
spective States,  if  the  favorers  of  the  proposed 
constitution,  imagining  they  had  abetter  cliance 
of  forcing  it  to  be  adopted  by  a  hasty  appeal  to 
the  people  at  large  (who  conld  not  be  so  good 
judges  of  the  dangerous  consequence),  had  not 
insisted  upon  tins  mode.    Nor  do  these  posi- 
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tions  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  principle, 
that  aJl  power  originates  from  the  people,  be- 
cause when  once  the  people  have  exercised 
their  power,  in  establishing  and  forming  them- 
selves into  a  State  government,  it  never  de- 
volves back  to  them,  nor  have  they  a  right  to 
resume  or  again  to  exercise  that  power  until 
such  events  take  place  as  will  amount  to  a  dis- 
solution of  their  State  government : — ^And  it  is 
an  established  principle,  that  a  dissolution  or 
alteration  of  a  federal  government  doth  not  dis- 
solve the  State  governments  which  compose  it. 
It  was  also  my  opinion,  that  upon  principles  of 
sound  policy,  the  agreement  or  disagreement  to 
the  proposed  system,  ought  to  have  been  by  the 
State  legislatures,  in  which  case,  let  the  event 
have  been  what  it  would,  there  would  have 
been  but  little  prospect  of  the  public  peace 
being  disturbed  thereby — ^Whereas,  the  attempt 
to  force  down  this  system,  although  Congress 
and  the  respective  State  legislatures  should  dis- 
approve, by  appealing  to  the  people,  and  to 
procure  its  establishment  in  a  manner  totally 
unconstitutional,  has  a  tendency  to  set  the  State 
governments  and  their  subjects  at  variance 
with  each  other — to  lessen  the  obligations  of 
government — ^to  weaken  the  bands  of  society — 
to  introduce  anarchy  and  confusion — and  to 
light  the  torch  of  discord  and  civil  war  through- 
out this  continent.  All  these  considerations 
weighed  with  me  most  forcibly  against  giving 
my  assent  to  the  mode  by  which  it  is  resolved 
that  this  system  is  to  be  ratified,  and  were  urged 
by  me  in  opposition  to  the  measure. 

I  have  now,  sir,  in  discharge  of  the  duty  I 
owe  to  this  House,  given  such  information  as 
hath  occurred  to  me,  which  I  consider  most 
material  fur  them  to  know ;  and  you  will  easily 
perceive  frimi  this  detail,  that  a  great  portion 
of  that  time,  which  ought  to  have  be^n  devoted 
calmly  and  impartially  to  consider  what  altera- 
tions in  our  federal  government  would  be  most 
likely  to  procure  and  preserve  the  happiness 
of  the  Union,  was  employed  in  a  violent  stniggle 
on  the  one  side  to  obtiiin  all  power  and  dominion 
in  their  own  hands,  and  on  the  other  to  pre- 
vent it ;  and  that  the  agj^andizement  of  par- 
ticular States,  and  j)artieular  individuals,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  more  the  subject 
sought  after  than  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

The  interest  of  this  State,  not  confined  mere- 
ly to  itself,  abstracted  from  all  others,  but  con- 
sidered relativelv,  as  fur  as  was  consistent  with 
the  common  interest  of  the  other  States,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  pursue  according  to  the 
best  opinion  I  could  form  of  it. 

When  I  took  mv  seat  in  the  convention,  I 
found  them  attempting  to  bring  forward  a  sys- 
tem, w^hich  I  was  sure  never  had  entered  into 
the  contemplation  of  those  I  had  the  honor  to 
represent,  and  which,  upon  the  fullest  consider- 
ation, I  considered  not  only  injurious  to  the  in- 
terest and  rights  of  this  State,  but  also  incompat- 
ible with  the  political  happiness  and  freedom  of 
the  States  in  general ;  from  that  time  until  my 


business  compelled  me  to  leave  the  convention, 
I  gave  it  every  possible  opposition  in  every 
stc^e  of  its  progression.  I  opposed  the  system 
there  with  the  same  explicit  frankDess' with 
which  I  have  here  given  you  a  history  of  oar 
proceedings,  and  an  account  of  my  own  condaet, 
which  in  a  particular  manner  I  consider  yon  is 
having  a  right  to  know — ^wlxile  there  I  en- 
deavored to  act  as  became  a  freeman,  and  the 
dele^te  of  a  free  State.  Should  mj  conduct 
obtain  the  approbation  of  those  who  appointed 
me,  I  will  not  deny  it  would  afiTord  me  satisfae- 
tion ;  but  to  me  that  approbation  was  at  most 
no  more  than  a  secondary  consideration — my 
first  was  to  deserve  it ;  left  to  myself  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  discretion,  my  ooo' 
duct  should  have  been  the  same,  had  I  been  even 
sure  your  censure  would  have  been  my  only  re- 
ward, since  I  hold  it  sacredly  my  duty  to  duh 
the  cup  of  poison,  if  possible,  from  the  band  ot 
a  State,  or  an  individaal,  however  anziooi  the 
one  or  the  other  might  be  to  swallow  it 

Indulge  me,  sur,  in  a  single  obscoratkB 
further : — There  are  persons  who  OMleavor  to 
hold  up  the  idea,  that  this  system  is  only  ofK 
posed  by  the  officers  of  government.  I,  sir,  m 
in  that  predicament  I  nave  the  honor  to  hold 
an  appointment  in  this  State.  Had  it  been 
considered  any  objection,  I  presome  I  sboaUi 
not  have  been  appointed  to  the  oonveotion;  if 
it  could  have  had  any  effect  on  my  mind,  it 
would  only  be  that  of  warming  my  heart  witk 
gratitude,  and  rendering  me  more  anxioiis  to 
promote  the  true  interest  of  that  State,  whiA 
has  conferred  on  me  the  obligation,  and  to 
heighten  my  guilt  hod  I  joined  in  sacrificing  iti 
essential  rights :  but,  sir,  it  would  be  weD  to  re- 
member, that  this  system  is  not  calculated  to 
diminish  the  number  of  the  value  of  oflicefl,  on 
the  contrary,  if  adopted,  it  will  be  productive 
of  an  enormous  increase  in  their  number ;  many 
of  them  will  also  be  of  great  honor  and  cmolo- 
nients.  "Whether,  sir,  in  this  variety  of  appoint- 
ments, and  in  the  scramble  for  them,  1  might 
not  have  as  good  a  prospect  to  advantage  my- 
self as  many  others,  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  bnt 
this,  sir,  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  so  £Eir  was  I 
from  being  infinenood  in  my  conduct  by  inter- 
est, or  the  consideration  of  office,  that  I  would 
cheerfully  resign  the  appointment  I  now  hold, 
I  would  bind  myself  never  to  accept  another, 
either  under  the  general  government  or  that  of 
my  own  State :  I  would  do  more  sir,  so  destruc- 
tive do  I  consider  the  present  system  to  the 
happiness  of  my  country,  I  would  cheerfully 
sacrifice  that  share  of  property  witli  which 
heaven  has  blessed  a  life  of  industry — I  would 
reduce  myself  to  indigence  and  poverty,  and 
those  who  are  dearer  to  mo  than  my  own  exist- 
ence, I  would  intrust  to  the  care  and  protection 
of  tliat  Providence  who  hath  so  kindly  pn>- 
tected  myself,  if  on  those  terms  only,  1  could 
procure  my  country  to  reject  tho^e  chains  which 
are  forged  for  it. 


OLIVER  ELLSWORTH. 

Cniir  JusnoB  Ellbwobth  was  a  native  of  the  ancient  town  of  Windsor,  in  Connectiont, 
riiere  he  was  bom  on  the  twentj-ninth  of  April,  1745.  His  father  was  a  plain  and  firogal 
knottr,  ianred  to  the  hardships  of  early  colonial  life,  and  educated  his  son  in  that  simple  and 
^egnkr  mode,  so  characteristio  of  the  colonists  of  Connecticut,  and  so  well  calculated  to  prepare 
ne&for  the  struggles,  dangers  and  exigencies  of  a  great  revolution.  The  youth  of  'Mr.  EUs- 
vcnrth  was  passed  alternately  in  the  labors  of  the  farm,  and  the  preparatory  studies  of  a  liberal 
idneation.  He  entered  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  after  spending  some 
fm  there  removed  to  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  graduated  and  received  his  first 
kgree  late  in  September,  1766.*  Three  years  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ms  native 
kite^  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession  in  the  county  of  Hartford.  An 
BMedote  of  his  practice  at  this  period  is  preserved.  His  father  presented  him  with  a  small 
Ird,  situated  in  the  south-western  comer  of  Windsor,  and  in  the  management  of  this  and  the 
kw  suits  with  which  his  acquaintances  and  friends  intrusted  him,  his  ardent  and  active  mind 
ni  forced  for  a  time  to  content  itself.  As  often  as  the  session  of  the  court  occurred  at  Hart- 
M,  leaving  his  farm  and  revolving  his.  cases  in  his  mind,  he  travelled  thither  on  foot,  and  back 
tgtin  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  season  was  over.  Soon,  however,  a  suit  was  committed  to 
IdB  management,  of  trivial  importance,  indeed,  so  far  as  concerned  the  pecuniary  interest  at 
itike,  but  at  the  same  time  involving  the  decision  of  a  legal  principle  of  the  deepest  moment. 
Hiiag  Oliver  proved  himself  equal  to  the  emergency ;  and  by  the  ability  and  skill  he  exhibited 
lAtbe  conduct  of  the  suit,  at  once  established  his  reputation  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  he  took 
Untmd  among  the  most  promising  and  talented  of  the  younger  members  of  his  profession  at 
b  Hartford  bar.t 

The  jurisprudence  of  Connecticut,  after  a  long  period  of  doubtfulness  and  obscurity,  had,  a 
bort  time  prior  to  Mr.  Ellsworth's  entrance  upon  professional  life,  assumed  a  regular  form,  and 
mode  of  practice,  sufficientiy  accurate  for  every  ordinary  purpose,  was  then  settled.  With 
lis  era  of  legal  reform  he  commenced  practice.  His  general  or  professional  learning  was  not 
ctensive ;  but  the  native  vigor  of  his  mind  supplied  every  deficiency ;  the  rapidity  of  his  con- 
pticns  fuHy  answered  for  the  want  of  previous  knowledge ;  the  diligent  study  of  the  cases 
hich  arose  in  actual  business,  enriched  his  mind  with  principles ;  whatever  was  thus  acquired 
18  firmly  rooted  in  his  memory,  and  thus,  as  he  became  eminent  he  grew  learned.  It  would 
nn,  that  no  ambition  of  distinction  had  at  this  time  stimulated  his  career.  Perhaps  his  mind 
M  not  fully  aware  of  its  own  splendid  powers.  Its  incentive  had  been  the  consciousness  of 
ly,  and  a  desire  to  make  provision  for  his  young  and  growing  family ; — but,  "  during  a  period 
extreme  exertion,  while  sustaining  a  difficult  cause,  he  received  a  new  incentive — the  voice 
praise.     *  Who  is  that  young  man  ?    He  speaks  well.'    These  were  the  words  of  a  stranger, 

^Ab  interestiiig  Meoiuit  of  the  ezerdBet  on  the  oecMfon  of  Mr.  EUsworth's  graduation,  is  published  in  the  New  York 
tMtte,  or  Weekl/  Poei-Boy,  of  October  8, 1T(ML 

t  Sketches  of  the  Lires  and  Judicial  Senrioes  of  the  Chief  Jnstloes  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  bj 
Mige  Tan  Santroord,  page  19ft. 
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and  thej  sank  into  his  heart  As  he  went  homeward  he  mminated  npon  them.  ^  He  q>eaki 
well,'  was  a  new  idea  to  him.  Vanity  was  not  an  inherent  to  an  intellect  of  his  order,  bat  the 
sweetness  of  merited  praise  came  when  it  began  to  be  needed  as  an  encouragement  on  its  ardu- 
ous course.'*'    Of  this  incident  h^  often  spoke,  even  in  his  latest  years,  to  his  descendants. 

The  whole  powers  of  Mr.  Ellsworth's  mind  were  applied  with  assidaons  and  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  his  profession,  and  those  public  duties  in  which  he  was  occasionallj  en- 
gaged. ^  Oapable  of  great  application,"  says  a  graceful  writer,  ^*  and  oonstitotionallj  fbH  of 
ardor,  he  pursued  every  object  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  a  strong  and  constant  intereil, 
which  never  suffered  his  mind  to  flag  or  grow  torpid  with  listless  indolence.  Bat  his  ardor  was 
always  under  the  guidance  of  sober  reason.  His  cold  and  colorless  imagination  never  led  him 
astray  from  the  realities  of  life  to  wanton  in  the  gay  visions  of  fancy ;  and  his  attention  was 
seldom  attracted  by  that  general  literary  curiosity  which  so  often  beguiles  the  man  of  genioi 
away  from  his  destined  pursuit,  to  waste  his  powers  in  studies  of  no  immediate  personal  otilitj. 
At  the  same  time  his  unblemished  character,  his  uniform  prudence  and  regularity  of  ooadoet, 
acquired  him  the  general  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens — ^a  people  in  a  remarkabls 
degree  attentive  to  all  the  decorum  and  decencies  of  civilized  life.  He  very  socm  roeib  into  hi^ 
reputation  and  lucrative  practice ;  and  before  he  had  been  long  at  the  bar  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  State's  Attorney  for  the  district  of  Hartford,  an  office  at  that  time  of  very  conttderaUs 
emolument  This  he  continued  to  hold  during  the  greater  part  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Fhxa 
the  very  commencement  of  that  contest  he  declared  himself  resolutely  on  the  nde  of  his  eooft- 
try ;  and  on  two  or  three  occasions,  when  Connecticut  was  harassed  by  the  incursions  of  tin 
enemy,  went  out  with  the  militia  of  his  country  into  actual  service,  more,  however,  for  the  mIdb 
of  example,  than  from  any  particular  inclination  to  military  life.  For  several  sessions  hi  tin 
years  immediately  preceding  the  declaration  of  independence,  he  represented  the  town  in  whick 
he  resided  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  with  great  reputation,  and  took  a  large  shan^ 
not  only  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  House,  but  also  in  all  those  public  acts  and  dedaratioiii 
which  were  called  forth  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times.  About  the  conunencenMBl 
of  the  war  he  presided  for  a  short  time  at  the  pay-tdbUy  as  it  was  called,  or  office  of  pnbfii 
accounts  of  the  State  of  Connecticut"  ♦ 

Mr.  Ellsworth  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  October,  1777,  but  ha 
did  not  take  his  seat  in  that  assembly  until  the  eighth  of  the  same  month  of  the  following  jeir. 
Previous  to  his  arrival  at  the  Congress  he  was  appointed  by  that  body,  with  William  Whipple, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Egbert  Benson,  and  Henry  Marchant^  a  committee  to  conduct  an  inqniiy 
into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Rhode  Island,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
Britisli,  and  to  discover  the  conduct  of  the  general  officers  commanding  that  undertaking.!    He 
was  also  appointed  upon  several  other  important  committees,  where  he  distinguished  himself  bf 
his  unwearied  exertions  and  steady  application  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.     He  was  pUced 
on  the  Marine  committee,  on  the  day  following  his  attendance  at  the  Congress,!  and  remsioed 
in  that  station  during  the  greater  part  of  his  term  of  office.    He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Appeals, §  which,  until  the  establishment  of  a  court  for  that  purpose,  in  the  year  1780^ 
examined  and  reported  to  Congress  upon  all  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  several  courts  (d 
admiralty  erected  in  the  different  States. 

In  1780  Mr.  Ellsworth  returned  to  his  home,  and  soon  after  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
State  Council;  in  which  office  he  continued  by  re-election  until  1784,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  Judgeship  of  the  Superior  Court  Tlie  duties  of  this  position  he  discharged  with  great  atnlitj 
and  reputation  for  several  years.  In  1787  he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  to  represent  the 
State  of  Connecticut  in  the  Federal  Convention,  and,  after  the  formation  of  the  Constitntkm, 
he  was  elected  by  the  people  to  the  State  Convention,  to  decide  upon  its  adoption  or  reJeeticiL 

*  From  an  original  biographical  sketch  of  Jadgo  Ellsworth,  published  in  the  AnalecUo  MagaslBe,  for  Mmj,  ISli. 
t  Jonmals  of  Congress,  December  11th,  1777. 

t  This  committee  acted  as  a  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  had  the  general  superintendenod  of  the  naral  aflUn  of  tha  Uilti' 
Btates,  nntll  the  end  of  the  year  lUi.—Jaum^U  qf  Cong  res*,  October  MA,  1778. 
S  Journals  of  Congress,  October  26th,  177S. 
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Oithe  ntifioation  of  tho  Constitntion,  he  became  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
BWt  at  Kew  York  in  1789.  His  great  powers  of  intellect  and  brilliant  legal  attainments,  were 
warn  ealled  into  operation  for  the  good  of  the  whole  conntrj.  In  the  organization  of  the  jndi- 
fliirx,  the  seyeral  departments  of  State,  and  all  those  schemes  of  national  policy,  which  were 
famed  under  the  administralion  of  Washington,  his  services  were  extensive  and  of  the  highest 
eonNqoence. 

Eirij  in  the  spring  of  1796,  on  the  resignation  of  Ohief  Justice  Jaj,  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  ap- 
ptAited  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  character  of  his  mind,  his  habits  of  patient  and  laborious  in- 
?cs%itioii,  his  sound  judgment,  and  large  experience,  rendered  him  eminently  fitted  for  that 
MioQ.  He  spon  attained  an  elevated  position  in  the  confidenceof  the  people  and  the  estimation 
cf  tiM  bar ;  and,  in  a  period  of  violent  party  rancor,  the  purity  and  impartiality  of  his  judicial 
cfairacter  was  untarnished  even  by  suspicion.  He  continued  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
stil  the  end  of  1799,  when  he,  with  Governor  Davie  *  and  William  Vans  Murray,  was  ap- 
pointed on  a  mission  to  France.  After  concluding  the  duties  of  this  office,  he  visited  England, 
viure  he  received  the  most  marked  attention  from  many  of  the  leading  men  of  that  nation. 
Ouriority  to  see  an  American  chief  justice,  drew  about  him  many  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
ad  judges.  "  One  of  these,  an  old  lawyer,  high  in  office,  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in 
tiw  Mvarying  routine  of  the  business  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  whose  mind,  rendered  by  long 
md  munteiTupted  habit  perfectly  technical,  presented  a  curious  contrast  to  the  various  talents 
md  drrenified  pursuits  of  the  chief  justice,  is  said,  immediately  upon  his  introduction,  to  have 
leeosted  him  with,  'Pray,  chief  justice,  in  what  cases  do  the  half-blood  in  America  take  by 

deioent?»''t 

FaOiog  in  health,  and  rendered  by  that  circumstance  unable  to  endure  the  arduous  labors  of 
Ids  judicial  position.  Judge  Ellsworth  transmitted  a  resignation  of  his  chief  justiceship  to 
Pftaident  Adams,  and,  on  returning  to  America,  retired  to  his  home  at  Windsor.  In  1802,  he 
TK  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Council  of  Connecticut,  and  continued  to  perform  the  duties 
iaddent  to  that  position,  until  his  death.  He  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  his  native  State  in 
180T,  but  the  infirmities  of  age  led  him  to  decline  the  proffered  honor.  Shortly  after  he  was 
nixed  with  a  violent  illness,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  1807. 
In  the  elevated  course  assigned  to  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  he  moved  not  only  secure  from 
tike  tongue  of  slander,  and  without  a  blot  upon  his  fame,  but  with  that  true  dignity,  which  al- 
V171  Accompanies  real  greatness.  From  his  appearance  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  in  early  life, 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  high  tnists  which  were  imposed  upon  him, 
^  Bound  discretion,  his  manly  and  irresistible  eloquence,  his  incorruptible  integrity,  and  his 
profound  wisdom,  were  every  where  seen,  every  where  acknowledged,  and  at  all  times,  by 

t       an  good  men,  justly  respected  and  admired.    He  loved  his  country;  he  knew  her  true  in- 
terests, and  he  pursued  them  with  that  firmness^  ^^hat  independence,  that  intrepidity  and  skill, 

i       which  constitute  the  civilian,  the  statesman,  and  the  real  patriot.    In  his  death  the  United  States 
lost  one  of  her  best  and  greatest  men.| 

*  inniam  BlchArdson  Dayi«,  was  born  at  the  yillage  of  Egremont,  near  Whitehaven,  England,  Jane  20, 1756^  He  came 
^t&is  oonntxy  In  1768,  and  was  gradoated  at  Princeton  College  In  ITTd.  Boon  afterwards  he  entered  the  army  as  an  offl- 
^  is  the  earaliy  of  Count  Palaski's  legion.  Bj  his  talents  and  zeal  he  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  He  fbnght  at 
°^OBo,  whara  he  was  severel/  wounded,  at  Hanging'Bock,  and  Rocky  Mount  Haying  great  strength  and  aotlTitf,  it  was 
^  ddlghtto  lead  a  chaige  and  to  engage  in  personal  conflict  At  the  period  of  Gates's  defeat,  he  expended  the  last  shilling 
^Vi  eilate,  bequeathed  him  by  his  uncle.  Rev.  William  Blchardson,  in  equipping  the  legionary  corps,  which  he  comnumd- 
^  Greene  ^>pointed  him  a  commissary.  During  the  whole  stmg^e,  he  displayed  great  seal  and  energy.  After  tho 
^^  he  deroted  hlmaelf  to  the  profession  of  the  law  at  Halifltr,  on  the  Soanoke,  and  rose  to  eminence.  He  was  a  member 
^^  Conrention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  though  his  absence  prevented  his  name  firom  being 
*^Qttd  to  it:  and  in  the  Convention  of  North  Carolina,  he  was  an  able  advocate  for  its  acceptance.  Through  his  efforts, 
^  University  of  Nozth  Carolina  was  established.  In  1799,  he  was  elected  governor,  but  was  soon  after  appointed  by 
^'^•tdent  Adams,  Snvoy  to  France,  with  Ellsworth  and  Murray.    He  died  at  Camden,  November  8, 1820,  aged  64  years. 

t  Ansleetlo  Magazine,  voL  8,  page  897. 

X  Hew  York  Eresing  Post,  1807 :  Allen's  Biographical  Dictionary. 
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OLIVER  ELLSWORTH. 


FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 


Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  delivered  the  follow- 
ing Speech,  at  the  opening  of  the  debates  on  the 
Federal  Constitntion^  in  the  Convention  of  the 
State  of  Connecticnt,  on  the  fourth  of  January, 
1788: 

Mb.  Pbesidbnt  :  It  is  observable  that  there 
is  no  preface  to  the  proposed  Constitution ;  bnt 
it  evioently  presupposes  two  things ;  one  is,  the 
necessity  of  a  federal  government ;  the  other  is 
the  inefficiency  of  the  old  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. A  union  is  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  a  national  defence.  United,  we  are  strong ; 
divided,  we  are  weak.  It  is  easy  for  hostile 
nations  to  sweep  off  a  number  of  separate 
states  one  after  another.  Witness  the  states 
in  the  neighborhood  of  ancient  Rome.  They 
were  successively  subdued  by  that  ambitious 
city,  which  they  might  have  conquered  with 
the  utmost  ease,  if  they  had  been  united. 

Witness  the  Canaanitish  nations,  whose  divi- 
ded situation  rendered  them  an  easy  prey. 
Witness  England,  which,  when  divided  into 
separate  states,  was  twice  conquered  by  an  in- 
ferior force.  Thus  it  always  happens  to  small 
states,  and  to  great  ones,  if  divided.  Or,  if  to 
avoid  this,  they  connect  themselves  with  some 
powerful  state,  their  situation  is  not  much  bet- 
ter. This  shows  us  the  necessity  of  combining 
our  whole  force,  and,  as  to  national  purposes, 
becoming  one  State. 

A  union,  sir,  is  likewise  necessary,  considered 
with  relation  to  economy.  Small  states  have 
enemies,  as  well  as  great  ones.  They  must 
provide  for  their  defence.  The  expense  of  it, 
which  would  be  moderate  for  a  large  king- 
dom, would  be  intolerable  to  a  i)etty  state. 
The  Dutch  are  wealthy  ;  but  they  are  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  European  nations ;  and  their 
taxes  are  higher  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe.  The  taxes  amount  to  forty  shillings 
per  head ,  when  those  of  England  do  not  ex- 
ceed half  that  sum. 

We  must  unite  in  order  to  preserve  peace 
among  ourselves.    If  we  be  divided,  what  is  to 

grevent  wars  from  breaking  out  among  the 
tates?  States,  as  well  as  individuals,  are 
subject  to  ambition,  to  avarice,  to  those  jarring 
^ssions  which  disturb  the  peace  of  society. 
VS^hat  is  to  check  these  ?  If  there  be  a  paren- 
tal hand  over  the  whole,  this,  and  nothing  else, 
can  restrain  the  unruly  conduct  of  members. 

Union  is  necessary  to  preserve  commutative 
justice  between  the  States.  If  divided,  what  is 
to  prevent  the  large  States  from  oppressing  the 
small  ?  What  is  to  defend  us  from  the  ambi- 
tion and  rapacity  of  New  York,  when  she  has 
spread  over  that  vast  territory  which  she  claims 
and  holds?  Do  we  not  already  see  in  her  the 
seeds  of  an  overbearing  ambition?  On  our 
other  side,  there  \b  a  large  and  powerful  State. 


Have  we  not  already  began  to  be  tribntsrietf 
If  we  do  not  improve  the  present  eritical  tiiM 
— ^if  we  do  not  unite — shall  we  not  be  Uk» 
Issachar  of  old,  a  strong  ass  croaohing  down 
between  two  burdens?  New  Jersey  and  Dckr 
ware  have  seen  this,  and  have  adopted  the  eon- 
stitution  unanimously. 

A  more  energetic  system  is  necessary.    Hit 
present  is  merely  advisory.    It  has  no  coerdvt 
power.    Without  this,  government  is  inefleet- 
ual,  or  rather  is  no  government  at  aU.    But  it 
is  said,  "  Such  a  power  is  not  neceaeary.  States 
will  not  do  wroi^.    They  need  caalj  to  be  told 
their  duty,  and  they  wUl  do  it."    I  aak,  nr, 
what  warrant  is  there  ibr  this  assertion  f    Do 
not  states  do  wrong?     Whence  oome  want 
One  of  two  hostile  nations  must  be  in  tfaa 
wrong.    But,  it  is  said,  '^Amoi^  eiMter  atatii^ 
this  can  never  be  presumed."    fiat  do  we  noi 
know  that,  when  friends  become  efieiniea^  thdr 
enmity  is  the  most  virulent?    The  aeventeoi 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were  onee  cos- 
federated  ;  thev  fought  under  the  same  bemier. 
Antwerp,  hard  pressed  by  Philip,  applied  to 
the  other  states  for  relief.     Holluid,  a  rival  ia 
trade,  opposed  and  prevented  for  the  needy,  aoe- 
cors.     Antwerp  was  made  a  sacrifice.    I  wiA 
I  could  say  there  were  no  seeds  of  similar  in- 
justice springing  up  among  ns.    Is  there  not  m 
one  of  our  States,  iigustice  too  barefaced  jfir 
Eastern  despotism?     That  State  is  snail;  ft 
does  little  hurt  to  any  bnt  itself.    But  it  has  a 
spirit  which  would  make  a  Tophet  of  Uie  uni- 
verse.   But  some  will  say,  "  We  formerly  did 
well  without  any  imion."    I  answer,  our  situa- 
tion Is  materially  changed.  While  Great  Britiifl 
held  her  authority,  she  awed  ns.     She  appoiot- 
ed  governors  and  councils  for  the  Americsn 
provinces.    She  had  a  negative  upon  our  Iswi^ 
But  now  our  circumstances  are  so  altered,  thit 
there  is  no  arguing  what  we  shall  be,  fios 
what  we  have  been. 

It  is  said,  that  other  confederacies  hsTe  not 
had  the  principle  of  coercion.    Is  this  sot   LK 
us  attend  to  those  confederacies  which  hx^ 
resembled  our  own.    Some  time  before  AlexAO- 
der,  the  Grecian  states  confederated  together. 
The  Amphictyonic  council,  consisting  of  depo- 
ties  from  these  states,  met  at  Delphos,  and  bid 
authority  to  regulate  the  gen^n^  intere^  <^ 
Greece.    This  council  did  enforce  its  decrees 
by  coercion.  The  Boeotians  once  infringed  niK« 
a  decree  of  the  Amphictyons.  A  mulct  was  uiA 
upon  them.    They  refused  to  pay  it.    Tpoa 
that,  their  whole   territory  was  confiscatei 
They  were  then  glad  to  compound  the  mattff. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the    Achsan 
league  was  formed.    The  decrees  of  this  coa- 
fedoracy  were  enforced  by  dint  of  arms.   The 
^Etolian  league    was  formed  by  some  other 
Grecian  cities,  in  opposition  to  the  Achftan; 
and  there  was  no  peace  between  them  until 
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they  were  conqaered  and  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province.  The/  were  then  obliged  to  sit  down 
in  peace  nnder  the  same  yoke  ot  despotism. 

Uow  is  it  witii  respect  to  the  principle  of  co- 
ercion in  the  Germanic  body?  In  Germany 
there  are  about  three  hundred  principalities 
and  republics.  Deputies  from  these  meet  an- 
nnally  in  the  general  Diet,  to  make  regulations 
for  the  empire.  But  the  execution  of  these  is 
not  left  voluntarily  with  the  members.  The 
empire  is  divided  into  ten  circles,  over  each  of 
which  a  superintendent  is  appointed,  with  the 
rank  of  a  major-generaL  It  is  his  duty  to  exe- 
cute the  decrees  of  the  empire  with  a  military 
Ibiee. 

The  Confederation  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  has 
been  considered  as  an  example.  But  their  cir- 
cumstances are  far  different  from  ours.  They 
are  small  republics  about  twenty  mUes  square, 
ritoated  among  the  Alps,  and  inaccessible  to 
hostile  attacks.  They  have  nothing  to  tempt 
an  invasion.  TiU  lately,  they  had  neither  com- 
meroe  nor  manufactures.  They  were  merely 
a  set  of  herdsmen.  Their  inaocessiblcness  has 
availed  them.  Four  hundred  of  those  moun- 
twneers  defeated  15,000  Austrians,  who  were 
marching  to  subdue  them.  They  spend  the 
ardor  of  youth  in  foreign  service :  they  return 
old,  and  disposed  for  tranquillity.  Between 
tome  of  the  cantons  and  France,  there  has  long 
mbsisted  a  defensive  treaty.  By  this  treaty, 
Fhmce  is  to  be  a  mediator  to  settle  differences 
between  the  cantons.  If  any  one  be  obstinate, 
Franco  is  to  compel  a  submission  to  reasonable 


The  Dntch  repnblic  is  an  example  that  merits 
attration.  The  form  of  their  constitution,  as 
K  is  on  paper,  admits  not  of  coercion.  But 
neoeflsity  has  introduced  it  in  practice.  This 
coercive  power  is  the  influence  of  the  stadt- 
holder,  an  oflSoer  originally  unknown  to  their 
comrtitaition.  But  they  have  been  necessitated 
to  appoint  him,  in  order  to  set  their  unwieldy 
mMmme  of  government  in  motion.  He  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  their  navy,  and  of  tlieir 
army,  connsting  of  forty  or  fifty  regiments. 
He  appoints  the  officers  of  the  land  and  naval 
Ibroea.  He  presides  in  the  States  General, 
and  in  the  states  of  every  province ;  and,  by 
means  of  this  he  has  a  great  opportunity  to  in- 
Ihience  the  elections  and  decisions.  The  province 
«f  Hofland  has  ever  been  opposed  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  stadtholder;  because  by  its 
wealth  and  power,  being  equal  to  all  the  other 
proTiiiees,  it  possesses  the  weight  and  influence 
«f  the  stadtholder,  when  that  office  is  vacant. 
'Wtthoot  soch  an  influence,  their  machine  of 
government  wonld  no  more  move,  than  a  ship 
without  a  wind,  or  a  clock  without  weights. 

Bat  to  oome  nearer  home.  Mr.  President, 
have  we  not  seen  and  felt  the  necessity  of  such 
a  eoefcire  power  t  What  was  the  consequence 
of  the  want  of  it  during  the  late  war,  particu- 
larly towards  the  close?  A  few  States  bore 
the  burden  of  the  war.  While  we  and  one  or 
two  more  of  the  States  were  paying  eighty  or  a 


hundred  dollars  per  man  to  recruit  the  Conti- 
nental army,  the  regiments  of  some  States  had 
scarcely  men  enough  to  wait  on  their  officers. 
Since  the  close  of  the  war,  some  of  the  States 
have  done  nothing  towards  complying  with  the 
requisitions  of  Congress.  Others,  who  did 
something  at  first,  seeing  that  they  were  left  to 
bear  the  whole  burden,  have  become  equally 
remiss.  What  is  the  consequence?  To  what 
shifts  have  we  been  driven  ?  To  the  wretched 
expedient  of  negotiating  new  loans  in  Europei 
to  pay  tlio  interest  of  the  foreign  debts.  And 
what  is  still  worse,  we  have  l^n  obliged  to 
api)ly  the  new  loans  to  the  support  of  o&  own 
civil  government  at  home. 

Another  ill  consequence  of  this  want  of  en- 
orgy  is,  that  treaties  are  not  performed.  The 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  a  very 
favorable  one  for  us.  But  it  did  not  happen 
perfectly  to  please  some  of  the  States,  and  tney 
would  not  comply  witli  it.  The  consequence 
is,  Britain  charges  us  with  the  breach,  and  re- 
fuses ^o  deliver  up  the  forts  on  our  northern 
quarter. 

Our  being  tributaries  to  our  sister  States  is 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  federal  system. 
The  State  of  New  York  raises  60  or  £80,000  a 
year  by  impost.  Connecticut  consumes  about 
one-third  of  the  goods  upon  which  this  impost 
is  laid,  and  consequently  pays  one-third  of  this 
sum  to  New  York.  If  we  import  by  the  medi- 
um of  Massachusetts,  she  has  an  impost,  and  to 
her  we  pay  a  tribute.  If  this  is  done  when  we 
have  the  shadow  of  a  national  government, 
what  shall  we  not  suffer  when  even  that 
shadow  is  gone  ? 

If  we  go  on  as  we  have  done,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  foreign  debt?  Will  sovereign  na- 
tions forgive  us  this  debt,  because  we  neglect 
to  pay  ?  or  will  they  levy  it  by  reprisals,  as  the 
laws  of  nations  authorize  them?  Will  our 
weakness  induce  Spain  to  relinquish  the  exclu- 
sive navigation  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  terri- 
tory which  she  claims  on  the  east  side  of  that 
river  ?  Will  our  wealmess  induce  the  British 
to  give  up  the  northern  posts  ?  If  a  war  breaks 
out,  and  our  situation  invites  our  enemies  to 
make  war,  how  are  we  to  defend  ourselves? 
Has  government  the  means  to  enlist  a  man  or 
to  buy  an  ox  ?  Or  shall  we  rally  the  remainder 
of  our  old  army  ?  The  European  nations  I  be- 
lieve to  be  not  friendly  to  us.  They  were 
pleased  to  see  us  disconnected  from  Great 
Britain ;  they  are  pleased  to  see  us  disunited 
among  ourselves,  if  we  continue  so,  how  easy 
is  it  for  them  to  canton  us  out  among  them,  as 
they  did  the  kingdom  of  Poland  1  But  sup- 
posing this  is  4iot  done,  if  we  suffer  the  Union 
to  expire,  the  least  that  may  be  expected  is, 
that  tne  European  powers  wUl  form  alliances, 
some  with  one  State  and  some  with  another, 
and  play  the  States  off  one  against  another,  and 
that  we  shall  bo  involved  in  all  the  labyrinths 
of  European  politics.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
continue  the  painful  recital ;  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  a  power  in  the  general  gov- 
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eminent  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  Union  is 
Absolutely  necessary. 

Hie  Oonstitution  before  us  is  a  complete  sys- 
tem  of   legislatiTe,  judicial,    and   Executive 


power.  It  was  designed  to  supply  the  deliBcli 
of  the  former  system ;  and  I  oelieTe,  upon  a 
full  discussion,  it  wiU  be  foond  oalculated  to 
answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  WM  deagned. 


•  •• 


ON  THE  POWER  OF  CONGRESS  TO  LEVY  TAXES.* 


Mb.  PBBsroENT:  This  is  a  most  important 
clause  in  the  Oonstitution ;  and  the  gentlemen 
do  well  to  offer  all  the  objections  which  they 
have  against  it.  Through  the  whole  of  this 
debate,  I  have  attended  to  the  objections  which 
have  been  made  against  this  clause;  and  I 
think  them  all  to  be  unfounded.  The  clause  is 
general ;  it  gives  the  general  legislature  "  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imnosts,  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  proviae  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States.^*  There  are  three  objections 
against  this  clause — ^first,  that  it  is  too  exten- 
sive, as  it  extends  to  all  the  oblects  of  taxation ; 
secondly,  that  it  is  partial ;  thirdly,  that  Con- 
gress ought  not  to  have  power  to  lay  taxes  at 
all. 

The  first  objection  is,  that  this  clause  extends 
to  all  the  objects  of  taxation.  But  tiiough  it 
does  extend  to  all,  it  does  not  extend  to  them 
exclusively.  It  does  not  say  that  Congress 
shall  have  all  these  sources  of  revenue,  and  the 
States  none.  All  excepting  the  impost,  still  lie 
open  to  the  States.  This  State  owes  a  debt ;  it 
must  provide  for  the  payment  of  it.  So  do  all 
the  other  States.  This  will  not  escape  the 
attention  of  Congress.  When  making  calcula- 
tions to  raise  a  revenue,  they  will  bear  this  in 
mind.  They  will  not  take  away  that  which  is 
necessary  for  the  Stat<?s.  They  are  the  head, 
and  will  take  care  that  the  members  do  not 
perish.  The  State  debt,  which  now  lies  heavy 
upon  us,  arose  from  the  want  of  powers  in  the 
federal  system.  Give  the  necessary  powers  to 
the  national  government,  and  the  State  will  not 
be  again  necessitated  to  involve  itself  in  debt 
for  its  defence  in  war.  It  will  lie  ui>on  the  na- 
tional government  to  defend  all  the  States,  to 
defend  all  its  members,  from  hostile  attacks. 
The  United  States  will  bear  the  whole  burden 
of  war.  It  is  necessary  that  the  power  of  the 
general  legislature  should  extend  to  all  the  ob- 
jects of  taxation,  that  government  should  be 
able  to  command  all  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try ;  because  no  man  can  tell  what  our  exigen- 
cies may  be.  Wars  have  now  J)ecome  rather 
wars  of  the  purse  than  of  the  sword.  Govern- 
ment must,  therefore,  be  able  to  command  the 
whole  power  of  the  purse ;  otherwise  a  hostile 
nation  may  look  into  our  Constitution,  see 
what  resources  are  in  the  power  of  government. 


« Speech  deUrered  by  Chief  Jnatioe  Ellsworth,  in  the 
Connectieut  Conrention,  Janiury  7, 178a 


and  calculate  to  go  a  little  beyond  ns;  thai 
they  may  obtain  a  decided  superiority  oyer  ii% 
and  reduce  us  to  the  utmost  distress.  A  goif* 
emment  which  can  command  bat  half  its  i^ 
sources  is  like  a  man  with  but  one  inn  to 
defend  himself. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  the  import  it 
not  a  proper  mode  of  taxation ;  that  it  is  partSil 
to  the  Southern  States.  I  oonfesB  I  am  morti- 
fied when  I  find  gentlemen  supposing  that  their 
delegates  in  Convention,  were  inattentive  to 
their  duty,  and  made  a  sacrifice  of  the  interati 
of  their  constituents.  I^  however,  tiie  inmoit 
be  a  partial  mode,  this  circnmstanoe,  Id^  ai 
my  opinion  of  it  is,  would  weaken  my  attadi- 
ment  to  it ;  for  I  abhor  partiality.  But  I  think 
there  are  three  m^ial  reasons  why  an  impcMt 
is  the  best  way  of  raising  a  national  reY^aob, 

The  first  is,  it  is  the  most  fruitfol  and  tatj 
way.     All  nations  have  found  it  to  be  ml 
Direct  taxation  can  go  but  little  way  towards 
raising  a  revenue.   To  raise  money  in  thk  mfy 
people  must  be  provident;  theymnrtooDfltai^ 
be  laying  up  money  to  answer  the  demands  of 
the  collector.    But  you  cannot  make  peopla 
thus  provident.    If  you  do  any  thing  to  the 
purpose,  you  must  come  in  when  they  are 
spending,  and  take  a  part  with  them.    This 
does  not  take  away  the  tools  of  a  man^s  bosh 
ness,  or  the  necessary  utensils  of  his  family :  it 
only  comes  in  when  he  is  taking  his  pleasore^ 
and  feels  generous ;  when  he  is  laying  oat  s 
shilling  for  superfluities,  it  takes  twopence  of 
it  for  public  use,  and  the  remainder  will  do 
him  as  much  good  as  the  whole.    I  will  in- 
stance two  facts  which  show  how  easj  an^ 
insensibly  a  revenue  is  raised  by  indirect  taxsr 
tion.    I  suppose  people  in  general  are  not  tea- 
siblo  that  we  pay  a  tax  to  the  State  of  New 
York.    Yet  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  thit 
wo,  the  people  of  Connecticut,  pay  annuilly 
into  the  treasury  of  New  York  more  than  fiftj 
thousand  dollars.   Another  instance  I  will  men- 
tion ;  one  of  our  common  river  sloops  pajt  in 
the  West  Indies,  a  portage  bill  of  £60.    This  is 
a  tax  which  foreigners  lay  upon  ns,  and  we  W 
it ;  for  a  duty  laid  upon  our  shipping,  wmco 
transports  our  produce  to  foreign  markets,  sinki 
the  price  of  our  produce,  and  operatee  asaB 
efiectual  tax  upon  those  who  till  the  ground 
and  bring  the  fruits  of  it  to  market.    AH  na- 
tions have  seen  the  necessity  and  propriety  of 
raising  a  revenue  by  indirect  taxation,  by  duties 
upon  articles  of  consimaption.    France  raises  a 
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reyenne  of  twenty-four  millions  sterling  per 
immm;  and  it  is  ohieflj  in  this  way.  Fifty 
mOlioDS  of  livres  they  raise  npon  the  single  ar- 
tide  of  salt.  The  Swiss  Cantons  raise  almost 
the  whole  of  their  revenne  npon  salt.  Those 
states  purchase  all  the  salt  which  is  to  be  nsed 
in  the  conntry :  they  sell  it  ont  to  the  people  at 
in  advanced  price ;  the  advance  is  the  revenne 
of  the  connt^.  In  England,  the  whole  public 
leTenue  is  abont  twelve  millions  sterling  per 
annum.  The  land  tax  amounts  to  about  two 
millions;  the  window,  and  some  other  taxes, 
to  about  two  mUlions  more.  The  other  eight 
niUions  are  raised  upon  articles  of  consump- 
tioo.  The  whole  standin«^  army  of  Great  Brit- 
ain could  not  enforce  uie  collection  of  this 
fast  mm  by  direct  taxation.  In  Holland,  their 
nrodigious  taxes,  amounting  to  forty  shillings 
NT  each  inhabitant,  are  levied  chiefly  upon 
articles  of  consumption.  They  excise  every 
thing,  not  even  excepting  their  houses  of  in- 
finny. 

The  experiments,  which  have  been  made  in 
oor  own  country,  show  the  productive  nature 
of  indirect  taxes.  The  imports  into  the  United 
States  amount  to  a  very  large  sum.  They  will 
nerer  be  less,  but  will  continue  to  increase  for 
oentuies  to  come.  As  the  population  of  our 
eoontry  increases,  the  imports  will  necessarily 
mcrease.  They  will  increase  because  our  citi- 
lens  will  choose  to  be  farmers,  living  indepen- 
dntlf  on  their  freeholds,  rather  than  to  be 
Buuifacturera,  and  work  for  a  groat  a  day.  I 
^  by  calculation,  that  a  general  impost  of  5 
pv  cent  would  raise  the  sum  of  £245,000  per 
maaoj  deducting  8  per  cent,  for  the  charges 
of  collecting.  A  further  sum  might  be  de- 
ducted for  smuggling — ^a  business  which  is  too 
well  understood  among  us,  and  which  is  looked 

rn  in  too  favorable  a  light.  But  this  loss  in 
pnblic  revenue  will  be  overbalanced  by  an 
Bczease  of  importations.  And  a  farther  sum 
nay  be  reckoned  upon  some  articles  which 
in  bear  a  higher  duty  than  the  one  recom- 
lended  by  Congress.  Rum,  instead  of  4d.  per 
illon,  may  be  set  higher  without  any  detriment 
our  health  or  morals.  In  England,  it  pays  a 
tty  of  49.  6(2.  the  gallon.  Now,  let  us  com- 
ire  this  source  of  revenue  with  our  national 
ants.  The  interest  of  the  foreign  debt  is 
180,000  lawful  money,  per  annum.  The  ex- 
tnses  of  the  civU  list,  are  £37,000.  There 
6  likewise  further  expenses  for  maintaining 
le  frontier  posts,  for  the  support  of  those  who 
ive  been  disabled  in  the  service  of  the  conti- 
mt,  and  some  other  contingencies,  amounting 
gether  with  the  civil  list,  to  £180,000.  This 
DDQ,  added  to  the  interest  of  the  foreign  debt, 
ill  be  £260,000.  The  consequence  follows, 
lat  the  avails  of  the  impost  will  pay  the  inter- 
it  of  the  whole  foreign  debt,  and  nearly  satisfy 
lose  current  national  expenses.  But  perhaps 
wUl  be  said  that  these  p^er  calculations  are 
rerdone,  and  that  the  real  avails  will  fall  far 
lort  Let  me  point  out,  then,  what  has  actu- 
Uy  been  done.    In  only  three  of  the  States,  in 


Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania, 
160,  or  £180jOOO  per  annum  have  been  raised 
by  impost.  From  this  fact,  we  may  certainly 
conclude  that,  if  a  general  impost  should  be 
laid,  it  would  raise  a  greater  sum  than  I  have 
calculated.  It  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
an  impost,  that  the  collection  of  it  will  inter- 
fere less  with  the  internal  police  of  the  States 
than  any  other  species  of  taxation.  It  does  not 
fill  the  country  with  revenue  officers,  but  is 
confined  to  the  sea-coast,  and  is  chiefly  a  water 
operation.  Another  weighty  reason  in  favor 
of  this  branch  of  the  revenue  is,  if  we  do  not 
give  it  to  Congress,  the  individual  States  will 
have  it.  It  will  give  some  States  an  opportunity 
of  oppressing  others,  and  destroy  all  hannony 
between  them.  If  we  would  have  the  Stat^ 
friendly  to  each  other,  let  us  take  away  this 
bone  of  contention,  and  place  it,  as  it  ought  in 
justice  to  be  placed,  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
government. 

^^But,^'  says  an  honorable  gentleman  near 
me,  ^^the  impost  will  be  a  partial  tax;  the 
Southern  States  will  pay  but  little  in  compari- 
son with  the  Northern."  I  ask.  What  reason 
is  there  for  this  assertion  ?  Why,  says  he,  we 
live  in  a  cold  climate,  and  want  warming.  Do 
not  they  live  in  a  hot  climate,  and  want  quench- 
ing ?  Until  you  get  as  far  south  as  the  Caro- 
linas,  there  is  no  material  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  clothing  which  is  worn.  In  Vir- 
ginia, they  have  the  same  course  of  clothing 
that  we  have ;  in  Carolina,  they  have  a  great 
deal  of  cold,  raw,  chilly  weather;  even  in 
Georgia,  the  river  Savannah  has  been  crossed 
upon  the  ice.  And  if  they  did  not  wear  quite 
so  great  a  quantity  of  clothing,  in  those  States 
as  with  us,  yet  people  of  rank  wear  that  which 
is  of  a  much  more  expensive  kind.  In  these 
States,  we  manufacture  one-half  of  our  clothing, 
and  all  our  tools  of  husbandry ;  in  those,  they 
manufacture  none,  nor  ever  will.  They  will 
not  manufacture,  because  they  find  it  much 
more  profitable  to  cultivate  their  lands,  which 
are  exceedingly  fertile.  Hence  they  import 
almost  every  thing,  not  excepting  the  carriages 
in  which  they  ride,  the  hoes  with  which  they 
till  the  ground,  and  the  boots  which  they  wear. 
If  we  doubt  of  the  extent  of  their  importa- 
tions, let  us  look  at  their  exports.  So  exceed- 
ingly fertile  and  profitable  are  their  lands,  that 
a  hundred  large  ships  are  every  year  loaded 
with  rice  and  indigo  from  the  single  port  of 
Charleston.  The  rich  return  of  these  cargoes 
of  immense  value  will  be  all  subject  to  the  im- 
post. Nothing  is  omitted ;  a  duty  is  to  bepaid 
upon  the  blacks  which  they  import.  From 
Virginia,  their  exports  are  valued  at  a  million 
sterling  per  annum ;  the  single  article  of  tobac- 
co amounts  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand. 
How  does  this  come  back  ?  Not  in  money ;  for 
the  Virginians  are  poor,  to  a  proverb,  in  money. 
They  anticipate  their  crops ;  they  spend  faster 
than  they  earn ;  they  are  ever  in  debt  Their 
rich  exports  return  in  eatables,  in  drinkables, 
and  in  wearables.    All  these  are  subject  to  the 
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impost  In  Haiyland,  thoir  exjports  are  as 
gr^  in  proportion  as  those  in  Virginia.  The 
unports  fuid  exports  of  the  Southern  States  are 
gnite  as  great  in  proportion  as  those  of  the 
Northern.  Where,  then,  exists  this  partialit  j, 
whidi  has  been  objected?  It  exists  nowhere 
bat  in  the  nninfbrmed  mind. 

Bnt  there  is  one  objection,  Mr.  Prerident, 
which  is  broad  enough  to  cover  the  whole  sub- 
ject Says  the  objector,  Congress  ought  not  to 
nave  power  to  raise  any  money  at  all.  Why  ? 
Because  tiiey  have  the  power  of  the  swoitl ; 
and  if  we  give  tliem  the  power  of  the  purse, 
they  are  despotic.  But  I  ask,  sir,  if  ever  there 
were  a  government  without  the  power  of  the 
sword  and  the  purse  ?  This  is  not  a  new  coined 
phrase;  but  it  is  misapplied;  it  belongs  to 
quite  another  subject  It  was  brought  into  use 
in  Great  Britain,  where  they  have  a  king  vested 
with  hereditary  power.  Here,  say  they,  it  is 
dangerous  to  place  the  power  of  the  sword  and 
the  purse  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  who  claims 
an  authority  independent  of  the  people ;  there- 
fore we  will  have  a  Parliament  But  the  Idng 
and  Parliament  together,  the  supreme  power 
of  the  nation, — ^they  have  tiie  sword  and  the 
purse.  And  they  must  have  both;  else  how 
could  the  country  be  defended  ?  For  the  sw'ord 
without  the  purse  is  of  no  effect ;  it  is  a  sword 
in  the  scabbard.  But  does  it  follow,  because  it 
is  dangerous  to  give  the  power  of  the  sword 
and  purse  to  an  hereditary  prince,  who  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  people,  that  therefore  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  give  it  to  tiie  Parliament — to  (Con- 
gress, which  is  your  Parliament — to  men  ap- 
pointed by  yourselves,  and  dependent  upon 
yourselves?  This  argument  amounts  to  this: 
you  must  cut  a  man  in  two  in  the  middle,  to 
prevent  his  hurting  himself. 

But,  says  the  honorable  objector,  if  Confess 
levies  money,  they  must  legislate.  I  admit  it 
Two  legislative  powers,  says  he,  cannot  le^s- 
late  in  the  same  place.  I  ask,  Why  can  they 
not?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  they  cannot  I 
wish  for  some  reason.  I  grant  that  both  can- 
not legislate  upon  the  same  object  at  the  same 
time,  and  carry  into  effect  laws  which  are  con- 
trary to  each  other.  But  the  constitution  ex- 
cludes every  thing  of  this  kind.  Each  le^la- 
ture  has  its  province ;  their  limits  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. If  they  will  run  foul  of  each  other ; 
if  they  will  be  trying  who  has  the  hardest 
head,  it  cannot  be  helped.  The  road  is  broad 
enough ;  but  if  two  men  will  jostle  each  other, 
the  fault  is  not  in  the  road.  Two  several  legis- 
latures have  in  fact  existed  and  acted  at  the 
same  time  in  tiie  same  territory.  It  is  in  vain 
to  say  they  cannot  exist,  when  they  actually 
have  done  it  In  the  time  of  the  war,  we  had 
an  army.  Who  made  the  laws  for  the  army  ? 
By  whose  authority  were  offenders  tried  and 
executed?  Congress.  By  their  authority  a 
man  was  taken,  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged, 
in  this  very  city.  He  belonged  to  the  army ; 
he  was  a  proper  subject  of  military  law ;  he 
deserted  to  the  enemy,  he  deserved  his  &te. 


Wherever  the  anny  waa.  fn 
there  Oongresa  had  eomplete  iMUiftlw^  Jifl^ 
dal,  and  executive  powen.  .iKia  vwy  Ml 
where  we  now  are,  is  a  dtf.  It  has  MBfMi 
legislative,  Judicial,  and  execnlife  mwen;  Hii 
a  complete  State  in  miniature.  Yet  H  bntk 
no  confusion,  it  makes  no  adilm.  Thb  dtf 
has  not  eaten  up  the  State,  nor  the  State  m 
city.  But  if  there  be  a  new  dtj,  if  it  luiveMl 
had  time  to  unfold  its  principlea;  IwilliiiitaMi 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  and  hm^  te 
been,  an  important  part  of  the  Btata:  it  te 
been  found  beneficial;  its  powera  and  prift 
leges  have  not  clashed  with  the  State.  He 
ci^  of  London  contains  three  or  four  timfli  m 
many  inhabitants  as  the  whole  State  of  Ooone^ 
ticut  It  has  extensive  powers  of  [^nifiiiiinwrf 
and  yet  it  makes  no  interferoice  with  the  gtt- 
eral  government  of  the  kingdom.  This  eoa- 
stitution  defines  the  extent  of  the  powen  of  Ihi 
general  government  If  the  general  legishtiif 
should  at  any  time  overle^  their  UmltL  Ihl 
Judicial  department  is  a  oomatatiitioiial  dMck 
If  the  United  States  go  bevond  HuSr  powen^ 
if  they  make  a  law  which  the  oonstitiituiii  diM 
not  authorixe,  it  is  void,  and  the  Judicial  povv^ 
the  national  Judges,  who,  to  seonre  their  !■- 
partiaHtv,  are  to  be  made  independent,  wfl 
declare  it  to  be  void.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  States  so  b^ond  their  limits,  if  thcj  ndDt 
a  law  whi<m  is  a  usurpation  npcm  the  gensiri 
government  the  law  is  void,  and  upright  inde- 

Sendent  Judges  will  declare  it  to  be  ao.    8tQ^ 
owever,  if  me  United  States  and  the  individ- 
ual States  will  quarrel,  if  they  want  to  4^ 
they  may  do  it,  and  no  frame  of  goviiranwul 
can  possibly  prevent  it    It  is  suiBdent  for  thii 
constitution,  that,  so  far  from  laying  them  ror 
der  a  necessity  of  contending,  it  provided  emy 
reasonable  check  against  it    cut  perhaps,  st 
some  time  or  other,  there  will  be  a  contest; 
the  States  may  rise  against  the  general  goven- 
ment    If  this  do  take  phice,  if  all  the  Statei 
combine,  if  all  oppose,  the  whole  will  not  eit 
up  the  members,  but  the  measure  which  ii  op- 
posed to  the  sense  of  the  people  will  prort 
abortive.    In  republics,  it  Is   a  ftmdsmentil 
principle  that  the  majority  govern,  and  that  tlN 
minority  comply  with  the  general  voice.   Hov 
contrary,  then,  to  republican  prindpleB)  hot 
humiliating,  is  our  present  situation !    A  laa^ 
State  can  rise  up,  and  put  a  veto*  upon  themoit 
important  public  measures.    We  have  seen  thii 
actually  take  place.    A  single  State  hts  ooa- 
trolled  the  general  voice  of  the  Union ;  amiBO^ 
ity,  a  very  small  minority,  has  governed  QS* 
So  far  is  this  from  being  consistent  with  it- 
publican  principles,  that  it  is,  in  effect,  the 
worst  species  of  monarchy. 

Hence  we  see  how  necessary  for  the  Union  i§ 
a  coercive  principle.  No  man  pret^ids^ 
contrary:  we  all  see  and  feel  this  necetfttj* 
The  only  question  i£L  Shall  it  be  a  coercioa  cf 
law,  or  a  coercion  or  armst  There  is  no  otiitf 
possible  alternative.  Where  will  those  who 
oppose  a  coercion  of  law  come  out?    Wuft^ 
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hex  end?  A  necessary  consequence  of 
principles  is  a  war  of  the  States  one 
it  tiie  other.  I  am  for  coercion  by  law — 
oercion  which  acts  only  upon  delinquent 
ioals.  This  conslatntion  does  not  at- 
to  coerce  sovereign  bodies,  States,  in 
[lolitical  capacity.  No  coercion  is  appli- 
to  saeh  bo^es,  bnt  that  of  an  armed 
If  we  riionld  attempt  to  execute  the 
of  the  Union  by  sending  an  armed  force 
it  a  delinquent  State,  it  would  Lnvolve  the 
and  bad,  the  innocent  and  guilty,  in  the 
calamity. 

t  this  l^al  coercion  singles  out  the  guilty 
dual  and  punishes  him  for  breaking  the 


laws  of  the  Union.  All  men  will  see  the  rea- 
sonableness of  this ;  they  will  acquiesce,  and 
say,  Let  the  guilty  suffer. 

How  have  the  morals  of  the  people  been  de- 
praved for  the  want  of  an  efficient  government, 
which  might  establish  justice  and  righteous- 
ness. For  the  want  of  this,  iniquity  has  come 
in  upon  us  like  an  overflowing  flood.  If  we 
wish  to  prevent  this  alarming  evil,  if  we  wish 
to  protect  the  good  citizen  in  his  right,  we  must 
lift  up  the  standard  of  Justice ;  we  must  establi^ 
a  national  government,  to  be  enforced  by  the 
equal  decisions  of  law,  and  the  peaceable  arm 
of  the  magistrate. 
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CHRISTOPHEK   GORE. 

The  eminent  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  in  Boston,  Masscicbnsettai  on  tt 
of  September,  1758.  His  father  was  a  worthy  and  respectable  mechanic,  who  1 
honest  and  skilful  industry  acquired  a  large  property.  He  married  Frances  Find 
he  had  fourteen  children.  On  the  commencement  of  the  difficulties  between  tl 
the  mother  country,  he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Crown :  was  an  Addresser  of 
went  to  Halifax  on  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  and  from  the 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1795. 

Christopher  was  the  youngest  of  three  sons.  He  received  his  early  instmctio 
schools  in  Boston,  and  fitted  for  college  in  the  Latin  school,  under  the  gnidan 
brated  Master  Lovell,  whose  name  is  honorably  associated  with  the  early  days  i 
best  scholars,  and  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  Now  England.  He  ei 
College,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and  was  among  the  youngest  of  his  class ;  l 
was,  his  talents  were  of  that  high  order,  his  tastes  for  literary  pursuits  so  decided 
cation  so  judicious,  that  he  soon  acquired  and  sustained  the  reputation  of  a 
During  his  junior  year  the  war  of  the  revolution  commenced,  and  the  college  1 
wanted  for  the  use  of  the  American  army,  the  students  were  dispersed.  On  r^ 
home,  his  father  expressed  a  desire  that  he  should  retire  from  college  altogether 
the  study  of  medicine.  Unwilling  to  gratify  the  desire  of  his  father,  ^^  as  he  h 
that  profession,"  he  resolved  if  possible  to  complete  his  collegiate  course,  and  fo 
went  to  Bradford,  in  his  native  State,  and  studied  under  the  direction  of  the  Kev 
On  the  removal  of  Harvard  College  to  Concord,  Massachusetts,  M[r.  Gore,  wit 
students,  attended  there  and  continued  his  studies ;  graduating  in  1776,  with  1 
a  character,  that  gave  promise  of  future  eminence  and  usefulness. 

At  college,  he  was  uncommonly  popular.  "  His  manners  were  engaging,' 
grapher,  '*  his  disposition  was  ingenuous,  and  his  conduct  fair  and  honorable 
much  for  the  integrity  of  his  principles,  that  he  passed  the  dangerous  period  oi 
pure  and  unstained  by  vice.  Nothing  mean,  disgraceful  or  degrading  was  ever 
youth.''  It  was  this  amiable  character,  joined  to  his  social  -disposition  and  lite 
led  him  to  form  friendships,  which  in  after  years  continued  to  increase  in  strenj 
ness,  and  to  yield  purer  satisfaction,  to  the  close  of  life. 

Mr.  rS-nrA  Inft  r/)11pjrA  fthnnt  thn  timA  ITia  inrlAnAn/lA-ntf^A  £\f  ^Ka  #w\1a««; 
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«rvinoed  how  able  he  was  to  appreciate  and  improye  them.  When  he  entered  on  the  practice 
<Mr  his  profeaaion,  he  brought  to  it  not  only  a  mind  prepared  by  a  jndidona  oonrse  of  stndy,  bat 
^hA  enviable  recpnmiendation  of  an  nncormpted  youth. 

He  rose  rapidly  in  public  esteem.  His  strict  attention  to  business,  his  faithM  application 
oT  time  and  talent,  his  punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  the  trusts  confided  to  him,  his  powers  of 
eloquence,  and  his  ease  of  manners,  soon  secured  him,  at  an  early  age,  not  only  patron- 
age^ but  an  eminence  in  his  profession.  His  fellow-citizens  manifested  the  regard  in  which  they 
liieM  him,  and  the  confidence  they  had  in  his  abilities,  by  delegating  him,  before  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  thirty  years,  to  the  Massachusetts  Convention,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Federal 
Ckxutitution.  In  that  assembly,  associated  with  those  long-tried  and  ardent  patriots,  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Hancock,  he  bore  an  active  and  honorable  part. 

In  the  year  1789,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington,  the  first  United  States  Attorney  of  the 

Dktrict  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  new  constitution,  and  in  April,  1796,  was  associated  with 

William  Pinckney  of  Maryland  and  Colonel  Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  in  a  commission  to  settle 

the  daims  for  British  spoliations,  under  the  fourth  article  of  Jay^s  treaty.    He  remained  in 

Inland  eight  years  in  this  employment,  visiting  his  home  once  during  that  time,  on  business 

of  ft  private  nature.    Hb  unsullied  public  character,  the  polished  courtesy  of  his  manner,  and 

Ml  hi^  literary  attainments,  secured  him  the  friendship  and  regard  of  all  who  became 

faiown  to  him,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  most  distinguished  meli  in  Great  Britm.    At 

flie  same  time,  by  his  assiduous  attention  to  business,  his  profound  knowledge  of  conmiercial 

knr,  his  labored  arguments,  and  his  personal  influence,  he  recovered  sums  to  a  vast  amount  for 

the  dtisens  of  his  native  country.    Mr.  Gore's  and  Mr.  Pinckney's  great  exertions  during  this 

ttmmiBBloo,  are  well  known,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  understood,  that  to  Mr.  Gk>re  one  large 

toeription  of  sufferers  were  principally  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  their  claims.   Mr.  Pinckney 

M  great  doubts  as  to  that  class  of  captures,  which  were  made  under  the  rule  of  1756.    Mr. 

fkn  made  a  very  elaborate  and  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  those  claims,  and  by  his  perse- 

Tmnoe  and  exertions,  a  great  interest  was  secured  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

When  Rufus  King,  who  had  been  minister  to  the  British  Court,  returned  to  America,  he 
i|ipol]ited  Mr.  €U)re  charg6  d'affaires.  In  this  station  he  continued  until  the  following  year.  On 
Ml  return  from  England,  "so  acceptable  had  been  the  performance  of  his  duties,"  says  Sullivan, 
''that  the  most  respectable  persons  united  in  a  festival  to  do  him  honor :  and  a  more  sincere 
ttd  cordial  testimonial  of  respect  and  esteem  was  never  given  to  any  man." 

Soon  after  his  return,  Mr.  Gore  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.    He  was  a  member 

of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  during  1806  and  1807,  and  in  the  year 

iblbwfaig;  was  chosen  to  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature.    His  position  in  this  body 

vas  eoDspieuoua,  upright,  and  honorable.    One  of  the  ablest  papers  that  appeared,  on  the  orders 

ia  oooncil,  and  the  decrees  of  France,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  these  had  been  treated  by 

the  national  government,  was  drawn  up  by  him,  in  the  form  of  a  report,  on  a  memorial  of  the 

H&B&Da  to  the  legislature.    In  1809  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  continued  in 

office  one  year.    As  chief  magistrate,  he  made  himself  familiar  with  every  subject,  that  related 

to  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  the  honor  and  happiness  of  the  people.    At  the 

vxpiration  of  his  term  of  office,  he  returned  to  private  life,  to  remain  but  a  short  time  however, 

at^  in  1814,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Strong,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.    In  that 

assembly  he  displayed  his  usual  ability  and  zeal,  and  exerted  a  great  personal  influence  among 

all  parties.    After  a  service  of  three  years  in  this  station,  the  duties  of  which  werQ  becoming 

too  ardaous  for  his  health,  he  resigned  his  seat,  and  did  not  thereafter  enter  public  life. 

Mr.  Gore  was  an  active  and  influential  member  of  many  of  the  literary  and  benevolent  insti-' 
totiona  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  among  the  earliest  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy,  and  from  1806  to  1818,  occupied  the  presidency  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  useful  bodies  in  America.  To  these  institutions  he 
bequeathed  valuable  legacies ;  as  he  did,  also,  to  Harvard  College — making  the  corporation  of 
that  institution  his  residuary  legatee. 

Mr.  Gore's  personal  appearance  is  thus  described  by  one  of  his  cotemporaries :  "  He  was 
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rather  tall,  and,  in  middle  life,  of  fbll  person  and  erect,  bnt  began  to  bMid  ftarwin* 
age  than  common.  He  was  bald  on  the  vhole  npper  sorTace  of  bis  head,  at  u  vi 
period.  His  hair  was  tied  behind,  and  dressed  with  powder.  His  face  was  ran 
lis  eyes  blacic ;  his  manners  coorteons  and  amiable.  His  eloquence  ma  HignHU' 
aive,  and  in  all  his  relations  and  deportment,  ho  had  the  bearing  and  poUah  of  a  i 
tleman."  *  Buiing  the  last  jears  of  his  life,  be  suffered  inteneelf  from  bodilj  in 
"  snch  was  bis  fortttade,  snch  the  equanimity  of  his  mind,  snstaioed  bj  r^eotla 
and  relt^on,  that  to  a  stranger  he  seemed  not  to  suffer.  His  noble  person  liters 
with  pain  and  disease,  he  received  his  friends  with  cheerfninese,  and  so  exerted  1 
tertain  them,  that  tbej  left  him  with  increased  admiration  of  his  intellectual  and  i 
On  the  first  of  March,  1S29,  having  endured  his  sofieringa  like  a  martyr,  withoot 
complaint,  he  yielded  to  the  violence  of  his  disease,  and  cheerftaUy  si 
the  hands  of  his  Uaker.t 
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On  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  1814,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  Coimnitt«e  of 
the  Whole,  rcBtUDcd  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  "  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  certain  ar- 
ticles therein  described,"  when  Mr.  Gore,  mov- 
ing to  Etrike  ont  from  section  first,  the  words 
"  an;  article  monnfac  tnred  or  composed  of  wool, 
or  of  which  wool  is  the  material  of  chief  value ; 
any  article  mannfactnred  or  composed  of  cotton, 
or  of  which  eotton  is  the  article  of  chief  value, 
eicept  nankeens  from  beyond  the  Cft|Hj  of  Good 
Hope ; "  addressed  the  chair  as  follows ;  I 

Mb.  Pbebiobht:  I  have  listened,  eir,  with 
nndividcd  attention,  to  learn  if  tliore  were  any 
snbstuntia!  reasons  for  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
u  perceive  none  thnt  are  even  specioas.   We 


which  is  a  mere  accident,  withool 
the  merits  of  the  principd  measnn 
is  to  be  attached,  and  which  it  is 
enforce.  If  the  act  which  this  if 
waa  originally  wrong,  or  has  beoo 
although  at  liMt  proper,  we  oaght 
refrain  Irom  doing  any  thing  wLki  i 
strength.  This  is  yet  in  our  power. 
the  law  does  not  depend  on  tbii  fi 
other  branch  of  the  legisIaCore  av 
concurrence  :  ehonld  Qjat  body  « 
President  may  decline  to  tSat^  *■? 
tion ;  and  considering  how  A""  *" 
to  him,  we  have  a  moral  f^'J^i 
not.  I  am,  therefore,  not  i*"^™^ 
adi-ice  of  the  honorable  ^'^''^Jt* 
the  rules  which  he  has  t!**^c« 
and  which  seem  to  have-^  T*' 

th^    lill)    «_J :.,-n..     cr -tP^      - 
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tihabitanta,  under  all  the  regnlationB  of  military 
fiiNpline. 

Enough,  rir,  has  been  done,  I  hope,  to  satisfy 
ttia  FrMident,  and  the  world  at  large,  of  his 
vcS^t  and  uAuenoe  in  this  honorable  and  in- 
A^endent  branch  of  the  le^^islatnre.  Let  us, 
ftisiy  on  the  present  occasion,  examine  this 
BflMge,  at  least  those  parts  of  it  which  relate 
tothe  snlneot  before  ns,  with  all  the  deference 
vfaidi  is  dne  to  the  President,  and  with  all  the 
■  freedom  which  is  required  by  our  paramount 
btf  to  the  public. 

Tbe  message  declares,  that  "  the  tendency  of 
Mr  commercial  and  navigation  laws,  in  their 
frasent  state,  to  favor  the  enemy,  and  thereby 
polong  the  war,  is  more  and  more  developed 
vj  experience.  Abuses  of  a  like  tendency  take 
pkce  in  our  important  trade;  British  fabrics 
lad  products  find  their  way  into  our  ports,  un- 
der the  name  and  from  the  ports  of  other 
coontries." 

^To  shorten  as  much  as  possible  the  duration 
of  the  war,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  enemy 
dioold  feel  all  the  pressure  that  can  be  given  by 
It  The  restndnts  will  affect  those  most  who 
are  most  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  their 
ttxmtry  in  pursuit  of  their  own." 

The  evil  compldned  of  is  the  tendency  of 
mat  navigation  and  commercial  laws,  by  allow- 
i^^the  importation  of  articles  of  a  kind  like  to 
me  manufactured  in  England,  to  introduce 
British  fabrics  and  products,  to  favor  the  enemy 
md  prolong  the  war. 

The  remedy  proposed,  is  the  express  and  ab- 
Mhte  prohibition  of  all  such  articles,  from 
vhatever  country  they  may  come.  The  object 
ii  to  cause  such  a  pressure  on  the  foe  as  to 
Aorten  the  war;  that  is,  to  compel  him  to 
aoeede  to  our  terms.  It  cannot  be  forgotten, 
that  our  commercial  and  navigation  laws  pro- 
hibit, under  heavy  penalties,  the  introduction 
<tf  all  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
fiwtore  of  Great  Britain ;  that  our  criminal  laws 
are  vary  severe  on  those  who  obtain  such  arti- 
<Im  by  trading  with  the  enemy.  With  all 
tibeae  Uws  against  offenders,  and  penalties  im- 
poeed  on  all  concerned  in  the  importation  of 
Driti8h  goods,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any 
imonnt  of  the  prohibited  articles  can  be  im- 
ported, at  most  to  such  a  degree  as  to  afford  to 
Great  Britain  any  essential  means  to  carry  on 
the  war.  It  is  more  difficult  to  conceive  what 
tendency  such  laws  have  to  bring  into  our  ports 
British  fobrics  and  products. 

The  President  has  been  pleased  to  say,  that 
experience  more  and  more  aevelopes  these  facts 
and  consequences.  Let  us  then,  sir,  appeal  to 
experience,  to  ascertain  the  pressure  that  is 
likely  to  be  mode  by  the  prohibition  proposed 
aad  its  effects  on  the  enemy.  In  our  revolu- 
tkniary  contest  wo  endeavored,  by  refusing  to 
import  her  manufacture,  to  oblige  Great  Britain 
to  uBten  to  our  just  complaints.  We  were  aided 
bj  the  great  body  of  her  merchants  and  manu- 
fiustorera,  trading  to  this  country,  by  some  of 
the  most  opulent  of  her  corporations,  and  by 


the  talents  and  eloquence  of  her  most  distin- 
guished and  influential  statesmen.  All  these 
were  without  effect ;  she  disregarded  the  pres- 
sure and  was  inexorable  to  our  complaints. 

The  war  ensued,  and  laws  against  the  im- 
portation of  all  goods,  the  ^owth,  produce,  and 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  were  enacted. 
No  one  will  doubt  those  laws  were  as  faithfully 
executed  then  as  now.  The  pressure,  whatever 
it  was,  hod  not  the  smallest  effect.  She 
swerved  not  from  her  purpose,  until  all  Europe 
engaged  in  the  war  against  her ;  until  we  had 
captured  two  of  her  largest  and  best  appointed 
armies,  under  the  command  of  her  most  re- 
nowned and  illustrious  Generals,  nor  until 
an  hostile  fleet  swept  the  British  Channel,  and 
braved  her  navy  in  her  own  ports.  In  the 
spring  of  1806  we  again  uplifted  this  weapon, 
so  terrible  in  our  eyes,  so  harmless  in  hers ;  we 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
certain  articles,  of  the  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain,  but  the  blow  was  suspended  for  seven 
months ;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  eight  months 
more  of  grace  were  allowed  to  the  alleged 
ofienders  against  our  rights,  with  a  power  to 
the  President  to  extend  the  time  six  months 
longer,  in  which  she  might  redeem  our  favor. 
No  effect  was  produced.  Shortly  ^fter  the 
lapse  of  this  term,  a  general  embargo  was  im- 
posed. In  March,  1809,  when  President  Jeffer- 
son and  his  very  obsequious  Congress,  who,  at 
his  mere  suggestion,  passed  tliat  abominable 
act,  and  its  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  sup- 
plements, were  obliged  to  capitulate  with  public 
opinion,  and  repeal  their  odious  laws,  a  non- 
intercourse  was  established  against  France  and 
England,  and  conditions  held  out  to  these  great 
powers,  a  compliance  with  which  should  relieve 
them  from  this  dreadful  pressure.  On  applica- 
tion to  one  of  them  to  accept  our  good  will  and 
custom,  and  aid,  in  extricating  us  from  the 
eflects  of  our  own  folly,  we  were  tauntingly 
told  that  Great  Britain  had  no  interest  in  the 
repeal  of  our  laws,  nor  in  relieving  us  from  the 
awkward  predicament  in  which  we  hod  been 
pleased  to  place  ourselves.  By  the  other,  our 
ships  were  burned,  our  property  plundered,  our 
national  character,  our  government,  and  people 
insuhed  and  reviled  in  the  grossest  manner, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  world.  All  this  was 
borne  with  a  patience  that  was  never  surpassed 
by  the  meanest  of  vassal  nations  and  unequalled 
by  any  that  ever  made  the  smallest  pretensions 
to  independence.  In  this  exercise  of  our  re- 
strictive energies,  according  to  the  strange  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  we  reaped  nothing  but  mis- 
fortune and  disgrace.  At  length,  smarting  un- 
der the  failure  of  our  abortive  schemes,  and 
stung  with  the  mortifying  conviction  that  the 
world  saw  and  ridiculed  our  extreme  weakness, 
in  attempting  such  mighty  ends  by  such  feeble 
means,  we  rushed  unprovided  and  unprepared, 
into  a  war  of  arms,  with  a  nation  amply  pro- 
vided and  well  prepared  to  contend  with  all  the 
Powers  of  the  earth.  Thus  much  for  our  ex- 
perience of  the  pressure,  and  the  effects  tliereof 
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on  Great  Britain,  bj  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  her  mannfactores. 

We  can  draw  still  deeper  on  experience,  to 
test  the  soundness  or  futility  of  sucn  measures, 
if  we  will  revert  to  the  efforts  of  the  potent 
Emperor  of  France  on  Groat  Britain.  To  aid 
his  numerous  armies  in  the  conquest  of  those 
proud  islanders,  he  prohibited  the  use  of  her 
manufactures,  not  only  in  his  own  dominions, 
and  in  those  of  his  vassal  states,  but  through- 
out all  Europe ;  and  for  many  years  he  succeed- 
ed in  causing  this  prohibition  to  be  general 
over  the  Continent.  No  foothold  could  Great 
Britain  obtain  on  which  to  empty  her  over- 
loaded stores  aod  magazines,  but  some  distant 
island  or  some  obscure  port  in  the  North  Sea. 
She  was  shut  out  from  the  market  of  more  than 
an  hundred  millions  of  people  by  this  seemingly 
all-powerful  monarch ;  undismayed  she  met  the 
world  in  arms,  bore  every  privation  for  the  loss 
of  open  markets,  for  the  labor  of  her  people, 
and  the  products  of  her  vast  possessions,  with- 
out discovering  the  smallest  symptoms  of  yield- 
ing an  iota  of  her  pretensions.  Her  proud  and 
unbending  neck  spumed  the  yoke.  It  bent  not 
the  least,  although  we  too  added  our  mite  to 
the  pressure.  She  never  hesitated  between  the 
alternative  of  no  trade,  or  a  surrender  of  wliat 
she  deemed  her  rights.  The  effects  of  her  firm- 
ness and  perseverance  are  not  likely  to  render 
her  more  submissive  to  the  blows  we  have  in- 
flicted, or  to  those  we  are  preparing  for  her  by 
this  bill.  She  now  has  all  the  world  courting 
her  trade,  and  receiving  her  products,  dimin- 
ished France,  impoverished  America  except- 
ed. 

When  she  considers  how  successfully  she  met 
her  numerous  foes,  armed  also  with  prohibition 
and  proscriptions  of  lier  products  on  every  foot 
of  land,  from  tlie  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  compares  the  situation  of  her  then  enemies 
with  that  of  our  fallen  countrv,  will  she  be 
frightened  into  submission  by  the  increased 
pressure  of  this  act  ?  Siie  attempts  to  capture 
our  ships,  to  destroy  our  trade,  and  prevent  us 
from  receiving  sup]>lies  from  abroad.  We  co- 
operate moat  manfully  in  this  work  of  ruin ; 
nay,  we  do  more  to  this  end,  in  a  few  short 
days,  than  she  could  do  in  many  years.  We 
annihilate  our  ships,  destroy  our  produce,  im- 
I)ri9on  all  our  citizens,  suffer  not  one  to  escape 
from  the  United  States,  doom  whole  States  to 
sloth  and  famine,  allow  no  man,  woman,  or 
child  to  cross  a  river  or  bay  without  i)ermission 
from  the  President,  to  obtain  the  smallest  com- 
fort in  the  greatest  need,  break  down  all  the 
barriers  heretofore  thought  necessary  to  the 
support  of  the  public  and  individual  liberty, 
disregard  the  provisions  of  our  constitution, 
and  subject  ourselves  and  property  to  martial 
law.  When  our  vindictive  foe  has  obtained  so 
efficient  an  ally,  in  bringing  destruction  on  the 
peoj)le  of  this  country,  he  may  cheerfully  sus- 
tain the  loss  which  will  be  incurred  by  retain- 
ing at  home,  or  selling  at  a  reduced  price,  the 
few  blankets  that  might  be  smuggled  into  the 


United  States  by  some  crafty  foreigner  from  i 
neutral  port 

The  remedy  proposed  for  this  enormous  e^ 
as  it  is  believed,  the  practice  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  afford  to  Great  Britain  the  power  of 
continuing  the  war  against  uel  is  an  express  sod 
absolute  prohibition  of  articles  of  a  kind  liks 
to  those  of  British  fabrics,  from  all  conntriea 
The  existing  laws  render  liable  to  forfeitore  sll 
British  goods,  and  three  times  their  valiie,  or 
the  vessel  or  carriage  which  shall  conyey  them. 
These  laws,  moreover,  render  the  master  of  die 
vessel,  and  all  parties  to  the  offence,  liable  to 
heavy  and  severe  penalties,  and  superadd  t9 
those  inflicted  by  public  law,  and  by  die  com- 
mon law  of  the  land,  other  and  more  aggn- 
vated  penalties. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  be  as  proffi- 
gate,  as  the  message  referred  to  snpposes  them, 
and  do  now  risk  all  the  fines  and  forfeitnrei^ 
pains  and  penalties,  to  which  ther  are  lisUc^ 
will  such  an  act  as  the  one  proposed,  effectosDj 
secure  the  entire  exclusion  of  such  goods! 

The  Emperor  of  Franco,  I  will  not  saj  men 
despotic  in  the  quality  of  his  laws  ^ian  tbo 
government  of  the  United  States,  but  poon»- 
ing  greater  power,  exerted  all  the  ingenuity  of 
his  inquisitive  policy,  and  employed  his  Tilt 
means,  to  detect  offences  against  his  prohibi- 
tory statutes,  and,  when  detected  punidbal 
them  with  unmitigated  severity,  i  et  the  prch 
hibited  goods  were  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
the  Continent,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  his  d»> 
minions.  Surely  such  a  lesson  wUl  not  be  kM( 
on  any  legislature,  guided  by  a  sound  discretioa, 
nor  on  any  man  not  predetermined  to  shut  hit 
eyes  against  the  light  of  experience. 

It  is  not  merely  the  experience  of  the  present 
day  to  which  I  would  ask  the  attention  of  gen- 
tlemen. The  experience  of  all  times,  and  of  aD 
nations,  has  shown  that  the  most  arbitrary, 
even  the  most  sanguinary  proAisions  of  the  heA 
executed  laws  are  ineffectual  against  the  intri>- 
duction  of  foreign  commodities,  which  are  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  the  domestic.  It  has  been 
truly  said,  the  strongest,  the  highest  bars  tlitf 
the  tyranny  or  folly  of  government  can  erect, 
always  have,  and  we  may  therefore  safely  pre- 
dict always  will,  prove  powerless  against  the 
cheapness  of  foreign  articles.  Private  interesl 
will  either  overleap  or  burst  them  asunder. 
Laws  against  the  long-continued  habits,  and  the 
manifest  benefit  of  a  people,  serve  but  to  cor- 
rupt their  morals,  to  compromit  the  chsracter 
of  government,  to  expose  its  weakness,  and 
finally  to  render  it  both  odious  and  contemp- 
tible. 

To  render  the  miserable  system,  of  which 
this  bill  is  to  be  the  keystone,  more  palatable, 
we  are  told  encouragement  will  hereby  be 
afforded  to  our  own  manufactures.  This  cumee 
with  an  ill  grace,  indeed,  fn>m  that  government 
which  has  most  unfeelingly  destroyed  all  ihe 
numerous  manufactures  that  spring  from,  sad 
aro  supported  by,  navigation  and  commerce. 
I  Manufactures  that  inspire  health,  courage,  firm- 
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MB)  and  intrepidity,  that  nerve  the  arm  and 
ififforate  the  mind,  that  provide  yon  men,  at 
Annee,  Me  and  willing  to  defend  the  soil 
iwed  bj  their  industry,  and  to  advance  the 
ftrj  of  a  nation  that  has  the  wisdom  to  pro- 
Hfc  and  cherish  theoL 

iofltoad  of  these  hardy  employments,  yon 
Ar  the  loom  and  shuttle.  Yon  huddle  to- 
iflier  men,  women,  and  children,  in  one  con- 
■diBuited.  and  contaminating  mass,  and  will 
IMMi  render  your  men  more  effeminate  than 
fm  women.  Ton  have  sentenced  the  sons  of 
phiby  and  enterprise  to  penury  and  want, 
Ml  expect  to  stifle  their  complaints  by  sending 
flam  to  work  at  a  machine,  where  an  idiot  can 
nA  as  skilfully  as  themselves,  and  a  feeble 
1^  of  ten  years  of  age  can  earn  as  much. 

I  know,  sir,  the  people  of  this  country  are 
Htiait  beyond  all  example.  They  have  be- 
ared the  government  was  not  hostile  to  their 
tatoreets.  They  have  been  taught  to  think 
fte  privation  they  endured  was  a  necessary 
price  f(Nr  the  protection  of  their  rights,  and  ihe 
mpgtai  of  their  freedom.  This  opiate,  which 
Ml  been  so  jilentifully  administered,  must,  and 
vin  lose  its  effect  They  cannot  continue  the 
hpeeof  that  policy,  of  which  they  are  so  man- 
Ifekiy  the  victims.   They  will  not  stoop  to  beg ; 

aoannot  see  their  wives  and  children  perish 
huBger  and  nakedness.  You  take  from 
him  their  livelihood,  and  restrain  them  from 
le  md  privilege  of  seeking  abroad  that  bread 
viddi  you  will  not  permit  themix)  earn  at  home. 
Kky  will  feel  themselves  degraded  and  insult- 
4  qr  being  told,  that  they  must  fight  the  ene- 

Lfor  their  rights,  when  the  government, 
h  ought  to  be  their  friend  and  protector, 
eprives  Uiem  of  all  their  rights,  of  even  the 
Mans  of  obtaining  subsistence,  and  at  the  same 
me  renders  them  the  scoff  and  ridicule  of  the 
odd. 

Would  to  heaven,  sir,  the  government  might 
irake  from  its  own  fatal  illusions,  before  it  be 
•0  late, — ^before  the  people  shall  awake  to  the 
iftxinity  of  that  despotism  which  debases  and 
iproeoco  tJiem  I 

The  President  tells  you  the  restraints  will 
foct  those  most  who  are  most  ready  to  sacri- 
e  tbe  interests  of  their  country  in  pursuit  of 
eir  own.  These  restraints  wUl  affect  all  who 
e  any  articles  like  those  which  are  prohibited. 
16  bill  grants  a  monopoly  to  the  manufac- 
rer,  at  the  expense  of  every  one  who  wears 
e  article  winch  he  makes.  You  tax  the 
Mver  the  difference  that  is  occasioned  in 
ioe,  by  want  of  those  commodities,  which 
>iild  have  been  imported  had  not  your  pro- 
i>ition  been  imposed. 

By  the  destruction  of  commerce,  with  its  de- 
Doent  arts,  and  the  flattering  bounties  you 
ereby  hei^>  on  the  favored  manufacturers, 
«  prematurely  seduce  the  capitalists  of  the 
ontry  into  new  and  untried  employments. 
hen  peace  returns,  and  trade  shall  be  restor- 
,  dumld  that  ever  be  the  case,  these  manu- 
stores  will  not  compete  with  foreign.    They 


will  then  be  destroyed  with  the  same  apathy 
that  is  now  discovered  in  the  destruction  of 
others  that  are  more  useful.  From  the  high 
price  of  labor  in  America, — the  cheapness^ 
quantity,  and  excellence  of  our  lands,  and  the 
profitable  employment  of  capital  in  foreign 
commerce, — ^we  cannot  expect  to  manufacture 
many  articles  so  cheap  as  they  can  be  afforded 
fh>m  other  countries,  less  fortunately  situated. 
Such  will  then  be  imported,  and  the  numerous 
adventurers  in  these  new  establishments  must 
fail.  Sad,  but  certain  result  of  not  leaving  to 
the  sagacity  of  individuals,  at  all  times  more 
quick-sighted  and  intelligent  on  subjects  of  this 
sort  than  the  wisest  governments,  the  employ- 
ment of  their  wealth,  and  the  Exercise  of  their 
own  industry. 

All  writers,  sir,  on  political  economy,  all  na- 
tions, except  our  own;  all  statesmen,  except 
those  who  rule  the  destinies  of  the  United 
States ;  are  satisfied  of  the  vast  importance  of 
commerce  to  the  population,  the  riches,  and 
prosperity  of  a  country ;  that,  with  it,  are  in- 
separably connected  individucd  wealth  and  na- 
tional power,  of  which  it  is  essentially  the 
source  and  support. 

From  some  cause,  which  I  will  not  now  un- 
dertake to  develope,  but  which  is,  at  last, 
pretty  well  understood  throughout  this  coun- 
try, the  efforts  of  our  government  have  all 
tended  directly  to  the  destruction  of  commerce. 
To  this  end  it  has  been  loaded  with  all  the 
shackles  and  restrictions  for  which  any  pre- 
tence could  be  invented,  and  to  as  high  a  de- 
gree, and  as  long  as  the  patience  of  the  people 
would  bear.  Congress  has  now  finally  sup- 
pressed all  that  can  be  exercised  by  our  own 
citizens,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  little  remnant  which  had  been  spared 
from  prohibitions,  proscriptions,  embargoes, 
and  war  measures  against  Great  Britain,  at 
the  evident  hazard  of  offending  the  few  friends 
which  remain  to  us  in  the  civilized  world,  is 
now  to  bo  sacrificed  to  this  exterminating 
spirit.  Not  an  article,  of  which  wool  or  cot- 
ton is  an  ingredient,  is  to  be  admitted  from 
abroad.  By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  ap- 
parel of  the  whole  population  of  this  country, 
is  composed  of  wool  or  cotton.  It  cannot  be 
pretenaed  that  one-half  the  supply  necessary 
to  cover  our  citizens  from  absolute  nakedness, 
con  be  made  at  home.  Without  recurring  to 
the  uncertain  accounts,  of  who  makes,  and 
where  these  good^  ore  made,  and  the  quantities 
that  interested  manufacturers  pretend  con  be 
delivered,  there  is  one  fact  known  to  every 
one,  that  puts  this  question  beyond  all  doubt : 
notwithstanding  the  inmiense  influx  of  those 
articles  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  and  the  quan- 
tities which  we  are  told  find  their  way  into  the 
United  States  from  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  goods  of  this 
kind,  especially  of  the  coarser  sort,  and  such  as 
are  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  poor,  have 
been  sold  for  a  year  past  at  three  times  the 
amount  of  their  original  cost,  whereas,  in  com- 
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mon  and  ordinary  times,  forty,  or  at  most  ^ttj 
per  cent,  advance,  on  the  first  price,  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  pay  all  charges,  and  afford 
a  handsome  profit  to  the  importer. 

K  the  bill  passes,  and  effects  the  exclusion 
which  is  expected,  tiie  rich  must,  and  will  pay 
the  monopoly  price  of  the  manufacturer.  The 
poor  must  suffer  extreme  dbtress.  Formerly, 
the  number  of  this  class  was  small,  and  it  has 
become  very  large,  and  soon  will  embrace  a 
majority  of  our  citizens.  On  them  will  fall 
tliese  restraints.  Wherein  have  they  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  country 
in  pursuit  of  their  own?  Their  poverty  is 
their  only  crime,  and  this  cannot  be  charged 
on  them.  It  flows  directly  and  palpably  from 
the  government.  They  have  been  generally, 
both  in  faith  and  practice,  devoted  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Well  may  they  exclaim,  What  have  we  done 
to  merit  from  your  hands  both  nakedness  and 
hunger?  All  this  is  to  be  inflicted  and  suffered 
under  the  notion,  that,  by  such  pitiful  schemes, 
you  can  compel  the  most  opulent,  the  most 
powerAil,  the  most  prosperous,  and  the  proud- 
est nation  on  the  earth,  to  receive  the  law 
at  your  hands,  and  to  accept  peace  on  your 
own  terms.  I  forbear  to  press  this  subject  fur- 
ther. I  am  persuaded,  sir,  and  I  trust  this 
House,  if  it  will  exercise  its  own  judgment, 
will  also  be  persuaded  that  this  bill,  if  passed 
into  a  law,  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
render  tlie  nation  ridiculous,  and  to  increase 
the  misery  and  distress  of  a  loyal  and  fEuthfid 
people,  already  bowed  to  the  earth  with  priva- 
tions and  sufferings.  There  is  one  other  con- 
sideration in  the  minds  of  many,  of  greater 
majrnitiule  than  any  yet  contemplated,  against 
employing  our  time  and  strenjrth  in  such  fruit- 
less schemes,  which  will  now — they  always 
have  done — prove  a  mere  ignis-fatuus,  as  re- 
lates to  the  enemy.  They  delude  us  from 
examining  into  the  critical  state  of  our  na- 
tional affairs,  and  from  adopting  measures 
suited  to  the  extreme  exigency  of  our  con- 
dition. 

It  is  time  to  cease  this  trifling,  and  to  look 
fully  at  the  djuigers  of  our  present,  and  prepare 
for  the  horrors  of  our  future  situation.  On  our 
southern  frontiers,  we  have  an  invading  foe, 
and  no  force,  that  we  know  of,  to  prevent  deso- 
lation and  ruin,  as  far  as  he  chooses  to  proceed. 
In  the  west,  it  is  true  we  hear  the  voice  of  joy 
and  gladness,  arising  from  the  great  influx  of 
wealth,  from  projects  for  new  demarcation 
of  boundaries,  extended  territories,  increasing 
population,  and  unclouded  prosperity.  I  really 
rejoice,  sir,  that  any  part  of  our  soil  is  free  from 
the  general  gloom,  from  the  otherwise  univer- 
sal despair  that  pervades  tlie  country.  I  need 
not  say  it  is  only  in  that  highly  favored  portion 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  occasion  or  the 
sound  of  gladness  is  to  be  heard. 

On  our  seaboard,  we  are  closely  invested  by 
the  enemy's  fleet,  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the 
MiflBissippi,  menacing  destruction  and  devasta- 


tion, should  our  government  execute  tlieir  de- 
clared purpose.  On  all  that  extent  of  oom^ 
f^om  Louisiana  to  Maine,  we  haTe  Bcnodlyi 
fortress  to  protect  ns  against  this  menaei^ 
should  we  proceed  the  nn&Ilowed  lenffth  tiiii 
has  been  tnreatened.  And  we  hsTe  ue  i 
fatal  evidence,  that  our  enemy  ia  neither 
nor  measured  in  his  retaliations.  On  onr : 
em  frontier,  late  a  scene  of  the  most  extnts- 
gant  vaunting,  and  whence  we  expected  to 
realize  all  the  promised  fruits  of  the  war,  wt 
behold  our  towns  altogether  defenceless,  and  il 
the  mercy  of  an  exasperated  foe,  the  ooontiT 
laid  waste  and  desolate,  villaffes  sacked  aod 
burning,  and  their  wretched  inhabitants  naked 
and  forlorn,  fleeing  in  the  most  inclement  sea- 
son, from  the  flames  of  their  honaes^  snd  tlio 
tomahawk  of  the  savage. 

All  this  time,  the  government  of  the  natioi 
amuses  itself^  by  weighing  the  degree  of  prat- 
sure  it  can  make  on  a  powerftil  enemy,  hj  de- 
priving her  woollen  drapers  and  cotton  wesfvt 
of  the  sale  of  a  few  bales  of  goods.  New  m 
such  a  scene  exhibited,  since  the  day  when  tki 
master  of  a  great  empire  thought  to  divert  lu»- 
self  by  the  most  frivolous  amnsement  wlule  bii 
capital  was  in  flames.  Let  us  qnit  Uiis  diigrMS- 
ful  and  humiliating  game,  and  serionsly  bctika 
ourselves  to  the  protection  of  onr  defenedea 
and  neglected  inhabitants,  restore  to  them  thdr 
ancient  rights,  suffer  them  to  retnm  to  cheeiisg 
industry  and  honest  enterprise,  endeavor  to 
bring  back  peace,  prosperity,  ftod,  if  posHfal^ 
character,  to  our  bleeding  conntiy— ones  lbs 
just  pride  of  every  American,  and  the  envr  d 
every  nation,  now  so  fisdlen,  so  dishcMiorsa,  m 
disgraced,  and  degraded,  as  to  be  unworthy  ths 
consideration  of  the  meanest. 

The  system,  sir,  of  which  this  is  a  part,  hai 
been  tried  in  youth,  and  in  manhood,  in  pesee, 
and  in  war.  In  no  instance  has  it  ever  preved 
on  Great  Britain  so  as  to  produce  firom  beri 
more  favorable  attention  to  oar  complwBti* 
To  us  it  has  been  pregnant  with  nuafortune  tad 
disgrace.  When  practised  by  the  most  pope* 
lous  and  most  wealthy  nations  of  the  earth,  it 
has  also  been  ineffectual.  Great  Britain  kai 
risen  triumphant  over  all  the  efforts  of  ber 
numerous  foes,  and  has  now  as  friends,  aliso4 
all  those  who  were  her  enemies,  and  neariy  tlit 
whole  world  is  oi)en  to  her  as  a  market  U 
would  seem  then,  conclusive  to  any  men,  not 
bereft  of  reason,  that  to  persist  in  this  couth 
of  measures,  as  instruments  of  war,  marks  the 
grossest  imbecility  of  mind  and  power.  V< 
have  also  seen  that  the  most  powerful  natiotf 
have  never  been  able  to  execute  such  a  ^ynun^ 
The  bill  before  us,  and  the  message*  whidi  vt^ 
duced  it,  confess  that  we  have  not  executed  it; 
we  have  tried  all  the  civil  and  military  force  of 
the  country — all  the  forfeiture  and  pODsltitf 
tliat  human  ingenuity  and  uncontrolled  povtf 
could  invent  and  enact,  without  effect.  Itmivt. 

•  See  Secret  Mewage  of  President  HmUwii  to  the  Oii' 
greM,  in  the  Annals  of  Congrem,  ISlS-lSli,  pogc  Ml. 
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ttenfore,  be  wone  than  idle  to  peraisti  espe- 
Mj  by  BQoh  feeble  means. 

I  did  not,  sir,  in  my  motion  for  striking  ont, 
ioflfaide  siniits  distilled  from  the  sugar  cane, 
teosBse  I  am  satisfied  we  can  make  at  home, 
nritB  in  as  great  quantities  as  can  be  useful  for 
ttomertio  consumption.  The  only  remaining 
QODi^eration  would  be  that  of  revenue.  And 
linos,  by  all  the  skiU  of  our  financiers,  and  the 
niim  of  our  statesmen,  we  have  only  reduced 


the  annual  amount  of  cash  receivable  in  duties, 
from  sixteen  millions  to  a  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, it  cannot,  in  the  view  of  the  administration, 
be  important  to  regard  the  article  in  this  rela- 
tion ;  moreover,  the  prohibition  of  spirits  dis- 
tDled  from  cane,  and  the  admission  of  French 
brandy,  discover  a  due  respect  to  that  power 
and  those  interests,  with  which  our  own  seem 
intimately,  if  not  mseparably  and  fatally  in- 
volved. 
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The  following  remarks,  on  the  bill  "to  pro- 
Tide  additional  revenue  for  defraying  the  ex- 
peDses  of  government,  and  maintaining  the 
public  credit,  by  laying  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
United  States,  and  to  provide  for  assessing  and 
ooQecting  the  same,"  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
(kt%  in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  fifth 
ef  JiQoary,  1815. 

Jfs.  Prbsideett:  This  bill  imposes  burdens 

atramely  heavy  on  all  the  citizens  of  our  com- 
mon country,  and  on  those  with  which  I  am 
■Hit  acquainted,  a  load  that,  under  existing 
flfaeomstances,  will  be  intolerable. 

With  the  principle  of  the  bill,  in  selecting  as 
iftjeetB  of  taxation  the  lands  and  buildings  of 
the  United  States,  I  have  no  fault  to  find. 

I  consider  them  as  fit  and  proper  subjects  of 
revenue,  and  such  assessments  calculated  to 
equalize  the  burdens  of  the  country,  as  impos- 
iiiff  them  on  all  parts,  and  with  more  impar- 
^uity  than  can  be  attained  by  any  other  mode. 
And,  sir,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  vote  for  a 
biU  imposing  such  a  tax  to  any  reasonable  amount 
had  it  not  pleased  the  government  of  the  nation 
to  plaoe  the  State,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  out  of  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  determine,  that  while  it  shall 
bear  a  full  proportion  of  the  taxes,  none  of 
their  fruits  shall  redound  to  her  relief. 

The  motives  of  Congress  in  granting  supplies, 
are  doubtless  to  provide  fur  the  defence  of  the 
eoontry,  and  the  security  of  its  rights,  by  a  safe 
and  honorable  peace. 

These  motives  are  wise  and  irresistible ;  all 
concur  in  the  necessity  of  defending  our  terri- 
tory against  the  enemy ;  and  in  the  assertion 
and  maintenance  of  our  essential  rights  at  every 
peril,  and  if  necessary,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all 
that  conduces  to  private  ease  and  personal 
ei^oyment. 

No  one  feels  this  truth  more  sensibly  than 
myself — no  one  considers  the  duty  more  im- 
perative. With  its  obligations  I  have  no  com-, 
promises  to  make,  and  in  its  performance  I  ask 
•  for  no  limitations  on  account  of  the  folly  and 
improvidence  with  which  the  war  was  urged, 
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nor  of  the  degrading  imbecility,  and  prodigal 
waste  of  treasure,  of  blood,  and  character,  by 
which  it  has  been  prosecuted. 

The  enemy  publicly  proclaims  his  purpose  to 
spread  desolation  far  and  wide,  on  our  unpro- 
tected sea-coasts.  He  proceeds  to  execute  his 
threats  with  a  barbarity  and  baseness,  in  many 
instances,  unprecedented. 

The  mansions  of  the  rich,  the  palaces  of  the 
nation,  and  the  cottages  of  the  poorest  citizen, 
feel  alike  his  disgraceful  vengeance.  The  opu- 
lence of  the  wealthy  is  destroyed ;  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  the  impoverished  inhabitants 
of  the  sands  are  redeemed  from  his  rapacity  by 
grinding  impositions,  which  the  charity  of  such 
as  being  out  of  the  reach  of  his  power  are  alone 
able  to  supply.  Even  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are 
not  suffered  to  repose  in  quiet.  And,  as  the 
last  act  of  atrocity,  your  slaves  are  seized  and 
seduced,  embodied  in  military  array,  aud  led  to 
the  destruction  of  their  masters,  and  the  plun- 
der of  their  possessions. 

Whetlier  those  acts  seek  an  apology  in  the 
conduct  of  our  own  government,  we  cannot 
inquire  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  our  duty  to 
repel  his  attack.  Whoever  comes  to  our  shores 
in  the  character  of  an  enemy  must  be  resisted. 
We  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  defend  our- 
selves and  our  soil  from  an  invading  foe. 

A  question  arises.  Have  we  any  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  grants  of  men  and  money 
will  be  wisely  applied  to  the  purposes  of  defence 
and  protection  ? 

Honorable  gentlemen  will  please  go  back  to 
November,  1811,  when  the  Executive,  in  wind- 
ing its  devious  course  to  the  fatal  act  of  June, 
1812,  addressed  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  vanity, 
and  pride  of  the  people,  and  owning  its  duty 
to  establish  the  general  security,  assured  the 
nation,  ^^  that  the  works  of  defence  on  our  mar- 
itime frontier  had  been  prosecuted  with  an  ac- 
tivity leaving  little  to  be  added  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  most  important  ones.  The  land 
forces  so  disposed  as  to  ensure  appropriate  and 
important  services,  and  embodied  ana  marched 
toward  the  north-western  frontiers,"  to  seek 
satisfaction  for  acts,  which  it  was  declared,  had 
alike,  "  the  character  and  effects  of  war." 

The  subsequent  course  of  things  must  be  full 
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in  the  mind  of  every  one,  and  the  result  known 
and  felt  by  all. 

We  learn  that  the  same  measures  are  to  be 
pursued.  The  Atiiantic  coast  is  to  be  defended, 
as  heretofore,  by  attempts  on  Canada.  This  is 
frankly  and  formally  told  to  the  Congress,  that 
no  pretence  can  be  urged  in  future,  of  disap- 
pointment or  deception. 

I  forbear  to  Bjyeak  on  this  subject.  In  the 
actual  state  of  things,  all  reasoning  must  be 
futUo.  The  powers  of  language  cease  before 
the  eloquent  monitors  constantly  in  our  view, 

We  are  doomed  to  remain  in  this  scene,  that 
we  may  not  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  our  de- 
gradation and  disgrace.  The  government  had 
complete  information  of  the  designs  of  the  enemy 
months  before  his  attack  on  Washington.  In 
this  city  were  afll  the  means  of  defence,  for- 
tresses, ships,  cannon,  men,  and  money;  here, 
too,  was  concentrated  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
administration,  to  deliberate,  examine,  decide, 
and  prepare  for  the  support  of  the  Capitol,  at 
least  sixty  days  prior  to  its  destruction,  by  a 
few  thousand  worn  down  and  exhausted  sol- 
diers. You  have  now  in  full  view  the  effect  of 
their  combined  councils — of  their  individiud 
and  united  talents,  prudence,  and  energies. 

These  monuments  show^  in  characters  not  to 
be  mistaken,  the  future  m  the  past,  and  the 
desolation  around.  They  declare  the  fate  of 
every  place  under  the  influence  and  protection 
of  our  government,  if  approached  by  the  en- 
enry. 

Congress  continues  to  grant,  with  no  sparing 
hand,  supplies  of  every  ^d  to  the  same  men, 
in  the  hope,  it  is  imagined  that  heaven  may,  by 
some  miracle,  interpose  for  their  application  to 
the  safety  and  relief  of  the  country. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  crave  your  indulgence,  and 
that  of  the  honorable  Senate,  while  I  relate  the 
condition  of  the  country  which  I  represent,  as 
the  grounds  of  the  vote  I  am  constrained  to 
give  on  this  occasion.  The  State  of  Massachu- 
setts has  a  sea-coast  of  abont  six  hundred  miles 
in  extent.  Its  eastern  boundary  joins  that  of 
the  enemy.  It  is  of  course  peculiarly  liable  to 
invasion.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
was  avowedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
invaded  immediately  on  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  There  were  several  islands,  and  one 
of  great  importance,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  the 
title  to  which  was  not  definitively  acknowledg- 
ed by  Great  Britain.  Tlic  claim  of  Massachu- 
setts had  been  allowed  by  tliis  power  in  a  treaty 
made  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, which  treaty  the  United  States  liad  chosen 
to  reject.  The  government^  therefore,  super- 
added toihe  general  obligation  enjoined  Ti\)on  it, 
to  protect  and  defend  tiie  territory  of  all  the 
States,  had  incurred  a  j>eculiar  responsibility  to 
guard  this  particular  frontier  from  falling  into 
Qie  hands  of  tlie  enemy. 

This  State  has  been  left  entirely  unprotected 
and  defenceless,  and  has  at  no  time  lind  witliin 
it,  and  destined  to  its  defence,  suflicient  force 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  any  one  point 


against  a  oommon  and  ordinaij  hostile  tfr- 

tack. 

Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  oonstitDtxii 
she  ceded  to  the  United  States  aU  the  fortreeMi 
in  her  possession.  These,  with  all  the  promi- 
nent points  of  lands  and  sites,  appropriate  for 
fortifications,  to  defend  the  State  againat  in- 
vasion, were,  and  for  a  long  time  previous  to 
the  war  had  been,  in  the  ezdnsiye  poneasum 
of  the  United  States.  The  State,  therefore,  had 
no  authority  or  jurisdiction  over,  nor  even  to 
enter  them  for  any  purpose ;  much  less  to  as- 
sume the  defence  of  uieir  territory,  throagh 
these  means. 

One  great  and  principal  object  of  the  consti- 
tution was  to  provide  by  this  government  ftr 
the  common  defence,  and,  by  the  power  sad 
resources  of  all  the  States,  to  protect  esdi 
against  invasion. 

The  preamble  declares :  '^  We  the  t>eople  of 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  pe^ 
feet  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domMfi 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  oommon  deteofl^ 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  Usa- 
ings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posteritj, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution."  For 
this  end  the  States  surrendered  the  principal 
sources  of  revenue,  over  which  they  prerionay 
had  uncontrolled  dominion. 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  mi 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  to  pij 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defeim^ 
to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  Umtad 
States." 

Here  are  ample  resources^  and  means  ooia- 
mensurate  to  the  duties  the  United  States  wen 
enjoined  and  undertook  to  perform. 

This  cannot  be  denied  by  the  men  now  in 
power ;  for  they  abolished  many  taxes,  in  ftD 
and  productive  operation,  at  tlie  time  they  re- 
ceived the  govenmient. 

Power  was  also  granted  to  raise  and  support 
any  kind  of  force  necessary  to  ensure  the  com- 
mon defence,  and  to  protect  the  State  against 
invasion,  viz. ;  "  To  raise  and  support  armiei 
To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy.  To  exerci* 
exclusive  legislation  over  all  places  purcbs«i 
by  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  tlie  StaW 
in  which  the  same  shall  be^  for  the  erection  of 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock  yards,  andotlier 
needful  buildings." 

The  several  States,  having  surrendered  their 
own  resources,  and  afforded  such  ample  provi- 
sion for  the  common  defence^  left  no  doubt  of 
the  paramount  duty  in  the  United  States  to  pe^ 
form  it  punctually  and  faithfully. 

In  the  present  war,  they  are  without  eicusei 
if  this  be  not  fully  and  perfectly  done;  for  the 
war  was  of  their  own  choice ;  they  made  it, 
and  at  their  own  time. 

The  several  States  received  from  the  United 
States  a  solemn  obligation,  that  they  would 
protect  each  against  invasion.  '*Tlie  United 
States  guarantee  to  every  State  a  republican 
fonu  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  against  invasion." 
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H  any  fhina  were  wanting  to  show  the  sacred- 
vm  of  this  dnly  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
abidlate  reliance  which  the  States  entertained 
of  its  complete  performance,  it  is  to  be  found 
k  the  restrictions  and  privations  which  the 
wrenl  States  imposed  on  themselves. 

^Vo  State  shall  grant  letters  of  marqne  and 
jcprisaL  Ko  State  shall,  without  the  consent 
d  Gongpress,  lay  any  imposts,  or  duties  on  im- 
poftB  or  exports^"  except,  &o.  *^No  State 
AiU,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
dn^  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war, 
in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
compact  with  anoth^  State,  or  with  a  foreign 
power,  or  engage  in  a  war,  unless  actually  in- 
Yided,  or  in  sudi  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
idmit  of  delay." 

Having  thus  surrendered  all  the  pecuniary 
resoorces  necessary  to  provide  the  means  of 
defence,  and  also  the  right  to  ruse  a  force  re- 
^te  to  this  end,  the  several  States  did  rely, 
ind  were  justified  in  relying,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, for  complete  protection  and  defence, 
OB  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Ko  one  will  pretend  that  such  defence  has 
been  afibrded  to  all  the  States  in  the  Union. 
Massachusetts  has  been  entirely  abandoned. 
The  men  raised  there  for  the  regular  army  have 
been  marched  out  of  the  State. 

Within  a  month  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
^  governor  of  that  State  was  informed,  by 
direction  of  the  President,  that  the  regular 
tnops  were  all  ordered  from  the  sea-coast ;  and 
bii  threat,  if  intended  as  such,  was  instantly 
Qnonted.  Thus,  the  moment  the  United  States 
had  placed  the  country  in  a  situation  to  require 
defence,  and  which  it  was  their  duty  to  pro- 
vide, they  wantonly  took  away  the  only  force 
vhich  could  afford  it. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  President  called 
brth  the  militia,  in  June  and  July,  1812,  for 
he  purpose  of  making  the  defence,  and  pro- 
Mrting  the  State  against  invasion,  and  the 
ovemor  refused  to  obey  the  requisition.  On 
le  12th  June,  1812,  the  President,  by  his 
Bcretary  of  War,  requested  Governor  Strong 
>  <H^der  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
1  the  requisition  of  General  Dearborn,  such 
irts  of  the  militia  as  the  general  might  deem 
Msessary  for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast ;  and, 
i  the  22d  June,  the  same  general  informed  the 
fremor  that  war  was  declared  against  Great 
ritain,  and  requested  forty-one  companies  for 
e  defence  of  the  ports  and  harbors  in  Mas- 
chosetts,  and  the  harbor  of  Newport,  in 
tiode  Island. 

The  governor  of  ar  State  is  obliged  to  comply 
ith  every  requisition  of  the  United  States  for 
llitia,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of 
e  constitution.  He  is  equally  bound,  by  his 
tty  to  the  States,  to  refrain  from  calling  them 
rth  for  purposes  not  within  these  provisions. 
The  only  cases  which  authorize  a  call  for  the 
iHtia  of  the  several  States,  to  act  against  an 
temj,  is  to  repel  invasion. 
The  President  neither  by  himself  nor  any  of 


his  officers,  ever  pretended  that  this  case  ex- 
isted, at  the  time  the  requisition  was  issued. 
The  requisition  was  made  expressly  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  ports  and  harbors  of  that  State  and 
of  Rhode  Island. 

The  militia  is  a  force  which  belongs  to  the 
several  States  respectively  and  exclusively,  and 
is  so  recognized  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  a  government  of  limited  authorities, 
and  has  no  other  powers  than  what  are  grant- 
ed by  the  constitution.  A  power  to  call  forth 
the  militia  to  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
or  to  protect  against  invasion,  is  nowhere 
granted  to  the  United  States  in  express  terms. 
All  the  authority  over  the  militia  aelegated  to 
the  United  States,  is  to  call  them  forth  to  repel 
invasion ;  to  execute  the  laws,  and  to  suppress 
insurrection.  The  United  States  are  bound  to 
provide  for  the  common  defence. 

To  repel  invasion,  is  included  in  the  duty  of 
providing  for  the  common  defence ;  and  as  in- 
vasion may  bo  sudden,  even  in  time  of  profound 
peace,  and  before  the  United  States  can  bring 
their  forces  to  meet  an  unexpected  attack,  the 
militia  of  the  several  States  is  granted  to  the 
United  States,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
as  the  means  by  which  they  may  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  in  such  particular  in- 
stance. 

If  the  United  States  have  authority  to  call 
forth  the  militia  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
war,  for  the  common  defence,  or  for  protection 
against  invasion,  under  any  of  the  general  pow- 
ers granted,  such  as  that  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  for  the  special  clause  authorizing 
Conffress  to  provide  for  calling  them  forth  to 
repel  invasion;  for  repelling  invasion  is  un- 
doubtedly one  part  of  the  duty  of  providing  for 
the  common  defence. 

If  it  were  the  intent  of  the  constitution  to 
grant  to  the  United  States  expressly,  a  power 
over  the  militia  for  protection  against  invasion, 
it  would  have  declared,  that,  for  such  purposes, 
the  United  States  might  call  forth  the  militia; 
or  it  would  have  said  to  protect  against  or  re- 
pel invasion.  And  especially  in  the  clause 
which  enjoins  on  the  United  States  the  duty  of 
protecting  each  State  against  invasion,  the 
constitution  would  have  declared,  and  that,  for 
this  purpose,  the  United  States  shall  call  forth 
the  militia.  No  such  words,  no  such  grants, 
are  made  in  this  instrument.  If,  therefore,  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  to  call  forth  the 
militia  to  protect  the  ports  and  harbors  of  a 
State,  be  granted,  it  must  be  by  the  terms  to 
repel  invasion.  Common  defence  includes  all 
the  means  by  which  a  nation  may  be  guarded, 
protected,  defended,  and  secured  against  dan- 
ger, both  in  war  and  in  peace. 

To  repel  invasion,  is  only  one  particular  and 
specific  act  providing  for  the  common  defence. 
It  is  contrary  to  common  sense,  as  well  as  to 
all  the  rules  of  logic,  to  say  that  a  specifio 
power  or  duty  includes  the  general  power,  or 
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duty,  of  wbicli  it  is  a  part ;  it  is  to  say  that  a 
part  contains  the  whole. 

To  repel  invasion  is  to  drive  back  and  resist 
that  which  has  already  happened.  To  protect 
against  invasion  is  to  prevent  its  happening,  to 
secnre  against  its  existence.  Tlie  one  act  is 
against  an  event  that  has  occurred — ^the  other 
is  to  ensure  and  guard  against  the  occurrence 
of  such  an  event. 

To  protect  against  invasion,  is  to  erect  for- 
tresses, to  have  them  well  manned,  and  sup- 
plied with  all  requisite  stores,  to  provide  and 
equip  ships  of  war,  to  have  ^n  army  and  navy 
well  organized  and  disciplined,  oi  peace  and  in 
war.  To  repel  invasion  is  one  specific  act  of 
war,  against  another  act  of  the  like  character. 

To  repel  invasion  is  one  part  of  the  duty  of 
providing  for  tlie  common  defence,  and  for  this 
part  a  particular  force  is  granted.  To  say  that 
a  grant  of  this  force,  for  this  special  service, 
includes  a  grant  of  the  same  force  for  the  pur- 
poses of  protection  and  defence,  is  to  say  that 
a  grant  for  one  purpose,  is  a  grant  for  another, 
and  for  every  purpose,  and  that  the  grant  of  a 
limited  is  the  grant  of  a  general  authority.  This 
would  he  both  illogical  and  irrational.  And  if 
under  the  limitations,  which  were  intended  to 
control  the  powers  granted  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  especially  under  the 
express  limitation,  viz.  "  that  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States,  or  to  the  people,"  such  construc- 
tion may  be  adopted,  there  remains  no  security 
for  any  right  reserved  to  the  States,  or  to  the 
people. 

However  conclusive  this  reasoning  may  be, 
it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that,  after  the  strides 
of  power  in  which  the  spirit  of  i)arty  has  in- 
dulged, it  will  have  any  eftect  on  tlioso  who 
direct  the  affairs  of  this  country ;  I  will,  sir, 
however,  refer  to  opinions  and  authorities  in 
confirmation  of  what  has  been  advanced,  that 
to  many  gentlemen  did  not  formally  admit 
either  of  exception  or  appeal. 

These  are  to  be  found  hi  the  resolutions  and 
arguments  of  the  legislature  of  Virpnia,  and 
of  Mr.  Madison,  one  of  that  legislature  in  the 
years  1799  and  1800.  I  refer  tlie  Senate  to  the 
third  resolution  passed  by  that  body,  and  fram- 
ed by  the  pen  of  the  President,  in  the  words 
following : 

**  3.  Hesohed,  That  this  Assembly  doth  expli- 
citly and  peremptorily  declare,  that  it  views 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  re- 
sulting from  the  compact  to  which  the  States 
are  parties,  submitted  by  the  plain  sense  and 
intention  of  the  instrument  constituting  tliat 
compact^  as  no  further  valid  than  they  are  au- 
thorized by  the  grants  enumerated  in  that  con- 
tract ;  and  that  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpa- 
ble, and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  power  not 
granted  by  the  same  compacts,  the  St^ites  who 
are  parties  thereto  have  a  right  and  are  in  duty 
bound  to  interpose,  for  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining  within  their 


respective  limits  the  snthoritieB,  ri^tB|  and 
liberties  appertaining  to  them.^' 

^^  It  is  said,  that  Congress  aro,  by  the  consti- 
tution, to  protect  each  State  against  invafion, 
and  that  the  means  of  preventing  are  inchided 
in  the  power  of  protection  agunst  it.^ 

^^  The  power  of  war  in  general  haTiiig  been 
before  granted  by  the  constitution,  this  danst 
must  either  be  a  mere  specification,  for  greatv 
caution  and  certainty,  of  which  there  are  other 
examples  in  the  constitution,  or  be  the  uqjime^ 
tion  of  a  duty,  superadded  to  a  grant  of  power. 
Under  either  explanation,  it  cannot  enlarge  the 
powers  of  Congress  on  the  subject.  The  power 
and  duty  to  protect  each  State  against  an  ia- 
vading  enemy  would  be  the  same,  under  the 
general  powers,  if  this  regard  to  greater  eantioQ 
had  been  omitted." 

^^  Invasion  is  an  operatiofi  of  war.  To  prolecC 
against  invasion  is  an  exercise  of  the  power  of 
war.  A  power,  therefore,  not  incident  to  wtr, 
cannot  be  incident  to  a  particular  modificatka 
of  war.  And  as  the  removal  of  alien  fticiidi 
has  appeared  to  be  no  incident  to  a  gcseni 
state  of  war,  it  cannot  be  incident  to  a  pe^ 
tial  state,  or  to  a  particular  modificatioa  cf 
war." 

^'  Nor  can  it  ever  be  granted,  that  a  power  to 
act  on  a  case,  when  it  actually  oceors,  inelidei 
a  power  over  all  the  means  that  may  tead 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  case.  Sndi 
a  latitude  of  construction  would  render  not- 
vailing  every  practicable  defijutiom  of  limited 
powers."* 

If  the  observations  which  I  have  made,  wn 
founded  on  truth,  and  justified  by  the  constitv- 
tion,  the  following  positions  arc  established, 
viz. : 

That  the  United  States  have  no  right  to 
call  on  the  several  States  for  militia  to  perfcm 
any  act  of  war,  but  to  repel  invasion. 

That  to  defend  the  jwrts  and  harbors  of 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  tlie  purpow 
for  which  the  militia  was  required  in  1812,  i* 
not  within  the  power  delegated  by  the  coiL^i- 
tution  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  mDiti«  to 
repel  invasion.  In  the  case  alluded  to  in  181^ 
it  was  not  declared  by  the  President,  nor  «v«i 
I)ret ended  by  his  officers,  that  any  invasion  w»* 
made.  In  fact,  no  invasion  was  attempted  ootil 
two  years  after  tliis  time.  If  the  United  SWtf 
had  no  authority  to  make  the  roquisitioD,  tb« 
governor  would  have  betrayed  his  duty  to  the 
State,  in  complying  with  the  demand. 

That  the  United  States  had  no  such  authority* 
I  think  evident  from  the  examination  that  htf 
been  made  of  the  powers  delegated  by  the  con- 
stitution. And  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  io* 
stead  of  being  a  just  object  of  censure,  by  the 
United  States,  has  a  well-founded  complflO^ 
against  their  government,  for  an  attempt  to 
usurp  her  rights  and  invade  her  prerogative. 

,,  ,  _  I  I      ■  ■!      ■  ^ 

*  Soo  proceedings  In  the  Ilooae  of  I>«1^«te8  otTlrifislf* 
on  tho  7th  Januarj,  1800,  on  the  reiolatloiis  of  tb«  GiOtd 
A88embl7  of  December  2l5t,  1798. 
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A  qaestion  has  sometimes  been  sng^sted, 
whether  the  governor  of  a  State  has  a  right  to 
jadce  if  the  requisition  be  within  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution.  A  little  reflection  on  the 
nature  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  a  State,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  the 
■apreme  executive  of  the  latter  stands  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  citizens  of  his  particu- 
lar State,  will  show  that  he  is  obliged  to  exam- 
ine, if  the  case  for  which  the  requisition  is 
made,  be  within  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion,  and  if  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  declared 
are  manifestly  not  within  the  powers  delegated 
bj  that  instrument,  to  withhold  a  compliance. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  can 
exercise  no  powers  not  granted  by  the  consti- 
tation ;  and  so  fair  as  this  government  can  sup- 
port such  as  it  claims  on  this  charter,  it  is 
■overeign,  and  has  no  other  control  than  its 
own  diiKretion. 

The  government  of  the  several  States  is 
eaoallv  sovereign  witli  respect  to  every  power 
ox  an  mdependent  State,  which  it  has  not  dele- 
gated by  the  same  instrument  to  the  United 
States,  or  which  is  not  thereby  prohibited  to 
the  several  States.  It  Ls,  also,  a  sacred  duty  of 
the  goveniments  of  the  several  States,  to  pre- 
aerve  unimpaired  every  right  and  authority 
retained  by  the  State,  either  in  its  corporate) 
capacity,  or  for  its  individual  citizens.  Whether 
the  militia,  the  peculiar  force  of  the  several 
States,  and  that  which  is  to  protect  and  defend 
every  right  and  power  tliey  possess,  is  culled 
Ibrth  by  the  United  States  according  to  the 
proTisions  which  they  made,  in  delegating  to 
this  government  its  powers,  must  of  necessity 
be  a  question  between  two  sovereign  independ- 
ent governments,  and  on  which  there  is  no 
tribnnal  authorized  to  judge  between  tlieni. 
And  if  the  governors,  who  are  coinmanders-in- 
diief  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  should 
sorrender  this  force  to  the  United  States,  in  a 
case  not  authorized  by  the  constitution,  they 
woold  betray  the  trust  confided  to  them  by  the 
citizens  of  their  States.  They  must,  therefore, 
examine  the  case  when  called  upon,  and  decide 
according  to  their  duty  as  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  of 
their  particular  State  shall  demand. 

General  Cushing,  while  superintendent  of  the 
military  district  in  which  Massachusetts  is  situ- 
ated, informed  Governor  Strong  that  he  ex- 
pected an  order  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  request  a  detachment  of  mili- 
tia for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast,  and  particu- 
larly of  Boston.  That  he  had  not  more  troops 
than  sofficient  to  man  one  of  the  forts,  and  pro- 
posed that  one  should  be  occupied  by  the  mili- 
tia, and  that,  while  out,  they  should  be  subject 
to  the  command  of  no  officer  of  the  United 
States,  except  the  superintendent  of  the  district. 
Bie  governor  acceded  to  the  proposal. 

General  Dearborn  shortly  after  superseded 
General  Cushing,  and  on  the  8th  of  July,  by 
order  of  the  President,  and  in  confirmation  of 
tiie  expectation  of  Brigadier-General  Cushing, 


requested  a  detachment  of  eleven  hundred  mili- 
tia to  occupy  the  fort  and  harbor  of  Boston. 

Governor  Strong,  although  under  no  consti- 
tutional obligation  to  call  forth  the  militia  for 
the  purposes  required,  yet  seeing  the  forlorn 
condition  of  tlie  country,  the  vast  property  of 
the  United  States  in  the  navy  yard,  a  ship-of- 
tlie-line  nearly  completed,  and  a  frigate  all 
abandoned  by  the  government  to  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy — at  the  same  time  Uiat  these  offered 
to  him  great  temptations  to  attack  and  destroy 
the  cai)ital  of  the  State  and  its  environs — and 
feeling  authorized  by  the  resolution  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  detached  the  militia,  in 
confidence  that  the  agreement  made  with  Gren- 
eral  Cushing  would  be  fulfilled. 

At  the  end  of  their  term  of  service,  these  men 
were  ofiTered  an  uncurrent  and  depreciated  pa- 
per, as  their  only  compensation. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  General  Dear- 
born notified  the  governor  that  the  enemy  had 
taken  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  requested  a  detach- 
ment of  the  militia,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing and  defending  such  parts  of^  that  State,  and 
New  Hampshire,  as  were  not  in  the  occupation 
of  the  enemy. 

Such  comi)laints  and  objections  had  arisen 
in  executing  the  order  of  July,  that  the  gover- 
nor, although  he  issued  an  order  for  troops, 
found  liiinself  obliged  to  place  the  detachment 
under  the  command  of  a  migor-general  of  the 
militia. 

Tlie  governor  immediately  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  requesting  to  know 
from  the  President  if  the  expenses,  thus  neces- 
sarily incurred  for  the  protection  of  the  State, 
would  be  ultimately  rehubursed  to  that  State 
by  the  United  States. 

The  answer  was,  that  if  the  force  thus  put 
into  service  by  the  governor  had  been  required 
by  General  Dearborn,  or  received  by  him,  and 
put  under  his  command,  the  expenses  attending 
it  would  be  defrayed  bv  the  United  States.  If 
otherwise,  in  either  or  these  particulars,  the 
United  States  were  not  chargeable  with  the 
exi>ense. 

Here  is  a  distinct  and  plain  case,  in  which  the 
United  States  had  neglected  that  protection 
which  they  were  expressly  bound  to  afford  the 
State,  and  thereby  occasioned  the  loss  of  a  fifth 
part  of  its  territory  ;*  and  then  called  upon  the 
State  itself  to  protect  the  remaining  territory. 
The  State  obeyed  the  call,  and  reserved  only 
that  right  which  the  constitution,  in  express 
terms,  reserved,  viz.,  the  appointment  of  officers 
to  command  the  militia  required;  and  the 
United  States  say  this  expense  must  be  borne 
by  the  State,  and  that  they  will  not  reimburse 
the  amount,  because  the  militia  is  not  placed 

*  There  were,  at  the  attack  and  capture  of  Castine,  twent  j- 
eight  men  and  a  Lieatcnant  in  the  fort  This  -was  all  the 
protection  for  one  of  tbe  most  important  harbors  and  rivers 
of  tho  United  States,  and  affording  the  best  situation  for  a 
naval  depot  for  Great  Britain. 
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under  fhe  oommand  of  an  officer  of  the  United 
States.* 

For  this  sot  of  infnstioe,  for  this  n^eot  of 
du^  in  the  United  States  towards  the  State  of 
Massadhnsetts,  for  this  abandonment  of  terri- 
tory to  the  violenoe  of  the  enemy,  I  have  never 
heiffd  the  smallest  apQlogy. 

I  forbear  to  mention  we  rights  of  the  State, 
the  neoesntj  to  which  this  wanton  abandon- 
ment by  those  who  ought  to  protect  them  may 
reduce  the  inhabitants.  The  laws  of  self-pre- 
servation and  of  nature,  confirmed  hj  that  of 
nations,  afford  the  rule  for  any  member  of  a 
confederacy  thus  deserted  and  forsaken. 

I  most  eamestlj  hope,  that  although  cruelly 
deserted  by  the  government,  which  contrary  to 
their  entreaties  brought  them  into  this  perilous 
condition,  that  citizens  of  the  country  may  be 
able  to  defend  themselves.  They  will  do  all 
that  men  can  do  under  their  circumstances. 
But  I  am  confident,  that  if  this  tax  be  collected 
there,  and  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  exclusive  support  and  defence  of 
others,  they  will  be  destitute  of  the  means  of 
making  any  adequate  resistance.  I  cannot^ 
therefore,  vote  for  this  bill. 

The  present  year  the  Commonwealth  has  ex- 
pended more  than  $700,000  in  her  own  defence. 

•In  tlia  mUiteiy  distriet,  Ha  1,  which  induded  Haw 
Hampthlre  and  MMMohniintti,  there  ware  leas  than  one 
thonmukd  three  hundred  men.  Theee  were  seettered  OTer 
anextenalTetrMtofeoantrj;  In  the  fiirtB  in  Boston  harbor, 
there  were  not  two  hundred  and  riztymen,  and  in  the  other 
forti  in  the  State  a  rery  small  covim,  inadequate  to  any  de- 
fenee.  There  wasi  howeyer,  a  mt^ot-gentn^  a  brigadier- 
general,  and  several  colonels.  In  no  one  place  were  there 
men  enongh  to  constitute  a  coloners  command. 


She  is  now  called  <hi  1^  this  Un  for  |esi,0<l 
to  defend  other  parts  of  the  ten^oty  of  thi 
United  States,  and  her  citiMii8|  moie  eo^oaid 
than  any  other,  are  left  to  jHrbvide  for  fhdr  owi 
defence. 

They  who  calculated  on  the  ability  of  Maai- 
ohusetts  to  pay,  firom  the  exactneaa  ttid  inmola- 
ality  which  she  has  heretofore  observed  in  tti 
discharge  of  taxes,  will  recollecti  that  htt 
faculty  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Treaaoiy, 
even  in  times  the  most  prosperoos,  arose  jiriiMl> 
pally  from  the  daring  enterprise,  unrivalled  la- 
dustry,  and  rigid  economy  of  the  inhabitaBti; 
that  her  resources  are  nowannihflited.  and  ihi 
is  borne  down  by  obloquy,  inaulti  and  opfini* 
sion. 

They  who  have  observed  the  patjenoe  iriMi*- 
with  she  has  submitted  to  see  the  puUiotreaiHi 
squandered,  te  purchase  slanders  againsfc  kr 
citizens,  and  notwithstanding  a  oompStofoite 
by  the  foil  confession  of  the  hireling,  that  Am 
dtizois  were  so  hr  beyond  all  temptation  m 
not  even  te  be  approached  for  dUbononUi 
purposes,  has  been  saljeot  to  the  moat  k^ 
graoing  insinuations  from  the  first  wUhurilj; 
who  have  witnessed  all  the  resooross  df  hv 
wealth,  all  the  means  of  her  indnstrj,  Ihs  4ih 
Ject  of  unabating  persecution  fimn  tiCe  gonn- 
ment  and  her  ^xMsessions  oddly  and  i  niiss^f 
abandoned,  by  the  same  authority,  to  the  dipt' 
dations  and  seLnune  of  the  enemv,  majooosiKi 
that  taxes  like  tiiese  wiU.stillbe  p2d  for  Ai 
exdutive  protection  of  others;  bat  if  gsnfl^ 
men  will  only  condescend  to  view  the  psopii 
of  this  country  as  their  brethren,  as  ftsMMH^ 
as  men,  they  must  come  to  the  ooocfaisioii  Hi^ 
had  they  the  means,  they  could  not  ponblf 
have  the  wilL 


RED  JACKET. 

Sa-go-ts-wat-ha,  or  Re^heqa-them-awaJsey  *  "  the  last  of  the  Seneoas,"  is  said  to  have  been 
boni  at  a  place  called  Old  Castle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Seneca  Lake,  near  the  present  lovely  village 
of  Geneva.  His  early  history  exists  only  in  tradition,  which  says,  "  that  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, hk  abilities,  especially  his  activity  in  the  chase,  and  his  remarkably  tenacious  memory, 
ittracted  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  tribe,  and  he  was  frequently  employed  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  as  a  runner,  to  carry  despatches,''  for  the  British  officers  who  were  en- 
gaged on  the  border  service.  "  In  that  contest,"  says  the  author  above  quoted,  "  he  took  little 
or  so  part  as  a  warrior ;  and  it  would  appear  that,  like  his  celebrated  predecessors  in  rhetorical 
bme^  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  he  better  understood  how  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  war  than 
io  lead  them  to  victory."  Some  incidents  relating  to  his  slender  military  career  during  the  in- 
^urton  of  the  Genesee  country  by  General  SuUivan,  account  for  the  reputation  he  bore  for  cow- 
ardice, and  the  enmity  and  contempt  he  experienced  from  the  Mohawk  chief  Brant.  After  the 
Mittle  of  Newtown,  which  was  so  disastrous  to  the  Indians,  Red  Jacket  was  accustomed  to  hold 
vrvate  councils  with  the  young  warriors,  and  some  of  the  more  timid  sachems,  the  object  of 
rhich  was  to  persuade  them  to  sue  for  peace,  and  at  one  time  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  induce 
bem  to  send  privately,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  war  chiefs,  a  runner  into 
General  Sullivan's  camp,  to  make  known  to  him  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  division  that 
rivalled  among  the  Indians,  and  to  invite  him  to  send  a  flag  of  truce  with  certain  propositions 
&lculated  to  increase  their  divisions  and  produce  a  dishonorable  peace.  Brant,  who  was  pri- 
Citely  informed  ^  all  these  proceedings,  and  fearing  the  consequences  of  disclosing  and  attempt- 
^  to  suppress  them  by  forcible  means,  despatched  secretly  two  confidential  warriors  to  way- 
^y  the  flag  on  its  return  from  the  American  camp,  and  to  put  the  bearer  of  it  to  death,  and 
eturn  with  his  despatches.  This  was  done  with  true  Indian  adroitness,  and  the  purposes  of  the 
^neca  chief  were  thereby  frustrated,  t  During  the  same  campaign  an  attempt  was  made  by 
^mplanter,  to  oppose  General  Sullivan's  forces  on  the  beach  of  the  Canandaigua  lake.  "  On 
^be  approach  of  the  Americans,  a  small  number  of  the  Indians,  among  whom  was  Red  Jacket, 
^)egan  to  retreat.  Complanter  exerted  himself  to  rally  them.  He  sprang  in  front  of  Red  Jacket 
«Dd  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  fight — ^but  in  vain.  Whereupon  the  indignant  chief,  turning 
to  the  young  wife  of  the  recreant  warrior,  exclaimed — *  Leave  that  man — ^he  is  a  coward.'  "  J 

*  HU  name  of  **  Bed  Jacket,**  bj  wbich  he  yna  bo  loog  ikmlliarlj  known  among  the  white  people,  is  satd  to  hare  been 
leqaired  in  the  following  manner:  During  the  war  Jost  mentioned,  hlB  aotiritj  and  intelligence  attracted  the  attention  of 
leTeral  officers  in  the  service  of  the  British  crown,  and  acquired  for  him  their  friendship.  One  of  them,  either  as  a  com> 
pliment,  or  for  serrices  rendered,  "  presented  him  with  a  richlj  embroidered  scarlet  Jacket,  which  he  took  great  pride  in 
wearing.  When  this  was  worn  oat,  he  was  presented  with  another;  and  he  oontinned  to  wear  this  peculiar  dress  until  it 
became  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  gave  him  the  name  hj  which  he  was  afterward  best  known.  At  the  treaty  of  179i, 
held  at  Canandaigua,  Captain  Parish,  one  of  the  interpreters  in  the  serrioe  of  the  CTnited  States,  gave  him  another  red 
Jacket,  to  *  perpetuate  tho  name  to  which  he  was  so  much  attached.'  ^^Sketoh  of  BhI  Jstckeit  in  JTZmmm^'s  Indian 
Biography. 

t  Life  of  Joseph  Brant,  bj  William  L.  Stono,  rol.  3,  page  8fi. 

X  History  of  the  Indian  Tribe«  of  North  America,  &o^  b j  Thomas  lb  M'Kennej  and  James  Hall  toL  1«  page  i. 
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From  this  period  until  the  treaty  of  Fort  6tanwix,  in  the  year  1784,  the  historj  of  Red 
Jacket  is  lost.  At  what  time  he  attained  his  chieftainship  is  not  known.  The  fifix  KatioDSwen 
lovers  of  eloquence  and  cultivators  of  that  art.'*'  Red  Jacket's  intellect  was  of  a  superior  order. 
He  was  an  orator  bj  nature,  and,  moreover,  as  artful  and  ambitious  as  he  was  eloqaent.  Af> 
piring  to  the  rank  of  a  chief^  he  not  only  wrought  upon  the  minds  of  his  people  by  the  exertioi 
of  that  faculty,  which  was  ever  with  them  a  high  standard  of  merit,  but  he  succeeded  in  anil- 
ing  himself  of  the  superstitious  constitution  of  his  race,  to  effect  his  purpose.  His  first  emj 
was  to  dream  that  he  was,  or  should  be  a  chief,  and  that  tlio  Great  Spirit  was  angry  that  bii 
nation  had  not  advanced  him  to  that  dignity.  This  dream,  witli  the  necessary  yariationa,  wm 
repeated,  until,  fortunately  for  him  the  small-pox  broke  out  among  the  Senecas.  He  then  pro- 
claimed the  loathsome  infliction  a  judgment  sent  by  the  Great  Spirit,  to  punish  them  for  their 
ingratitude  to  him.  The  consequence  was,  that  by  administering  flattery  to  some,  and  workiqg 
upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  others,  and  by  awakening  the  admiration  of  all  by  his  eloqnencfl^ 
he  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  Hence  his  appearance  in  the  council  at  Fort  StanwiL 
On  that  occasion  he  was  opposed  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  unless  the  several  tribes  not  indudad 
in  the  Six  Nations,  might  be  invited  to  join  the  council.  His  speech  on  that  occanon  la  chirM- 
terized,  "  as  a  master-piece  of  oratory,"  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  every  warrior  present  m 
carried  away  by  his  eloquence.  But  the  commissioners  would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposStioa; 
and  Complanter,  who  was  an  old  and  wise  man,  though  less  eloquent  than  Red  Jacket^  MM- 
ceeded  in  giving  a  favorable  termination  to  the  negotiation.! 

Gomplanter^s  agency  in  the  treaty  operated  unfavorably  upon  his  character,  and  weakened  Ui 
influence  with  his  tribe.  Aware  that  Red  Jacket  was  taking  advantage  of  this  circnmstancsto 
elevate  himself  in  the  estimation  of  his  people,  he  resolved  on  counteracting  him.  For  tiiil 
purpose  he  ordained  one  of  his  brothers  a  prophet,  and  set  him  at  work  to  pow-ttinp  against  hk 
rival  and  his  followers.  A  council  was  held  at  Buffalo  Creek,  New  York,  and  Red  Jacket  im 
assailed  in  the  midst  of  the  tribe,  by  all  those  arts  that  are  known  to  be  so  powerful  over  tilt 
superstition  of  the  Indian.  *^  At  this  crisis,"  says  De  Witt  Clinton,  "Red  Jacket  well  knewM 
the  future  color  of  his  life  depended  upon  the  powers  of  his  mind.  He  spoke  in  his  defence  Ibr 
near  three  hours — ^the  iron  brow  of  superstition  relented  under  the  magic  of  his  eloquence.  Ht 
declared  the  prophet  an  impostor  and  a  cheat — ^he  prevailed — ^the  Indians  divided,  and  a  sum! 
mjyority  appeared  in  his  favor.  Perhaps  the  annals  of  history  cannot  furnish  a  more  conspicn- 
ous  instance  of  the  power  and  triumph  of  oratory  in  a  barbarous  nation,  devoted  to  Bupcrstiti<a, 
and  looking  up  to  the  accuser  as  a  delegated  minister  of  the  Almighty." 

In  the  WOT  of  1812,  Red  Jacket  was  disposed  to  remain  neutral,  but  beinc  overruled  bybi* 
tribe,  engaged  in  the  cause  of  tlie  Americans,  in  consequence  of  on  argument  which  occurred  to 
him,  that,  "  if  the  British  succeed,  they  will  ttike  our  country  from  us ;  if  the  Americans  driw 
them  back,  they  will  claim  our  land  by  right  of  conquest."  His  career  in  that  contest  redeemed 
his  character  from  those  charges  of  weakness  and  cowardice,  which  had  been  bestowed  up<m  it 
during  his  early  years.  Opposed  to  war,  not  ambitious  of  martial  fame,  and  unskilled  in  mifr 
tary  affairs,  he  went  to  battle  from  principle,  and  met  its  perils  with  the  spirit  of  a  vetenfl 
warrior,  while  he  shrunk  from  its  cruelties  with  the  sensibility  of  a  man  and  a  philosopher. 

Several  interesting  anecdotes,  which  illustrate  the  character  and  eloquence  of  Red  Jacket, 
are  preserved  in  M*Kenney  and  Hall's  valuable  work  before  referred  to,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing are  extracted : — ^In  a  council  which  was  held  with  the  Senecas  by  Governor  Tompkins,  d 
New  York,  a  contest  arose  between  that  gentleman  and  Red  Jacket,  as  to  a  fact  connected  with 
a  treaty  of  many  years  standing.  The  American  agent  stated  one  thing,  the  Indian  chief  €0^ 
rected  him,  and  insisted  that  the  reverse  of  his  assertion  was  true.    But,  it  was  rejoined.  **yoA 


*  The  most  renutrkable  difference  existed  between  the  Confederates  [Six  Nations]  and  the  other  Indlaiia,  with  rMped 
to  eloquence.  Ton  may  search  in  vain  the  records  and  writings  of  the  [Mst,  or  in  the  events  of  the  preeeat  timea.  far  I 
single  model  of  eloqnence  among  the  Algonquins,  the  DoUiwares,  the  Shawanose,  or  any  other  nation  of  IndiaiM,  «xe^ 
the  Iroquels.  The  few  scintillations  of  intellectnal  light,  the  fkint  glimmerings  of  genius,  which  are  sometimes  to  belbai 
In  their  speeches,  are  evidently  derivative,  and  borrowed  from  the  Confederates. — D6  Witt  Clinton  :  Lift  and  Tkmm  ^ 
Bed  Jacket ;  pc^f^  26. 

t  Liib  of  Joseph  Brant:  and  the  life  and  Times  of  Bed  Jacket,  by  WilliAm  "L.  Stone. 
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ATe  forgotten — ^we  haye  it  written  down  on  paper."  "  The  paper,  then,  tells  a  lie,"  was  the  confi- 
beat  answer;  *' I  have  it  written  here,"  continued  the  chie^  placing  his  hand  with  great  dignity 
ipoa  his  hrow.  ^^  Yon  Yankees  are  horn  with  a  feather  between  joor  fingers ;  but  jonr  paper 
ikm  not  speak  the  tmth.  The  Indian  keeps  his  knowledge  here— this  is  the  book  the  Great 
8pint  gave  ns — it  does  not  lie! "  A  reference  was  made  to  the  treaty  in  question,  which  con- 
failed  every  word  he  had  uttered. 

Lafayette  was  present  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  6tanwix,  in  1784,  and  noticed  the  young  warrior, 
i^wlio  dedared  that  when  an  alliance  was  entered  into  with  America,  he  should  consider  the 
m  of  his  country  had  set  for  ever."  In  his  travels  through  the  Indian  country,  when  last  in 
ABerica,  it  happened  at  a  large  assemblage  of  chiefs,  that  he  referred  to  the  treaty  in  question, 
nd  taming  to  Red  Jacket,  said,  "pray  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  has  become  of  that  daring 
jwth  who  so  decidedly  opposed  all  our  propositions  for  peace  and  amity  I  Does  he  still  live, 
nd  what  is  his  condition? "  "  I,  myself^  am  the  man,"  replied  Red  Jacket,  "the  decided  enemy 
d  the  Americans,  so  long  as  the  hope  of  opposing  them  successfully  remmed,  but  now  their 
troe  and  faithM  ally  until  death." 

Bed  Jacket  was  an  implacable  opponent  to  Christianity  and  its  teachers.    Yet  he  manifested 
t  better  disposition  towards  the  Quakers,  who  had  exercised  a  watchful  guardianship  over  the 
Alleghany  clan  of  the  Senecas,  almost  from  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  1788,  by  means  of  boards 
of  visitors  and  resident  agents.    To  them  he  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  assistance,  or  for  the 
txertion  of  their  influence  in  keeping  the  missionaries  at  a  distance.    On  being  questioned  why 
lie  was  so  much  opposed  to  the  missionaries,  after  a  brief  pause,  he  replied  :  "  Because  they  do 
as  no  good.    If  they  are  not  useful  to  the  white  people,  why  do  they  send  them  among  the  In- 
fiiDs?    If  they  are  useftd  to  the  white  people,  and  do  them  good,  why  do  they  not  keep  them 
It  home  ?    They  are  surely  bad  enough  to  need  the  labor  of  every  one  who  can  make  them  bet- 
ter. These  men  know  we  do  not  understand  their  religion.    We  cannot  read  their  book — they 
teQ  OS  different  stories  about  what  it  contiuns,  and  we  believe  they  make  the  book  talk  to  suit 
ttmselves.    If  we  had  no  money,  no  land,  and  no  country  to  be  cheated  out  of,  these  black- 
Ms  would  not  trouble  themselves  about  our  good  hereafter.    The  Great  Spirit  will  not  punish 
ttfor  what  we  do  not  know.    He  will  do  justice  to  his  red  children.    These  black-coats  talk  to 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  ask  for  light,  that  we  may  see  as  they  do,  when  they  are  blind  themselves, 
and  quarrel  about  the  light  which  guides  them.    These  things  we  do  not  understand,  and  the 
I^t  they  give  us  makes  the  straight  and  plain  path  trod  by  our  fathers  dark  and  dreary.    The 
Uack-coats  tell  us  to  work  and  raise  com ;  they  do  nothing  themselves,  and  would  starve  to 
death  if  somebody  did  not  feci  them.    All  they  do  is  to  pray  to  the  Great  Spirit ;  but  that  will 
not  make  com  or  potatoes  grow ;  if  it  will,  why  do  they  beg  fron^  us  and  from  the  white  peo- 
ple f    The  red  men  knew  nothing  of  trouble  until  it  came  from  the  white  men ;  as  soon  as  they 
sroflsed  the  g^eat  waters  they  wanted  our  country,  and  in  return  have  always  been  ready  to 
;each  us  to  quarrel  about  their  religion.    Red  Jacket  can  never  be  the  friend  of  such  men.    The 
[ndians  can  never  be  civilized — ^they  are  not  like  white  men.    K  they  were  raised  among  the 
irhite  people,  and  learned  to  work,  and  to  read  as  they  do,  it  would  only  make  their  situations 
irorse.    They  would  be  treated  no  better  than  negroes.    We  are  few  and  weak,  but  may  for  a 
long  time  be  happy  if  we  hold  fast  to  our  country  and  the  religion  of  our  fathers  I  ^^* 

The  chief  object  of  the  life  of  Red  Jacket  was  to  preserve  the  independence  of  his  people. 
Bis  opposition  to  Christianity,  to  the  education  and  civilization  of  his  tribe,  he  maintained  till 
[as  death.  This  took  place  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  1830.  For  some  time  previous,  fully 
senaible  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he  conversed  on  the  subject  with  philosophic  calmness. 
Ee  visited  successively  all  his  most  intimate  friends  at  their  cabins,  and  talked  with  them 
upon  the  condition  of  their  nation,  in  the  most  impressive  and  affecting  manner.  He  told  them 
Qiat  he  was  passing  away,  and  his  counsels  would  be  heard  no  more.  He  ran  over  the  history 
of  his  people  from  the  most  remote  period  to  which  his  knowledge  extended,  and  pointed  out, 
aa  few  could,  the  wrongs,  the  privations,  and  the  loss  of  character,  which  almost  of  themselves 

*  Colonel  M*Keiiiie7*a  Indian  Biography. 
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oautitated  Out  MitMT.  "lun  about  to  leftn  70a,"  he  Mid,  "aadwbtBlamgoni 
vaningi  flliall  be  no  longer  heard  or  regarded,  the  oraft  and  avaiioe  of  flw  irtilte  mai 
T^n.  'Hanj  winters  h&re  I  breastad  the  storm ;  bnt  I  am  an  aged  tree^  and  can  atmd 
Vj  Iwrea  are  Alien,  m^  branohea  are  vithered,  and  I  am  shaken  Itj  vnrj  btVMe. 
aged  trunk  will  be  proetrate,  and  the  fbot  ef  the  exalting  fbe  of  the  Indian  Baj-  b*  pi 
it  In  BafetTi  '<>■'  I  ^^e  °<»i>  ^^o  *^  ^  shle  to  avenge  snoh  an  indtgni^.  TUnk  im 
formTBelf.  I  go  to  J<^  tbe  aplrita  of  mj  fathers,  where  age  cannot  eome;  bnt  07 
when  I  think  <^  my  people,  who  are  so  Boon  to  be  Mattered  and  fbrgotUn."  Tluaai 
Tleva  were  all  oondnded  witli  partioiilar  instmctioiu  reepeoting  his  domeatio  aflU 
ftmeral.  "  Bnry  me,"  said  he,  "  bj  the  aide  of  mj  former  wife ;  and  let  my  ftmenl 
ing  to  the  oostonu  of  our  nation.  I«t  me  be  dreaaed  and  equipped  aa  nj  firtbera 
their  spirite  m^*  r^doe  at  m^  oomlng.  Be  rare  tbat  mj  grtm  be  not  made  I7  »  « 
let  them  not  ponoe  me  there."* 


BEFLT  TO  SAHUEL  DBXTEB. 


a  of  ontragea  upon  the  Indiana 
redding  along  the  FennsjlTsnia  border,  reanlt- 
Ing  at  ^fibrent  times  in  the  mnrder  of  several 
of  their  people,  Indooed  the  Beneoas  and  Tn*- 
oaroras  in  rebraar^,  1801,  to  send  a  depnta- 
Idon  of  their  dhieft  to  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which,  dnoe  the  last  Seneca  em- 
bassage, had  been  transferred  from  Philadel- 
phia to  the  Oitj  of  Washington.  Bed  Jacket 
was  at  the  head  of  this  depntation,  which  was 
received  fonnallj,  with  an  appropriate  speeoh, 
by  the  acting  Secretary'  at  War,  Eamnel  Dezt«r, 
on  the  10th  of  Febnuur.  On  the  lllh,  Ked 
Jacket  replieil,  Betting  forth  the  basiness  of  bis 
mission  in  the  following  speech : 

Bbothib:  We  yesterday  received  jonr  speech, 
which  removed  all  nneasiness  from  onr  minds, 
We  then  told  jon  that  slionld  it  please  the  Great 
Spirit  to  permit  na  to  rise  in  health  this  day, 
yon  Bhoold  hear  what  we  have  come  to  say. 

Bbothbb:  The  bosiness  on  which  we  are 
now  come,  is  to  restore  the  friendship  that  has 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sis 
Nations,  agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  com- 
missioner from  the  fifteen  fires  of  the  United 
States.  lie  assured  as  that  whensoever,  by  any 
grievances,  the  chain  of  friendship  should  be- 
come rusty,  we  mi^t  have  it  brightened  by 
calling  on  yon.  We  dispense  with  the  nsnal 
formality  of  having  yonr  Bpeeohagdnread,  aswe 
fiUly  comprehended  it  yesterday,  and  it  would 
tberefbre  be  nseless  to  waste  time  in  a  repeti- 
tion of  it. 

BsomiB:  Yesterday  yon  wiped  the  tears 
fivm  onr  eyes,  that  we  might  see  clearly ;  yon 


k  g(  Bad  Jaakrt  In  X^Eanwy^  ladlu  Blofn. 


onstcfqwd  onr  eara  that  we  mi^ife  bear;  mi 
removed  the  obetmotionB  from  onr  thni^  U 
wemi^t^eakdiatlnotlT.    TonoAraltoJA 
with  OS  in  tearing  up  tMjaigaat  pbatntli 
anrfi)reat8,andBnderittobai7flMtaaNAaA    ! 
We  OaOjicAn  wIUi70u,bKitliflr,IntUiMA    \ 
and  let  na  hei^  rooks  and  stonea  en  flte  ml  ■ 
this  tree,  that  tlie  tomahawk  mar  nvnriv^    : 
befbnnd. 

Bboteeb;  Tour  ^Milogy  for  not  havtag*^ 
pom  Is  snffioient,  and  we  i^roe  to  aaeqt  d 
Toaz  nieeohes  on  pwer,  to  evlnoe  oor  rinwRT  ' 
in  wishing  the  tomanawk  for  ever  boriad.  Wl 
accompany  a  repetition  of  onr  amiraiieet  vtt 
these  strings.    [String*  qf  fTonyMiM.] 

Bbothkb  :  We  always  desire,  on  sinular  h1- 
anchoiy  occasions,  to  go  through  onr  cwtcoa- 
ry  forms  of  condolence,  and  have  been  hM 
to  find  the  officers  of  the  government  oftH 
United  Sutes  willing  in  thu  manner  to  nsk* 
onr  minda  ea^ 

BaoTHEB :  We  observe  that  the  men  now  li 
office  are  new  men,  and,  we  fear,  not  fUlf  ia- 
formed  of  all  that  has  betailan  ng.  In  1TI1,  * 
treaty  was  held  by  tlie  conunisrioners  of  Oa- 
gresB  with  us  at  Tic^  Point,  on  a  nndlar  o*" 
carion.  We  have  l<Mt  seven  of  onr  wairiA 
murdered  in  cold  blood  by  white  men,aM 
the  conclnsion  of  the  war.  We  are  find  ot 
this  mi^tj  grievance,  and  wiah  aoniB  nnnl 
arrangement  to  prevent  it  in  htme.  1m  fe* 
of  these  waa  mnrdered  on  the  banks  of  A* 
Ohio,  near  Fort  Pitt  Shortly  after,  two  S> 
belonging  to  onr  first  fiuniiies,  were  rnnidtX" 
at  Pine  Creek;  then  one  at  Fort  Ftaakfii; 
another  at  Tio^  Pdnt;  and  now  the  two  tt^ 
occasion  this  visit,  on  the  Big  Beaver.  ThMi 
last  two  had  familiea.  The  one  waa  a  fjiMW 
the  other  a  Tnacarora.  Their  bmiliea  an  mf 
destitnte  of  support;  and  wa  think  that  4t 
United  States  shonld  do  stmething  towai4  dH^ 
snpport,  as  It  is  to  the  Uoitod  Statea  thn  vtt 
the  lose  of  their  beada. 
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Bbothxb:  These  offences  are  always  com- 
fldtted  in  one  place  on  the  frontier  of  Pennsyl- 
noia.  In  the  Grenesee  ooontry  we  Utc  happy, 
«d  no  one  molests  ns.  I  mnst,  therefore,  beg 
ftit  the  President  will  exert  all  his  influonce 
with  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  in  that 
narter,  to  remedy  this  grievance,  and  tnist 
ttit  he  will  thus  prevent  a  repetition  of  it, 
ad  save  oar  blood  from  being  spilled  in  future. 
[ABeU.] 

Bbothkb:  Let  me  call  to  mind  the  treaty 
tetveen  the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations, 
foododed  at  Canandaigna.  At  that  treaty, 
CoL  Pickering,  who  was  commissioner  on  be- 
Uf  of  the  United  States,  agreed  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  should  pay  to  the  Six  Nations  four 
thoosand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and 
that  this  should  pass  through  tne  hands  of  the 
nperintendent  of  the  United  States,  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  This  treaty  was 
nude  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  then  General  Wash- 
ington; and  as  he  is  now  no  more,  perhaps  the 
jvesent  President  would  wish  to  renew  the 
treitj.  But  if  he  should  think  the  old  one 
^d,  and  is  willing  to  let  it  remain  in  fooce, 
ve  are  also  willing.  The  sum  above  mentioned 
we  wish  to  have  part  of  in  money,  to  expend 
ii  more  agricultural  tools,  and  in  purchasmg  a 
teuD,  as  we  have  some  horses  that  will  do  for 
fte  porpose.  We  also  wish  to  build  a  saw-miU 
«the  Buffalo  Creek.  If  the  President,  how- 
•rer,  thinks  proper  to  have  it  continue  as  here- 
tefixre,  we  shall  not  be  very  uneasy.  Whatever 
iemay  do  we  agree  to;  we  only  suggest  this 
ftr  his  consideration.    [A  Belt] 

Bbothbb  ;  I  hand  you  the  above-mentioned 
treaty,  made  by  Colonel  Pickering,  in  the  name 
yf  General  Washington,  and  the  belt  that  ac- 
Kmpanied  it ;  as  he  is  now  dead,  we  know  not 


if  it  is  still  yalid.  If  not,  we  wish  it  renewed — 
if  it  is,  we  wish  it  copied  on  clean  parchment. 
Our  money  got  loose  m  our  trunk  and  tore  it. 
We  also  show  you  tiie  belt  which  is  the  path 
of  peace  between  our  Six  Nations  and  the 
United  States.    [Treaty  and  two  Belts.] 

Bbotheb:  a  request  was  forwarded  by  us 
from  the  Onondaga  Nation  to  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  that  he  should  appoint  a  conmiis- 
sioner  to  hold  a  treaty  with  them.  They  have 
a  reservation  surrounded  by  white  men  which 
they  wish  to  sell.  The  Cayugas,  also,  have  a 
reservation  so  surrounded  that  they  have  been 
forced  to  leave  it,  and  they  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent's commissioner,  whom  they  expect  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  appoint,  will  be  instructed  to 
attend  to  this  busmess.  We  also  have  some 
business  with  New  York,  which  we  would 
wish  him  to  attend  to. 

Brother  :  The  business  that  has  caused  this 
our  long  journey,  was  occasioned  by  some  of 
your  bad  men:  the  expense  of  it  has  been 
heavy  on  us.  We  beg  that  as  so  great  a  breach 
has  been  made  on  your  part,  the  President  will 
judge  it  proper  that  the  United  States  should  bear 
our  expenses  to  and  from  home,  and  whilst  here. 

Brother:  Three  horses  belonging  to  tlie 
Tuscarora  Nation  were  killed  by  some  men 
under  the  command  of  M(\jor  Rivardi,  on  the 
plains  of  Niagara.  They  have  made  application 
to  the  superintendent  and  to  Mtgor  Rivardi,  but 
get  no  redress.  You  make  us  pay  for  our 
breaches  of  the  peace,  why  should  you  not  pay 
also?  A  white  man  has  told  us  the  horses 
were  killed  by  Mfgor  Rivardi's  orders,  who 
said  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  come 
there,  although  it  was  an  open  common  on 
which  they  w^ere  killed.  Mr.  Chapin  has  the 
papers  respecting  these  horses,  which  we  re- 
quest you  to  take  into  consideration.* 


•  •• 


DEFENCE  OF  STIFF-ARMED-GEORGE. 


Some  time  during  the  year  1802,  John  Hew- 
t,  a  white  mxm,  was  murdered  at  Buffalo 
reek,  by  Stiff-armed-George,  an  Indian,  who 
as  intoxicated  at  the  time  he  conmiitted  the 
i.  His  surrender  was  demanded  by  the  civil 
rthorities  of  New  York.  This  demand  was 
«8ted,  the  fact  of  drunkenness  on  the  part  of 
le  offender,  being  pleaded  in  extenuation  of 
le  crime.    After  several  meetings  between  the 

*  Hr.  Dexter  answered  the  deputation  on  the  16th,  and 
tiM  name  of  the  President,  (the  elder  Adams,)  promised 
dboioiifb  loTettlgation  into  the  drcomstances  of  the  mur- 
fB  eoniriained  o^  a  compliance  with  their  wishes  tonching 
ezcihasge  of  certain  luida,  and  payment  for  the  horses 
D«l  at  Niagara.  The  expenses  of  their  mission  were  also 
rected  to  be  paUL— iSKone^s  Hfe  qflUd  Jacket 


Indians  and  the  citizens,  in  which  the  latter 
had  vainly  attempted  to  persuade  the  former 
to  surrender  the  culprit,  a  council  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs  of  the  Senecas,  Cayugas,  and  Onon- 
dagas,  was  convened  at  Canandaigua,  to  give 
the  question  a  more  solemn  consideration.  A 
conference  having  been  arranged  between  the 
council  and  the  principal  inhabitants.  Red 
Jacket,  arguing  against  .the  surrender  upon  the 
principles  already  indicated,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing speech,  addressed  particularly  to  the 
white  portion  of  his  audience : 

BsoTHEBs:  Open  your  ears,  and  give  your 
attention.  This  day  is  appointed  by  the  Great 
Spirit  to  meet  our  friends  at  this  place.    During 
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the  many  years  that  we  have  lived  together  in 
this  conntrj,  good  will  and  harmony  have  sub- 
sisted among  ns. 

Bbothebs:  We  have  now  come  forward  on 
an  unhappy  occasion.  We  cannot  find  words 
to  express  onr  feelings  upon  it.  One  of  our 
people  has  murdered  one  of  your  people.  So 
it  has  been  ordered  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who 
controls  all  events.  This  has  been  done :  we 
cannot  now  help  it.  At  first  view  it  would 
seem  to  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  our 
friendship ;  but  let  us  reflect,  and  put  our  minds 
together.  Can't  we  point  out  measures  whereby 
our  peac«  and  harmony  may  still  be  preserved? 
We  have  come  forward  to  this  place,  where  we 
have  always  had  a  superintendent  and  friend 
to  receive  us,  and  to  make  known  to  him  such 
grievances  as  lay  upon  our  minds ;  but  now  we 
have  none ;  and  we  have  no  guardian, — no  pro- 
tector,— no  one  is  now  authorized  to  receive  us. 

Bbothers  :  We,  therefore,  now  call  upon  you 
to  take  our  speech  in  writing,  and  forward  our 
ideas  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Bbotiiebs  :  Let  us  look  back  to  our  former 
situation.  While  you  were  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  Sir  William  Johnson  was 
our  superintendent,  appointed  by  the  king.  Ho 
had  power  to  settle  offences  of  this  kind  among 
all  the  Indian  nations,  without  adverting  to  the 
laws.  But  under  the  British  government  you 
were  uneasy, — ^you  wanted  to  change  it  for  a 
better.  General  Washington  went  forward  as 
your  leader.  From  his  exertions  you  gained 
your  independence.  Immediately  afterward  a 
treaty  was  made  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Six  Nations,  whereby  a  method  was  pointed 
out  of  redressing  such  an  accident  as  the  pre- 
sent. Several  such  accidents  did  happen,  where 
we  were  the  sufferers.  We  now  crave  the 
same  privilege  in  making  restitution  to  you, 
that  you  adopted  toward  us  in  a  similar  situation. 

Bkotiiers  :  At  the  close  of  our  treaty  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, General  Washington  told  us  that  we 
had  formed  a  chain  of  friendship  which  was 
bright :  he  hoped  it  would  continue  so  on  our 
part :  that  the  United  States  would  be  equidly 
willing  to  brighten  it,  if  rusted  by  any  means. 
A  number  of  nmrders  have  been  committed  on 
our  people — we  shall  only  mention  the  last  of 
them.  About  two  years  ago,  a  few  of  our  war- 
riors were  amusing  themselves  in  the  woods,  to 
the  westward  of  Fort  Pitt;  two  white  men 
coolly  and  deliberately  took  their  rifles,  trav- 
elled nearly  three  miles  to  our  encampment, 
fired  upon  the  Indians,  killed  two  men  and 
wounded  two  children.  We  then  were  the 
party  injured.  What  did  we  do?  We  flew  to 
the  treaty,  and  thereby  obtained  redress,  per- 
fectly satisfjictory  to  us,  and  we  hope  agreeable 
to  you.  This  was  done  a  short  time  before 
President  Adams  went  out  of  office :  complete 
peace  and  harmony  was  restored.  We  now 
want  the  same  method  of  redress  to  be  pursued. 

Bbothers:  IIow  did  the  present  accident 
take  place?  Did  our  warriors  go  from  home 
oool  and  sober,  and  commit  murder  on  you? 


No.  Our  brother  was  in  liquor,  and  a  quarrd 
ensued,  in  which  the  unhappy  accident  hap- 
pened. We  would  not  excuse  him  cm  aocomit 
of  his  being  in  liquor ;  but  such  a  thing  was  fv 
fVom  his  intention  in  his  sober  momenta.  V« 
are  all  extremely  grieved  at  it,  and  are  wilUi^ 
to  come  forward  and  have  it  settled,  as  crinM 
of  the  same  nature  have  heretofore  been. 

Brothers:  Since  this  accident  has  tsksa 
place,  we  have  been  informed  that,  by  the  lawi 
of  this  State,  if  a  murder  is  committed  within 
it,  the  murderer  must  be  tried  by  the  laws  €f 
the  State,  and  punished  with  death. 

Brothers  :  When  were  such  laws  explained 
to  us?  Did  we  ever  make  a  treaty  mth  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  agree  to  conform  toiti 
laws  ?  No.  We  are  independent  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  It  was  the  wiU  of  the  Grest 
Spirit  to  create  us  different  in  color :  we  have 
diflerent  laws,  habits,  and  cnstoma,  from  the 
white  people.  We  shall  never  consent  that  the 
government  of  this  State  shall  try  onr  brotha*. 
We  appeal  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

Brothers  :  Under  the  customs  and  halMti  d 
our  forefathers  we  were  a  happy  peojdki;  we 
had  laws  of  our  own ;  they  were  dear  to  ol 
The  whites  came  among  us  and  introdoeed 
their  customs;  they  introduced  liquor  amoni 
us,  which  our  forefathers  always  told  os  woold 
prove  our  ruin. 

Bbothsrs  :  In  consequence  of  the  introdo^ 
tion  of  liquor  among  us,  numbers  of  onr  peode 
were  killed.  A  council  was  held  to  consMtf 
of  a  remedy,  at  which  it  was  agreed  by  us  that 
no  private  revenge  should  take  place  for  toy 
such  murder — that  it  was  decreed  by  the  Greii 
Spirit,  and  that  a  council  should  lie  called  to 
consider  of  redress  to  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Brothers:  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  called  a  great  man,  i)ossessiDg  gntf 
power.  He  may  do  what  he  pleases, — ht  nitj 
turn  men  out  of  office, — men  who  held  tlieir 
offices  long  before  he  held  his.  If  he  cin  do 
these  things,  can  he  not  even  control  the  Uvf 
of  this  State  ?  Can  he  not  appoint  a  commit 
sioner  to  come  forward  to  our  country  and  set^ 
tie  the  present  difference,  as  we,  on  our  pert, 
have  heretofore  often  done  to  him,  upon  a  flV* 
ilar  occasion  ? 

We  now  C4ill  upon  you,  BRomun,  to  repw- 
sent  these  things  to  the  President,  and  we  tni^ 
that  he  will  not  refuse  our  request  of  sending 
a  commissioner  to  us,  with  powers  to  settle  tb« 
present  difference.  The  consequence  of  1 1*" 
fusal  may  be  serious.  We  are  determined  tbtf 
our  brother  shall  not  be  tried  by  the  Uwsw 
the  State  of  New  York.  Their  laws  make  ^ 
difference  between  a  crime  committeil  in  liqiKf? 
and  one  committed  coolly  and  deliberate!.*' 
Our  laws  are  different,  as  we  have  before  ^ 
ted.  If  tried  here,  our  brother  must  be  han|«* 
We  cannot  submit  to  that ; — has  a  murder  be*" 
committed  upon  our  people,  when  was  it  poB' 
ished  with  death? 
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Bbotrxbs  :  We  have  now  finished  what  we 
liad  to  stkj  on  the  sabject  of  the  murder.  We 
rah  to  address  70a  upon  another,  and  to  have 
ov  ideas  commnnioated  to  the  President  upon 
it  also. 

Bbothbbs  :  It  was  understood  at  the  treaty 
eondnded  by  Oolonel  Pickering,  that  our  su- 
perioteiident  should  reside  in  the  town  of  Oa- 
niMiMgnu^  and  for  yerj  good  reasons:  that 
itaifcion  is  the  most  central  to  Uie  Six  Nations; 
ttd  bj  subsequent  treaties  between  the  State 
«f  New  York  and  the  Indians,  there  are  still 
tonger  reasons  whj  he  should  reside  here, 
prineipallj  on  account  of  the  annuities  being 
rtbnlited  to  be  paid  to  our  superintendent  at 
m  place.  These  treaties  are  sacred.  If  their 
aperintendent  resides  elsewhere,  the  State  m&y 
«qeet  to  sending  their  money  to  him  at  a 
intter  distance.  We  would,  therefore,  wish 
nr  soperintendent  to  reside  here  at  all  events. 
Bbothsbs  :  With  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  ov  present  superintendent,  we  look  upon 
ooMlves  as  much  neglected  and  injured.  When 
Qmenl  Ohapin  and  Oaptain  Ohapin  were  ap- 
pointed, our  wishes  were  consulted  upon  the 
ooeasioii,  and  we  most  cordially  agreed  to  the 
q)poiiitment8.   Oaptain  Ohapin  has  been  turned 


out,  however,  within  these  few  days.  We  do 
not  understand  that  any  neglect  of  duty  has 
been  alleged  against  him.  We  are  told  it  is 
because  he  differs  from  the  I^sident  in  his 
sentiments  on  government  matters.  He  has 
also  been  perfectly  satisfactory  to  us ;  and  had 
we  known  of  the  intention,  we  should  most 
cordially  have  united  in  a  petition  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  continue  liim  in  office.  We  feel  our- 
selves injured — we  have  nobody  to  look  to— 
nobody  to  listen  to  our  complaints — ^none  to 
reconcile  any  differences  among  us.  We  are 
like  a  young  family  without  a  father.'*' 

Brothebs:  We  understand  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  a  superintendent  who  is 
altogether  unknown  to  us,  and  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  Indian  affairs.  We  know  him 
not  in  our  country.  Had  we  been  consulted 
upon  the  subject,  we  might  have  named  some  • 
one  residing  in  this  country,  who  was  well 
known  to  us.  Perhaps  we  might  have  agreed 
upon  Mr.  Oliver  Phelps,  whose  politics,  coinci- 
ding with  those  of  the  President,  might  have 
recommended  him  to  the  office. 

Bbothebs  :  We  cannot  conclude  without 
again  urging  you  to  make  known  all  these  our 
sentiments  to  the  Presidentf 


•  •  • 


REPLY  TO  MR.  CRAM. 


In  the  summer  of  1805,  a  young  Missionary 
named  Oram,  was  sent  into  the  country  of  the 
Six  Nations,  by  the  Evangelical  Missionary 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  to  found  a  mission 
among  the  Senecas.  A  council  of  their  chiefs 
was  convoked  to  hear  his  propositions.  These 
were  made  in  a  short  spcecli,  to  which  the 
Indiana  listened  with  earnest  attention. 

After  a  long  consultation  among  themselves, 
Bed  Jacket  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

FsiEirD  AVD  Bbotheb  :  It  was  the  will  of  the 
Great  Spirit  that  we  should  meet  together  this 
day.  He  orders  all  things,  and  has  given  us  a 
fine  day  for  our  council.  He  has  taken  his  gar- 
ment from  before  the  sun,  and  caused  it  to  shine 
with  brightness  upon  us.  Our  eyes  are  opened, 
that  we  see  clearly ;  our  ears  are  unstopped, 
that  we  have  been  able  to  hear  distinctly  the 
words  you  have  spoken.  For  all  these  favors 
we  thank  the  Great  Spirit ;  and  Him  only. 

Bbotheb  :  This  council  fire  was  kindled  by 
you.  It  was  at  your  request  that  we  came  to- 
gether at  this  time.  We  have  listened  with 
attention  to  what  you  have  said.  Yon  requested 
U8  to  speak  our  minds  freely.  This  gives  us 
great  joy ;  for  we  now  consider  tiiat  we  stand 
upright  before  you,  and  can  spedc  what  we 
think.     All  have  heard  your  voice,  and  all 


speak  to  you  now  as  one  man.  Our  minds  are 
agreed. 

Brotheb  :  You  say  you  want  an  answer  to 
your  talk  before  you  leave  this  place.  It  is 
right  yon  should  have  one,  as  you  are  a  great 
distance  from  home,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  de- 
tain you.  But  we  will  first  look  back  a  little, 
and  tell  you  what  our  fathers  have  told  us,  and 
what  we  have  heard  from  the  white  people. 

Bbotheb:  Listen  to  what  we  say.  There 
was  a  time  when  our  forefathers  owned  this 
great  island.  Their  seats  extended  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun.  The  Great  Spirit 
had  made  it  for  the  use  of  Indians.  He  had 
created  the  buffalo,  the  deer,  and  other  animals 

*  Captain  Chapln  was  removed  bj  President  Jefferson,  as 
here  stated. 

t  The  eloquent  pleadings  of  the  Indians  were  nnavalllng. 
Thej  were  compelled  to  surrender  the  offender  to  the  Inex- 
orable law  of  the  white  man,  though  it  was  done  with  great 
reluctance.  His  name  was  Stij^-armtd' George,  He  was 
tried  and  convicted  at  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  Ontario 
County,  on  the  28d  of  February,  1S08— Brockholst  Living- 
ston, one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  presiding ; 
but  as  the  murder  was  without  pre-oxlstlng  malice,  and  was 
moreover  attended  by  various  mitigating  circumstances,  the 
court,  the  attorney-general,  the  grand  Jury  that  indicted 
him,  together  with  many  of  the  peoi)le  of  Canandaigua, 
united  in  a  petition  to  the  Oovemor,  George  Clinton,  for 
his  pardon.— jSton€*«  Life  qfBed  Jacket 
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for  food.  He  bad  made  the  bear  and  the  beaver. 
Their  skina  served  na  for  dothing.  He  had 
Boattered  them  over  the  oomitry,  and  tanght  ns 
how  to  take  them.  He  had  caused  the  earth 
to  prodnce  com  for  bread.  All  this  de  had 
done  for  his  red  children,  because  He  loved 
them.  K  we  had  some  disputes  about  our  hunt- 
ing ground,  they  were  generallj  settled  without 
the  shedding  of  much  blood.  But  an  evU  day 
came  upon  us.  Tour  forefathers  crossed  the 
great  water,  and  landed  on  this  island.  Their 
numbers  were  small.  They  found  friends  and 
not  enemies.  They  told  us  they  had  fled  from 
their  own  country  for  foar  of  wicked  men^and 
had  come  here  to  ei^oy  their  religion.  They 
asked  for  a  small  seat.  We  took  pity  on  them; 
granted  their  request;  and  they  sat  down 
amongst  us.  We  gave  them  com  and  meat; 
^they  gave  us  poison*  in  return. 

The  white  peonle,  brother,  had  now  found 
our  country.  Tidings  were  carried  back,  and 
more  came  amongst  us.  Tet  we  did  not  fear 
them.  We  took  them  to  be  friends.  They 
called  us  brothers.    We  believed  them,  and 

Sve  them  a  larger  seat  At  length  their  num- 
rs  had  greatly  increased,  lliey  wanted  more 
land ;  they  wanted  our  country.  Our  eyes  were 
opened,  and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars 
took  place.  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against 
Indiana  and  many  of  our  people  were  destroyed. 
They  alM>  brouffht  strong  liquor  amongst  us.  It 
was  strong  and  powerfm,  and  has  slain  thou- 
sands. 

Bbothxb:  Our  seats  were  once  large,  and 
yours  were  smalL  You  have  now  become  a 
great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  left 
to  spread  our  blankets.  Yoi  have  got  our 
country,  but  are  not  satisfied,  you  want  to 
force  your  religion  upon  us. 

Brotheb  :  Continue  to  listen.  You  say  that 
you  are  sent  to  instruct  us  how  to  worship  the 
Great  Spirit  agreeably  to  his  mind ;  and,  if  we 
do  not  take  hold  of  the  religion  which  you 
white  people  teach,  we  shall  be  unhappy  here- 
after. You  say  that  you  are  right,  and  we  are 
lost.  How  do  we  know  this  to  be  true  ?  We 
understand  that  your  religion  is  written  in  a 
book.  K  it  was  intended  for  us  as  well  as  you, 
why  has  not  the  Great  Spirit  given  to  us,  and 
not  only  to  us,  but  why  aid  he  not  give  to  our 
forefathers,  the  knowledge  of  that  bode,  with  the 
means  of  understanding  it  rightly  ?  We  only 
know  what  you  tell  us  about  it.   How  shall  we 
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know  when  to  beUeve,  being  to  oAea  deosived 
by  the  white  people  t 

Bbothib:  You  say  there  la  but  one  wajto 
wordiip  and  serve  the  Great  Spirit  'Kthereii 
but  one  religion,  why  do  yon  white  people  diftr 
so  much  about  it?  Why  not  aU  agreed,  as  joi 
can  all  read  the  book? 

Bbothib  :  We  do  not  understand  theae  thingL 
We  are  told  that  your  religion  was  ffiven  to  voir 
forefiBKthers,  and  has  been  handed  down  mm 
father  to  son.  We  also  have  a  relis^on,  whidi 
was  given  to  our  forofathen,  and  has  \mm 
handed  down  to  us,  their  diildren.  We  wor- 
ship in  that  way.  It  teaches  ua  to  be  thaidM 
for  all  the  fovors  we  receive;  to  love  eioh 
other,  and  to  be  united.  We  never  quaml 
about  religion. 

Bbothbb:  The  Great  Sphrit  has  made  nidi 
but  He  has  made  a  great  mfferenoe  betweenUi 
white  and  red  children.  He  haa  ^voi  nitf* 
ferent  complexions  and  different  ooslaniL  ft 
you  He  has  given  the  arts.  To  these  Ht  km 
not  opened  our  eyes.  We  know  theae  tlilip 
to  be  true.  Since  He  has  made  ao  great  a  A 
ference  between  us  in  other  things^  whjmif 
we  not  conclude  that  he  ha9  given  na  a  AA^ 
ent  religion  according  to  our  undeontaDdi^gt 
The  Great  Spirit  does  ri^t  He  knows  vlit 
is  best  for  his  children ;  we  are  — *^«^H. 

Bbotheb:  We  do  not  wiah  to  desbvy  jmt 
religion,  or  take  it  from  you.  We  oi4f  nft 
to  ei^joy  our  own. 

Bbotheb:  Youaay youhavenotoometogit 
our  land  or  our  money,  but  to  enlij^itflaov 
mmds.  I  will  now  tell  you  that  I  have  baa 
at  your  meetinfia,  and  saw  yon  oolleet  wauKf 
from  the  meetmg.  I  cannot  tc^  what  thi 
money  was  intended  for,  but  suppose  tbst  H 
was  for  your  minister,  and  if  we  should  oon- 
form  to  your  way  of  thinking,  perhaps  you  miif 
want  some  from  us. 

Bbotheb  :  We  are  told  that  you  have  beea 
preaching  to  the  white  people  in  this  plsM^ 
These  people  are  our  neighbors.  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  them.  We  will  wait  a  litdf 
while,  and  see  what  effect  your  preaching  htf 
upon  them.  If  we  find  it  doea  them  flO<4 
makes  them  honest,  and  less  ^spoeed  to  diei^ 
Indians,  we  will  then  consider  again  of  witf^ 
you  have  said. 

Bbothbb  :  You  have  now  heard  our  aniw 
to  your  talk,  and  this  is  all  we  have  tomjf^ 
present  As  we  are  going  to  part,  we  wiO 
come  and  take  you  by  me  hand,  and  hope  Un 
Great  Spirit  will  protect  you  on  your  Joontft 
I  and  return  you  safe  to  your  fHendk 
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URIAH  TRACY. 

Thib  eminent  and  aocomplished  statesman  was  bom  in  the  year  1754.  His  early  youth  was 
40roted  to  the  acquisition  of  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  education ;  and,  in  1778,  with  Joel  Bar- 
low; Noah  Webster,  Oliver  Wolcott,  and  other  distinguished  personages,  he  graduated  at  Yale 
OAege,  with  a  high  reputation  for  eloquence  and  erudition.  Directing  his  attention  to  the 
irofeanon  of  the  law,  by  the  strength  of  his  talents  and  a  rigid  devotion  to  business,  he  soon 
fose  to  eminence  and  acquired  a  lucrative  practice. 

fnm.  this  period  of  his  life  until  his  election  to  the  lower  House  of  Oongress,  in  1798,  little  is 
btown  of  him.  In  the  autumn  of  1796,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  on  taking 
ISb  seat  in  that  assembly,  at  once  became  a  distinguished  and  important  member,  admired  by 
liii  political  friends  and  respected  by  his  opponents.  Joseph  Hopkinson,  himself  one  of  the 
•Uest  associates  of  Mr.  Tracy,  thus  speaks  of  tiie  **  members  from  New  England,"  who  were  in 
Hub  habit  of  spending  their  evenings  at  his  house.  "  When  I  mention  such  names  as  Ellsworth, 
^Aines,  Griswold,  Groodrich,  Tracy  and  others,  you  may  imagine  what  a  rich  and  intellectual 
aodety  it  was.    I  will  not  say  that  we  have  no  such  now,  but  I  don't  know  where  they  are."  ♦ 

In  wit  and  humor,  Mr.  Tracy  was  unrivalled,  and  his  sarcasm  was  alike  dreaded  in  the 
Senate  chamber  and  the  drawing-room.  An  anecdote  of  his  sarcastic  power  is  preserved,  alike 
eommemorative  of  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved,  and  his  own 
lecoliar  wit.  "  Mr.  Liston,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Hammond  as  British  Minister  at  Philadelphia, 
md  who  was  thoroughly  English  in  his  ideas,  on  one  occasion  remarked  to  Mr.  Tracy — '  Your 
loimtry  woman,  would  be  admired  even  at  St.  James's.'  *  Sir,'  retorted  the  Senator  from  Con- 
leeticut,  *  she  is  admired  even  on  Litchfield  Hill.' "  f 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Tracy,  while  a  member  of  the  Congress,  were  sometimes  perhaps  tinc- 
ared  with  severity ;  but  the  ardor  of  debate,  the  rapidity  of  his  ideas,  and  the  impetuosity  of 
tis  eloquence  always  constituted  an  apology.  He  was  firmly  attached  to  the  administration  of 
ohn  Adams,  the  principles  of  which  he  ever  advocated  and  susUdned.  Among  the  many  inci- 
ents  that  have  been  related,  illustrating  his  political  career,  is  the  following.  ^^  Toward  the 
itter  part  of  Adams's  administration,  the  latter  nominated  to  office  a  connection  of  his  family, 
J  the  name  of  Johnson,  formerly  a  federalist,  but  recently  turned  democrat.  This  was  offen- 
ive  to  the  federalists,  and  Tracy,  then  of  the  Senate,  being  regarded  as  a  skilful  diplomat,  was 

^  Memoirs  of  the  Admlnistratioii  of  Washington  and  John  Adftms,  by  Oeeiige  Glbbfl. 

t  The  Tlcinity  of  the  reaidenco  of  Oliver  Woleott:— At  the  time  of  Mr.  Tracy^s  residence  In  Philadelphia,  a  sodetj 
dated  there,  marked  by  every  characteristic  which  ooald  recommend  it  to  one  of  a  ealtlTated  mind  and  a  social  disposi- 
4>n,  embracing  mach  of  the  genius^  the  worth,  and  no  little  of  the  wit  and  beauty  of  the  country.  Of  this  society  two 
lembcTB  of  the  ikmlly  of  Oliver  Woleott,  his  younger  sister  and  his  wife,  were  themselves  no  inconspicuous  ornaments, 
he  former,  married  to  Chaonoey  (Goodrich,  was  distinguished  for  her  personal  beauty  and  brilliant  conversation ;  Mrs. 
f  oloott,  with  less  beauty  had  still  a  oounUsnance  of  much  loveliness,  and  manners  graceftil  and  dignilied.  To  the  most 
oniaine  gentleneas  of  disposition,  she  added  sound  sense,  and  that  kind  of  cultivation  which  is  acquired  in  intercourse 
ith  thinkers.  Both  belonged  to  a  class  of  women  of  whom  Connecticut  could  then  boast  many,  whose  minds  were 
nrmed,  and  hal^ts  of  reflection  directed  by  men;  and  without  coming  within  the  category  of  female  politicians,  they  had 
eea  almost  from  childhood  fiunillar  with  questions  of  public  and  general  interest— ^cfminitftro/ion^  of  WiuMngUm 
md  Jchi^  Adama. 
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appointed  to  go  and  remonstrate  with  the  President.    He  accordingly  went,  and  haTiog  pot  lus 
Excellency  in  excellent  humor,  by  some  of  his  best  stories,  at  last  said — 

"  By  the  way,  we  have  been  thinking  over  this  nomination  of  Johnson,  and  find  there  is  t 
good  deal  of  objection  to  him.  The  democrats  will  oppose  him,  becaose  yon  nQminated  him; 
and  some  of  the  federalists  will  oppose  him,  because  he  is  a  democrat  We  fear  that  if  he  goei 
to  a  vote,  he  will  fail  of  a  confirmation.  As  it  would  be  unfortunate,  just  now,  to  hare  tbe 
administration  defeated,  your  friends  have  requested  me  to  suggest  to  your  ExceUenoy  whethtf 
it  would  not  be  best  to  withdraw  his  name  and  substitute  another  ? " 

The  President  thrust  his  hands  into  his  breeches  pockets,  and  strode  fiercely  acroflB  the  roont: 

then  coming  up  to  Tracy,  he  said — "  No,  sir,  no — that Boston  Junto  will  never  be  Batiified 

till  they  drive  me  and  my  family  back  to  Braintree  to  dig  potatoes.    No,  sir — ^111  not  with- 
drawiti"* 

During  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Tracy's  life  he  experienced  frequent  and  severe  iUnen.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  1807,  while  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  he  exposed  himself  in  attend- 
ing  the  funeral  of  Abraham  Baldwin,  his  former  fellow-student  and  colleagae  in  the  Sentte. 
Rapidly  declining,  he  died  at  Washington,  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1807.  His  death  wm 
deeply  deplored,  and  from  the  useful  talents  he  possessed,  was  justly  considered  a  niticQiI 
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AMENDMian!  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


The  following  speech  on  a  proposed  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
relative  to  the  mode  of  electing  the  President 
and  Vice-President,  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Tracy,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the 
second  day  of  December,  1802. 

Mr.  President:  I  moved  an  a^oumment, 
because  I  thought  a  more  full  and  fair  discus- 
sion was  due  to  this  important  question,  than 
could  bo  had  after  this  late  hour. 

The  merits  have  never,  until  now,  been  be- 
fore us,  for  although  considerable  time  has  been 
consumed  in  debate,  it  has  chiefly  been  directed 
to  the  subordinate  amendments,  and  not  to  the 
main  resolution.  But  smce  the  Senate  have 
refused  to  adjourn,  I  will  now  offer  some  ob- 
servations on  the  merits,  in  doing  which,  I  will 
study  brevity,  as  much  as  the  importance  of  the 
subject  will  permit. 

I  shall  attempt  to  prove,  sir,  that  the  resolu- 
tion, I  before  us,  contains  principles  which  have 

*  Recollections  of  a  Lifetime,  by  S.  G.  Goodrich,  vol  2, 
page  92. 

t  See  New  York  Kvenlni?  Tost,  1807. 

^The  rosolation  was  as  follows:  Jitsolved^  By  the  Senate 
and  Hooso  of  Bopresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
concarring,  that  in  lieu  of  the  third  paragraph  of  the  first 
section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  BtatcA,  the  following  be  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  tho  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  rati- 
fied by  three-fourths  of  tho  legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
•hall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  tho  said 
conititatioa,  to  wit: 


a  manifest  tendency  to  deprive  the  small  Stitai 
of  an  important  right,  aecored  to  then  I7 
a  solemn  and  oonstitntional  compact,  aadto 
vest  an  overwhelmuig  power  in  th«  gnil 
States.  And,  further,  1  siiall  attempt  t»  ncnr, 
that  in  many  other  points  the  resolatioa  ii  ob- 
jectionable, and  for  a  variety  of  canscs,  oqgbt 
not  to  be  adopted. 

As  I  shall  be  obliged,  in  delineating  the  muB 
features  of  this  resolution,  to  mention  the  grctt 
States  in  the  Union  as  objects  of  jeiloofjr,  I 
wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  no  special  stigni* 
is  intended.  *^  Man  is  man,**  was  the  maxiin 
expressed,  in  an  early  part  of  this  debate,  Ij 
tho  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Botkr, 
and,  in  application  to  the  snbjcct  of  goTera- 
ment,  tho  maxim  is  worthy  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  ^Id.  Yes,  sir,  **  man  is  man,^*  tod 
the  melancholy  truth,  that  he  is  cdways  iinpe^ 
feet  and  frequently  wicked,  induces  us  to  fttf 
his  power,  and  guard  against  his  nq>acitT,  \if 
the  establishment  and  preservation  of  laws^  vd 
well  regulated    constitutions   of  goveniDKnI. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  Ststei,  nd  ^ 
bj  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whoBi*^ 
least,  shall  not  be  an  Inhabitant  of  the  aaxne  State  with  tkc» 
solves;  thej shall  name  In  their  ballota,  the  perMB  voted f 
as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  persoB  voted  ft*  * 
Vice-President,  and  thej  shall  make  distinct  VUU  of  aBp** 
sons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persona  voted  ff  " 
Vice-President,  and  of  the  nnmber  of  votes  §cf  each,  «^ 
lists  thcj  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  ts  ^ 
seat  of  tho  government  of  the  United  States,  direetcd  U^ 
President  of  the  Senate.    The  President  of  the  Senate  f^ 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  Iloiua  of  BeprcaestattvOi 
open  all  the  certlfleatea,  and  tho  votes  shall  then  be  eom^ 
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In,  when  oonneoted  with  T617  maaj  of  his 
VBow-moa,  in  a  great  State,  derivea  power 
tan  the  circnmstADM  of  tbiB  nnmerouB  combi- 
n&xi;  &nd  from  every  circumstance,  which 
dolbM  him  with  additional  power,  he  will  gcn- 
nHj  derive  some  additional  force  to  his  pas- 

■COL 

Hiving  premised  this,  I  shall  not  deem  it 
lepirita  to  make  any  apology,  when  I  attempt 
toudte  the  attention,  the  vigilance,  and  even 
tk  (coloasy  of  the  small,  in  reference  to  the 
naduct  of  the  great  States.  Tiie  caution  is 
iDHDt  to  apply  Bgi^nst  the  imperfections  and 
MHons  of  man,  generally,  and  not  against  any 
EUte,  or  description  of  men,  particularly. 

Ur.  Tracy  here  made  some  observation*  ei- 
flHHtory  of  his  meaning,  when  he  used  the 
words  mnall  and  great,  as  applicftble  to  States. 

It  win  be  recollected,  that,  in  the  varions 
hum  which  this  debate  has  taken,  gentlemen 
hn  repeatedly  said,  that  the  con-ititation  was 
fbnBed  for  the  people,  that  the  guod  of  the 
vhol«  was  its  object,  that  nothing  was  discern- 
ible in  it  like  a  contest  of  States,  notliing  lilcc 
julongy  of  small  States  againat  the  great ;  and 
'       iltliDDgh  Hucb  distinctions  and  jealousies  might 
f      isTB  existed  nnder  the  first  confederation ;  yet 
I      fiuycoold  have  no  existence  under  the  lo^t. 
I     And  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland, 
>     bt  asid,  that  he  h^  1>ecn  a  member  of  this 
~     (crrenuDent  ten  years,  and  has  heard  notliing 
of  great  and  small  States,  as  in  the  Ica^t  affect' 
big  the  operations  of  government,  or  the  feei- 
ng! of  ^ose  who  administer  it.    Propriety, 
thtrefore,  requires,  that  we  attentively  eiainjne 
the  oonstitntion  itaelf^  not  only  to  obtain  cor- 
net ideas  upon  these  observaUons,  so  repeated- 
ly nrged ;  but  to  place,  in  the  proper  light,  the 
operations  and  effectn  of  the  resolution  in  de- 
bate. 
If  ve  attend  to  the  conatitnlion,  wo  shall 


Th*  p«wni  luili^  tb*  gmtuM  DonilKr  of  TOlst  Rir  Prut- 
^nt,  Aall  ba  the  Pmlilont.  If  incti  nimibcr  be  t  miOnrllr 
tt  Oh  wbolE  number  cf  electon  appolotoil :  ana  IT  nn  prr- 
■oa  bftv*  «neh  m^oritf,  tbeo  from  tha  poTiH>n»  lurlitfr  tbA 
Ughnt  nsmbcn.  Dot  f i«edLii|;  thrm  on  the  liit  of  IhoH 
voted  S>r  w  Prtrident  the  Homo  of  BrpcnonUtives  ehill 
ck(nHlBiiHdUM7,brb*lIat,tli*Preatdcnt.  But  In  choiw- 
bw  Iha  PngUeot,  Iba  iota  ibill  be  Uken  br  SUUs,  the 
reprapentatlon  ftom  aacb  Btkto  havlDj  one  nts;  a  quurana 
for  thli  purpose  ihill  coDilil  of  «  raeDibeT  or  membcn  from 
two-tUidl  of  th«  Sttle*,  tni  ■  mi^orllr  of  ell  Ihe  BUlci 

Tlw  pnwD  hnf>(  [fa*  grutMt  nnmber  of  Totei  u  Vice- 
FnaUcDt,  iluU  U  the  Vka-PrHldcnt,  If  mch  Dumber  bi  ■ 
m^orltf  of  the  whole  nambcr  of  eleclon  appolotcd,  uid  If 
DO  panen  b»*  >  m^Dritj,  than  troni  the  two  h1|!he«t  cnm- 
Wn  on  tb*  lilt,  the  Bauto  >hiU  choDec  tha  VIoe-rrmKIeDt ; 
A^owilDi  tor  tha  poipoea  iheU  fODilal  of  two-thinlD  of  Ihc 
whole  nnmtiar  af  Senston,  end  ninidarllj  of  tha  xhnle  Dsm- 
bar  •fclO  ba  narraaaTj  to  ■  sholca.  But  no  penna  eoDitllD- 
lionallr  iDellsIble  lit  tha  office  of  rrcildont,  aball  be  allglbll 
« that  of  Tiu-Preildent  of  the  ColUd  Slatn. 
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immediately  find  evident  marks  of  concesrion 
and  compromise ;  and  that  the  parties  to  these 

concessions  were  the  great  and  small  States. 
And  the  members  of  the  convention  who 
formed  the  instmment,  have,  in  private  infor- 
mation and  public  communications,  united  in 
the  declaration,  that  the  constitution  was  the 
result  of  concession  and  oompromise  between 
the  great  and  small  States.  In  this  examina- 
tion of  the  constitution,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  keep  ont  of  view  our  political  relations  ander 
the  first  confederation.  We  primarily  united 
npon  the  footing  of  coiuploto  State  equality; 
each  State  had  one,  and  no  State  had  more  than 
one  vote  in  the  federal  council  or  Congress. 
With  such  a  confederation  we  successfully 
waged  war,  and  became  an  independent  nation. 
When  we  wore  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
war,  that  confederation,  both  in  structure  and 
power,  was  found  inadequate  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  established.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  States,  by  tbeir  convention, 
entered  into  a  new  agreement,  npon  principles 
better  adapted  to  promote  tlieir  mutual  security 
and  hapjiinesH.  Bnt  tliis  last  agreement,  or 
Constitution,  under  which  we  are  now  united, 
was  manifestly  carved  out  of  the  first  confede- 
ration. The  small  States  odliered  tenaciously 
to  the  principles  of  State  equality,  and  gave  np 
only  a  part  of  this  federative  principle,  com- 
plete State  eijuality,  and  that  with  evident  cao- 
tion  and  reluctance.  To  this  federative  princi- 
ple they  were  attached  by  habit ;  end  their 
attachment  was  sanctioned  and  corroborated 
by  the  example  of  most,  if  not  all  Che  ancient 
and  the  modern  confederacies.  And  when  tlie 
great  States  claimed  a  weight  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation  proportionate  to  their  numbers 
and  wealth,  the  novelty  of  the  claim,  09  well 
as  its  obvious  tendency  to  reduce  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  small  States,  must  have  produced 
serious  obstacles  to  'On  odmis-iion.  Hence  it  ia, 
that  we  find  in  the  constitution  but  one  entire 
departure  from  the  federal  )>rinciplA  The 
llonse  of  Representatives  ia  established  upon 
the  po|>nlar  principle  and  given  to  numbers  and 
wealtli,  or  to  the  great  States,  which,  in  thia 
view  of  the  subject  ore  synonymous.  It  was 
thought  by  the  convention,  that  a  consolidation 
of  the  States  into  one  simple  republic,  would 
be  iinproiHir:  and  the  locu  feelings  and  jeal- 
ousies of  oil,  but  more  especially  of  the  piunll 
States,  rendered  a  cjinsolidation  impructieable. 
The  Senate,  who  have  the  power  of  a  legislative 
check  upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
many  other  citenwvo  and  important  powers,  is 
preserved  as  an  entire  federative  feature  of 
govcrninent,  as  it  was  enjoyed  by  the  small 
States,  under  the  first  confederacy. 

In  the  article  which  obliges  the  electors  of 
President  to  rote  for  one  person  not  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  same  State  with  themselves,  is  dis- 
covered State  jealonsy.  In  the  mi^oiities  re- 
quired for  many  purposes  by  the  constitution, 
although  there  were  other  motives  for  the  r^- 
I  nlotions,  yet  the  jealousy  of  the  small  States  is 
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dearlj  discernible.  Indeed,  sir,  if  we  perose 
the  codstitntion  with  attention,  we  fihail  find 
the  small  States  are  perpetually  guarding  the 
federative  principle,  that  ls,  State  equality :  and 
this,  in  every  part  of  it,  except  in  the  choice 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  their 
ordinary  legislative  proceedings.  They  go  so 
far  as  to  prohibit  any  amendment  which  may 
flifect  the  equality  of  States  in  the  Senate. 
This  is  guarding  against  almost  an  impossi- 
biUty;  because  the  Senators  of  small  States 
must  be  criminally  remiss  in  their  attendance, 
and  the  legislatures  extremely  ofiT  their  guard, 
if  they  permit  such  alterations,  which  aim  at 
their  own  existence.  But  lest  some  accident, 
some  unaccountable  blindness  or  perfidy  should 
put  in  jeopardy  the  federative  principle  in  the 
Senate,  they  totally  and  for  ever  prohibit  all 
attempts  at  such  a  measure. 

In  the  choice  of  President,  the  mutual  cau- 
tion and  concession  of  the  great  and  small 
States,  is,  if  possible,  more  conspicuous  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  constitution.  He  is  to 
be  chosen  by  electors  appointed  as  the  State 
legislatures  shall  direct,  not  according  to  num- 
bers entirely,  but  adding  two  electors  in  each 
State  as  representatives  of  State  sovereignty. 
Thus  Delaware  obtains  three  votes  for  Resi- 
dent, whereas  she  could  have  but  one  in  right 
of  numbers.  Yet,  mixed  as  this  mode  of  choice 
is,  with  both  popular  and  federative  principles, 
we  see  the  small  States  watching  its  motions 
and  circumscribing  it  to  one  attempt  only ;  and 
on  failure  of  an  electoral  choice,  they  instantly 
seize  upon  the  right  of  a  federal  election,  and 
select  from  the  candidates  a  President,  by 
States,  and  not  by  numbers.  In  confinnation 
of  my  assertion,  that  this  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  peculiarly  the  effect  of  compromise 
between  the  great  and  sninll  States,  permit  me 
to  quote  an  authority,  which  will  certainly  have 
great  weighty  not  only  in  the  Senate,  but 
through  the  Union,  I  mean  that  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Madison,  who  wiw  a 
leading  member  of  the  federal  convention  who 
formed,  and  of  the  Virginia  convention,  who 
adopted  the  constitution.  In  the  Debates  of 
the  Virginia  Convention,  volume  three,  page 
seventy-seven,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  mode 
of  electing  the  President,  *'As  to  the  eventual 
voting  by  States,  it  has  my  approbation.  The 
lesser  States  and  some  larger  States  will  be 
generally  pleased  by  that  mode.  The  dei)uties 
from  the  small  States  argued,  and  there  is  some 
force  in  their  reasoning,  that  when  the  people 
voted,  the  large  States  evidently  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  rest,  and  without  varying  the 
mode,  the  interests  of  the  little  States  might  be 
neglected  or  sacrificed.  Here  is  a  compromise. 
For,  in  the  eventual  election,  the  small  States 
will  have  the  advantage." 

After  this  view  of  the  constitution,  let  us 
inquire,  what  is  the  direct  object  of  the  pro- 
posed alteration  in  the  choice  of  President? 
xo  render  more  practicable  and  certain  the 
ohoioe  by  electors :   and  for  this  reason ;  that 


the  people  at  large,  or,  in  other  worda,  that  the 
great  States,  ought  to  have  more  weiriit  and 
influence  in  the  choice ;  that  it  should  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  popular,  and  carried  farther  froD 
the  federative  principle.    This  daim,  we  find 
was  made  at  the  formation  of  the  constitatiQO. 
The  great  States  naturally  wished  for  a  popular 
choice  of  first  magistrate :  this  mode  was  saiw- 
tioned  by  the  example  of  many  of  the  StatM, 
in  the  choice  of  governor.    The  small  Statti 
claimed  a  choice  on  the  federative  principle,  bj 
the  legislatures,  and  to  vote  by  States :  anab- 
gies  and  examples  were  not  wanting  to  sane- 
tion  this  mode  of  election.    A  consideration  of 
the  weight  and  influence  of  a  President  of  tMi 
Union,  must  have  multiplied  the  difficnlties  of 
agreeing  upon  the  mode  of  choice.    Bat,  as  I 
have  before  said,  by  mutual  concession,  ther 
agreed  upon  the  present  mode,  combining  botii 
principles  and  dividing  between  the  two  pv^ 
ties,  thus  mutually  jeiuous,  as  they  coald,  this 
important  privilege  of  electing  a  chief  magis- 
trate.   This  mode  then  became  established,  and 
the  right  of  the  smtdl  States  to  elect  upon  the 
federative  principle,  or  by  States,  in  caae  of 
contingency  of  electoral  failare  of  choice,  caa- 
not,  with  reason  and  fedmess,  be  taken  from 
them  withont  their  consent,  and  on  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  its  operation ;  since  it  was  ment 
to  be  secured  to  them  by  the  oonstitntion,  and 
was  one  of  the  terms  npon  which  they  becaiaa 
members  of  the  present  confederacy ;  and  fat 
which  privilege  they  gave  an  eqaivalent  to  tlia 
g^eat  States,  in  sacrificing  so  mach  of  the  fede- 
rative principle,  or  State  equality. 

The  constitution  is  nicely  balanced,  with  tbe 
federative  and  popular  principles;  the  Seoat* 
are  the  guardians  of  the  former,  and  the  Iloase 
of  Representatives  of  the  latter ;   and  any  at- 
tempts to  destroy  this  balance,  under  whatever 
specious  names  or  j)retences  they  may  be  pre- 
sented, should  be  watched  with  a  jealous  eye. 
Perhaps  a  fair  definition  of  the  constitaticKuJ 
power  of  amending  is,  that  you  may,  upon  ex- 
periment^ so  modify  the  constitntion,   in  itt 
practice  and  operation,  as  to  give  it,  upon  in 
own  i)rinciple8,  a  more  complete  effect   Bat 
this  is  an  attack  upon  a  fundamental  principle 
established  after  a  long  deliberation,  and  by 
mutual  concession — a  principle  of  essential  in*" 
portance  to  the  instrument  itself,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  wrest  from  the  smfdl  States  a  ve$t«d 
right,  and,  by  it,  to  increase  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  large  States.    I  shall  not  pretend, 
sir,  that  the  parties  to  this  constitutional  cflon- 
pact,  cannot  alter  its  original,  essential  princi- 
ples ;  and  that  such  alterations  may  not  be  ^' 
fected  under  the  name  of  amendment ;  bat  ^ 
a  proposal  of  that  kind  come  forward  in  its  own 
proper  and  undisguised  shape ;  let  it  be  fairiT 
stated  to  Congress,  to  the  State  legislatures,  to 
the  people  at  large,  that  the  intention  is  to 
change  an  im{)ortant  federative  feature  in  tbs 
constitution,  which  change,    in  itself,  and  iH 
its  consequences,  will  tend  to  a  consolidation 
of  this  Union  into  a  simple  republic ;  let  it  be 
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ftiih  stated  that  the  small  States  have  too 
much  agency  in  the  important  article  of  elect- 
tag  a  diief  magistrate,  anA  that  the  g^eat  States 
cUm  the  choice,  and  we  shall  then  have  a  fair 
dtdiion.  If  the  senators  of  the  small  States, 
ad  if  their  State  legislatures  will  then  qnietlj 
ftrtwith  the  right  they  have,  no  person  can 
mioiiably  comply. 

Hothing  can  oe  more  obyions,  than  the  in- 
tootkNi  (a  the  plan,  adopted  by  onr  constitn- 
tkn,  for  choosing  a  President    The  electors 
an  to  nominate  two  persons,  of  whom  they 
cumot  know  which  will  be  President ;  this  cir- 
0Bnutance  not  only  induces  them  to  select  both 
from  the  best  men,  but  gives  a  direct  advan- 
tage into  the  hands  of  the  small  States,  even  in 
the  electoral  choice.    For  they  can  always  se- 
leot  from  the  two  candidates,  set  up  by  the 
electors  of  large  States,  by  throwing  their  votes 
qiOQ  their  favorite,  and  of  course  giving  him  a 
Bi^ority ;  or,  if  the  electors  of  the  large  States 
ihmild,  to  prevent  this  effect,  scatter  their  votes 
fyt  one  candidate,  then  the  electors  of  the  small 
fioites  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  elect  a 
Tice-President.      So  that,  in  any  event,  the 
mall  States  wiU  have  a  considerable  agency  in 
tbe  election*    But  if  the  discriminating  or  de- 
signating principle  is  carried,  as  contained  in 
(Ms  resolution,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole 
right  and  agency  of  the  small  States  in  the 
eleotoral  choice  of  chief  magistrate,  is  destroy- 
ed, and  their  chance  of  obtaining  a  federative 
mice  by  States,  if  not  destroyed,  is  very  much 
liminiahed.    For  this  identical  purpose  is  the 
>rinciple  of  electoral  discrimination  and  desig- 
lation,  introduced  into  the  resolution  before 
'oa ;  for  the  same  purpose  is  the  number  of 
tfodidates  reduced  from  five  to  three,  from 
rhom  the  House  of  Representatives  may  elect, 
Q  case  of  electoral  failure  of  choice;  that  is,  to 
lestroy,  or  diminish  the  agency  of  the  small 
katea,  in  the  choice  of  President.    For  what 
Kirpose  else,  are  we  perpetually  told,  and  from 
ill  parts  of  the  Senate,  that  the  public  will  is 
ipposed  by  the  present  mode,  and  the  public 
riU  cannot  be  gratified  without  the  introduc- 
ion  of  the  discriminating  principle.    By  the 
mblic  will  thus  mentioned,  tlie  gentlemen  mean 
he  will  of  a  popular  migority,  or  the  will  of  the 
;reat  States,  which,  in  this  case,  I  repeat  it, 
kre  the  same.    IIow  is  it  possible  for  the  gcn- 
lemen  to  increase  the  chances  of  gratifying 
his  description  of  the  public  will  without  de- 
Teasing  the  agency  of  the  small  States? 

The  whole  power  of  election  is  now  vested 
Q  the  two  parties — numbers  and  States,  or 
pneat  and  small  States ;  and  it  is  demonstration 
taelEf  that  if  yon  increase  the  power  of  the  one, 
n  just  such  proportion  you  diminish  that  of  the 
ither.  Do  the  gentlemen  suppose,  that  the 
mblic  will,  when  constitutionally  expressed, 
>y  a  mi^jority  of  States,  in  pursuance  of  the 
'ederative  principle  of  our  government,  is  of 
eas  validity,  or  less  binding  upon  the  commu- 
lity  at  large,  than  the  public  will  expressed  by 
i  popolar  minority  ?    The  framers  or  your  con- 


stitution, the  people  who  adopted  it,  meant, 
that  the  public  will,  in  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent, should  be  expressed  by  electors,  if  they 
could  agree;  and  if  not,  that  the  public  wiU 
should  be  expressed  by  a  miyority  of  the  States, 
acting  in  their  federative  capacity,  and  that,  in 
both  cases,  the  expression  of  the  public  will 
should  be  equally  binding.  Is  it  pretended 
that  the  public  will  can  never,  properly  or  con- 
stitutionally, be  expressed,  but  by  a  miyority 
of  numbers,  of  the  people  or  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  ?  This  may  be  a  pleasing  doc- 
trine enough  to  great  States ;  but  it  is  certainly 
incorrect.  Our  constitution  has  given  the  ex- 
pression of  the  public  will,  in  a  variety  of  in- 
stances, other  than  that  of  the  choice  of  Presi- 
dent, into  very  different  hands  from  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  people  at  large. 
The  President  and  Senate,  and  in  many  cases 
the  President  alone,  can  express  iJie  public  will 
in  appointments  of  high  trust  and  responsi- 
bility, and  it  cannot  be  forgotten  tJiat  the  Pres- 
ident sometimes  expresses  the  public  will,  by 
removals.  Treaties,  highly  important  expres- 
sions of  the  public  y?  !'1,  are  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate ;  and  they  are  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  In  the  several  States,  many 
great  offices  are  filled,  and  even  the  chief  ma- 
gistracy by  various  modes  of  election.  The 
public  will  is  sometimes  expressed  by  plurali- 
ties, instead  of  majorities ;  sometimes  by  both 
branches  of  the  legislatures,  and  sometimes  by 
one ;  and  in  certain  contingencies,  elections  are 
settled  by  lot.  The  people  have  adopted  con- 
stitutions containing  such  regulations,  and  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  they  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  their  liberties  and  promote 
their  lmj)i)incss.  From  what  good,  or  even 
pardonable  motive,  then,  can  it  be  urged,  that 
the  present  mode  of  electing  our  President,  has 
a  tendency  to  counteract  the  public  will  ?  Do 
gentlemen  intend  to  destroy  every  federal  fea- 
ture in  this  constitution  ?  And  is  this  resolu- 
tion a  precursor  to  a  complete  consolidation  of 
the  Union,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  simple 
republic?  Or  will  it  suffice  to  break  down 
every  federative  feature,  which  secures  to  one 
portion  of  the  Union,  to  the  small  States,  their 
rights  ?  I  am  not  without  my  fears,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  evils,  and 
that  this  constitution,  the  bulwark  of  the  feeble 
members  of  the  confederacy;  the  protection 
of  the  weak  ogainst  the  strong;  the  security 
of  the  small  against  the  great;  the  last,  best 
hope  of  man,  with  a  view  to  stability  in  a  free 
government,  and  to  the  preservation  of  liberty 
in  a  republic ;  is  destined  to  undergo  changes, 
and  suffer  innovations,  till  there  be  no  residue 
worth  preserving,  and  nothing  left,  which  am- 
bition will  condescend  to  overturn. 

Time  will  not  permit  mo  to  dwell  any  longer 
on  this  part  of  my  argument.  But  I  am  de- 
ceived, sir,  if  the  view  I  have  now  taken  of  the 
constitution,  does  not  show  most  obviously,  that 
in  its  formation,  there  was  a  struggle  between 
the  great  and  small  States,  with  respect  to 
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many  of  its  principles  and  leading  features: 
and  that  the  participation  in  the  election  of  a 
chief  magistrate,  clearly  secured  to  them  by 
the  constitution,  will  receive  a  deadly  blow  by 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

It  can  be  no  contradiction  to  my  ideas  upon 
the  subject,  if  we  have  heard  nothing  of  State 
conflicts,  in  the  administration  of  this  govern- 
ment. The  great  States  have  never,  till  now, 
directly  attempted  to  violate  the  sanctuary  of 
the  small,  and  despoil  tliem  of  their  rights; 
had  this  been  earlier  attempted,  we  should  have 
heard  and  seen  the  same  jealousy  awakened, 
and  the  same  opposition  exerted.  The  conflict 
could  happen  in  no  other  way,  than  by  an  at- 
tack from  the  larger  States.  We  had  neither 
the  desire  nor  ability  to  injure  them,  and  we 
now  ask  no  favors,  but  their  permission  to  en- 
joy, in  peace  and  safety,  the  rights  conceded 
to  us  by  themselves,  and  secured  by  a  solemn 
constitutional  compact. 

We  have  been  told  by  a  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  that  it  would  be  impolitic  in  us  to 
rouse  the  great  States.  I  shall,  at  present, 
take  no  further  notice  of  this  warning,  given 
to  us,  no  doubt,  in  the  full  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence, but  to  request  the  small  States  to  pre- 
serve it  in  constant  recollection.  It  may  induce 
them  not  hastily  to  part  with  constitutional  se- 
curity. There  are  some  otlier  points  of  light, 
in  which  I  wish  to  place  the  subject  before  us. 
The  constitution  is  of  recent  date ;  it  was  form- 
ed by  the  mutual  concessions  of  conflicting 
parties,  and  balanced  with  a  view  to  the  secur- 
ing of  all.  Experience  alone  can  test  its  utility, 
and  time  and  practice  discover  its  faults.  It  is 
a  sound  position,  that  you  should  never  attempt 
an  alteration  in  an  instrument  so  complicated, 
and  calculated  to  serve  so  many  various  and 
opposite  interests,  without  being  able,  by  the 
test  of  experiment,  to  discern  clearly  the  ne- 
cessity of  alteration,  and  witlumt  a  moral  cer- 
tainty, that  the  change  sliall  not  only  remove 
an  existing  evil,  but  that  it  sliall  not  produce 
any  itself.  The  article  in  the  constitution,  es- 
tab-miing  the  mode  of  electing  a  chief  magis- 
trate, and  which  is  now  proposed  to  bo  altered, 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts 
of  the  whole,  at  it^  formation.  I  am  convinced, 
sir,  that  the  public  mind  is  not  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  difficulty  of  adopting,  not  only 
an  unexceptionable,  but  even  a  tolerable  and 
practicable  mode  of  electing  a  chief  magistrate, 
possessing  such  important  and  extensive  powers 
as  are  constitutionally  vested  in  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  An  attempt  to  detail  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  his  j)owers,  to  this 
Senate,  would  be  impertinent :  l)ut  it  must  and 
will  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  President 
is  vested  with  powers  vastly  extensive  and  im- 
portant, and  that  he  will  bring  with  him  into 
the  government  more  or  less  of  State  politics 
and  State  prejudices ;  and  these  facts,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  probability  that  lie  will  be 
taken  from  a  large  State,  must  have  increase<l 
the  difliiculties  of  the  convention,  in  fixing  on  a 


mode  of  choice.  How  often  have  oontests. 
wars,  and  bloodshed,  the  destraction  of  con- 
federacies, of  liberty,  and  of  vast  portions  of 
the  human  race,  arisen  from  the  election  of 
chief  magistrates  ?  When  we  consider  that  the 
powers,  vested  in  the  President  of  this  Union, 
are  suflSciently  important  to  excite  Uie  avariee 
and  ambition  of  the  human  heart,  its  two  moct 
active  iirinoiples,  to  gain  possession  of  the  of- 
fice ;  when  we  consider  the  difference  of  eeo- 
timent,  habit,  and  interest  in  this  country; 
State  pride  and  State  iealousy,  which  ooold 
never  be  laid  asleep ;  the  diflfcnlties  of  fixing 
u]>on  a  proper  mode  of  election,  mnst  be,  alsc^ 
infinitely  multiplied.  And  yet  this  article  is 
now  selected  for  alteration.  All  the  amend- 
ments,  which  have  been  hitherto  adopted,  went 
to  some  general  explanation,  upon  very  genenl 
principles,  not  changing  but  rather  expooDding 
the  constitution. 

This,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  takins  op  the 
most  difiicult  and  most  important  article  in  the 
constitution,  both  in  relation  to  ri^ts  and  prin- 
ciples. But  it  is  said,  that  experience  hu 
shown  us  the  necessity  of  an  alteration  in  thii 
article ;  that  an  evil  has  been  found  in  practiee 
to  grow  out  of  the  constitntional  prorisko, 
which  calls  imperiously  for  remedy. 

Here  Mr.  Tracy  referred  to  the  late  prenden- 
tial  election,  and  drew  an  inference,  that  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it^  afforded  no 
ground  of  argument  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

I  have  said,  that  the  article  fixing  the  mwle 
of  electing  a  chief  magistrate  was,  frt^ni  ii>  na- 
ture, attended  with  many  difficulties.  A  more 
strict  inquiry  into  the  constitutional  mode,  awl 
a  comparison  of  it,  in  some  other  and  ni«ire 
particular  points,  with  the  proposed  alteration, 
will  be  useful  in  forming  an  opinion  of  to 
relative  merits. 

As  the  constitution  stands,  each  elector  is  to 
write  the  names  of  two  persons  on  a  piece  tif 
paper,  called  a  ballot.    Either  of  the  two  p^* 
sons,  thus  voted  for,  may  be  President,  and  the 
elector  cannot  know  which :  this  affords  tk 
most  powerful  inducement  to  vote  for  two,  b(»tli 
of  whom  are  qualified  for  the  very  important 
oftice.    For  it  is  not  only  uncertain  upon  wbow 
the  choice  will  fall  at  first,  but  the  one  reniai'^' 
ing  will  certainly  be  President,  upon  any  coo- 
tingcncy  which  shall  remove  or  incapacitate  tbe 
first.    The  convention  seem  to  have  select*" 
a  mode  of  proceeding  the  most  simple,  the  le** 
liable  tr>  accident,  and  the  best  calculalod  t*j 
insure  the  main  object ;  that  is,  that  both  sb^*^ 
be  really  worthy  of  the  trust.     If  one  candidal* 
wishes  to  make  interest  with  the  electors.** 
each  must  vote  for  two,  it  will  be  imi>o*i^* 
for  bribery  or  intrigue  to  succeed ;  for  witho''^ 
corrupting  the  whole,  or  certainly  many  uwi« 
than  half,  he  may  be  defeated  by  the  other  caa* 
didate  on  a  ballot.    This  is,  perhaps,  the  mo^ 
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fffectnal  bar  to  intrigne,  that  was  ever  con- 
trived ;  for,  anless  all,  or  a  great  proportion  of 
the  electors  are  corrupted  (an  extreme  case  of 
depravity  not  probable  in  any  country),  intrigue 
can  have  no  assurance  of  success.    The  danger 
and  difficulty,  which  must  always  attend  such 
an  important  election  as  that  of  chief  magistrate 
of  the  United  States,  was  meant  to  be  avoided, 
by  dimiQishing  the  chances  of  its  frequent  re- 
eorrence.    So  two  persons  are  placed  in  condi- 
tion to  act  as  President  in  succession,  to  prevent 
both  the  evils  of  vacancy,  and  a  recurrence  of 
elioiee  more  frequently  than  once  in  four  years. 
And  it  seems  merely  incidental  to  this  second 
person,  to  be  called  Vice-President,  and  neither 
the  first  nor  second  description  of  electors  can 
have  any  right  to  vote  for  him  as  such ;  indeed, 
he  can  have  no  existence  till  the  first  character 
is  designated,  and  then  seems  to  be  discovered, 
not  elected.    The  Senate,  in  case  of  an  equal 
number  of  votes  for  two  or  more  remaining 
persons,  after  the  President  is  elected,  are  vested 
with  authority  to  choose  a  Vice-President,  for 
•a  BQch  he  is  to  preside  over  this  bo<ly,  and  this 
bodj,  tlicrefore,  seems  to  be  the  only  constitu- 
tional organ  to  designate  him.    l^th  tlie  other 
descriptions  of  electors  have  nothing  to  do 
with  such  a  character  or  oflice ;  but  ore  con- 
finea  to  act  w^ith  a  single  reference  to  the  char- 
acter and  office  of  President ;  and  are  trusted 
with  no  power  to  give  any  opinion  of  the  char- 
acter or  qualitications  of  a  Vice-President.    And 
it  is  remarkable,  that  there  are  no  appropriate 
^oaliiications  made  necessary  by  the  constitu- 
ioD,  for  a  Vice-President ;  but  every  qualifica- 
ion  has  reference  to  the  President. 
There  is  another  unportaut  feature  in  this 
art  of  the  constitution.    It  was  known  by  the 
mvention,  that  in  this  country,  in  common 
ith  all  others  where  there  is  freedom  of  opin- 

0  and  of  speech,  there  would  bo  parties. 
hey  likewise  knew,  that  the  intolerance  of 
le  miyor,  or  ruling  sect  and  political  party, 
as  frequently  exercised  upon  the  minor  party, 
id  that  the  rights  of  tlie  minority  ought  to  be 
■otected  to  them.  As  well,  then,  to  secure 
le  rights  of  the  minority,  as  to  check  the  in- 
»leranco  of  the  majority,  they  placed  the  ma- 
)rit7  in  jeopardy,  if  they  should  attempt  at 
■asping  all  the  benetita  of  a  President  and 
ic^President  within  themselves,  to  the  total 
cclasion  of  the  minority.  This  very  case  which 
appened  at  the  last  election  was  contemplated, 

1  which  the  majority  attempted  totally  to  ex- 
ude the  minority  from  any  participation.  The 
Aguage  of  the  constitution  to  such  majorities 
,  *'  take  care  that  you  aim  not  at  too  much, 
>r  if  you  do,  it  is  put  into  the  power  of  the 
linority  to  check  you,  and  by  a  judicious  dis- 
jsition  of  their  few  votes,  determine  the  choice 
f  President."  To  avoid  this  event,  the  ma- 
mty  will  probably  be  cautious  in  the  exer- 
lae  of  power ;  and  tlius  the  rights,  the  proper 
'eight  and  influence  of  a  minority  are  secured 
nunst  the  conduct  of  the  majority,  which  is 
^rUunly  liable  to  be  intolerant  and  oppressive. 


In  this  respect,  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  is, 
political  moderation.  And  it  is  clear  to  my 
mind,  that  the  experience  of  the  last  election 
has  taught  a  lesson  to  all  majorities,  which  will 
in  future  completely  secure  them  from  again 
incurring  a  similar  risk.  I  recollect  well,  that 
it  was  thought  probable,  when  the  electoral 
votes  were  given,  that  Mr.  Burr  would  have  a 
vote  or  two,  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States.  li 
ho  had  received  but  one,  ho  would  have  been 
by  an  electoral  choice,  the  constitutional  Presi- 
dent. If  the  majority  in  future  have  powers 
of  recollection,  they  will  undoubtedly  avoid  the 
evil,  if  it  is  one,  which  happened  at  the  last 
election,  with  such  unfailing  cert^ty,  that 
tliere  will  be  no  need  of  the  remedy  proposed 
by  the  amendment  But  the  migority  say,  if 
their  votes  are  so  scattered  for  one  candidate  as 
to  avoid  this  danger,  that  another  will  be  in- 
curred ;  and  that  is,  the  minority  will  elect  a 
Vice-President.  The  language  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  them,  is  again,  ^'  that  this  was  meant  as 
a  security  for  the  minority  against  the  major- 
ity." But  the  msgority  exclaim  against  both 
these  provisions,  as  very  unreasonable  indeed  . 
"what^"  say  they,  "are  minorities  to  govern 
minorities  ? "  The  answer  of  the  constitution 
is,  ''  no,  but  their  due  weight  and  influence  shall 
be  secured  to  them,  and  the  danger  of  your  in- 
tolerance guarded  against,"  For  the  security 
of  small  States  and  minorities,  there  is,  in  the 
constitution  a  mixture  of  the  federative  with 
the  popular  principles.  And  ns  it  is  well  known, 
that,  when  popular  mt^orities  alone  prevail, 
and  exercise  power  uncontrolled  by  constitu- 
tional checks,  the  minorities,  who  generally 
possess  their  proportion  of  integrity  and  virtue, 
are  overwhelmed,  and  liberty  itself,  by  the 
same  means,  destroyed ;  so  it  is  in  kindness  to 
both  parties,  to  tlie  country  and  to  humanity, 
that  these  wliolesome  checks  are  constitution- 
ally provided.  Had  the  majority,  or  the  great 
States  been  willing,  fairly  to  have  submitted  to 
the  constitutional  checks  in  the  last  election, 
no  evil  could  have  happened.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  constitution  completely  pro- 
tects them,  as  long  as  they  obey  its  precepts,  in 
the  creation  of  which  they  hod  an  agency, 
and  to  which  they  have  solemnly  agreed.  To 
prove  that  I  am  correct  in  these  ideas,  I  not 
only  refer  to  tlie  constitution,  but  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Ma<lison.  In  the  Virginia 
Debates,  Volume  I.,  page  96,  he  says :  "  But  on 
a  candid  examination  of  history,  we  shall  And 
that  turbulence,  violence,  and  abuse  of  power, 
by  the  minority  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the 
minority,  have  produced  factions  and  commo- 
tions, which,  in  republics,  have  more  frequently 
than  any  other  cause,  produced  despotism.  If 
we  go  over  the  whole  history  of  ancient  and 
modern  republics,  we  shall  find  their  destruction 
to  have  generally  resulted  from  those  causes. 
If  we  consider  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
United  States,  and  what  are  the  resources  of 
that  diversity  of  sentiments  which  pervades  its 
inhabitants,  we  shall  find  great  danger  that  the 
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same  causes  mar  terminate  here,  in  the  same 
fatal  effects  which  they  produced  in  those  re- 
publics. This  danger  ought  to  be  w isely  guarded 
against:  perhaps,  in  the  progress  of  this  dis- 
cussion, it  will  appear  that  the  only  possible 
remedy  for  those  evils,  and  moans  of  preserving 
and  protecting  the  principles  of  republicanism, 
will  be  found  in  that  very  system  which  is  now 
exclaimed  against  as  the  parent  of  oppression.^* 

Mr.  President,  it  has  often  been  said,  by  the 
discerning  and  Judicious  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, that  our  constitution,  for  its  brevity,  its 
comprehensiveness,  its  perspicuity,  and  the 
political  skill  contained  in  it,  was  the  best  state 
paper  extant.  I  believe  all  this,  and  even  more 
is  a  tribute  justly  due  to  its  merits ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  article  which  fixes  a  mode 
for  the  choice  of  a  chief  magistrate,  stands  most 
prominent  among  its  excellencies.  Let  us  now, 
sir,  examine  and  compare  the  merits  of  the 
amendment,  with  a  special  reference  to  this 
last  view  we  have  taken  of  the  constitutional 
provision. 

The  amendment  authorizes  the  electors  to 
vote  for  a  President,  and  for  a  Vice-President, 
by  specific  designation.  Is  ambition  in  your 
country  ?  Here  is  a  direct  and  inviting  object 
for  its  operation.  Is  the  integrity  of  your  elec- 
tors assailable  ?  You  place  it  here  in  the  most 
encouraging  attitude  for  an  assault.  A  fear  of 
detection,  and  a  sense  of  shame,  upon  the  ex- 
posure of  an  improper  action,  has  been,  per- 
naps,  a  better  secunty  against  political  errors 
or  crimes)  than  all  the  moral  virtues  united, 
when  the  temptation  has  been  attended  with 
an  impossibility  of  detection.  An  intrigue  with 
an  elector,  can  be  carried  on  without  much 
danger  of  detection ;  but  when  your  election  is 
carried  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  be- 
sides the  ordinary  weight  of  character  in  favor 
of  the  members  of  that  House,  a  detection  of  an 
intrigue  with  a  candidate  is  almost  certain.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that,  at  the  last  election, 
two  or  three  members  held  the  choice  perfectly 
in  their  own  hands.  If  I  mistake  not,  three 
gentlemen,  that  is,  a  member  from  New  Jersey, 
a  member  from  Vermont,  and  one  from,  either 
Maryland,  Delaware  or  Tennessee,  could  have 
given  a  President  to  the  United  States.  The 
particular  gentlemen  mentioned,  were  above 
suspicion  of  bribery;  but  in  addition  to  tliis 
circumstance,  if  they  had,  in  the  contest,  gone 
over,  from  improper  motives,  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  bribery,  a  detection  was  certain. 

This  will  remain  for  ever,  the  criterion,  as  it 
respects  the  relative  danger  of  intrigue  and 
bribery,  in  the  two  modes  of  choice.  And  the 
amendment  is  avowedly  intended  to  secure  a 
choice  by  electors,  and  to  prevent  a  resort  to 
ihe  House;  because,  says  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  Taylor,  "  if  you  permit  the  elec- 
tion to  go  into  the  House,  there  are  small  States, 
and  minorities,  and  all  the  evils  of  a  diet  elec- 
tion : "  meaning,  that  corruption  must  be  the 
consequence.  But  he  says,  "  let  there  be  a 
divided  election,  by  the  electors,  meeting  by 


States  separately,  and  yon  lessen  the  tendency 
to  corruption."  Thb  may  look  plansible  in 
theory,  but  I  think  practice  wiU  show  its  61- 
lacy.  It  may  be  better  for  the  electors  to  meet 
by  States,  than  for  all  to  be  toge^er,  bat  thii 
can  never  prove  that  they  are  less  liable  to  cor- 
ruption than  the  House  of  Hepresentativw; 
which  is  the  only  point  in  question. 

The  manner  of  electing  the  Yice-President^ 
as  proposed  by  the  amendment^  not  only  in- 
vites ambition  to  an  unchecked  operation ;  bst 
exposes  us  to  the  selection  of  a  less  important^ 
and  more  unfit  person,  than  the  constitatkml 
provision.   In  addition  to  his  importance  in  the 
government  arising  from  his  incidental  socoei- 
sion  to  the  chief  magistracy,  the  Vice-President 
is,  ex  officio^  president  of  the  Senate,  and  sivei 
a  direct  influence  to  the  State  from  which  be  ii 
chosen,  of  a  third  vote  in  this  body,  in  all 
of  equal  division,  which  are  nsnallj  the 
of  the  most  importance.    Besides,  his  inflnwM^ft 
as  presiding  oflicer,  is  perhaps,  more  than  eqoil 
to  the  right  of  a  vote.    It  becomes,  therem^ 
peculiarly  important  to  the  small  States,  ud  to 
minorities,  whose  security  rests  in  this  bo^Ti 
not  only,  that  their  influence  in  the  election  of 
Vice-President  should  not  be  diminished ;  bok 
that  no  measure  be  adopted,  which  maj  tnd 
to  bestow  the  office  upon  an  nnworthj  Air- 
acter.    By  the  proposed  amendment,  this  char- 
acter must  necessarily  become  a  sort  of  make- 
weight, and  stepping-stone  for  the  I^^dency. 
As  in  recruiting  for  an  army,  a  man,  active  m. 
of  a  particular  cast  of  chu4uster,  bnt  not  very 
proper  for  a  commander-in-chief,  is  employed 
to  obtain  recruits,  and  upon  condition  tnst  be 
obtains  a  given  number,  is  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  sergeant's  warrant ;  so  in  this  case,  the 
man  who  can  procure  a  given  number  of  votes 
for  President,  will  be  encouraged  to  ho|>e  for 
theVice-Presidency ;  and  where  will  such  cbar- 
acters  bo  sought  alter  ?   In  Delaware  or  Khode 
Island  ?    No,  sir,  but  in  the  great  States ;  there 
the  recruiting  talents  will  be  put  in  operation, 
becauvse  the  number  of  recruits,  or  votes,  will 
be  sufllcient  to  test  his  active  and  recruiting 
merits.    And  thus  the  office  of  Vice-President 
will  be  sent  to  market^  with  hardly  a  possible 
chance  to  meet  an  honest  purchaser. 

I  have  already  remarked  upon  the  alteratioQ 
made  by  the  Senate,  in  the  resolution  pas6«d 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  changing  the 
number  five  to  three.  But  one  addition  nude 
this  morning,  deserves  attention ;  I  mean  thit 
which  authorizes  the  Vice-President  to  adnun- 
ister  the  government,  in  case  neither  the  first 
nor  the  second  constitutional  electors  effect  i 
choice  of  President.* 

This  is  a  new  principle  and  its  operation  is 

*  An  amendment  to  the  resolution  had  been  propofci 
which  provided,  that  in  the  mm  the  Ilouae  of  Hepraeeatft* 
tives  should  not,  within  days,  effect  the  choloa  of  • 

rresldent,  in  the  manner  prescribed,  and  a  Yice-Presid<it 
shall  bo  duly  elected,  the  Vice-President  ehonM  dtscharff 
the  duties  of  President 
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iDore  nnoertain,  tlian  that  of  any  other  part  of  i 
tiM  proposed  amendment.  Viewing  it  in  one 
point  of  light,  it  may  be  thonght  to  confer  a 
new  power  upon  the  Senate ;  that  of  giving  a 
F^aent  to  the  Union.  And  it  is  said,  that 
ttds  part  will  recompense  the  small  States,  who 
Ixft  the  ascendency  in  the  Senate,  for  the  in- 
jnrjr  inflicted  by  the  other  parts  of  the  amend- 
DeDt  If  it  be  trae,  that  the  last  part  restores 
iD  which  the  former  parts  have  taken  away 
ftoQ  us,  it  is  inconceiyable,  why  any  man  can 
wkh  to  pass  a  resolution,  the  parts  of  which 
ftosmatnally  destroy  each  other.  It  is  possi- 
lik^  that  by  the  force  of  intrigne  and  faction, 
tbe  electors  may  be  indnced  to  scatter  their 
Totes  for  both  President  and  Vice-President,  in 
neh  manner,  as  to  present  several  candidates 
to  the  Honse  for  President  and  two  or  more  to 
the  Senate  for  Vice-President.  In  which  case, 
the  Senate  might  inunediately  clioose  or  select 
I  Vice-President.  In  this  state  of  things,  there 
bin  opportunity  afforded  for  an  intrigue,  of  a 
nrj  extensive  and  alarming  nature.  The  Sen- 
ile, I  mean  a  nugority  of  them,  might  wish 
that  the  man  whom  they  had  elected  Vice-Pre- 
ndent^should  administer  the  government,  and 
if  the  House  could  be  prevented  from  agreeing, 
their  wishes  would  be  gratified.  The  facility 
pf  preventing  over  that  of  producing  a  choice, 
«  very  obvious. 

A  bold  address  may  be  made  to  any  member 
if  the  House,  without  wounding  his  pride,  or 
siendinff  his  morality,  to  adhere  to  his  candi- 
late,  and  not  change  his  vote  so  as  to  effect  a 
^ice.  He  can  be  told,  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  leaving  the  United  States  without  a 
i^ident,  as  there  is  one  already  chosen  to  his 
land  by  the  Senate ;  and  this  person  may  be 
wre  the  obiect  of  his  wishes,  than  any  of  the 
ther  candidates,  his  favorite  excepted.  In  this 
rooess,  the  Senate  may  give  a  President  to  the 
nited  States.  But  if  the  probability  of  such 
process  and  such  an  event  is  increased  by  the 
nendment  of  this  morning,  it  cannot  certainly 
■eatly  recommend  it.  For  myself,  I  wish  for 
>  alteration  in  the  constitution,  not  even  if  its 
lerations  were  directly  in  favor  of  the  small 
:ates,  more  especially  if  such  a  favor  is  to  be 
jrived  through  a  sort  of  double  conspiracy  of 
trigue ;  in  the  first  place,  to  operate  on  the 
ectors,  and  tlien  on  the  House  of  Represcnta- 
ves.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  small  States 
id  better  be  contented  to  enjoy  the  rights  now 
icared  to  them  by  the  constitution,  wliich 
ley  can  honestly  do,  rather  than  submit  to  a 
sprivation  of  their  rights,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
^nestly  obtaining  a  restoration  of  them.  We 
ay  charitably  and  safely  conclude,  that  the 
lajority  do  not  intend,  by  this  part  of  the 
nendment,  to  expose  the  country  to  such  a 
«ne  of  iniquity.  And  the  uncertainty  of  its 
[)erations,  alone,  is,  in  my  mind,  a  sufficient 
round  for  rejection.  However  the  operation 
r  this  part  of  the  amendment  may  appear  in 
leory  as  to  other  points,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
L  one  point  all  must  agree,  and  that  is,  when 


the  House  of  Representatives  know  that  the 
United  States  will  be  left  without  an  executive 
magistrate,  in  case  they  do  not  agree;  this 
awful  responsibility  will  speak  in  a  voice  too 
loud  for  the  hardihood  of  party  entirely  to  dis- 
regard. And  may  not  I  suggest,  without  giv- 
ing offence,  that  the  operation  of  this  very 
responsibility  has  been  proved,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  last  presiden- 
tial election  ? 

If  this  last-mentioned  security  be  worth  pre- 
serving, it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  part  of 
the  amendment  alluded  to  ought  not  to  pass. 

Tliere  is  another  view  of  the  constitution, 
which  has  a  reference  to  the  general  subject 
before  us;  and  that  is,  the  caution  exhibited 
with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  amend- 
ments. In  an  instrument  so  important,  and 
containing  many  features  new,  if  not  to  the 
world,  at  least  to  ourselves,  although  we  might 
approve  of  its  principles ;  yet  experience  might 
discover  errors  as  to  the  mode  devised  for  car- 
rying those  principles  into  effect.  Hence  it 
was  the  part  of  wisdom  and  caution  to  provide 
for  such  alterations  in  practice  as  would  give 
the  fairest  operation  to  principles,  without  in- 
curring tbe  confusion  and  agitation  incidental 
to  a  general  convention.  But  lest  the  daring 
and  restive  spirit  of  innovation  should  ii\jure  or 
destroy,  under  the  specious  name  of  amend- 
ment^ that  same  wisdom  and  caution  have  pro- 
vided salutary  checks. 

"  Two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
shall  deem  it  necessary"  to  propose  amend- 
ments ;  and  three-fourths  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures shall  ratify  such  amendments,  before  they 
acquire  validity.  I  speak  now,  sir,  of  the  mode 
which  has  always  been,  and  probably  will  be 
put  in  practice  to  obtain  amendments.  The 
other  constitutional  mode  is  equally  guarded  as 
to  numbers,  but,  as  it  has  no  relation  to  the 
subject  now  in  debate,  may  be  laid  aside. 
"  Two-thirds  of  both  Houses "  must,  I  think, 
on  every  fair  principle  of  construction,  mean 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members.  The  number 
of  senators  is  thirty-four;  two-thirds  being 
twenty-three.  And  as  there  is  no  representa- 
tion from  New  Jersey,  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives is  one  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  two- 
thirds  being  ninety-one. 

My  impressions  are,  sir,  that  this  amendment 
cannot  constitutionally  be  proposed  to  tlie  State 
legislatures,  unless  it  is  agreed  to,  in  the  two 
Houses,  by  those  numbers,  twenty-three  and 
ninety-one,  respectively.  This  is  a  constitu- 
tional point,  which,  I  am  told,  has  never  been 
agitated,  but  is  certainly  worthy  of  attention. 
If  the  construction  should  prevail,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  time, 
might  propose  amendments,  tlie  consequence  is, 
that  twelve  senators,  being  two-thirtis  of  a 
quorum,  and  forty -ei^  representatives,  being 
a  shnilar  two-thirds,  might  propose  any  and  the 
most  important  amendments.  I  am  aware,  sir, 
that  it  may  be  said,  such  propositions  are  not 
final,  they  may  yet  be  ratified  or  r^eoted  by 
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the  State  legislatures.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  seems  to  require  two-thirds  of  the 
nation,  acting  by  its  proper  organs,  to  propose 
amendments ;  and  that,  in  so  interesting  a  sub- 
ject as  a  constitutional  alteration,  a  less  num- 
ber should  have  no  authority. 

The  letter  of  the  constitution  will  certainly 
justify  this  idea  of  its  spirit.  When  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  are  requisite  to  consent  and  ad- 
vise to  a  treaty,  the  words  are  "  two-thirds  of 
the  senators  present."  To  convict  on  impeach- 
ment, "two-thirds  of  the  members  present." 
Yeas  and  nays  are  to  be  entered  on  the  journal, 
"  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present" 
In  the  two  first  cases,  it  is  requisite  to  act  im- 
mediately, whether  two-thirds  of  the  whole  are 
present  or  not ;  then  we  see  the  expressions  are 
dear,  "two-thirds"  refers  to  the  numbers 
present.  Why  so?  .  Because,  without  those 
expressions,  the  reference  would  have  been  un- 
derstood to  be  the  whole  number  of  members. 
In  the  last  case,  why  add  the  word  "  present " 
to  the  one-fifth?  Because,  without  that  word, 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  would  have  been  its 
meaning.  In  all  other  cases,  w^hen  two-thirds 
are  required,  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  cer- 
tainly is,  and  the  words  seem  to  carry  the  mean- 
ing, "  two-thirds  "  of  the  whole  numbers.  It 
is  said,  "  that  a  mtyority  of  each  House  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business."  House, 
in  this  case,  must  mean  all  the  members.  Two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  must,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, mean  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of 
both.  There  is,  I  acknowledge,  some  obscurity, 
in  the  constitutional  use  of  the  word  House, 
when  either  of  the  two  branches  of  Congress  is 
described  by  it ;  but  if  the  intention  and  sense, 
as  well  as  words  are  attended  to,  I  am  forcibly 
led  to  believe,  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  are  required  to  sanction 
propositions  for  amendments,  and  that  this  con- 
struction is  most  consistent  with  the  wisdom 
and  political  skill  of  the  convention.  The  con- 
struction for  which  I  contend,  is  analogous  to 
the  caution  manifest  in  other  parts  of  tlie  con- 
stitution. It  was  well  known  to  the  conven- 
tion, that  amendments,  if  recommended  or  pro- 
posed by  Congress,  would  have  an  imposing  in- 
fluence with  tlie  StAte  legislatures ;  and  that,  in 
no  possible  instance,  could  more  evil  arise  from 
indigested  measures,  than  in  the  case  of  amend- 
ments, owing  to  the  impossibility  of  clearly 
foreseeing  their  operation  and  effects  on  the 
general  constitutional  system.  It  was  made  re- 
quisite, therefore,  to  wait  for  the  uninfluenced 
movement  of  two-thirds  of  tiie  popular  and 
federative  representatives  of  the  nation.  What- 
ever may  be  our  opinion  on  the  point  now  dis- 
cussed, the  State  legislatures  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  judge  of  it  for  themselves,  and 
to  determine  whether  a  proposition  for  an 
amendment  is  presented  to  them,  with  the  sanc- 
tion required,  and  if^  in  their  opinions,  the  re- 
quisite numbers  have  not  agreed  to  the  proposi- 
tion, they  will  guard  the  constitution,  by  re- 
fusing to  ratify  such  amendment    My  honorable 


friend  from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Plnmer,  hn 
done  such  ample  justice  to  this  part  of  the  sab- 
ject,  as  to  place  it  out  of  the  reach  of  my  at- 
sistance  and  beyond  the  need  of  any. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that  tlM 
amendment  now  under  consideration  could  no^ 
in  the  Senate,  obtain  a  constitutional  majority 
of  two-thirds,  or  even  a  simple  mi^jority,  were 
it  not  for  the  influence  of  instmctiona.  Sooh 
gentlemen  have  ingeniously  said,  that  until  tbff 
gave  this  amendment  the  present  particular  ei- 
amination,  they  had- not  contemplated  the  ex- 
tent of  its  probable  effects,  and  although  they 
entertained  doubts,  yet  they  were  induced  Igr 
the  instructions  given  them,  to  make  the  prrao- 
sition  to  the  legislatures,  and  let  them  decide 
for  themselves. 

Whatever  may  or  can  be  swd  in  favor  of  in- 
structions generally,  cannot  be  applicable  to  thii 
case.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  Congress  can  only 
propose,  and  the  State  legislatures  ratify.  Hie 
duties  are  appropriate  and  distinct,  and  the  nn- 
influenced,  independent  act  of  both,  requisiteL 
The  legislatures  cannot  ratify,  till  a  proposil  ii 
made.  This  subject  can  be  elucidated  and  en- 
forced by  familiar  examples.  The  House  of 
Representatives  alone  can  originate  a  bOI  for 
raising  revenue,  but  it  cannot  become  a  law 
without  a  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  WooU 
not  the  advice  and  instruction  of  the  Senate  to 
the  House,  intimating  our  desire  that  they 
would  originate  and  send  to  us  for  concnrrenee 
a  revenue  bill,  be  thought  improper,  indelicate, 
and  even  unconstitutional  ?  The  President  and 
Senate  can  appoint  certain  oflUcers,  bnt  tbey 
have  distinct  and  appropriate  agencies  in  the 
appointment.  The  President  can  nominate,  bat 
cannot  appoint  without  tlie  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

But  the  Senate  cannot  nominate,  nor  codd 
their  advice  to  the  President,  to  make  a  nomi- 
nation, be  either  binding  or  proper.  The  cha^ 
acter  of  the  several  independent  branches  of 
our  government^  forming  constitutional  checb 
upon  each  other,  cannot  be  exemplified  more 
fully,  than  in  the  mode  of  producing  amend- 
ments. And  an  interference  of  one  independ- 
ent body  upon  the  appropriate  and  disdnct 
duties  of  another,  can,  in  no  instance,  have  a 
more  prejudicial  effect  Can  it  bo  thought, 
then,  either  proper,  or  constitutional,  for  the 
State  legislatures  to  assume  the  power  of  in- 
structing to  propose  to  them  a  measure,  when 
the  power  of  proposing  is  not  only  not  given 
to  them,  but  given  exclusively  to  Congress? 
As  well  and  with  as  much  propriety  might 
Congress  make  a  law,  attempting  to  bind  the 
State  legislatures  to  ratify ;  as  tbo  legislatures 
by  instructions  bind  Congress  to  pro()ose.  In 
either  case,  the  check,  which,  for  obviooslr 
wise  purposes,  was  introduced  into  the  consti- 
tution, is  totally  de^^troyed.  And  we  have  not 
as  much  security  against  improper  ainendmenta, 
as  we  should  have,  if  the  power  were  excln- 
sively  vested  in  the  State  legislatures,  and  for 
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ttifl  obvious  reason,  that  in  this  mode  of  opera- 
tioai  the  responsibility,  for  the  adoption  of  an 
improper  amendment,  is  divided  and  destroyed. 
Is  the  sentiment  correct,  sir,  tliat  we  shall  be 
Jo^able  in  sending  forUi  this  proposition  to 
be  considered  by  the  State  legislatures,  if  we 
beKeTe  it  ought  not  to  be  ratified?  What 
woold  be  thought  of  the  Senate,  if  they  should 
pttB  a  bill,  and  send  it  to  the  House  of  Repro- 
wntatives  for  concurrence,  the  provisions  of 
which  they  disliked  entirely,  and  wished  ixl 
to  be  established  f  And  can  any  sound  distinc- 
tkn  be  made  between  such  a  measure  and  the 
cnenow  before  us?  In  either  case,  the  single 
•et  of  the  other  body  would  be  final ;  and  in 
cither  case,  the  i>eople  at  large  would  be  safer 
to  have  but  one  body  in  existence,  to  legislate, 
or  make  amendments ;  for  all  our  agency  in 
both  cases  would  only  tend  to  deceive  and  mis- 
lead, and,  in  addition,  to  diminish,  if  not  de- 
stroy, as  has  just  been  observed,  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  other  body. 

It  has  been  said,  sir,  that  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives have  twice  given  a  sanction  to 
this  measure,  and  that  their  conduct,  in  this 
particular,  adds  weight  to  it ;  I  wish  to  treat 
that  honorable  body  with  the  highest  respect ; 
but  I  must  deviate  from  the  truth,  were  I  to 
acknowledge  that  their  conduct  upon  this 
imendment,  has  a  tendency  to  convince  me 
that  they  have  a  full  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject. Twice  have  they  sent  us  a  resolution, 
similar  in  its  leading  feature  to  that  on  your 
table,  and  made  no  provision  that  the  person 
to  be  Vice-President  should  be  qualified  for 
the  highly  responsible  office,  either  in  ago  or 
dtizen^iip.  And  for  aught  that  they  had 
guarded  against,  we  might  have  had  a  man 
m  the  chief  magistracy,  from  Morocco,  a  for- 
eigner, who  had  not  been  in  the  country  a 
month. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  suggested,  in  a  former 
part  of  the  debate,  by  a  gentleman  from  South 
uarolina,  Mr.  Butler,  that  the  great  States,  or 
ruling  party  of  the  day,  had  brought  forward 
this  amendment,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  choice  of  a  federal  Vice-President  at  the  next 
election.  And  we  are  now  put  beyond  the  power 
of  doubt^  that  this  is,  at  least,  one  motive,  ny  the 
observations  of  several  of  themigority,  but  espe- 
cially by  those  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
He  informs  us,  and  I  appreciate  his  frankness, 
that  if  the  friends  of  this  measure  do  not  seize 
the  present  opportunity  to  pass  it,  the  oppor- 
tunity will  never  recur.  He  tells  us  plainly, 
that  a  minor  faction  ought  to  be  discouraged, 
that  all  hopes  or  prospect  of  rising  into  conse- 
quence, much  more  of  rising  into  office,  should 
be  crushed,  and  that  this  amendment  is  to  pro- 
duce a  part  of  these  beneficial  efiects ;  which 
amendment  he  compares  to  the  bill  which  was 
introduced  into  the  British  Parliament,  to  ex- 
clude a  popish  successor  to  the  Crown,  com- 
monly called  the  exclusion  bill.  Have  the  mi- 
nority, tlien,  no  right  left  but  the  right  to  be 
trampled  upon  by  the  migority?    This  is  iden- 


tically the  conduct,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
quotation  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  make 
from  the  Secretary  of  State :  to  which  I  ask 
leave  to  recur.  "  The  m^'ority,  by  trampling 
on  the  rights  of  the  minority,  have  produced 
factions  and  commotions,  which,  in  republics, 
have,  more  frequently  than  any  other  cause, 
produced  despotism." 

What  avails  it,  then,  that  this  country  has 
triumphed  over  the  invasion  and  violence  of 
one  oppressor,  if  they  must  now  be  victims  to 
the  violence  of  thousands  ?  Political  death  is 
denounced  now;  what  denunciation  will  fol- 
low f  It  would  be  a  useless  affectation  in  us,  to 
pretend  to  close  our  eyes  upon  either  the  cause 
or  consequences  of  this  measure. 

The  spirit  of  party  has  risen  so  high,  at  the 
present  day,  that  it  dares  to  attempt,  what  in 
milder  times  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  cal- 
culation. To  tliis  overwhelming  torrent,  every 
consideration  must  give  way. 

The  gentleman  is  perfectly  correct,  in  sup- 
posing that  now  is  the  only  time  to  pass  this 
resolution;  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
party  most  emphatically,  and  unless  its  height 
is  taken,  its  acme  improved,  the  shallows  soon 
appear,  and  the  present  demon  of  party  gives 
place  to  a  successor.  A  hope  is  undoubtedly 
now  indulged,  that  one  great  and  dominant 
passion,  will,  like  Aaron^s  rod,  swallow  up 
every  other,  and  that  the  favorable  moment 
can  now  be  seized  to  crush  the  small  States, 
and  to  obtain  their  own  agency  in  the  transac- 
tion. And  when  we  recur  to  the  history  of 
former  confederacies,  and  find  the  small  States 
arrayed  in  conflict  against  each  other,  to  fi^ht, 
to  suffer,  and  to  die  for  the  transient  gratifica- 
tion of  the  great  States;  have  we  not  some 
reason  to  fear  the  success  of  this  measure  ? 

In  the  Senate  is  the  security  of  the  small 
States ;  their  feeble  voice  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives is  lost  in  the  potent  magic  of 
numbers  and  wealth.  Never  until  now  has 
the  force  of  the  small  States,  which  was  provi- 
ded by  the  constitution,  and  lodged  in  this 
federative  body,  as  a  weapon  of  self-defence, 
been  able  to  bear  upon  this  question.  And 
will  the  small  States,  instead  of  defending  their 
own  interest,  their  existence,  sacrifice  them  to 
a  gust  of  momentary  passion — to  the  short- 
lived gratification  of  party  prejudice  ? 

This  resolution,  if  circumstiinces  shall  une- 
quivocally demand  it^  can  pass  at  the  next  or 
any  future  session  of  Congress.  But  once  pass- 
ed, and  its  passage  will  operate  like  the  grave ; 
the  sacrificed  rights  of  the  small  States  will  be 
gone  for  ever.  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  any  small 
State  can  submit  to  be  a  satellite  in  tlie  State 
system,  and  revolve  in  a  secondary  orbit  around 
a  great  State — act  in  humble  devotion  to  her 
will  till  her  purposes  are  gratified,  and  then 
content  herself  to  be  thrown  aside  like  a  cast- 
off  garment,  an  object  of  her  own  unceasing 
regret,  and  fit  only  for  the  hand  of  scorn  to 
point  its  slow  and  moving  finger  at  ?  Can  the 
members  of  the  Senate,  who  represent  the 
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small  Btates,  quietly  cross  their  hands  and  re- 
quest the  great  States  to  bind  them  fast  and 
to  draw  the  ligature  ? 

I  am  aware,  sir,  that  I  shall  be  accused  of  an 
attempt  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  small 
States.  Mr.  President,  I  represent  a  small 
State ;  I  feel  the  danger,  and  claim  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  sound  the  alarm.  From  the 
same  altar  on  which  the  small  States  shall  be 
immolated,  will  rise  the  smoke  of  sacrificed 
liberty:  and  despotism  must  be  the  dreadful 
successor. 

It  is  the  cause  of  my  country  and  of  human- 
ity, which  I  plead.  And  when  one  vast  over- 
whelming passion  is  in  exercise,  full  well  I 
know,  sir,  that  no  warning  voice,  no  excite- 
ment but  jealousy,  has  been  found  sufficiently 
active  and  energetic  in  its  operation  to  dissolve 


the  wizard  spell,  and  force  mankind  to  listen  to 
argument. 

Jealousy,  hateful  in  private  life,  has  pertiapi 
done  more  in  the  preservation  of  politicid  righti 
than  all  the  virtues  united. 

I  have  made  the  stand,  sir,  in  the  Senate^ 
which  I  thought  the  importance  of  the  soljeet 
demanded.  U I  fail  here,  there  is  hope  of  Re- 
cess with  the  State  legislatures.  If  notlmig 
can  withstand  the  torrent  there,  I  shall  ezpeii- 
ence  the  satisfaction  which  is  derived  from  a 
consciousness  of  having  raised  my  feeble  voios 
in  defence  of  that  constitutioa,  which  is  not 
onlv  the  security  of  the  small  States,  but  the 
palladium  of  my  country^s  rights;  and  ihiD 
console  myself  with  the  reflection  that  I  haiv 
done  my  duty. 


•  •• 
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Mr.  Tracy  delivered  this  speech,  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  twelfth  of  January, 
1802,  on  the  following  motion :  "  Resolved,  that 
the  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  February,  1801,  entitled  an  *  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  more  convenient  organization  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,'  ought  to  be 
repealed."  * 

Feeble  as  I  am,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
offer  my  sentiments  on  this  subject.  Owing  to 
severity  of  indisposition,  I  have  not  been  in  my 
place,  nor  have  I  heard  any  of  the  discussion. 
Tliis  cirenmstAnco  will  be  my  apology,  if,  in  the 
remarks  I  shall  make,  repetitions  shall  occur  on 
the  one  hand,  and  apparent  inattention  to  ar- 
guments on  the  other. 

Having  been  a  member  of  this  government 
during  several  years,  and  being  impressed  with 
the  difficulties  attending  the  formation  of  a  ju- 
diciary system,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  give 
a  concise  history  of  legislative  proceedings  on 
tliis  important  subject.  Permit  me  to  say,  sir, 
that  the  first  institution  of  such  a  system  must 
be  an  experiment.  It  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain until  tried,  the  eftects  of  a  system  co-exten- 
sive with  the  vast  territorv  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  different 
laws  and  habits  of  the  difl\}rent  States. 

Soon  after  the  first  law  was  enacted,  as  early 
as  the  year  1793,  and  I  believe  sooner,  com- 


♦  The  act  of  ISOl,  referred  to  In  the  above  resolution,  very 
fesontiuUy  changed  the  Judiciary  ityftteni  of  the  United  States, 
from  what  it  had  been  previous  to  that  time.  It  provided 
fur  the  establishment  of  several  new  tribunals,  denominated 
Circuit  Courts,  the  abolition  of  which  was  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  advocates  of  the  resolution.— iSM  JdntmaU  of 
OmgrtMy  Jan^  March^  1802. 


\  plaints  were  made  of  the  system  of  cireiiit 
courts.  The  Union  then  being  ^vided  into 
three  circuits,  and  two  of  the  six  judges  wen 
obliged  to  attend  each  court,  if  one  Judge  fkQ«d, 
all  the  business,  of  course,  was  oontinaed  to  th§ 
next  term.  Judges  complidned  of  the  distaDcei 
they  had  to  travel,  and  suitors  and  lawyen 
complained  of  delays.  In  1798,  if  my  memoiy 
is  correct,  the  law  passed  allowiog  one  jute 
to  attend  with  the  district  judge  in  each  di§- 
trict,  with  some  other  modifications,  not  im- 
portant in  the  present  view  of  the  subject.  I( 
by  reason  of  distance,  badness  of  roads,  sicknea^ 

I  or  any  other  accident,  this  one  judge  failed  of 
attendance,  or  if  he  and  the  district  judge  dif- 
fered on  any  point,  a  delay  was  occasioned.  If 
the  same  judge  attended  the  same  circuit  at  the 
next  term,  another  delay,  and  so  on,  till  expe- 
rience taught  us  that  some  alteration  in  the 
system  was  requisite.  It  will  be  recollected, 
that  the  judges  had  to  travel  over  this  extena^e 
country  twice  in  each  year,  and  to  encounter 
the  extremes  of  both  heat  and  cold.  Of  tbii 
they  Complained;  but  this  was  not  all;  the 
business  was  not  done. 

At  several  sessions  of  Congress,  the  subject 
of  circuit  courts  was  before  tliem ;  committees 
were  appointed  in  both  Ilouses,  and  in  more 
than  one  communication  of  the  Executive  it 
the  commencement  of  sessions,  a  revision  of  the 
system  was  recommended.  I  cannot  on  memory, 
detail  the  exact  particulars,  or  order  of  time; 
but  in  the  speech  made  by  the  President  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1799,  the  subject  ii 
stated  as  follows : 

"  To  give  duo  effect  to  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  government  and  to  ensure  a  just  execa- 
tion  of  the  laws,  a  revision  and  amendment  of 
the  judiciary  sp^stem  is  indispensably  necessary. 
In  this  extensive  country  it  C4Uinot  but  happen 
that  numerous  questions,  respecting  the  inte^ 
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{nUtkm  of  the  laws,  and  tiie  rights  and  duties 
fi  officers  and  citizens,  most  arise.  On  the 
«e  hand  the  laws  should  he  executed,  on  the 
tdier  individuals  should  he  guarded  from  op- 
|fwkm;  neither  of  these  ohjects  is  suffioienUy 
MBied  under  the  present  organization  of  the 
Jididal  department.  I,  therefore,  earnestly 
Moounend  the  subject  to  your  serious  consid- 

Although  this  subject  had  been  recommended 
Mwe,  and  conmiittees  had  contemplated  a  re- 
lirion  and  iteration  of  the  systexn,  I  do  not 
Member  that  a  bill  had  ever  been  presented 
to  either  House  of  Congress  until  1799.  In  that 
Mrion  a  bill  was  reported,  similar  in  its  fea- 
tores  to  the  act  whicn  passed  last  session.  It 
ml^t  have  been  acted  upon  in  the  House  of 
Sepresentatives ;  of  this,  however,  I  am  not 
eoofident ;  but  I  recollect  it  was  printed,  and 
the  members  of  both  Houses  had  it  before 
tbem,  and  at  the  last  session,  with  some  alter- 
ations and  amendments,  it  was  enacted  into  a 
kw.  I  believe  all  parties  wished  for  a  revision 
ind  amendment  of  the  system,  in  respect  to 
dronit  courts ;  the  difference  of  opinion  was 
principally  this :  some  supposed  an  increase  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  to  such  a  num- 
ber as  would  render  the  duties  of  the  circuit 
pnMSticable  for  them,  and  provide  for  the  com- 
filition  of  business,  would  be  the  best  amend- 
iwit;  the  others  thought  the  law,  as  it  passed, 
VM  preferable. 

I  acknowledge,  that  in  deliberating  upon  this 
nlject,  we  always  assumed  the  principle,  that 
tbe  establbhment  of  courts  was  important  to 
votect  the  rights  of  the  people ;  we  did  not 
^  an  army  of  judges,  as  has  been  hinted  by 
be  gentleman  last  up,  Mr.  Jackson.  In  this 
pinion  we  might  be  mistaken,  but  we  were 
ooest  in  our  professions.  Although  some  be- 
ared that  more  of  the  business  of  the  United 
tales  might  be  confided  to  the  State  courts ; 
0t  it  is  not  within  my  recollection,  that  the 
oestion  was  considered  in  any  measure  a  party 
oeation.  I  am  confident,  that  at  the  session 
r  1799,  and  for  a  long  time  before  that,  the 
lends  of  this  law,  which  eventually  passed 
ist  winter,  could  not,  nor  did  not,  contemplate 
oy  change  of  administration.  A  revision  of 
le  system  was  long  a  subject  of  deliberation ; 
re  believed  an  increase  of  circuit  judges,  to  the 
umber  requisite  to  perform  the  duties,  would 
e  an  inconvenient  increase  of  the  supreme 
rart,  and  though  it  was  desirable  for  the 
adges  of  the  supreme  court  to  see  the  people 
nd  be  seen  of  them,  yet  the  preference  was 
iven  to  the  system  now  proposed  to  be  re- 
ealed«  We  suppose  it  would  be  an  evil  to  in- 
rease  the  number  of  judges  of  the  supreme 
ourt  to  thirteen,  fifteen,  or  seventeen.  A  court 
rhich  is  to  act  together,  should  not  be  numer- 
ns ;  on  this  subject  all  men  have  agreed ;  here 
lay  be  danger  of  an  ^^  army  of  judges,''  as  the 
entleman  says ;  for  although  in  Great  Britain 
tie  twelve  judges  are  sometimes  called  to  give 
n  opinion,  yet  no  man  will  feel  equal  confi- 


dence in  a  tribunal  of  judges  for  the  business 
of  a  court,  consLsting  of  many,  as  of  few ;  from 
three  to  ^yo,  the  good  sense  and  experience  of 
all  nations  has  declared  to  be  about  the  proper 
number,  and  we  thought  it  conducive  to  the 
general  good  to  establish  tribunals  in  such 
manner  as  to  carry  justice  to  the  door  of  every 
man. 

In  this  modification  of  the  system,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  circuit  court  has  been  extended 
as  it  respects  the  sum  in  demand,  of  which  they 
are  to  take  cognizance,  and  as  it  respects  the 
disputes  which  arise,  concerning  the  title  of 
lands ;  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  is  given  of  all 
crimes  committed  within  fifty  miles  of  their 
place  of  session.  The  intention  was  to  ensure 
a  prompt  execution  of  justice,  and  experiment 
alone  can  test  the  wisdom  of  the  plan. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  sound  rule,  adopted  by  all 
wise  and  deliberate  bodies,  not  to  repeal  an 
existing  law  until  experiments  shdl  have  dis- 
covered errors,  or  unless  there  is  a  vice  so  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  the  law,  as  that  justice 
shall  require  an  immediate  destruction  of  it. 
Has  there  been  time  to  gain  information  by 
experiment?  No  man  wm  pretend  this  as  a 
justification  of  the  repeal ;  for  the  little  time 
the  law  has  been  in  force,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
tained any  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  it  has 
gained  credit. 

Another  maxim  in  legislation,  I  think,  is  cor- 
rect, not  to  give  up  a  law  in  existence,  which 
is  conversant  about  extensive  and  important 
concerns  of  the  community,  and  about  which 
there  is  a  necessity  of  enacting  some  law,  with- 
out seeing  clearly  what  can  be  substituted  for 
it,  and  that  the  substitute  has  manifest  advan- 
tages. This  resolution  leads  to  no  result,  but  a 
repeal.  I  have  stated  the  errors  of  the  former 
system  of  Circuit  Courts,  and  if  expense  is  an 
objection  to  the  present  system,  as  1  have  heard 
urged  out  of  doors,  the  same,  or  nearly  as  much, 
must  be  incurred,  if  we  increase  the  number  of 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  to  effect  a 
reform  in  the  Circuit  Court.  Why  repeal  this 
law,  then,  and  leave  us  without  any,  or  with- 
out any  adequate  to  its  purpose  ? 

Is  this  system  so  very  vicious,  that  it  de- 
serves nothing  but  abhorrence  and  destruction? 
It  costs  us  a  little  more  than  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  and  by  it  the  number  of  circuit  judges 
is  increased  to  sixteen ;  and  by  it  likewise  is 
contemplated  reducing  the  number  of  siHpreme 
judges  to  five,  when  it  can  constitutionally  be 
done.  Is  the  expense  an  object,  when  by  that 
expense  we  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
over  this  vastly  extensive,  growing  country, 
and  carry  law  and  protection  to  every  man  ? 
This  country  is  in  a  singular  condition ;  a  great 
tract  of  unsettled  lands  is  peopling  with  rapid- 
ity, and  numerous  emigrations  increase  our 
population  far  beyond  its  natural  increase ;  is 
it  not  of  im]>ortance  that  courts  should  be  loca- 
ted among  them,  early,  to  correct  the  restiess 
spirit  which  is  frequent  in  new  and  scattered 
settlements?     And  are  not  the   emigrations 
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composed  of  such  as  require  the  prompt  as- 
sistance of  the  law,  to  pre8er\'e  among  them 
regularity  ?  Punishment  to  us,  and  to  all  good 
men,  should  he  a  strange  work ;  hut  to  prevent 
crimes,  is  the  work  of  a  God.  I  speak  to  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  many  of  them  graced  the 
iudge\s  hench,  and  adorned  the  professional 
robe  they  have  worn,  and  are  therefore  not 
obliged  to  he  particular  that  I  may  be  under- 
stood ;  a  word  to  the  wise  will  be  sufficient. 
A  judiciary,  in  a  national  i)oint  of  view,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  an  extension  of  it  to 
every  national  purpose  is  equally  necessary. 
To  depend  upon  State  Courts,  not  under  obli- 
gations nor  amenable  to  you,  besides  having  as 
much  business  allotted  to  them  by  the  respec- 
tive States,  as  they  can  accomplish,  and  de- 
pending upon  them,  and  not  on  us,  for  exist- 
ence— will  require  only  to  be  mentioned,  to  be 
exploded.  Locating  your  judges  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country,  by  them  promulgating  the 
national  laws,  which  is  well  known  has  been 
a  subject  of  great  difficulty,  and  giving  them 
daily  opportunity  of  mixing  with  people,  not 
well  disposed  to  order  and  law,  may  prevent 
disorders  and  insurrections,  and  save  millions 
of  expense,  which  pecuniary  saving  will  be  tlie 
least  of  the  important  events  arising  from  such 
a  svstem. 

But  it  will  probably  be  said  the  courts  have 
not  business  to  employ  them;  and  the  docu- 
ments received  from  tlie  Executive  will  be  pro- 
duced in  evidence.  And  it  may  further  be 
said,  the  President  has  in  his  message  recom- 
mended a  repeal  of  this  law.  The  words  of  the 
message  are:  "The  judiciary  system  of  tlie 
United  States,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it 
lately  erected,  will  of  course  present  itself  to 
the  contemplation  of  Conjrress;  and  that  they 
may  be  able  to  judge  of  the  ]>roportion  which 
the  institution  bears  to  the  business  it  has  to 
perform,  I  have  caused  to  ]»e  procured  from  the 
several  States,  and  now  lay  before  Congress, 
an  exact  statement  of  all  the  causes  decided 
since  the  first  establishment  of  the  courts,  and 
of  those  that  were  depending  when  additional 
courts  and  judges  were  brought  in  to  their  aid." 

Is  this  a  recommendation  to  repeal?  Sup- 
pose, for  argument's  sake,  it  is.  Let  us  look 
at  this  "  exact''  statement.  In  the  recapitula- 
tion, 19th  ])iige  of  document  8,  there  appears 
to  have  been  instituted  8,270  suits,  and  pend- 
ing when  this  court  went  into  operation  1,539. 
But  on  further  inspection,  it  will  be  found,  that 
Maryland  is  entirelv  omitted;  this  omisvsion  is 
unaccountable,  since  the  means  of  knowledge 
were  se  near  at  hand;  119  causes  undecided 
in  Tennessee;  134  in  North  Carolina,  and  331 
in  Virginia,  are  omitted ;  making  in  the  whole 
an  error  of  five  or  six  hundred  causes.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  number  of  suits  in  New  York 
are  not  stated  correctly  by  the  statement  of  the 
attorney  when  he  made  the  return;  and  not 
one  is  carried  out  as  ])ending  in  the  recapitula- 
tion ;  and  the  return  of  Massachusetts  is  incor- 
rect on  its  face;  so  that  nothing  more  than 


conjecture  can  be  derived  from  this  "exact" 
statement.  The  President  is  uraallj  more  cor- 
rect, and  how  this  peremptory  language  in  the 
message  comports  with  the  docament,  ereiy 
man  can  see  for  himself.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
attribute  intentional  error  to  any  man,  modi 
less  to  the  Executive ;  but  in  point  of  nse  the 
statement  amounts  to  nothing ;  we  maj  jot  ai 
well  imagine  without  it  as  with  it,  how  mtof 
suits  were  pending  at  the  institution  of  the  new 
courts. 

But  I  acknowledge  that  the  number  of  soiti 
pending  is  not,  in  my  mind,  any  critericm  upon 
which  a  correct  judgment  may  be  fonncd  of 
the  utility  or  necessity  of  courts ;  or  to  say  the 
most  of  it,  it  forms  but  one  ground  of  jadging^ 
and  that  not  a  very  conclusive  one.  In  a  coun- 
try thinly  settled,  it  is  frequently  as  important 
to  establish  courts  as  in  a  more  popnloos  eoon- 
try ;  and  as  this  government  is  situated  it  nuy 
be  more  so ;  and  yet  the  number  of  suits  viD 
bear  no  proportion.  Why  did  we  establish 
courts  in  our  territorial  government  but  on  thii 
principle  ? 

A  number  of  courts,  properly  located,  viD 
keep  the  business  of  any  country  in  such  con- 
dition as  but  few  suits  will  be  instituted;  tnd 
courts  badly  organized  will  discourage  snitoiik 
and  there  will  be  but  few  actions  returned. 
From  the  number  of  suits  alone,  there  can  no 
sound  judgment  be  formed. 

But  there  is  another  objection  to  the  repeil 
of  the  judiciary  law,  which  in  my  mind  is  con- 
clusive. I  mean  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
constitution. 

In  the  formation  of  every  government  in 
whi(rh  the  people  have  a  share  in  its  adminis- 
tration, some  established  and  indisputable  prin- 
ciples must  be  adoi)tod.     In  our  gt>vemmenu 
the  formation  of  a  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary  power  is  one  of  the  incontrovertible 
principles ;  and  that  each  should  be  independ- 
ent of  the  other,  so  far  as  human  frailty  wiO 
permit,  is  equally  incontrovertible.     Will  it  be 
expected  that  I  shall  quote  Sidney,  De  Lolrae, 
Montesquieu,  and  a  host  of  elementary  writ^n, 
to  prove  this  assertion  ?    There  is,  probablv,  no 
conflict  of  opinion  upon  this  subject.    When  we 
look  into  our  constitution  of  government,  we 
shall  find  in  every  part  of  it,  a  close  and  onde- 
viating  attention  to  this  principle.     Our  par- 
ticular form  is  singular  in  its  requirements, 
that  full  force  and  operation  bo  given  to  this 
all  important  principle.    Our  |K>wers  are  limit- 
ed, mimy  acts  of  sovereignty  are  prKdiibited  to 
the  national  government,  and  retained  bj  the 
States,  and  many  restraints  are  imposed  npon 
State  sovereignty.     If,  either  by  accident  or 
design,  it  should  exceed  its  po\i  ers,  there  is  the 
utmost  necessity  Uiat  some  timely  checks,  eouil 
to  every  exigency,  should  be  interpoesed.    The 
judiciary  is  established  by  the  constitution  for 
that  valuable  ])ur|)ose. 

In  the  British  Government,  the  legislature  is 
omnipotent  to  every  legislative  effect,  and  i*  a 
perpetual  convention  for  almost  every  con:»ti- 
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totional  pnrpose.    Hence  it  is  easy  to  discern 
the  different  part  which  mast  bo  assigncil  to 
thejadiciary  in  the  two  kinds  of  govcrnniont. 
In  England  the  executive  has  the  most  exteu- 
BTe  powers,  the  sword  or  tlie  military  force ; 
tiie  right  of  making  war,  and  in  effect  the  com- 
Bud  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  with  an 
iDHiiudilied  reto  to  every  legislative  act.    It  is, 
therefore,  rational  for  that  nation  to  preserve 
their  judiciary  completely  independent  of  tlieir 
lovereign.    In  the  United  States,  the  caution 
waA  be  applied  to  the  existing  danger ;  the 
hidiciary  are  to  be  a  check  on  the  executive, 
rat  most  emphatically  to  the  legislature  of  tlie 
Union,  and  tliose  of  the  several  States.    What 
Mcority  is  there  to  an  individual,  if  the  legis- 
litare  of  the  Union  or  any  particular  State 
dioold  pass  a  law,  making  any  of  his  transac- 
tions criminal  which  took  place  anterior  to  the 
dite  of  the  law  ?    None  in  the  world  but  by  an 
ippeal  to  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States, 
where  he  will  obtain  a  decision  that  the  law 
itself  is  unconstitutional  and  void,  or  by  a  resort 
to  revolutionary  principles  and  exciting  a  civil 
war.    "VVitli  a  view  to  these  principles,  and 
knowing  that  the  frainers  of  our  constitution 
were  fully  possessed  of  them,  let  us  examine 
the  instrument  itstelf.    Article  Third,  Section 
First :  "  The  judicial  ijower  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
BQch  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may,  from 
time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.   The  judges, 
hoth  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall 
hold  their  oflices  during  gmxl  behavior;  and 
ahall,  at  stated  times,  receive  fur  their  services 
a  compensation  which  shall  not  bo  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office."    Are  there 
words  in  the  English  language  more  explicit  ? 
Ib  there  any  condition  annexed  to  the  judges^ 
tenure  of  otiice  other  than  good  behavior  ?    Of 
whom  shall  your  judges  l>e  independent?    "NVo 
are  led  to  an  erroneous  decision  on  this,  as  well 
as  many  other  governmental  subjects,  by  con- 
stantly recurring  to  Great  Britain.     That  their 
conrta  should  be  independent  of  their  sovereign 
is  an  important  object ;  he  is  the  fountain  of 
honor  and  power,  and  can  do  no  wrong ;  our 
President,  at  least  for  several  yean*  ])ast,  has 
been  considered  as  the  fountain  of  dislionor  and 
weakness ;  and  if  there  was  any  maxim  upon 
the  subject,  it  was  that  he  could  do  no  right. 
Of  course  the  great  object  of  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary  must  here  have  reference  not 
only  to  our  executive,  but  our  legislature.    The 
legislature  with  us  is  the  fountain  of  power. 
No  person  will  say  that  the  judges  of  the  su- 
premo court  can  be  removed  unless  by  im- 
pediment and  conviction  of  misbehavir)r ;  but 
the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  as  s<Km  as 
ordained  and  established,  are  placed  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  grounds  of  independence  with 
the  judges  of  tlie  supreme  court.     Congress 
may  take  their  own  time  to  ordain  and  estab- 
blish,  but  the  instant  that  that  is  done,  all  the 
rights  of  independence  attach  to  them. 

If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  can  you  repeal  a 


law  establishing  an  inferior  court  under  the 
constitution?  Will  it  be  said,  that  altliough 
you  cannot  remove  the  judge  from  office,  yet 
you  can  remove  his  office  from  him  ?  Is  mur- 
der i)rohibited,  and  may  you  shut  a  man  up. 
and  deprive  him  of  sustenance  till  ho  dies,  and 
this  be  not  denominated  murder  ?  The  danger 
in  our  government  is,  and  always  will  be,  tliat 
the  legislative  body  will  become  restive,  and 
perhaps  unintentionally  break  down  the  bar- 
riers of  our  constitution.  It  is  incidentol  to 
num,  and  a  part  of  our  imperfections  to  believe 
that  i)ower  may  l>e  safely  lodged  in  our  hands. 
We  have  the  wealth  of  the  nation  at  com- 
mand, and  are  invested  with  almost  irresistible 
strength;  the  judiciary  has  neither  force  nor 
wealth  to  protect  itself.  That  we  can,  with 
propriety,  modify  our  judiciary  system,  so  that 
we  always  leave  the  judges  independent,  is  a 
correct  and  reasonable  position ;  but  if  we  can, 
by  repealing  a  law,  remove  them,  they  are  in 
tlie  worst  state  of  dependence. 

I  have  exhausted  myself,  and  I  fear  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Senate,  and  regret  exceedingly 
that  my  indisposition  prevented  me  from  a  bet- 
ter preparation  upon  this  important  question. 
I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  judiciary  system  for  this  country  is, 
and  must  be  attended  with  difficulties;  and 
that  the  legislature  have  taken  such  measures 
as  to  a  majority  of  them  seemed  most  reasona- 
ble, after  much  attention  to  the  subject,  to  cure 
the  evils  of  the  old  system,  by  the  substitution 
of  a  new  system. 

And  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  law  now 
under  consideration,  altliough  it  modified  our 
C(»urts,  is  strictly  guarded  against  a  violation  of 
the  principles  I  have  here  contended  for.  The 
Sui)renie  Court  is  but  to  consist  of  live  judges 
after  the  next  vacancy  shall  happen ;  and  the 
district  judges  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  are 
associated  with  a  Circuit  judge,  to  perfonu  the 
duties  of  circuit  Judges ;  which  duties  it  is  well 
known  they  performed  ever  since  the  dL^trict 
courts  were  established  ;  and  in  the  clause 
which  increases  their  salaries,  thev  are  stvled 
the  district  judges;  and  all  the  alteration  made 
in  their  circumstances,  is  an  increase  of  duty 
and  of  salary.  I  have  attempted  to  show  the 
primary  necessity  of  rendering  the  judiciary  of 
this  conte<lerated  government  completely  inde- 
pendent, not  only  of  the  executive,  but  especial- 
ly so  of  the  legislature. 

And  by  adverting  to  the  words  of  the  instru- 
ment itself,  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
judiciary  are  secured,  so  far  as  words  can  do  it, 
as  well  as  from  a  circuitous  removal,  by  repeal- 
ing the  law  constituting  tlie  court  of  which 
they  are  judges,  as  by  any  direct  removal. 

1  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  magnitude 
of  this  subject;  perhaps  the  whims  of  a  sick 
man's  fancy  have  too  much  impressed  me  U 
view  it  correctly ;  but,  sir,  I  apprehend  the  re- 
peal of  this  law  will  involve  in  it  the  total  de- 
struction of  our  constitution.  It  is  supported 
by  three  indeiMjndent  pillars — ^the  legislative, 
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ezeoatiTe,  andjndidary;  andifaiiy  rodeliaiid 
dionld  plook  either  of  tiieni  awaj^e  beantiM 
(kbrio  must  tumble  Into  ndna.  The  Judiciary 
Is  ihe  centre  pillar,  and  a  rapport  to  each  by 
cheeking  both;  on  the  one  siae  is  the  sword, 
on  the  other  side  is  the  wealth  of  the  nation; 
and  it  has  no  inherent  capadtj  to  defend  itselfl 
These  very  drcnmstances  united  may  pro- 
voke an  attack,  and  whichever  power  prevails 
80  fiir  as  to  invest  in  itself^  directly  or  indirect- 

Sr,  the  power  of  the  Jndidaiy;  by  rendering  it 
ependent,  it  is  the  precise  dennition  of  inran- 
ny  and  mnst  produce  its  effects.  The  Goths 
and  Vandals  destroyed  not  only  the  government 
of  Bome,  bnt  the  dty  itself ;  ^ey  were  savages, 
and  Mt  the  loss  of  neither ;  but  if  it  be  pMsi- 
ble  there  can  be  an  intention,  like  the  son  of 
Manoah,  with  his  strength  without  his  godli- 


ness, to  tumUe  this  iUirio  to  ibe  tvO,  let  It 
be  remembered  it  wiU  omsh,  in  on*  mdistiih 
guished  ruin,  its  perp^ntors^  with  ^oae  whoa 
they  may  call  their  political 


I  most  earnestly  entreat  genttomen  to  mm 
and  consider.  I  anprdiend  the  rqN»l  or  tiiii 
act  wiU  be  the  hana-writing  on  the  wvD,  slM- 

SMene  TUeZ  upon  all  we  ludd  dear  and  vm- 
le  in  our  constitution.  Let  not  tibe  frnpalfr 
tion  of  instability  i^hioh  is  cast  imon  all  popfr 
lar  bodies  be  veHfied  by  us^  in  adopting  Im 
to-day  and  repealing  them  to-morrow^fbr  as 
reason  but  that  we  have  the  power  nd  wffl 
exercise  it 

The  constitution  is  an  invaluable  inhaiMiiw; 
if  we  make  inroads  npon  it  and  deatnsf  U^  as 
matter  with  what  intentions,  it  oannol  te  it* 
placed;  we  shall  never  have  aaotber. 


HENRY  LEE. 

GmsAL  Henbt  Luy  a  member  of  a  family  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  America,  was  a 
tive  of  Yirginia,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1756.  At  the  age  of 
crteen  years  he  entered  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  and,  oontinoing  there  the 
ul  term,  distingaished  himself  by  a  close  and  steady  application  to  his  studies,  and  a  strict 
herence  to  the  collegiate  rules.  On  graduating,  late  in  September,  1778,*  he  delivered  an 
iglish  oration  on  the  Liberal  ArU^  and  received  the  honors  of  the  college.  The  following 
ar  was  passed  at  his  home,  and  while  his  father  was  engaged  in  negotiating  treaties  with  the 
]ferent  Indian  tribes,  the  management  of  the  private  concerns  of  the  family  was  intrusted 
him. 

At  this  time  the  troubles  existing  between  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colonists 
ire  assuming  a  decided  character ;  the  importation  of  tea  had  already  been  prohibited  in  the 
reral  colonies,  and  the  "good  citizens'*  had  been  called  on  to  discountenance  all  those  uijust 
Muares  of  the  Grown  "  which  ought  to  be  opposed,  as  contrary  to  every  principle  of  liberty, 
d  which  righteously  incur  the  just  indignation  and  resentment  of  every  true  American." 
Animated  by  the  exciting  scenes  which  were  being  enacted  around  him,  and  in  which  so 
tny  of  his  kinsmen  were  engaged,  young  Lee  relinquished  "  the  soft  scenes  of  tranquil  life  for 
)  rough  adventures  of  war,**  and,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  he  entered  the  service  of  his 
intry,  as  a  captain  of  cavalry,  in  the  Virginia  line.  In  this  situation  he  soon  commanded  the 
pect  and  attention  of  his  countrjrmen,  by  his  active  enterprise  and  manly  heroism. 
In  the  autumn  of  1777,  Lee's  company,  with  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  raised  by  Virginia,  were 
ned  into  one  regiment,  and  united  to  the  Gontinental  army.  From  this  time  he  rapidly  ac- 
*ed  distinction  as  on  able  and  gallant  officer,  and  by  the  high  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency 
naintained  in  his  company,  soon  won  the  confidence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  a  confidence 
ch  continued  through  life. 

An  account  of  one  of  Gaptain  Lee*8  earliest  exploits,  and  which  probably,  in  some  measure, 
to  his  preferment,  is  given  by  that  officer,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Der 
tment.  It  is  as  follows : — After  the  success  of  the  British  at  the  Brandywinc,  the  British 
eral  pursued  his  route  across  the  Schuylkill,  directing  his  course  to  Philadelphia.  Gon- 
ions  to  his  route,  lay  some  mills  stored  with  flour  for  the  use  of  the  American  army.  Their 
xnction  was  deemed  necessary  by  Washington,  and  his  aide-de-camp.  Lieutenant-colonel 
nilton,  attended  by  Gaptain  Lee,  with  a  small  party  of  his  troop  of  horse,  were  despatched 
ront  of  the  enemy  with  the  order  of  execution.  The  mill,  or  mills,  stood  on  the  bank  of  the 
uylkill.  Approaching,  you  descend  a  long  hill,  leading  to  a  bridge  over  the  mill-race.  On 
summit  of  this  hill  two  videts  were  posted ;  and  soon  after  the  party  reached  the  mills. 
Qtenant-colonel  Hamilton  took  possession  of  a  flat-bottomed  boat  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
ting  himself  and  his  comrades  across  the  river,  should  the  sudden  approach  of  the  enemy 
der  such  retreat  necessary.    In  a  little  time  this  precaution  manifested  his  sagacity :  the  fire 

*  Aa  extended  Moount  of  the  oommeneemeiit  ezerdaea  wm  pnbliBhed  in  Blvln^n^s  New  York  Otsetteer,  of  Oeto 
1^1778. 
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of  the  yidets  annoonced  the  enemy's  appearance.  The  dragoons  were  ordered  insUntlj  to 
embark.  Of  the  small  party,  fonr,  with  the  Lieutenant-colonel,  jumped  into  the  boftt|  the  tu 
of  the  enemy^s  horse  in  full  view,  pressing  down  the  hill  in  pursuit  of  the  two  videts.  Gaptiiii 
Lee,  with  the  remaining  two,  took  the  decision  to  regain  the  bridge,  rather  than  detiun  tlie 
boat.  Hamilton  was  committed  to  the  flood,  struggling  agidnst  a  violent  current,  increased  hj 
recent  rains ;  while  Lee  put  his  safety  on  the  speed  and  soundness  of  his  horse. 

The  attention  of  the  enemy  being  engaged  by  Lee^s  push  for  the  bridge,  delayed  the  atttek 
upon  the  boat  for  a  few  minutes,' and  thus  afforded  Hamilton  a  better  chance  of  escape.  Tin 
two  yidets  preceded  Leo  as  he  reached  the  bridge ;  and  himself,  with  the  two  dragocms,  lafe^ 
passed  it,  although  the  cnemy^s  front  section  emptied  their  carbines  and  pistols  at  the  difltiiMB 
of  ten  or  twelve  paces.  Leo^s  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  Hamilton  continued  to  increiN^ 
as  he  heard  volleys  of  carbines  discharged  upon  the  boat,  which  were  returned  by  the  gons 
singly  and  occasionally.  He  trembled  for  the  probable  issue,  and  as  soon  as  the  porsoit  ended, 
which  did  not  long  continue,  ho  despatched  a  dragoon  to  the  commander-in-chief^  defleriUiiig 
.with  feelings  of  anxiety  what  had  passed,  and  his  sad  presage.  His  letter  was  scarcely  penaed 
by  Washington,  before  Hamilton  himself  appeared ;  and,  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  ptper 
in  the  gencral^s  hand,  renewed  his  attention  to  the  ill-boding  separation,  with  the  probabifitj 
that  his  friend  Leo  had  been  cut  off,  inasmuch  as  instantly  after  he  turned  for  the  bridge,  IJm 
British  horse  reached  the  mill,  and  commenced  their  operations  upon  the  boat.  Washingtoa, 
with  joy,  relieved  his  fears,  by  giving  to  his  aide-de-camp  the  captain's  letter.  Thus  did  fortoM 
smile  upon  these  two  young  soldiers,  already  united  in  friendship,  which  ceased  only  with  life. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton  escaped  unhurt,  but  two  of  his  four  dragoons,  with  one  of  the 
boatmen,  were  wounded.* 

At  the  battle  of  Germantown,  Lee's  company  of  cavalry  was  selected  by  General  Wasbio(^ 
ton  as  his  bodyguard.  In  January,  1778,  when  occupying  a  small  stone  house,  with  a  body 
of  ten  men,  tho  rest  of  his  command  being  absent  on  a  foraging  expedition,  the  building  wm 
surrounded  by  two  hundred  of  the  British  cavalry,  who  attempted  to  take  him  prisoner,  bat 
were  met  with  so  spirited  a  resistance  that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  Soon  after  thiab* 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  m^or,  with  the  command  of  three  companies  of  cavalry.  While 
in  this  position  ho  planned  and  executed  the  celebrated  attack  on  the  British  post  at  Psnlm 
Hook,  opposite  to  the  city  of  New  York,  their  head-quarters.  He  surprised  and  took  the  garri- 
son, under  the  eye  of  tho  British  army  and  navy,  and  safely  conducted  his  prisoners  into  the 
American  lines,  many  miles  distant  from  the  post  captured.  There  are  few  enterprises  to  be 
found  on  military  record,  equal  in  hazard  or  difficulty,  or  conducted  with  more  consummMe 
skill  and  daring  courage.  It  was,  too,  accompanied  without  loss ;  filled  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
with  shame  and  astonishment,  and  shed  an  unfading  lustre  on  tho  American  arms. 

In  1780,  Lee  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  commandant  of  a  eeperite 
legionary  corps,  and  was  sent  to  tho  southern  department  of  the  United  States  to  join  the  urmy 
under  General  Greene,  where  he  remained  until  tho  close  of  tho  war.  The  many  brilliint 
achievements  which  he  performed  in  that  difficult  and  arduous  war,  under  that  celebrated  and 
consummate  commander,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate ;  "  they  are  so  many  illustrious  mon- 
uments of  American  courage  and  prowess,  which  in  all  future  ages  will  be  the  theme  of  histo^ 
ical  praise— of  grateful  recollection  by  his  countrymen,  and  of  ardent  imitation  by  every  brave 
and  patriotic  man." 

On  the  termination  of  the  war,  ho  returned  to  the  peaceful  walks  of  civil  life.  He  was  sub- 
sequently a  member  of  the  legislature  of  his  native  State,  and  in  1786,  was  chosen  a  delegate  to 
tho  Continental  Congress.  Two  years  after,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  convention  for  the 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  instrument  he  supported.  In  1792,  he  was  elect- 
ed Governor  of  Virginia,  continuing  in  office  throe  years.  During  his  administration,  in  August, 
1794,  tho  celebrated  Whiskey  Insurrection,  in  Pennsylvania,  had  taken  so  serious  a  character, 
that  an  army  was  formed  composed  of  volunteers  from  that  State,  and  detachments  of  militia 

•  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Soathem  Department  of  the  United  States.    Bj  Henry  Lee.    Edition,  18S7,  paf*  17. 
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iiroin  New  Jenej,  Maryland,  and  Virs^nia.  Governor  MifSin  took  command  of  the  troops  of 
bto  State.  The  Goyemor  of  New  Jersey  commanded  the  troops  of  that  State,  and  those  of  Mary- 
land and  Yir^nia,  as  well  as  the  others,  were  under  the  command  of  General  (then  Governor) 
Lee.  When  these  troops  had  assembled  at  their  respective  places  of  encampment,  Generd 
Washington  visited  them,  and  directed  General  Ilamilton  to  accompany  them  to  the  west. 
The  insurgents  did  not  venture  to  meet  this  force,  and  the  rebellion  ceased  withoat  a  conflict* 

General  Lee  was  chosen  a  representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  year  1799, 
and  was  selected  by  that  body  to  pronounce  an  oration  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Washington. 
He  continued  in  Congress  until  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Presidency,  when  he  re- 
tired altogether  from  public  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1814,  while  Greneral  Lee  was  residing  in  Baltimore,  he  was  concerned  in 
a  political  riot,  and  suffered  a  severe  assault,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered. 
After  passing  some  time  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive land,  where  he  died  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1818,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Shaw,  the 
daughter  of  Greneral  Greene,  at  Cumberland  Island,  near  St.  Mary's,  Georgia. 

He  left  behind  him  an  extensive  and  valuable  historical  work,  entitled,  Memoirs  of  the  War 
ia  ike  Southern  Department  of  the  United  States^  in  which  the  difficulties  and  privations  en- 
dured by  the  patriotic  army  employed  in  that  quarter — their  courage  and  enterprise,  and  the 
■Hll  and  talents  of  their  faithful,  active,  and  illustrious  conmiander,  General  Greene,  are  dis- 
played in  never-fading  colors,  t 
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This  oration  was  prepared  and  delivered  at 
the  request  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  General  Lee,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  December,  1799.  X 

In  obedience  to  your  will,  I  rise  your  humble 
organ,  with  the  hope  of  executing  a  part  of  the 
system  of  public  mourning  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  adopt,  commemorative  of  the 
death  of  the  most  illustrious  and  most  beloved 
personage  this  country  has  ever  produced ;  and 
which,  while  it  transmits  to  posterity  your 
•ense  of  the  awful  event,  faintly  represents 
yoor  knowledge  of  the  consummate  excellence 
jon  80  cordially  honor. 

Desperate,  indeed,  is  any  attempt  on  earth 
to  meet  correspondently  this  dispensation  of 
heaven ;  for.  while  with  pious  resignation  we 
aabmit  to  tne  will  of  an  all-gracious  Provi- 
dence, we  can  never  cease  lamenting,  in  our 
finite  view  of  Omnipotent  wisdom,  the  heart- 
rending privation  for  which  our  nation  weeps. 
When  the  civilized  world  shakes  to  its  centre ; 


•  0iiIUTaB*8  FamlUtf  Letten. 

tNfttloiud  IntolligeBeer :  Lee*8  Memoln:  and  the  Llf« 
«f  Blehard  Henij  Lee,  toL  1. 

X  A  Funeral  Oration  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  George 
Waehington,  late  General  of  the  Armies  of  the  United 
BCatea:  prepared  and  delivered  at  the  request  of  Congress, 
at  the  German  Lutheran  Chnrch,  Philadelphia,  on  Thnrs- 
4*7,  the  86th  of  December,  by  Mi^or  General  Henry  Lee, 

•  of  the  Bepresentatlves  fh>m  the  State  of  Virginia. 
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when  every  moment  gives  birth  to  strange  and 
momentous  changes ;  when  our  peaceful  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  exempt  as  it  happily  has  been 
from  any  share  in  the  slaughter  of  the  human 
race,  may  yet  be  compelled  to  abandon  her 
pacific  policy,  and  to  risk  the  doleful  ca^^ualties 
of  war ;  what  limit  is  there  to  the  extent  of  our 
loss  ?  None  within  the  reach  of  my  words  to 
express;  none  which  your  feelings  will  not 
disavow. 

The  founder  of  our  federate  republic— our 
bulwark  in  war,  our  guide  in  peace,  is  no  more ! 
O  that  this  were  but  questionable !  Hope,  the 
comforter  of  the  wretched,  would  pour  into 
our  agonizing  hearts  its  balmy  dew.  But, 
alas  1  there  is  no  hope  for  us ;  our  Washing- 
ton is  removed  for  ever  I  Possessing  the  stout- 
est frame,  and  purest  mind,  he  had  passed 
nearly  to  his  sixty-eighth  year,  in  the  eiyoy- 
meut  of  high  health,  when,  habituated  by  liis 
care  of  us  to  neglect  himself  a  slight  cold,  dis- 
regarded, became  inconvenient  on  Friday,  op- 
pressive on  Saturday,  and,  defying  every  medi- 
cal interposition,  before  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
put  an  end  to  the  best  of  men.  An  end  did  I 
say  ? — ^his  fame  survives  1  bounded  only  by  the 
limits  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  extent  of  the 
human  mind.  He  survives  in  our  hearts,  in 
the  growing  knowledge  of  our  children,  in  tlie 
affection  of  the  good  througliout  the  world: 
and  when  our  monuments  shall  be  done  away ; 
when  nations  now  existing  shall  be  no  more ; 
when  even  our  young  and  far-spreadinj;  empire 
shall  have  i)erishe(l,  still  will  our  WiauixoTosf's 
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glory  unfaded  shine,  and  die  not,  nntil  love  of 
virtue  cease  on  earth,  or  earth  itself  sinks  into 
chaos. 

How,  my  fellow-citizens,  shall  I  single  to 
your  grateful  hearts  his  pre-eminent  worth? 
Where  shall  I  begin  in  opening  to  your  view  a 
character  throughout  sublime  ?  Shall  I  speak 
of  his  warlike  adiievements,  all  springing  from 
obedience  to  his  country's  will — all  directed  to 
his  country's  good  ? 

Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  banks  of  the 
Monongahela,  to  see  your  youthful  Washing- 
ton, supporting,  in  the  dismal  hour  of  Indian 
victory,  the  ill-fated  Braddock,  and  saving,  by 
his  judgment  and  by  his  valor,  the  remains  of  a 
defeated  anny,  pressed  by  the  conquering  sav- 
age foe;  or,  when  oppressed  America,  nobly 
.  resolving  to  risk  her  all  in  defence  of  her  vio- 
lated rights,  he  was  elevated  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  Congress  to  the  command  of  her  ar- 
mies? Will  you  follow  him  to  the  high 
grounds  of  Boston,  where,  to  an  undisciplined, 
courageous,  and  virtuous  yeomanry,  his  pres- 
ence gave  the  stability  of  system,  and  infused 
the  invincibility  of  love  of  country ;  or  shall  I 
carry  you  to  the  painful  scenes  of  Long  Island, 
York  Island,  and  New  Jersey,  when,  combat- 
ing superior  and  gallant  armies,  aided  by  pow- 
erful fleets,  and  led  by  chiefs  high  in  the  roll  of 
fame,  he  stood,  the  bulwark  of  our  safety,  un- 
dismayed by  disaster,  unchanged  by  change  of 
fortune  ?  Or  will  you  view  him  in  the  preca- 
rious fields  of  Trenton,  where  deep  gloom,  un- 
nerving every  arm,  reigned  triumphant  through 
our  thinned,  worn  down,  unaided  ranks ;  him- 
self unmoved?  Dreadful  was  the  night.  It 
was  about  this  time  of  winter,  the  storm  raged, 
tlie  Delaware  rolling  furiously  with  floating  ice, 
forbade  the  approach  of  man.  Wasuixgton, 
self-cullected,  viewed  tlie  tremendous  scene; 
his  country  called;  unappallcd  by  surrounding 
dangers,  he  passed  to  tlie  hostile  shore ;  he 
fought;  he  conquered.  The  morning  sun  cheer- 
ed the  American  world.  Our  country  rose  on 
the  event ;  and  her  dauntless  chief,  pursuing 
his  blow,  completed,  in  the  lawns  of  Prince- 
ton, what  his  vast  soul  hud  conceived  on  the 
shores  of  Delaware. 

Thence  to  the  strong  grounds  of  Morristown, 
he  led  his  small  but  gallant  baud ;  and  through 
an  eventful  winter,  by  the  high  efforts  of  his 
genius,  whose  matcliless  f«)rce  was  measurable 
only  by  the  growtli  of  dilHculties,  he  held  in 
check  formidable  hostile  legions,  conducted  by 
a  chief,  experienced  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
famed  for  his  valor  on  the  ever  memorable 
heights  of  Abraliani,  where  fell  Wolfe,  Mont- 
calm, imd  since,  our  much  huneuted  Montgom- 
ery, all  covered  with  glory.  In  this  fortunate 
interval,  produced  by  his  masterly  conduct,  our 
fathers,  ourselves,  animated  by  his  resistless 
example,  rallied  nround  our  country's  standard, 
and  continued  to  follow  her  beloved  chief 
through  the  various  and  trying  scenes  to  which 
the  destinies  of  our  Union  led.  | 

Who  is  there  that  has  forgotten  the  vales  of  | 


Brandywine,  the  fields  of  Oennantown,  or  the 
plains  of  Monmouth?  Every  where  present, 
wants  of  every  kind  obstrocting,  numerous  and 
valiant  armies  encountering,  himself  a  host,  be 
assuaged  our  sufferings,  limited  our  privations, 
and  upheld  our  tottering  republic  8hall  I  dis- 
play to  you  the  spread  of  the  fire  of  his  sool, 
by  rehearsing  the  praises  of  the  hero  of  San- 
toga,  and  his  much  loved  compeer  of  the  Caro- 
linas?  No;  our  Washington  wears  not  bor- 
rowed glory.  To  Gates — ^to  Greene,  he  gate 
without  reserve  the  applause  due  to  their  emi- 
nent merit ;  and  long  may  the  chiefs  of  San- 
toga,  and  of  Eutaw,  receive  the  gratefid  respect 
of  a  grateful  people. 

Moving  in  his  own  orbit,  he  imparted  beat 
and  light  to  his  most  distant  satellites;  and 
combining  the  physical  and  moral  force  of  aD 
within  his  sphere,  with  irresistible  weight  be 
took  his  course,  commiserating  folly,  disdaining 
vice,  dismaying  treason,  and  invigorating  de- 
spondency ;  until  the  anspicions  hour  amred, 
when,  united  with  the  intrepid  forces  of  a  po- 
tent and  magnanimous  ally,  he  brought  to  sub- 
mission the  since  conqueror  of  India ;  thus  fin- 
ishing his  long  career  of  military  glory  with  a 
lustre  corresponding  to  his  great  name,  and  in 
this,  his  last  act  of  war,  afiSxing  the  seal  of  £ite 
to  our  nation's  birth. 

To  the  horrid  din  of  battle,  sweet  peace  sn^ 
ceeded ;  and  our  virtuous  Chief^  mindful  only 
of  the  conunon  good,  in  a  moment  tempting 
personal  aggrandizement,  hushed  the  discon- 
tents of  growing  sedition;  and  surrendeiinf 
his  power  into  the  hands  from  which  he  bad 
received  it,  converted  his  sword  into  a  ploo^ 
share,  teaching  an  admiring  world  that  to  be 
truly  great,  you  must  be  truly  good. 

Were  I  to  stop  here,  the  picture  would  be  in- 
complete, and  the  task  imposed  untinirfied 
(rreat  as  was  our  Washingtox  in  war,  and  » 
nmch  as  did  that  greatness  contribute  to  pn>- 
duce  the  American  Republic,  it  is  not  in  wsr 
alone  his  pre-eminence  stands  conspiruim?.  His 
various  talents,  combining  all  the  cajmcitiw  of 
a  statesman,  with  those  of  a  soldier,  titto<l  hira 
alike  to  guide  the  councils  and  the  anuie?of 
our  nation.  Scarcely  had  he  rested  from  his 
martial  toils,  while  his  invaluable  parental  ad- 
vice was  still  sounding  in  our  ears,  when  he. 
who  had  been  our  shield  and  our  sword,  was 
called  forth  to  act  a  less  splendid,  but  more  im- 
portant part. 

Possessing  a  clear  and  penetrating  min«l, » 
strong  and  sound  judgment,  calmness  and  tem- 
per for  deliberation,  with  invincible  finnuea 
and  perseverance  in  resoluticms  maturely  form- 
ed ;  drawing  information  from  all ;  acting  from 
himself,  with  incorruptible  integrity  and  un- 
varying patriotism;   his  own  stt|)eriority  and 
the  public  confidence  alike  markeil  him  as  the 
man  designed  by  heaven  to  lead  in  the  ifwal 
political  as  well  a**  military  events  which  have 
distinguished  the  era  of  his  life. 

The    finger    of   an    overruling  Providence, 
pointing  at  Washington,  was  neither  mistaken 
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ff  nnobserved ;  when,  to  realize  the  vast 
nes  to  which  oar  Revolution  had  given  birth, 
oiiDge  of  political  system  became  indispen- 
dde. 

How  novel,  how  grand  the  spectacle !  Inde- 
ndent  States,  stretched  over  an  immense  ter- 
ifxj,  and  known  onlj  hj  oonmion  difficnltv, 
hgiDg  to  their  nnion  as  the  rock  of  their 
ifetf,  deciding  bj  frank  comparison  of  their 
eliti?e  condition,  to  rear  on  that  rock,  under 
h0  goidimce  of  reason,  a  common  government 
hnwgh  whose  oonmianding  protection,  liberty 
■d  order,  with  their  long  tridn  of  blessings, 
bmild  be  safe  to  themselves,  and  the  sure  in- 
witance  of  their  posterity. 
This  ardnons  task  devolved  on  citizens  select- 
d  by  the  people,  from  knowledge  of  their  wis- 
om  and  confidence  in  their  virtue.  In  this 
ogost  assembly  of  sages  and  of  patriots,  Wxsn- 
KTON  of  course  was  found ;  and  as  if  acknow- 
i4sed  to  be  most  wise  where  all  were  wise, 
im  one  voice  he  was  declared  their  chief, 
low  wcU  ho  merited  this  rare  distinction,  how 
lithfiil  were  the  labors  of  himself  and  his  com- 
Mbiots,  the  work  of  their  hands  and  our  union, 
trength  and  prosperity,  the  fruits  of  that  work, 
lest  attest. 

Bat  to  have  essentially  aided  in  presenting 
0  his  country  this  consummation  of  her  hopes, 
teither  satisfied  the  claims  of  his  fellow-citizens 
Q  his  talents,  nor  those  duties  which  the  pos- 
etsion  of  tliose  talents  imposed.    Heaven  had 
et  iofused  into  his  mind  such  an  uncommon 
bare  of  its  ethereal  spirit  to  remain  unem- 
loyed ;  nor  bestowed  on  him  his  genius  unac- 
mipanied    with  the   corresponding  duty  of 
{voting  it  to  the  common  good.    To  have 
mied  a  constitution,  was  showing  only,  with- 
t  realizing,  the  general  happiness.   This  great 
)rk    remained  to  be  done ;    and  America, 
«dfast  in  her    preference,  with   one  voice 
xuuoned  her  beloved  Wasiiixgtox,  unprac- 
ed  as  ho  was  in  the  duties  of  civil  adminis- 
tion,  to  execute  this  last  act  in  the  completion 
the  national  felicity.    Obedient  to  her  call, 
assumed  the  high  office  with  that  self-dis- 
ist  peculiar  to  hi*  innate  modesty,  the  con- 
nt  attendant  of  pre-eminent  virtue.     What 
3  the  burst  of  joy  througli  our  anxious  land, 
this  exhilarating  event,  is  known  to  us  all. 
e  aged,  the  young,  the  brave,  the  fair,  rival- 
each  other  in  demonstrations  of  their  grati- 
ie  ;  and  this  high-wrought,  delightful  scene, 
IS  heightened  in  its  effect,  by  the  singular 
ntest  between  the  zeal  of  the  bestowcrs  and 
e  avoidance  of  the  receiver  of  the  honors 
stowed.     Commencing    his    administration, 
liat  heart  is  not  charmed  with  the  recollec- 
>n  of  the  pure  and  wise  principles  announced 
r  himself,  as  the  basis  of  his  political  life ! 
e  best  understood  the  indissoluble  union  be- 
reen  virtue  and  happiness,  between  duty  and 
Ivantage,  between  the  genuine  maxims  of  an 
3nest  and  magnanimous  policy  and  the  solid 
awards  of  public  prosperity  and  individiud 
licity ;  watching,  with  an  equal  and  compre- 


hensive eye,  over  this  great  assemblage  of  com- 
munities and  interests,  he  laid  tlie  foundations 
of  our  national  policy  in  the  unerring,  immu- 
table principles  of  morality,  based  on  religion, 
exemplifying  the  pre-eminence  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, by  all  the  attributes  which  win  the  aflTec- 
tions  of  its  citizens,  or  conmiand  the  respect  of 
the  world. 

**  0  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint  I " 

leading  through  the  complicated  difiSculties 
produced  by  previous  obligations  and  conflict- 
ing interests,  seconded  by  succeeding  Houses 
of  Congress,  enlightened  and  patriotic^  he  sur- 
mounted all  original  obstruction,  and  bright- 
ened the  path  of  our  national  felicity. 

The  presidential  term  expiring,  his  solicitude 
to  exchange  exaltation  for  humility,  returned 
with  a  force  increased  witli  increase  of  age ; 
and  he  had  prepared  his  farewell  address  to  his 
countrymen,  proclaiming  his  intention,  when 
the  united  interposition  of  all  around  him,  en- 
forced by  the  eventful  prospects  of  the  epoch, 
produced  a  further  sacrifice  of  inclination  to 
duty.  The  election  of  President  followed,  and 
Washington,  by  tlie  unanunous  vote  of  the  na- 
tion, was  called  to  resume  the  chief  magistracy. 
What  a  wonderful  fixture  of  confidence !  W^hich 
attracts  most  our  admiration,  a  people  so  cor- 
rect, or  a  citizen  combining  an  assemblage  of 
talents  forbidding  rivalry,  and  stifling  even  envy 
itself?  Such  a  nation  ought  to  be  happy,  such 
a  chief  must  be  forever  revered. 

War,  long  menaced  by  the  Indian  tribes,  now 
broke  out;  and  the  terrible  conflict,  deluging 
Europe  with  blood,  began  to  shed  its  banefm 
influence  over  our  happy  land.  To  the  first, 
outstretching  his  invincible  ann,  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  gallant  Wavne,  the  American  Eagle 
soared  triumphant  through  distant  forests. 
Peace  followed  victory;  and  tlie  melioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  enemy,  followed  peace, 
(iodlike  virtue,  which  uplifts  even  the  subdued 
savage ! 

To  the  second  he  opposed  himself.  New  and 
delicate  was  the  coiijuneture,  and  great  was  the 
stake.  Soon  did  his  penetrating  mind  discern 
and  seize  the  only  course,  continuing  to  us  all 
the  felicity  enjoyed,  lie  issued  his  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality.  Tiiis  index  to  his  whole 
subse<|uent  conduct,  was  sanctioned  by  the  ap- 
probation of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  by 
the  approving  voice  of  the  people. 

To  this  sublime  policy  he  inviolably  adhered, 
unmoved  by  foreign  intrusion,  unshaken  by 
domestic  turbulence. 

"  Jii»tiim  et  tcnacem  propositi  yirum, 
Non  civium  ardor  j>rava  jubentium, 
"Son  Tultiis  instanti8  t}TaDiii, 
Mcntc  quatit  solida." 

Maintaining  his  pacific  system  at  the  expense 
of  no  duty,  America,  faithful  to  herself,  and 
unstained  in  her  honor,  continued  to  eiyoy  the 
delights  of  i)eace,  while  afliicted  Europe  mourns 
in  every  quarter,  under  the  accumulated  mise 
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riM  of  an  unexampled  war ;  miseries  in  wbioh 
onr hxppj ooantrTmnst  have  shared,  had  not 
oar  pre-eminent  WASHiNGTOzr  heen  as  firm  in 
eonndl,  as  he  was  brave  in  the  field. 

Pursoing  steadfiud^  his  oonrse,  he  held  safe 
the  pabHc  happiness,  preyenting  foreign  war, 
and  qnelling  bitemal  disoord,  tQI  the  revolying 
period  of  a  third  eleoticm  approached,  when  he 
exeooted  his  inteiropted  but  inextingaishable 
desire  of  retoming  to  the  humble  walks  of  pri- 
vate lifb. 

The  promnlgation  of  his  fixed  resolution, 
stopped  tiie  axodons  wishes  of  an  affectionate 
people  firom  adding  a  third  mianimons  testimo- 
nial of  their  nnabified  confidenoe  in  the  man  so 
long  enthroned  in  their  hearts.  When  before 
was  aflbotion  like  this  exhibited  on  earth?  Tnm 
over  the  records  of  ancient  Greece;  review  the 
annals  of  migfa^  Rome ;  examine  the  volmnes 
of  modem  Europe ;  yon  search  in  vain.  Ame- 
rica and  her  WASBraoroH  only  afford  the  digni- 
fied exemplification. 

The  illnstrioos  personage,  called  by  the  na- 
tional voice  In  saccession  to  the  ardnous  office 
of  guiding  a  fne  people,  had  new  difficolties  to 
encoonter.  The  amicable  effort  of  settling  onr 
difikoltieB  with  France,  begui  by  WABHXHQTOir, 
and  panned  by  his  successor  in  virtue  as  in 
stadoii,  proving  abortive,  Anurica  took  mea- 
sures ot  self-dimnce.  Ko  sooner  was  the  pub- 
lio  mind  roused  by  a  prospect  of  danger,  thn 
every  ^je  was  turned  to  the  friend  of  an,  thoudi 
seduded  from  pnbllo  view,  and  gray  in  pubfic 
service.  The  virtuous  veteran,  fouowing  his 
received  tlie  unexpected  summons  with 
mhi^ed  emotions  of  indignation  at  the  unmeri- 
ted ill-treatment  of  his  country,  and  of  a  deter- 
mination once  more  to  risk  his  all  in  her  de- 
fence. 

The  annunciation  of  these  fedings,  in  his  af- 
fecting letter  to  the  President^  accepting  the 
conunand  of  the  army,  concludes  ^Js  official 
conduct. 


First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  second  to 
none  in  the  humble  and  endearing  aoenes  ci 
private  life.  Pious,  just,  humane,  temperate^ 
and  rincere;  uniform,  dignified,  and  oooonand- 
ing,  his  example  was  as  edUying  to  aU  around 
him  as  were  tne  efibcts  of  that  example  laatinc. 

To  his  equals  he  was  condescendmg;  to  hii 
inferiors  kind;  and  to  the  dear  ol^fect  of  his 
affections  exeniplarilv  tender.  Correct  throu^ 
out,  vice  diudd^«d  m  his  presence,  and  virtue 
always  fblt  his  fostering  hand ;  the  purity  of 
his  private  character  gave  efhlgence  to  hb 
public  virtues. 

His  last  scene  comported  with  the  whole  te- 
nor of  his  life:  although  in  extreme  pain,  not 
a  sigh,  not  a  groan  es(»»edhim;  and  vrith  un- 
disturbed serradty  he  dosed  his  wdlspent  life. 
Such  was  the  man  America  has  lost!  8udi 
was  the  man  to  whom  our  nation  mourns  t 

Methinks  I  see  his  august  image,  and  hear, 
ftlling  firom  his  veneraUe  lips,  these  deep  sink- 
ing words: 

*'  Oease^  sons  of  America,  lamenting  onr  sep- 
aration :  go  on,  and  c<mfirm  by  your  wisdom 
the  fhiits  of  our  Joint  counsels.  Joint  efforts,  snd 
common  dangers.    Beverence  reUffion ;  diiRiss 
knowledge  throughout  your  land;  patronias 
the  arts  and  sciences;  let  liberty  and  order  be 
inseparable  companions;  oontrw  party  sfixit, 
the  bane  of  firee  government;  observe  good 
fidth  to,  and  ouMvate  peace  with  all  natioiis; 
shut  up  every  avenue  to  fineign  infiuence ;  coo- 
tract  rather  than  extend  national  connexion; 
rdy  on  yoursdvea  only;   be   American  in 
thought  and  deed.    Thus  wHl  you  give  imnuM^ 
tality  to  that  Union,  which  was  the  constant 
olrject  of  my  terrestrial  labors.    Thus  will  too 
preserve,  undisturbed  to  the  latest  postentr, 
•the  felidty  of  a  people  to  me  most  dear:  nod 
thus  will  you  supply  (if  my  happiness  is  Dor 
aught  to  you)  the  only  vacancy  in  the  round 
of  pure  bliss  high  heaven  bestows.^ 


«  • 
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[MoBBia,  the  great-grandfather  of  Goavemeor,  and  the  first  of  his  aaoestors  who 

I  America,  left  England  in  the  time  of  Oromwell,  and  settled  in  the  West  Indies, 

he  removed  to  New  York,  as  early  as  the  jear  1670.    Here  he  became  possessed 

mtiuning  more  than  three  thousand  acres  of  land,  situated  about  ten  miles  from 

[near  the  town  of  Harlem.    Subsequently  this  domain  was  invested  with  manorial 

received  the  name  of  Morrisania.    In  1672  Richard  Morris,  and  Sarah  his  wife, 

son  called  Lewis,  about  six  months  old,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  who 

'd  by  the  government  to  take  care  of  him.*    After  the  surrender  of  New  York  to 

y  tlie  peace  of  1674,  his  xmcle,  Captain  Lewis  Morris,t  emigrated  from  the  island 

to  America,  and,  settling  at  Morrisania,  took  him  under  his  care,  and  finally  made 

of  Lewis  Korris,  the  nephew,  was  wild  and  frivolous.    Smith,  the  colonial  histo- 

fork,  records  an  incident  of  his  early  career.    '^  Hugh  Gopperthwait,  a  Quaker 

nng  Morris's  preceptor ;  the  pupil  taking  advantage  of  his  entiiusiasm,  hid  himself 

ee,  and  calling  to  him,  ordered  him  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  Mohawks. 

i  Quaker  took  it  for  a  miraculous  call,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  setting  out,  when 

i  discovered." 

dth  strong  passions,  young  Morris  gave  frequent  offence  to  his  unde,  and,  on  one  of 

ons,  through  fear  of  his  resentment,  "  strolled  away  into  Virginia,  and  thence  to 

the  West  Indies,  where,  to  support  himself^  he  set  up  for  a  scrivener."    Some  time 

)f  a  life  of  dissipation  and  dependence,  he  returned  to  his  unde^s  roo^  where  ho  was 

ch  Joy  and  kindness.    Possessed  of  solid  natural  powers  and  ambitious  of  preferment, 

.ered  upon  public  life,  in  which  he  afterward  exerted  the  greatest  influence.    He  was 

Council  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey,  and,  in  1692,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 


-  of  New  York,  hj  WlUUm  Dnnlap,  toL  1,  page  m. 

orIb  flunilj  were  orlglnallj  of  WeUth  extraction.  It  was  represented  in  1885  by  three  brothers,  Lewis,  William, 
i  Morrifl.  Lewis,  who  inherited  the  paternal  estate  of  Tintem,  raised  a  troop  of  horse  in  support  of  tiie  Parlia* 
rbleh  Charles  the  First  confiscated  his  estates  in  Monmonthshire.  In  return  for  his  losses,  OllTer  Cromwell 
t^  indemnlfled  him.  At  the  attack  npon  Chepstow  Castle,  which  was  defended  by  Sir  Nldiolas  Kemlsh,  the 
tn],  Lewis  Morris  was  the  second  in  command.  AfLer  an  obstinate  resistance  the  garrison  was  redaoed,  by  eat- 
41  mpply  of  water  which  ran  throngh  the  estate  of  Pearcefleld,  then  owned  by  Colonel  Morrls*s  son-in-law,  John 
Hid  setting  fire  to  the  castle.  From  this  drcomstanoe,  the  flunily  assumed  as  their  crest  a  castle  in  flames,  with 
tog  motto:  ** Tandem  vineitar ^— a<  I4ngth  Ae  is  oanquertd  /  In  1A54  he  was  despatched  by  CromweU  to  the 
feat  Indies,  with  orders  to  make  himself  master  of  those  seas.  In  this  undertaking  he  was  aided  by  hJs  nephew, 
ohn  Morris,  who  had  been  long  settled  on  the  Island  of  Barbadoes. 

tai  this  service.  Captain  Lewis  Morris  purchased  a  large  estate  in  that  island.  When  the  Proteetor  sent  forees  to 
qjMJilola,  under  Admirals  Perin  and  Yenables,  he  forwarded  a  vacant  regiment  and  a  ooloners  commission  to  him, 
Bstructions  that  the  forces  were  to  land  as  directed  by  Colonel  Morris.  The  feUure  of  the  expedition  is  said  to 
i  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  a  non-compliance  with  his  directions.  In  the  attack  upon  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
I  second  in  command.  On  the  restoration  of  King  Charies  the  Second,  Colonel  Monla  deemed  it  prudent  not  to 
England,  where  his  family  had  played  so  bold  a  part  In  1668  he,  with  others,  purchased  the  Island  of  Bt  Lueia 
tta  Baba,  chief  proprietor  of  the  Carribee  Islands,  and  In  1674  he  emigrated  to  America.— JM(offt*«  iUffory  ^ 
w  OowUt/,  vol.  2,  paff€  289. 
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there.  Snbseqaently,  for  several  yearB,  he  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  that  colony,  lud 
became  its  first  govemor,  on  its  establishment  as  a  separate  province  from  New  York.  He  alio 
occupied  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  New  York.  Shortly  otler  his  retom  from  the  West  Indies, 
he  was  married  to  a  Miss  Graham,*  by  whom  he  had  twelve  children,  four  sons  and  eigbl 
daughters.  His  two  eldest  sons,  Lewis  and  Robert  Hunter,  became  distinguished  in  poUie 
service. 

Lewis,  the  father  of  Gouvemeur  Morris,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  resided  en  the 
flunily  estate  at  Morrisania,  and  at  an  early  age  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legiaktore. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  judge  of  Vice- Admiralty  of  New  York,  having  jnrit- 
diction  also  over  all  maritime  affairs  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  He  had  eight  children,  of 
whom  four  were  sons.  Gouvemeur  was  the  youngest  by  a  second  marriage,  and  was  bom  it 
Morrisania,  on  the  thirty-first  of  January,  1752.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  in  the  &mily  oc 
M.  Tetar,  at  Now  Rochelle,  where  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  langoage^ 
which,  in  after  life,  he  wrote  and  spoke  with  nearly  as  much  fluency  and  correctness  as  his  na- 
tive tongne.t  After  due  preparation  he  entered  King^s,  now  Columbia  College,  where  he  grad- 
uated on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1768.  In  the  exercises  of  the  commencement,  he  pronoonoed 
an  oration  on  Wit  and  Beauty ^  in  which  he  "  acquitted  himself  with  credit,  and  won  the  Ap- 
plause of  his  auditory."  On  leaving  college  he  was  presented  with  a  silver  medal,  by  the  liter- 
ary society  connected  with  the  college.  | 

Having  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  commenced  a  coorw  d 
study  under  the  direction  of  William  Smith,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers,  and 
subsequently  chief  justice  of  the  province  of  New  York.§  Li  May,  1771,  he  received  Ids  8ec(»d 
degree,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  then  prevailing  in  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  delivered  another  oration.  His  subject  at  this  time  was  Late,  In  that 
effort  he  treated  of  the  objects  and  uses  of  love ;  of  love  as  a  religious  sentiment,  of  benevoleiioe 
and  patriotism,  of  parental,  filial,  and  connubial  love,  and  traced  the  consequences  of  that  til- 
pervading  principle  on  the  order  of  nature  and  condition  of  men.  Of  the  love  of  countty,  he 
eloquently  spoke.  '*  There  is  some  secret  principle  within  us,"  he  said,  "  some  innate  tende^ 
ness  for  that  spot  where  we  first  drew  our  breath,  first  saw  the  lights  the  scene  of  our  inftat 
loys,  some  gentle  effusion  of  divinity  congenial  with  the  soul,  which  enforces  it  far  beyond  the 
power  of  reason.  This  is  a  universal  principle  of  patriotism  confined  by  no  bounds.  It  rules  in 
all  countries  and  in  all  nations.  The  sons  of  tyranny  acknowledge  it ;  the  meanest  slave  has 
through  this,  an  affection  for  his  country.  What  then  must  be  his  love,  who  has  tasted  liberty 
at  the  fountain,  who  lives  under  a  constitution  dispensing  the  joys  of  freedom  wherever  it  pre- 
vails, who  possesses  the  sacred  rights  of  a  British  subject ;  rights  torn  from  the  heart  of  tyran- 
ny, nourished  with  the  best  blood  of  his  ancestors,  and  transmitted  to  him  on  the  point  of  their 
swords  1  A  Briton's  love  of  country  is  fixed  on  the  solid  basis  of  freedom.  Liberty !  Nurse 
of  heroes  I  Parent  of  worth!  Best  blessing  of  society  I  Long  continue  to  smile  upon  this 
happy  soil.  Grant  that  my  countrymen  may  feel  the  fulness  of  thy  influence,  that  they  may 
nobly  advance  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  in  the  pursuit  of  true  glory,  rise  virtuously  supe- 
rior to  the  ills  of  fortune,  and  attain  to  that  perfection,  in  attempting  to  acquire  which,  the  Bo- 
mans  failed.    May  they  ever  be  loyal,  may  they  ever  be  free."  | 

In  the  winter  of  1769,  a  project  for  raising  money  by  issuing  bills  of  credit,  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Assembly  of  New  York.  As  this  money  was  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  colony,  it  was 
popular  with  the  people ;  but  some  of  "  the  sensible  men  of  the  province,"  were  opposed  to  the 
scheme,  seeing  no  absolute  relief  in  it,  and  an  increase  of  difficulties  at  the  end.  At  this  time, 
young  Morris  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the  question.  He  wrote  anonymously  against  the 
project,  and  deprecated  "  the  evil  of  a  paper  currency,  as  no  other  than  a  mischievous  pretence 

*  The  Ulstoiy  of  the  Proyince  of  New  York,  from  the  first  diBCovory  to  the  year  1789,  by  WUlbun  Bmith.    EditioB  ITSl 

t  Life  of  QoQvemeur  Morris,  by  Jarcd  Sparks,  toL  1,  page  i. 

X  Holt's  New  York  Journal ;  or  the  General  Advertiser,  of  May  26th,  1768. 

%  See  notice  of  Jndge  Smith,  at  page  88,  ante. 

I  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury,  of  May  27th.  1771.    Life  of  Gonvcrnear  Monia,  toL  1,  page  11 
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that  the  state  of  the  materials,  consisting  of  a  reported  draft  in  detail,  and  sabeeqoent  resolntSoDf 
aconratelj  penned,  and  falling  easily  into  their  proper  places,  was  a  good  preparation  for  the 
symmetrf  and  phraseology  of  the  instmment,  bnt  there  was  sofficient  room  for  the  talents  and 
taste  stamped  by  the  author  on  the  face  of  it."  * 

On  the  eighteenth  of  December,  1788,  Mr.  Morris  embarked  for  France,  and  early  in  Febru- 
ary of  the  next  year,  arrived  at  Paris.  His  duties  at  this  time  were  altogether  of  a  oommwdil 
nature.  Among  the  various  incidents  of  this  portion  of  his  life  are  the  following,  recoided  by 
Tuckerman,  in  his  faithful  and  classic  sketch  of  Mr.  Morris : — **  When  abroad  he  tried  seven] 
very  artistic  substitutes  for  his  lost  member ;  but,  naturally  impatient  of  deception,  even  in  cos- 
tume, he  continued  to  usfe  a  stump  attached  to  the  fractured  leg,  and  managed  to  accommodate 
his  locomotion  to  this  inconvenience  without  in  the  least  impairing  the  dignity  of  his  move- 
ments. Indeed,  it  served  him  an  excellent  purpose  on  one  occasion,  for  the  cry  of  ^Aristocntl' 
being  raised  against  him  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  for  appearing  in  his  carriage,  when  no  ndi 
vehicles  were  allowed  by  the  mob,  ho  was  surrounded  by  a  bloodthirsty  crowd,  who  threatened 
his  life ;  but  he  coolly  thrust  his  wooden  leg  out  of  tRe  window,  and  cried  out,  *An  aristoentl 
Yes;  who  lost  his  limb  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty  I '  The  reaction  was  instantaneous; 
he  was  not  only  allowed  to  proceed,  but  vehemently  cheered  on  his  way."t 

Early  in  1791,  President  Washington  appointed  Mr.  Morris  a  private  agent  to  settle  widi 
the  English  government  the  unaccomplished  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace ;  and  in  the  fii^w- 
Ing  year  he  was  delegated  minister  to  the  Court  of  France.  He  continued  in  this  office  mtfl 
the  fall  of  1794,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Monroe.  The  several  subsequent  years  which 
he  passed  in  Europe,  were  spent  in  travelling,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  his  businesa  reladom 

In  1799,  the  year  after  his  return  to  America,  he  was  chosen  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  May,  1800,  ho  joined  that  body  at  Philadelphia.  Here  he  became  celebrated  m 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  zealous  of  the  federal  party.  His  speeches  on  the  Judiciary  and 
the  Mississippi  question  are  elaborate,  and  evince  the  best  characteristics  of  senatorial  do- 
quence.  |  At  the  close  of  his  term,  in  1808,  he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Morrisania,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

During  the  winter  of  1809,  he  married  Miss  Anne  Gary  Randolph,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
distinguished  by  birth,  accomplishments  in  mind,  and  person ;  with  whom  he  passed  the  **ev«- 
ing  of  liis  day  "  in  continued  satisfaction  and  happiness. 

After  a  short  illness,  he  died  on  the  sixth  of  November,  1816.  From  the  nature  of  his  dLi- 
ease,  he  was  aware  that  his  hours  were  numbered.  On  the  morning  of  his  death  he  inquired 
of  a  near  relative,  what  kind  of  day  it  was.  "A  beautiful  day,"  answered  his  nephew.  "The 
air  is  soft,  the  sky  cloudless,  the  water  like  crystal ;  you  hear  every  ripple,  and  even  the  plash 
of  tlie  steamboat  wheels  on  the  river ;  it  is  a  beautiful  day."  The  dying  man  seemed  to  take  in 
this  description  with  that  zest  for  nature,  which  accxjrded  with  the  poetic  instinct  of  his  charac- 
ter. Like  Webster,  his  mind  reverted  to  Gray's  Eleg}' :  he  looked  at  the  kind  relative  and  rt- 
peated  his  last  words,  "A  beautiful  day ;  yes,  but 

* who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 


This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e*er  resigned, 
I/cft  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  }**% 


*  Life  of  Oouvcrneur  Morris,  by  Jared  Pparks,  voL  1,  page  28i. 

t  Biocn^phical  EsMiys  by  Ilonry  T.  Tucktrman,  page  424 

X  Amon?  the  literary  productions  of  Mr.  Morris,  were  published,  Ob^^rtatkms  on  the  Anarican  Heroiuticm^  in  IHI ; 
Addre^  against  the  Ahttlition  of  the  Bank  of  Xorth  America,  in  1785 ;  Eulogies  on  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Oaorje 
Clinton ;  An  Oration  before  tho  New  York  Historical  Society,  In  1812 ;  another  on  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourhem*  <« 
France,  In  1S14;  and  an  Inaugural  DUconrse,  as  president  of  the  Now  York  Historical  Society,  September  4th,l§li 
His  life,  with  selections  from  his  correspondence,  was  published  by  Jared  Sparks,  LL.D.,  in  three  volumea,  8to«  ISfiL 

S  Comparison  of  Webster  and  Morris,  In  the  speech  of  Doctor  John  W.  Francis,  at  the  seyenty-eecond  aanttertary  of 
the  blrththiy  of  Daniel  Webster,  January  ISth,  18&4. 
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and  a  brother^s  hand  raised  against  the  bosom 
of  a  brother. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  indulged  while  I  consider  the  subject 
in  reference  to  the  two  points  which  have  been 
taken,  the  expediency  and  the  constitutionality 
of  the  repeal. 

In  considering  the  expediency,  I  hope  I  shall 
be  pardoned  for  asking  your  attention  to  some 
parts  of  the  constitution,  which  have  not  yet 
been  dwelt  upon,  and  which  tend  to  elucidate 
this  part  of  our  inquiry.  I  agree  fully  with  the 
gentleman,  that  every  section,  every  sentence, 
and  every  word  of  the  constitution,  ought  to  be 
deliberately  weighed  and  examined ;  nay,  I  am 
content  to  go  along  with  him,  and  give  its  due 
value  and  importance  to  every  stop  and  comma. 
In  the  beginning,  we  find  a  declaration  of  the 
motives  which  induced  the  American  people  to 
bind  themselves  by  this  compact.  And  in  the 
foreground  of  that  declaration,  we  find  these 
objects  specified;  "to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  to  establish  justice,  and  to  insure  domes- 
tic tranquillity."  But  how  are  these  objects  ef- 
fected? The  people  intended  to  establish  jus- 
tice. What  provision  have  they  made  to  fulfil 
that  intention  ?  After  pointing  out  the  courts 
which  should  be  established,  the  second  section 
of  the  third  article  informs  us,  "  the  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity,  arising  imder  this  constitution,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  their  authority;  to  all 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  minis- 
ters and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  States ;  between 
a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ;  between 
citizens  of  different  States ;  between  citizens  of 
the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of 
dillerent  States ;  and  between  a  State,  or  the 
citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or 
subjects. 

"In  all  oases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which 
a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other 
cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and 
fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Congress  shall  make." 

Thus  then  we  find  that  the  judicial  power 
shall  extend  to  a  great  variety  of  cases,  but 
that  the  Sui)reme  Court  shall  have  only  appel- 
late jurisdiction  in  all  admiralty  and  maritime 
causes,  in  all  controversies  between  the  United 
States  and  private  citizens,  between  citizens  of 
ditierent  States,  between  citizens  of  the  same 
State  claiming  lands  under  ditierent  States,  and 
between  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  for- 
eijrn  states,  citizens  or  subjects.  The  honor- 
able gentleman  from  Kentucky,  who  made  the 
motion  on  your  table,  has  told  us  that  the  con- 
stitution, in  its  judiciary  provisions,  contem- 
plated only  those  cases  which  could  not  be 


tried  in  the  State  courts.  Bnt  he  win,  I  hope, 
pardon  me  when  I  contend  that  the  coostitii- 
tion  did  not  merely  contemplate^  bnt  did  bj 
express  words  reserve  to  the  national  tribuiuib 
a  right  to  decide,  and  did  secure  to  the  citiiens 
of  America  a  right  to  demand  their  deciaoii, 
in  many  cases  evidently  cognizable  in  the  State 
courts.  And  what  are  these  cases  ?  Tkfij  tn 
those,  in  respect  to  which  it  is  by  the  consti- 
tution presumed,  that  the  State  courts  would 
not  always  make  a  cool  and  calm  investigatiun, 
a  fair  and  just  decision.  To  form,  therdbre,  a 
more  perfect  union,  and  to  insure  domestio 
tranquillity,  the  constitution  has  said  there 
shall  be  courts  of  the  Union  to  try  causes,  by 
the  wrongful  decision  of  which,  the  Umoo 
might  be  endangered  or  domestic  tranquility 
be  disturbed.  And  what  courts  ?  Look  again 
at  the  cases  designated.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  no  original  jurisdiction.  The  constitatioa 
has  said  that  the  judicial  powers  shall  be  vested 
in  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts.  It  has  de- 
clared that  the  judicial  power,  so  Tested,  shall 
extend  to  the  cases  mentioned,  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  not  have  original  jurisdic- 
tion in  those  cases.  Evidently,  therefore,  it 
has  declared,  that  they  shall  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  tried  by  inferior  courts,  with  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  This,  therefore,  amounts 
to  a  declaration^  that  the  inferior  oonrts  shall 
exist;  since,  without  them,  the  citizen  is  de- 
prived of  those  rights  for  which  he  stipulated, 
or  rather,  those  rights  verbally  granted  would 
be  actually  withheld ;  and  that  sreat  security 
of  our  union,  that  necessary  guard  of  oor  tran- 
quillity, be  completely  parsdyzed,  if  not  destroy- 
ed. In  declaring,  then,  that  these  tribunals 
shall  exist,  it  equally  declares,  that  the  CVm- 
gress  shall  ordain  and  establish  them.  I  say 
they  shall ;  this  is  the  evident  intention,  if  not 
the  express  words,  of  the  constitution.  Tlie 
convention  in  framing,  the  American  i>eople  in 
adopting  that  compact,  did  not,  could  not  pre- 
sume, that  the  Congress  would  omit  to  do  what 
they  were  thus  bound  to  do.  Thoy  could  net 
presume,  that  the  legislature  would  hesitate 
one  moment,  in  establishing  the  organs  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  effect  those  wholesome,  those 
im|>ortant  provisions. 

The  honorable  member  from  Virginia  has 
given  us  a  history  of  the  judicial  system,  anil, 
in  the  course  of  it,  has  told  us,  that  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  knew,  when  they  accepted 
their  offices,  the  duties  they  had  to  perform, 
and  the  salaries  they  were  to  receive.  He 
thence  infers,  that  if  again  called  on  to  do  the 
same  duties,  they  have  no  right  to  complain. 
Agreed — but  that  is  not  the  question  between 
us.  Admitting  that  they  have  made  a  hard 
bargain,  and  that  we  may  hold  them  to  a  siricl 
perfonnance,  is  it  wise  to  exact  their  coin[;Iianc6 
to  the  injury  of  our  constituents  ?  AVe  are  urp?d 
to  go  back  to  the  old  system ;  but  let  u<  nrrt 
examine  the  effects  of  that  system.  Tlie  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  rode  the  circuits,  and  two 
of  them,  with  the  assistance  of  a  district  judge, 
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^  circuit  courts  and  tried  causes.  As  a  su- 
reme  court,  they  have  in  most  cases  only  an 
apellate  jurisdiction.  In  the  first  instance, 
^refore,  they  tried  a  cause,  sitting  as  an  infe- 
nor  court,  and  then,  on  &pPf  al?  tried  it  over 
ifBin,  as  a  supreme  court.    Thus  then  the  ap- 

Swas  from  the  sentence  of  the  judges  to  the 
^8  themselves.  But  say,  that  to  avoid  this 
imor^riety,  you  will  incapacitate  the  two 
Joages  who  sat  on  the  circuit  from  sitting  in 
the  sapreme  court  to  review  their  own  decrees. 
Strike  them  off;  and  si^ppose  either  the  same 
or  a  contrary  decision  to  have  been  made  on 
mother  circuit,  by  two  of  their  brethren,  in  a 
■onlarcase:  for  the  same  reason  you  strike 
them  0%  and  then  you  have  no  court  left.  Is 
this  wise  ?  Is  it  safe  ?  You  place  yourselves 
in  the  situation  where  your  citizens  must  be 
d^ved  of  the  advantage  given  to  them  of  a 
wart  of  appeals,  or  else  run  the  greatest  risk 
2ttt  the  decision  of  the  first  court  will  carry 
rith  it  that  of  the  other. 

The  same  honorable  member  has  given  us  a 
ustory  of  the  law  passed  the  lost  session, 
rhich  he  wishes  now  to  repeal.  That  history 
s  accurate,  at  least  in  one  important  part  of  it. 
believe  that  all  amendments  were  rejected, 
pertinaciously  rejected ;  and  I  acknowledge 
hat  I  joined  heartUy  in  that  rejection.  It  was 
or  the  clearest  reason  on  earth.  We  all 
«rfectly  understood,  that  to  amend  the  bill 
ras  to  destroy  it ;  that  if  ever  it  got  back  to 
he  other  House,  it  would  perish.  Those, 
herefore,  who  approved  of  the  general  pro- 
ifliona  of  that  biU,  were  determined  to  adopt 
I,  We  sought  the  practicable  good,  and  would 
ot)  in  pursuit  of  unattainable  perfection, 
icrifice  that  good  to  the  pride  of  opinion.  We 
x>k  the  bill,  therefore,  with  its  imperfections, 
onvinced,  that  when  it  was  once  passed  into  a 
iw,  it  might  be  easily  amended. 
We  are  now  told,  that  this  procedure  was 
nproper ;  nay,  that  it  was  indecent ;  that  pub- 
o  opinion  had  declared  itself  against  us ;  that 
m^ority,  holding  different  opinions,  was  al- 
Midy  chosen  to  the  other  House ;  and  that  a 
imilar  majority  was  expected  for  that  in  which 
-"e  sit.  Mr.  President,  are  we  then  to  under- 
hand, that  opposition  to  the  migority  in  the 
wo  Houses  of  Congress  is  improper,  is  inde- 
mt  f  If  so,  what  are  we  to  tli ink  of  those  gen- 
emen,  who,  not  only  with  proper  and  decent, 
at  with  laudable  motives,  for  such  is  their 
[aim,  so  long,  so  perseveringly,  so  pertina- 
tonaly  opposed  that  voice  of  the  people,  which 
ad  so  repeatedly,  and  for  so  many  years,  de- 
lared  itself  against  them,  through  the  organ 
f  their  representatives  ?  Was  this  indecent  in 
iem  ?  If  not,  how  could  it  be  improper  for 
8  to  seize  the  only  moment  which  was  left 
Mr  the  then  miyority  to  do  what  they  deemed 
necessary  act  ?  Let  me  again  refer  to  those 
nperions  demands  of  the  constitution,  which 
ailed  on  us  to  establish  inferior  courts.  Let 
ae  remind  gentlemen  of  their  assertion  on  this 
loQT,  that  centuries  might  elapse  before  any 


judicial  system  could  be  established  with  gen- 
eral consent.  And  then  let  me  ask,  being  thus 
impressed  with  the  sense  of  the  duty  and  the 
difficulty  of  performing  that  arduous  tusk,  was 
it  not  wise  to  seize  the  auspicious  moment  ? 

Among  the  many  stigmas  affixed  to  this  law, 
we  have  been  told,  that  the  President,  in  select- 
ing men  to  fill  the  offices  which  it  created, 
made  vacancies  and  filled  them  from  the  floor 
of  this  House ;  and  that  but  for  the  influence 
of  this  circumstance,  a  miyority  in  favor  of  it 
could  not  have  been  found.  Let  us  examine 
this  suggestion.  It  is  grounded  on  a  supposi- 
tion of  corrupt  influence,  derived  from  a  hope 
founded  on  two  remote  and  successive  contin- 
gencies. First,  the  vacancy  might  or  might 
not  exist ;  for  it  depended  as  well  on  the  accept- 
ance of  another  as  on  the  President's  grant; 
and  secondly,  the  President  might  or  might  not 
fill  it  with  a  member  of  this  House.  Yet  on 
this  vague  conjecture,  on  this  unstable  ground, 
it  is  inferred,  that  men  in  high  confidence  vio- 
lated their  duty.  It  is  hard  to  determine  the 
influence  of  self-interest  on  the  heart  of  man. 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  make  the  attempt.  In 
the  present  case,  it  is  possible  that  the  imputa- 
tion may  be  just,  but  I  hope  not,  I  believe  not. 
At  any  rate,  gentlemen  will  agree  with  me,  that 
the  calculation  is  uncertain,  and  the  conjecture 
vague. 

But  let  it  now,  for  argument's  sake,  be  ad- 
mitted, saving  always  the  reputation  of  honor- 
able men,  who  are  not  here  to  defend  them- 
selves— ^let  it,  I  say,  for  argument's  sake,  be 
admitted,  that  the  gentlemen  alluded  to  acted 
under  the  influence  of  improper  motives.  What 
then  ?  Is  a  law  that  has  received  the  varied 
assent  required  by  the  constitution,  and  is 
clothed  with  all  the  needful  formalities,  there- 
by invalidated  ?  Can  you  impair  its  force  by 
impeaching  the  motives  of  any  member  who 
voted  for  it?  Does  it  follow,  that  a  law  is  bad 
because  all  those  who  concurred  in  it  cannot 
give  good  reasons  for  their  votes?  Is  it  not 
before  us?  Must  we  not  judge  of  it  by  its  in- 
trinsic merit?  Is  it  a  fair  argument,  addressed 
to  our  understanding,  to  say,  we  must  repeal  a 
law,  even  a  good  one,  if  the  enacting  of  it  may 
have  been  effected,  in  any  degree,  by  improper 
motives?  Or,  is  the  judgment  of  this  House  so 
feeble,  that  it  may  not  be  trusted  ? 

Gentlemen  tell  us,  however,  that  the  law  is 
materially  defective,  nay,  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional. What  follows?  Gentlemen  bid  us  re- 
peal it.  But  is  this  just  reasoning  ?  If  the  law 
be  only  defective,  why  not  amend  ?  And  if 
unconstitutional,  why  repeal  ?  In  this  case,  no 
repeal  can  be  necessary;  the  law  is  in  itself 
void ;  it  is  a  mere  dead  letter. 

To  show  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  a  particu- 
lar clause  is  pointed  out,  and  an  inference  is 
made,  as  in  the  case  of  goods,  where,  because 
there  is  one  contraband  article  on  board,  the 
whole  cargo  is  forfeited.  Admit,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  the  part  alluded  to  were  unconstitu- 
tional, this  would  in  nowise  affect  the  remain- 
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der.    That  part  would  be  Toid,  or  if  70a  think 
proper,  70a  can  repeal  that  part 

I^t  na,  however,  examine  the  claoae  otjeoted 
to  on  the  groond  of  the  constitation.  It  ia 
said,  that  hj  thia  law  the  distriot  jn^ea,  in 
Tenneesee  and  Kentackj,  are  removed  fhnn 
office  b7  making  them  circuit  Jndgea.  And 
*  afpin,  that  yon  have  bj  law  appomted  two  new 
offlcea^  those  of  drcait  Jndgea,  and  filled  them 
bj  law,  instead  of  pnrsninff  the  modes  of  ap- 
pointment prescribed  by  the  c(mstitnti<ni.  To 
prove  idl  this,  the  gentleman  firom  Virginia  did 
ns  the  favor  to  read  those  parts  of  the  law 
which  he  condemns,  and  if  1  can  trust  to  my 
memory,  it  is  clear,  from  what  he  read,  that  the 
law  does  not  remove  these  district  Judges, 
neither  does  it  appoint  them  to  the  office  of 
circuit  judges.  It  does,  indeed,  put  down  the 
distriot  courts ;  but  is  so  far  firom  destroying  the 
offices  of  district  judge,  that  it  dedares,  the 

Sersona  filling  those  offices  shall  pcdbrm  the 
nty  of  holdmff  the  circuit  courts.  And  so  far 
ia  it  from  i^pomting  drcuit  judges,  that  it  de- 
clares, the  circuit  courts  shall  oe  held  by  the 
distriot  Judges.  But  gentlemen  contend,  that 
to  discontinue  the  dismct  court&was  in  efiect 
to  remove  the  district  Judge.  This,  sir,  is  so 
far  from  being  a  just  inference  from  the  law, 
that  the  direct  contraiy  foUowa  as  a  necessary 
result;  for  it  is  on  the  principle,  that  these 
iudges  continue  in  office  after  tneir  courts  are 
diacontanued,  that  the  new  du^  of  holding 
courts  is  asa^ed  to  them.  But  gentlemen  say, 
this  doctrine  militates  with  the  principles  we 
contend  for.  Surely  not  It  must  be  recollect- 
ed, sir,  that  we  have  repeatedly  admitted  the 
right  of  the  legislature  to  change,  alter,  modify 
and  amend  the  judiciary  system,  so  as  best  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  people.  We  only 
contend,  that  you  shall  not  exceed  or  con- 
travene the  authority  by  which  you  act  But, 
say  gentlemen,  you  forced  this  new  office  on  the 
district  judges,  and  this  is  in  effect  a  new  ap- 
pointment. I  answer,  that  the  question  can 
only  arise  on  the  refusal  of  those  Judges  to  act. 
But  is  it  unconstitutional  to  assign  new  duties 
to  officers  already  existing  ?  I  fear,  that  if  this 
construction  be  adopted,  our  labors  will  speed- 
ily end ;  for  we  shall  be  so  shackled,  that  we 
cannot  move.  What  is  the  practice?  Do  we 
not  every  day  call  upon  particular  officers  to 
perform  duties  not  previously  assigned  to  or 
required  of  them?  And  must  the  executive, 
in  every  such  case,  make  a  new  appointment? 
But  as  a  further  reason  to  restore,  by  repeal- 
ing this  law,  the  old  system,  an  honorable  mem- 
ber from  North  Carolina  has  told  us,  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  should  attend  in  Uie 
States,  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledffe  of 
local  institutions,  and  for  this  purpose  should 
continue  to  ride  the  circuits.  1  believe  there 
is  great  use  in  sending  young  men  to  travel ;  it 
tends  to  enlarge  their  views,  and  gives  them 
more  liberal  ideas  than  they  might  otherwise 
possess.  Nay,  if  they  reside  long  enough  in 
foreign  countries,  they  may  become  acquainted 


with  the  mannera  of  tJie  P«opkL  md  ao^rin 
some  knowledge  of  their  dTOfnatttntioML  Bm 
I  am  not  quite  convinced,  that  lidteg  nfUIr 
firom  one  end  of  thia ooimtrj to  liie  ottM^fa 
the  beat  way  to  atudv  law.  1  oa  fiMHiad  to 
believe,  that  knowledge  may  be 


niently  acquired  in  the  doMt  thida  ia  HiftlUk 
road.  It  is  moreover  to  be  ¥"»— ni^^  llMftm 
first  magistrate  would,  in' aeleofciiig  -ptnom  to 
fill  these  offices,  take  the  beat  chaiMtaaftOB 
the  different  parts  of  the  country,  wlw 
possess  the  needfril  acquiremanta.  Bui 
ting  that  the  Freddent  ahoold  not  did|y 
dse,  in  this  respect,  hia  diaoretloiiaiy  ~ 
and  admitting  thftt  the  ideaa  <^  tba 
are  correct,  hew  wretched  mnat  be  ov 
tion  I  These,  our  Judges^  when  ealM  «i  to 
exercise  their  fimctiona,  would  Imt  b«|kto 
learn  their  trade,  and  that  too  at  a  pcMid  tf 
life  when  the  intellectual  poweni  villi  ao  ^eil 
facili^  cap  acquire  new  ideal.  We  mm^ 
theren>re,  have  a  douUe  aat  of  JndfaiL  Oea 
set  of  i^prentice-iudgea,  to  ride  eirarito  aii 
learn;  the  other  sdt  of  auute-Jiidge%  to  Mi 
courts  and  decide  oontroverdaa. 

We  are  told,  air,  that  the  repeel  aeked  §m  k 
important,  in  that  it  may  eetobilih  a  pnoaiai^ 
for  that  it  ia  not  merely  a  qneetioa  oa  te  pw> 
priety  of  diabandiog  a  oorpa  of  alitiiiii  mk 
and  file;  but  that  proviaioii  wMj  Imriiellai  to 
made,  not  for  sixteen,  bat  ibr  aiztecA  hmdnit 

or  sixteen  thousand  Jndgea^  aad  that  it  Mar  k^ 
come  necessary  to  torn  thfn  iff  thtTightahiii 
Mr.  President  I  will  not  I  oemiot  pnMBa 
that  any  audi  provialim  wu  efer  be  iDMa^  ael 
therefore  I  cannot  conoelTe  aay  audi  naeaaaly; 
I  will  not  suppose,  for  I  cannot  8nnK)aa,  ttot 
any  party  or  &ction  will  ever  do  any  thine  10 
wild,  so  extravagant  But  I  will  ask,  howdoa 
this  strange  supposition  consist  with  the  do^ 
trine  of  gentlemen,  that  public  opinioa  iii 
sufficient  check  on  the  legislature,  and  a  siA- 
cient  safeguard  to  the  peonle  f  Put  the  caaa  to 
its  consequences,  and  wnat  beoomea  of  tki 
check  ?  Will  gentlemen  say,  it  ia  to  be  fosorf 
in  the  force  of  this  wise  precedent!  Ia  tUa  to 
control  succeeding  rulers,  in  their  wild,  thiir 
mad  career?  But  how?  Is  the  creation  d 
judicial  officers  the  only  thing  oommbttcd  to 
their  discretion?  Have  ihej  not,  aeeoidiag  to 
the  doctrine  contended  for,  our  iJl  at  thdr  dii- 
posol,  with  no  other  check  than  fmblio  eptoioa 
which,  according  to  the  aujppoeition,  wm  not 
prevent  them  from  committing  the  aieated 
follies  and  absurdities  f  Take  then  all  the  gee- 
Ueman's  ideas,  and  compare  them  togethtt^  it 
will  result,  that  here  is  an  inestimabla  trtaaon 
put  into  the  hands  of  dmnkarda,  •ntfAmmn  aid 
fools. 

But  away  with  all  these  derogatory  auppod- 
lions.  The  legislature  may  be  tm^ed.  Ov 
government  ia  a  ^stem  of  aaiutary  dieoka :  caa 
legislative  branch  is  a  check  on  the  other.  And 
should  the  violence  of  party  tpitit  bear  both  of 
them  away,  the  Preaiaent,  an  offioer  iiigh  in 
honor,  hi^  in  the  pnblio  oanfldeaee,  oiiaiged 
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irith  weighty  concerns,  responsible  to  his  own 
rapotation,  and  to  the  world,  stands  ready  to 
airest  their  too  impetnoos  course.  This  is  our 
system.  It  makes  no  mad  appeal  to  every  mob 
in  the  country.  It  appeals  to  the  sober  sense 
of  men  selected  from  their  fellow-citizens  for 
'  their  talents,  for  their  virtue ;  of  men  advanced 
in  life,  and  of  matured  Judgment  It  appeals 
to  their  understanding,  to  their  integrity,  to 
their  honor,  to  their  love  of  fame,  to  their  sense 
of  shame.  If  all  these  checks  should  prove  in- 
mfficient,  and  alas  I  such  is  the  condition  of 
haman  nature,  that  I  fear  they  will  not  always 
be  sofBdent,  the  constitution  has  given  us  one 
more :  it  has  given  us  an  independent  judiciary. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  executive  authority 
earries  your  laws  into  execution.  But  let  us 
not  be  the  dupes  of  sound.  The  executive 
magistrate  commands,  indeed,  your  fleets  and 
amies ;  and  duties,  imposts,  excises,  and  other 
taxes  are  collected,  and  all  expenditures  are 
made  by  officers  wnom  he  has  appointed.  So 
&r,  indeed,  he  executes  your  laws.  But  these, 
his  acts,  apply  not  often  to  individual  concerns. 
In  those  cases,  so  important  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  society,  the  execution  of  your  laws 
is  confided  to  your  Judges;  and  therefore 
are  they  rendered  independent.  Before,  then, 
yon  violate  that  independence — ^pause.  There 
are  state  sovereignties,  as  well  as  the  sovereignty 
of  the  general  government.  There  are  cases, 
too  many  cases,  in  which  the  interest  of  one  is 
not  considered  as  the  interest  of  the  other. 
Should  these  conflict,  if  the  Judiciary  be  gone, 
the  question  is  no  longer  of  law,  but  of  force. 
This  is  a  state  of  things  which  no  honest  and 
wise  man  can  view  without  horror. 

Suppose,  in  the  onmipotence  of  your  legisla- 
tive autliority,  you  trench  upon  the  rights  of 
your  fellow-citizens,  by  passing  an  unconstitu- 
tional law:  if  the  judiciary  department  pre- 
serve its  vigor,  it  will  stop  you  short :  instead 
of  a  resort  to  arms,  there  will  be  a  happier  ap- 
peal to  argument.  Suppose  a  case  still  more 
impressive.  The  President  is  at  the  head  of 
your  armies.  Let  one  of  his  generals,  flushed 
with  victory,  and  proud  in  command,  presume 
to  trample  on  the  rights  of  your  most  insigni- 
ficant citizen :  indignant  of  the  wrong,  he  will 
demand  the  protection  of  your  tribunals,  and 
safe  in  the  shadow  of  their  wings,  will  laugh 
bis  oppressor  to  scorn. 

Having  now,  I  believe,  examined  all  the  ar- 
gnments  adduced  to  show  the  expediency  of 
tiiis  motion — and  which,  fairly  sifted,  reduce 
themselves  at  last  to  these  two  thiuffs :  restore 
the  ancient  system,  and  save  the  additional  ex- 
pense— ^before  I  close  what  I  have  to  say  on 
this  ground,  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  say- 
ing one  or  two  words  about  the  expense.  I  hope, 
alM,  that,  notwithstanding  the  epithets  which 
may  be  applied  to  my  arithmetic,  I  shall  be 
paraoned  for  using  that  which  I  learned  at 
school.  It  may  have  deceived  me  when  it 
taught  me  that  two  and  two  make  four :  but 
though  it  should  now  be  branded  with  oppro- 


brious terms,  I  must  still  believe  that  two  and 
two  do  stUl  make  four.  Gentlemen  of  newer 
theories,  and  of  higher  attainments,  while  they 
smile  at  my  inferiority,  must  bear  with  my  in- 
firmities, and  take  me  as  I  am. 

In  all  this  great  system  of  saving,  in  all  this 
ostentatious  economy,  this  rage  of  reform,  how 
happens  it  that  the  eagle  eye  has  not  yet  been 
turned  to  the  mint?  That  no  one  piercing 
glance  has  been  able  to  behold  the  expenditures 
of  that  department  ?  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
overturn  it.  Though  it  be  not  of  great  neces- 
sity, nor  even  of  substantial  importance ;  though 
it  be  but  a  splendid  trapping  of  your  govern- 
ment; yet,  as  it  may,  by  impressing  on  your 
current  coin  the  emblems  of  your  sovereignty, 
have  some  tendency  to  encourage  a  national 
spirit,  and  to  foster  the  national  pride,  I  am 
willing  to  contribute  my  share  for  its  support. 
Yes,  sir,  I  would  foster  the  nationfiJ  pride.  I 
cannot  indeed  approve  of  national  vanity,  nor 
feed  it  with  vile  adulation.  But  I  would  gladly 
cherish  the.  lofty  sentiments  of  national  pride. 
I  would  wish  my  countrymen  to  feel  like  Ro- 
mans, to  be  as  proud  as  Englishmen ;  and,  going 
still  farther,  I  would  wish  them  to  veil  their 
pride  in  the  well-bred  modesty  of  French  polite- 
ness. But  can  this  establishment,  the  mere 
decoration  of  your  political  edifice,  can  it  be 
compared  with  the  massy  columns  on  which 
rest  your  peace  and  safety  ?  Shall  the  striking 
of  a  few  halfpence  be  put  into  a  parallel  with 
the  distribution  of  justice  ?  I  find,  sir,  from  the 
estimates  on  your  table,  that  the  salaries  of  the 
officers  of  tlie  mint  amount  to  ten  thousand,  six 
hundred  dollars,  and  that  the  expenses  are  esti- 
mated at  ten  thousand,  nine  hundred ;  making 
twenty-one  thousand,  five  hundred  dollars. 

I  find  that  the  actual  expenditures  of  the  last 
year,  exclusive  of  salaries,  amounted  to  twenty- 
five  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  dol- 
lars ;  add  the  salaries,  ten  thousand,  six  hundred 
dollars,  we  have  a  total  of  thirty -five  thousand, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars;  a  sum 
which  exceeds  the  salary  of  these  sixteen 
judges. 

I  find  further,  that  during  the  last  year,  they 
have  coined  cents  and  half  cents  to  the  amount 
of  ten  thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventy-three 
dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents.  Thus  their  cop- 
per coinage  falls  a  little  short  of  what  it  costa 
us  for  their  salaries.  We  have,  however,  from 
this  establishment,  about  a  million  of  cents; 
one  to  each  family  in  America;  a  little  em- 
blematical medal,  to  bo  hung  over  their  chinmey 
pieces ;  and  this  is  all  their  compensation  for 
all  that  expense.  Yet  not  a  word  has  been  said 
about  the  mint ;  while  the  judges,  whose  ser- 
vices are  so  much  greater,  and  of  so  much  more 
importance  to  the  community,  are  to  be  struck 
off  at  a  blow,  in  order  to  save  an  expense  which, 
compared  with  the  object,  is  pitiful.  What  con- 
clusion, then,  are  we  to  draw  from  this  predi- 
lection ? 

I  will  not  pretend  to  assign  to  gentlemen  the 
motives  by  which  they  may  be  influenced ;  but 
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if  I  should  permit  myself  to  make  the  inquiry, 
the  style  of  many  observations,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  manner,  the  warmth,  the  irritability, 
which  have  been  exhibited  on  this  occasion, 
would  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  I  had 
the  honor,  sir,  when  I  addressed  you  the  other 
day,  to  observe,  that  I  believed  the  universe 
could  not  aiford  a  spectacle  more  sublime  than 
the  view  of  a  ])owerful  state  kneeling  at  the 
altar  of  justice,  and  sacrificing  there  her  passion 
and  her  pride :  that  I  once  fostered  the  hope 
of  beholding  that  spectacle  of  magnanimity  in 
America.  And  now  what  a  world  of  figures 
has  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  formed  on  his 
misapprehension  of  that  remark.  I  never  ex- 
pressed any  thing  like  exultation  at  the  idea  of 
a  state  ignominiously  dragged  in  triumph  at  the 
heels  of  your  judges.  But  permit  me  to  say, 
the  gentleman^s  exquisite  sensibility  on  that 
subject,  his  alarm  and  apprehension,  all  show 
his  strong  attachment  to  state  authority.  Far 
be  it  from  me,  however,  to  charge  the  gentle- 
man with  improper  motives.  I  know  that  his 
emotions  arise  from  one  of  those  im]>erfections 
in  our  nature,  which  we  cannot  remedy.  They 
are  excited  by  causes  which  have  naturally 
made  him  hostile  to  this  constitution,  though 
his  duty  compels  him  reluctantly  to  support  it 
I  hope,  however,  that  those  gentlemen  who 
entertain  difierent  sentiments,  and  who  are  less 
irritable  on  the  score  of  stAte  dignity,  will  think 
it  essential  to  preserve  a  constitution,  without 
which,  the  independent  existence  of  the  States 
themselves  will  be  but  of  short  duration. 

This,  sir,  leads  me  to  the  second  object  I  had 
proposed.  I  shall  therefore  pray  your  indul- 
gence, while  I  consider  how  far  this  measure 
is  constitutional.  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover the  exj)edioncy,  but  will  now,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  admit  it ;  and  here  I  cannot  but 
exi)rcss  my  deep  ref^ret  for  the  situation  of  an 
honorable  member  from  North  Carolina.  Tied 
fast  as  he  is  by  his  instructions,  arguments 
however  forcible,  can  never  be  effectual.  I 
ought  therefore  to  wish,  for  his  sake,  that  his 
mind  may  not  be  convinced  by  any  thing  I  shall 
say ;  for  Iwird  indeed  would  be  his  condition,  to 
be  bound  by  the  contrariant  obligations  of  an 
order  and  an  oath.  I  cannot,  however,  but  ex- 
press my  profound  respect  for  the  talents  of 
those  who  gave  liim  his  instructions,  and  who, 
sitting  at  a  distance,  without  hearing  the  argu- 
ments, could  better  understand  the  subject  than 
their  senatr>r  on  this  floor,  after  full  discussion. 

The  honorable  member  from  Virginia  has  re- 
peated the  distinction,  before  taken,  between 
the  suj)reme  and  the  inferior  tribunals;  he  has 
in-iisted  on  the  distinction  between  the  words 
ihall  and  may  ;  has  inferred  from  that  distinc- 
tion, that  the  judges  of  the  inferior  court^i  are 
suhjeets  of  legislative  discretion;  and  has  con- 
tended that  the  word  may  includes  all  power 
respecting  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied, 
consequently  to  raise  up  and  to  put  down,  to 
create  and  to  destroy.  I  must  entreat  your  ])a- 
tience,  sir,  while  I  go  more  into  this  subject 


than  I  ever  supposed  would  be  neoeesair.  Bj 
the  article,  so  often  quoted,  it  is  declared  *^tliat 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  9hM  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  La  such  infe- 
rior courts  as  the  Congress  may  from,  time  to 
time  establish.^'  I  beg  leave  to  reeall  yonr  l^ 
tention  to  what  I  have  already  said  of  these  in- 
ferior courts :  that  the  original  jurisdiction  of 
various  subjects  being  given  exdusivdy  to 
them,  it  became  the  bounden  duty  of  Cungreai 
to  establish  such  courts.  I  will  not  repeat  the 
argument  already  used  on  that  subject.  Bnt  I 
will  ask  those  who  urge  the  distinction  between 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  inferior  tribanalfl, 
whether  a  law  was  not  pre>ionsly  necessary 
before  the  Supreme  Court  could  be  oi^ganized  \ 
They  reply  that  the  constitution  says  there  shiD 
be  a  Supreme  Court,  and  therefore  the  Congresi 
are  commanded  to  organize  it,  while  the  rest  ii 
left  to  their  discretion.  This,  sir,  is  not  the 
fact.  The  constitution  says  the  judicial  power 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
inferior  courts.  The  legislatare  cun  therefore 
only  organize  one  Supreme  Court,  bat  they  may 
establish  as  many  inferior  courts  as  they  shiO 
think  proper.  The  designation  made  of  them 
by  the  constitution  is,  such  inferior  courts  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  tnd 
establish.  But  why,  say  gentlemen,  foi  pre- 
cisely one  Supreme  Court,  and  leave  the  rei( 
to  legislative  discretion  ?  The  answer  is  sim- 
ple :  it  results  from  the  nature  of  things,  from 
the  existent  and  probable  state  of  our  coontiy. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  one 
and  only  one  Supreme  Court  would  be  proper 
or  necessary,  to  which  should  lie  appeals  from 
inferior  tribunals.  Not  so  as  to  these.  The 
United  States  were  advancing  in  rapid  progres- 
sion. Their  population  of  three  millions  was 
soon  to  become  hve,  then  ten,  afterwards  twenty 
millions.  This  was  well  known,  as  far  as  the 
future  can  become  an  object  of  human  compre- 
hension. In  this  increase  of  numbers,  with  % 
still  greater  increase  of  wealth,  with  the  exten- 
sion of  our  commerce  and  the  progress  of  tlw 
arts,  it  was  evident,  that  although  a  great  many 
tribunals  would  become  necessary,  it  was  im- 
possible to  determine  either  on  the  precise 
number,  or  the  most  convenient  form.  Tlie 
Convention  did  not  pretend  to  this  prescience; 
but  liad  they  possessed  it,  would  it  have  been 
proper  to  have  established  then  all  the  tribu- 
nals necessary  for  all  future  times  ?  Would  it 
have  been  wise  to  have  planted  conrtiS  among 
the  Chickasaws,  the  Choetaws,  the  Cherokeos, 
the  Tuscaroras,  and  Gmi  knows  how  many 
more,  because  at  some  future  day  the  regions 
over  which  they  roam  might  l)e  cultivated  by 
polished  men?  Was  it  not  proper,  wise,  and 
necessary,  to  leave  in  the  discretion  of  Congrviy 
the  number  and  the  kind  of  courts*  which  they 
might  tind  it  proper  to  establish  for  the  purpose 
designated  by  the  constitution?  This  simple 
statement  of  facts — facts  of  public  notoriety — 
is  alone  a  sufficient  comment  on  and  explicati^ni 
of  the  word  on  which  gentlemen  have  so  much 
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The  convention  in  framing,  the  people 
ing  this  compact,  say  the  judicial  power 
;end  to  many  cases,  the  original  oogni- 
hereof  shall  be  by  the  inferior  courts ; 
neither  necessary,  nor  even  possible, 
determine  their  number  or  their  form : 
ential  power,  therefore,  shall  vest  in 
drior  courts  as  the  Congress  may,  from 
time,  in  the  progression  of  time  and  ac- 
to  the  indication  of  circumstances,  estab- 
t  provide,  or  determine,  but  establish, 
ere  temporary  provision,  but  an  estab- 
'^  Jfj  after  this,  it  had  said  in  general 
liat  judges  should  hold  their  offices 
ipood  behavior,  could  a  doubt  have  ex- 
the  interpretation  of  this  act,  under  all 
ding  circumstances,  that  the  judges  of 
rior  courts  wore  intended,  as  well  as 
f  the  Supreme  Court?  But  did  the 
of  the  constitution  stop  there?  Is 
en  nothing  more?  Did  they  risk  on 
ammatical  niceties  the  fate  of  America? 
r  rest  here  the  most  important  branch 
ovemment?  Little  important,  indeed, 
eign  danger ;  but  infinitely  valuable  to 
estic  peace  and  to  personal  protection 
he  oppression  of  our  rulers.  No ;  lest 
should  be  raised,  they  have  carefully 
)d  the  judges  of  both  courts  in  the  same 
I ;  they  have  said,  *^  the  ludges  both  of 
eme  and  inferior  courts,"  thus  coupling 
separably  together.  You  may  cut  the 
ut  you  can  never  untie  them.  With 
caution  they  devised  this  clause,  to  ar- 
overbearing  temper  which  they  knew 
I  to  legislative  bodies.  They  do  not 
judges  simply,  but  the  judges  of  the 
and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their 
aring  good  behavior.  They  say,  there- 
the  legislature,  you  may  judge  of  the 
)r,  the  utility,  the  necessity  of  organ- 
Bse  courts ;  but  when  established,  you 
le  your  duty.  Anticipating  the  course 
•n  in  future  times,  they  say  to  the  legis- 
ou  shall  not  disgrace  yourselves  by  ex- 
the  indecent  spectacle  of  judges  estab- 
r  one  legislature  removed  by  another ; 
save  you  also  from  yourselves ;  wo  say 
dges  shall  hold  their  offices ;  and  sure- 
»  pretend  that  they  can  hold  their  office 
>  office  is  destroyed,  is  contemptible, 
ramers  of  this  constitution  had  seen 
Mul  much,  and  deeply  reflected.  They 
r  experiotice  the  violence  of  popular 
and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  since 
many  of  the  States,  taught  by  experi- 
ve  foimd  it  necessary  to  change  their 
govermnont  to  avoid  the  effects  of  that 
The  convention  contemplated  the 
you  now  attempt.  They  knew  also 
)usy  and  the  power  of  the  States ;  and 
ibllshed  for  your  and  for  their  protec- 
}  most  important  department.  I  beg 
m  to  hear  and  remember  what  I  say : 
department  alone,  and  it  is  the  inde- 
3  of  this  department,  which  can  save 


you  from  civil  war.  Yes,  sir,  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  gentlemen,  say  with  them,  by  the  act 
to  which  you  are  urged,  **  if  we  cannot  remove 
the  judges,  we  can  destroy  them."  Establish 
thus  the  dependence  of  the  judiciary  depart- 
ment ;  who  will  resort  to  them  for  protection 
against  you?  Who  wiU  confide  in,  who  will 
be  bound  by  their  decrees  ?  Are  we  then  to 
resort  to  the  ultimate  reason  of  kings?  Are 
our  arguments  to  fly  from  the  mouths  of  our 
cannon? 

We  are  told,  that  we  may  violate  our  con- 
stitution, because  simUar  constitutions  have 
been  violated  elsewhere.  Two  States  have 
been  cited  to  that  effect,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
The  honorable  gentieman  from  Virginia  tells 
us,  that,  when  this  happened  in  the  State  he 
belongs  to,  no  complaint  was  made  by  the 
judges.  I  will  not  inquire  into  that  fact,  al- 
though I  have  the  protest  of  the  judges  now 
lying  before  me :  judges  eminent  for  their  tal- 
ents, renowned  for  their  learning,  respectable 
for  their  virtue.  I  will  not  inquire  what  con- 
stitutions have  been  violated.  I  wiU  not  ask 
either  when  or  where  this  dangerous  practice 
began,  or  has  been  followed ;  I  will  admit  the 
fact.  What  does  it  prove  ?  Does  it  prove,  that 
because  they  have  violated,  we  also  may  vio- 
late ?  Does  it  not  prove  directly  the  contrary  ? 
Is  it  not  the  strongest  reason  on  earth  for  pre- 
serving the  independence  of  our  tribunals  ?  If 
it  be  true,  that  they  have,  with  strong  hand, 
seized  their  courts,  and  bent  them  to  their 
will,  ought  we  not  to  give  suitors  a  fair  chance 
for  justice  in  our  courts,  or  must  the  suffering 
citizen  be  deprived  of  all  protection  ? 

The  gentieman  from  Virginia  has  called  our 
attention  to  certain  cases  which  he  considers  as 
forming  necessary  exceptions  to  the  principles 
for  which  we  contend.  Permit  mo  to  say,  that 
necessity  is  a  hard  law,  and  frequentiy  proves 
too  much ;  and  let  the  gentleman  recollect,  that 
arguments,  which  prove  too  much,  prove  noth- 
ing. He  has  instanced  a  case  where  it  may  be 
proper  to  appoint  commissioners,  for  a  limited 
time,  to  settle  some  particular  description  of 
controversies.  Undoubtedly  it  is  always  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  form  a  board  of  conunis- 
sionors  for  particular  purposes.  Ue  asks,  are 
these  inferior  courts,  and  must  they  also  exist 
for  ever?  I  answer,  that  the  nature  of  their 
offices  must  depend  on  the  law  by  which  they 
are  created ;  if  called  to  exercise  the  judicial 
functions  designated  by  the  constitution,  they 
must  have  an  existence  conformable  to  its  in- 
junctions. 

Again,  he  has  instanced  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, claimed  by  and  which  may  be  surren- 
dered to  the  State  of  Georgia ;  and  a  part  of  the 
Union,  which  may  be  conquered  by  a  foreign 
enemy.  And  he  asks  triumphantly,  are  our 
inferior  courts  to  remain  after  our  jurisdiction 
is  gone?  This  case  rests  upon  a  principle  so 
simple,  that  I  am  surprised  the  honorable  mem- 
ber did  not  perceive  the  answer  in  the  very 
moment  when  he  made  the  objection.    Is  it 
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by  our  act  that  a  country  is  taken  from  ns  by  a 
foreign  enemy  ?  Is  it  by  our  consent  that  onr 
jurisdiction  is  lost?  I  had  the  honor,  in  speak- 
ing the  other  day,  expressly,  and  for  the  most 
obvious  reasons,  to  except  tiie  case  of  conquest. 
Ab  well  might  we  contend  for  the  government 
of  a  town  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 

Mr.  Mason  explmned :  he  had  supposed  the 
case  of  territory  conquered,  and  afterwards 
ceded  to  the  conqueror,  or  some  other  terri- 
tory ceded  in  lieu  of  it. 

The  case  is  precisely  the  same :  until  after 
the  peace  the  conquest  is  not  complete.  Every 
body  knows,  that  until  the  cession  by  treaty, 
the  original  owner  has  the  postliminar  right 
to  a  territory  taken  from  him.  Beyond  all 
question,  where  Congress  are  compelled  to  cede 
tiie  territory,  the  judges  can  no  longer  exist, 
unless  the  new  sovereign  confer  the  office. 
Over  such  territory,  the  authority  of  the  con- 
stitution ceases,  and  of  course  the  rights  which 
it  confers. 

It  is  said,  the  judicial  institution  is  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  of  the 
judge ;  and  it  is  complained  of,  that  in  speak- 
ing of  the  office,  we  say  it  is  his  office.  Un- 
doubtedly the  institution  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  But  the  question  remains.  How 
will  it  be  rendered  most  beneficial  ?  I9  it  by 
making  the  judge  independent;  by  making  it 
his  office,  or  is  it  by  placing  him  in  a  state  of 
abject  dependence,  so  tliat  the  office  ^all  be 
his  to-day  and  belong  to  another  to-morrow  ? 
Let  the  gentleman  hear  the  words  of  the  consti- 
tution :  it  speaks  of  their  offices ;  consequently, 
as  applied  to  a  single  judge,  of  his  office,  to  be 
exercised  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  America,  to  which  exercise  his  independence 
is  as  necessary  as  his  office. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has,  on  this 
occasion,  likened  the  judge  to  a  bridge,  and  to 
various  otlier  objects ;  but  I  hope  for  his  par- 
don, if,  while  I  admire  the  lofty  flights  of  his 
eloquence,  I  abstain  from  noticing  observations 
which  I  conceive  to  be  utterly  irrelevant. 

The  same  honorable  member  has  not  only 
given  us  his  history  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
has  told  us  of  the  manner  in  which  they  do 
business,  and  exj)rcssed  his  fears  that,  having 
little  else  to  do,  they  would  do  mischief.  We 
are  not  competent,  sir,  to  examine,  nor  ought 
we  to  prejudge,  their  conduct.  I  am  persuaded 
they  will  do  their  duty,  and  presume  they  will 
have  the  decency  to  believe  that  we  do  our 
duty.  In  so  far  as  they  may  be  busied  with 
the  great  mischief  of  checking  the  legislative 
or  executive  departments  in  any  wanton  inva- 
sion of  our  rights,  I  shall  rejoice  in  that  mis- 
chief. I  hope,  indeed,  they  will  not  be  so  bu- 
sied, because  I  hope  we  shall  give  them  no 
cause.  But  I  also  hope  they  will  keep  an  eagle 
eye  upon  us,  lest  we  should.  It  was  partly  for 
this  purpose  they  were  established,  and  I  trust, 
that  when  properly  called  on,  they  will  dare 


to  act.  I  know  this  doctrine  is  nnnleastnt;  I 
know  it  is  more  popular  to  appeal  to  pabUo 
opinion ;  that  equivocal,  transient  being,  wUdi 
exists  nowhere  and  every  where.  But  if  ever 
the  occasion  caUs  for  it,  I  trust  that  the  Snpieiiw 
Court  will  not  neglect  doing  the  great  muchief 
of  saving  this  constitution,  which  can  be  doae 
much  better  by  their  deliberations,  than  by  re- 
sorting to  what  are  called  revolutionaiy  mesa- 
ures. 

The  honorable  member  from  North  Carolina, 
sore  prest  by  the  delicate  situation  in  which  he 
is  placed,  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  new  arga- 
ment  in  favor  of  the  vote  which  he  is  instmcied 
to  ffive.  As  far  as  I  can  enter  into  his  iden, 
and  trace  their  progress,  he  seems  to  have  ai- 
sumed  the  position  which  was  to  be  proved, 
and  then  searched  through  the  constitotion,  not 
to  discover  whether  the  legislature  have  the 
right  contended  for,  but  whether,  admitting 
them  to  possess  it,  there  may  not  be  somethiu 
which  might  not  comport  wiUi  that  idea.  1 
shall  state  the  honoraole  member^a  argnment 
as  I  understand  it,  and  if  mistaken^  pray  to  be 
corrected.  He  read  to  ns  that  danse  which 
relates  to  impeachment,  and  comi>ariDg  it  with 
that  which  fixes  the  tenure  of  judicud  offioe, 
observed  that  this  dause  most  relate  sdkly  to 
a  removal  by  the  executive  power,  whose  li^ 
to  remove,  though  not,  indeed,  any  whwe  mea- 
tioned  in  the  constitution,  has  been  admitted 
in  a  practice  founded  on  legialative  coostnK- 
tion. 

That,  as  the  tenure  of  the  office  is  duriog 
good  behavior,  and   as  the  danse  respectiog 
impeachment  does    not  specify   inisbehavioi; 
there  is  oidently  a  cause  of  removal,  wbici 
cannot  be  reached  by  impeachment,  and  of 
course  the  executive  not  being  permitted  to 
remove,  the  right  must  necessarily  devolve  on 
the  legislature.   Is  this  the  honorable  member's 
argument  ?    If  it  be,  the  reply  is  very  simple. 
Misbehavior  is  not  a  term  known  in  our  lav; 
the  idea  is  expressed  by  the  word  misdemeanor; 
which  word  is  in  the  clause  quoted  re:»pectiDg 
impeachments.    Taking,  therefore,  the  two  to- 
gether, and  speaking  plain  old  £ngti>h.  tbe 
constitution  says:  ^' The  judges  shall  hold  their 
offices  so  long  as  they  shall  demean  themsdves 
well;  but  if  they  shall  misdemean,  if  they  shall, 
on  impeachment,  be  convicted  of  misdemeanor, 
they  shall  bo  removed.^*    Thus,  sir,  the  honora- 
ble member  will  find  that  the  one  clause  is  just 
as  broad  as  the  other.    He  will  see,  therefore, 
that  the  legislature  can  assume  no  right  fn.iin 
the  deficiency  of  either,  and  will  find  that  this 
clause,  which  he  relied  on,  goes,  if  righilv  un- 
derstood, to  tlie  confirmation  of  our  diK'trinc. 

Is  there  a  member  of  this  House,  who  can 
lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  say,  that  consist- 
ently with  the  plain  words  of  our  constiintion, 
we  have  a  right  to  repeal  this  law  ?  1  believe 
not.  And  if  we  undertake  to  construe  tirw 
constitution  to  our  purposes,  and  say  that  puMii* 
opinion  is  to  be  our  judge,  there  is  an  end  to  nil 
constitutions.    To  what  will  not  this  dangeroos 
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octrine  lead  ?  Should  it  to-day  be  the  popular 
riah  to  destroy  the  first  magistrate,  you  can 
estroy  him :  and  should  he  to-morrow  be  able 
3  conciliate  to  himself  the  will  of  the  people, 
nd  lead  them  to  wish  for  your  destruction,  it 
I  eaffily  effected.  Adopt  this  principle,  and  the 
rhim  of  the  moment  will  not  only  be  the  law, 
fot  the  constitation  of  our  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  mentioned 
» great  nation  brought  to  the  feet  of  one  of  her 
errants.  But  why  is  she  in  that  situation? 
is  it  not  because  popular  opinion  was  called  on 
o  decide  every  thing,  until  those  who  wore 
Myonets  decided  for  all  the  rest?  Our  situa- 
km  is  peculiar.  At  present,  our  national  com- 
Mct  can  prevent  a  State  from  acting  hostilely 
lovards  the  general  interest.  But  let  this  corn- 
met  be  destroyed,  and  each  State  becomes  in- 
lUmtaneously  vested  with  absolute  sovereignty. 
b  there  no  instance  of  a  similar  situation  to 
)e  found  in  history  ?  Look  at  the  States  of 
3reece.  They  were  once  in  a  condition  not 
mlike*to  that  in  which  we  should  then  stand. 
thsj  treated  the  recommendations  of  their 
ynphiotyonio  council,  which  was  more  a  meet- 
ogjof  ambassadors  than  a  legislative  assembly, 
m  we  did  the  resolutions  of  the  old  Congress. 
ire  we  wise  ?  So  were  they.  Are  we  valiant  ? 
Chey  also  were  brave.  Have  we  one  common 
AQgnage,  and  are  we  united  under  one  head  ? 
[h  this  also  there  was  a  strong  resemblance. 
But  by  their  'divisions,  they  became  at  first  vic- 
iiiiis  to  the  ambition  of  Philip,  and  were  at 
liQglh  swallowed  up  in  the  Boman  empire. 
Ire  we  to  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  to  all  tiie  ex- 
UBples  of  history  ?  And  are  the  maxims  of  ex- 
itfience  to  become  false  when  applied  to  our 
iKtef 

Some,  indeed,  flatter  themselves,  that  our 
ieatiny  will  be  like  that  of  Rome.  Such  in- 
leed  it  might  be,  if  we  had  the  same  wise,  but 
rile  aristocracy,  under  whose  guidance  they 
(Meame  the  masters  of  the  world.  But  we  have 
lot  that  strong  aristocratic  arm,  which  can 
idze  a  wretched  citizen,  scourged  almost  to 
leath  by  a  remorseless  creditor,  turn  him  into 
^e  ranks,  and  bid  him,  as  a  soldier,  bear  our 
M^e  in  triumph  round  the  globe !  I  hope  to 
GM  we  shall  never  have  such  an  abominable 
institution.  But  what,  I  ask,  will  be  the  situa- 
tion of  these  States,  organized  as  they  now 
ire,  if^  by  the  dissolution  of  our  nationd  com- 
pact uiey  be  left  to  themselves?    What  is  the 


probable  result?  Wo  shall  either  be  the  vic- 
tims of  foreign  intrigue,  and  split  into  factions, 
fall  under  the  domination  of  a  foreign  power, 
or  else,  after  the  misery  and  torment  of  civil 
war,  become  the  subjects  of  an  usurping  mili- 
tary despot.  What  but  this  compact,  what  but 
this  specific  part  of  it,  can  save  us  from  ruin? 
The  judicial  power,  that  fortress  of  the  consti- 
tution, is  now  to  be  overturned.  Yes,  with 
honest  Ajax,  I  would  not  only  throw  a  shield 
before  it.  I  would  buUd  around  it  a  wall  of 
brass.  But  I  am  too  weak  to  defend  the  ram- 
part against  the  host  of  assailants.  I  must  call 
to  my  assbtance  their  good  sense,  their  patriot- 
ism and  their  virtue.  Do  not,  gentlemen,  suffer 
the  rage  of  passion  to  drive  reason  from  her 
seat.  K  this  law  be  indeed  bad,  let  us  join  to 
remedy  the  defects.  Has  it  been  passed  ih  a 
manner  which  wounded  your  pride,  or  roused 
your  resentment?  Have,  I  coigure  you,  the 
magnanimity  to  pardon  that  offence.  I  entreat, 
I  implore  you,  to  sacrifice  those  angry  passions 
to  the  interests  of  our  country.  Pour  out  this 
pride  of  opinion  on  the  altar  of  patriotism. 
Let  it  be  an  expiatory  libation  for  the  weal  of 
America.  Do  not,  for  God^s  sake,  do  not.suffer 
that  pride  to  plunge  us  all  into  the  abyss  of 
ruin.  Indeed,  indeed,  it  will  be  but  of  little, 
very  little  avail,  whether  one  opinion  or  the 
other  be  right  or  wrong ;  it  will  heal  no  wounds, 
it  will  pay  no  debts,  it  will  rebuild  no  ravaged 
towns.  Do  not  rely  on  that  popular  wilL 
which  has  brought  us  frail  beings  into  political 
existence.  That  opinion  is  but  a  changeable 
thing.  It  will  soon  change.  This  very  measure 
will  change  it.  You  will  be  deceived.  Do  not, 
I  beseech  you,  in  reliance  on  a  foundation  so 
frail,  commit  the  dignity,  the  harmony,  the  ex- 
istence of  our  nation  to  the  wild  wind.  Trust 
not  your  treasure  to  the  waves.  Throw  not 
your  compass  and  your  charts  into  the  ocean. 
Do  not  believe  that  its  billows  will  waft  you 
into  port.  Indeed,  indeed,  you  will  be  deceiv- 
ed. Cast  not  away  this  only  anclior  of  our 
safety.  I  have  seen  its  progress.  I  know  the 
difficulties  through  which  it  was  obtained:  I 
stand  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  of 
the  world ;  and  I  declare  to  you,  that  if  you 
lose  this  charter,  never  I  no,  never  will  you  get 
another  I  We  are  now,  perhaps,  arrived  at  the 
parting  point.  Here,  even  here,  we  stand  on  the 
brink  of  fate.  Pause — ^Pause — ^For  Heaven's 
sake,  Pause ! ! 
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HISTORICAL  DISCOURSE. 


This  diflconrse  was  delivered  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  by  Mr.  Morris,  at  theu- 
anniversary  meeting,  on  the  sixth  of  December, 
1812.* 

Mb.  Peesidest,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  His- 
torical Society  :  It  was  my  purpose,  in  obey- 
ing your  orders,  to  make  a  sketch  of  our  his- 
tory from  the  year  1768  to  the  year  1788,  and 
compare  our  condition  at  the  close  of  two  vic- 
torious wars,  in  both  of  which  this  State  was 
distinguished  among  her  brethren  as  the  prin- 
cipal theatre  and  greatest  sufferer.    This  im- 
portant period  of  twenty  years,  marked  by  one 
of  those  events  on  which  history  delights  to 
dwell,  will,  I  trust,  be  related  with  philosophic 
impartiality  by  some  future  Hume,  to  amuse 
and  instruct  posterity,  when  their  ancestors 
shall  have  mouldered  to  dust.    But  reflection 
told  me  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived.    More- 
over, the  bounds  of  a  discourse  like  this  are  too 
narrow  to  embrace  the  more  prominent  inci- 
dents and  characters.    Another  circumstance 
contributed  to  deter  me :  however  rapid  and 
concise  the  narrative,  egotism  could  not  wholly 
have  been  avoided.     This  circumstance  not 
only  forbade  the  attempt  first  contemplated, 
but  raised  difficulties  which  I  feared  to  en- 
counter, in  selecting  some  anterior  term.    Con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  with  per- 
sons deeply  engaged  in  those  feuds,  by  which, 
.  at  an  early  day,  the  colony  was  agitated,  I 
trembled  lest  duty  and  affection  should  wrong 
the  memory  of  their  foes ;  lest  some  incautious 
word  of  praise  or  blame  should  obscure  the  lus- 
tre of  truth.    I  must,  therefore,  entreat  your 
pardon,  that  shunning  what  may  be  deemed 
the  more  proper  course,  I  venture  to  present 
some  reflections  on  prominent  historical  facts 
and  geographical  circumstances  which  distin- 
guish our  State. 

On  a  cursory  glance  at  the  map  of  North 
America,  our  eye  is  caught  by  that  deep  indent, 
where  Long  Island,  whose  eastern  point  lies 
between  thirty  and  forty  leagues  west  of  the 
south  end  of  Nantucket  shoal,  after  stretching 
thirty  leagues,  on  a  course  but  fifteen  degrees 
to  the  southward  of  west,  is  separated  by  a  deep 
bay  from  the  main  land,  whose  general  direction, 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  Hattoras,  is  but  sev- 
enteen degrees  to  the  westward  of  south.  The 
upper  end  of  that  bay,  divided  from  the  lower 
by  Staton  Island,  is  nearest  to  the  valley 
which  embosoms  the  great  lakes,  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  Mississippi,  of  any  seaport  on  the 
Atlantic;  and  the  hills  which  intervene  are 
neither  so  numerous,  so  lofty,  nor  so  steep,  as 
those  by  which  other  routes  are  obstructed. 


•  Mr.  MorrlB  was,  at  this  time,  the  first  Vice-President  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Bodetj. 


The  city  of  New  York,  at  the  head  of  this  hay, 
from  causes  which  will  probably  endnre  as  kot 
as  the  earth  itself  is  generally  aooearible;  and 
the  navigation  to  it  is  frequently  open  wimi 
that  of  more  souther  situations  is  barred  by 
frost.    The  channel  on  the  west  end  of  Loog 
Island,  though  broad  and  deep,  may  be  so  ob- 
structed as  to  frustrate  hostile  attempts.    The 
other  channel,  whose  mouth  is  two  degrees  to 
the  eastward,  and  therefore  of  easier  and  safer 
access  in  dark  bad  weather,  presents  a  secure 
and  pleasant  passage  till  within  eight  miks  of 
this  city.    There  a  rapid  whirlpool  and  jhv- 
jecting  rocks,  our  Scylla  and  Charybdia,  render 
it  so  narrow  and  difficult,  that,  although  pa^ 
fectly  safe  at  a  proper  time,  and  with  a  eood 
pilot,  it  may  easUy  be  rendered  too  haaroiMi 
for  an  enemy.    By  the  first  of  these  chamMb 
vessels  outward  bound,  within  a  few  homt 
after  casting  off  from  their  moorings,  gain  the 
open  sea.    By  the  second,  those  which  anive 
can,  with  common  prudence,  reach  safe  andMV- 
age  without  a  pilot ;  and  the  distance  from  the 
mouUi  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other  is  sodi 
that  both  cannot  easily  be  blockaded  by  the 
same  squadron.     These  oircmnstances  akiM^ 
point  out  New  York  as  a  commercial  es* 
porium. 

But  there  are  others  which  oontribnte  hargdj 
to  the  same  effect    Beside  many  small  streeoB^ 
the  great  Connectiout  River  pours  itswsten 
into  the  eastern  channel;    and  the  westeii 
shore  of  Manhattan  Island  is  washed  by  the 
Hudson,  navigable  fifty  leagues  by  large  vee- 
sels ;  and  what  is  peculiar  to  this  noble  canel, 
ships  take  with  them  a  favoring  tide  beyond  all 
the  ranges  of  mountain  east  of  that  great  valley 
already  mentioned,  which  stretches  upward  df 
fourteen  hundred  miles  in  a  simthwestem  di- 
rection from  the  island  of  Orleans,  in  the  St 
Lawrence,  to  the  city  of  Orleans,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi.   To  this  valley  an  inland  navigation 
from  the  Hudson,  can  easily  be  extended  north- 
ward to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  westward  to  the 
great  lakes,  whose  depth,  whose  extent,  whose 
pellucid  water,  and  whose  fertile  ^ores,  are 
unparalleled.    It  is  probable,  that  if  our  west- 
ern hemisphere  had  been  known  to  antiquity, 
those  immortal  bards  who  crowned  their  thun- 
dering Jove  on  the  peak  of  Olympus,  would 
have  reared  to  commerce  a  golden  throne  o& 
the  granite  rock  of  Manhattan.    They  mi^t 
have  pictured  her  as  receiving,  in  a  vast  range 
of  magazines,  from  Haerlem  village  round  to 
Haerlem  cove,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  the 
willing  tribute  of  mankind ;  as  fostering  indus- 
try in  the  remotest  regions ;  scattering  on  bar 
ren  shores  that  plenty  which  nature  had  denied; 
dispensing  to  millions  the  multiplied  means  ol 
enjoyment,  and  pouring  the  flood-tide  of  wealth 
on  this,  her  favored  land.     Not,  indeed,  that 
wealth,  which,  the  plunder  of  war  and  the 
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wages  of  Tioe,  exalts  a  rapacious  head  over  a 
iMrUe  crowd ;  bat  that  honest  wealth,  which, 
icoompamed  by  freedom  and  justice,  comforts 
the  needy,  raises  the  abject,  instructs  the  igno- 
not)  snd  f^t^ters  the  arts.  Such  are  the  out- 
IfaMS  of  a  picture  which,  adorned  by  classic  col- 
oijflg^  might,  with  the  Iliad,  have  been  recom- 
■eoled  to  his  royal  pupil  by  that  sage  whose 
mbd,  aeate  and  profound,  was  ec^ually  skilled 
in  moral,  physical,  and  political  science. 

The  first  settlement  of  this  State  coincided 
with  its  natural  advantages.  While  Englishmen 
oune  to  America,  either  flying  from  eoclesiasti- 
id  intolerance,  or  pursuing  the  treasure  its 
ifages  were  supposed  to  possess ;  Dutchmen, 
Dgpired  with  the  spirit  of  trade,  instead  of  sit- 
ing down  on  the  skirts  of  the  new  world, 
loraly  penetrated  to  the  head  navigation  of  the 
[udson.  They  built  there  a  fort,  in  the  year 
114,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  that  august  fam- 
j,  whose  talents  and  labors,  in  the  cabinet  and 
le  field,  secured  the  liberty  of  England,  as  well 
lof  HoUand,  and  estabUshed  the  independence 
rEarope. 

.The  Dutch  exhibited  a  new  and  interesting 
Mdade.  Near  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
laee,  confederated  with  the  other  ten  provinces 
f  the  low  countries,  they  took  up  arms  to  op- 
006  the  establishment  of  the  inquisition.  Af- 
r  a  struggle  of  thirteen  years,  abandoned  by 
Mir  associates,  they  had  to  contend  for  civil 
I  well  as  for  religious  liberty,  not  only  against 
leir  bigoted  and  bloody  foe,  but  against  their 
imier  friends  also;  then  submitted  to  his 
Dwer.  They  had,  for  many  preceding  ages, 
Ben  free.  The  supreme  authority  belonged  to 
le  States,  who  met  on  their  own  adjournment, 
id  without  whose  consent  neither  laws  could 
B  passed,  nor  taxes  raised,  nor  war  declared.'*' 
hese  privileges,  which  every  sovereign  had 
rom  to  defend,  were  respected  by  Charles  V., 
at  formed  no  obstacle  to  the  ambition  of  his 
ofeeling  son.  Thus  the  revolutions,  if  without 
16  viol^ion  of  language  that  term  can  be  so 
^lied,  of  Holland,  of  England,  and  of  Amer- 
•,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Ach  was  a  contest  to  maintain  the  liberty  al- 
MMiy  enjoyed,  and  defend  it  against  usurpation. 
I  Engliuid,  a  powerful  nation,  surrounded  by 
16  sea,  disnuBsed  their  prince,  and  placed  on 
is  throne,  the  husband  of  his  daughter.  This 
ork  was  easy  and  efiectuaL  In  America,  the 
(habitants  of  a  great  continent,  separated  from 
16  invader  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  favored  at 
rst  by  the  wishes  and  at  last  by  the  arms  of 
kher  nations,  were  successful  after  a  short, 
lOfigh  severe  struggle.  But  in  the  case  of 
(bllaiid,  seven  poor  provinces,  whose  surface 
ibout  eif^t  and  a  half  million  of  acres)  does 
oi  exceed  one  of  our  senatorial  districts,! 
'hose  population,  a  century  after  establishing 
leir  independence,  and  when  they  had  reached 

*  CtaotliM  da  AntL  Bepob.  B»t  eap.  & 
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to  the  highest  point  of  prosperity,  was  but  two 
million;  about  double  our  present  number. 
These  poor  provinces  sustained  a  conflict  of 
thirty  years  with  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
Europe.  They  opposed  the  ablest  generals,  at 
the  head  of  the  best  troops  of  that  most  warlike 
age.  An  awful  scene  I  interrupted,  not  closed, 
in  April,  1609,  by  a  truce  of  twelve  years. 
When  that  expired,  another  contest  ensued  of 
seven  and  twenty  years.  At  length,  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1648,  almost  a  century,  eighty- 
two  years,  from  the  time  they  flrst  to^  up 
arms,  their  independence  was  acknowledged  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

It  is  natUA*al  here  to  ask,  by  what  miracle  did 
these  feeble  provinces  resist  that  mighty  em- 
pire ?  The  sufficient,  and  only  sufficient  answer, 
is,  by  the  will  of  Him  who  holds  in  his  hand 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  He  bade  their  gloomy 
climate  produce  a  persevering  people,  whose  in- 
dustry no  toil  comd  abate,  whose  fortitude  no 
danger  could  dismay.  He  gave  them  leaders 
sagacious,  intrepid,  active,  unwearied,  incor- 
ruptible. He,  as  or  old,  from  the  eater  brought 
forth  meat,  and  from  the  strong,  sweetness. 
He  gave  them  food  from  a  tempestuous  ocean, 
and  treasure  from  the  jaws  of  devouring  des- 
potism. But  if^  with  reverence,  we  seek  those 
causes  to  which  reason  may  trace  events,  we 
shall  find  the  miracle  we  admire  to  have  been 
the  work  of  commerce.  From  the  sea  they 
gathered  means  to  defend  the  land  against  hos- 
tile armies  on  one  side,  and  against  the  sea  it- 
self on  the  other :  for  the  singularity  of  their 
situation  exposed  them,  alike  to  be  inundated 
and  to  be  subdued.  The  sea,  which  threatened, 
and  still  threatens  to  overwhelm  them,  gave 
access  to  the  riches  of  both  the  Indias.  They 
pursued,  along  that  perilous  road,  the  persecu- 
tors of  mankind,  and  wrested  from  their  grasp 
the  unrighteous  plunder  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
Thus,  surrounded  by  danger,  impelled  by  want, 
inured  to  toil,  animated  by  exertion,  strength- 
ened by  faith,  stimulated  by  hope,  and  exalted 
by  religion,  a  few  miserable  5shermen,  scattered 
on  a  sterile  coast,  were  converted  into  a  race 
of  heroes.  They  acquired  power  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  wealth  under  the  weight  of 
taxation. 

Such,  gentlemen,  were  our  Dutch  ancestors, 
who,  immediately  after  concluding  the  twelve 
years'  truce,  came  hither  and  brought  with  them 
their  skill,  their  integrity,  their  liberty,  and 
their  courage.  From  a  sense  of  justice,  that 
animating  soul  of  commerce,  without  which  it 
is  a  dead,  and  must  soon  become  a  corrupt  and 
stinking  carcass,  they  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  natives ;  in  whom  they  found  patience, 
fortitude,  and  a  love  of  liberty  like  their  own. 
While  the  seven  United  Provinces,  by  their 
steady  perseverance,  astonished  the  nations  of 
the  east,  our  six  confederate  tribes,  by  their 
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military  prowess,  subdued  those  of  the  west. 
The  first  treaty  formed  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  Maquaas,  or  Mohawks,  has  been  frequently 
renewed;  and  few  treaties  have  been  better 
observed.  The  excellent  discourse*  delivered 
to  you  last  year,  leaves  me  nothing  to  say  of 
those  tribes.  Permit  me,  however,  to  express 
the  astonishment,  in  which  you  will  doubtless 

{>articipate,  that  men,  reputed  to  be  wise  and 
earnea,  should  suppose  the  people  of  this  State, 
bom,  brought  up,  and  situated  as  they  are,  can 
be  restrained  from  conunercial  pursuits. 

Half  a  century  after  Fort  Orange  was  built, 
Charles  II.  of  England,  within  three  years  from 
his  restoration,  granted  this  State  to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York;  and  in  that  year  (1664)  it 
was  conquered  by  the  British  arms.  England, 
which  Elizabeth  (after  reigning  near  five-and- 
forty  years)  had  left  in  the  possession  of  peace, 
wefidth,  and  glory,  passed  two-and-twenty  more 
under  a  conceited  pedant,  powerful  in  words, 
and  poor  in  act.  He  had  neither  the  courage 
to  establish,  nor  the  magnanimity  to  abandon 
prerogatives,  which,  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  his  age  and  country,  became  every  day  more 
and  more  intolerable.  Thus  the  scholastic  im- 
becility of  a  projector  prepared  the  tragic  scene 
in  which  his  son  was  doomed  to  act  and  to 
perish.  A  hideous  scene,  where  the  spectators 
beheld,  with  horror  and  dismay,  justice  vio- 
lated, honor  polluted,  religion  degraded,  and 
freedom  destroyed.  But  great  crimes  were 
palliated,  as  they  were  ]>erpetrated,  by  great 
talents.  The  infamy  of  murder  and  usurpation 
was  ennobled  by  the  sword  of  victory.  And 
the  multitude,  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  suc- 
cess, that  adoration  which  is  due  to  virtue  alone, 
was  blindly  and  basely  offered  at  the  shrine  of 
power.  In  seventeen  years  after  Charles  as- 
cended his  father's  throne,  he  was  engaged  in 
civil  war.  At  the  close  of  another  seventeen 
years  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold.  During  nine 
years  the  British  sceptre  wa^  ir.  the  iron  grasp 
of  Cromwell.  He  made  the  nations  tremble. 
But  in  less  than  three  years  from  his  decease, 
the  son  of  Charles  was  restored.  Fortunately 
for  our  freedom,  this  witty  sensualist,  who,  if 
we  are  to  believe  one  of  his  profligate  compan- 
ions, "  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  and  never  did 
1^  wise  one,"  although  he  had  the  sense  to  per- 
ceive, had  not  the  steadiness  to  pursue,  nor  the 
address  to  secure,  the  advantages  of  his  situa- 
tion, lie  might  have  put  himself  in  possession 
of  absolute  power  over  a  nation  inured  to  war, 
and  naturally  brave.  He  might  have  held  in 
his  hand  the  fate  of  Europe.  He  might  have 
been  the  rival  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  i)er- 
haps  his  superior.  Instead  of  this,  he  basely 
became  his  pensioner,  and  in  that  mean  condi- 
tion waged  war  with  the  United  Netherlands. 
But  a  minority  of  his  Parliament,  too  wise  to 
be  deceived,  too  brave  to  be  intimidated,  too 
honest  to  be  seduced,  obliged  him  to  make 
peace,  by  withholding  the  means  to  make  war. 

•  Bj  the  Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton. 


The  first  of  these  wars  was  terminated  in  three 
years  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  which  gave  New 
York  to  the  British  crown,  the  26th  of  January, 
1667. 

After  a  licentious  reign  of  near  two-and- 
twenty  years,  the  throne  of  inelorioos  Charlei 
was  mounted  by  his  bigoted  brother  James; 
who,  crowned  in  1684,  fled  to  France  in  16^ 
Half  a  centnry  had  elapsed,  firom  the  time  when 
Charles  the  First  made  his  lavish  levy  of  ship 
money,  to  the  accession  of  his  son  James.    In 
the  former  half  of  this  period  liie  English  chir 
acter  was  degraded  by  hypNOcrisy  and  crime,  in 
the  latter  by  impiety  and  vice.   Dnring  the  fint 
five-and-twenty  years,  we  had  no  connectioD 
with,  them.    On  the  contrary,  for  two  yean, 
from  1652  to  1654,  there  was  war  between 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  States  C^neraL   Dur- 
ing the  last  five-and-twenty,  we  were  secnred 
against  the  contagion  of  their  immondity,  \j 
distance,  by  poverty,  and  by  the  simple  man- 
ners and  habits  which  characterized  onr  Dutch 
ancestors.    Six  years  aft^r  New  York  was  ceded 
to  Charles  the  Second,  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Dutch,  but  restored  to  England  the  9th  of  Fe^ 
ruary  of  the  next  year  (1674)  by  the  treaty  of 
Westminster.    In  little  more  than  fifteen  yetn 
from  that  period,  an  insurrection  under  Leider 
took  this  city  for  King  William ;  whose  war 
with  France  (terminated  by  the  treaty  c^  Rn- 
wick,  in  1697)  lasted  eight  years.   After  a  short 
breathing  of  four  years,  however,  it  was  renew- 
ed, in  the  beginning  of  the  last  centoiy,  and 
lasted  thirteen  years  more ;  tiU,  at  length,  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1714^ 
followed  by  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  m  Aogmt 
of  the  same  year,  and  of  Louis  XIV.  on  the  fiM 
of  September  in  the  next  year,  gave  to  our 
country  a  more  durable  repose.     For  though  it 
might  have  been  imagined  that  our  distance 
and  our  insignificance  would  have  secured  us 
a  lowly  bush,  from  tempests  which  tore  the 
tops  of  lofty  trees ;  yet,  bordering  as  we  do  on 
Canada,  so  long  as  France  continued  in  po^>e^• 
sion  of  that  province,  every  war  in  which  she 
was  engaged  with  England,  laid  waste  our  froo* 
tiers,  and,  calling  forth  every  effort  for  their 
defence,  exhausted  our  resources.    From  this 
rapid  sketch,  gentlemen,  it  appears  that,  chil- 
dren of  commerce,  we  were  rocked  in  the  cr«- 
die  of  war,  and  sucked  the  principles  of  liberty 
with  our  mothers'  milk.    Accordingly,  we  find 
that  long  before  that  controversy  which  rent 
the  British  empire  asunder,  in  disputes  with 
royal  governors  attempting  to  stretch  authority 
beyond  its  just  bounds,  there  was  a  steady  ap- 
peal, by  our  fathers,  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  Belgic  and  British  patriots  relied  in  their 
opposition  to  tyranny. 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantx,  in  the 
year  1686,  drove  many  French  protectants  to 
seek  an  asylum  on  our  shores,  and  Governor 
Hunter,  in  the  year  1710,  brought  with  him  i 
number  of  palatines.  Thus  our  ancestry  may 
be  traced  to  four  nations,  the  Dutch,  the  Brit- 
ish, the  French,  and  the  German,    it  would 
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liave  been  strange  had  a  people  so  formed, 
been  tainted  with  national  prejudice.  Far  from 
it  We  are,  if  I  may  he  allowed  to  saj  so,  horn 
eosmopolite ;  and  possess,  withoat  effort,  what 
others  can  with  difficulty  acquire  hy  much 
travel  and  great  expense.    But  as  no  earthly 

rd  is  pure,  so  this  equal  respect  and  regard 
strangers  diminishes  the  preference  to  na- 
tives, on  occasions  where  natives  ought  to  he 
jffeferred ;  and  impairs  the  activity,  'S  not  the 
strength,  while  it  removes  the  blindness  of 
patriotic  sentiment.  In  like  manner,  it  may  be 
nnmbered  among  the  advantages  of  commerce, 
ihat  a  liberality  which  extends  to  foreign  cor- 
«qK>ndenta,  the  gentle  appellation  of  friend, 
loooarages  the  growth  of  general  benevolence. 
t  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  lamented,  that  with 
his  amiable  sentiment  is  connected,  a  fondness 
yr  the  fashions  and  productions  of  foreign 
oimtries  which  is  iiyurious  to  the  simplicity 
f  ancient  manners.  But,  from  the  combined 
peration  of  these  causes,  the  emigrant  from 
Tery  nation  finds  himself  here  at  home.  Na- 
Ives  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Apen- 
Ines,  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  moun- 
ains  of  Wiues,  as  well  as  those  who  inhabit 
be  banks  of  the  Shannon,  the  Thames,  the 
leine,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube,  meeting 
ere,  see  in  each  other  the  faces  of  fellow- 
Guntrymen.  It  results,  from  our  mixed  popu- 
ition,  that  he  who  wishes  to  become  acquaint- 
d  with  the  various  languages  and  manners  of 
lankind,  need  not  ramble  into  distant  regions. 
le,  also,  who  would  trace  up  society  to  its  ori- 
in,  can  here  behold  it  in  the  rudest  condition. 
le  can  safely  shut  the  volumes  of  philosophic 
Teaming,  and  look  into  the  book  of  nature 
rhich  lies  open  before  him.  Ethical  reasoning 
lay  here  be  raised  on  the  foundation  of  fact. 
fit  be  admitted,  as  a  principle  in  the  natural 
listory  of  animals,  that  the  state  in  which  a 
larticular  species  of  them  is  most  powerful  and 
.bnndant,  is  the  best  suited  to  its  nature,  and 
herefore  its  natural  state,  it  may  be  concluded 
hat  the  natural  state  of  man  is  that  in  which 
hey  have  the  most  activity,  strength,  and 
teanty.  If  this  conclusion  be  just,  we  need 
*ii^  open  our  eyes  on  our  savage  brethren  to  be 
onvinced,  by  a  comparison  of  them  with  civil- 
Eed  man,  that  in  so  far  as  regards  our  own 
pecies,  the  state  of  nature  and  of  society  are 
ne  and  the  same.  The  half-naked  Indian,  wlio 
low  sits  shivering  on  the  banks  of  Niagara, 
rhile  he  views  that  stupendous  cataract,  may 
lew  also  the  ships,  the  houses,  the  clothing 
nd  arms  of  his  civilized  fellow-creatures,  and 
lear  the  thunders  of  their  cannon  roar  louder 
ban  the  torrent.  If  he  compares  bis  feeble 
leans  and  wretched  condition  with  their  power 
nd  wealth,  he  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  his 
Teat  inferiority.  And  much  more  will  civil- 
Eed  man,  who,  daring  death  at  the  call  of  duty, 
tot  only  spares  an  unresisting  foe,  but  soothes 
lis  distress,  relieves  his  wants,  and  heals  his 
roands — much  more  will  he  feel  superiority 
»Ter  the  savage  hunter  of  men,  whose  rule  of 


war  is  general  slaughter;  whose  trophies  are 
torn  bleeding  from  the  skulls  of  women  and 
children,  and  who  gluts  his  ferocity  by  the  tor- 
ture of  helpless  prisoners.  The  civilized  man 
will  perceive,  also,  if  history  has  occupied  his 
attention,  by  comparing  the  laws  of  ancient  and 
modem  war,  the  influence,  and,  in  that  influ- 
ence, the  truth  of  our  holy  religion.  K  it  be 
true  that  one  great  end  of  history  is  to  com- 
municate a  knowledge  of  mankind,  and,  by 
making  man  acquainted  with  his  species,  facili- 
tate the  acquisition  of  that  most  important 
science,  the  knowledge  of  himself;  we  may  be 
permitted  to  believe  that  a  faithAil  narrative 
of  deeds  done  by  our  fathers  will  eminently 
merit  a  studious  regard.  The  comparison  which 
will,  obtrusively,  present  itself  between  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  the  various  colonists,  the  emi- 
grants from  Europe,  and  the  troops  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  will  display  a  more  perfect  pic- 
ture of  our  species  than  can  easily  be  delineated 
on  any  other  historical  canvas.  Neither  will 
the  strong  lineaments  of  character  be  wanting. 
Those  arduous  circumstances  which  marked  our 
origin,  and  impeded  our  growth ;  those  ravages 
to  which  we  were  exposed,  not  only  until  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  in  the  war  from  1744 
to  1748,  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle;  in  that  which  began  in  1755  and 
ended  in  1760  by  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and 
in  our  war  with  Great  Britain,  from  April, 
1775,  to  November,  1788 ;  above  all,  the  per- 
severing efforts  to  defend  our  country,  in  that 
long  period  of  near  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years  from  the  first  settlement  by  the  Dutch  in 
1614,  to  the  time  when  this  city  was  evacuated 
by  the  British  in  the  close  of  1788,  during 
which  there  was  little  repose  (except  in  a  space 
of  thirty  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  and  the  war  of  1744)  brought 
forth  men  worthy  of  respectful  imitation,  and 
formed  the  mass  of  our  citizens  to  the  hardi- 
hood of  military  life;  notwithstanding  a  soil 
and  climate  whicli,  teeming  with  abundance, 
tempt  to  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  luxury. 

May  we  not  be  permitted,  also,  to  believe 
that  they  are  by  nature  brave?  Pardon,  gen- 
tlemen, a  digression  which,  though  it  should 
conclude  nothing,  may  furnish  amusement — 
perhaps  reflection.  He  who  visits  the  nations 
which  Tacitus  and  Caesar  have  described,  will 
be  struck  with  a  resemblance  between  those 
who  now  inhabit  particular  districts,  and  those 
who  dwelt  there  so  many  centuries  ago.  Not- 
withstanding the  wars  and  conquests  which 
have  laid  waste,  depopulated,  and  repeopled 
Europe ;  notwithstanding  the  changes  of  gov- 
ernment, and  those  which  have  been  wrought 
by  the  decline  and  by  the  advance  of  society 
and  the  arts;  notwithstanding  the  differences 
of  religion,  and  the  difference  of  manners  re- 
sulting from  all  other  circumstances ;  still  the 
same  distinctive  traits  of  character  appear. 
Similar  bodies  are  animated  by  similar  souls. 
We  find,  also,  extending  our  view  a  little  further 
east,  and  taking  in  a  larger  surface  of  the  globe, 
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unchanged  through  such  a  long  euccession  of 
generations,  must  be  struck  with  the  idea  of 
the  simple  Indian,  who,  pressed  to  sell  the  pos- 
session of  his  tribe,  replied,  "  We  grew  out  of 
this  ground.  In  its  bosom  our  fathers  repose. 
What  I  Shall  we  call  upon  their  bones?  »hall 
we'  bid  them  arise  and  go  with  us  to  a  strange 
land?" 

We,  gentlemen,  grew  out  of  this  same  ground 
with  our  Indian  predecessors.  Have  we  not 
some  traits  to  mark  our  common  origin  ?  This 
question  will  be  answered  with  more  precision, 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  blood  of 
our  progenitors,  operating  with  less  force,  the 
changes  produced,  not  only  in  man,  but  in  other 
animals,  by  that  unknown  cause  which  exhibits 
a  peculiar  race  in  each  particular  country,  shall 
be  more  fuUy  dis[)layed.  Let  us,  however,  col- 
lect the  facts  which  now  present  themselves. 
Among  the  curiosities  of  newly-discovered 
America  was  the  Indian  canoe.  Its  slender  and 
elegant  form,  its  rapid  movement,  its  capacity  to 
bear  burdens  and  resist  the  rage  of  billows  and 
torrents,  excited  no  small  degree  of  admiration 
for  the  skill  by  whicli  it  was  constructed. 
After  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the  ships  of 
America  were  ecjually  admired  in  the  ports  of 
great  naval  powers,  for  their  lightness,  their 
beauty,  the  velocity  with  which  they  sail,  the 
facility  with  which  they  are  managed.  Nauti- 
cal architecture  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  mechanic 
knowledge.  The  higher  order  of  mathernatic 
science  has  been  called  into  act  for  its  advance- 
ment. And  certainly  a  line  of  battle  ship  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  engiikes  tliat  was  ever 
framed.  In  comparison  with  it,  the  ancient  in- 
ventions, for  defence  or  destruction,  dwindle 
almost  to  insignificance.  And  yet  our  untu- 
tored ship  builders  have,  by  the  m^re  force  of 
geniust  excelled  their  European  brethren  in  this 


if  we  believe,  with  F« 
that  reason  and  experienco  i 
which  men  halt  along  in  th 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ask 
known  about  the  Indian  ohc 
in  order  to  draw  the  horosc< 
What  is  the  statesman's  bni 
were  known,  the  simplest  ' 
gined.    For,  as  in  reading 
verse  so  smooth  that  ever^ 
could  easily  make  as  good ; 
eye  along  the  page  of  hi 
reader  figures  to  himself  thf 
prince  of  Orange,  a  Walsin 
And  so,  indeed,  he  might, 
command,   common    prudei 
sense,  could  he  see  into  fatu 
the  thoughts  of  those  with 
But  there  lies  the  difficulty. 

Let  us  see,  then,  whether 
teristic  of  the  aborigines  mi 
view  of  ourselves,  and  the 
country.  It  has  already  be< 
Dutch,  on  their  arrival,  foui 
free.  They  were  subject  ne 
to  nobles.  The  Mohawks 
Romans,  naturalized  those  vi 
It  was  a  federal  nation,  a  f< 
a  people  as  free  as  the  air  th 
dexterous,  eloquent,  subtle, 
more  of  the  Grecian  than  c 
acter.  The  most  strongly  n 
their  moral  features^  was  a 
sonal  independence.  Is  it 
may  be  the  character  of  our  ^ 
May  we  not  hope  that  the  1 
were  bred,  will  be  enjoyed 
them  ?  It  must,  indeed,  be 
an  eSttent  so  vast  as  that  of  1 
less  favorable  to  freedom  th 
domain,  and  gives  reason 
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)d.   Neither  will  those  who  tread  the  soil  in 
ich  the  Mohawks  are  entombed  submit  to  be 

;  shall  not  be  surprised  that  ideas  of  this  sort 
treated  as  yisionarj  speculations.     When 
great  Chatham,  in  January,  1775,  having 
red  an  address  for  recalling  the  British 
jfB  from  Boston,  said,  in  a  speech  which  will 
rdo  honor  both  to  nis  eloquence  and  dis- 
iment,  **  America,  insulted  with  an  armed 
le,  irritated  with  a  hostile  army  before  her 
L  her  concessions,  if  you  could  force  them, 
tld  be  susnicious  and  insecure.    But  it  is 
e  than  eviaent  that  you  cannot  force  them 
roar  unworthy  terms  of  submission.    It  is 
(Msible.    We  ourselves  shall  be  forced  ulti- 
aly  to  retract.    Let  us  retract  while  we 
;  not  when  we  must    I  repeat  it,  my  lords, 
ihall  one  day  be  forced  to  undo  these  vio- 
,  oppressive  acts.    They  must  be  repealed. 
wuL  repeal  them.    I  pledge  myself  for  it, 
you  win  in  the  end  repeal  them.    I  stake 
reputation  on  it.    I  will  consent  to  be  taken 
in  idiot  if  they  are  not  repealed.*'    When 
renerable  statesman  thus  poured  forth  pro- 
io  eloquence,  the  wise  ones  of  that  day, 
dng  in  *^  a  little  brief  authority,''  shrugged 
lieir  shoulders,  and  said,  with  a  sneer  of 
ited  commiseration,  poor  old  peer!  he  has 
Ived  his  understanding.    In  fancy,  to  be 
,  he  is  young  and  wild,  but  reason  is  gone ; 
dotes.    So,  too,  in  the  height  of  Gallic 
zfj  there  was  a  cry  raised  to  hunt  down 
e  who,  reasoning  and  reflecting,  foresaw 
foretold  a  military  despotism  as  the  natural, 
necessary  result  of  such  unexampled  atroci- 
It  became  a  fashion  to  speak  of  those 
»  warned  their  country  against  the  contam- 
ing  touch,  the  infectious  breath  of  licentious 
ation,  as  enemies  of  liberty,  as  mad  with 
bocratic  notions,  as  whimsical  and  fantastic. 
now  the  predictions  of  Chatham  and  of 
ke  are.  veriiied.    And  it  may  now  be  asked, 
ire  are  the  men  who  called  those  eloquent 
«  fools?    They  are  precisely  where  Chat- 
i,  who  knew  mankind,  would  have  predict- 
They  are  in  authority,  and  ei\joy  the  blind 
fidence  of  disciples,  who,  when  their  mas- 
shall  have  blundered  on  ninety  and  nine 
38  more,  will  naost  faithfully  adhere  to  them 
heir  hundredth  blunder, 
letnming  from  this  digression,  I  take  leave  to 
srvethat  our  State  wul  support  a  population 
mr  millions.  Already  it  exceeds  nine  hundred 
asand  white  inhabitants,  although  twenty 
rs  ago  it  was  but  little  more  than  three  hun- 
i  thousand.    When,  therefore,  the  salubrity 
»ur  climate,  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  the  con- 
tent situations  for  manufacturing  establish- 
its,  and  our  advantageous  position  for  trade, 
considered,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
iod  not  distant  when  we  shall  count  four 
lion  inhabitants :  and,  certainly,  our  wealth, 
re  are  blest  by  a  good  government,  must 
p  pace  with  our  population.     New- York, 
neoted  with  her  eastern  brethren  and  New- 


Jersey,  had,  in  1810.  more  than  two  million 
and  a  half  of  white  innabitants  ;  wherefore  we 
may  reasonably  conclude,  that  in  half  a  century 
they  will  contain  eight  millions ;  for  in  1790 
their  number  was  short  of  one  million  and  a 
half,  and  in  1800  was  near  two;  having  in- 
creased about  one  third  in  each  term  of  ten 
years,  but  more  than  three  fourths  in  the  whole 
term  of  twenty  years,  viz.  from  1,476,681  to 
2,597, 684.  Though  not  distinguished  as  a  man- 
ufacturing people,  yet,  judging  by  those  fruits 
which  the  mventive  genius  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens has  produced,  we  may  reasonably  foster, 
even  in  that  respect,  exulting  expectations. 
Numerous  on  land,  we  are  not  strangers  at  sea. 
Our  country  abounds  in  iron,  and  the  use  of  it 
is  not  unknown  to  her  children. 

I^  then,  monarchy  and  aristocracy  establish 
themselves  in  other  portions  of  America ;  if  the 
variously-colored  population  of  States  in  which 
domestic  slavery  prevails,  should  be  condemned 
to  civil  and  political  slavery ;  if  they  should  be 
subjected  to  haughty  caciques,  let  us  hope  that 
here  we  may  be  led  by  the  council  of  our 
sachems.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed, 
that  a  breach  of  the  feaerid  compact  is  intended : 
for,  setting  aside  all  attachment  to  national 
union,  so  essential  to  public  tranquillity,  if  a  sep- 
aration of  the  States  were  contemplated,  ^the 
Delaware  would  not  be  chosen  as  their  boun- 
dary. But  when  the  great  extent  of  our.  coun- 
try ;  when  the  violence  of  rash  men ;  when  tiie 
dangerous  inequality  of  civil  condition ;  when 
the  contempt  which  some  express  for  others, 
alarm  those  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to 
liberty,  it  is  natural  to  look  about  and  inquire, 
if  there  be  no  asylum  to  which  freedom  may 
fly  when  driven  from  her  present  abode.  In 
such  moments  of  anxious  solicitude,  it  is  no 
small  consolation  to  believe,  that  here,  what- 
ever may  be  her  fate  elsewhere — ^here,  gentle- 
men, her  temple  will  stand  on  a  foundation  im- 
movable. Here  we  have,  at  this  moment,  more 
free  citizens  than  the  whole  union  could  boast 
of  in  1775.  And  here,  I  fondly  hope — here,  I 
firmly  believe,  the  spirit  of  1775  still  glows  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  brave. 

It  is  among  the  circumstances  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  in  this  general  view  of 
our  history,  that  the  practice  of  law  has  been 
strictly  modelled  on  that  which  provi^ils  in 
what  we  formerly  called  our  mother  country ; 
that  land  of  good  nature  and  good  sense  from 
which  we  learned  the  most  useful  lessons  of 
our  lives :  our  liberty,  our  laws,  and  o»r  religion. 
Wits  may  scoflT  at  the  pedantry  of  special  plead- 
ing^ the  barbarous  phraseology  of  lawyers,  and 
stern  severity  of  judges,  who,  trampling  on  the 
flowers  of  eloquence,  check  babbling,  and  con- 
fine the  bar  within  the  bounds  of  strict  logic ; 
but  those  who  think,  will  perceive,  that  inas- 
much as  things  are  expressed  by  words,  precise 
expressions  can  only  be  eifected  by  words  of  es- 
tablished signification;  and  since  the  rule  of  ' 
conduct  cannot  be  applied  until  the  fact  be  es- 
tablished, it  is  a  prerequisite  that  such  precise 
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lid  from  thii  hxppj  condition  Britea  that  habit  1 
tl  Drier  which  Moores  the  pnblia  peace.  Bat 
irhNi  mj  tnan,  or  aModation  of  men,  can  ez- 
«dH  discratioiuiT  power  orer  otheri,  there  is 
M  (od  of  that  liber^  whioh  oar  faUiera  en- 
Jtf«d,aiid  fbr  which  their  sons  bled.  When- 
•nr  meh  an  aoMdatioii,  aMnming  to  be  the 
mile,  nndertake  to  gorem  aooording  to  their  . 
rill  and  {deamre,  die  repnblio  which  aabmita ; 
m,  the  repnbUc  whidi  does  not  immediatelj 
abdiie  and  deatrof  tttem,  is  in  the  steep  down- 
UU  road  to  deapotiBm.  I  oannot  here^  gentle- 
■»,  help  oongratnla^iK  joa  oo  the  high  Btand- 
lig  of  oar  cit7  daring  lue  events,  aiid  adding 
■r  feeble  approbatioa  to  the  foil  applaaae  so 
jilij  bestowed  on  ita  magiBtrates.  To  sa; 
am  might  look  lika  adnution.  To  say  less 
Knld  be  a  want  of  gratitode. 

Among  Che  singiilaridea  of  onr  historj,  is  the 
dmr  pn^ress  of  popnlaUon,  previous  to  the 

K1783,  oomwed  with  that  of  other  States. 
sMwn,  in  Virginia,  was  fonnded  in  160T, 
Quebec  in  1608,  New  York  in  leiG,  New  Fly- 
moalh  in  1820.  Tbos,  in  the  short  apace  of 
(bnrleen  jeara,  theee  different  plantations  of 
nioUnd  were  made.  The  settlement  of  Penn- 
O'lnnia  was  nndertaken  foil  sixtj  years  later : 
ud  yet  at  the  commencemeDt  uf  the  war  for 
defence  of  oar  rights,  one  hnndred  and  fiftj- 
tjt  yean  after  the  first  aettlement  of  New 
Plyamnth,  and  only  ninety-four  years  after  the 
Int  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  the  popula- 
tion, acoording  to  the  congressional  estimate, 

tht  £Mi<n  ButM,  tielDtlTa  of  Tcnnont,  muIt  u  TO 

lyt  of  New  York,  Tenwmt  ud  Ksv  Jiiwr,  SS 

Ikt  arr^nnajflmiUuid  Dilmra,       ...  til 

iDd  tb*t  of  Hv7luid  ud  YlrgliiU,         ...  U 

Togitbn,   MO 

Iforeaver,  according  to  that  eatimate,  the  pro- 
Kirtion  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
ind  New  York,  was, 

Vlminii, M 

Pauwrlnals, SS 

K««  Yofc,  iwlndlBf  VwswDt,  n 

lat  "Virginia  had  been  planted  168  years,  New 
'ork  ISO.  and  Pennsylvania  onlj  94,  whioh 
ivea  a  proportion  to 

T[r(liila,ar M 

PeaiUTlTuilt, SS 

And  N<w  Toifc, tt 

o  tbat  the  popnlation  of  Virginia  had  odvoac- 
i,  compared  with  the  t«nn  of  settlement,  6, 
od  Pennsjlvania  11,  while  New  York  was  de- 
oi«ntlS.  The  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  warm- 
A  irith  that  attachment  to  their  connCry  so 
onorable  to  man,  attributed  their  saperior 
rooperity  to  natural  and  moral  advantages 
rlilch  they  believed  themselves  to  possess. 
Ttiaj  supposed  their  climate  more  mild  than 
gore,  more  aalnbrious  than  that  of  Viiginia, 
flieir  ami  more  fertile  than  either,  and  they  con- 
toasted  the  rimplicity  of  manners  among  those 


called  Quakers  and  their  eqnality  of  civil  con- 
dition, with  what  they  anpposed  to  be  the  lux- 
nry  and  aristocracy  of  men  to  whom  manors 
had  been  granted,  and  who  were  the  maatera 
of  slaves.  The  citiiens  of  New  York,  however, 
believed  that  the  comparative  prosperity  of 
pennaylvania  might  more  natnraily  be  attribu- 
ted to  circumstancea  more  evident,  and  of  less 
doubtful  operation.  Withont  acknowledginij 
either  a  moral  or  civil  superiority,  they  believed 
that  nature  had  given  them  as  good  a  climate, 
a  better  soil,  and  a  more  favorable  aituation; 
but  their  country  had  been  from  the  beginning, 
a  theatre  of  war,  and  stood  in  the  fore  m>nt  of 
tjte  battie.  New  York  was,  like  Joseph,  a  vic- 
tim of  parental  kindness.  Not,  indeed,  that 
her  brethren,  like  hia,  were  disposed  to  sell  or 
kill  the  favorite  cl]ild;  but  tbat  Uieir  enemy 
endeavored  to  subdue  her,  as  the  meana  more 
etfectually  to  annoy  them.  The  only  accurate 
solution  of  auch  queationa  is  made  bj  time. 
For  as  eiperience  ia  the  gronnd-work,  so  is 
time  the  test  of  political  reasoning.  At  the 
end  of  seven  years  from  the  period  when  the 
eatimate  mentioned  waa  made,  by  the  firat 
Oongresa,  another  severe  hurricane  of  war  had 
blown  over  our  State,  and  Md  it  in  mins.  Our 
frontier  settlements  had  been  broken  ap,  and 
a  part  of  our  capital  reduced  to  ashea.  Our 
citizens  were  biuiiahed  or  beggared,  and  our 
commerce  annihilated.  What«veT  doubts,  there- 
fore, may  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  proportions  taken  in  1776,  there  was 
no  doubt  left  in  1768,  but  that  we  were  below 
the  ratio  assumed  when  the  war  begun.  In 
less  than  eight-and-twenty  years,  from  that 
time,  the  census  was  taken  on  which  the  re- 
presentation in  Congress  is  apportioned.  And 
according  to  the  ratio  thereby  established, 

Tha  Eutnn  stain,  Hclntlieaf  VennonLua  tt  N 

New  Tork,  Vsnoonl.  ud  Now  Jcnev,  SO 

PtnujilvuUukdDdiwini, ts 

IbrrUDd  ud  Vlrgtnli, 4S 


Or  allowing  for  the  black  population,  which  is 
not  fUly  represented,  the  number  would  be. 

Id  tb«  Euuni  SUtc*,  (icIoalTe  of  Ycnnont,  w    .  M 

Now  York,  TarmonC,  ud  Nbw  Joreoj,  ...  08 

Punaflnnki  ud  Oaliwirc, 8« 

And  HuTlud  ud  TlrfliiU,     .       .       .       -       .  U 

ToUl,MI) 

If  this  bo  compared  with  the  first  proportion, 
viz.,  that  made  by  estimate  in  1775,  we  shall 
find  that  the  Eastern  States  have  decreased  19, 
Vii^ia  and  Maryland  9,  while  this  State,  with 
Vermont  and  New  Jersey,  have  increased  26, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  9.  Or  taking  the 
relation  between  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York,  which  was, 
Tli^nti.  tben,  .       44    Now,  .       .       .       U 

FjBiuTtitBli,  thtn,  t»    Now,  ...       IB 

Now  Talk,  wkhTonnont,    IS    WIUuMt  VormDnt,    » 

It  "» 

It  appears  that  Virginia  has  decreased  3,  and 
Pennsylvania!,  making  the  18  which  New  York 
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my  sabdaed,  or  whether  ahe  shall  weep  for  de- 
ftitB  gustBined,  dominion  lost,  and  rights  snr- 
nadered.  moat  depend,  under  God,  on  the  man- 
lerin  midi  this  war  shall  he  conducted,  and 
the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  negotiations  by 
wladi  it  shall  he  conduded.  But,  whatever 
BMij  be  the  feelings  of  our  sister  States,  whether 
Aflj,  as  events  may  indicate,  shall  dothe  them- 
nlyeB  in  scarlet^  or  in  saokdoth,  our  house 
vS,  in  all  probability,  be  a  house  of  mourn- 


\ 


_  ii  hj  the  light  of  history  and  geography 
tint  we  aisoem  Uie  interests  of  a  oountiy,  and 
the  means  hf  which  they  can  best  be  pursued, 
lad  eeeored.  Am  I  nustaken  in  concluding, 
from  the  fore|;oing  details,  which  may,  I  fear, 
hife  bem  tedious  to  you,  that  we  should  en- 
mrage  husbandry,  commerce,  and  useful  arts, 
utile  great  columns  which  are  to  support  the 
ftbrio  of  our  wealth  and  power?  That  we 
ihoold  promote  order,  industry,  science,  and 
nBgion,  not  only  as  the  guardians  of  social 


happiness,  but  as  the  outworks  to  the  dtadel 
of  our  liberty  ?  And,  finally,  that  we  should, 
as  the  best  means  of  effecting  those  objects,  so 
arrange  our  concerns,  as  that  the  management 
of  public  af&irs  be  entrusted  to  men  of  wisdom, 
firmness,  and  integrity  ?  I  will  Tenture  to  add 
the  idea  that,  in  any  political  change  which 
circumstances  may  induce,  we  should  respect 
the  example  of  our  predecessors,  the  Six  Na- 
tions, and  not  be  persuaded  to  ask  for  a  king, 
that  he  may  go  out  before  us,  like  the  other 
nations,  nor  submit  to  the  sway  of  hereditary 
nobles.  It  would  be  a  fatal  delusion,  if,  for  the 
military  vigor  of  one  institution,  or  the  politi- 
cal cunning  of  the  other,  we  should  surrender 
that  freedom  which  ennobles  man.  Nor  would 
it  be  less  fatal,  that,  with  a  view  to  simplicity 
and  unity,  we  should  permit  the  x)onsolidation 
of  too  great  a  mass :  for  history  teaches  that 
republican  spirit  is  liable  to  ferment,  when  in  a 
large  vessel,  and  be  changed  to.  the  corroding 
add  of  despotism. 


•  •• 
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The  following  speech  on  the  resolutions  of 
Hr.  Boss,*  rdative  to  the  .free  navigation  of  the 
Jfiariasippi  river,  was  delivered,  by  Mr.  Morris, 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  February,  1808. 

Mb.  Pbxsidbnt:  I  rise  with  reluctance  on 
the  present  occasion.  Tbe  lateness  of  the  hour 
forbids  me  to  hope  for  your  patient  attention. 
The  subject  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  relates 
to  other  countries,  and  still  greater  to  our  own : 
fet  we  must  decide  on  grounds  uncertain,  be- 

•  The  traatj  of  ITSS,  between  the  United  SUtet  and  Spain, 
Mured  to  tbe  dtizena  of  the  former  the  tree  narigation  <^ 
lie  liTer  MhMlMlppI,  and  a  privilege  of  deposit  in  the  Uland 
if  Hew  Orleana,  for  thrve  jears ;  the  privilege  to  be  con- 
ianed  after  the  expiration  ot  the  three  years,  provided, 
fauiag  that  time,  it  waa  fonnd  not  to  be  prejadlclal  to  the 
■tereals  of  Spain.  And  it  waa  also  stipulated,  that  if  it 
bonld  not  be  ooniinned  there,  an  equivalent  establishment 
Aonld  be  assigned  at  s<nne  other  pUuse  upon  the  bank  of  the 
IfiatfaslppL 

Daring  tbe  month  of  October,  180S,  tbe  Intendant  of  New 
)rleaaa  issned  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  citizens  of 
he  United  Btatea  from  depoaiting  their  merchandise  at  New 
Meaau^  without  aasigning  any  other  equivalent  establish- 
neat,  according  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty. 

PendlBC  those  afBslrs,  Mr.  Boas  submitted  to  the  Senate 
;he  mbr^oined  reaolutiona:  J^eaofoecf,  That  the  United  States 
if  Amarloa  have  an  indlq>n  table  right  to  the  tree  navigation 
if  tbe  river  MlariaaippI,  and  to  a  convenient  deposit  for  their 
jwednee  and  merdiandlse  in  the  island  of  New  Orleans: 

That  the  late  infraction  of  suoh  their  nnqnestionable  right 
Is  an  aggreaioii,  hoatile  to  thoir  honor  and  interest: 

TImt  It  doca  not  consist  with  the  dlgnitj  or  safety  of  this 


cause  they  depend  on  circumstances  not  yet 
arrived.  And  when  we  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  futurity,  after  exerting  the  utmost  powers 
of  reason,  aided  by  all  the  lights  which  expe- 
rience could  acquire,  our  clearest  conceptions 
are  involved  in  doubt.  A  thousand  thingSs  may 
happen,  which  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture, 
and  which  will  influence  the  course  of  events. 
The  wise  Governor  of  all  things  hath  hidden 
the  future  from  the  ken  of  our  fQ^ble  under- 
standing. In  committing  ourselves,  therefore, 
to  the  examination  of  what  may  hereafter  ar- 
rive, we  hazard  reputation  on  contingencies  we 


union  to  hold  a  right  so  important  by  a  tenure  so  uncertain : 

That  It  materially  concerns  snch  of  the  American  dtizena 
as  dwell  on  the  western  waters,  and  is  essential  to  the  union, 
strength  and  prosperity  of  these  States,  that  they  obtain 
complete  security  for  the  fiill  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
such  their  absolute  right: 

That  the  President  be  anthorlxed  to  take  immediate  poe- 
aesslon  of  some  place  or  pUu^s,  in  the  said  island,  or  tbe  ad- 
jacent territories,  fit  and  convenient  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said, and  to  adopt  snch  measures  for  obtaiulng  that  complete 
security,  as  to  him,  in  his  wisdom,  shall  seem  meet : 

That  he  be  authorized  to  call  Into  actual  service  any  num- 
ber of  the  mllltla  of  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi  territory, 
which  he  may  think  proper,  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand, 
and  to  employ  them,  together  with  the  naval  and  military 
force  of  the  Union,  for  effecting  the  object  above  mentioned : 

That  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars  be  appropriated  to 
the  carrying  into  effect  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  that 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  that  sum  be  paid  or  applied  on 
warrants,  drawn  in  pursuance  of  such  directions  aa  the  ^ 
Pmldont  may  from  time  to  time  think  proper  to  give  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treunrj^-^Annalt  t^Congrtm^  1808. 
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tibe  proudest  prince  on  earth  to  blot  or  soil  it. 
MDlions  would  not  purchase  his  honor,  and  will 
lie  M  less  for  the  honor  of  his  country  ?    No, 
U  will  defend  it  with  his  best  blood.    He  will 
M  with  me,  that  our  national  honor  is  the 
best  security  for  our  peace  and  our  prosperity : 
that  it  involvea  at  once  our  wealtn  and  our 
power.    And  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  must 
OQDtradict  a  sentiment  which  fell  from  my  hon- 
orable coUeague,  Mr.  Clinton.    He  tells  us,  that 
the  principle  of*  this  country  is  peace  and  com- 
merce.   Sirj  the  avowal  of  such  principle  will 
feaye  us  neither  commerce  nor  peace.    It  in- 
Titea  others  to  prey  on  that  commerce,  which 
we  will  not  protect,  and  share  the  wealth  we 
iire  not  defend.    But  let  it  be  known,  that  you 
tend  ready  to  sacrifice  the  last  man,  and  the 
■at  ahUling  in  defence  of  your  national  honor, 
ad  those,  who  would  have  assailed,  will  be- 
rare  of  you. 

Before  I  go  into  a  minute  consideration  of 
his  subject,  I  will  notice  what  the  gentlemen, 
apposed  to  me,  have  s^d  on  the  law  of  nations. 
Int  I  must  ol^rre,  that,  in  a  conjuncture  like 
he  present,  there  is  more  sound  sense,  and 
Dore  sound  policy  in  the  firm  and  manly  senti- 
oelita,  which  warm  the  hearts  of  my  friends 
rom  Delaware,  than  in  all  the  volumes  upon 
U  ttie  shelves  of  the  civilians.  Let  us,  how- 
ler, attend  to  the  results  of  those  logical  de- 
tnetions  which  have  been  made  by  writers  on 
he  law  of  nations.  The  honorable  member 
irom  Kentucky,  Mr.  Breckenridge,  has  told  us, 
hat  sovereigns  ought  to  show  a  sincere  desire 
«f  peace,  and  should  not  hastily  take  offence ; 
tecause  it  may  be,  that  the  offensive  act  was 
he  result  of  mistake.  My  honorable  colleague 
ma  told  us,  that  among  the  justifiable  causes 
i  war,  are  the  deliberate  invasions  of  right, 
nd  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  balance 
fi  power.  He  has  told  us  further,  that  at- 
empts  should  always  bo  made  to  obtain  redress 
*j  treaty,  unless  it  be  evident,  that  redress  can- 
lot  be  so  obtained.  The  honorable  member 
hom  Georgia,  near  me,  informs  us,  that  the 
hing  we  would. obtain  by  war  should  be  im- 
Knrtant,  and  the  success  probable,  and  that  war 
hoold  be  avoided  until  it  be  inevitable.  The 
lonorable  member  from  Maryland,  Mr.  Wright, 
las  explained  to  us  the  case  cited  by  the  gentle- 
oan  frx>m  Kentucky,  as  being  that  of  a  wrong, 
kme  by  a  private  citizen.  Under  the  weight 
f  all  this  authority,  and  concurring  with  gen- 
lemen  in  these  their  positions,  I  shful  take  leave 
0  examine  the  great  question  we  are  called  on 
0  decide.  I  shall  moreover  fully  and  entirely 
gree  with  the  honorable  member  near  me  in 
nother  point  He  has,  with  the  usual  rapidity 
f  his  mmd,  seized  the  whole  object.  He  tells 
18,  and  he  tells  us  truly,  that  the  island  of  Or- 
eans  and  the  two  Floridas  are  essential  to  this 
oontry.  They  are  joined,  says  he,  by  God,  and 
ooner  or  later  we  must  and  wHl  have  them. 
n  this  dear  and  energetic  statement  I  ftdly 
igree;  and  the  greater  part  of  what  I  have  to 
ay,  will  be  but  a  conmientary  on  the  doctrines 


the^  have  advanced,  an  elucidation  of  their 
positions,  and  the  confirmation  of  that  strong 
conclusion. 

In  order  to  bring  this  extensive  subject  with- 
in such  bounds,  as  may  enable  us  to  take  a  dis- 
tant view  of  its  several  parts,  I  shall  consider^ 
first,  the  existing  state  of  things :  secondly,  the 
consequence  to  the  United  States  of  the  pos- 
session of  that  country  by  France :  thirdly,  the 
consequence  to  other  nations :  fourthlv,  the  im- 
portance of  it  to  France  herself:  fifthly,  its  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  if  possessed  by 
them;  and  having  thus  examined  the  thing 
itself  in  its  various  relations,  the  way  wUl  be 
open  to  consider,  sixthly,  the  effect  of  negotia- 
tion ;  and  then,  seventhly,  the  consequences  to 
be  expected  from  taking  immediate  possession. 

Before  I  consider  the  existing  state  of  things, 
let  me  notice  what  gentlemen  have  said  in  re- 
lation to  it.  The  honorable  member  from  Ken- 
tucky has  told  us,  that  indeed  there  is  a  right 
arrested,  but  whether  by  authority  or  not,  is 
equivocal.  He  says  the  representative  of  Spain 
verily  believes  it  to  be  an  unauthorized  act  My 
honorable  colleague  informs  us,  there  has  been 
a  clashing  between  the  governor  and  the  inten- 
dant  He  says,,  we  ore  told  by  the  Spanish 
minister  it  was  unauthorized.  Notwithstanding 
these  assurances,  however,  my  honorable  col- 
league has,  it  seems,  some  doubts ;  but,  never- 
theless, he  presumes  innocence;  for  my  colleague 
is  charitable.  The  honorable  member  from 
Maryland  goes  further ;  he  tells  us  the  minister 
of  Spain  says,  the  intendant  had  no  such  au- 
thority ;  and  the  minister  of  France  too,  says 
there  is  no  such  authority.  Sir,  I  have  all 
possible  respect  for  those  gentlemen,  and  every 
proper  confidence  in  what  they  may  think 
proper  to  communicate.  I  believe  the  Spanish 
minister  has  the  best  imaginable  disposition  to 
preserve  peace ;  being  indeed  the  express  pur- 
pose for  whibh  he  .was  sent  among  us.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  an  object  near  to  his  heart,  and 
which  has  a  strong  hold  upon  his  affections.  I 
respect  the  warmth  and  benevolence  of  his  feel- 
ings, bat  he  must  pardon  me  that  I  am  deficient 
in  courtly  compliment ;  I  am  a  republican,  and 
cannot  commit  the  interests  of  my  country  to 
thegoodness  of  his  heart. 

What  is  the  state  of  things ?  There  has  been 
a  cession  of  the  island  of  New  Orleans  and  of 
Louisiana  to  France.  Whether  the  Floridas 
have  also  been  ceded  is  not  yet  certmn.  It  has 
been  said,  as  from  authority,  and  I  think  it 
probable.  Now,  sir,  let  us  note  the  time  and 
the  manner  of  this  cession.  It  was  at  or  ii^me- 
diately  after  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  at  the  first 
moment  when  France  could  take  up  a  distant 
object  of  attention.  But  had  Spain  a  right  to 
make  this  cession  without  our  consent?  Gen- 
tlemen have  taken  it  for  granted  that  she  had. 
But  I  deny  the  position.  No  nation  has  a  right 
to  give  to  another  a  dangerous  neighbor  with- 
out her  consent  This  is  not  like  the  case  of 
private  citizens,  for  there,  when  a  man  is  in- 
jured he  can  resort  to  the  tribunak  for  redress; 
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and  yet,  even  there,  to  diipoee  of  propertj  to 
one,  who  is  a  had  neigfahor,  is  always  consider- 
ed as  an  aet  of  nnkindnesB.  Bnt  as  hetween 
natkMra,  who  can  redress  themselYes  only  1^ 
war,  saoh  transfer  is  in  itself  an  aggresrion.  u» 
who  renders  me  inseoore,  he  who  haards  my 
peaoOi  and  exposes  me  to  imminent  danger, 
commits  an  act  of  hostility  against  me,  ana 

gves  me  the  rights  eonseonent  on  that  act 
ippose  Great  Britain  shodld  giye  to  Algiers 
one  of  the  Bahamas,  and  oontriSnte  there^  to 
establish  a  nest  of  pirates  near  yonr  coasts 
wonld  you  not  consider  it  as  an  aggression  Y 
Suppose,  during  tiie  late  war,  yon  had  convej^ed 
to  France  a  tract  of  land  along  the  nyer 
Hudson  and  the  northern  roate  by  the  lakes 
into  Oanada,  would  not  Britain  have  considered 
and  treated  it  as  an  act  of  direct  hostility  f  It 
Ib  among  the  first  limitations  to  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  property,  that  we  must  so  nse  onr 
own  as  not  to  ii\jnre  another;  and  it  is  nnder  the 
immediate  sense  of  this  restriction  that  nations 
are  bound  to  act  toward  each  other. 

Bnt  it  is  not  this  transfer  alone :  there  are 
dronmstances,  both  in  the  time  and  in  tiie 
manner  of  it,  wldch  desenre  attention.  A  gen- 
tleman fh>m  Marrland,  Mr.  Wri^t  has  told 
yon,  that  all  treaties  ought  to  be  published  and 
nrodaimed  foir  the  information  of  other  nations. 
I  ask,  was  this  a  public  treatyf  No.  Was 
official  notice  of  it  given  to  the  ffOTemment  of 
this  country  Y  *Was  it  announcea  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  th^  usual  forms 
of  civility  between  nations  who  duly  respect 
each  other?  'It  was  not  Let  ffentiemen  con- 
tradict me  if  they  can.  They  wUl  say,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  the  omission  only  of  a  vain  and  iole 
ceremony.  Ignorance  may,  indeed,  pretend, 
that  such  communication  is  an  empty  compli- 
ment, which,  established  without  use,  may  be 
omitted  without  offence.  But  t^^is  is  not  so. 
If  these  be  ceremonies,  they  are  not  vain,  but 
of  serious  import,  and  are  founded  on  strong 
reason.  He  who  means  me  well,  acts'without 
disffuise.  Had  this  transaction  been  intended 
fairly,,  it  would  have  been  told  frankly.  But  it 
was  secret  because  it  was  hostile.  The  first 
Consul,  in  the  moment  of  terminating  his  differ- 
ences with  you,  sought  the  means  of  future 
influence  and  control.  He  found  and  secured 
a  pivot  for  that  immense  lever,  by  which,  with 
potent  arm,  he  means  to  subvert  your  civil  and 
political  institutions.  Thus,  the  be^nning  was 
made  in  deep  hostility.  Conceived  in  such 
principles,  it  presaged  no  good.  Its  bodines 
were  evil,  and  evil  have  been  its  fruits.  We 
heard  of  it  during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
but  to  this  hour  we  have  not  heard  of  any  for- 
mal and  regular  communication  from  those  by 
whom  it  was  made.  Has  the  King  of  Spain — 
has  the  First  Consul  of  France,  no  means  of 
making  such  communication  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  ?  Yes,  sir,  we  have  a  min- 
ister in  Spain ;  we  have  a  minister  in  France. 
Nothing  was  easier,  and  yet  nothing  has  been 
done.    Our  first  magistrate  has  been  treated 


with  contempt;  and  thraigli  htaa  ov  oimuCij 
has  been  insulted. 

With  that  me^  and  peaosAd  WfM^  maw  m 
strongly  recommended,  wesohariilad  tD  llii 
insult  and  what  fbOowedf  That  wUeli  nlgll 
have  been  expected;  a  vidatioDoif  imrttmts 
—-an open  and  direct  violaftion bj mmM^d' 
ficer  ox  the  ^[>anish  goTemmeni.  Tma  liMt 
the  case  cited  firom  one  of  the  books.  ItliMt 
a  wrong  done  by  a  jnivate  eitlnii;  wUsk 
might,  ror  that  reason,  be  of  doalitlU  aitoa 
No;  it  is  l^  a  public  officer  that  oAosr,  Is 
whose  particular  department  it  was  to  earn 
ibe  faitbftal  observance  of  the  treaty  wUeh  Is 
has  violated.  We  are  told,  bideed,  that  tfawawsi 
a  clashing  of  opinion  between  the  Oovworsrf 
the  Intendant  But  what  have  we  to  do  witt 
their  domestic  broils  f  The  ii^nry  is  doM^  wt 
feel  it  Let  the  fiiult  be  whoee  it  may,  tb 
suffering  is  ours. '  But,  say  jgeotlemeB,  tb 
Spanish  minister  has  interferea  to  eofieet  tlii 
irregular  procedure.  1^,  if  the  Ibitcndaat  wa 
ameuable  to  the  minister,  why  did  he  boI  h> 
form  him  of  the  step  he  wasabont  to  tak%  Hit 
the  President  of  the  United  Slatea  adghtsM' 
sonably  have  been  apprised  of  hia  lnffwtlffl^ 
and  ffiven  the  propw  notice  to  osr  IUIomM- 
aens  ?  Why  has  he  first  kamed  this  cAMht 
act  from  those  who  snfitar  by  it!  W^liki 
thus  lield  up  to  contempt  and  deri^onf  If  tti 
Intendant  is  to  be  oootibDed  by  tiie  wlaiiiM^, 
would  he  have  taken  a  step  so  important  wtt- 
out  his  advicef  Oommon  sense  wfll  mfWk 
But,  the  bitter  cup  of  iimnittation  was  aoi  pi 
Ml.  Smarting  under  the  lash  of  the  iBtia* 
dant,  the  miniver  soothes  you  with  kind  assv- 
ances,  and  sends  advice  boats  to  announce  yoir 
forbearance.  But  while  they  are  on  their  wsf , 
new  injury  and  new  insult  are  added.  The  li- 
tendant,  as  if  determined  to  try  the  extent  of 
your  meekness,  forbids  to  your  citixoM  aD  eonh 
munication  with  those  who  hihabit  the  shorn 
of  the  Mississippi.  Though  they  should  be 
starving,  the  Spaniard  is  made  criminal  wbo 
should  ffive  them  food.  Fortunately,  the  wt- 
ters  of  the  river  are  portable,  or  else  we  shoold 
be  precluded  from  the  common  benefits  of  ns- 
ture,  the  common  bounty  of  heaven.  Whit 
then,  I  ask,  is  the  amount  of  tibia  savi^  con- 
duct? Sir,  it  is  war — open  and  direct  war. 
And  yet  gentiemen  recommend  peace,  and  ftr- 
bid  us  to  take  up  the  gauntiet  of  defiance.  Wfll 
gentiemen  sit  here  and  shut  their  eyea  to  the 
state  and  condition  of  their  country  f  I  shall 
not  reply  to  what  has  been  said  respeeting  de- 
predations on  commerce,  bnt  confine  myself  to 
objects,  of  which  there  can  be  no  ahadow  of 
doubt  Here  is  a  vast  countiy  given  away,  and 
not  without  danger  to  us.  Has  a  nation  a  right 
to  put  these  States  in  a  dangerous  situatiunf 
No,  sir.  And  yet  it  has  been  done,  not  on^ 
without  our  consent  previous  to  the  grant,  but 
without  observing  the  common  fbrms  of  civil- 
ity after  it  was  made.  Is  that  wondeifb]  man, 
who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  IVanc% 
ignorant  or  unndndfld  of  tiiese  forms?    See 
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vrhti,  was  done  the  other  day.  He  directed  his 
Dunister  to  oommanioate  to  the  elector  of  Ba- 
ma,  his  intended  moyementa  in  Switzerland, 
lod  their  object.  He  knew  the  elector  had  a 
ight  to  expect  that  mfonnation,  althoufl^  the 
realer  part  of  Swabia  lies  between  his  domin- 
ns  waa  Switzerland.  And  this  right  is  foond- 
1  on  the  broad  principles  already  mentioned. 
As  to  the  depredations  on  onr  commerce, 
lej  are  nnmeroos,  and  of  great  importance ; 
il  my  honorable  colleague  has  told  us^  onr 
erohants  are  in  a  fidr  way  of  ^tting  redress, 
(nm,  sir,  I  am  surprised  at  this  information, 
hich  is,  I  presume,  a  state  secret,  commnni- 
feed  from  the  executive  department.  My 
norable  colleague,  who  is  the  pattern  of  dis- 
Biioii,  who  was  the  monitor,  and  threatened 
be  the  castigator  of  those,  who,  from  treaoh- 
f  or  weakness,  might  betray  or  divulge  the 
arets  of  the  Senate,  cannot  possibly  allude  to 
J  thing  on  our  files.  He  has,  therefore,  re- 
Lved  this  information  from  some  other  quar- 
ry and  I  feel  myself  much  obliged  by  his  kind 
mmonication.  But  he  must  pardon  me,  sir, 
at  nntil  it  comes  forward  in  some  body,  shape, 
oondition,  which  I  can  grasp,  I  am  compelled 
irithhold  my  faith. 

Having  thus  examined  the  existent  state  of 
iii^  I  proceed  to  consider  the  consequence 
the  United  States,  resulting  from  the  pos- 
uon  of  tlmt  country  by  France.  To  this  ef- 
it,  I  shall  suppose  the  Floridas  to  be  included 
her  newly  acquired  dominion,  and  shall  state 
lat  I  conceive  to  be  the  conduct  which  she 
Q  pursue.  She  will,  I  presume,  consider  her- 
f  as  not  bound  by  our  treaty  with  Spain. 
daring  this  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
intry,  and  repelling  the  claim  of  right,  she 
H,  as  matter  of  favor,  give  them  unlimited 
edom  of  trade  to  and  from  New  Orleans. 
tliat  place,  she  will  eventually  raise  a  con- 
erable  duty  on  exports,  to  pay  the  expense 
her  garrisons,  and  of  the  civil  administration, 
it,  to  compensate  this,  she  will  probably  give 
exclosive  privUege  of  commerce  to  her  col- 
ies,  and  obtain  from  Spain  and  Holland  sim- 
r  privileges.  Under  these  circumstances, 
,  as  examine  the  general  and  particular  con- 
mences  to  this,  our  country. 
The  general  consequences  are  those  which 
:tet  our  commerce,  our  revenue,  our  defence, 
A  what  is  of  more  importance  even  than  these, 
ir  union.  Tour  commerce  will  suffer,  because 
»u  will  no  longer  hold  the  means  of  supplying 
e  West  India  Islands,  subject  to  your  single 
»ntrol ;  and  because  all  the  export  from  New 
rleans,  being,  of  course,  in  French  bottoms, 
>ur  navigation  will  be  proportionably  dimin- 
hed.  Your  revenue  will  suffer  as  much  as 
jar  commerce.  The  extensive  boundary  of 
lore  than  two  thousand  miles,  will  be  stocked 
ith  goods  for  the  purpose  of  contraband  trade, 
he  inhabitants  will  naturally  take  their  sup- 
lies  in  that  way.  You  must,  therefore,  multi- 
ly  your  revenue  officers  and  their  assistants, 
nd  while  your  receipt  diminishes,  the  expense 


of  collection  will  be  increased.  As  to  what  re- 
gards your  defence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  de- 
crease of  your  navigation  and  revenue,  must 
narrow  your  means  of  defence.  You  cannot 
provide  the  same  force,  either  by  land  or  by 
sea;  but  the  evil  does  not  stop  here.  With 
this  country  in  your  possession,  you  have  means 
of  defence  more  ample,  more  important,  more 
easy,  than  any  nation  on  earth.  In  a  short 
time,  all  the  West  India  IsUmds,  fed  from  your 
granaries,  must  depend  on  your  will.  And,  in 
consequence,  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  who 
have  colonies  there,  must  court  your  friend- 
ship. Those  rich  sources  of  commercial  im- 
portance will  be,  as  it  were,  in  your  hands. 
They  will  be  pledges  for  the  amity  of  others,  in 
seas  and  dominions  far  remote.  It  is  a  defence, 
which,  though  it  costs  you  nothing,  is  superior 
to  fleets  and  armies.  But  let  the  resources  of 
America  be  divided,  which  must  happen  when 
the  French  are  masters  of  New  Orleans,  and  all 
this  power  and  influence  are  gone.  One-half 
of  your  resources  will  be  in  their  hands,  and 
they  will  laugh  at  your  feeble  attemi^  with 
the  other  half.  It  is  the  interest  of  this  coun- 
try, that  the  possessions  of  European  powers 
in  the  West  Indies  should  be  secured  to  tiiem; 
and  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  important 
that  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo  should  be  sub- 
jected by  France;  it  would,  therefore,  have 
been  wise  to  have  aided  in  that  subjugation. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  special  reason  for  it  beyond 
the  considerations  of  external  policy.  That 
event  will  give  to  your  slaves  the  convictioil, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  become  free. 
Men,  in  their  unhappy  condition,  must  be  im- 
pelled by  fear,  and  discouraged  by  despair. 
Yes — ^the  impulsion  of  fear  must  be  strength- 
ened by  the  hand  of  despair  I  Consider,  more- 
over, your  condition  in  the  wars  which  are 
most  likely  to  happen.  These  must  be  either 
with  France  or  England.  K  with  France,  your 
interior  is  ruined :  if  with  England,  the  com- 
merce of  the  Atlantic  States  wUl  be  distressed, 
and  that  of  the  western  country  too,  though 
not  perhaps  in  so  great  a  degree.  Thus  let  the 
war  be  with  whichsoever  of  those  nations  it 
may,  one-half  of  the  United  States  must  be  pe- 
culiarly ii\jured ;  and  in  all  cases,  it  will  be  oif- 
ficult  for  them  to  assist  each  other.  The  inte- 
rior has  no  seamen  for  naval  defence ;  the  sea- 
board can  send  few,  if  any  troops,  beyond  the 
mountains.  This  powerful  influence  of  one 
nation  on  one  great  division  of  our  country, 
and  of  another  nation  on  the  remainder,  will 
tend  to  disunite  us.  The  ridge  of  mountains 
will  mark  the  line  of  distinct  interests.  The 
effect  of  those  differing  interests  will  be  felt  in 
your  councils.  It  will  flnd  its  way  to  this 
floor.  This  must  be  the  case  so  long  as  man  is 
man.  Look,  I  pray,  at  those  nations.  The 
enmity  of  France  and  England  can  terminate 
only  by  the  subjection  of  one  to  the  dominion 
of  the  other.  It  must  be  by  the  complete  ex- 
ertion of  force,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of 
resistance.    They  are  the  Rome  and  Cartibage 
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of  modem  times.  Their  implacable  spirit  will 
stimulate  tiiem  to  attempt  a  division  of  this 
country,  by  sentiments  of  hatred,  deadly  as 
their  own.  These  efforts  will,  I  hope,  be  vain; 
but  with  such  powerful  engines  to  operate  on 
the  interest  and  {he  will,  is  there  not  danger  to 
that  union  so  essential  to  our  prosperity?  There 
will  be  a  constant  struggle  in  Congress  as  to 
the  kind  of  public  force  which  ought  to  be 
maintained.  The  one  part  will  desire  an  army, 
the  other  a  navy.  The  unyielding  spirit  of 
party,  will,  perhaps,  prevent  the  support  of 
either ;  leaving  the  nation  completely  defence- 
less, and  thereby  increasing  the  power  of  those 
who  may  influence  or  command  our  destinies. 
For,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  a  nation  with- 
out public  force,  is  not  an  independent  nation. 
In  a  greater  or  smaller  degree,  she  will  receive 
the  law  from  others. 

Having  thus  considered  the  effect  of  this 
cession  upon  the  United  States,  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  let  us  now  examine  it  more  par- 
ticularly, as  it  regards  the  greater  divisions  of 
our  country;  the  western,  the  southern,  the 
middle,  and  the  eastern  States.  I  fear,  sir,  I 
shall  detain  you  longer  than  I  intended,  cer- 
tainly longer  than  the  light  of  day  will  last, 
notwithstanding  my  effort  to  comprise  what  I 
have  to  say  in  the  smallest  compass.  As  to  the 
western  States,  the  effects  will  be  remote  and 
immediate.  Those  more  remote  may  be  ex- 
amined under  the  two-fold  aspect  of  peace  and 
war.  In  peace,  they  will  suffer  the  diminution 
of  price  for  their  produce.  The  advantage  of 
supplying  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  col- 
onies, may,  at  first  sight,  lead  to  a  different 
opinion :  but  wlicn  the  port  of  New  Orleans  is 
shut  to  all  but  French  ships,  there  will  no 
longer  be  that  competition  which  now  exists, 
and  which  always  results  in  the  highest  price 
that  commodities  can  bear.  The  French  mer- 
chants have  neither  the  large  capital,  nor  have 
they  the  steady  temper  and  persevering  indus- 
try which  foster  commerce.  Their  invariable 
object  in  trade  is,  to  acquire  sudden  wealth  by 
large  profit ;  and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  they 
abandon  the  pursuit  for  some  new  project.  Cer- 
tain of  the  market,  and  certain  of  the  increas- 
ing supply,  they  will  prescribe  the  price,  both 
to  those  who  cultivate,  and  to  those  who  con- 
sume. Such  will  be  the  effect  in  peace.  In  a 
war  with  England,  the  attention  of  her  fleets 
to  cut  ott*  supplies  from  her  enemies,  must  ne- 
cessarily afi'ect  the  price  of  produce  in  a  still 
greater  degree ;  and  in  a  war  with  France,  it 
will  bear  no  price  at  all,  until  New  Orleans 
shall  be  wrested  from  their  grasp.  Add  to  this 
the  danger  and  the  devastation  from  the  troops 
of  that  country,  aided  by  innumerable  hosts 
of  savages  from  the  western  wilds.  Such  being 
the  evident  effects  to  be  produced  in  times  not 
far  remote,  the  present  evil  follows  from  the 
anticipation  of  them.  The  price  of  land  must 
be  reduced,  from  the  certainty  that  its  produce 
will  become  less  valuable.  The  flood  of  emi- 
gration to  those  fertile  regions  must  cease  to 


flow.  The  debts,  incurred  in  the  hope  of  ad- 
vantageous sales,  must  remain  nnpAid.  The 
distress  of  the  debtor  must  then  recoil  on  bk 
creditor,  and,  from  the  common  relatiooa  of 
society,  become  general. 

What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  aoothen 
States?  Georgia,  Carolina,  and  the  Miasifl^ypi 
territory  are  exposed  to  invasion  from  the 
Floridas  and  New  Orleans.  There  are  dreoD- 
stances  in  that  portion  of  America  which  ran- 
der  the  invasion  easy,  and  the  defence  diflicult 
Ponsacola,  though  the  climate  be  wann,  ii 
among  the  healthiest  spots  on  earth.  Not  ot^ 
a  large  garrison,  but  an  army  may  remaiB 
there  witJ^out  hazard.  At  Pensacola  and  &L 
Augustine,  forces  may  be  assembled  to  operate 
in  tiiat  season  of  the  yeifr,  when  the  moraMei^ 
which  separate  them  from  our  southern  firaa- 
tier,  no  longer  breathe  pestilence.  Bj  whifc 
are  those  armies  to  be  opposed?  Will  jon  call 
the  mUitia  from  the  north  to  assist  their  aootih 
em  brethren?  They  are  too  remote.  Wifl 
you,  to  secure  their  seasonable  aid,  bring  th«i 
early  to  the  fields  they  are  ordered  to  Mendt 
They  must  perish.  The  climate,  more  Ditil 
than  the  sword,  will  destroy  them  befinre  Haif 
see  their  foe.  The  country,  adjoining  to  oar 
southern  frontier,  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
most  numerous  tribes  of  savages  we  are  ao- 
quainted  with.  The  access  to  it  from  New  Or 
leans  and  the  Floridas  is  easy  and  innnedialeb 
The  toys  and  gewgaws  manuflftctnred  in  Franee^ 
will  be  scattered  in  abundance,  to  win  their 
affections  and  seduce  them  from  Uieir  presenl 
connexion.  The  talents  of  the  French  to  giia 
the  good  will  of  the  savages,  is  well  ImowD, 
and  the  disposition  of  those  uncultured  men  for 
war,  is  equally  notorious.  Here  then  is  a  pow- 
erful instrument  of  destruction,  which  may  be 
used  against  you  with  ruinous  effect.  Besides, 
what  is  the  population  of  the  southern  States! 
Do  you  not  tremble  when  you  look  at  it  ?  HsTe 
we  not,  within  these  few  days,  passed  a  law  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  certain  dangeroas 
characters?  What  will  hinder  them  froml^ 
riving  in  the  Floridas,  and  what  can  guard  the 
approach  from  thence  to  our  southern  frontier! 
These  pernicious  emissaries  may  stimulate,  with 
a  prospect  of  freedom,  the  miserable  men  who 
now  toil  without  hope.  They  may  excite  them 
to  imitate  a  fatal  example,  and  to  act  over  those 
scenes  which  fill  our  minds  with  horror.  When 
the  train  shall  be  laid ;  when  the  conspiracy 
shall  be  ripe,  when  the  armies  of  France  shall 
have  reached  your  frontier,  the  firing  of  the 
first  musket  will  be  a  signal  for  general  camsge 
and  conflagration.  K  you  will  not  see  your 
danger  now,  the  time  must  soon  arrive  when 
you  shall  feel  it.  The  southern  States  being 
exposed  to  such  imminent  danger,  their  repre- 
sentatives may  be  made  to  know,  that  a  vote, 
given  in  Congress,  shall  realize  the  worst  ap- 
prehensions. You  will  then  feel  their  danger 
even  on  this  floor. 

Such  being  the  probable  result  as  to  the 
southern,  wl^ftt  will  it  be  to  the  middle  States? 
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Ibeir  trad6  to  the  West  India  Islands  is  gone 
tbe  m(»nent  that  country  is  in  nossession  of  the 
A«acL  England,  to  whose  aominions  alone 
they  can  have  reoonrse  for  the  vent  of  their 
produce,  and  the  purchase  of  their  supplies, 
Inll  confine  that  commerce  to  her  own  uiips. 
Imj,  the  moment  the  French  are  in  possession 
«f  New  Orleans,  jour  West  India  trade  is  gone. 
I  do  not  mean  that  this  effect  will  be  sudden  as 
lHash  of  lightning,  but  it  will  be  gone  in  a  few 
risn,  which  maj  be  considered  as  a  moment 
rhen  compared  with  national  existence.  Tou 
riU  then  be  dependent  for  that  trade  on  the 
ood  will  of  England ;  and,  as  your  navigation 
ecreases,  jour  dependence  will  be  still  greater, 
Mftuse  jou  will  rely  on  her  navy  for  your  pro- 
lotion,  I  again  repeat,  that  when  it  shall  be 
qaestion  in  your  councils  whether  you  will 
iTe  a  navy,  the  increasing  weight  of  the  west- 
n  ooontry  wiU  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of 
yposition.  They  will  insist  on  an  army  for 
lair  protection.  My  honorable  colleague  has 
(pressed  his  fears  from  a  standing  army.  Sir, 
HIT  present  negligence  will  put  you  under  the 
Mseesity  of  having  such  an  army,  and  expose 
m  to  ^  the  conse<juences  to  be  apprehended 
om  it.  Ton  may,  mdeed,  remain  united  in  a 
fdy  aa  one  nation,  but  with  such  contrarient 
terests  and  opinions,  with  sentiments  and 
ewrs  so  different,^it  will  be  a  large  and  Ian- 
ti^Hing  body,  without  a  soul. 
To  the  eastern  States,  when  separately  con- 
lered,  this  may  appear  a  matter  of  less  mo- 
eot  than  to  the  other  great  divisions  of  our 
fontry*  But  they  will  perceive  in  it  the  loss 
'  tlieir  navigation ;  they  will  see  the  theatre 
'  their  industrious  exertions  contracted ;  they 
ill  feel  the  loss  of  the  productions  of  that 
estem  world  in  the  mass  of  their  commercial 
>6rations;  and  above  all,  they  will  feel  the 
•a  of  an  ample  resource  for  their  children. 
beae  western  regions  ore  peculiarly  their  heri- 
kge.  It  is  the  property  of  the  father^s  of 
inerica,  which  they  hold  in  trust  for  their 
tiildren.  The  exuberant  population  of  the 
Mtem  States,  flows  in  a  steady  stream  to  the 
restem  world,  and  if  that  be  rendered  useless, 
r  pass  under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power, 
tie  fairest  hope  of  posterity  is  destroyed.  The 
ime  may  come,  and  I  fear  it  will  come,  when 
boee  who  cross  the  mountains,  will  cross  the 
ine  of  jurisdiction.  Whether  we  consider, 
herefore,  this  object  in  its  relations  to  our 
lenural  policy,  or  examine  its  bearings  on  the 
jeater  divisions  of  our  country,  we  find  ample 
eason  to  agree  with  the  gentleman  near  me, 
hat  New  Orleans  and  the  Flondas  must  not  be 
eparated  from  the  United  States. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  consequence  of  the 
Msion  we  complain  of^  to  other  nations ;  and 
his  we  may  do  generally,  and  then  more  espe- 
nally  as  to  those  who  have  a  direct  and  imme- 
liate  interest  in  the  transaction.  In  a  general 
dew,  the  first  prominent  feature  is  the  colossal 
>ower  of  France.  Dangerous  to  Europe  and 
;o  the  world,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  a  great 
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increase  of  that  power  ?  Look  at  Europe.  One 
half  of  it  is  blotted  from  the  list  of  empire. 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Britain,  are  the 
only  powers  remaining,  except  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  they  are  paralyzed.  Where  is 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Flanders,  and  all  Germany, 
west  of  the  Rhine  ?  Gone,  swallowed  up  in  the 
empire  of  the  Gauls  I  Holland,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, reduced  to  a  state  of  submission  and  de- 
pendence 1  What  is  the  situation  of  the  powers 
that  remain  ?  Austria  is  cut  off  iErom  Italy,  the 
great  object  of  her  ambition  for  more  than  ^ree 
centuries ;  long  the  rival  of  France,  long  bal- 
ancing with  the  Bourbons  the  fate  of  Europe, 
she  must  now  submit,  and  tacitly  acknowledge 
to  the  world  the  superiority  of  her  foe,  and  her 
own  humiliation.  Prussia,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  great  Frederick,  was  at  the  head  of  a 
Germanic  league  to  balance  the  imperial  power. 
Though  united  with  Austria  for  a  moment  in 
the  hollow  league  of  the  coalition,  she  has,  like 
Austria,  been  actuated  by  a  blind  jealousy,  afid 
favoring  the  operations  of  France,  for  the  ruin 
of  her  rival,  expected  to  share  largely  in  the 
general  spoil.  In  this  fond  hope  she  is  disap- 
pointed ;  she  now  sees  the  power  oif  France  at 
her  door.  There  is  not  a  fortress  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Baltic,  except  Magdeburg,  which 
the  first  consul  may  leave  on  his  left.  The  fer- 
tile plains  near  Leipsic,  contain  the  magazines 
for  his  armies^  when  he  shall  think  proper  to 
march  to  Berlin.  Westphalia  and  lower  Saxo- 
ny are  open  on  the  side  of.  Flanders  and  Hol- 
land. The  Maine  presents  him  a  military  road 
to  the  borders  of  Bohemia.  By  the  Necker  he 
approaches  Ulm,  and  establishes  himself  on  the 
Danube.  These  rivers  enable  him  to  take  the 
vast  resources  of  his  wide  domain  to  the  point 
where  he  may  wish  to  employ  them.  Mena- 
cing at  pleasure  his  neighbors,  he  is  himself  se- 
cured by  a  line  of  fortresses  along  his  whole 
frontier.  Switzerland,  which  was  the  only 
feeble  point  of  his  defence,  and  which  separated 
his  Gallic  and  Italian  dominions,  has  lately  been 
subjected.  The  voice  you  now  hear,  warned 
the  Swiss  of  their  fate  more  than  eight  years 
ago.  The  idea  seemed  then  extravagant ;  but 
realized,  it  appears  but  as  a  necessary  incident. 
Russia  is  deprived  of  her  influence  in  Germany, 
and  thereby  of  a  principal  instrument  by  which 
her  policy  might  operate  on  the  great  powers 
of  the  south.  The  Germanic  body  is,  mdeed, 
in  the  hand  of  the  first  consul.  Three  new 
electors  along  the  Rhine  are  under  the  mouths 
of  his  cannon.  They  dare  not  speak—speak  I 
None  dare  speak;  they  dare  not  think  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  his  wishes.  Even  at 
their  courtly  feasts  they  sit  like  Damocles,  de- 
struction suspended  over  their  heads  by  a  single 
hair.  Would  you  know  the  sentiment  of  Eng- 
land? Look  at  the  debates  in  the  two  houses 
of  Parliament ;  they  sp^ak  their  fears.  Such 
being  the  general  sentiment  of  Europe,  can  it 
be  supposed  that  they  will  view,  without  anxiety, 
a  new  extension  of  that  power  and  dominion, 
the  object  of  tbeir  hatred  and  apprehension  t 
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Win  it  \e  said,  that  there  is  a  secnritj  to  the 
freedom  of  mankiiid  from  the  moderatioii  with 
which  thifl  enormom  power  is  to  be  exercised? 
Tain  ddusionl  This  power  is  not  the  result 
of  accident  At  the  moment  when  France  de- 
throned her  sovereign,  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
that  a  contest  must  ensae,  in  whidi  her  exist- 
ence would  be  staked  against  the  empire  of 
the  world.  If  not  conquered  by  sorrounding 
princes,  (and  the  hope  of  sach  conquest,  unless 
ij  the  aid  of  her  own  citizens,  was  idle,)  her 
numerous  armies,  acquiring  disdpline,  must 
eventnall J  conquer.  She  haa  the  advantages  of 
situa^n,  and  those  which  result  fh>m  mdon, 
opposed  to  councils  uncertain  and  sdfish.  It 
was  eai;y  also  to  foresecw  that,  in  the  same  pro- 
gress of  events,  some  fortunate  soldier  would 
seat  himself  on  the  vacant  throne :  for  the  idea 
of  a  French  republic  was  always  a  ridiculous 
chimera.  Bonaparte  has  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  that  nation  by  deeds  which  cast  a  lus- 
tre on  his  name.  In  his  splendid  career,  he 
must  proceed.  When  he  ceases  to  act,  he  will 
cease  to  reign.  Whenever  in  any  plan  he  fails, 
that  moment  he  &Us.  He  is  condemned  to 
magnificence.  To  him  are  forbidden  the  har- 
monies and  the  diarittos  of  social  life.  He 
commands  a  noble  and  jsplhait  nation  pasrion- 
atdy  fond  of  ^ory.  That  niKtion  stunulates 
him  to  ^orious  enteixffise,  and  because  tiiey 
are  generous  and  brave,  they  ensure  his  success. 
Thus  the  same  princ^le  presents  at  once  the 
olject  and  the  meana.  Impelled  by  imperious 
drcumstanoes,  he  rules  in  jEurope,  and  ne  will 
rule  here  also,  unless  by  vigorous  exertion  yon 
set  a  bound  to  his  power. 

Having  thus  cast  a  rapid  glance  on  the  gen- 
eral state  of  Europe,  it  remidns  to  look  partic- 
ularly at  the  condition  of  England  and  Spain, 
so  far  as  they  may  be  affected  by  the  cession  of 
those  provinces  to  France.  England  will  see 
in  it  an  increase  of  commerce  and  naval  force 
for  her  rivaL  She  will  see  imminent  danger  to 
her  islands,  and  particularly  to  Jamaica.  The 
climate  of  Pensacola  has  already  been  noticed. 
The  position  is  of  incalculable  moment.  Dnrin^ 
the  sickly  and  hurricane  season,  fleets  ana 
armies  may  wait  there  in  safety,  till  their  enemy 
shall  be  enfeebled  and  unprotected.  Where 
will  the  British  fleets  and  armies  be  stationed 
with  equal  advantage  ?  If  they  ask  an  asylum 
in  your  ports,  you  must  refuse ;  for,  should  you 
listen  to  any  such  proposition,  your  kindness 
would  be  considered  as  a  hostile  aggression. 
The  influence  of  France  on  the  United  States, 
which  has  already  been  noticed,  will  give 
doubls  weisht  to  her  representations.  And 
this  very  influence  is  amons  the  eflTects  which 
Britain  must  deprecate.  I  have  not  time  to 
dwell  on  this  subject,  nor  many  others  as  fully 
as  I  ought.  The  condition  of  Spain  is  not  less 
worthy  of  notice.  No  two  nations  on  earth 
have  more  rooted  hatred  for  each  other  than 
Fhmce  and  Spun.  Th^re  are  none  more  diflSBr- 
ent  in  essential  points  of  character.  United, 
however,  nnder  sovereigns  of  the  same  fanuly, 


these  antipathies  were  wearing  Awnr-  But  te 
fatal  stroke  which  deetri^yed  the  freDoh  noi- 
arch  has  severed  that  bttid.    Foree  haa  itooi 

gpoduced  not  union,  hot  BabmlaBioii.  It  Is  lot 
1  nature,  that  the  Spanish  Ung  dMNdd  ftalv 
kindly  sentiments  for  him  who  Jiat  dednl 
himself  in  the  spoil  of  his  homaa.  The  pne^ 
the  brave  and  the  loyal  OaatOian  groeaa  vadv 
the  yoke  which  galls  him,  bat  whkb  be  nanait 
breuc,  and  sickens  at  the  reedlledlon  of  Uba* 
dent  glory.  His  deep  reeentmenta  are  knovi^ 
and  it  is  to  prevent  their  eflfecta  that  lie  ki 
been  compelled  to  make  the  oeadon  of  Hkm 
provinces.  France  will  then  bold  at  htr  db* 
cretion  the  Spanish  treasurea,  and  the  lUk 
provinces  of  the  new  world.  At  ,llie  M 
symptom  of  hostile  sentiment,  ahe  aneafti  tti 
means  of  agsreesion.    Thus  the  dependflBaa  d 

Spain  is  rendered  abaofaite,  voA  bar 

riveted  for  ever.  Does  Spain  behold  tUa 
of  things  with  calm  induforenoef  Ne:  dw 
feds  all  the  pangs  of  wounded  prUie,  dfttaili 
the  necessity  of  peip^oating  ite  own  hnriBik 
tion.  ^ 

A  few  words,  after  what  baa  aliee4ytei 
said,  will  auflloe  to  ahow  the  impottaaas  d 
those  provinces  to  France.    This  reanlta  tai 
the  influence  on  her  rival,  on  l^dn,  aadoitti 
United  Statea,  bymeana  of  the  poaitioii,  tbi» 
sonrcea  and  the  meana  of  aprfiaBiinn  wM 
those  provinces  afford.    Enoupk  baa  beaa  ail 
of  the  position.    Tbe  reaouroea  are  araat  aii 
increaamg.    Not  only  cotton  aad  indlgD  wfliki 
fdmished  fbr  her  mannftetorea,  but  aoffla 
and  Bubdstence  far  her  ocdoniea  iod  hat  uifL 
These  resources,  too,  will  be  at  the  tc^f  pofat 
most  important,  both  for  deflBnoe  and  aggicsrioa. 
The  same  force  will  be  ready  to  operate  ^wr 
against  England,  Spain,  or  America,    ^ostbst 
force  will  be  triple  in  its  moral  efG»e(,  sad 
influence  alike  the  conduct  of  all  against  whoa 
it  may  be  directed.    To  what  has  been  said  oa 
the  facility  with  which  we  may  be  aasailed,  I 
might  add  much,  but  it  is  unnecessary.    It  be- 
hoves us,  however,  to  consider  w^  tbe  fpirit 
of  the  French  government,  whidi,  in  u  iti 
changes,  has  never  lost  sight  of  this  o^set 
The  French  minister  M.  de  la  Lnxerae,  whca 
Congress  were  deliberating  on  the  oHunata  Ibr 
peace,  obtained  a  resolution  that  our  minkten 
should,  as  to  our  western  bonndary,  treat  oadff 
the  dictation  of  France.    Our  miniaters  dii- 
dained  the  condition,  and  refhaed   to  ob^. 
Their  manly  conduct  obtained  for  roa  the  coob- 
tries,  whose  fate  is  now  suspendea  on  your  de- 
liberations.   Never,  no  never,  has  France  kit 
sight  of  Louisiana.    Never  for  a  moment  hai 
she  been  blind  to  its  importance.    Those,  who» 
driven  from  her  bosom  Into  exiki  wandend 
about  among  us,  have  gathered  and  ooammBi- 
cated  the  fullest  information.    While  they  SB- 
Joyed  your  hospitality,  tiiey  probed  yoor  weak- 
ness, and  meditated  the  meana  of  oontroffiii 
your  conduct.    Whatever  may  be  the  foir  ap- 
pearances, rely  on  it,  that  otut  F^vnehma 
bears  witn  him  every  where^  a  Aenoh  heart; 
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ad  BO  he  ought    I  honor  him  for  it.    0,  that 
Americans  had  always  an  American  heart. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  advantage  of  this 
ooontrj  to  the  Umted  States,  as  it  may  relate 
lo  oar  power,  our  peace,  dor  conmierce,  and 
ibove  ail,  to  onr  freedom.    As  to  our  power, 
Wfi»^^"g  has  already  been  said  on  the  peace- 
H  inflaelioe,  which  results  from  the  depend- 
ttoe  of  colonies  belonging  to  the  great  nations 
of  £uope:  add  to  tlus,  that  the  product  of 
time  colonies  must  pass  by  our  doors  «nd  be 
•qmed  to  our  cruisers.    A  further  advantage 
lito  be  found  in  the  ready  means  of  invasion, 
ii  eoDcert  with  the  troops  of  others,  if  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  war.    The  possession  of 
mer  will  give  us,  not  only  security,  but  peace. 
Pteoe  indeed  can  never  be  safe  but  by  the  aid 
of  power.    Our  disposition  is  pacific.    It  Ls  our 
interest  to  be  at  peace,  and  the  form  of  our 
gorenmient,  while  it  secures  to  us  the  ei\joy- 
■ent  of  as  much  liberty  as  is  jpossible,  renders 
it  particularly  imprudent  to  nsk,  in  war,  any 
duDge  of  the  constitution.     Grant  us  these 
provinces,  and  w^  can  dictate  the  conditions  of 
our  commerce  with  the  islands.    Possessed  of 
them,  it  will  be  doubly  lucrative,  and  without 
them,  wholly  uncertain.     There   is   another 
itream  of  profitable  trade  which  will  then  flow 
n  oar  diannds.    The  risk  and  diflculty  which 
ipain  experiences  in  bringing  home  her  trea- 
nefl,  when  she  is  at  war,  will  naturally  sug- 
^  the  advantage  of  remitting  them  through 
Ids  country.    The  produce  of  the  Mexican 
uiMB  may  then  be  shipped  directly  to  Asia. 
t  will  be  paid  for  to  Spain  by  bills  on  the  com- 
lereial  nations,  and  thus  furnish  to  her  the 
Mj  means  of  obtaining  the  supplies  she  may 
taad  in  need  of.    The  buUion  will  be  so  much 
lie  more  valuable,  as  the  danger  and  expense 
f  transportation  are  diminished.    This,  there- 
ne,  would  have  a  beneficial  result  upon  the 
rbole  commercial  world.    It  would  more  espe- 
iallj  emancipate  Spiun  from  her  present  tbral- 
om.    It  would  give  a  happy  change  to  all  her 
iterior  administration,  and  increase  both  her 
bsolote  and  relative  force.    Let  me  say  here, 
iiat  it  is  our  interest  to  preserve  the  authority 
f  Spain  over  her  American  territory.    We 
ave  enough  of  our  own.  We  can  have  no  wish 
>  extend  our  dominions.    We  want  men,  not 
md.    We  are,  therefore,  the  natura^  and  the 
ife  guardians  of  Spain.    On  us  she  may  rely 
rith  perfect  confidence.   We  can  derive  from 
bat  conmieroe,  which  it  is  her  interest  to  per- 
iit,  all  the  advantage  we  ought  to  ask  for. 
But  great  as  are  the  benefits  which  will  re- 
idt  from  the  possession  of  the  Floridas  and 
few  Orleans,  great  as  is  their  tendency  to  ad- 
ance  our  power,  secure  our  peace,  and  extend 
or  commerce,  there  is  a  consideration,  in  com- 
arison   with   which,   conmierce,  peace   and 
ower,  are  of  but  slight  avaiL    These  provinces 
in  fbrtify  the  defences  of  onr  freedom.    My 
onorabl^  colleague  has  stated  to  you  his  ap- 
rehensions  of  standing  armies.    And  yet,  sir, 
'we  be  not  possessed  of  this  territory,  stand- 


ing armies  become  necessary.    Without  an  im* 
posing  military  force,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  country  will  be  in  such  immediate  dan- 
ger, that  they  must  league  with  a  neighbor  who 
will  have  every  thing  to  offer,  and  from  whom 
they  will  have  every  thing  to  fear.    This  will 
lead  to  tlie  worst  of  all  wars,  to  civil  war. 
And  when  that  shall  happen,  liberty  will  soon 
be  lost.    The  army,  wnich  has  defeated  one 
half  the  nation,  will  easily  lend  itself  to  enslave 
the  other.    Such  is  the  history,  and  such  will 
ever  be  the  fate  of  man.    In  this  view,  then, 
above  all  others,  is  that  possession  most  pre- 
cious.   When  it  is  in  our  hands,  we  need  no 
standing  army.    We  can  turn  our  whole  atten- 
tion to  naval  defence,  which  gives  complete 
security,  both  at  home  and  abroad.    When  we 
have  twenty  ships  of  the  line  at  sea,  (and  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
them,)  we  shall  I^e  respected  by  all  Europe. 
The  sense  of  security  resulting  from  such  force, 
must  give  a  new  spring  to  industry  and  increase 
the  stock  of  national  wealth.    The  expense, 
compared  with  the  benefit,  is  moderate,  nay 
trifling.    And  let  me  here  say  one  word  as  to 
national  expense.    Sir,  whatever  sums  are  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  national  independence, 
must  be  paid.    They  will  not  amount  to  one 
half  of  what  it  must  cost  us  to  be  subdued.  If  we 
will  not  pay  to  be  defended,  we  must  pay  for 
being  conquered.    There  is  no  medium,  and 
but  tne  single  alternative.    In  the  proper  ex- 
penditure for  defence,  therefore,  is  true  econo- 
my ;  and  every  pitiful  saving,  inconsistent  wiUi 
that  object,  is  the  worst,  tne  most  profligate 
profusion. 

Having  now  considered  in  its  various  rela- 
tions, the  importance  of  these  provinces,  the 
way  is  open  to  estimate  our  chance  of  obtaining 
them  by  negotiation.  Let  me  ask,  on  what 
ground  you  mean  to  treat  Do  you  expect  to 
persuade  ?  Do  you  hope  to  intimidate  ?  If  to 
persuade,  what  are  your  means  of  persuasion  9 
Every  gentleman  admits  the  importance  of  this 
country.  Think  you  the  first  consid^  whose 
capacious  mind  embraces  the  globe,  is  alone 
ignorant  of  its  value  ?  Is  he  a  child,  whom  you 
may  win  by  a  rattle  to  comply  with  your 
wishes  ?  Will  you,  like  a  nurse,  sing  to  him  a 
lullaby  ?  If  you  have  no  hope  from  fondling 
attentions  and  soothing  sounds,  what  have  you 
to  offer  in  exchange  ?  Have  you  any  thing  to 
give  which  he  will  take?  He  wants  power: 
vou  have  no  power.  He  wants  dominion :  you 
have  no  dominion ;  at  least  none  that  you  can 
grant.  He  wants  influence  in  Europe.  And 
have  you  any  influence  in  Europe  ?  What,  in 
the  name  of  heaven,  are  the  means  by  which 
you  would  render  this  negotiation  successful  ? 
Is  it  by  some  secret  spell  ?  Have  you  any  magic 
power  ?  Will  you  draw  a  circle  and  conjure  up 
devils  to  assist  you  ?  Or  do  you  rely  on  the 
charms  of  those  beautiful  girls  with  wnom,  the 
gentleman  near  me  says,  the  French  grenadiers 
are  to  incorporate  ?  If  so,  why  do  you  not  send 
an  embassy  of  women  ?    Gentlemen  talk  of  the 
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nj8  we  are  trying  a  new  experiment  to  pay 
oar  debts  in  a  given  period,  which  war  wonld 
derange.  It  would  iojnre,  moreover,  onr  pa- 
dfie  enaracter,  and  might  draw  down  the  Jeal- 
ouqr  of  all  nations  who  have  ooloniea.  He 
beuevee  that  three-fonrths  of  oar  people  are 
opposed  to  war;  bat  yet  he  thinks  that  nine 
months  hence  we  shall  be  in  a  better  condition. 
What  is  the  effect  of  this  language  ?  Is  it  not 
to  convince  the  adverse  party  that  he  has 
Bothing  to  fear  from  a  refusal  ?  As  to  this  ex- 
periment for  the  payment  of  oar  debts,  whether 
it  has  the  merit  of  novelty  I  shall  not  inquire ; 
imt  I  am  bold  to  assert,  that  the  merit,  be  it 
vbat  it  may,  is  dae  to  one  of  my  worthy  friends 
vlio  formerly  administered  our  finances.  The 
■me  plan,  also,  has  been  adopted  by  another 
jreat  statesman,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  has  for  many 
pan  past  provided  regularly  a  fund  to  liquidate, 
in  a  given  period,  eadi  debt  which  his  nation 
iMB  incnrreo.  But  does  England  trust  her  safety 
x>  the  protection  of  her  sinking  fund?  No. 
3ie  has  fifty  thousand  seamen  employed,  and  a 
iniidred  thousand  soldiers.  These  form  the 
ihield  of  her  defence.  A  gentleman  near  me 
MS  told  us,  that  in  case  of  war,  our  mercantile 
Mipital  is  exposed  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Co  this  I  answer,  first,  that  the  same  objection 
viU  apply  with  equal  weight  upon  any  and 
wery  occasion.  But  further,  I  say,  the  argu- 
nent  is  directly  and  completely  against  him. 
low  does  it  stand  ?  He  admits,  tluit  if  nego- 
itttion  fails,  he  will  draw  the  sword.  He  goes 
taorther,  and  sa^  he  will  throw  away  the  scab- 
Mrd.  Now,  sir,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  operate 
It  once,  notice  may  be  given  to  our  merchants. 
iLdTices  may  be  sent  in  season  to  every  sea. 
Ind  here  let  me  say,  that  it  is  a  duty  of  the 
povemment  to  apprise  both  our  insurers  and 
liippers  of  their  oangerous  situation.  It  is  un- 
file as  well  as  unjust  to  loll  them  into  a  fatal 
lecaiiity.  But  suppose  the  treaty  shall  fail,  and 
onember  that  ^e  success  or  failure  depends 
m  Bonaparte ;  he  will  weigh  the  present  de- 
iarations  and  act  accordingly.  He  will  com- 
nenee  a  war  on  your  commerce,  long  before 
'oa  know  that  war  exists.  I  say,  therefore, 
lie  argument  is  directly  against  the  gentleman 
who  mted  it  And  here  let  me  say  one  word 
01  the  comparative  merits  of  the  resolutions  on 
onr  table.  Those  moved  by  mv  honorable 
riend,  give  the  President  command  not  only  of 
be  militia,  but  of  the  naval  and  military  force. 
liey  place  money  at  his  disposal,  and  what  is 
aoat  inoportant,  they  put  it  in  his  power  to  use 
bese  emdent  means.  The  resolutions  moved 
a  an  amendment,  authorize,  indeed,  a  cidl  for 
grreater  nnmber  of  militia,  but  when  called 
hey  can  do  nothing  but  consume  their  rations. 
!liere  is  no  power  to  bring  them  into  action, 
nd  of  course  the  expense  is  useless,  even  for 
beporpose  of  influence. 

living  endeavored  to  show,  that  we  have 
lo  hope  from  treaty,  it  only  remains  to  con- 
Oder  tne  natural  effect  of  taking  an  immediate 
Against  this  measure  it  has  been 


said,  that  war,  instead  of  giving  ^lief^  will  ab- 
solutely shut  up  the  Mississippi  That  a  single 
seventy-four  in  the  mouth  of  that  river  wo^d 
stop  it  effectually.  I  believe,  sir,  it  would  not 
only  stop,  but  turn  it ;  for  a  seventy-four  would 
run  aground  and  obstruct  the  dianneL  But 
what  is  the  amount  of  these  observations? 
The  gentlemen  all  agree,  that  if  they  cannot 
obtain  their  object  without  war,  they  will  fight 
for  it  The  mischief  they  deprecate  must 
therefore  arrive,  unless  there  be  a  well  ground- 
ed hope  from  treaty ;  and  the  only  difference  is. 
that  tney  are  willing  to  take  a  longer  term  oi 
sufferance,  because  they  have  a  stronget  ex- 
pectation of  relief  without  the  exertion  of 
force.  I  have  no  such  expectation.  I  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  to  consider  what  will  follow, 
if  we  take  possession  without  a  previous  alli- 
ance with  Britain,  or  with  such  an  alliance.  I 
have  heard  it  urged  in  conversation,  that  such 
alliance  should  first  be  made,  and,  therefore,  I 
think  it  proper  to  take  up  the  subject  in  debate. 
I  cannot,  however,  but  remark  on  the  different 
language  now  held,  from  that  which  we  heard 
a  year  ago.  Then  it  was  the  fiauE^ion  to  say, 
we  had  nothing  to  do  with  other  nations.  And 
when  a  man  of  plain  sense  observed,  that  this 
disposition  was  of  little  avail,  because  other 
nations  would  have  something  to  do  with  us ; 
and  when  the  particular  danger  we  now  see 
was  pointed  oat ;  oh !  then,  to  be  sure,  there 
was  nothing  to  apprehend  from  our  dear  sister 
republic  I  I  censure  no  man  for  adopting  other 
and  wiser  principles.  I  have  no  question,  but 
that  as  gentlemen  proceed  in  the  business  of 
government,  they  will  see  the  folly  of  many 
other  fancifol  notions,  but  I  must  entreat  them 
not  to  fly  from  one  extreme  to  the  othar.  I 
hesitate  not  to  give  my  opinion,  that  we  ought 
to  take  possession  without  consulting  Great 
Britain.  And  having  done  so,  let  us  declare  to 
France,  that  we  mean  to  live  with  her  in  per- 
fect amity.  Let  us  ofi^r  every  assistance  in  our 
power  to  conquer  and  preserve  St  Domingo. 
Let  us  show  her,  that  we  have  done  an  act  of 
mere  defence.  Let  us  prove  our  pacific  dispo- 
sition by  declaring,  that  we  are  under  the  tie 
of  no  obligation  to  her  rivaL  To  Spain  let  us 
hold  a  similar  language.  Let  us  point  out  her 
present  danger  and  demonstrate  the  utility  of 
our  possession.  To  both,  let  us  offer  to  relin- 
quish our  claims  for  spdliaUons  on  our  com- 
merce and  pay  our  own  merchants.  We  can 
well  afford  to  purchase  with  that  price,  a  price 
paid  to  ourselves.  Finally,  if  our  representa- 
tions do  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  let  us 
tell  them  that  we  will  ally  ourselves  to  Eng- 
land, and  aid  in  the  conquest  of  all  their  Ameri- 
can dominions.  Sir,  this  language  will  be  lis- 
tened to.  Rely  on  it,  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, neither  France  nor  Spain  dare  send 
hither  a  single  regiment  or  a  single  ship.  The 
existence  of  the  British  naval  force  wul  alone 
produce  all  the  effect  you  could  ask  from  its 
operation.  But  what  are  we  to  hope  from  a 
delay  until  an  alliance  shall  be  made?    What 
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win  be  the  stipiilatioiis  of  the  treaty  of  alHaiioef 
Theee  maj  be  nunre  or  lees  oneroiu  or  pemi- 
dofOB.  Oertainly  the  British  minister  will  not 
haaard  the  fiite  of  his  nation  without  the  hope 
of  some  eorrespondent  advantage.  One  stipii- 
lation  is  certain.  We  most  aoree  to  continae 
the  war  until  a  peace  can  he  obtained  hj  com- 
mon consent:  and  this  is  precisely  the  stipala- 
tion  which  we  onght  not  to  makei  if  it  can  be 
avdded;  because  we  shall  then  oe  no  longer 
masters  of  onr  exterior  relations.  To  this  it 
may  be  objected,  that  we  cannot  expect  aid 
frcmii  &itain  withoot  a  preyioos  treaty.  I  adL 
what  reliance  yon  haye  for  aid  witli  treaty! 
The  answer  is,  that  it  will  be  her  interest 
And,  sir,  it  is  her  interest  to  give  tliat  aid  with- 
out treaty. 

I  have  now  gone  tiurongh  this  tedions  discns- 
sion.  I  have  trespassed  on  yonr  patience  more 
than  I  wished,  althon«^  from  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  mach  has  been  omitted  of  what  I 
ought  to  have  said.  I  have  endeavored  to 
show,  that,  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
we  are  now  actually  at  war.  and  have  no  choice 
but  manly  resistance  or  vile  snbmisnon;  that 
the  possession  of  this  country  by  France  is 
dAigerous  to  other  naticms,  but  fatal  to  us;  that 
it  forms  a  natural  and  necessary  part  of  our 
empire;  that,  to  use  the  strong  language  of  the 
sentleman  near  me.  it  is  joined  to  ua  by  the 
nand  of  the  Almignty,  and  that  we  have  no 
hope  of  obtaininff  it  by  treaty.  H;  indeed, 
tliere  be  any  such  h<me.  it  must  be  by  adopting 
the  resolutions  offiored  oy  mv  honorable  frien£ 
Sir,  I  wish  for  peace;  I  wish  the  negotiation 
may  succeed,  and  therefore  I  strongly  urse  you 
to  adopt  these  resolutions.  But  thon^  you 
should  adopt  them,  they  alone  will  not  insure 
success.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayine,  that 
you  ought  to  have  taken  possession  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  floridas,  the  instant  your 
treaty  was  violated.  You  ou^ht  to  do  it  now. 
Your  rights  are  invaded,  confidence  in  negotia- 
tion is  vain :  there  is,  therefore,  no  alternative 
but  force.     You  are   exposed   to  imminent 

E resent  danger :  you  have  the  prospect  of  great 
iture  advantage :  you  are  justified  by  the  dear- 
est principles  of  riglit:  you  are  urged  by  the 
strongest  motives  of  policy:  you  are  command- 
ed by  every  sentiment  of  national  dignity. 
Look  at  the  conduct  of  America  in  her  infimt 
years.  When  there  was  no  actual  invasion  of 
right,  but  only  a  claim  to  invade,  3he  resisted 
the  claim;  she  spumed  the  insult.  Did  we 
then  hesitate  ?  Did  we  then  wait  for  foreign 
alliance?  No— animated  with  the  spirit,  warm- 
ed with  the  soul  of  freedom,  we  threw  our 
oaths  of  allegiance  in  the  &ce  of  onr  sovereign, 
and  oommitted  our  fortunes  and  our  fate  to  the 
God  of  batties.  We  then  were  subjects.  We 
had  not  then  attained  to  the  dignity  of  an  in- 
dependent republic.  We  then  had  no  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  we  had 
the  spirit  which  deserved  that  elevated  station. 
And  now  that  we  have  gained  it,  ^all  we  fall 
from  our  honor  ? 


Shr.  I  repeat  to  you  that  I  wiah  te  mbs: 
real,  lasting,  honorable  peaosL    To  dbtm  od 


secure  this  blessing,  let  ua,  by  a  bold  and  dsd- 
sive  conduct,  convmee  the  poweis  of  Xnspt 
that  we  are  determined  to  oetad  imr  i4i^ 
that  we  win  not  submit  to  insult;  Uiaft  iro  vfll 
not  bear  degradation.  This  la  the  oondaot 
which  becomes  a  genflroua  people.  TUa  ooa- 
duct  win  commaiS  tiie  xeimeot  of  Ilia  wodi 
Nay,  sir,  it  may  rouse  all  Iwope  to  a  pn^ 
sense  of  their  rituation.  Thejr  see,  that  iU 
balance  of  power,  on  which  their  BbertieB  de- 
pend, is,  if^not  deatroved,  in  extreme  daaaer. 
They  know  that  the  doounion  of  IVanee  an 
been  extended  by  the  sword  over  mflBona  wha 
groan  in  the  semtude  of  their  new  wmlbm. 
These  unwilUng  auMeets  are  ripe  ior  imk 
The  empire  of  the  Gauls  ia  not,  Bka  UuA  rf 
Bome, secured bypolitical institutioma.  It mtf 
yet  be  broken.  jBut  whatever  may  be  tiM  eofr 
duct  of  others,  let  us  act  as  beoomea  uiuarfii 
I  cannot  believe,  with  my  hooorahia  eoBaMM^ 
that  three-fourths  of  Amerkm  are  ommi  Is 
vifforous  measures.  I  cannot  belfaiyotnatAv 
will  meanly  reftase  to  pay  the  amna  naadMti 
vindicate  theb  honor  and  an^iport  tliair  iad^ 
pendence.  Shr,  thk  is  a  Hbd  on  Hie  pecfk  <f 
America.  They  will  disdain  anbmiaiifin  talfca 
proudest  aoverdgn  on  earth.  Therr  hrnn  Mt 
lost  the  apfait  of  ^6.  Bat|  dr.  If  ttisiy  ■§  » 
base  aato  barter  their  lif^ta.  te  nUL  if  thy 
are  so  vile  tliat  th^  win  not  dttflHidtfaeir  Imm 
th^  are  unworthy  of  the  rank  tibej  eiifQX.m 
it  is  no  matter  how  soon  they  are  pgraflka  art 
among  better  mastera. 

ICy  hcAiorable  friend  from  Psnuwlraniii  la 
opening  this  debate,  pledged  Idmaelf  and  Ui 
friends  to  support  the  executive  government  if 
they  would  adopt  a  manly  conduct.  I  have  bo 
hesitation  to  renew  that  pledge.  Act  as  be- 
comes America,  and  all  America  will  be  united 
in  your  support  What  is  our  conduct  f  Be 
we  endeavor  to  fetter  and  tranunel  the  exeon- 
tive  authority?  Do  we  oppose  obetadesf  Be 
we  raise  difficulties?  No.  We  are  wiling  to 
commit  into  the  hands  of  the  ohief  mac^stnte 
the  treasure,  the  power  and  the  ener^ea  of  the 
country.  We  bjml  fbr  ourselves  notmng.  Wt 
expect  nothing.  All  we  ask  ia  for  omr  couatiy. 
And  although  we  do  not  believe  in  the  sooossi 
of  treaty,  yet  the  resolutions  we  move,  and  the 
language  we  hold,  are  calculated  to  promoti 
it 

I  have  now  performed,  to  the  best  of  my 
power,  the  great  duty  which  I  owed  to  mj 
country.  I  have  given  that  advice  whkh  » 
my  soul  I  believe  to  be  the  best  Bat  I  have 
littie  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted.  I  fear  that, 
by  feeble  counsels,  we  shall  be  exposed  toakmg 
and  bloody  war.  This  fear  i&  perhapa,  ill- 
founded,  and  if  so  I  shall  thank  God  that  I  wm 
mistaken.  I  know  that,  in  the  order  of  hii 
Providence,  the  wisest  ends  fk^eouent^  remit 
from  the  most  fodiah  measorea.  It  ia  our  duty 
to  submit  ourselves  to  his  hi^  diqtenaatioiia. 
I  Imow  that  war,  with  all  ita  miaerj,  ia  not 
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vboIW  witliont  advantage.  It  call*  forth  the 
magm  ot  ohanoter,  it  Avvn  tbe  maolr  tIt- 
^m,  tit  gives  elevation  to  aentlinent,  it  prodncea 
Mtaulnnlon,  genOTatea  patriotic  lovoi,  and  in- 
Am  a  Jnat  aenoe  of  national  honor.  I^  then, 
-  n  ire  doomed  to  war,  let  qb  meet  it  aa  we 


ought;  and  when  tbe  hour  of  trial  comes,  let  it 
find  as  a  band  at  brothera. 

Sir,  I  have  done,  and  I  pray  to  Alm!{^^  Qod 
that  thla  day's  debate  maj  erentoato  in  Qie 
prosperity,  tbe  freedom,  the  peace,  the  powet 
and  the  glory  of  our  ooimti7. 


OEATION  ON  HAHILTOS. 


nil  oration  was  prononnced  at  the  poroh  of 
tte  old  Triid^  Obnrch,  over  the  body  of  Gene- 
Til  HnuHoo,  at  the  time  of  iti  interment,  Jnlj 
14th,  1801.* 

If  on  this  sad,  tlds  solemn  occasion,  I  sbonld 
wmIwhii  III  more  jonr  commiseration,  it  would 
te  doing  iqJQsUce  to  that  sensibility,  which 
Itaa  baoi  so  generslly  and  so  jnatlj  manifested. 
7kr  from  attempting  to  excite  yoar  emotions,  I 
t  ^j  to  rqiresa  my  own ;  and  yel,  I  IViir, 


Hut,  iD^«ad  of  the  lanooage  of  a  public 
Tov  wUl  hear  only  the  lamentatiDna  of  a 
Dieod.    Bnt  I  will  stmggle  with  my  [■ai 


hoH^  to  portray  that  heroic  spirit,  which  liu^ 
flown  to  the  mansions  of  bliss. 

Stadents  of  Ckilombia— he  was  in  the  ardent 
poTsoit  of  knowledge  in  yonr  academic  shades, 
i^en  tbe  first  soond  of  tbe  American  war 
enlled  him  to  the  field.  A  young  and  nnpro- 
tected  Tolnntoer,  such  was  his  zeal,  and  so  bril- 
Vaa%  his  serrioe,  that  we  heard  his  name  before 
vo  knew  Ua  person.  It  seemed  aa  if  Ood  had 
lOallad  him  suddenly  into  existence,  that  be 
niadit  uaist  to  save  a  world  I 

The  penetrating  eye  of  Washtn^n  soon 
perorivod  the  manly  spirit  which  ammat«d  his 
Tonthftil  bosom.  By  that  excellent  judge  of 
mon,  he  was  selected  as  an  ud,  and  thus  he  be- 
oame  eai^  aoqaainted  with,  and  was  a  principal 

lotion.  At  the  riege  of  York,  he  pertinaciously 
tousled  mt,  and  be  ohtiuned  tbe  command  of  a 
XVtriom  Hope.  He  stormed  tbe  redoabt;  but 
lot  it  be  recorded  that  not  one  single  man  of 
the  enemy  perished.  His  gallant  troops,  oma- 
Inting  the  heroism  of  their  chie^  checked  tbe 
vplined  aim,  and  spared  a  foe  no  longer  resist- 
ing.    Here  closed  his  military  career. 

Shortly  after  tbe  war,  yonr  fovor — no,  your 
diaoerament,  called  bim  to  public  office.  Yoo 
sent  him  tothe  conveDtion  at  Philadelphia;  he 
there  asristed  Infomdngthatoonstitatiun,  which 
is  now  the  bond  of  onr  nnion,  the  shield  of  onr 
defenoe,  and  tbe  sonree  of  onr  prosperity.  la 
fligniflg  the  compact,  he  expressed  bis  eppre- 
Ikenaion  that  it  did  not  contain  sufficient  means 


of  strength  for  its  own  preservation ;  and  that 
in  consequence  we  ahould  share  tbe  fate  of 
many  other  repnbU«&  and  pass  through  anar- 
chy to  despotism.  We  hoped  better  thing*. 
We  confided  in  the  good  sense  of  tbe  Amerioan 
people ;  and,  above  all,  we  tmsled  in  the  pro- 
tecting providence  of  the  Almighty.  On  this 
important  subject  he  never  concealed  his  opin- 
ion. He  disdained  concealment.  Knowing 
the  purity  of  his  heart,  he  bore  it  as  it  were  In 
his  Land,  exposing  to  eveiy  ^ssenger  its  inmost 
recessea.  This  generous  Uidiscretion  sabjcoted 
htm  to  censnre  fhtm  misrepresentation.  Eii 
speculative  opinions  were  treated  as  deliberate 
designs ;  and  yet  yon  all  know  how  strennona, 
how  nnremitting  were  bis  efibrts  to  establish 
and  to  preserve  the  constitation.  I^  then,  his 
opinion  was  wrong,  pardon,  01  pardon  that 
single  error,  in  a  life  devoted  to  your  service. 

At  tbe  time  when  our  government  was  or- 
ganized, *e  were  without  funds,  tbongh  not 
without  resources.  To  call  them  into  action, 
and  establish  order  in  the  finances,  Washington 
sought  for  splendid  talents,  for  extensive  infor- 
mation, and  above  all,  he  sought  for  storling, 
incorruptible  integrity.  All  these  ho  found  bi 
Hamiltou.  The  system  then  adopted,  has  been 
the  sabject  of  much  animadversion.  If  it  be 
not  without  a  fault,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
nothing  human  is  perfect.  Keoollect  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment — reoollect  the  con- 
flict of  opinion — and,  above  all,  remember  that 
a  minister  of  a  repnblio  mnst  bend  to  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  administration  which 
Washington  formed  was  one  of  tbe  most  effi- 
cient, one  of  the  best  that  any  country  was 
ever  blest  with.  And  the  result  was  a  rapid 
advance  in  power  and  prosperity,  of  which 
there  is  no  example  in  any  other  age  or  nation, 
j  The  port  which  Hamilton  bore  is  universally 

Hie  unsuspecting  confidence  in  professions, 
,  which  he  believed  to  be  nncere,  led  him  to  tmst 
too  much  to  the  undeserving.  This  exposed 
him  to  misrepresentation.  He  felt  himself 
I  obliged  to  resign.  The  care  of  a  riuug  family, 
and  the  narrowness  of  his  fortune,  made  it  a 
dnty  to  retnm  to  his  profesMon  for  their  supi- 
port.  Bnt  though  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
.  public  life,  never,  no,  never  for  a  moment  did 
ho  abandon  the  poblio  aervice.  He  never  lost 
sight  of  yoor  interests.    I  declare  to  yon,  be- 


pinching  life  at  its  source.  It  was  probable 
that  he  wonld  soon  be  removed  from  the  scene, 
and  that  his  second  wonld  succeed  to  the  com- 
mand. He  knew  bj  experience  the  importance 
of  that  place — and  he  thought  the  sword  of 
America  might  safely  be  confided  to  the  hand 
which  now  lies  cold  in  that  coffin.  Oh  I  my 
fellow-citizens,  remember  this  solemn  testimo- 
nial that  he  was  not  ambitious.  Tet  he  was 
charged  with  ambition,  and  wounded  by  the 
imputation,  when  he  laid  down  his  conmiand, 
he  decUffed,  in  the  proud  independence  of  his 
soul,  that  he  never  would  accept  of  any  office, 
unless  in  a  foreign  war  he  should  be  called  on  to 
expose  his  life  in  defence  of  his  country.  This 
determination  was  immovable.  It  was  nis  fault 
that  his  opinions  and  his  resolutions  could  not 
be  changea.  Knowing  his  own  firm  purpose, 
he  was  indignant  at  the  charge  that  he  sought 
for  place  or  power.  He  was  ambitious  only 
for  glory,  but  he  was  deeply  solicitous  for  you. 
For  himself  he  feared  nothing ;  but  he  feared 
that  bad  men  might,  by  false  professions,  ac- 
quire your  confidence,  and  abuse  it  to  your 
ruin. 

Brethren  of  the  Oincinnati — ^there  lies  our 
chief  I  Let  him  still  be  our  modeL  Like  him, 
after  long  and  fEuthfid  public  services,  let  us 
cheerMly  perform  the  social  duties  of  private 
life.    Oh  t  he  was  mild  and  gentle,    ui  him 


the  duties  of  a  citizen — ^yoi 
courted  your  favor  by  advC 
of  his  own  judgment.  Yo 
tending  a^dnst  yon,  and 
interests,  as  it  were,  in 
And  you  now  feel  and  e^ji 
ing  from  the  firm  energy  o 
this  testimony  to  the  mei 
friend.  I  charge  yon  to  ] 
is  all  he  has  left— -aU  tha 
children  will  inherit  from 
my  countrymen,  that  fam< 
sure  to  you  also.  Let  it 
to  examine  those  who  soli 
regarding  professions,  vie' 
on  a  doubtful  occasion  ai 
have  done  this  Uiing  f 

Ton  all  know  how  he  pi 
scene  I  cannot,  I  must  not 
cite  emotions  too  strong  i 
ment.  Buffer  not  yonr  i 
any  act  whic^  might  agal 
majesty  of  the  laws.  On 
lips,  though  with  my  voic 
will  hear  no  more — ^let 
respect  yourselves. 

And  now,  ye  ministers 
Grod,  perform  your  holy 
these  ashes  of  our  depai 
bosom  of  the  grave. 


ROBERT  GOODLOE  HARPER. 

Ov  those  learned  and  eloqnent  men,  who  belonged  to  the  Maryland  bar,  during  the  latter 
portion  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  centory,  no  one  was  more  justly  celebrated 
tlian  General  Harper,  He  was  a  native  of  Spottsylvania  connty,  Ylrginia,  where  he  was  bom 
n  the  year  1765.  His  parents  removed,  daring  his  childhood,  to  Granville,  in  North  Carolina. 
horn,  this  time  until  his  i^pearance  in  the  American  service  as  a  soldier  in  a  troop  of  horse  under 
General  Greene,  the  record  of  his  life  is  wanting.  He  was  then  but  fifteen  years  old.  At  the 
ige  of  twenty  he  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  where,  while  perfecting  his 
onrse,  he  acted  as  a  tutor  to  some  of  the  less  advanced  classes.  In  September,  1785,  he  re- 
eived  his  first  degree,  choosing  as  the  subject  of  his  discourse.  The  Proper  Objects  of  JSdueatum,* 

Soon  after  leaving  coUege  he  embarked  for  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  aft^r  experienc- 
ig  a  boisterous  and  stormy  passage,  arrived  at  that  place,  "  a  stranger,  with  only  a  few  dollars 
1  his  possession.'^  Through  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman,  of  whose  son  he  had  been  a  teacher 
rbOe  at  Princeton,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law.  So  rapid  was  his  improve- 
nent  that  he  commenced  practice  in  a  year,  and  with  a  view  of  obtfuning  a  larger  sphere  for  his 
rofessional  operations,  he  removed  to  the  interior  of  the  State.  Here  he  became  distinguished 
B  a  powerful  political  writer,  and  at  a  later  period,  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  the  State. 
hi  his  retirement  from  this  office,  he  was  delegated  to  the  lower  house  of  the  United  States 
k>ngre88,  in  which  body  he  gained  the  enviable  distinction  of  being  an  "  earnest  supporter 
f  the  measures  of  Washington,  and  a  devoted,  fearless  friend  of  his  country.'* 

In  the  animated  and  protracted  discussion  which  followed  the  publication  of  the  Treaty  of 
794,  General  Harper  took  a  prominent  part.  During  the  winter  of  the  next  year  he  published 
n  elaborate  address  to  his  constituents,  giving  his  reasons  for  approving  the  measure.  After 
ointing  out  its  merits,  and  answering  with  ability  the  objections  of  its  opponents,  he  con- 
ludes : — ^*  Such  are  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  believe,  that  the  treaty  in  question 
I  *  proper  and  expedient.'  ♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦ 

Hienever  it  comes  before  us  I  shall  give  my  voice  for  its  going  ftilly  into  efiect ;  convinced  that 
is  consistent  with  the  honor  and  conducive  to  the  interest  and  happiness  of  my  country ;  of 
lat  country  among  whose  citizens  and  whose  sons  it  is  my  boast  and  my  pride  to  be  numbered, 
ad  to  which  it  is  my  highest  ambition  to  be  useful."  t 

In  May,  1797,  he  published  his  Ohservationi  on  the  Dispute  "between  the  United  States  and, 
Yanee^  and  during  the  same  month  delivered  a  masterly  speech  on  the  necessity  of  resisting  the 
icroachments  of  the  latter  nation.  He  continued  in  Congress  during  the  three  succeeding 
dara,  when,  on  the  accession  of  President  Jefferson,  he  retired  for  a  time  from  public  life ;  and, 
&ying  married  the  daughter  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Maryland,  he  removed  to  that  State,  and  set- 
ed  at  Baltimore.  Here  he  again  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law.  His  great  professional 
oalifications  were  now  brought  into  operation.    In  1805,  he  was  associated  with  Luther  Martin 

•  6m  Hew  JerMjr  Ouefct«,  of  October  10th,  178S. 

t  Select  Worki  of  fiobert  Ooodloe  Harper,  toL  1,  pege  ti« 
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and  Joseph  HqpkinsoD,  as  oounsel  for  Judge  Chase,  in  the  celehraled  trial  whibh  raulfeed  in  the 
aoqtdttal  of  that  ofSoer  on  all  the  charges  in  his  impeachment 

In  1812,  he  was  a  member  of  tlie  House  of  Bepreeentatirea,  firom  his  adopted  State.  The 
fdlowing  yeaf  he  delivered  the  eulogistic  speech  in  honor  of  the  Bnasian  Tictoriesi  and  soon 
after  another  mmilar  oration  on  the  JteeeiU  IVtumphi  qf  tha  Oau$e  ^  Mernkkid  m  ffmnmrng^ 
Ahont  this  time  he  held  the  rank  of  General,  and  ^Ustiingiiished  himself  honorably,  in  repeffinf 
the  attack  of  the  British  on  Baltimore. 

In  the  colonization  of  AfHca,  he  took  an  active  interest  One  of  the  reports  of  the  Sodely 
Ibrmed.  for  that  object,  which  was  prepared  by  him,  oontiuns  an  elaborate  ezpoeitloii  of  thi 
merits  of  the  systmn.  He  viewed  the  plan  (k  colonization  as  the  only  method  by  which  the 
mlMhiefii  of  slavery  could  be  lessened,  and  cherished  the  hope,  that  the  day  wonld  ooma  wImi 
the  sconrge  of  slavery  wonld  no  longer  be  felt  in  the  land,  when  the  rod  of  ohastiaemait  dhooU 
be.  withdrawn,  and  all  voices  should  Join  in  the  song  of  freedom.  '^Ihe  alarming  dai^srcf 
cherishing  in  our  bosom  a  distinct  nation,*'  he  says,  **  which  can  never  become  inooipontad  with 
ns^  while  it  rapidly  increases  in  numbers,  and  improves  in  intelligence ;  iftAming  from  i»  fha  arts 
of  peace  and  war,  the  secret  of  its  own  strength,  and  the  talent  of  combining  and  direoliBg  ill 
force;  a  nation  which  must  ever  be  hostile  to  us,  from  feeling  and  interest,  because  it  can  aeiw 
incorporate  with  us,  nor  participate  in  the  advantages  we  ei\)oy ;  the  danger  of  sndli  •  nation  in 
our  bosom  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out  to  any  reflecting  mind.  It  qieaks  not  on^  to  our  nnte^ 
standing^  but  to  our  very  senses ;  and  however  it  may  be  derided  by  some^  or  oveiiodlBed  hf 
others,  who  have  not  the  ability  or  the  time,  or  do  not  give  themselves  the  tronble^  to  teflset  m 
and  estimate  properly  the  force  and  extent  of  those  great  moral  and  phyaieal  oanaesi  whloh  |ie- 
pare  gradually,  and  at  length  bring  forth,  the  most  terrible  convulsions  in  dvfl  aodety;  it  vil 
not  be  viewed  without  deep  and  awftd  apprehensions  by  any  who  shall  bring  aoond  ndndi^  sni 
some  share  of  political  knowledge  and  sagadly,  to  the  serious  condderation  of  the  anl^feot  Sanh 
persons  will  give  their  most  serious  attention  to  any  proposition  which  has  for  its  djeetths 
eradication  of  this  terrible  mischief;  lurking  in  our  vitals.'' t 

In  1824^  Mr.  Harper  advocated,  in  a  powerftil  speedi,  the  ccmneetion  of  the  wstsn  of  ths 
Ohio  and  the  Ohesapeake,  1^  a  canal  through  the  District  of  OolumUa.  This  ^eeob  ww  soon 
after  published,  together  with  a  reply  to  some  of  the  objections  of  the  opponents  of  the  sehciBe. 
The  welfare  of  his  adopted  city  always  won  his  earnest  attention,  and  although  active^  em- 
ployed in  his  professional  duties,  he  became  identified  with  every  project  of  puhUc  utility  whick 
was  devised  to  increase  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  State. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1825,  he  died.  "  He  dropped  down  dead,"  says  Wirt,  '^  and  it 
is  said  by  his  physician,  died  probably  before  he  reached  the  floor.  He  had  no  recent  wandog 
of  the  approach  of  death :  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  unusually  well  for  some  time  past  On 
Thursday  (the  day  previous  to  his  decease),  he  was  well  in  court,  and  made  one  <^  the  boot 
arguments  he  over  made  in  his  life — an  argument  three  hours  long.  I  met  him  again  in  the 
afternoon,  at  a  watchmaker's,  and  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  experience  the  sli^test  inoonvs- 
nience  from  his  exertions  in  speaking  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  never  felt  bettor.  That  ni^ 
he  was  at  a  ball,  and,  I  am  told,  was  uncommonly  gay  and  agreeable.  On  Friday  momiDg  be 
was  again  well,  and  had  eaten  his  break&st  as  usual,  and  was  standing  up  before  the  fire,  read- 
ing a  newspaper,  when  death  struck  him,  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned."  %  His  deatfi  was 
deeply  felt  in  the  community  in  which  he  had  lived,  at  the  bar  of  which  he  was  anoh  a  distin- 
guished ornament ;  and  the  nation  mourned  one  of  its  purest  and  most  enlightened  patriotsL} 

*  This  ipeech  was  dellyered  at  Annapolis,  Maiyland,  on  the  90th  of  Jannarj,  1814|  ud  sabMqntiitly  pobUthtd. 

t  Annual  Beport  of  the  American  Society  for  Ck>lonixing  the  Free  People  of  Color  of  the  United  Stutaii  1891   Verth 
American  Beview,  toL  18,  page  92. 

t  Extract  from  a  letter  of  William  Wirt  to  his  daa|^ter,  written  two  dftjB  after  the  deilh  «f  OeMal  BaipK.— Jte^ 
n4d^t  J4/lt  </  Wirl^  «oIL  9,  po^e  195^ 
I  See  Washington  National  Journal  of  Jannary  17th,  189Si 
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k  1T97,  after  the  refoul  of  the  French  Di- ' 
atj  to  rooeiTe  Mr.  Pinckner,  the  minister 
ILe  United  States,  Preaideat  Adama  called 
titra  aeetdon  of  Oongreaa  to  take  llie  snl^eot 
>  eonuderation.  On  the  Hiit«enth  of  Ma? 
lut  jear,  he  deUvered  a  speech  before  both 
«»  of  OongresB,  in  which  he  eipressed  in 
Dg  terms  bia  great  diaapprobation  of  the 
paij  offered  to  the  United  Btatea ;  and  on 
twuitf-eeoond  daj  following,  an  answer  to 
|)eech  waa  reported  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
itivea,  reeponding  to  his  EentinieDtg.  An 
[idment,  howeTor,  was  proposed,  expressive 
n  opinion  that  the  House  viewed  the  con- 
.  of  the  Directory  as  leas  reprehensible  than 
id  been  represented  by  the  President,  and 
minending  conciliatory  measures  as  the 
I  of  the  negotiations  aboat  to  be  entered 
with  Franco. 

a  the  twenty-ninth  of  Vay,  the  amendment 
g  onder  conraderation,  Ur.  Harper  spoke  as 


K,  Ghukiuii  :  At  the  time  the  int«miption 
:  plaoe  on  Satnrdar,  by  the  nnfortonate  in- 
oaition  of  the  Speaker,  I  had  drawn  near  to 
dose  of  thoae  observations,  with  which  at 
time  I  intended  to  tronble  the  committee. 
lall  now  resume,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
B  train  of  remarks,  and  bring  them  to  a  con- 
ion  as  speedily  as  possible.  As  more  time, 
ever,  is  now  afforded  to  me,  I  will  take  a 
{O  somewhat  more  extensive  than  I  had 
icribed  to  myself  on  the  former  day,  en- 
roring,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  every 
g,  not  strictly  relative  to  the  question  on 
amendment,  now  under  con«deration. 

[r.  Harper  here  observed,  that  he  should  go 
tie  out  of  bis  way,  in  order  to  notice  and 
te  some  positions  lud  down  by  gentlemen 
hvor  of  the  amendment,  which,  though 
dly  irrelevant  \o  the  present  qoestion,  would 
B  a  tendency,  if  allowed  to  pass  nncontra- 
ed,  to  render  the  people  discontented  with 
govemmenL  Having  oonclnded  his  re- 
ks  upon  this  subject,  he  proceeded  tiins : 

he  scope  and  object  of  this  amendment  is 
ecommend  it  to  the  President,  to  offer  cer- 
concessions  to  France,  in  the  negotiations 
ch  he  has  declared  it  his  intention  to  corn- 
ice. These  (wnoessions  are  understood  to 
te  to  the  list  of  contraband,  which  Is  more 
nriTe,  as  stated  by  the  British  treaty,  than 


In  that  of  France  ;  and  to  the  right  of  taking 
snemies'  goods  ont  of  nentral  ships,  whioH 
Britain  enjoys,  and  France  by  her  treaty  with 
IB  has  given  np.  In  these  two  points,  it  ts  the 
Kope  and  object  of  the  amendment  to  recom- 
mend, that  the  two  nations  shoold  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing.  Hence  the  amendment  is  to 
be  considered  nnder  two  points  of  view ;  first, 
Lhe  reoommendation  itself;  and  secondly,  the 
thing  recommended. 

As  to  the  recommendation  itself^  I  aak,  is  it 
Donsdtationa] — is  it  nseful — is  it  politic  f . 

With  respect  to  its  constitationality,  every 
body  knows,  tliat  the  power  of  negotiation  is 
pven  whoUy  to  the  President  by  the  constitn- 
tion,  and  that  of  making  treaties  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate.  Can  the  House  of  Kepresen- 
tatives  control  or  direct  that  power !  Can  it 
instruct  the  President  in  matters,  which  the 
constitution  has  intrusted  solely  and  exolnsiv^ 
to  hia  Judgment?  Shall  it  undertake  to  instruct 
him — will  he  bo  bound  to  obey  those  instmo- 
tions  ?  Shonld  he  think  fit  to  pursue  a  different 
course,  will  the  House  be  Justified  by  tiie  con- 
stitntion  and  their  duty  in  withholding  supplies, 
and  in  leaving  the  country  without  defence! 
Do  genUemen  foresee  the  dQemma,  which  they 
are  preparingforthemselves  and  for  the  House! 
a  dilemma  in  which  thej  must  choose  between 
pride  and  duty,  between  supporting  the  exe- 
cutive in  measures  adopted  against  their  advice, 
and  leaving  the  coon  try  defenceless,  at  the  mercy 
of  all  who  may  choose  to  assail  it !  What  pas- . 
stble  effect  can  this  interference  liave,  but  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  schism  between  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  government! 

But  admitting  hu^  a  recommendation  to  be 
conformable  to  the  constitution,  in  what  is  it 
useful  f  Is  it  to  dispose  the  execntive  to  treat ! 
If  so,  it  is  useless,  for  be  already  has  that  dis- 
position, and  baa  strongly  declared  it  in  his 
speech  to  both  Houses.  He  has  declared  it  as 
hia  resolution  "to  institute  a  A«sh  attempt  at 
negotiation,  and  to  promote  and  accelerate  an 
accommodation,  provided  one  can  be  made  on 
terms  compatible  with  the  rights,  duties,  in- 
terests, and  honor  of  the  nation."  He  has  de- 
clared, that  if  we  have  committed  "errors,  and 
these  can  be  demonstrated,  we  shall  be  willing 
to  correct  them.  If  we  have  done  iqjuries,  we 
shall  Im  willing,  on  conviction,  to  redress  them." 
Can  there  be  a  spirit  more  conciliatory — or 
wonld  gentlemen  wish  to  see  the  negotiations 
conducted  on  other  prinoiples ! 

Is  it  to  give  information  to  the  eieontive,  to 
point  ont  the  course  which  the  public  good  re- 

S aires  to  be  taken!  But  do  gentiemen imagine 
lat  the  execDtive  is  ignorant  of  the  public  in- 
terests, or  less  acquainted  with  it  than  the 
House !  Is  it  not  notorious  that  bodies  at  tiiis 
kind  are  always  unlit  for  negotiation!  Have 
not  the  people  declared  it,  by  placing  that 
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power  in  the  hands  of  the  Prendent?  Can 
gentlemen  snpposo,  that  the  House  possesses, 
or  can  possess,  all  tne  information  necessary,  in 
forming  an  opinion  abont  what  ought  to  be 
given,  and  wnat  ought  to  be  required,  in  a 
negotiation  with  another  nation!  Oan  the 
House  foresee  all  that  maj  happen,  to  raider 
this  offer  inexpedient,  or  useless,  or  unneces- 
sary— to  JnstiQr  other  offers,  or  to  make  de- 
mands necessary,  instead  of  offers  of  any  kind  f 
What  will  become  of  the  power  of  negotiation 
in  the  executive,  if  the  House  is  first  to  instruct 
him^  and  afterwards  to  oensure  him  ? 

Some  gentiemen  have  seemed  to  think,  that 
this  amendment  would  give  weight  to  the  nego- 
tiation abroad ;  would  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  executive,  and  place  him  on  hij^er  sround. 
But  how  is  this  meet  to  be  produced?  By 
showinff,  it  is  answered,  that,  in  making  this 
t^er,  aU  the  branches  of  government  are  united, 
and  that  the  gnound  thus  taken  will  be  firmlv 
supported.  But  must  it  not  be  perfectiy  evi- 
dent, that  the  best  way  of  giving  this  impression 
is,  to  pursue  a  conduct  and  hold  a  language, 
whic^  will  evinee  a  perfect  confidence  m  the 
Executive,  and  a  determination  to  support  him 
with  the  whole  force  and  resources  of  the  coun- 
try f  Then  it  is,  that  the  offers  of  the  executive 
will  come  with  weight,  when  they  come  with 
evidence  of  union  in  the  government,  and  of 
mutual  oonfidmee  among  me  various  depart- 
ments. 

Some  gentiemen  have  supported  this  amend- 
ment on  the  ground,  that  it  wUl  give  confidence 
to  the  people  of  this  country  in  the  executive ; 
and  one  gentieman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  ^cholas. 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  people  of 
this  country  will  not  support  the  government, 
unless  its  measares  are  right.  Admitting  this 
opinion  to  be  true  (and  1  am  inclined  to  think 
it  may  be),  still  it  will  remain  to  be  inquired, 
by  what  means  and  on  what  standard  the  peo- 
ple would  form  their  opinion  of  the  propriety 
and  wisdom  of  the  measures  pursued  by  their 
government  Not  certainly  from  the  declarar 
tions  of  that  gentieman  or  his  friends ;  because 
there  has  not  been  one  measure  adopted  by  the 
government,  since  its  formation,  which  they 
have  not  opposed  in  the  House  and  out  of  it, 
on  which  they  have  not  set  the  stamp  of  their 
most  decided  censure;  and  yet,  sir,  we  have 
seen  all  these  measures  supported  and  f4>proved 
of  by  the  people.  We  have  seen  the  late  Presi- 
dent, who  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  author 
of  them,  under  whose  auspices  they  were  adopt- 
ed and  established,  in  spite  of  the  most  violent 
and  persevering  opposition  from  these  verv 
gentlemen — we  have  seen  him  surrounded  with 
applauses,  with  gratitude,  and  with  thanks,  from 
every  quarter  of  the  Union ;  we  have  seen  the 
wisdom  and  firmness  of  his  administration  made 
one  very  principal  ground  of  these  thanks  and 
applauses ;  and  even  in  a  former  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, where  the  principles  of  these 
gentiemen  did  so  greatiy  preponderate,  when 
they  moved  to  strike  out  of  an  address  to  this 


great  man,  a  clause  expready  MMovliy  lui  ad- 
ministration, as  wise,  firm,  aDCi  grea^r  teie- 
ficial  to  his  country,  the  motion  wu  €nnmM 
by  a  very  large  m^iority ;  and  when  the  addrw 
itself^  containing  this  ofanoadoos  eIraMu  naa  pt 
to  the  vote,  it  passed  wtth  oi4y  twirraiHnL 
Tet  ffentiemen  talk  to  na,  as  if  thcgr  vmtti 
standard,  by  which  the  people  would  HMMBit 
the  conduct  of  govenunenti  Sir,  tlM  M|ii 
are  not  truly  eatimated  by.  ihoae  gmammL 
They  are  not  the  bUnd,  ignefant  hm,  wlkk 
those  gentiemen  take  tnem  to  be.  Thej  wB 
do  in  future,  what  they  have  always  dona  ~ 


tofore— they  will  Judge  of  the  meaaorei  of  Mf- 
emment  by  the  measorea  themaeWea,  and  W 
the  just  confidence  wludi  they  hAve  km^  pbiii 
in  those  whom  they  have  appmnted  to  admMi 
ter  it ;  not  by  the  opinions  or  inveotlTW  of  All 
or  that  set  of  men,  either  on  thia  floor  or  art 
of  doors.  Goitiemen  on^  to  be  arlmiwlaliiil, 
by  the  frequent  and  always  nnaoooeoirfU  appsaH 
which  they  have  made  to  the  pooploy  to  givsip 
at  length  this  vain  chimera  of  Doing  able  toidb 
public  opinion,  with  whioh  they  hairo  ao  km 
suffered  themselves  to  be  dalndod. 

I  hold,  sir,  in  my  hand  a  pai»er,  froai  AH 
very  quarter  where  gentlemea  probol^y  i^^ 
pose,  and  not  without  appearance  of  raaioi^ 
that  their  labors  in  the  vineyard  of  irrrifiltf— 
have  beenorowned  with  moat  annonaa,  ItiiMi 
address  from  ICecklenburg  oonnl^,  in  Vk^tk^ 
to  their  representative  on  thIa  floor,  and  eon- 
tains  sentlmenta  ao  Jiiat»  ao  tn4j  prtnotk^  mH 
BO  i^plioable  to  the  poini  of  ornifManaa  la  ftv- 
emment,  that  I  oannoi  help  mailing  ll  lo  tht 
committee,  thouoh  I  am  aenaiUe  it  snat  hem 
already  attraotea  the  notice  of  every  individaiL 

Mr.  Harper  then  read  the  address. 

This  paper,  sir,  affords  a  most  conaoling  aad 
honorable  contrast  to  the  q>eeohea,  which  havs 
lately  been  heard  on  thb  floor.  It  contaias 
sentiments,  which  I  have  no  doubt  are  refW- 
berated  from  the  hearts  of  every  American  la 
every  part  of  the  Union,  and  wluoh  prove  hov 
far  the  people,  even  that  part  of  tiiem  on  which 
these  gentiemen  have  most  partienlariy  refiel 
are  from  sharing  with  them  in  their  want  oi 
affection  for  the  government,  and  of  coofideaee 
in  its  measures.  There  is  nothing  in  this  ad- 
dress to  prove,  that  the  people  in  that  part  of 
the  Umon  will  reftise  to  support  tiio  gofam- 
ment,  unless  those  gentlemen  shoold  iidbnn 
them  that  its  measures  were  ri^t. 

I  also  consider  the  recommendatton.  contaiB- 
ed  in  this  amendment,  as  extremely  unpolitM. 
Is  it  good  policy  to  show  the  enemy  yoor  eager- 
ness to  treat,  your  eagerness  to  mi^e  eooees- 
sions  ?  Is  it  good  policy  to  show  to  Eranee, 
that  you  have  no  confidence  in  the  ezoootivs^ 
in  his  wisdom,  his  information.  Ids  patriotie  in- 
tentions ;  that  you  think  it  neoeaaaiy  to  ins^aet 
and  direct  him  ?  Is  it  good  poli<7'  to  send  the 
executive  trammelled  to  Fruioe ;  to  aend  him 
in  a  situation,  where  he  must  ^tlier  yield  to  a 
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KTi  of  her  demands,  or  go  againBt  the  recom- 
lendationB  of  this  Hoosel  U  this  the.  way  to 
ire  weight  to  his  negotiations,  or  to  lessen  her 
eniAQds?  Is  it  true,  that  there  is  in  this 
foose  a  nu\jority,  who  do  not  oonfide  in  the 
reootiTe  ?  I  repeat  the  question,  and  I  address 
not  to  those  gentlemen  whose  constant  em- 
ayment  it  has  been,  for  eight  years  past,  in 
e  Hoose  and  oat  of  it,  to  oppose  the  execn- 
m  and  every  measure  which  he  was  under- 
wd  to  favor,  to  dediu^  their  distrust  of  him, 
d  endeavor  to  weaken  that  confidence  so 
itlj  reposed  in  him  by  the  peofde.  I  address 
i  mysdf  to  these :  I  address  myself  to  those 
nUemen,  and  some  such  there  no  doubt  are, 
KO,  entertaining  just  ideas  of  the  constitution, 
d  reposing  full  confidence  in  the  executive, 
vj  nevertheless  be  inclined  to  favor  this  re- 
mmendation,  because  they  think  it  a  harm- 
IB  thing.  I  could  ask  these  gentlemen, 
bether  there  is  a  minority  in  this  House,  who 
»  not  think  the  executive  worthy  of  confi- 
noe  in  the  performance  of  lus  constitutional 
nctions  ?  I  could  ask  them  whether  they  are 
illing  to  make  this  declaration,  if  they  do  not 
lieve  itt  I  could  ask  them  whether,  admit- 
ig  It  to  be  true,  it  would  be  prudent  to  tell 
■ance  so?  I  would  ask  them  what,  beside 
ch  a  declaration,  France  can  see  in  this 
nendment?  I  answer^  and  they  must,  I  think, 
in  me  in  the  answer,  that  she  can  see  nothing 
•e.  She  will  see  in  it  a  proof  and  confirma- 
»  a£  her  present  opinion,  that  we  are  a  di- 
ded  people ;  that  the  people  are  divided  from 
te  ffovemment,  and  the  government  divided 
ithm  itedf.  This  will  encourage  her  to  press 
id  heighten  her  demands ;  for,  seeing  us,  as 
le  will  think,  divided,  she  will  remember  one 
irt  of  the  scripture,  while  she  forgets  all  the 
at,  that  ^^a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
and.'' 

As  I  believe  this  recommendation  to  be  nn- 
mstitutional,  useless  and  highly  impolitic,  I 
n  never  give  my  vote  in  its  &vor. 
I  will  now  ask  gentlemen,  who  may  think 
te  recommendation  not  improper,  whether  the 
easore  recommended  is  entitled  to  their  snp- 
)rt?  Why  should  it  be  entitled  to  support? 
ither  because  it  is  necessary,  or  because  it  is 
wftd ;  because  it  is  demanded  by  justice,  or 
wommended  by  good  policy. 
K  the  measure  were  really  necessary  or  use- 
J,  aorely  the  executive  is  as  well  apprised  of 
lat  necessity  and  utility,  as  well  qualified  to 
;dge  about  it,  as  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
id  the  thing  will  be  as  well  done  by  him  alone, 
id  will  have  as  much  effect,  as  if  the  House 
ere  to  join  in  it :  the  claims  of  justice  can  be 
I  completely  satisfied  in  one  case  as  in  the 
lier ;  the  ends  of  policy  as  completely  attain- 
L  Though  I  myself  have  very  little  reliance 
I  the  usenilness  of  the  measure,  and  no  con- 
etion  of  its  necessity,  still  I,  for  one,  am  per- 
etly  willing  that  it  &ould  be  tried  by  the  ex- 
ntiveu  and  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  be 
foetea,  if  the  executive  think  fit.    Neither 


have  I  any  doubt  that  it  will  be  tried.  The 
very  debate  in  this  House  will  inform  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  propriety  of  trying  it;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  executive  is 
disposed  to  make  the  attempt,  to  offer  these  ad- 
vantages to  France.  I  know  nothing  directly 
of  the  opinion  of  the  executive,  but  I  know, 
that  those  who  are  about  the  executive  have 
this  opinion,  and  are  disposed  to  make  this  offer 
to  France,  not  perhaps  in  the  unqualified  and 
unconditional  manner  recommended  by  some 
gentlemen,  but  on  terms  consistent  with  the 
honor  and  interests  of  this  country,  and  with 
which  the  public,  when  it  comes  to  be  informed 
of  them,  will  be  satisfied.  I,  therefore,  even  if 
I  thought  this  measure  not  only  useful  but  ne- 
cessary, should  still  leave  it  most  willingly  to 
the  President  But  as  there  are  gentlemen  in 
the  House,  who  may  be  inclined  to  favor  the 
recommendation  from  an  opinion,  that  the 
measure  recOnmiended  is  necessary  or  useftil,  I 
will  address  some  considerations  to  them,  by 
which  they  may,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  doubt 
whether  it  is  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

First,  I  ask  them,  how  this  measure,  this  con- 
cession to  France,  can  be  necessary  ?  Do  gen- 
tlemen contend,  that  this  country  is  too  weak 
to  defend  her  rights ;  that  it  must  yield  to  the 
demands  of  a  foreign  power,  merely  because 
those  demands  are  made  ?  I  have  not  so  un- 
derstood them.  Supple  as  their  language  has 
been,  and  submissive  as  their  course  of  policy 
seems  calculated  to  become,  they  have  not  vet 
bent  thus  low.  But  they  have  contended,  that 
this  concession  is  necessary,  because  it  is  right; 
because  justice  requires  it.  And  how  does  jus- 
tice require  it  ?  Because,  liccording  to  them, 
having  yielded  these  rights  to  England  by  our 
treaty  with  her,  impartial  justice  requires,  that 
we  should  yield  them  also  to  France. 

This  argument  rests  on  the  ground  that  Bri- 
tain does  not  possess  these  rights  by  the  law  of 
nations,  which  point  gentlemen  have  taken 
much  pains,  and  made  many  elaborate  disser- 
tations, to  establish.  I  shaU  not  follow  them 
through  this  long  diplomatic  discussion,  which 
is  much  better  suit^  to  the  department  of 
State,  and  has  there  been  handled  in  a  very 
masterly  and  satisfactory  manner.  I  believe, 
that  when  the  ofiScial  paper  on  this  subject, 
lately  published  from  the  department  of  State, 
shall  be  read  and  compared  with  the  speeches 
of  gentlemen,  very  little  doubt  will  remain  on 
the  point.  I  have  another  reason,  too,  for 
avoiding  a  dispute  on  the  law  of  nations.  Gen- 
tlemen seem  disposed  to  treat  the  law,  and  the 
writers  on  it,  with  as  little  respect  as  the  one 
and  the  other  have  received  from  the  nation 
whose  cause  they  advocate.  One  minister  of 
that  nation,  in  this  country,  has  declared  those 
writers  to  be  no  better  than  worm-eaten  vol- 
umes, whose  contents  he  was  happy  to  have 
forgotten.  Another,  at  Genoa,  declared,  that 
the  French  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  express 
purpose  of  subverting  the  law  of  nations.  Af- 
ter this  I  should  be  ahnost  afraid  to  cite  writers 
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cm  the  law  of  natioiu,  lest  I  should  he  tdd, 
Mfhat  they  are.  worm-eaten  volnmes.'^  There 
1%  however,  one  authority  on  this  point,  whidh. 
periiape,  may  he  acknowledged,  and  which  I 
wiUthmfore  adduce.  It  is  the  marine  code 
of  FnuDce  herself;  from  which  it  appears,  that 
Vy  the  law  of  nations,  and  her  own  laws  ibnnded 
upon  it,  enemies'  goods  are  liable  to  capture  in 
nentral  ships. 

Sir,  it  appears  from  Yalin,  voL  IL,  page  260, 
that  on  the  twenty-first  of  Octohw,  1744^  the 
king  of  France  published  aregolaaon,  **  con- 
cerning prizes  made  at  sea,  and  the  navigation 
of  nentnl  yessek  in  time  of  war.'*  The  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  articles  specify  all  the 
cases  in  which  neutral  ships  in  time  of  war  may 
saU,  free  from  molestation.  Then  comes  the 
fiufth  article,  which  is  in  these  words:  ^^If  in 
any  of  the  cases  specified  in  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  articles  of  this  regulation, 
there  shall  he  found  <m  board  of  tiie  said  neu- 
tral ships,  to  whatsoever  nation  they  may  be- 
long^ menshandise  or  effe<^  the  proper^  of 
Ids  midesty's  enemies,  such  merchandise  or  ef- 
fects shall  he  good  prias^  even  though  they  he 
not  the  production  of  the  enemies'  country :  but 
the  ships  shall  he  released."  TUs  regulation 
continued  in  force  till  l^e  twentv-sixth  of  July, 
1778,  when  the  king  of  France,  having  enmged 
in  the  American  war,  (fbr  the  treaty  of  alliance 
was  early  in  Febmanr,  1778,)  fbund  it  his  in- 
terest to  relax  from  the-  principle  in  hopes  of 
prevailing  <m  Knriand  to  do  so  too.  Accord- 
iBf^  on  that  day  ne  published  a  regulation,  by 
the  first  article  of  whioh,  enemies'  property  on 
board  of  neutral  ships  is  declared  to  be  safe 
from  capture  by  French  armed  vessels.  The 
article,  however,  contains  the  following  clause: 
^^  But  his  miyesty  retains  to  himself  a  right  to 
revoke  the  permission  contained  in  the  present 
article,  should  the  enemy  powers  fail  to  grant  a 
similar  permission  within  six  months  from  the 
date  hereofl" 

Hence  it  is  clear,  that  France  not  only  has 
asserted  and  long  exercised  this  right,  which 
she  charges  us  with  having  conceded  to  Eng- 
land, but  even  possesses  it  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  may  exercise  it,  if  she  thinks  fit, 
without  violating  the  law  of  nations ;  she  being 
only  restrained  in  those  cases,  in  which,  as  in 
ours,  she  has  renounced  it  by  treaties.  All 
this  appears  from  her  own  laws  and  public  acts; 
for  her  relinquishment  of  this  rignt  in  July, 
1778,  having  been  merelv  conditional  and  de- 
pendent on  a  similar  relinquishment  by  Eng- 
land, which  has  never  ti^en  place,  may  be  at 
any  moment  revoked,  and  indeed  has  been; 
for,  notwithstanding  all  her  clamors  against  the 
English  for  exercising  this  right,  it  is  ver^  well 
known  that  she  has  constantly  exercised  it  her- 
self from  the  beginning  of  the  present  war. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  expected  that  we  shall 
not  hereafter  be  told  by  either  France,  or  her 
advocates,  that  the  right  to  take  enemies'  goods 
in  neutral  vessels,  is  not  a  right  given  by  the 
law  of  nations. 


It  has,  however,  been  coptaadiad  thik  fti 
lawofdiationsin  tldsrsqieotlias  baaa  ataid 
by  the  convention  of  the  armed  nmitnBty.  I 
idU  not  stop  to  refhte  this  positfam,  wUn  his 
been  so  often  and  so  completely  axpoaed;  itfl 
less  will  I  undertake  to  prove  what  Is  taMtf 
so  perfectly  obvious,  that  the  oonvcntioQ  cCfts 
armed  neutrality,  being  no  more  than  a  tra^i^ 
is  confined,  like  all  oth^r  tzeatiea,  to  tha  paifliB 
who  agree  to  it,  and  can  in  no  maniMr  aftsb 
the  general  ri^^ts  of  other  Btatoa,  unflerfts 
general  law  of  nations:  hut  I  will  reouol^  ttil 
this  oljectimi  about  the  armed  neotnUtg^ 
with  a  very  bad  grace  firom  Franoe;  d 
France,  when  requested  to  accede  to  tliii 
vention  of  the  armed  neutrality,  ezpreaityis- 
dined  it  8he  declined  it,  indeed,  under  |v^ 
tence  that  its  inindples  were  tm§dj  «m- 
lished  by  her  regulation  of  Jidy,  ITm  TUi 
regulation,  however,  as  has  been  aoea,  was 
temporaiy  and  conditionaL  and  left  ¥nim  al 
fhll  liberty  to  adhere  to  t^  law  of  ailioBi^  cr 
adopt  the  prindples  of  the  armed  neiitrdlty.ai 
she  might  afterwards  find  eoBvenlant,  Hha 
afterwiuds  didreftisetb  aooede,  as  appeanty 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Gibbon;  in  one  cr  whosi 
letters  to  Lord  Sheflkld,  dated  September  Utt, 
1786,  and  published  in  the  first  voloma  of  Us 
misoellaneons  work%  page  90^  tiiera  Sa  ftoad 
this  passage:  *^The  other  day  tlie  IVeMli  an* 
bassador  mentioned,  that  the  emjpraas  of  Bmria 
had  proposed  to  ratliV  the  prmoiplaa  cf  lbs 
armed  neutraHty  by  a  definitiva  treaty,  Iwlfliii 
the  French  had  declared  that  they  wonUarf- 
ther  propose  nor  aooept  an  artlole^  to  djaagies 
able  to  En^and." 

This,  sir,  is  a  aood  comment  on  their  ftnner 
proceedings  wim  respect  to  this  right;  sad 
proves  that  they  never  meant  to  renounce  it, 
though  they  were  willing,  for  a  short  time  and 
for  a  particular  purpose,  to  suspend  its  exerdsa 
It  is  true  that  France  afterwards,  in  the  yesrs 
1786  and  1787,  made  a  treaty  with  Rusna«  fai 
which  this  right  was  finally  relinquished.  The 
same  thingis  done  in  her  treaty  with  KwgJsnd 
in  1786.  But  her  having  so  long  retained  it^ 
and  her  very  agreement  at  last  to  give  itup^ 

E roves  most  incontestably  that  she  believes 
erself  to  possess  it,  under  the  general  law  el 
nations. 

A  dispute  has  arisen,  whether  the  oonventkai 
of  the  armed  neutrality  is  permanent  in  its  nsr 
tnre,  or  merely  confined  to  the  duration  of  the 
American  war.  I  have  been  of  the  latter  opin- 
ion myself  on  the  construction  of  the  instiu- 
ment  itself,  and  of  the  acts  which  have  grown 
out  of  it;  and  I  shsll  not  enter  again  into  the 
discussion,  which  I  believe  to  be  wholly  imma- 
terial. Because,  whether  this  convention  be 
permanent  or  temporary,  stOl  it  is  no  more 
than  a  treaty,  and  can  have  no  effect  on  the 
general  law  of-  nations.  I  will,  however,  cor- 
rect a  mistake  into  which  a  gentleman  fhn 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gallatin,  has  fallen  on  this 
subject.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  conventiaB 
of  the  armed  neutrauty  was  permaneat  in  ita 
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^^Itore,  that  gentleman  has  asserted  that  Porta- 

aa<»eded  to  it  after  the  war.  But  the  gen- 
ua has  forgot  the  dates.    The  accession  of 

JBortogal  was  signed  at  Petersburg,  Jnly,  1782, 
and  ralified  at  Lisbon,  September,  1782.  The 
ntiiicatioDs  were  exchanged  on  the  2l8t  of 
Jmjuajy  1788.  Whereas  the  proyisional  arti- 
des  of  peace  were  not  signed  till  November 
lOth,  1782.  The  armistice  for  suspending  hos- 
tilities took  place  on  the  20th  of  January,  1788, 
and  the  definitiTe  treaty,  by  which  the  war  was 
naUy  ended,  was  not  signed  till  September, 
1788,  many  months  after  tiie  accession  of  Por- 
tflgaL  That  accession  even  preceded  the  pro- 
fiskmal  articles  by  some  months ;  and  yet  the 
gen^eman  from  Pennsylvania  has  told  the  com- 
mittee that  Portugal  acceded  after  the  war. 

The  gentleman,  however,  has  given  up  the 
point  so  strongly  contended  for  by  others 
on  the  same  side  of  the  House.  He  has  ad- 
nutted  that  we  did  not,  by  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
knd,  concede  to  her  the  right  respecting 
nenteal  bottoms:  but  he  contends  that  we 
should  have  made  no  commercial  treaty  with 
her,  till  the  had  relinquished  that  right.  I 
will,  however,  ask  that  gentleman  and  the 
oomnuttee,  whether  it  is  not  wise  to  obtain  the 
modificadon  of  a  right  which  operates  unfavor- 
ably to  ufl,  when  we  cannot  obtain  its  relin- 
quishment ?  Is  it  not  wise  and  lawful,  since 
we  cannot  prevent  this  operation,  to  render  it 
as  little  iiyurious  as  possible — to  lessen  its  in- 
eoQveniences  when  we  cannot  quite  remove 
them  I  This  is  what  the  treaty  has  done ;  and 
sarely  we  may  do  this  without  asking  the  per- 
mission of  France,  or  giving  her  cause  of 
offence. 

From  all  this  it  must  evidently  appear,  that 
we  have  not  conceded  this  right  to  England, 
iinee  she  possessed  it  by  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  that  we  have  done  fVance  no  injury.  Con- 
seauently,  justice  does  not  require  us  to  con- 
cede it  to  her.  The  argument  of  necessity,  of 
course,  &Us  to  the  ground. 

Will  the  argument  of  utility  avail  gentlemen 
any  better  ?  They  conteno,  that  if  not  neces- 
sary, it  would  at  least  be  useful  to  make  this 
concession  to  France :  that  if  not  demanded  by 
justice,  it  is  at  least  recommended  by  policy. 
If  so,  it  may  be  done  by  the  President  without 
our  assistance  or  advice,  and  the  same  good 
effects  will  still  result  from  it.  But  why  will 
it  be  useful  ?  Will  it  be  valuable  to  France  ? 
Does  she  want  it?  Will  this  concession  satisfy 
her  ?  These  are  questions  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, deserve  particclar  and  serious  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  ask  how  this  right 
can  be  valuaUe  to  France  ?  We  are  not  car- 
liers  for  Britain.  For  many  nations,  indeed, 
we  are  carriers,  but  not  for  Britain,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  is  very  considerably  a  carrier  for 
na.  Our  produce  is  often  found  in  her  ships — 
her  goods  very  seldom  in  ours.  Oonsequentiy. 
the  right  to  take  British  property  on  board  of 
our  ships,  it  a  right  of  no  value  to  France.    Her 


interest — and  a  very  powerful  one  it  is— con- 
sists not  in  using  the  nght  herself,  but  in  taking 
it  away  from  England.  It  is  not  to  seize  Eng- 
lish property  in  our  shipb  that  die  is  so  anxious, 
but  to  make  French  property  safe  from  being 
seized  in  them  by  the  English.  Gould  she  once 
accomplish  this  point,  her  commerce  would 
float  safely  in  our  ships,  and  England,  being  pro- 
hibited to  touch  it,  v^ould  become  infinitely 
less  formidable  to  her.  The  navy  of  England 
would,  in  fact,  become  in  a  great  degree  useless 
to  her,  in  a  war  against  France ;  since  it  could 
not  touch  her  commerce  secured  under  our 
neutral  fiag,  while  France,  having  her  com« 
merce  thus  carried  on  for  her,  would  be  able  to 
employ  every  ship  and  every  sailor  she  pos- 
sessed, in  attacking  and  destroying  the  com- 
merce and  the  navy  of  England.  Thus  that 
naval  superiority,  which  she  so  much  dreads, 
and  which  enables  Engliind  to  counterbalance 
her  power  in  Europe,  would  be  stripped  of  all 
its  effects  and  all  its  terrors.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, wonderful  that  France  should  be  so  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  deprive  England  of  this 
right,  or  so  ready  to  renounce  it  herself.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  her,  and  of  infinite  use,  perhaps 
necessity,  to  England. 

Accordingly  it  has  been  seen,  that  France, 
while  perpetually  urging  us  to  resist  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  by  England,  and  even  quar- 
relling with  us  for  not  doing  so,  has  never 
hinted  the  least  desire  to  have  it  herself.  She 
has  not  been  slow  or  diffident,  every  body 
^ows,  in  demanding  what  she  thinks  usefid 
to  herself;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  most  safely 
concluded,  that  since  she  has  not  demanded 
this,  she  thinks  it  of  no  use  to  her,  and  does 
not  want  it.  To  show  us,  indeed,  how  littie 
she  cares  about  it,  she  has  taken  it  lately  by  a 
formal  decree,  and  yet  still  continues  to  quarrel 
with  us,  and  plunder  us. 

What  reason,  then,  I  would  ask,  is  there  for 
supposing,  that  France  will  be  satisfied  by  this 
concession  ?  Does  she  limit  her  claims  to  this  f 
Some  gentlemen,  particularly  one  from  Mary- 
land, Mr.  S.  Smith,  has  said  so :  but  does  she 
say  so  ?  Is  that  gentlemai>in  the  secret  of  her 
councils,  or  authorized  to  explain  her  preten- 
sions ?  If  so,  let  him  show  his  credentials.  If 
not,  the  House  must  take  the  liberty  of  judging, 
not  from  his  assertions,  but  from  the  acts  of 
France  herself;  from  the  official  papers  present- 
ed by  her  ministers.  Let  the  genUeman  from 
Maryland  read  these  papers.  He  will  find  in 
them  a  great  many  pretensions  to  which  be  will 
never  submit,  but  not  one  word  of  this.  That 
gentleman  has  said,  that  her  decree  of  March 
2d,  wherein  she  takes  these  rights,  which  gen- 
tlemen are  so  anxious  to  have  conceded  to  her, 
ought  to  overrule  all  her  former  acts,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  her  ultimatum,  as  the  final  declara- 
tion of  her  wishes,  her  claims,  and  her  preten- 
sions. If  so,  why  continue  to  plunder  and  mal- 
treat us  since  that  decree?  Why  send  away 
our  minister  ?  Why  refuse  to  receive  another, 
unless  all  the  grievances  of  which  she  has  com- 
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plained,  and  to  the  redress  of  which  she  thinks 
herself  entitled,  shall  first  he  removed?  Gen- 
tlemen have  found  in  that  phrase,  ^*  to  the  re- 
dress of  which  she  is  entitl^''  a  wonderful  re- 
striction of  all  her  demands,  and  a  very  concili- 
atory disposition.  But  who  is  to  decliu^  which 
are  the  complaints,  to  the  redress  of  which  she 
is  entitled  ?  Certainly  she  herself.  And  where 
is  this  country  to  look  for  the  declaration  ?  Cer- 
tainly in  the  ofScial  acts  of  her  government 
directed  to  ours,  and  not  in  decrees  passed  long 
after,  nor  in  the  speeches  of  members  on  this 
floor.  The  first  of  these  acts  is  M.  de  la  Croix's 
summary,  delivered  to  our  ministers  at  Paris, 
March  9th,  1796,  and  containing  complaints 
against  the  whole  British  treaty,  against  the 
interference  of  our  courts  with  French  prizes, 
and  against  the  construction,  put  by  our  govern- 
ment on  the  laws  of  neutrality,  and  on  some 
articles  of  the  treaty  with  France.  Next  comes 
the  decree  of  July  4th,  1796,  for  enforcing  these 
complaints.  After  that  is  M.  Adet's  fifth  note 
of  October  27th,  1796.  communicating  this  de- 
cree ;  and  last  of  all  comes  his  manifesto, 
November  15th,  1796,  in  which  all  the  former 
complaints  made  by  himself^  his  predecessors 
and  M.  de  la  Croix,  are  enlarged  upon  and  en- 
forced. On  the  12th  of  December  following, 
the  directory  refused  to  receive  our  minister, 
and  declared  that  they  would,  in  future,  receive 
no  minister  plenipotentiary  fi-om  us,  till  all  the 
ii\juries,  of  which  they  had  complained,  were 
redressed.  What  are  the  complaints  here  re- 
ferred to?  Certainly  those  contained  in  th^ 
manifesto  of  M.  Adet :  for  as  the  directory  had 
no  doubt  given  him  instructions,  as  to  the  man- 
ifesto and  the  time  of  publishing  it,  they  must 
have  known  that  it  had  been  published,  when 
they  gave  tliis  answer  to  Gen  IMnckney ;  and  to 
that  manifesto,  and  the  complaints  contained  in 
it,  the  answer  no  doubt  refers.  As  to  the 
decree  of  March  2d,  which  gentlemen  say,  ouglit 
to  be  considered  as  tlie  ultimatum  of  France,  it 
did  not  take  place  till  two  months  afterwards : 
and  to  suppose  that  the  directory,  in  refusing 
to  receive  a  minister  on  account  of  grievances 
complained  of,  had  reference  to  a  complaint 
made  two  months  after,  would  certainly  be  to 
charge  them  with  a  very  singular  absurdity. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  be  persuaded  that  these 
concessions,  so  much  relied  on  by  gentlemen, 
will  satisfy  France,  since  it  is  certain  that  they 
form  no  part  of  her  i)re8ent  demjinds,  that  she 
never  has  asked  for  tliem,  and  that  they  would 
be  of  little  value  to  her,  if  she  had  them.  This 
conclusion  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  con- 
sideration, that  although  she  had  possessed  her- 
self of  these  rights  by  tbe  decree  of  July  4th, 
1796,  and  still  more  formally  and  expressly  by 
that  of  March  2d,  1797,  she  still  continued  to 
pillage  and  maltreat  this  country,  under  the 
pretext  of  other  complaints ;  whereas,  had  these 
rights  now  proposed  to  be  ceded  to  her,  been 
the  sole  or  chief  object  of  her  desires,  she  would 
have  ceased  to  complain  and  plunder,  as  soon 
as  she  had  seized  them. 


I  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  use  is  to  bt 
made  of  this  conclusion,    Ii  it  to  diasoade  oor 
government  firom  making  the  offer  to  Fruoe! 
Ko ;  I,  for  one,  wish  the  ofier  to  be  made,  ud 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  it  will  be  made,  whetiM 
reconmiended  by  the  House  or  not:  bat  to  dis- 
suade the  House  from  relying  too  mnch  on  tha 
efficacy  of  this  offer ;  to  diwoade  them  from 
regar^g  this  offer  as  in  any  degree  an  efl^ 
tual  mean  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  Franoa^ 
of  checking  her  insolence,  or  of  restraining  her 
aggressions.    To  prevent  them,  if  posraUe,  Draa 
being  led,  by  conndence  so  false,  mto  a  nedeet 
of  these  decided  and  energetic  measnres  ofd^* 
fence,  on  which  the  success  of  the  negotiation 
must  entirely  depend.    This  idea,  I  bc^rc, 
cannot  be  too  much  pressed  npon  tha  Heme. 
I  conceive  it  to  be  of  infinite  importanoe  in  the 
present  situation  of  our  affairs.  I  am  persuadsd, 
that  our  only  hope  of  avoiding  war  or  ^Sagnct, 
lies  in  a  strict  and  practical  attention  to  it   Li 
order  to  enforce  the  more  effectoall^  its  la^ 
portance,  I  conceive,  that  it  will  be  hiffUTiw- 
ful  to  inquire  what  the  real  wishes  ana  oi|jeeli 
of  France  are,  as  well  as  what  they  are  not 
In  order  to  mid  out  this,  it  will  be  pnmer  ta 
ask,  what  has  been  the  scope  of  her  policy  ia 
this  country  f    And  what  is  the  gronnd  of  bcr 
anger  at  the  British  treaty?    For  nypart,! 
have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  seope  of  the 
French  policy  towards  this  country,  has  beea 
to  draw  it  into  the  war  against  inland,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  British  treaty  to  defeat  tlus 
project,  the  whole  groond  of  their  animosi^ 
against  that  instrument    It  is,  in  my  opinioiii 
a  vain  delusion,  to  suppose  that  France  has  con- 
ceived this  mighty  resentment,  and  is  commit- 
ting these  unheard  of  outrages,  on  account  of 
this  or  that  article  of  a  treaty,  tliis  or  that  ad- 
vantage given  to  another  nation,  and  withheld 
from  her.    It  is  the  treaty  itself,  which  has 
given  her  offence ;  and  its  tendency  to  preserve 
peace  between  this  country  and  Britain,  is  tbe 
ground  of  that  offence.    If  it  should  be  asked, 
how  this  appears  ^  have  been  the  drift  of 
France  ?    I  answer,  that  it  appears,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  instructions  to  Genet.    These  io- 
structions  have  been  given  to  the  public  by  M. 
Genet  himself  in  order  to  justify  his  conduct  in 
this  country.    They  must  still  be  fresh  in  tbe 
recollection  of  most  persons ;  but  as  there  may 
be  some,  who  have  not  particularly  attended  to 
them,  or  have  forgotten  their  tenor,  it  will  not 
bo  improper  to  cite  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able passages.     **  The  executive  council,"  says 
M.  Genet,  ^^  are  disposed  to  set  on  foot  a  nego- 
tiation on   these  foundations,   (the  overtares 
made  by  General  Washington  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son for  a  new  treaty,)  and  they  do  not  know 
but  that  such  a  treaty  admits  a  latitude  sdll 
more  extensive,  in  becoming  a  national  agree- 
ment, in  which  two  great  nations  shall  sos- 
pend  *^  (this,  sir,  should  have  been  translated 
unite,)  *^  their  conmnercial  and  nolitical  inter- 
ests, and  establish  a  mutual  unaerstandiDg,  to 
befriend  the  empire  of  liberty  wherever  it  can 
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^  embraced,  and  punish  those  powers  who  still 
keep  np  an  ezdasive  colonial  and  commercial 
ijystem,  by  declaring,  that  their  vessels  shall  not 
De  received  in  the  ports  of  the  contracting 
(irties."  Thus  It  appears,  that  this  treatv  is 
not  onlj  to  be  a  commerciJEJ,  bat  also  a  politi- 
Qtl  union :  that  we  are  to  assist  in  extending 
Ftoch  principles  and  French  influence,  under 
ihe  name  of  guaranteeing  the  sovereignty  of 
be  people,  and  befriending  the  empire  of 
\bertj ;  and  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
od,  we  are  to  shut  our  ports  against  all  the 
lowers  who  maintain  an  exclusive  commercial 
ad  colonial  system ;  that  is,  against  the  Eng- 
iflh,  Spaniards,  Danes  and  Dutch,  This  amounts 
a  substance,  and  almost  in  name,  to  an  alliance 
ffensive  and  defensive  with  France. 

Lest,  however,  her  views  should  be  misun- 
lerstood,  she  has  gone  on,  in  the  instructions, 
o  explain  them  in  a  manner  still  more  clear 
od  explicit.    "As  it  is  possible,  however," 
continues  M.  C^net,  ^*  that  the  false  representa- 
iona,  which  have  been  made  to  Ck)ngress  of 
2ie  state  of  our  internal  affairs,  of  the  situation 
if  onr  maritime  force,  of  our  finances,  and 
specially  of  the  storms  with  which  we  are 
Jireatened,  may  make  her  ministers,  in  the  ne- 
gotiations which  citizen  Genet  is  instructed  to 
]pen,  adopt  a  timid  and  wavering  conduct,  the 
ixecutive  council  charges  him,  in  expectation 
iuA  the  American  government  will  findly  de- 
termine to  make  a  common  cause  with  us,  to 
itke  such  steps  as  it  will  appear  to  him  exi- 
^cies  may  require,  to  serve  tlie  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  the  freedom  of  the  people."    This  pas- 
Mge,  sir,  assuredly  can  require  no  comment. 
[d  the  supplementary  instructions^  the  system 
is  more  fully  developed.    And  indeed,  the  pas- 
lage  relative  to  the  point  under  consideration 
is  80  conclusive,  that  i  will  cite  it  entire.    These 
ire  the  words :  "  The  reciprocal  guarantee  of 
lihe  possessions  of  the  two  nations,  stipulated  in 
the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1778,  can 
be  established  upon  generous  principles,  which 
have  been  already  pointed  out,  and  shall  equally 
be  an  essential  clause  in  the  new  treaty,  which 
is  to  be  proposed."    In  order  to  understand 
this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recollect,  that  the 
treaty  of  1778  was  purely  defensive ;  so  that 
France  could  not  claim  the  guarantee  in  a  war, 
in  which  she  should  be  the  aggressor.    As  she 
was  then  preparing  to  attack  England,  against 
which  she  declared  war  within  less  than  a 
month  after  these  instructions  were  signed,  this 
defensive  guarantee  would  not  answer  her  pur- 
pose.   She  therefore  evidently  wished  to  make 
it  offensive  and  defensive.    For  had  she  meant 
to  remain  on  the  defensive  herself,  the  defensive 
guarantee  would  have  been  sufficient,  and  she 
would  have  wanted  no  other.    The  instructions 
then  proceed  thus :  **  The  executive  council,  in 
consequence,  recommend  it  especially  to  citizen 
Genet,  to  sound  early  the  ^position  of  the 
American  government,  and  to  make  it,  the 
guarantee,  a  condition  sine  fita  nan  of  their 
commerce  with  the  West  Indies,  so  essential  to 
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the  United  States.     It  nearly  concerns  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  French  nation,  that 
a  people,  whose  resources  increase  beyond  all 
calculation,  and  whom  nature  has  placed  so 
near  our  rich  colonies,  should  become  interest- 
ed by  their  own  engagements,  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  islands.    Citizen  Genet  will  find 
the  less  difficulty  in  making  the  proposition 
relished  in  the  United  States,  as  the  great  trade 
which  will  be  the  reward  of  it  will  indemnify 
them  in  the  end  for  the  sacrifices  which  they 
may  make  in  the  outset ;  and  the  Americans 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  great  disproportion 
between  their  resources  and  Siose  of  the  French 
republic,  and  that  for  a  long  period  the  guaran 
tee  asked  from  them  will  be  little  more  than 
nominal  for  them,  while  on  our  part  it  will  be 
real,  and  we  shall  immediately  put  ourselves  in 
a  condition  to  fulfil  it,  by  sending  to  the  Ameri- 
can ports  a  sufficient  force  to  put  them  beyond 
insult,  and  to  facilitate  their  communication 
with  the  islands  and  with  France."    Thus  it 
manifestly  appears,  that  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive  in  the  war,  which  she  meditated 
against  England,  was  to  be  formed  with  France; 
that  the  object  of  this  alliance  was  to  be  the 
preservation  of  her  idands,  and  commercial 
privileges  its  reward;  that  we  were  to  make 
sacrifices  in  the  outset,  and  be  reimbursed  by 
these  privileges;  and  that  a  French  fleet  was 
to  be  sent  to  our  coast,  for  our  protection.    In 
other  words,  we  were  to  become  the  carriers 
and  servants  of  France,  and  i^e  was  to  defend 
us  against  England. 

This  point  indeed  is  so  clear,  that  it  has  been 
admitted  by  the  greater  part  of  those,  who 
possess  any  information  on  the  subject.  Many 
gentlemen,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  when 
Genet  was  recalled,  this  system  was  given  up 
by  France.  But  I  ask  these  gentlemen,  what 
was  the  real  motive  of  Genet^s  recall  ?  Was  it 
to  disavow  his  plans,  or  to  satisfy  our  com- 
plaints ?  Certainly  not.  His  violent  and  fool- 
ish proceedings,  which  counteracted  the  plan 
instead  of  promoting  it,  were  no  doubt  intended 
to  be  censured,  and  there  probably  was  a  dispo- 
sition to  coax  and  flatter  our  government,  by 
the  recall  of  this  minister,  in  order  to  prepare 
it  better  for  that  insidious  policy,  which  was  to 
be  adopted  by  his  successors.  The  true  cause, 
however,  of  Genet^s  removal  was  the  fall  of  the 
Brissotine  party,  to  which  he  had  belonged ; 
and  every  person  connected  with  or  employed 
by  which,  Eobespierre  had  removed.  Hence 
the  consuls  in  America,  against  whom  we  never 
had  complained,  were  removed,  as  well  as  the 
minister.  But  did  the  French  government  dis- 
avow the  instructions  or  the  proceedings  of  M. 
Genet  ?  Did  his  successors  relinquish  his  claims 
and  pretensions  ?  Certainly  not.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  all  renewed  and  perpetually 
urged  by  those  gentlemen,  who  never  ceased  to 
ta&  to  us  about  efficacious  measures  against 
England,  about  a  vigorous  reaction.  And  in 
the  manifesto  published  by  cxie  of  them,  M. 
Adet,  the  whole  of  Genet's  measures  were  ex* 
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pressly  revived,  and  all  his  complaints  renewed 
and  enforced.  Even  that  appeal  to  the  people, 
which  he  was  disgraced  for  threatening,  was 
aotnally  made  hy  this  manifesto. 

The  policy  of  Prance  to  draw  this  conntry 
into  the  war,  appears  also,  from  the  clamor, 
raised  hy  her  and  her  partisans  against  the  pro- 
clamation of  neutrality.    This  clamor  is  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  ns  alL     Genet  cried  oat 
against  this  proclamation ;  Fonchet  indirectly 
complained  of  it,  and  Adet  stigmatized  it  as  in- 
sidioQs,  perfidious,  and  ^^a  cloak  nnder  which 
this  conntry  presented  England  with  a  poniard, 
to  cat  the  throat  of  our  ally."    Societies  passed 
resolutions  against  it;  orators  declaimed,  and 
newspapers  teemed  with  abuse.    Whence  all 
this,  if  the  object  had  not  been  to  engage  us  in 
the  war  ?    Had  France,  as  she  pretexted,  been 
desirous  of  our  remaining  in  peace,  whence  all 
diis  rage  at  the  measure,  the  only  possible  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  preserve  peace  ?    That 
Buch  was  her  object  is  moreover  manifest  from 
the  measures  themselves  which  she  wished  us 
to  adopt;  for  it  is  inupossible  to  suppose  her 
government  ignorant  of  the  direct  and  necessary 
tendency  of  uese  measures  to  bring  us  into  a 
quarrel  with  England. 

In  the  first  place,  she  wished  us  to  resist  and 
repel  the  right,  claimed  and  exerdsed  by  the 
British  government  under  the  law  of  nations,  of 
taking  the  property  of  their  enemies,  on  board 
of  our  ships.  She  constantly  urged  us,  not  only 
to  denv  this  right,  but  to  redst  its  exercise  in 
an  efficacious  manner.  But  could  she  have 
imagined  that  England  would  ^eld  this  right  to 
us  ?  She  knew  that  the  English,  when  France, 
Spain,  Holland  and  the  United  States,  were  in 
arms  against  them  alone,  had  refused  to  yield  it, 
though  pressed  by  the  formidable  combination 
of  all  the  neutral  powers,  with  the  empress  of 
Russia  at  their  head :  a  combination,  supported 
too  by  the  united  maritime  strengtli  of  Prussia, 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  She  knew  that  after 
tlie  American  war,  Russia,  whose  treaty  with 
England  expired  in  1786,  and  who,  as  a  power 
desirous  of  extending  its  navigation,  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  this  concession,  had  never 
been  able  to  obtain  it  from  England. 

Sir,  England  has  constantly  refused  it  to  the 
formidable  fleet,  the  immense  strength,  the  over- 
bearing influence,  and  the  wise  and  vigorous 
government  of  the  empress  of  Russia.  She  has* 
constantly  refused  it  to  tlie  united  solicitations 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark  and  the  Hanse  towns ; 
though  she  has  carried  on  a  very  extensive  and 
important  commerce  with  all  these  nations. 
She  has  constantly  refused  it,  in  time  of  peace, 
to  all  of  them.  To  France,  indeed,  she  conceded 
it  in  1780,  because  she  gained  great  equivalents, 
and  had  no  interest  in  withholding  it  from  her ; 
as  she  could  never  expect  to  be  engaged  in  a 
war  without  having  France  for  her  enemy ;  and 
in  that  case  the  stipulation  could  not  operate. 
But  what  did  she  say  to  those  nations  who 
might  remain  at  peace,  while  she  and  France 
should  be  at  war — such  as  the  Russians,  Swedes, 


Danes,  and  Hanse  towns?    She  said,  ^^IwiD 
never  relinquish  this  right  to  you ;  beosoBe  it 
would  enable  you  to  become  the  oarrien  of 
France,  whenever  she  is  at  war  with  me ;  and 
she  will  thereby  be  enabled,  in  her  turn,  to  em* 
ploy  all  her  ^ips  and  sailors  in  attaddng  my 
commerce,  while  hers  will  be  safe  nnder  a  neu- 
tral flag.^'     In  the  year  1798,  indeed,  when 
Russia  entered  into  the  coalition  against  IVuMe, 
Britain  made  a  temporary  cession  to  her  of  thk 
right,  because  the  reason,  for  which  it  had  been 
withheld,  could  not  operate,  while  Rnaria  •• 
well  as  England  was  at  war  with  France:  but 
even  then  she  would  not  entirely  relinqniflh  it 
All  this  France  perfectly  wdl  knew ;  and  know* 
ing  it,  could  she  suppose  that  Ens^and  would 
relinquish  this  right  to  us,  who  had  not  a  on^ 
ship  of  war,  when  she  had  refused  it  to  the  tiit 
force  of  the  armed  neutrality — that  what  aha 
had  refused  to  so  many  powerfid  nationa  aha 
would  yield  to  a  people,  wno,  though  powwiing 
vast  resources,  could  not  call  them  into  aotioa 
without  great  iigury  to  themselves,  and  modi 
delay — that  what  she  had  refused  in  time  of 
peace,  she  would  surrender  in  a  war,  where  not 
only  her  success,  but  her  very  existraioe,  d^ 
pended  on  the  support  of  her  naval  power;  aal 
surrender  it  too  to  that  very  nation,  whidi  pos> 
sesshig  the  greatest  number  of  ships  and  saikn^ 
was  most  capable  of  ezerdsingthe  rig^t  to  har 
ii\jury  and  aestruotion?    No,  France  expected 
no  such  thing.    She  knew,  that  England  would 
not  surrender  the  right;  and  when  she  so  wannlj 
and  pertinaciously  urged  ns  to  resist  the  ezerdas 
of  it  she  could  have  nad  no  other  view  than  to 
set  the  two  countries  to  quarrelling.    F-"g^">^ 
she  well  knew,  would  not  yield.     Should  we 
persist,  a  war  must  immediately  take  place. 

The  same,  sir,  will  apply  to  the  measures  abe 
wished  us  to  adopt,  respecting  the  impressment 
of  seamen  in  our  ships.  It  is  well  known,  that 
England  insists  on  a  principle,  by  which  all  per- 
sons once  her  subjects  always  remain  so,  unleaa 
the  right  to  their  allegiance  has  been  given  up 
by  the  government  itsel£  Tliis  is  the  case  with 
all  persons  born  in  the  United  States,  or  settled 
in  them  at  the  treaty  of  peace.  From  these  ahe 
claims  no  allegiance.  But  such  as  have  come 
here  since  the  treaty,  she  still  considers  as  her 
subjects,  and  claims  the  right  of  treating  them 
as  such,  whenever  she  finds  them  on  her  own 
territory,  or  on  the  high  seas,  the  common  ter- 
ritory of  nations.  Of  this  description  there  ara 
numbers  of  sailors  on  board  of  our  ships,  and 
she  claims  a  right  to  impress  them.  This  ri^t 
I  do  not  mean  to  defend;  I  know  that  in  its  ex- 
ercise it  is  liable  to  great  abuse,  and  is  particu- 
larly inconvenient  to  this  country ;  but  it  is 
claimed  and  exercised  by  France  herself,  and  by 
every  other  nation,  as  well  as  England.  Yet 
France  has  constantly  urged  us  to  resist  the 
exercise  of  it  by  England.  Wo  have  done  every 
tiling  in  our  power  to  induce  England  to  re- 
nounce it,  and  not  succeeding  in  that,  we  have 
taken  all  proper  steps  to  remedy  and  prevent 
its  abuse.    But  this  does  not  satisfy  France; 
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gorges  hb  to  reabBt  the  right  itself.    Why  ?— 

Beenue  she  sapposes  that  England  will  yield  it  ? 

%^  fir,  no  Buch  thing.    She  well  knows  that 

Iqgluid  will  not  and  cannot  yield  it  with  any 

reiiid  to  her  own  safety :  it  being  of  the  last 

mportanoe  to  her  in  a  war  like  the  present, 

ir£u»  she  has  every  thing  staked  on  her  mari- 

tfane  exertions,  to  prevent  her  seamen  from 

pttsing  from  hers  into  neutral  ships,  where  they 

cet  better  wages,  lighter  dnty,  and  are  free 

from  danger.    France  well  knows,  therefore, 

thi^  Ei^Und  will  not  yield  this  right,  and  this 

is  precisely  the  reason  why  she  nrges  as  to  re- 

rist  it :  beqaose  such  a  resistance  mnst  immedi- 

stdy  produce  a  quarrel  between  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States. 

The  same  spirit  is  visible  in  her  other  de- 
manda ;  all  of  which  tend  to  the  same  point. 
She  wished  us  to  adopt  a  construction  of  the 
treaty,  that  would  have  given  her  complete 
poseeasion  of  our  ports,  and  shut  them  to 
£nip)and.  She  would  have  armed  vessels,  and 
enlisted  crews,  in  our  country ;  she  would  have 
sold  her  prizes  here ;  she  would  have  taken  the 
merchant  ships  of  England  on  our  shores,  and 
in  our  verj  rivers ;  and  our  courts  must  not  have 
interfered.  No  English  ship  of  war  could  have 
entered  our  harbors,  which  she  would  not  have 
ezpelledf  by  simply  affirming,  that  it  had  made 
pnxe  on  her  citizens,  no  matter  whether  lately 
or  f6ur  years  ago,  whether  in  the  East  Indies, 
the  West  Indies,  Africa  or  Europe.  Gould  slie 
have  Ima^^ned.  that  England  would  see  all  this 
partiality,  all  tnese  favors  to  its  enemy,  without 
anger  and  jealousy  ?  Could  she  have  imagined, 
th^  bitter  complaints  or  irritating  remon- 
strances on  the  part  of  that  country,  would  not 
take  place?  C3ertainly  she  could  not.  She 
knew,  that  anger,  jealousy  and  irritation  would 
necessarily  be  excited:  she  knew,  that  a  system, 
which,  under  the  name  of  neutrality,  would 
have  all  the  effect  of  an  alliance  with  hor,  must 
produce  resentment  and  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  England,  and  that  these,  added  to  the 
andent  anmiosities  not  yet  extinguished,  but 
heightened  on  the  contrary  by  recent  ii\juries, 
must  q>eedily  end  in  hostility. 

Sir,  the  plan  of  ambition  and  aggrandize- 
ment, pursued  by  France  in  Europe,  affords 
additional  proofe  of  her  policy  respecting  this 
country.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  any  gentleman, 
who  will  carefully  examine  the  subject,  will  be 
convinced  that  France  deliberately  attacked 
Austria  as  well  as  England,  and  of  her  own 
accord,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  regular  system 
of  policy,  lighted  up  the  flames  of  the  present 
war.  I  shall  not,  however,  stop  to  examine 
that  question,  which  would  require  a  minute 
and  tedious  detiul  of  facts,  and  is  by  no  means 
essentially  necessary  in  the  present  deliberation. 
WhetJier  France  began  the  war  from  projects 
of  dominion,  or  was  driven  into  it  for  the  de- 
fence of  her  independence,  is,  in  some  degree, 
unimportant  at  present;  since  it  is  perfectly 
evident,  and  has  indeed  been  admitted  on  all 
sides,  that  with  whatever  motives  the  war  be- 


gan, it  has  lon^  since  been  a  mere  contest  for 
power.  In  this  contest,  France,  having  de- 
tached Prussia  from  the  alliance,  enslaved  Bel- 
gium, subjugated  Holland,  and  obtained  an  ab- 
solute control  over  the  government  and  forces 
of  Spain,  found  her  progress  resisted  by  noth- 
ing but  the  firm,  persevering  courage  of  Austria 
on  one  side,  and  the  vast  maritime  power  of 
England  on  the  other.  Accordingly,  she  bent 
all  her  efforts  to  weaken  and  destroy  these  two 
powers,  and  left  nothing  unattempted  to  divide 
them.  She  made  continual  efforts  to  induce 
the  Turks  to  fall  on  the  house  of  Austria  on 
one  side,  and  to  arm  Prussia  against  it  on  the 
other.  She  offered  to  divide  its  spoils  with 
Prussia,  in  order  to  engage  the  avarice  and  am- 
bition of  that  rival  power,  by  whose  assistance 
she  might  break  the  strength  of  Austria,  and 
then  rule  both,  with  the  rest  of  Germany.  As 
the  fear  of  Russia  has  kept  the  King  of  Prussia 
in  awe,  and  restrained  hi^  enterprises,  she  has 
left  no  stoneintomed,  to  lull  the  new  Emperor 
of  Russia  into  security,  and  obtain  his  acquies- 
cence. By  thus  raising  up  enemies  against 
Austria  on  every  side,  and  pressing  upon  it  at 
the  same  time  with  her  whole  military  force, 
she  is  attempting  to  compel  it  to  relinquish  a 
large  part  of  its  territories,  and  make  a  peace 
separate  from  England.  But  she  constantly 
refhses  either  to  give  up  her  own  conquests,  or 
to  make  a  peace  in  which  both  England  and 
Austria  should  be  included.  The  policy  of  this 
is  obvious  and  important.  Could  she,  after 
having  stripped  and  wei^ened  Austria,  succeed 
in  detaching  it  from  England,  she  woidd  be  left 
free  to  turn  her  whole  undivided  force  against 
that  rival  nation,  so  long  the  great  object  of  her 
jealousy  and  hatred,  and  whose  maritime  supe- 
riority, it  has  been  her  policy,  for  a  century,  to 
reduce.  In  the  mean  time,  she  leaves  nothiuff 
unattempted  to  accomplish  this  purpose ;  and 
knowing  that  the  naval  strength  and  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  English  depend  on  their  trade, 
she  resolves  to  assail  their  trade  in  all  possible 
ways.  Hence  her  former  and  recent  attempts 
to  exclude  English  vessels  from  every  port. 
Hence  her  instructions  to  Genet  to  draw  us 
into  an  alliance,  one  condition  of  which  is  to 
be  the  exclusion  of  English  vessels  from  our 
ports.  Hence  her  threats  to  Portugal  of  an  in- 
vasion by  Spain,  unless  English  vessels  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  Portogueso  ports.  Hence  her 
recent  attempts  of  the  same  kind  on  Denmark 
and  the  Hanse  towns. 

To  the  success  of  this  project  against  the 
commerce  and  navy  of  England,  the  aid  of  the 
United  Stetes  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
is  so  considered  by  France.  I  have  it  from  the 
highest  authority,  that  the  plan  of  a  maritime 
coalition  against  England,  was  early  formed  by 
France ;  that  to  the  completion  of  it  the  acces- 
sion of  the  United  States  was  alone  wanting; 
and  that  that  accession  was  requested  and  re- 
fused. The  pretence  of  tliis  coalition,  was  to 
reduce  the  exorbitent  maritime  power  of  Eng- 
land, and  prevent  her  tyranny  over  the  other 
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oommeroial  states.  The  object  of  it  was,  and 
the  certain  effect  of  it  if  successful  wonld  have 
been,  to  break  down  England;  hy  which  means 
France,  who  came  next  to  her  in  naval  power, 
wonld  have  been  lefb  to  reign  unrivalled  and 
uncontrolled  in  her  stead.  The  United  States 
would  have  been  the  most  important  member 
of  this  coalition.  The  great  number  of  their 
ships  and  sailors  would  have  enabled  them  to 
be(K)me  the  carriers  of  France,  while  she  should 
employ  all  her  maritime  resources  in  attacking 
England.  Their  privateers  also  would  have 
struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the  English  commerce; 
and  the  use  of  their  resources  and  their  ports 
to  France,  would  have  given  her  a  decided  su- 
periority in  the  West  Indies,  and  obliged  the 
English  to  send  so  great  a  force  there,  as  greatly 
to  weaken  their  operations  every  where  else. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  France  could  have  no 
ally  so  important  to  her,  in  the  naval  war 
against  England,  as  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
without  their  assistance,  she  could  have  :  o 
hc^es  of  success  in  the  West  Indies.  Accord- 
ingly she  took  steps  to  secure  this  assistance, 
as  soon  as  she  began  to  form  her  project  against 
England,  and  has  pursued  them  ever  since  with 
the  most  unwearied  perseverance,  and  by  every 
expedient  of  threats,  promises,  flatteries,  frauds 
and  intrigue. 

It  beiuff,  as  I  conceive,  perfectly  manifest 
from  all  these  considerations,  that  the  plan  of 
France  has  always  been  to  draw  us  into  the 
war ;  the  House  is  furnished  with  a  ready  solu- 
tion of  her  anger  agidnst  the  British  treaty, 
and  a  clue  to  all  her  present  measures.  It  is 
evident,  that  her  anger  at  the  treaty  has  arisen 
entirely,  from  its  having  defeated  her  plan  of 
drawing  us  into  the  war;  and  it  will  readily 
appear,  that  the  whole  aim  and  object  of  her 
present  measures  are  to  compel  us  to  renounce 
it ;  to  drive  us  into  that  quarrel  with  England, 
into  which  she  has  failed  in  her  attempts  to 
entice  us.  She  must  either  mean  this,  or  she 
must  mean  seriously  to  attack  us,  and  drive  us 
into  a  war  against  herself.  To  discover  which 
of  these  is  her  real  object^  what  is  the  true 
motive  of  her  present  measures,  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance ;  because  till  that  is  done,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  determine,  in  what  manner 
those  measures  ought  to  be  counteracted,  which 
is  the  point  immediately  under  consideration. 
I  can  never  believe,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
France  seriously  to  attack  this  country,  or  to 
drive  it  into  a  war  against  herself.  She  has 
too  much-  to  lose  and  too  little  to  gain  by  such 
a  contest,  to  have  seriously  resolved  on  it,  or 
even  to  wish  it.  In  her  counsels,  I  have  ob- 
served great  wickedness,  but  no  folly ;  and  it 
would  be  the  extreme  of  folly  in  her  to  compel 
this  country  to  become  her  enemy ;  especially 
in  the  present  war,  when  we  can  throw  so  for- 
midable a  weight  into  the  opposite  scale. 
France  well  knows  our  power  in  that  respect, 
and  will  not  compel  us  to  exert  it.  She  well 
knows,  that  we  possess  more  ships  and  more 
seamen  than  any  country  upon  earth  except 


England  alone.  She  well  knowa^  thai  our 
sailors  are  the  most  brave,  akilfh],  and  enter- 
prising in  the  world,  and,  that  by  arming  our 
vessels,  our  commerce  would  soon  be  made  to 
float  safe  from  privateers ;  whUe  her  fleeta  and 
large  ships  would  be  kept  in  awe  by  those  of 
England.  She  knows  that  in  the  late  war,  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  alone,  with  its  privatoeni 
took  one-third  of  all  the  merchant  ships  oi 
Great  Britain;  and  that,  though  she  had  no 
commerce  to  be  attacked,  these  maritime  ma- 
terials, greatly  increased  since  that  time,  would 
enable  us,  if  driven  to  the  necessity,  to  oreste 
speedily  a  formidable  marine,  with  whidi  ws 
could,  not  only  defend  ourselves,  but  attack  her 
possessions.  She  knows,  that  we  have  a  popu- 
lation not  far  short  of  six  millions^  and  that  the 
martial  spirit,  which  conducted  us  ^rioosly 
through  the  trying  scenes  of  the  Site  war, 
though  dormant  indeed,  could  not  have  ht&i 
extinguished.  She  knows,  that  by  ocM^wnt- 
ing  with  the  English,  &  co-openition  whidi 
must  result  naturally  from  our  being  driven 
into  the  war,  by  opening  our  harbors  to  their 
ships,  permitting  them  to  arm,  refit  and  Tictaal 
in  our  ports,  to  recruit  among  our  aeamen,  and 
to  employ  our  vessels  as  transports,  we  codd 
give  them  a  most  decided  preponderance  in  the 
American  seas,  under  which  her  own  cdooiei^ 
and  those  of  Spain  and  Holland,  which  she 
most  justly  considers  as  her  own,  must  speedily 
fall. 

She  knows  that  in  case  of  a  war  with  ai, 
Spain  and  Holland,  who  most  be  her  alHei, 
would  be  within  our  grasp.  She  knows  that 
the  Americans  cquld  and  would  lay  hold  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  and  that  they 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  road  to  Mexico; 
and  she  would  dread  that  enterprising  valor, 
which  formerly  led  them  through  barren  wilds 
and  frozen  moimtains,  to  the  walls  of  Quebec 
She  knows,  in  fine,  that  to  drive  this  country 
into  a  war  with  her  at  the  present  juncture, 
would  bring  about  that  co-operation  of  means, 
and  that  union  of  interests  and  views  between 
us  and  the  English,  which  it  has  been  the  great 
object  of  her  policy  to  prevent^  and  which  die 
had  undertaken  two  wars,  in  the  course  of 
half  a  century,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose 
of  breaking.  It  is,  therefore,  I  think,  impossi- 
ble to  conceive,  that  France  means  to  drive  or 
provoke  us  into  war.  Her  object,  in  my  opin- 
ion must  be  altogether  diflerent  It  must  be 
to  compel  us  to  renounce  the  British  treaty, 
and  renew  all  our  diflerences  with  that  nation, 
under  circumstances  of  irritation  which  must 
speedily  end  in  a  rupture.  What  has  led  her 
to  form  this  project?  From  whence  could  she 
derive  hopes  of  success?  She  has  been  led  to 
form  it,  in  my  opinion,  from  a  persuasion,  erro- 
neous indeed,  but  favored  by  many  appear- 
ances, that  we  are  a  weak,  pusillanimous  peo- 
ple, too  much  devoted  to  gain  to  regard  our 
honor,  too  careful  about  our  property  to  risk  it 
in  support  of  our  rights,  too  much  divided  to 
exert  our  strength,  too  distrostf^  of  oar  own 
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SDTemment  to  defiend  it,  too  much  devoted  to 
Eer  to  repel  her  aggressions  at  the  risk  of  a 
quarrel,  too  much  exasperated  agfunst  England 
to  consent  to  that  co-operation,  which  must  of 
iieceasitj  grow  ont  of  resistance  to  France. 
Ymrioos  occurrences  have  combined  to  produce 
and  confirm  tiiis  persuasion,  and  the  forbear- 
ance which  our  gOTemment  has  exercised 
towards  herself  is  not  the  least  of  them.  She 
has  seen  us  submit,  with  patience,  to  the  insults 
and  outrages  of  three  imccessive  ministers,  for 
tlie  very  least  of  which,  she  would  have  sent 
the  minister  of  any  nation  out  of  her  country, 
tf  not  to  the  guillotine.  The  minister  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  with  whom  France 
had  recently  concluded  a  treaty,  learning  that 
the  daughter  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  country,  requested  permission 
to  pay  her  a  visit.  This  request  to  visit  an  un- 
Ibftonate  young  lady,  the  near  relation  of  his 
Borereign,  and  whose  tender  age  no  less  than 
her  sex,  her  virtues  and  her  calamities,  entitled 
her  to  respect,  was  answered  by  an  order  from 
the  directory,  to  quit  tlie  territories  of  the  re- 
public. His  expression  of  a  wish  to  show  one 
mark  of  regard  to  virtuous  misfortune  and  suf- 
fering innocence,  was  considered  as  an  affront  by 
the  government  of  France,  and  punished  by  the 
instant  dismissal  of  the  minister.  Accustomed 
to  act  thus  herself^  how  can  she  impute  our 
long-suffering  and  forbearance,  under  the  per- 
petual insolence  and  insults  of  her  ministers,  to 
any  thing  but  weakness,  pusillanimity,  or  a 
blind  devotedness  to  herself?  The  conduct  of 
gentlemen  on  this  floor,  too,  has  more  and  more 
confirmed  her  in  this  injurious  opinion  of  us ; 
has  confirmed  her  in  the  erroneous  persuasion, 
tiiat  there  is  a  party  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
government,  devoted  to  her  interests.  I  do  not 
mean  to  charge  gentlemen  with  acting  under 
French  influence.  I  am  persuaded,  that  in  the 
course  they  have  taken,  they  believed  them- 
selves to  be  aiming  at  the  good  of  their  country, 
which  they  supposed  might  best  be  promoted 
in  the  manner  recommended  by  them.  But  I 
would  ask  those  gentlemen,  and  I  solemnly  call 
on  them  to  lay  their  hands  on  their  hearts  and 
answer  me— I  would  ask  them  whether  the 
course  of  conduct  which  they  have  pursued,  is 
not  calculated  to  impress  France  with  a  belief 
that  they  are  devoted  to  her  interests,  and  not 
to  those  of  their  own  country  ?  Whether  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  always  connected 
the  interests  and  wishes  of  France  with  their 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  this  government, 
does  not  necessarily  tend  to  create  and  confirm 
this  belief?  When  she  saw  them  constantly 
making  it  a  ground  of  opposition  to  measures, 
that  they  would  be  hurtful  or  displeasing  to 
her ;  constantly  supporting  those  plans  which 
she  was  desirous  of  seeing  adopted ;  constantly 
opposing  all  that  she  opposed ;  what  could  she 
infer,  but  that  they  were  a  party  devoted  to 
her  views?  As  she  knows  their  numbers  and 
importance,  and  has  these  apparently  strong 
reaaons  for  relying  on  their  attachment,  what 


can  she  conclude,  but,  that  however  unable 
they  may  be  to  direct  ihe  government  accord- 
ing to  her  wishes,  they  will  be  ready  and  able 
so  to  clog  its  operations  as  to  prevent  it  from 
adopting  or  pursuing  vigorous  measures  against 
her?  She  no  doubt  does  believe,  and  there  is 
evidence  of  the  fact  firom  the  most  respectable 
quarter,  our  minister  in  that  country,  that  she 
has  nothing  to  do  but  press  hard  on  the  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  lay  it,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  at  the  feet  of  this  party,  by  means  of 
which,  she  might  then  govern  the  country. 
She  is  further  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  tiie 
conduct  of  the  people  of  this  country,  by  their 
warm  partiality  for  her  cause  and  her  nation, 
by  their  enthusiastic  exultation  in  her  victories, 
and  the  fond,  sympathizing  sorrow  with  which 
they  mourn  her  disasters,  ifistaking  the  source 
of  these  generous  emotions,  she  has  seen  in 
them  nothing  but  the  proof  of  a  slavish  devo- 
tedness to  herself  which  would  render  this 
people  incapable  of  asserting  their  own  rights, 
when  it  must  be  done  at  the  risk  of  her  displea- 
sure. She  does  not  know,  nor  can  she  be  made 
to  understand,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
which  she  is  thought  to  be  struggling;  that  in- 
spires this  enthusiasm,  and  that,  should  she 
change  her  conduct,  and  abandon  the  principles 
which  she  professes,  these  generous  well-wish- 
ers would  be  found  among  the  firmest  of  her 
opposers.  A  similar  mif^bake  she  committed 
with  respect  to  England,  and  that  mistake  fur- 
ther confirmed  her  original  error.  She  saw 
much  resentment  excited  by  the  attacks  and 
outrages  of  England,  and  she  supposed  that  re- 
sentment to  be  deep-rooted  and  aurable.  She 
did  not  know,  and  could  not  conceive,  that, 
when  England  had  given  up  her  ii\jurions  pre- 
tensions for  the  future,  and  agreed  to  make  a 
fair  and  just  compensation  for  the  past,  we 
should  forget  our  resentments,  and  cherish  sen- 
timents of  mutual  and  friendly  intercouse.  She 
supposed  these  resentments  to  be  far  more 
deeply  rooted,  more  universal,  and  more  per- 
manent, than  they  really  are,  and  relies  on 
them  as  a  certain  means  of  preventing  any 
union  of  interests  and  operations  between  us 
and  England,  however  recommended  by  pohcy 
or  even  required  by  necessity. 

In  all  these  delusions  she  is  confirmed  by  the 
conduct,  the  speeches,  and  the  writings,  of 
persons  in  this  country,  both  our  own  citizens 
and  hers ;  by  the  information  and  opinions  of 
some  of  her  citizens,  who,  having  resided  here, 
have  carried  home  with  them  those  erroneous 
opinions,  which  foreigners  generally  form  about 
countries  they  visit ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  by 
the  behavior,  too,  of  some  of  our  citizens  in 
her  own  country,  who,  forgetting  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them,  and  the  situations  in  which  they 
were  placed,  allowed  themselves  to  pursue  a 
course  of  conduct  and  conversation,  calculated 
to  confirm  France  in  all  her  unfounded  and 
injurious  opinions,  respecting  this  country. 
Supposing,  Uierefore,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  unwilling  to  oppose  her,  and  the 
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gOYemmeiit  unable;  that  we  should  prefer 
peace  with  submission,  to  the  risk  of  war;  that 
A  strong  party  devoted  to  her  will  hang  on  the 
gOYemment,  and  impede  all  its  measures  of 
reaction ;  and,  that  if  she  should  place  us  by 
her  affgressions  in  a  situation,  where  the  choice 
ahould  seem  to  lie  between  a  war  with  Eng- 
land and  a  war  with  her,  our  hatred  to  Eng- 
land, joined  to  those  other  causes,  would  force 
us  to  take  the  former  part  of  the  alternative ; 
she  has  resolved  on  the  measures  which  she  is 
now  pursuing,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to 
make  us  renounce  the  treaty  with  England,  and 
enter  into  a  quarrel  with  that  nation ;  in  fine, 
to  effect  by  force  and  aggressions,  that  which 
she  had  attempted  in  vain  by  four  years  of  in- 
triguing and  insidious  policy. 

U  such  are  her  objects,  how  was  she  to  be 
induced  to  renounce  them?  By  trifling  con- 
cessions of  this,  that,  or  the  other  article  of  a 
treaty;  this,  that,  or  the  other  advantage  in 
trade  ?  No.  It  seems  to  me  a  delusion  equally 
&tal  and  unaccountable,  to  suppose  that  she  is 
to  be  thus  satisfied :  to  suppose  that,  by  these 
inconsiderable  favors  which  she  has  not  even 
asked  for,  she  is  to  be  bought  ofi'from  a  plan  so 

g'eat  and  important.  It  seems  to  me  the  most 
tal  and  unaccountable  delusion,  that  can  mf^e 
gentlemen  shut  their  eyes  to  this  testimony  of 
every  nation,  to  this  glare  of  light  bursting  in 
from  every  side ;  that  can  render  them  blind  to 
the  projects  of  France,  to  the  Herculean  strides 
of  her  overtowering  ambition,  which  so  evi- 
dently aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  empire,  or  universal  influence, 
and  has  fixed  on  this  country  as  one  of  the  in- 
struments for  accomplishing  her  plan. 

It  is  against  this  dangerous  delusion  that  I 
wish  to  warn  the  House  and  the  couutry.  I 
wish  to  warn  them  not  to  deceive  themselves 
with  the  vain  and  fallacious  expectation,  that 
the  concessions  proposed  by  this  amendment 
will  satisfy  the  wishes  or  arrest  the  measures 
of  France.  Do  I  dissuade  you  from  these  con- 
cessions ?  Far  from  it.  I  wish  them  to  be  of- 
fered, and  in  the  way  the  most  likely  to  give 
weight  to  the  offer.  It  is  a  bridge  which  1  am 
willing  to  build  for  the  pride  of  France  to  re- 
treat over ;  but  what  I  wish  to  warn  the  House 
against  is  the  resting  satisfied  with  building  the 
bridge,  to  the  neglect  of  those  measures  by 
which  France  may  be  induced  to  march  over 
it,  after  it  shall  be  built.  I  wish  to  negotiate, 
and  I  even  rely  much  on  success ;  but  the  suc- 
cess of  the  negotiation  must  be  secured  on  this 
floor.  It  must  be  secured  by  adopting  firm 
language  and  energetic  measures ;  measures 
which  will  convince  France,  that  those  opin- 
ions respecting  this  country,  on  which  her  sys- 
tem is  founded,  are  wholly  erroneous ;  that  we 
are  neither  a  weak,  a  pusillanimous,  or  a  divided 
people ;  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  barter 
nonor  for  quiet,  nor  to  save  our  money  at  the 
expense  of  our  rights :  which  will  convince  her, 
that  we  understood  her  projects,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  oppose  them,  with  all  our  resources, 


and  at  the  hazard  of  all  our  poflseasiona.  Thi\ 
I  believe,  is  the  way  to  insure  racoeas  to  tlit 
negotiation ;  and  without  this,  I  ahidl  consider 
it  as  a  measure  equally  vain,  weak,  and  deln- 
sive. 

When  France  shall  at  length  be  ooxLTinoed, 
that  we  are  firmly  resolved  to  call  forth  aU  our 
resources,  and  exert  all  our  strength  to  resist 
her  encroachments  and  aggressions,  she  will 
soon  desist  from  them.  She  need  not  be  told 
what  these  resources  are ;  she  well  knows  thcdr 
greatness  and  extent ;  she  well  knows  that  iba» 
country,  if  driven  into  a  war,  could  soon  be- 
come invulnerable  to  her  attacks,  and  could 
throw  a  most  formidable  and  preponderating 
weight  into  the  scale  of  her  aaversary.  She 
will  not,  therefore,  drive  us  to  tiiis  extrenuty, 
but  will  desist  as  soon  as  she  finds  us  deter- 
mined. I  have  already  touched  on  onr  means 
of  ii^uring  France,  and  of  repelling  her  attacks; 
and  if  those  means  were  less  than  they  are,  still 
they  might  be  rendered  all-sufficient^  by  reso- 
lution and  courage.  It  is  in  these  that  the 
strength  of  nations  consists,  and  not  in  fleets^ 
nor  armies,  nor  population,  nor  money :  in  the 
"  unconquerable  wUl — ^the  courage  never  to  sob- 
mit  or  yield."  These  are  the  tme  sooroes  of 
national  sreatness;  and  to  use  the  words  oft 
celebrated  writer, — "  where  these  means  are  not 
wanting,  all  others  will  be  found  or  created.** 
It  was  by  these  means  that  Holland,  in  the 
days  of  her  glory,  triumphed  over  the  m^ty 
power  of  Spain.  It  is  by  these,  that  inkter 
times,  and  in  the  course  of  the  present  war,  the 
Swiss,  a  people  not  half  so  numerous  as  we,  and 
possessing  few  of  our  advantages,  have  honor- 
ably maintained  their  neutrality  amid  the  ^ock 
of  surrounding  states,  and  against  the  haughty 
aggressions  of  France  herself.  The  Swiss  have 
not  been  without  their  trials.  They  had  given 
refuge  to  many  French  emigrants,  whom  their 
vengeful  and  implacable  country  had  driven 
and  pursued  from  state  to  state,  and  whom  it 
wished  to  deprive  of  their  last  asylum  in  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland.  The  Swiss  were 
required  to  drive  them  away,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  to  afford  them  a  retreat  was  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  neutrality.  They  at  first  tem- 
porized and  evaded  the  demand :  France  in- 
sisted ;  and  finding  at  length,  that  evasion  was 
useless,  they  assumed  a  firm  attitude,  and  de- 
clared that  having  aflforded  an  asylum  to  thosie 
unfortunate  exiles,  which  no  law  of  neutrality 
forbade,  they  would  protect  them  in  it  at  every 
hazard.  France,  finding  them  thus  resolved, 
gave  up  the  attempt.  This  was  eflfected  by 
that  determined  courage,  which  alone  can  make 
a  nation  great  or  respectable :  and  this  eflTect 
has  invariably  been  produced  by  the  same  cause, 
in  every  age  and  every  clime.  It  was  this  that 
made  Rome  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and 
Athens  the  protectress  of  Greece.  When  was 
it  that  Rome  attracted  most  strongly  the  admi- 
ration of  mankind,  and  impressed  the  deepest 
sentiment  of  fear  on  the  hearts  of  her  enemies? 
It  was  when  seventy  thousand  of  her  sons  lay 
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^^eding  at  Camua,  and  Hannibal,  yictorions 
o^v  three  Roman  armies  and  twenty  nations, 
W«i  thnndering  at  her  gates.    It  was  then  that 
t)^  yoong  and  heroic  Sdpio,  having  sworn  on 
lUs  iword,  in  the  presence  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Ooontry,  not  to  despair  of  the  republic,  marched 
ftmh  at  the  head  of  a  people,  firmly  resolved 
to  oonqner  or  die :  and  that  resolution  insured 
them  the  victory.    When  did  Athens  appear 
tbe  greatest  and  the  most  formidable  ?    It  was 
when  giving  up  their  houses  and  possessions  to 
thb  flames  of  the  enemy,  and  having  transferred 
their  wives,  their,  children,  their  aged  parents. 
mod  the  symbols  of  their  reli^on  on  board  of 
their  fleet,  they  resolved  to  consider  themselves 
as  the  republic,  and  their  ships  as  tJieir  country. 
It  waa  then  they  struck  that  terrible  blow,  un- 
der which  the  greatness  of  Persia  sunk  and 
eroired. 

These  means,  sir,  and  many  others  are  in  our 
power.  Let  us  resolve  to  use  them,  and  act  so 
as  to  oonvince  France  that  we  have  taken  the 


resolution,  and  there  ii  nothing  to  fear.  This 
conviction  will  be  to  us  instead  of  fleets  and 
armies,  and  even  more  effectual.  Seeing  us 
thus  prepared,  she  will  not  attack  us.  Then 
will  she  listen  to  our  peaceable  proposals ;  then 
will  she  accept  the  concessions  we  mean  to 
offer.  But  should  this  offer  not  be  thus  sup- 
ported, should  it  be  attended  by  any  circum- 
stances from  which  she  can  discover  weakness, 
distrust,  or  division,  then  will  she  reject  it  with 
derision  and  scorn.  I  view  in  the  proposed 
amendment,  circumstances  of  this  kind;  and 
for  that,  among  other  reasons,  shall  vote  against 
it.  I  shall  vote  against  it,  not  because  I  am  for 
war,  but  because  I  am  for  peace ;  and  because 
I  see  in  this  amendment  itself^  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  course  to  which  it  points,  the 
means  of  impeding,  instead  of  promoting  our 
pacific  endeavors.  And  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  when  we  give  this  vote,  we  vote  not  only 
on  the  peace  of  our  country,  but  on  what  is  flur 
more  important,  its  rights  and  its  honor. 


•  •• 
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This  speech,  on  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  President  and  Senate,  relative  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Foreign  Ministers,  was  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  second  day  of  March,  1798.  * 

It  was  my  wish  and  my  hope,  Mr.  Ghair- 
majL,  when  this  bucAness  was  again  called  up 
some  days  ago,  after  an  intermission  of  three 
weeks  or  more,  that  we  should  at  length  be 
permitted  to  come  to  a  decision,  without  fur- 
ther debate,  on  a  question  which  had  so  long 
oocnpied  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  al- 
ready perhq>s  exhausted  the  patience  of  the 
public.     I  and  those  with  whom  I  think  on  this 
occasion  were  willing,  for  the  sake  of  an  early 
decision,  to  pass  by  unanswered  many  tbiogs, 
wliich  though  susceptible  in  our  opinion  of  an 
easy  refutation,  were  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression to  our  disadvantage.    We  were  even 
content  to  leave  unnoticed  the  violent  philippic 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Nicholas, 
who  introduced  this  motion,  and  who,  in  sup- 
port of  it,  has  allowed  himself  so  great  a  lati- 
tade  of  invective,  against   its  opposers   and 
their    adherents.      We    therefore    repeatedly 
called  for  tJie  question,  and  did  all  in  our  power 
to  olose  a  debate,  in  which  such  immoderate 
use  had  already  been  made  of  the  indulgence 
of  the  House. 

But  it  did  not  so  seem  good  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gallatin.  He  yesterday 
pronounced  a  discourse  of  three  hours  and  a 
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half  long,  in  which  he  repeated  assertions  for- 
merly refuted,  and  made  them  the  ground  of  a 
long  train  of  reasoning ;  and  advanced  many 
new  portions  eoually  untenable,  but  equally 
capable,  if  left  undetected  and  unexposed,  of  mis- 
leading the  mind.  These  assertions,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  not  attempt- 
ed to  prove,  though  they  are  the  ground-work 
of  all  his  reasonings,  were  advanced  with  a 
boldness  which  nothing  but  a  belief  that  he  was 
to  remain  unanswered  could  have  produced. 
His  speech,  when  prepiu:ed  in  his  closet,  was 
evidently  intended  for  a  concluding  speech; 
and  hence  he  has  laid  down  positions  which  he 
knew  to  be  unfounded,  with  a  boldness  of 
which  even  he  himself  has  heretofore  exhibited 
no  example.  On  these  positions  he  has  buUt  a 
gigantic  structure  of  argument,  to  support  the 
present  motion ;  a  structure  which,  like  a  vast 
edifice  resting  on  loose  blocks,  must  fall  and 
crumble  in  the  dust,  as  soon  as  some  person 
shall  take  the  trouble  to  discover  and  knock 
away,  its  frail  and  temporary  props. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  now  rise,  once 
more  to  trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  loose  blocks  which  support  this 
edifice  I  mean  to  knock  away ;  an  operation 
which  requires  neither  strength  nor  skill,  which 
may  be  performed  by  any  person  who  stands 
near  enough  to  discover  the  defect ;  and  then 
it  will  be  seen  witii  what  speedy  ruin  a  struc- 
ture so  large,  and  appearing  so  solid  when 
viewed  from  a  distance,  wul  tumble  to  the 
earth. 

Though  called  up,  however,  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  the  assertions  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
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Bjlvania,  I  shall  not  confine  myself  wholly  to 
them,  hnt  shall  incidentally  notice  such  ohser- 
vations  of  other  gentlemen,  as  may  app^tur  re- 
dncihle  to  any  head  of  argument.  There  are 
some  parts  of  the  last  speech  of  the  gentleman 
from  Vir^ia,  Mr.  Nicholas,  on  whicn,  though 
they  appear  to  have  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  subjectl  cannot  omit  to  make  some 
animadversion.  Those  I  shall  in  the  first  place 
submit  to  the  committee,  and  then  proceed  to 
other  and  more  important  parts  of  the  discus- 
sion. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Nicholas, 
perhaps  foreseeing  that  ample  retribution  of 
praise  which  he  has  since  received,  employed 
a  considerable  part  of  his  last  speech,  in  a  most 
pompous  panegyric  on  his  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Gallatin.  Had  he  stopped  here, 
Mr.  Chairman ;  had  he  contented  himself  with 
extolling  the  virtues  and  talents  of  his  friend 
and  political  associate,  even  at  the  expense  of 
every  body  else,  I  should  have  been  disposed 
to  pass  it  by  unnoticed.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  no  doubt,  entertains  this  exalted  opin- 
ion of  his  friend  from  Pennsylvania;  and  I 
should  never  deny  him  the  right  or  grudge 
him  the  pleasure  of  expressing  it;  nor  have  I 
any  disposition  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  or  diminish  the 
reputation  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess. But  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  did  not 
stop  here.  Not  content  with  extolling  his 
friend,  above  all  that  is  great  and  distinguished 
in  the  country,  he  went  on  to  impute  the  worst 
of  motives,  the  most  base  and  contemptible  pas- 
sions, to  those  who  do  not  partake  in  his  en- 
thusiastic admiration.  He  told  us  that  fre- 
quent attacks  were  made  in  this  House,  on  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and  that  those 
attacks  proceeded  from  envy  of  his  superior 
talents,  were  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  that 
pre-eminence  of  ability,  which  every  day's  de- 
bate rendered  more  and  more  conspicuous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  I  know  be  excused 
from  taking  any  part  of  this  observation  to 
myself  personally ;  for  it  will  be  remembered 
that  I  have  made  none  of  those  attacks  which 
are  spoken  o^  on  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Perhaps  this  has  been  because  I  have, 
for  my  part,  never  felt  that  superiority,  never 
perceived  that  pre-eminencxj,  from  which  the 
attacks  are  supposed  to  proceed.  That  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  merit,  no- 
body will  deny,  and  nobody  can  be  less  dispos- 
ed to  deny  it  than  me ;  but  I  confess  that  I 
never  observed  that  superiority  over  many 
other  members  of  this  House,  much  less  over 
all,  whereby  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
been  so  much  dazzled.  And  I  would  remind 
that  gentleman  that  all  greatness  is  by  com- 
parison; and  that  the  comparison,  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  is  generally  made,  not  between  a 
man  and  his  antagonists,  but  between  him  and 
his  associates.  Even  a  rush-light  may  seem  a 
resplendent  luminary,  when  compared  to  a 
glow-worm ;  and  in  a  dark  room,  the  smallest 


spark  becomes  bright  and  distingiiiBhed.    I 
would  submit  it  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, whether  he  has  not  committed  some 
mistake  of  this  kind.    Amidst  the  thidc  doom 
that  is  observed  to  rest  on  a  certain  descnption 
of  persons,  a  certain  class  of  poUUcal  opinicii, 
in  Uiis  country,  I  will  not  say  in  this  Hoote^  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at.  if  the  glimmerings  of 
sense  and  capacity  which  are  sometimes  emit- 
ted from  that  quarter,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  should  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his  as- 
sociates ?    But  they  must  not  judge  of  the  eyes 
of  the  community  by  their  own  eyes,  nor  eon- 
elude  that  the  brightness  of  the  son  is  to  be 
found  in  those  flashes  of  light,  which  midis- 
cemible  amidst  the  full  blaze  of  day,  are  in- 
debted for  all  their  apparent  resplendency,  t& 
the  blackness  of  that  night  from  whose  bosom 
they  are  sent  forth.    Let  me  advise  the  eentie- 
man  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  rorbeer 
his  panegyrics.    They  produce  no  eSed  on  tiie 
decision  of  the  American  public,  before  whkh 
the  gentleman  i'  om  Pennsylvania,  witii  his  t»- 
sociates  and  his  opponents,  stands  to  be  Judged. 
This  iudgment  will  be  formed  on  better  premi- 
ses, than  the  panegyrics  or  the  invectives  pro- 
nounced in  this  House.    It  will  nlace  the  gen- 
tleman from   Pennsylvania,  ana   those  who 
appear  with  him  on  the  political  scene,  in  thdr 
true  positions;  it  will  not  only  be  imnartiil, 
but  final  and  conclusive;  and  to  it  all<^iii, 
whatever  we  may  think  or  say  of  onnelves  or 
of  each  other,  must  implicitly  submit. 

The  gentleman  from  VirginisL  having  paid 
this  large  tribute  of  flattery  to  his  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  who,  to  do  him  Justice,  has  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  proper  retribution,  went 
on  to  select  from  his  political  associates,  another 
object  of  enthusiastic  adulation,  whom  he  has 
extolled  in  terms  still  more  extravagant,  and 
with  allusions  still  more  offensive.  I  mean,  sur, 
the  late  minister  to  France;  and  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  make  some  observations,  of  no  very 
flattering  nature,  on  the  conduct  of  that  gentle- 
man, I  beg  leave  to  remark  in  the  first  place, 
that  for  any  thing  which  I  may  say  here  I  shall 
not  claim  the  protection  of  my  seat,  or  shelter 
myself  under  its  privileges. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  represent- 
ed the  talents  and  accomplishments  of  this  per- 
son, the  late  minister  to  France,  as  so  pre-emi- 
nently superior,  not  only  to  the  distinguished 
character,  Greneral  Pinckney,  who  was  sent  to 
succeed  him,  but  to  every  other  character  in 
this  country,  to  any  person  who  miglit  have 
been  sent;  his  qualifications  as  so  extraordi- 
nary, his  services  as  so  great,  and  his  conduct 
as  so  exemplary ;  that  his  recall  could  be  con- 
sidered in  no  other  light  than  as  the  act  of  an 
assassin.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  declared,  that  the  recall  of 
the  late  minister  to  France,  was  the  act  of  an 
assassin.  And  who  is  this  assassin?  It  is 
Washington ;  for  by  Washington  this  minister 
was  recalled :  and  for  this  exercise  of  his  con- 
stitutional powers  as  President,  he  is  branded 
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>7  the  gentl^nan  from  Virginia  with  the  name 
If  assassin. 

Mr.  Ghurman,  were  I  to  give  way  to  the  feel- 
1^  which  natural!  J  arise  in  the  breast  of  an 
kmerican,  at  hearing  the  epithet  assassin  afSzed 
3  the  name  of  Wa^iingtoii,  I  should  apply  ex- 
resBioDa  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  little 
litable  to  the  £gnitjr  of  this  place,  and  little 
HMonant  with  the  respect  which  I  entertain 
tr  hiB  personal  character.    But  I  will  repress 
lem ;  and  instead  of  giving  vent  to  a  Jnst  and 
itnral  indignation,  I  will  content  myself  with 
ipelling  tms  rode,  tiiis  nnlooked  for  attack, 
[K>n  the  administration  of  this  gOYcmment,  and 
s  late  venerable  and  iUnstrions  chiefl 
This  I  am  fortonatelj  enabled  to  do,  in  a 
ADner  the  most  eaajand  complete;  for  the 
ie  minister  to  France  has  written  a  book. 
Oh  that  mine  enemy  might  write  a  book  I" 
•a  the  affecting  exclamation  of  a  virtnons  and 
iffiBxing  man  of  old,  nnjnstly  accused  bat  con- 
siouB  of  rectitude,  and  wishing  ardently  for  an 
pportonity  of  confounding  his  accusers,  out  of 
beir  own  mouths!     ^^Oh  that  mine  enemy 
^l^t  write  a  book  T*  ought  also  to  be  the  ex- 
lamation  of  the  American  government ;  which^ 
0  Qte  the  expression  of  its  late  illustrious  chief, 
^requires  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
0  justify  its  measures,  and  cannot  but  be  de- 
irons  of  having  this  truth  frankly  and  fully  dis- 
layed.^^    The  American  government  has  been 
lore  fortunate  than  Job.    His  enemies  wisely 
onfined  themselves  to  strong  holds,  of  dark, 
ague  and  general  abuse.    They  practised  the 
Ambiguas  in  vulgum  spargere  voces"  of  the 
oet,  and  wisely  avoided  the  open  field  of  facts 
nd  specific  accusations.    But  not  so  the  late 
limster  to  France.    Prompted  by  that  restless 
■nity  for  which  demagogues  of  an  inferior  or- 
«r  are  always  remarkable,  he  has  rashly  and 
xdishly  challenged  his  enemy  to  combat,  on 
be  open  plain  of  dates  and  facts,  and  has  writ- 
Bii  a  booK.    In  this  book  is  to  be  found  a  most 
omplete  justification  of  the  executive  for  his 
eeail,  in  every  respect  except  that  it  was  so  long 
elayed;  for  the  book  contains  the  most  singu- 
ir  display  of  incapacity,  unfaithfulness  and 
resumption,  of  neglect  of  orders,  forgetfulness 
f  the  dignity,  rights  and  interests  of  his  own 
ountry,  and  servUe  devotedness  to  the  govem- 
lent  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  sent,  that 
an  be  found  in  the  history  of  diplomacy.    In 
tiia  book  it  appears,  that  the  late  minister  to 
^nmoe  took  every  occasion,  of  thwarting  the 
iews  of  the  government  by  which  he  was  sent ; 
lat  he  forbore  to  do  much  that  he  was  or- 
Bredf  and  did  much  that  he  was  expressly  for- 
idden;  that  he  in  all  cases  set  up  his  own 
ddgment,  above  the  judgment  of  his  govern- 
lent;  that  he  assured  France  ^Uhat  this  coun- 
7  was  ready  to  submit  to  any  violation  of  its 
ghta,  to  any  infractions  of  its  treaties,  which 
le  might  think  fit  to  practise ;  and  that  if  she 
iongfat  these  violations  and  infractions  ad- 
antageous  to  herself  she  ought  to  persist  in 
lem,  for  in  that  case  we  shot  dd  not  only  submit, 


but  acquiesce  with  cheerfulness  and  pleasure  :*' 
that  he  made  a  direct  attempt  to  render  this 
country  tributary  to  France,  m  order  to  gain 
her  assistance  for  accomplishing  by  force,  ob- 
jects which  our  government  was  then  striving 
to  accomplish,  and  actually  did  accomplish,  by 
amicable  negotiation :  that  he  did  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  involve  this  country  in  the  war 
against  England,  pursuant  to  the  wishes  and 
policy  of  France,  and  directly  contrary  not  only 
to  what  he  knew  to  be  the  desire  and  deter- 
mination of ;  ar  government,  but  to  the  express 
letter  of  his  instructions.  All  this,  Mr.  Onair- 
man,  appears  from  this  book,  and  it  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  catalogue  which  might  be 
presented.  The  book  lies  before  me;  its  dis- 
gusting pages  I  will  not  open  to  the  House ;  the 
members  no  doubt  have  perused  it,  and  to  their 
own  recollection  I  refer  jfor  the  proof  of  all  that 
I  have  advanced.  The  late  minister  to  France 
stands  self-convicted,  of  every  thing  short  of 
selling  his  country  for  s  price.  Of  this  I  do  not 
accuse  him ;  but  notbiig  else  which  his  inca- 
pacity permitted  him  to  do,  has  he  left  undone. 
And  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  man,  for  re- 
calling whom  the  epithet  of  assassin  is  applied 
to  the  name  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Nicholas  explained,  by  saying,  that  he 
had  said,  "  that  after  the  full  disclosure  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Monroe,  he  was  sorry  to  find 
that  gentlemen  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
insinuations  against  him;  but  that  since  gentle- 
men made  it  necessary  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring, 
that  in  his  opinion  the  publication  had  proved, 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Executive  to 
have  preserved  peace  with  France,  but  that 
they  had  wantonly  thrown  it  from  us.  He  said 
he  was  convinced  that  the  discovery  was  a  very 
unpleasant  one,  to  gentlemen  who  had  advo- 
cated certain  measures;  but  he  thought  it 
could  not  be  condenmed  after  the  attacks  made 
on  that  gentleman ;  and  that  the  effect  was  like 
the  wounds  of  the  assassin,  who  finds  his  enemy 
unexpectedly  prepared.    Mr.  Harper  continued. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia has  made  the  matter  better  by  his  ex- 
planation. It  appears  by  that  very  explana- 
tion, that  he  did  apply  the  term  assassin  to 
Greneral  Washington,  for  having  recalled  the 
late  minister  to  France :  a  term  which,  some 
years  ago,  surely  could  not  have  been  expected 
ever  to  be  applied  to  that  name,  within  the 
United  States,  much  less  within  these  walls. 

I  must  beg  leave,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  conclude 
these  remarks,  with  the  declaration  with  which 
I  began  them,  that  I  do  not  intend  to  shelter 
myself  under  the  privileges  of  my  place,  for 
any  tiling  that  I  have  said  on  this  subject.  If 
the  remarks  which  I  have  made  on  his  friend 
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Islud],  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  consider 
ilUs  amendment  as  haying  for  its  object,  and 
Hb  sole  object  too,  the  establishment  of  this 
principle :  ^*  that  the  House  of  Representatives, 
V  its  power  over  appropriations,  has  a  right  to 
eoatrol  and  direct  the  ezecntive,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  foreiffn  ministers.^^  I  shall  treat  the 
question  whidi  arises  upon  this  amendment  as 
i  question  of  power,  between  this  Honse  and 
the  i^resident  and  Senate,  and  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  amendment,  if  carried,  would 
be  a  direct  breach  of  the  constitution,  an 
limning  usurpation  by  this  branch,  on  the 
BODstitutional  powers  of  the  executive  depart- 
Bent. 

The  supporters  of  this  amendment,  avowing 
ti  object  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  control 
yver  the  appointment  of  foreign  ministers,  con- 
end  that  tois  House  have  a  right  to  exercise 
hat  control,  and  rely  on  that  part  of  the  con- 
titation  which  provides,  that  *^  no  money  shall 
)e  issued  from  uie  treasury  without  an  appro- 
iriation  by  law.^  As  this  Honse,  say  gentle- 
nen,  must  concur  in  passing  all  laws,  it  follows 
liat  it  may  refuse  its  assent  to  appropriations. 
in  Judging  whether  it  will  give  or  refuse  this 
issent,  it  must  be  guided  solely  by  its  own  dis- 
Tetion,  by  its  own  opinion  about  the  neces- 
ftty  or  utility  of  the  object,  for  which  an 
opropriation  is  wanted.  If  it  should  think 
£i8  object  unnecessary,  or  hurtful,  it  is  bound 
n  duty  to  withhold  the  appropriation.  Ck>n- 
equentiy  it  may  refuse  to  appropriate  for  a 
ninister  to  Lisbon,  Berlin,  or  any  other  place, 
f  it  diould  think  such  minister,  though  ap- 
lointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  unneces- 
mrj  or  injurious.  This  I  take  to  be  a  fair  state 
if  the  argument. 

But  gentiemen,  while  they  lay  such  stress 
tpon  this  part  of  the  constitution,  seem  entirely 
bo  foTset  another  part,  that  part  which  provides 
Aiat  the  "President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
md  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  foreign 
ninisters  and  consuls."  It  wiU,  however,  be 
idmitted,  that  these  two  parts  of  the  constilu- 
ion  are  equally  authoritative,  and  must  both 
bave  effect;  that  the  whole  instrument,  like 
in  other  instruments,  must  be  taken  together, 
md  so  construed  that  none  of  its  provisions 
may  be  defeated  or  rendered  nugatory.  These 
two  powers,  therefore,  the  power  of  appoint- 
tnent  in  the  President  and  Senate,  and  the 
power  of  appropriation  in  the  House,  must  be 
reconciled  to  each  other ;  must  be  made  to  act 
IS  mutual  helps,  not  as  mutual  obstructions. 
Bow  is  this  to  DC  done?  Certainly  not  by  ad- 
mitting the  doctrine  of  this  amendment,  which 
would  utteriy  destroy  one  of  the  powers; 
would  give  the  House  an  absolute  control  over 
the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  reduce  the 
President  and  Senate  to  the  mere  power  of 
pn^^lring  a  nomination,  which  the  House  might 
refiise  to  agree  to  according  to  its  good  pleasure. 
Iliis  is  the  plain  and  necessary  consequence  of 
idmittinff  the  principle  contended  for  in  sup- 
port of  tnls  amendment^  that  the  House,  when 


called  on  to  impropriate  for  an  officer,  legally 
appointed,  may,  in  the  first  place,  inquire  whe- 
ther the  appointment  is  necessary. ' 

Some  other  way  of  reconciling  these  powers 
must  therefore  be  found  out;  and  what  is  it? 
We  contend,  Mr.  Ohairman,  that  it  is  thus.  An 
office  must  first  be  authorized  by  law :  for  no- 
body pretends  that  the  President  and  Senate 
can  create  offices.  When  the  office  is  thus 
authorized,  the  President  and  Senate  exercise 
their  power  of  appointment,  and  fill  the  office. 
The  House  of  Representatives  then  exercises 
its  constitutional  power  over  appropriations, 
by  providing  an  adequate  compensation  for  the 
officer.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  they 
cannot  inquire,  whether  the  office  was  neces- 
sary or  not ;  for  that  has  already  been  de- 
termined by  the  law  which  authorized  it. 
Neither  can  they  inquire  whether  the  office  was 
properly  filled ;  for  that  would  be  to  invade  the 
powers  of  the  President  and  Senate,  to  whom 
by  the  constitution  the  right  of  choosing  the 
officer  is  exclusively  referred.  Into  what  then 
may  they  inquire?  They  may  inquire  what 
is  a  proper  and  adequate  compensation  for  such 
an  officer ;  they  may  fix  the  amount  of  his 
salary,  and  in  fixing  it  they  must  be  guided  by 
a  proper  discretion,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  by  the 
nature  of  the  office,  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  the  public  service.  Thus  the  con- 
stitution would  be  reconciled,  and  each  depart- 
ment would  act  within  its  proper  sphere.  The 
President  and  Senate  could  make  no  appoint- 
ment till  the  office  should  be  authorized  by  law, 
consequently  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
abuse.  When  they  had  made  the  appointment, 
they  could  not  fix  the  amount  of  salary,  or 
order  the  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury : 
another  guard  against  the  danger  of  abuse. 
When  the  appointment  should  be  duly  made, 
the  House,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  bound 
to  provide  an  adequate  salary,  and  could  not 
by  refusing  it  defeat  the  law  and  the  appoint- 
ment, because  they  might  think  the  one  unne- 
cessary, or  the  other  unwise;  and  this  principle 
would  be  a  guard  against  any  abuse  of  the 
powers  of  the  House ;  would  prevent  it  from 
mvading  the  province  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, and  subverting  the  principles  of  the 
constitution. 

Hod  gentlemen  confined  themselves  within 
these  limits,  had  they  carried  their  inquiries  no 
farther  than  to  the  adequacy  of  this  or  that 
salary,  this  debate  would  never  have  existed. 
We  should  have  met  them  on  the  ground  of 
sufficiency  of  salaries,  without  any  reference  to 
constitutional  points,  or  contention  about  con- 
stitutional powers.  But  this  was  not  their  con- 
duct. They  expressly  declared,  not  that  the 
salaries  were  too  high  and  ought  to  be  reduced, 
but  that  the  appointments  themselves  were  un- 
necessary, and  ought  to  be  abridged ;  and  thus 
they  drove  us  into  the  constitutional  question,, 
and  compelled  us  to  defend  the  Executive  « 
powers,  against  their  attacks  in  this  House. 

But,  say  gentiemen,  is  the  House  dways 
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should  appear  harsh  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, let  him  recollect  that  he  himself  pro- 
voked and  gave  occasion  for  them,  bj  declaring 
that  Gener^  Washington  acted  the  part  of  an 
assassin. 

Having  disposed,  Mr.  Ohairman,  of  this  part 
of  the  subject,  I  will  next  advert  to  the  consti- 
tutional ground  taken  by  the  gentleman  fh>m 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gallatin.  That  gentleman 
prefaced  his  observations  by  declaring,  that  the 
amendment  under  consideration  went  no  futher 
than  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  certain  ministers 
plenipotentiary,  from  9,000  to  4,500  dollars; 
but  unfortunately  he  forgot  his  tenet  before  he 
arrived  at  the  middle  of  his  speech:  for  he 
soon  confessed,  that  the  object  of  the  amend- 
ment was  to  restrain  and  control  the  executive, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  appointing 
foreign  ministers,  which  is  vested  in  it  by  the 
constitution ;  and  having  made  this  acknowledg- 
ment, 60  contradictory  to  his  first  position,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  proceeded  to 
show,  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  powers, 
that  it  was  right  and  proper  for  the  House  thus 
to  interfere,  tibus  to  control  the  executive,  and 
to  use  its  power  over  appropriations  for  effect- 
ing that  purpose.  Indeed  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  Nicholas,  at  the  outset  of  the 
business,  expressly  stated  this  to  be  the  sole 
object  of  his  amendment  With  a  candor  and 
openness  characteristic  of  his  usual  conduct,  he 
avowed  that  his  olyect  was  not  to  save  money, 
but  to  restrict  the  President  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power.  He  told  us  that  the  diplomatic 
corps  had  been  improperly  increased;  that  the 
number  of  ministers  nad  been  improperly  ex- 
tended ;  that  there  was  danger  of  a  further  ex- 
tension, by  which  a  dangerous  executive  influ- 
ence in  the  House  was  likely  to  be  produced ; 
and  that  it  was  right  for  the  House  to  interfere, 
prevent  this  extension,  and  bring  back  the 
establishment  to  its  original  limits ;  and  this  he 
stated  to  be  tlie  object  of  his  amendment. 
Hence  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  manifest,  not 
only  from  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  from  the  express  declaration 
of  the  mover  of  this  amendment  himself,  that 
the  question  now  agitated  is  a  question  of 
power,  and  not  a  question  of  money.  It  is 
manifestly  not  a  question  to  know,  whether  a 
minister  plenipotentiary  shall  have  this,  that  or 
the  other  salary,  but  whether  this  House  shall 
direct  the  President  where  he  shall  appoint 
ministers  plenipotentiary,  where  ministers  resi- 
dent, and  where  no  ministers  at  all.  The  ques- 
tion goes  this  whole  length ;  for  if  the  House  can 
say,  as  the  amendment  declares  it  can  and 
ought,  that  no  minister  plenipotentiary  is  ne- 
cessary at  Lisbon  or  Berlin,  it  can  say  with  the 
same  propriety,  and  on  the  same  principles, 
that  no  minister  plenipotentiary  is  necessary  at 
London,  Paris,  or  Madrid,  or  that  no  minister 
is  necessary  anywhere. 

That  such  is  the  object  of  the  amendment, 
that  the  question  between  us  is  a  question  of 
power  and  not  of  money,  is  further  evident  from 


the  mode  of  argument  by  which  the  amend- 
ment is  supported.     Gentlemen  do  not  pre- 
tend that  9,000  dollars  is  too  mnoh  for  a  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  at  Lisbon  or  Berlin ;  oo 
that  ground  we  should  cheerfoUy  meet  tbem, 
and  agree  to   a  reduction  of  the  aaluy,  if 
it  should  appear  to  be  too  high :  but  they  td 
us,  and  attempt  to  prove,  that  there  ia  no  need 
of  a  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Lisbon  or  Bw- 
lin.    In  answer  we  allege,  that  by  the  consti- 
tution the  President  and  Senate  are  solely  tn- 
thorized  to  judge,  where  ministers  of  this,  that 
or  the  other  ^ade  ought  to  be  employed,  ana 
that  this  House  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
business,  but  fix  their  salaries,  which  it  is  bound 
to  do  in  a  suitable  manner.     This  gentlemen 
feny ;  and  thus  the  question  of  power,  the  sole 
question  which  has  been  agitated,  or  is  eooi- 
dered  as  of  any  importance,  arises  between  ni 
I  say  ^^  the  only  question  which  is  comddifed 
as  important,"  because  the  snpportOB  <tf  tke 
amendment  have  laid  no  stress  whatsoeTer  on 
the  question  of  expense.    Ihey  haret  on  tke 
contra^,  shown  themselves  ready  to  abandon  it» 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  least  additional 
chance  of  support  in  the  great  qnestum,  tke 
question  of  power.    This  is  manifest  horn  tke 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr.  8. 
Smith,  which  was  immediately  agreed  to  1^ 
the  mover  of  the  amendment.    By  the  amend- 
ment, as  first  proposed,  ministers  plempofcen- 
tiary  were  to  be  allowed  only  at  Lond<m  end 
Paris.     The  gentleman  from  Maryland  pro* 

Eosed  to  allow  one  at  Madrid  also,  because  he 
ad  observed  that  the  impropriety  of  recsUing 
our  minister  frt>m  that  court«had  been  partial 
larly  insisted  on,  by  some  who  opposed  the 
amendment  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
immediately  consented  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment, so  as  to  leave  a  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  Madrid.  From  which  it  would  appear  most 
evidently,  if  we  did  not  know  it  t>efore,  that 
gentlemen  care  not  how  many  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary there  are,  nor  how  much  money  ia 
spent  in  maintaining  them,  provided  the  Honae 
of  Representatives  can  obtain  the  power  of 
controlling  and  directing  the  appointment.  It 
is  to  obtain  this  power,  and  not  to  save  puUie 
money,  that  gentlemen  struggle ;  and  provided 
the  principle  can  but  be  established,  they  are 
content  to  have  ministers  plenipotentiary  aa 
many  as  any  body  pleases;  for  they  know  that 
the  principle  may  be  as  completely  ee^tablidied 
in  the  case  of  one  minister,  as  by  taming  oat 
the  whole  diplomatic  corps. 

And,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  gentleoua 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gallatin,  tefis  as  that 
this  is  merely  a  question  about  suaries,  a  ques- 
tion of  saving  9,000  dollars,  and  wonders  how 
it  could  lead  to  a  controversy,  about  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  President  and  the 
House.  This  proves  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  intended  his  speech  for  a  con- 
cluding speech ;  or  that  he  entertains  a  most 
contemptuous  opinion  of  the  understanding  of 
the  House. 
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be  officer,  we  well  know,  most  be  appointed 
f  the  President  and  Senate ;  but  the  office 
id  the  officer  are  distinct  things ;  and  before 
1  officer  can  be  appointed,  an  office  most 
ut ;  nnless  gentlemen  are  disposed  to  admit 
I  eertalnlj  am  not,  that  the  President  ana 
nate  can  create  officer.  The  gentleman  from 
tnnaylTania,  lAr,  Gallatin,  well  aware  that  if 
I  office  of  foreign  minister  conld  be  considered 
legally  existing,  previous  to  the  appointment 
the  I^ident  and  Senate,  and  independently 
ifey  the  oondnsion  which  we  contend  for 
void  irresbtiblj  follow,  has  denied  this  posi- 
Q ;  has  denied  that  the  office  of  foreign  minis- 
r  becomes  a  complete  and  leoal  office,  as  soon 
the  officer  is  appointed  by  the  President  and 
nate. 

ICr.  Grallatin  expliuned.  He  had  asserted,  he 
d,  the  very  contrary;  and  had  admitted, 
9iigh  he  considered  it  as  a  disputable  point, 
it  the  office  was  like  that  of  a  judge,  and  be- 
me  complete  on  the  appointment  by  the 
eaident.  But  he  had  denied  that  the  House 
IS  bound  to  appropriate  for  the  officer.  Mr. 
irper  continued. 

[  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentleman 

died,  and  what  he  admitted ;  and  it  appears 

his  explanation,  that  I  was  right  in  my  first 

ctement.  The  gentleman  contended,  and  that 

0  the  leading  point  of  his  argument,  that  the 
ice  of  foreign  minister  was  aerived  from  the 
poiBtment  of  the  President    And  why  did 

eontend  for  this  ?  Because  he  knows  that 
»  President  cannot  erect  offices ;  and  conse- 
ently  if  the  office  of  foreign  minister  had  no 
ler  origin  than  the  appointment  of  the  Presi- 
at,  it  could  not  be  considered  as  a  legally 
isting  and  complete  office,  until  this  House 
d  concurred  in  it.  This  was  the  scope  and 
feet  of  the  gentleman^s  argument,  and  hence 

1  solicitude  to  establish  the  position,  that  the 
ice  of  foreign  minister  originates  in  the  ap- 
intment  of  the  President  He  said,  indeed, 
it  he  would  admit  these  offices  to  be  analo- 
Ds  to  those  of  judges ;  but  he  immediately 
Hied  it  again,  by  denying  that  the  House  was 
and  by  any  law  to  appropriate  for  these 
Loea,  as  they  evidently  are  for  judges ;  and  in 
aying  this,  he  denied  every  thing.  The  gen- 
man  admitted  in  form,  but  denied  in  sub- 
inoe,  and  contended  for  principles  directly  at 
ir  with  his  seeming  admission.  These  are 
oplete  offices,  according  to  the  gentleman, 
t  they  are  derived  from  no  legal  authority, 
r  is  the  House  bound  by  any  law  to  appro- 
late  for  their  support.  That  is,  they  are  legal 
d  they  are  not  legal;  they  are  offices,  and 
sy  are  not  offices ;  and  this  is  the  amount  of 
9  gentlemen^s  admission,  and  of  his  explana- 
n.  Thus  he  told  the  House,  on  a  former 
oasion,  that  he  did  not  dispute  the  power  of 
3  Prendent  and  Senate  to  make  treaties ;  he 
\j  contended  that  those  treaties  when  made 


were  not  binding,  till  the  House  had  concurred 
in  them  by  granting  appropriaticms :  in  other 
words,  that  the  President  and  Senate  could 
make  treaties,  which  however  though  made, 
were  in  fact  not  treaties,  till  ratified  by  the 
House;  that  is,  that  there  might  be  treaties, 
which  were  not  treaties.  This  was  the  sub- 
stance and  amount  of  that  gentleman's  reason- 
ing, on  a  former  occasion ;  and  it  exceedingly 
resembles  his  present  argument,  as  just  now 
explained  by  himself. 

The  question,  therefore,  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  us  is,  whether  the 
office  of  foreign  minister  be  derived  from  the 
appointment  of  the  President  and  Senate,  con- 
curred in  by  this  House :  or  must  be  traced  to  a 
higher  origin,  and  considered  as  completely 
existing  before  the  ^pointment  takes  place :  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  or  of  State,  which  completely  ex- 
isted as  soon  as  the  law  was  passed  establishing 
those  departments,  and  before  any  officer  was 
appointed  ?  We  contend  for  the  latter  doctrine, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  the 
former.  If  he  be  right  it  follows,  that  the  ap- 
pointment is  incomplete  xmtil  this  House  gives 
its  sanction ;  for  we  well  know  that  the  ]h*esi- 
dent  and  Senate  cannot  of  themselves  create  an 
office.  If  we  be  right  it  follows,  that  as  soon 
as  an  appointment  is  made  to  fill  this  office,  this 
House  is  legally  bound  to  supply  an  adequate 
salary :  in  the  same  manner  as  for  any  other 
office  created  by  law. 

There  are  two  modes,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
which  an  office  may  exist,  either  by  law  or  by 
the  constitution ;  and  from  one  or  the  other  of 
these  sources,  the  office  of  foreign  minister 
must  be  derived.  It  is  not  derived  from  the 
constitution,  like  the  office  of  President,  Vice- 
President,  or  Speaker  of  the  House ;  for  the 
constitution  speaks  of  it  as  already  in  existence. 
The  constitution  does  not  say  there  shall  be 
foreign  ministers,  and  then  go  on  to  direct  how 
they  shall  be  appointed,  as  in  the  case  of  Presi- 
dent ;  but  considering  the  office  as  already 
existing,  it  merely  directs  how  it  shall  be  filledL 
"The  President,"  it  says,  "by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
foreign  ministers  and  consuls."  Unless,  then, 
gentlemen  are  disposed  to  deny  that  there  were 
foreign  ministers  previous  to  the  constitution, 
they  cannot  contend  that  the  office  of  foreign 
minister  is  derived  from  the  constitution.  It 
must  therefore  be  derived  from  the  law. 

But  from  what  law  ?  Not  from  any  act  of 
Congress ;  for  we  know  that  there  is  no  such 
act.  Congress  has  never  done  any  thing  more 
than  to  fix  salaries  for  foreign  ministers,  and 
vote  money  to  pay  them :  And  besides,  the  con- 
stitution, which  is  previous  to  all  acts  of  Con- 
gress, recognizes  the  office  of  foreign  minister 
as  already  existing,  and  directs  in  what  manner 
the  appointments  to  fill  it  shall  be  made.  From 
what  law  then  is  this  office  derived?  Mr. 
Chairman  it  is  derived  from  the  law  of  nations. 

In  every  civilized  state  there  are  two  sorts  of 
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bound  to  appropriate  ?  If  the  President  shonld 
appoint  an  nnndred  ministerB  plenipotentiary, 
must  the  House  without  inquiry  give  money  to 
support  tiiem  all?  What  guard  would  there 
then  be,  they  exclaim,  against  an  enormous  and 
abusive  extension  of  the  diplomatic  establish- 
ment? 

To  this  I  answer,  Mir.  Ohidrman,  in  the  first 
place,  that  we  have  a  security  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  President.  He  is  elected  by  the 
people;  and  elected  every  four  years.  All  these 
appointments,  though  sanctioned  by  the  Senate, 
must  originate  with  him ;  and  therefore  he  is 
particularly  and  almost  solely  responsible.  His 
character  is  at  stake.  He  is  a  single  actor,  on 
a  most  conspicuous  theatre;  and  all  eyes  are 
upon  him.  He  is  watched  with  all  the  jealousy, 
which  in  this  country  particularly  is  entertained 
of  executive  power.  He  is  watched  by  the  gen- 
tlemen themselves,  who  support  this  amend- 
ment, and  who  are  sufSciently  prone  to  find 
fault  with  him  and  abuse  him,  even  when  he 
acts  properly.  This  he  well  knows,  and  conse- 
quently will  take  care  to  do  nothing  which  may 
strengthen  their  hands,  by  giving  them  grounds 
for  censure.  Should  he  act  improperly,  make 
foolish  or  unnecessary  appointments,  he  must 
disgust  his  friends  and  supporters,  forfeit  the 

Enblic  esteem,  and  lose  his  election.  He  may 
e  even  turned  out  by  impeachment,  before  the 
time  for  a  new  election  arrives.  These,  I  appre- 
hend, are  sufficient  securities  against  wanton 
misconduct. 

I  answer  in  the  next  place,  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent should  think  fit  to  abuse  his  powers,  it  is 
his  own  concern,  and  no  business  of  this  House ; 
unless,  indeed,  we  choose  to  impeach  him.  We 
are  sent  hero  by  the  people  to  exercise  our  own 
powers,  and  not  to  watch  over  the  President ; 
who  equally  with  us  derives  his  powers  from 
the  people,  and  is  amenable  to  them,  and  not  to 
this  House,  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers. 
We  may,  indeed,  as  individuals,  censure  his 
conduct,  as  we  may  that  of  any  member  on  this 
floor,  and  endeavor  to  prevent  the  people  from 
re-electing  him ;  but  as  a  body  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him,  or  his  conduct,  but  to  impeach 
him.  If  ho  proposes  measures  to  us  which  we 
do  not  approve,  wo  may  reject  them,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  may  reject  bills  which  we 
send  up  to  him :  but  we  have  no  more  right  to 
prevent  him,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
making  such  appointments  as  ho  pleases,  than 
he  has  to  prevent  us  from  passing  such  votes  or 
resolutions  as  we  please.  The  interference  in 
one  case  is  equally  unconstitutional  as  in  the 
other.  It  lias  indeed  become  fashionable,  with 
some  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  to  consider  this 
House  as  ''  the  people,"  and  to  speak  and  act  as 
if  the  people  had  delegated  to  us,  their  general 
superintending  power  over  the  other  depart- 
ments :  but  tiiis  doctrine  is  unknown  to  the 
constitution,  to  tho  utter  subversion  of  which 
it  directly  leads.  It  directly  leads  to  that  con- 
centration of  powers  in  one  popular  body,  which 
it  was  the  main  object  of  the  constitution  to 


prevent,  and  which  it  was  and  is  the  main  ob- 
ject of  those  gentlemen  to  introduce :  that  con- 
centration to  which  this  amendment  is  con- 
sidered and  intended,  by  its  supportersy  as  la 
introductory  step. 

I  answer  in  the  last  place,  Mr.  Ghairmii. 
that  if  the  President  should  i^)point  an  huidnd 
ministers  plenipotentiary,  or  commit  any  oCher 
such  wanton  and  foolish  abuse  of  his  power,  it 
would  be  an  extreme  case  which  wonld  speak 
for  itself,  and  dictate  the  line  of  conduct  whidi 
this  House  and  the  country  ought  to  pmvoa 
But  we  never  can  leg^ate  on  extreme  casei. 
They  must  be  left  to  suggest  and  provkle  th^ 
own  remedies,  when  they  occur.   Suppose  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses,  under  the  inilneDos  (tf 
some  unaccountable  madness,  should  pass  a  law 
in  spite  of  the  President,  for  building  fifty  ships 
of  the  line,  to  be  given  to  France  in  order  ta 
augment  her  navy,  or  for  any  other  violent  pB^ 
pose,  how  ought  the  President  and  the  ooontiy 
to  act  ?    I  do  not  know :  these  woold  be  ex- 
treme caseS)  and  they  would  carry  their  own 
evidence,  and  the  indication  of  their  own  mne- 
dies,  with  them.    We  may  as  wdl  suppose  ex- 
treme cases  of  one  kind  as  of  anotner;  and 
however  our  own  self-love  may  induce  as  to 
think,  that  there  is  less  danger  from  us  than 
from  the  President  and  Senate,  and  that  power, 
however  dangerous  in  their  hands,  is  perfeetlj 
safe  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  ours,  the  oonsdtn- 
tion  and  "the  fi*amers  of  it  judged  otherwiK, 
and  they  judged  ris^tly. '  It  is  infinitely  more 
dangerous  in  our  hands,  when  imcontroUed ; 
because  we  have  less  personal  responsibility, 
and  are  far  more  liable  to  the  influence  of  pas* 
sion.     When  therefore  these  extreme  caf>es  oc- 
cur, we  will  act  accordingly ;  and  should  they 
obviously  require  the  breach  of  a  law,  the  neces- 
sity will  bo  universally  felt  and  acknowledged, 
and  we  must  break  it.     All  that  I  contend  for 
is,  that  tho  present  is  not  an  extreme  case; 
and  that  these  appointments  being  authorixed 
by  law,  a  law  must  be  broken  before  we  can 
defeat  tho  appointments,  according  to  the  avow- 
ed object  of  this  amendment.    I  contend  that 
when  we  undertake  to  defeat  the«e  appoint- 
ments, we  must  consider  them  as  suthorw^d  hy 
law,  as  much  as  the  appointment  of  a  Judge,  or 
a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  must  inquire 
whether  the  motives  are  sufficiently  urgent^  the 
case  sufficiently  extreme,  to  induce  the  neces- 
sity of  breaking  a  law.    This  is  denied  by  gen- 
tlemen who  support  the  amendment.     They 
contend   that  these  appointments  of  foreign 
ministers  are  not  to  be  considered,  as  com- 
])letely  authorized  by  law;  and  consequently 
that  the  House  may  withhold  the  appropria- 
tion, without  breaking  any  law.    This  is  the 
very  point  in  dispute ;  and  to  this  point  I  shall 
direct  such  remaining  observations,  as  seem 
necessary  to  be  made  on  the  constitutional 
question. 

The  question  then  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
what  source  is  the  office  of  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, or  any  other  foreign  minister  derived  ? 
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rbe  officer,  we  well  know,  most  be  appointed 
»j  the  Preddent  and  Senate;  bat  the  office 
iod  the  officer  are  distinct  things ;  and  before 
n  officer  can  be  appointed,  an  office  most 
net ;  nnless  gentlemen  are  disposed  to  admit 
1 1  eertalnlj  am  not,  that  the  President  ana 
eDftte  oan  create  officef^  The  gentleman  from 
^imsTlyania,  Mr,  Gallatin,  well  aware  that  if 
le  omoe  of  foreign  minister  conld  be  considered 
\  legally  existing,  previous  to  the  appointment 
f  the  I^e^ident  and  Senate,  and  independently 
f  iiy  the  conclusion  which  we  contend  for 
umbM  irresistibly  follow,  has  denied  this  posi- 
on ;  has  denied  that  the  office  of  foreign  minis- 
r  becomes  a  complete  and  leoal  office,  as  soon 
I  the  officer  is  appointed  by  the  President  and 
Boate. 

Mr.  Gallatin  explained*  He  had  asserted,  he 
lid,  the  very  contrary;  and  had  admitted, 
longh  he  considered  it  as  a  disputable  point, 
lat  the  office  was  like  that  of  a  judge,  and  be- 
une  complete  on  the  appointment  by  the 
tendent.  But  he  had  denied  that  the  House 
ma  bound  to  appropriate  for  the  officer.  Mr. 
larper  continued. 

I  know,  Mr.  Ohiunnan,  what  the  ^ntleman 
enied,  and  what  he  admitted ;  and  it  appears 
Y  his  explanation,  that  I  was  right  in  my  first 
aitament.  The  gentleman  contended,  and  that 
raa  the  leading  point  of  his  argument,  that  the 
ffioe  of  foreign  minister  was  aeriTed  from  the 
ppQiBtment  of  the  President  And  why  did 
e  contend  for  this  ?  Because  he  knows  that 
le  President  cannot  erect  offices ;  and  conse- 
uentiy  if  the  office  of  foreign  minister  had  no 
fcher  origin  than  the  appointment  of  the  Presi- 
ent,  it  could  not  be  considered  as  a  legally 
dsting  and  complete  office,  until  this  House 
•d  concurred  in  it.  This  was  the  scope  and 
bjeot  of  the  gentleman^s  argument,  and  hence 
i«  solicitude  to  establish  the  position,  that  the 
flfoe  of  foreign  minister  originates  in  the  ap- 
ointment  of  the  President  He  said,  indeed, 
lat  he  would  admit  these  offices  to  be  analo- 
cms  to  those  of  judges ;  but  he  immediately 
enied  it  again,  by  denying  that  the  House  was 
oond  by  any  law  to  appropriate  for  these 
(Bees,  as  they  evidently  are  for  judges ;  and  in 
enying  this,  he  denied  every  thing.  The  gen- 
eman  admitted  in  form,  but  denied  in  sub- 
anoe,  and  contended  for  principles  directly  at 
'ar  with  his  seeming  admission.  These  are 
jmplete  offices,  according  to  the  gentleman, 
ot  they  are  derived  from  no  legal  authority, 
or  is  the  House  bound  by  any  law  to  appro- 
riate  for  their  support.  That  is,  they  are  legal 
ad  they  are  not  legal;  they  are  offices,  and 
liey  are  not  offices ;  and  this  is  the  amount  of 
tie  gentlemen^s  admission,  and  of  his  explana- 
ton.  Thus  he  told  the  House,  on  a  former 
ooarion,  that  he  did  not  dispute  the  power  of 
be  President  and  Senate  to  make  treaties ;  he 
nly  eontended  that  those  treaties  when  made 


were  not  binding,  till  the  House  had  concurred 
in  them  by  granting  appropriaticais :  in  other 
words,  that  the  President  and  Senate  could 
make  treaties,  which  however  though  made, 
were  in  fact  not  treaties,  till  ratified  by  the 
House;  that  is,  that  there  might  be  treaties, 
which  were  not  treaties.  This  was  the  sub- 
stance and  amount  of  that  gentleman^s  reason- 
ing, on  a  former  occasion ;  and  it  exceedingly 
resembles  his  present  argument,  as  just  now 
explained  by  himself. 

The  question,  therefore,  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  us  is,  whether  the 
office  of  foreign  minister  be  derived  from  the 
appointment  of  the  President  and  Senate,  con- 
curred in  by  this  House :  or  must  be  traced  to  a 
higher  origin,  and  considered  as  completely 
existing  before  the  appointment  takes  place :  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  or  of  State,  which  completely  ex- 
isted as  soon  as  the  law  was  passed  establishing 
those  departments,  and  before  any  officer  was 
appointed  ?  We  contend  for  the  latter  doctrine, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  the 
former.  If  he  be  right  it  follows,  that  the  ap- 
pointment b  incomplete  xmtil  this  House  gives 
its  sanction ;  for  we  well  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  cannot  of  themselves  create  an 
office.  If  we  be  right  it  follows,  that  as  soon 
as  an  appointment  is  made  to  fill  this  office,  this 
House  is  legally  bound  to  supply  an  adequate 
salary :  in  the  same  manner  as  for  any  other 
office  created  by  law. 

There  are  two  modes,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
which  an  office  may  exist,  either  by  law  or  by 
the  constitution ;  and  from  one  or  the  other  of 
these  sources,  the  office  of  foreign  minister 
must  be  derived.  It  is  not  derived  from  the 
constitution,  like  the  office  of  President,  Vice- 
President,  or  Speaker  of  the  House ;  for  the 
constitution  speaks  of  it  as  already  in  eidstence. 
The  constitution  does  not  say  there  shall  be 
foreign  ministers,  and  then  go  on  to  direct  how 
they  shall  be  appointed,  as  in  the  case  of  Presi- 
dent ;  but  considering  the  office  as  already 
existing,  it  merely  directs  how  it  shall  be  filled. 
"The  President,"  it  says,  "by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
foreign  ministers  and  consuls."  Unless,  then, 
gentlemen  are  disposed  to  deny  that  there  were 
foreign  ministers  previous  to  the  constitution, 
they  cannot  contend  that  the  office  of  foreign 
minister  is  derived  from  the  constitution.  It 
must  therefore  be  derived  from  the  law. 

Bat  from  what  law  ?  Not  from  any  act  of 
Congress ;  for  we  know  that  there  is  no  such 
act.  Congress  has  never  done  any  thing  more 
than  to  fix  salaries  for  foreign  ministers,  and 
vote  money  to  pay  them :  And  besides,  the  con- 
stitution, which  is  previous  to  all  acts  of  Con- 
gress, recognizes  the  office  of  foreign  minister 
as  already  existing,  and  directs  in  what  manner 
the  appointments  to  fill  it  shall  be  made.  From 
what  law  then  is  this  office  derived?  Mr. 
Chairman  it  is  derived  from  the  law  of  nations. 

In  every  civilized  state  there  are  two  sorts  of 
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Bhoald  be  giren,  the  treaty  would  then  become 
oomplete.  Aooordin^j,  after  this  House  had 
Hsented  to  the  Brituli  treaty,  bypassing  an 
^^iropriation  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  that 
peotleman  told  ns  that  the  treaty  was  complete, 
nd  bad  become  as  mnch  the  act  of  this  House 
8  of  the  President  and  Senate.  This  position 
i6  has  repeated  more  than  once ;  and  in  the 
ebtttes  on  the  President's  speech,  during  the 
muner  session,  he  laid  it  down  in  the  most 
mphatio  manner.  I  presume,  Mr.  Ohairman, 
kfit  an  **  inchoate  office  '*  is  Hke  an  inchoate 
neaty,  and  may  become  perfect  in  the  same 
lanner.  The  gentleman  admits,  nay  contends, 
lat  what  he  caUs  an  inchoate  treaty  becomes 
erfect  and  binding,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  HxiB  House  and  every  body  else,  as  soon  as 
16  House  gives  its  sanction  by  an  appropria- 
m.  Hence  it  irresistibly  foUows,  that  this 
lehoate  office  of  foreign  minister,  this  office 
riginating  according  to  the  gentleman  from 
'ennsylvania  in  the  appointment  of  the  Presi- 
ent  and  Senate,  but  not  binding  on  the  House, 
nd  therefore  not  complete,  must  become  com- 
lete  and  bindingj  from  the  moment  when  it 
weivee  the  sanction  of  the  House.  If  not,  it 
ever  can  be  complete  and  binding ;  must  al- 
ways remain  an  inchoate  thing,  which  would 
B  a  most  manifest  absurdity. 

If^  therefore,  the  sanction  of  the  House  can 
igalize  and  complete  that  office  of  foreign  min- 
ter,  which  originates  in  the  appointment  of 
le  President,  wis  sanction  has  already  been 
Imen,  and  these  officers  of  minister  plenipoten- 
ary  to  Lisbon  and  Berlin,  which  it  is  the  ob- 
MSt  of  this  amendment  to  destroy,  have  already 
Ben  legalized  and  completed  by  the  assent  of 
lis  House.  They  are  consequently,  at  this 
me,  according  to  the  principles  of  gentlemen 
lemselves,  completely  legal  officers ;  as  much 
>  as  those  of  President,  Chief  Justice,  or  Se- 
retaryof  State;  and  these  gentlemen  in  at- 
mnpUng  to  destroy  them,  by  withholding  an 
»propriation,  are  guilty  of  as  direct  and  as 
neat  an  mfraction  of  the  law  aud  the  consti- 
ition,  as  if  they  were  to  attempt  to  drive  the 
resident  of  the  United  States  from  his  office, 
f  refusing  the  annual  appropriation  for  pay- 
lent  of  his  salary.  An  office  must  either  be 
gai  or  not  l^gal.  If  legal  it  is  equally  binding, 
I  whatever  mode  it  became  so,  whether  by 
16  law  of  nations,  an  act  of  Congress,  or  the 
>p(nntment  of  the  President  and  Senate,  sano- 
oned  bv  this  House;  and  there  exists  the 
imO'  o^gation  on  the  House  to  provide  an 
lequate  udary,  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

WiU  gentlemen  ask  when  these  offices,  of 
tinister  plenipotentiary  to  Lisbon  and  Berlin, 
)ceived  the  sanction  of  this  House  ?  Lest  they 
loidd  have  forgotten,  I  will  tell  them.  The 
rat  received  it  in  May,  1796,  and  the  second 
om  this  present  Congress,  in  June,  1797.  It 
iU  appear  by  a  reference  to  the  files  of  the 
iouae,  that  on  the  28th  of  May,  1796,  the  Pre- 
dent  of  the  United  States  sent  a  message  to 
16  House,  informing  it  that  he  had  appointed 


ministers  plenipotentiary  to  Madrid  and  Lisbon, 
instead  of  ministers  resident ;  and  that  this  aug- 
mentation of  the  grade  would  require  an  addi- 
tional appropriation.  In  consequence  of  this 
message  a  bill  was  passed  on  the  5th  of  June, 
following,  by  which  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion was  made.  Thus  the  office  of  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  Lisbon  received  the  express 
sanction  of  this  House. 

Surely  we  cannot  have  forgotten  what  passed 
in  this  House  last  June,  during  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress.  We  were  informed  by  the 
estimates  from  l^e  department  of  state,  that 
18,500  dollars  would  be  wanted  for  the  salary 
and  outfit  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Ber- 
lin. A  bill  was  brought  in  containing  this  ap- 
propriation. The  appropriation  was  opposed; 
but  after  full  discussion  it  was  carried  by  a 
great  minority,  and  the  bill  passed.  Thus  the 
office  of  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Berlin  re- 
ceived the  express  sanction  of  this  present  House 
of  Representatives. 

If  these  offices,  therefore,  were  inchoate  be- 
fore, according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  they  became  complete 
on  his  own  principles,  as  soon  as  these  appro- 

E nations  were  consented  to  by  this  House ;  for 
6  has  told  us  over  and  over  that  an  inchoate 
treaty  becomes  complete,  as  soon  as  this  House 
gives  its  assent  by  an  act  of  appropriation; 
and,  by  the  whole  tenor  and  the  very  terms  of 
his  argument,  he  places  an  inchoate  treaty  and 
an  inchoate  office  on  the  same  footing.  Conse- 
quently he  is  now  bound  to  appropriate  for  this 
office,  as  much  as  he  admits  himself  to  be  bound 
to  appropriate  any  sums  which  may  still  be 
wantcni,  for  carrying  into  effect  a  treaty  once 
sanctioned  by  this  House.  And  yet  that  gen- 
tleman, and  those  who  agree  with  him  on  the 
present  occasion,  are  content,  for  the  sake  of 
effecting  their  favorite  object,  the  establishment 
of  a  control  over  Executive  appointments,  to 
act  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  principles, 
in  manifest  inconsistency  with  those  very  doc- 
trines, for  which,  on  former  occasions,  they 
have  so  strenuously  contended  I  The  truth  is 
that  they  shape  their  doctrines  to  the  purposes 
of  the  moment,  and  abandon  them  without  dif- 
ficulty when  those  purposes  require  it.  When 
they  had  resolved  to  defeat  the  British  treaty 
in  this  House,  they  introduced  the  doctrine  of 
inchoate.  They  alleged  that  the  House  was 
under  no  obligation  to  carry  a  treaty  into  effect, 
because  it  was  only  an  inchoate  act  till  sanc- 
tioned by  this  House;  but  they  admitted,  in 
the  most  explicit  manner,  and  made  it  a  part 
of  their  doctrine  ot  inchoate,  that  when  this 
House  had  given  its  sanction,  the  treaty  became 
complete  and  obligatory.  Now  that  their  ob- 
ject is  to  turn  certain  ministers  plenipotentiary 
out  of  office,  and  to  establish  a  precedent  of  the 
control  of  this  House  over  the  Executive,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  functions,  they 
discard  their  favorite  doctrine  of  inchoate, 
which  is  no  longer  adequate  to  the  puipose. 
They  go  £ulher,  and  contend  that  the  House 
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become  personally  obnoxious  to  a  minority  of 
this  Hoaso.  Hie  step  from  the  present  doc- 
trines to  that  point  would  be  far  shorter  than 
fh>m  inchoate  to  the  present  doctrines;  and 
the  right  of  encroachment  being  once  estab- 
lished, there  will  be  nothing  to  set  bounds  to 
it,  but  the  good  pleasure  of  the  House.  I  have 
heard  it  avowed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  affairs 
of  this  country  can  never  prosper,  until  all  the 
present  heads  of  departments  shall  be  driven 
from  office;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
means  of  effecting  that  purpose,  so  desirable  to 
these  gentlemen,  are  intended  to  be  furnished 
by  this  amendment  Should  it  prevail  it  will 
establish  a  precedent,  that  may  easily  be  ex- 
tended to  that  or  any  other  object ;  and  have 
we  reason  to  believe,  from  what  we  now  see, 
and  have  witnessed  on  former  occasions,  that 
the  extension  will  not  be  attempted? 

Let  not  gentlemen,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
accuse  us  of  too  much  jealousy,  when  we  zeal- 
ously oppose  these  attempts,  and  charge  them 
with  supporting  principles  which  lead  to  the 
utter  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  I  view 
their  principles  in  that  light ;  and  in  this  view 
I  am  fully  confirmed  by  the  most  mature  re- 
flection, not  only  on  the  consequences  of  those 
principles,  but  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  introduced  and  supported  here. 

Bnt^  say  gentlemen,  what  interest  can  we 
have  to  subvert  the  constitution  ?  Why  should 
we  harbor  designs  of  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment, and  introducing  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion ?  Have  we  not  as  much  at  stake,  as  much 
to  lose,  as  you  ?  Have  we  not  equally  concur- 
red in  the  establishment  of  this  government? 
And  what  inducement  can  we  have  to  wish  for 
its  destruction  ? 

Since  gentlemen,  Mr.  Chaimum,  make  this 
appeal  to  their  motives,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
ofl'er  a  few  observations  on  that  subject,  before 
I  dilate,  as  it  is  my  intention  to  do,  on  the  ob- 
ject and  tendency  of  their  political  system. 

As  to  motives.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  diffi- 


Justly  apprehensive  of  th 
without  intending  it. 

Does  not  history  teach  us 
more  conunon,  than  for  z 
when  they  mean  to  do  goo< 
ettes,  the  BochesancaMs, 
Lameths,  and  the  Olemen 
they  first  taoght  the  doctri 
and  stirred  up  the  mob  tc 
ment,  intend  to  pull  down 
try,  their  families  and  thei 
intend  to  procure  their  ow 
ment,  and  the  confiscatioa 
send  to  the  guillotine  hui 
of  the  best  of  citizens^  u 
families  and  friends ;  to  dre; 
try  in  blood,  and  transfei 
power  into  the  hands  of  th< 
Certainly  they  had  no  sach 
we  find  that  these  conseque 
their  measures.  France  a 
groaned  and  are  groaning 
quences ;  nor  are  they  less 
ble,  because  their  authors  i 
and  not  mischief.  Fana1 
rarely  indeed,  intend  to  dc 
all  experience  proves  that  n 
are  half  so  mischievona.  T 
without  reflection  or  hesitat 
at  the  accomplishment  of  tl 
being  delayed  or  turned  asi 
tions  of  the  result. 

With  these  awful  exam 
we  trust  fanatic  men  with  ] 
their  upright  motives,  or  s 
consequences  of  their  actii 
convinced  that  their  intent 
far  otherwise,  Mr.  Ohairmai 
their  honesty  is  an  additioo 
ing  them.    Of  your  oool, 
knaves  I  am  never  afhud. 
apt  to  be  much  trusted; 
never  do  mischief,  but  whei 
to  be  trained  hv  it.     TTiav  n 
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the  fight  hand  or  the  left;  pulls  down  all  that 
stands  in  his  way,  regardless  on  whom  it  may 
hJl ;  destroys  a  ooontry,  in  order  to  make  it 
free;  inflicts  nnheard  of  calamities  on  the 
present  generation,  for  the  happiness  of  pos- 
terity ;  and  makes  experiments  on  governments 
and  nations,  with  the  calm  indifference  of  an 
anatomist  cUssecting  the  hody  oi  a  malefactor. 
These  are  the  men  of  whom  I  am  afraid,  and 
whom  I  think  it  my  duty  at  all  times  and  places 
to  withstand :  men  whose  projects  and  experi- 
ments have  brooght  rain  on  other  conntries, 
and  will  bring  it  on  this  nnless  they  are  resbted 
and  restrained,  by  the  sober  and  reflecting  part 
of  the  community. 

After  all,  Mr.  Ohairman,  I  am  not  much  afraid 
of  these  men.  There  was  indeed  a  time  when 
their  efforts  might  have  been  formidable ;  be- 
oanae  that  frenzy  of  revolution  which  seemed 
to  have  been  poured  out  upon  the  earth  like  a 
vUd  of  wrath,  which  had  fallen  upon  mankind 
like  a  plague,  did  once  extend  its  dreadful  influ- 
ence to  this  country,  where  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  it  infected  every  deftcription  of  people, 
and  made  them  eager  for  change  and.  ripe  for 
revdlntion.  But  it  has  passed  away  never  to 
return.  Fortunately  before  the  disease  had 
risen  to  its  height  here,  time  was  given  for  ob- 
serving its  terrible  effects  elsewhere;  and  the 
American  people  profiting  by  example,  and 
aided  by  the  peculiar  happiness  of  their  situa- 
tion, first  resisted  and  have  finally  subdued  this 
drefidful  malady,  the  love  of  revolution. 

In  this,  I  repeat  again,  they  have  been  aided 
no  less  by  their  own  happy  situation,  than  by 
the  mournful  experience  of  other  countries. 
For  revolutions,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  brought 
about  in  all  countries,  by  three  descriptions  of 
men,  philosophers,  jacobins  and  sans-culottes. 
They  exist  in  all  countries,  and  accordingly  in 
all  countries  are  to  be  found  the  materials  of 
revolution ;  but  they  exist  in  different  propor- 
tions, and  according  as  these  proportions  are 
greater  or  less  in  any  country,  so  is  the  danger 
of  revolution  with  which  it  is  threatened. 

The  philosophers  are  the  pioneers  of  revolu- 
tion. They  advance  always  in  front,  and  pre- 
pare the  way,  by  preaching  infidelity,  and 
weakening  the  respect  of  the  people  for  ancient 
inatructions.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
fiuiatics  of  virtuous  lives,  and  not  unfrequently 
of  specious  talents.  They  have  always,  accord- 
ins  to  the  expression  of  an  ancient  writer, 
"•  Satis  eloquentisD,  sapientisB  parum ;''  elo- 
auence  enough,  but  very  little  sense.  They 
aeclaim  with  warmth  on  the  miseries  of  man- 
kind, the  abuses  of  government,  and  the  vices 
of  rulers,  all  of  which  they  engage  to  remove, 
provided  their  theories  should  once  be  adopted. 
teey  talk  of  the  perfectibility  of  man,  of  the 
dignity  of  his  nature ;  and  entirely  forgetting 
what  he  is,  declaim  perpetually  about  what  he 
•honld  be.  Thus  they  allure  and  seduce  the 
visionary,  the  superficial  and  the  unthinking 
part  of  mankind.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
honest,  always  zealous,  and  alwaya  plausible ; 
VOL.  I. — 33 


whereby  they  become  exceedingly  formidable. 
Of  the  three  classes  employed  in  the  work  of 
revolution,  they  are  infinitely  the  most  to  be 
dreaded ;  for  until  they  have  shaken  the  founda- 
tions of  order,  and  inAised  a  spirit  of  discontent 
and  innovation  into  the  community,  neither  the 
jacobins  nor  the  sans-culottes  can  produce  any 
considerable  effect.  The  army  cannot  find  en- 
trance, until  these  forerunners  have  corrupted 
the  garrison,  to  open  the  gates.  Of  tiiese  men 
we,  m  this  oount^,  have  enough  and  more  than 
enough. 

Of  jacobins  we  also  have  plenty.  They  fol- 
low close  in  the  train  oi  the  philosophers,  and 
profit  by  all  their  labors.  This  class  is  com- 
posed of  that  daring,  ambitious  and  unprinci- 
pled set  of  men,  who  possessing  much  courage, 
considerable  talents^  but  no  character,  are  un- 
able to  obtain  power,  the  object  of  all  their 
designs,  by  regular  means,  and  therefore  per- 
petually attempt  to  seize  it  by  violence.  Tyrants 
when  in  power,  and  demagogues  when  out,  they 
lay  in  wait  for  every  opportunity  of  seizing  on 
the  government  per/cu  aut  nefas,  and  for  this 
purpose  use  all  implements  which  come  to  their 
hands,  neglect  ik)  means  which  promise  success. 
Unable  to  enter  at  the  door  of  the  sheepfold, 
they  climb  in  at  the  windows,  and  devour  the 
fiock.  Although  they  use  the  assistance  of  the 
philosophers  in  gaining  entrance^  they  dread 
their  honesty,  tlieir  zeal,  and  their  influence 
with  the  public ;  and  accordingly  the  first  use 
they  make  of  power,  when  they  can  obtain  it, 
is  to  destroy  the  pliilosophers  themselves. 

As  the  philosophers  are  the  pioneers,  these 
men  are  the  generals  of  the  army  <^  revolution : 
but  both  pioneers  and  generals  are  useless  with- 
out an  army,  and  fortunately  tlie  urmy  does  not 
exist  in  this  country. 

This  army  is  composed  of  the  sans-culottes, 
that  class  of  idle,  indigent,  and  profligate  per- 
sons, who  so  greatly  abound  in  the  populous 
countries  of  Europe,  especially  the  large  towns, 
and  being  destitute  of  every  thing,  having  no 
home,  no  families,  no  regular  means  of  subsist- 
ence, feel  no  attachment  to  the  established 
order,  which  they  are  always  ready  to  join  in 
subverting,  when  they  find  any  one  to  pay  them 
for  their  assistance.  Those  were  the  men  who 
in  the  pay  of  a  wealthy  jacobin,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  fanatic  philosophers,  overturned 
all  order  and  government  in  France,  and  will 
overturn  it  in  every  other  country,  where  they 
exist  in  great  numbers,  and  are  not  opposed 
with  great  force  and  unceasing  vigilance.  But 
fortunately  for  America,  there  are  few  sans- 
culottes among  her  inhabitants,  very  few  in- 
deed. Except  some  small  portions  of  rabble 
in  a  few  towns,  the  character  is  unknown 
among  us,  and  hence  our  safety.  Our  people 
are  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  proprietors  of  land, 
spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  where 
tney  live  in  ease  and  freedom,  strangers  alike 
to  oppression  and  want.  Those  who  reside  in 
the  largest  towns  are  possessed  of  property, 
have  homes, -families,  and  regular  occupations ; 
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and  among  snch  a  people  the  principles  of  sans- 
culottism  never  did,  and  never  will,  make  much 
progress.  If  a  new  Duke  of  Orleans  were  here, 
with  a  Miraheau  for  his  privy-counsellor,  and 
an  annual  revenue  of  three  hundred  thousand 
guineas  to  supply  the  means  of  corruption,  he 
could  not  raise  a  mob  sufficient  to  drive  this 
body  from  their  seats,  or  overawe  their  delibe- 
rations. We  have  jacobins  in  plenty,  and 
philosophers  not  a  few ;  but  while  we  are  free 
from  sans-culottes,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
nature  of  our  government,  and  the  abundance 
of  untilled  land  in  our  country,  will  secure  us 
from  them  for  ages,  we  need  not  apprehend 
great  danger.  We  ought,  no  doubt,  to  watch 
and  withstand  the  enterprises  of  the  pioneers 
and  generals ;  but  while  they  remain  without 
troops,  they  are  not  much  to  be  dreaded. 

Having  made  these  observations  on  the 
purity  o'f  gentlemen's  motives,  observations 
which  were  due  not  only  to  candor  and  truth, 
but  to  the  respect  I  feel  for  their  personal  char- 
acters, I  hold  myself  at  full  liberty  to  explain 
the  tendency  of  the  present  amendment,  and 
of  that  system  of  policy  of  which  it  is  a  part 
I  mean  not  to  impute  any  ill  intentions  to  gen- 
tlemen when  I  declare,  and  attempt  to  prove, 
that  this  tendency  is  to  the  utter  subversion  of 
t  he  present  government.  It  is  my  firm  and  most 
deliberate  opinion,  that  the  amendment  now 
under  consideration,  fmd  the  principles  of  that 
system  to  which  it  belongs,  lead  directly  to 
the  introduction  of  anarchy  and  revolution  in 
tills  country ;  and  if  not  steadily  opposed,  must 
sooner  or  later  produce  that  effect  This  opin- 
ion it  is  my  purpose  to  support,  by  the  observa- 
tions which  I  am  about  to  offer ;  and  it  is  by  a 
full  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  I  have  been 
induced  to  consider  it  as  a  most  sacred  duty,  to 
combat  the  system  at  all  times,  and  by  all  the 
means  in  iny  power. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, hjis  denied  this  to  be  the  tendency  of  his 
Kystem,  and  contends  that  our  principles,  not 
his,  lead  to  revolution  and  anarchy.  Revolu- 
tion and  anarchy,  he  tells  us  in  ein])hatic  lan- 
guage, are  the  results  of  a  system  of  expense, 
of  war,  of  oppression,  and  of  arbitrary  sway ; 
the  last  leaf  of  that  book,  in  which  are  written 
the  excesses  of  tyranny.  I  agree  fully  with 
the  gentleman  in  this  position ;  but  tliere  is 
another  question  anterior  to  this,  which  he  has 
omitted  to  discuss.  It  is  by  what  means 
tyranny,  by  what  means  the  excesses  of  arbi- 
trary government,  are  most  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced? This  question  I  propose  to  discuss 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
mean  to  compare  his  system,  his  principles, 
with  ours,  and  to  inquire  which  of  the  two  is 
most  likely  to  introduce  arbitrary  government 
into  this  country.  And  I  hope  to  convince,  not 
that  gentleman  himself,  but  the  House,  that  if 
ever  arbitrary  government  should  exist  here,  it 
must  owe  its  existence  to  the  system  of  policy 
which  that  gentleman  supports. 

How,  let  me  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  the 


governments  of  other  countries  been  converted 
from  free  into  arbitrary  governments?  By  one 
of  two  ways ;  either  a  mHitary  chie^  posaeanng 
little  political  authority,  but  hereditary,  anS 
having  at  his  disposal  tibe  military  force  of  the 
state,  has  availed  himself  of  the  frequent  wars 
by  which  neighboring  states  are  so  apt  to  be 
atiSicted,  has  augmented  that  military  ibroe, 
and  finally  employed  it  in  extending  and  con- 
firming his  own  authority ;  or  in  states  where 
no  military  chief  of  this  description  existed, 
popular  leaders  possessed  of  talents,  and  ac- 
tuated by  an  inordinate  ambition,  have  formed 
a  strong  party  among  the  people,  have  invaded 
and  finally  subverted  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment,  and  erected  to  themselves  an  abso- 
lute dominion.  Every  state  that  has  lost  its 
liberty,  since  the  foundation  of  the  world  till 
the  present  day,  except  in  cases  of  conquest  by 
a  foreign  power,  has  lost  it  by  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  methods.  The  first  is  the  natural 
death  of  free  monarchies,  the  second  of  free 
republics ;  and  both  ancient  and  modem  history 
furnish  many  examples  of  both.  It  was  by 
the  first  that  all  the  feudal  states  were  con- 
verted into  absolute  monarchies,  except  Eng- 
land and  Poland;  the  former  of  which  was 
protected  by  its  insular  situation,  from  the 
necessity  and  also  from  the  consequences  of  a 
great  military  power  in  the  hands  of  its  chie(^ 
and  thus  preserved  its  liberties ;  wiiile  in  the 
latter,  powerful  individuals  retained  the  miU- 
tary  force  in  their  own  hands,  divided  it  amooc 
themselves,  kept  their  chief  in  subiection,  and 
at  lengtli  by  their  feuds  and  civil  broils  de- 
stroyed the  strength  of  the  state,  and  delivered 
it  over  to  be  subdued  and  divided  by  the  neigh- 
boring powers.  It  was  by  the  concentration 
and  exercise  of  military  force,  in  the  hands  of 
an  hereditary  chief,  that  the  Cortes  of  Spain 
were  broken  under  Ximines,  and  the  states 
general  of  France  under  Richelieu  and  Mazarine. 
It  was  thus  the  great  princes  of  Gennany  l>e- 
came  absolute,  in  their  respective  dominions ; 
and  that  the  Russian  despotism  was  founded  on 
the  ruins  of  feudal  aristocracy. 

This  danger,  however,  does  not  exist  in 
popular  governments.  They  have  no  great 
military  chief,  of  hereditary  power,  who,  dis- 
posing absolutely  of  the  public  force,  may  use 
it  for  the  extension  of  his  own  authority :  and 
of  all  republics  that  ever  have  existe«i,  none 
ever  was  so  little  threatened  with  danger  from 
that  quarter  as  ours.  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  the  reasons  of  tliis  particular  advantage ;  for 
they  are  obvious  to  every  one.  When  repub- 
lics fall,  they  fall  by  other  means ;  by  gradual 
inroads  on  the  principles  of  their  governments ; 
by  popular  encroachments  on  rc^gmar  authority ; 
by  the  concentration  of  their  powers  in  some 
popular  body,  where  artful,  able,  and  aspiring 
demagogues  obtain  sway,  and  establish  arbi- 
trary power  under  the  name  of  the  people. 
This  is  the  quarter  from  which  all  |>opular 
governments  have  been  assailed,  for  the  mort 
part  with  success,  and  from  which  ours  will  be 
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BOOoeiBftilly  attailed,  thoold  the  principles  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  ever  be 
ad^ted.  Thus  fell  Rome  nnder  the  power  of 
CtOBHT ;  thns  fell  tb»  republic  of  England  nnder 
the  power  of  GromweU ;  and  thus  will  fall  the 
United  States  nnder  some  future  Oeosar  or 
Cromwell,  unless  a  steady  opposition  be  given 
to  the  system  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  which  this  amendment,  let  it  be  re- 
peated, forms  a  part 

When  the  examples  of  the  ancient  republics 
were  adduced  by  my  friend  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Thatcher,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania denied  it  to  be  applicable,  because  the 
government  of  those  republics  was  different 
m>m  ours.  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our 
government  is  different  from  that  of  Athens  or 
Kome,  and  I  wish  it  to  keep  so.  That  is  the 
object  of  all  my  exertions,  of  all  my  zealous 
cpposition  to^  motions  like  the  present  To 
oaake  onr  ffovemment  like  those  of  Athens  or 
Rome  is,  m  my  apprehension,  the  object  or 
tendency  of  the  system  advocated  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania.  How  is  this  to  be 
effected  ?  By  inducing  this  House,  sometimes 
nnder  this  and  sometimes  nnder  that  plausible 
pretence,  to  esteblish  precedents  of  encroach- 
ment on  the  other  departments;  to  practise 
on  these  precedents,  and  extend  them  further 
and  further,  until  at  length  all  power  shall  be 
concentrated  in  this  House,  and  exercised 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  those  mem- 
bers, who  can  obtain  influence  here.  In  Athens 
all  power  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one 
body,  and  it  was  abused  at  the  pleasure  of 
those,  who  by  their  eloquence,  their  wealth,  or 
bj  any  other  means,  could  obtain  the  confi- 
dence, and  influence  the  determinations  of  that 
bodj.  In  Rome  the  case  was  somewhat  differ- 
ent ;  but  even  there,  for  want  of  a  well  fixed 
balance  in  her  Government,  tlie  moss  of  the 
people  gradually  usurped  all  power,  and  trans- 
ferred it.  to  their  favorites  or  their  purchasers. 
By  pursuing  the  principles  of  tlie  gentleman 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  same  effect  rcust  be  pro- 
duced here.  This  House  first  begins  the  attack 
on  the  President  It  controls  his  appoint- 
ments, directs  his  measures,  gives  him  orders 
under  the  name  of  advice,  and  if  ho  refuses  to 
obey  them,  withholds  nil  the  supplies  for  the 
service  of  the  government.  All  this  is  justified 
nnder  the  gentleman^s  doctrine  of  appropria- 
tions. A  favorable  moment  is  seized  for  laying 
the  comer  stone,  for  fixing  the  principle,  and 
plansible  pretexts  are  adduced.  A  treaty  is 
made,  ana  a  popular  clamor  is  excited  against 
it.  Advantage  is  teken  of  this  clamor,  to  re- 
fuse an  appropriation  for  carrying  the  treaty 
into  effect,  and  thus  a  precedent  of  interfering 
in  treaties  is  attempted  to  be  esteblished.  A 
foreign  minister  is  appointed,  the  reasons  for 
whose  appointment  are  capable  of  being  ob- 
scured or  misrepresented.  The  occasion  is 
seized  to  deny  an  appropriation;  and,  under 
the  pretence  of  saving  public  money,  and  pre- 
venting the  expense  of  an  useless  appointment, 


an  attempt  is  made  to  acquire  a  control  over 
the  appointment  of  of&een.  These  pointe 
being  carried,  the  precedents  are  soon  drawn 
into  practice,  and  fiirther  enterprises  are  under- 
taken in  due  season.  Every  success  gives  fur- 
ther strength  and  boldness  for  new  assaults,  the 
cannon  of  every  bastion  that  is  taken,  is  imme- 
diately turned  on  the  remaining  works:  and 
finally  the  President  is  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  the  chief  officer  of  this  House,  and  the 
heads  of  department  become  the  nrst  clerks 
of  its  committees. 

The  President  being  demolished,  the  party 
proceeds  with  new  vigor,  and  greater  forces, 
to  attack  the  Senate,  which,  deprived  of  the 
support  of  the  Executive,  is  speedily  over- 
thrown. The  House  says  to  the  Senate,  **  Un- 
less you  conform  to  our  will,  Ve  lay  our  hands 
on  the  purse  strings,  and  stop  the  wheels  of 
government.  Shomd  a  contest  ensue,  we  are 
sure  to  be  uppermost;  for  we  are  the  inmie- 
diate  representatives  of  the  people.  We  adore 
the  people ;  nay  we  are  the  people  themselves. 
Therefore  beware  of  a  contest  in  which  you 
have  every  thing  to  lose,  and  we  are  certain  of 
cainimr." 

p  ■■■■■■■  "p* 

The  Senate,  enfeebled  and  dismayed,  yields 
by  degrees  to  these  powerful  arguments,  and 
this  House  remains  victorious,  with  iJl  power 
in  its  hands.  It  proceeds  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee of  Exterior  Relations,  a  Committee  of 
Interior  Relations,  a  Committee  of  Justice,  a 
Committee  of  Finance,  and  so  on ;  and  a  new 
French  Convention  arises  to  view,  where  prin- 
ciples are  set  at  naught,  c^rice  is  law,  ana  the 
whim  of  the  moment  disposes  of  all  public  and 
private  rights.  Then  follow  confiscations  and 
banishments,  and  the  long  train  of  tyrannical 
excesses  ever  attendant  on  popular  bodies,  in 
whose  hands  the  whole  powers  of  government 
have  been  concentrated,  from  the  Assemblies 
of  the  people  at  Athens,  and  the  Comitia  at 
Rome,  Qown  to  the  Ramp  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  French  Convention.  Then  wSl 
the  member  who  shall  possess  the  most  art,  the 
greatest  eloquence,  and  the  most  daring  spirit 
of  enterprise,  speedily  form  a  party,  by  means 
of  which  he  will  enslave  the  House,  and  rule 
the  country.  Should  there  be  several  of  equal 
or  nearly  equal  strength,  they  will  first  divide 
the  power  among  themselves;  but  their  union 
will  be  fdlacious  and  short.  They  will  be  em- 
ployed in  attempting  to  circumvent  or  imder- 
mine  each  other ;  divisions  will  soon  arise,  and 
mortal  quarrels  will  ensue;  till  at  length  the 
rest  will  sink  beneath  the  overbearing  genius 
of  one,  and  he  will  esteblish  his  dominion  un- 
controlled. Tliis  id  the  liberty  which  gentle- 
men, should  their  schemes  succeed,  will  sooner 
or  later  bestow  on  the  country ;  the  liberty  of 
a  few  bold,  able,  ambitious  men,  to  do  what 
they  please,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  community 
to  obey  them.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  be 
very  pleasant  liberty,  for  those  who  are  to  be 
possessed  of  power ;  but  for  me  and  the  rest  of 
the  community  it  has  no  charms,  and  '' 
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be  and  is  transacted  by  consuls,  without  the 
interference  of  ministers.  This  assertion  is  the 
loose  block  on  which,  for  want  of  a  better  foun- 
dation, he  has  rested  the  whole  edifice  of  his 
reasonings;  and  this  block  I  mean  to  knock 
awaj.  A  very  alight  stroke  will  be  sufficient 
§0T  the  purpose. 

In  what  manner,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  ob- 
■ervance  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  any 
country  to  be  enforced  ?  In  what  manner  are 
infractions  of  sudi  a  treaty,  or  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  to  be  prevented  or  redressed?  Is  it 
not  by  applications  to  the  government  of  that 
country ;  by  representations,  by  remonstrances, 
by  negotiations?  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  not  answer  in  the  negative.  I 
Imow  he  will  not.  By  whom  then  and  where 
are  these  applications  to  be  made,  these  repre- 
sentations, diese  remonstrances  to  be  presented, 
these  negotiations  to  be  carried  on?  Must  it 
be  at  the  seat  of  government,  by  agents  residing 
there;  or  at  the  sea-ports  of  the  countries 
where  the  consuls  reside  ?  If  the  former,  these 
agents  will  be  ministers.  You  may  call  them 
by  a  different  name,  but  the  thing  will  be  the 
same :  for  a  public  agent  of  one  country,  charged 
with  the  management  of  its  affairs,  and  residing 
at  the  seat  of  the  government  of  another,  is 
the  very  definition  of  a  foreign  minister,  by 
whatever  name  you  may  tliink  fit  to  call  him. 
As  these  transactions  are,  from  their  very  na- 
ture, to  be  with  the  government  itself,  let  us 
see  whether  they  could  possibly  be  managed  by 
consols. 

In  the  first  place  consuls,  by  the  established 
law  and  usage  of  nations,  have  no  public  offi- 
dal  character,  and  cannot  be  admitted  to  any 
intercourse  whatever,  with  the  governments  of 
the  countries  where  they  reside.  We  may,  if 
we  please,  exclaim  against  this  usage,  and  call 
it  absurd  or  foolish ;  but  it  is  the  established 
nsage  of  nations,  and  while  it  remains  so  we 
must  conform  to  it.  Suppose,  therefore,  that 
any  ii^ury  should  be  done  to  the  commerce  of 
our  citizens,  by  French  privateers  for  instance, 
or  French  municipalities,  in  contraventiuu  of 
our  treaty,  or  against  the  law  of  nations,  but 
ander  color  of  certain  acts  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment. Could  redress  be  obtained  by  means 
of  consuls?  So  far  from  it  that  it  could  not 
even  be  applied  for;  since  the  consuls  could 
bav<d  no  access  to  the  government.  And  vet 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tells  us,  that 
the  interests  of  our  commerce  in  foreign  coun- 
tries can  be  managed  by  consuls  I 

In  the  next  pla^  our  consuls  in  foreign  coun- 
tries are,  for  the  most  part  natives  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  reside ;  with  very  few  excep- 
tions they  are  mere  private  merchants;  and 
except  in  the  single  case  of  the  consuls  to  the 
Barbary  powers,  who  according  to  established 
usage  are  a  species  of  ministers,  they  receive  no 
saliuies.  Are  men  of  this  description  adequate 
to  the  protection  of  our  commercial  interests  ? 
Can  they  be  expected  to  possess  the  requisite 
knowledge,  for  conducting  affidrs  of  this  kind, 


or  the  requisite  influence  or  weight  of  charac- 
ter? Will  thev  abandon  their  own  private 
affairs,  to  attend  at  a  remote  capital,  ana  solicit 
the  restitution  of  vessels,  the  revocation  of  in- 
jurious orders,  or  indemnification  for  improper 
seizures  ?  If  they  were  qualified  for  this  busi- 
ness, and  willing  to  undertake  it,  tiiey  certainly 
would  not  do  so  at  their  own  expense.  When 
our  consul  at  Bourdeaux,  Nantes,  or  Marseilles, 
for  instance,  should  be  applied  to  on  any  busi- 
ness which  would  require  an  application  to  the 
French  government,  would  he  go  to  Paris,  and 
remain  there  to  finish  the  business,  at  his  own 
expense  ?  Certainly  not.  We  must  pay  him, 
not  only  his  expenses,  but  a  compensation  for 
his  time  and  trouble.  As  these  applications 
would  frequently  occur,  he  could  not  go  spe- 
cially for  each  one ;  but  must  remain  always 
there ;  and  we  must  give  him  a  salary  sufficient 
to  induce  him  to  do  so.  He  would  then  be  a 
minister  in  fact,  and  in  expense.  He  would 
want  nothing  of  the  character  but  the  name, 
and  the  capacity  of  usefulness.  This  is  the 
establishment  which  tlie  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania wishes  to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  our 
present  diplomatic  appointments.  The  consuls, 
m  order  to  perform  the  duties  which  he  says 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  them,  must  be  turned 
into  ministers;  e<j[ually  expensive  with  the 
present  corps,  but  lar  less  efiicacious. 

In  the  third  place  we  should  have  a  multitude 
of  these  new-fashioned  consul-ministers ;  for  we 
have  a  variety  of  consuls,  in  each  of  the  great 
maritime  nations  of  Europe.  There  is  one  in 
every  considerable  trading  town.  In  France, 
for  instance,  we  have  six  or  seven ;  perhaps  a 
much  greater  number.  Each  of  these,  upon 
the  plan  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
must  reside  at  Paris ;  for  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  be  perpetually  running  backward 
and  forward,  between  their  respective  sea-ports 
and  Paris,  as  often  as  any  afiair  might  occur  re- 
quiring an  application  to  the  government.  If 
any  gentleman  should  doubt  of  this,  let  him 
look  at  the  list  now  on  the  table,  of  between 
four  and  five  hundred  American  vessels,  carried 
into  the  diflferent  ports  of  France  or  detained 
there  contrary  to  the  treaty,  and  redress  for  the 
capture  and  detention  of  which  must  be  ob- 
tained, if  obtained  at  all,  from  the  French  gov- 
ernment, by  means  either  of  a  minister  or  of 
consuls.  The  consuls,  therefore,  if  they  are  to 
do  the  business,  must  all  reside  at  Paris ;  and 
instead  of  one  minister  we  should  have  nine  or 
ten;  perhaps  a  greater  number.  These  ob- 
servations will  apply,  with  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  force,  to  every  other  country  with 
which  we  have  a  considerable  commerce.  And 
yet  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tells  us, 
that  our  commercial  relations  ought  to  be  left 
to  consuls! 

Having  seen,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  duty 
of  consuls  is  not,  let  us  now  inquire  for  a  mo- 
ment what  it  is.  We  shall  find  them  very  ne- 
cessary agents,  though  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
business  usually  conmdtted  to  miidsters. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  their  duty  to  settle  dis- 
putes, which  may  arise  hetween  seafaring  people 
of  their  own  nation,  arriving  in  the  foreign  ports 
where  they  respectiyely  reside.  These  disputes, 
we  know,  are  apt  to  arise  hetween  the  masters 
of  the  ships  and  their  crews,  between  the  crews 
themselves,  and  between  the  masters  or  crews 
of  dbSerent  ships ;  and  these  consuls  are  usually 
empowered  to  terminate  them,  in  a  manner  less 
tedious  and  expensive  than  could  be  done,  by 
the  local  laws  of  the  country. 

In  the  next  place,  thoy  are  to  assist  seafaring 
people  of  their  own  country,  who  may  happen 
to  have  any  disputes  with  the  people  of  the 
place ;  are  to  make  advances  to  diem  when  in 
distress;  and  procure  redress  for  them  in  all 
cases,  where  it  can  be  afforded  by  the  local  au- 
thorities of  their  respective  ports. 

And  lastly,  they  are  to  act  as  agents,  between 
the  people  of  their  country  and  the  minister ; 
to  inform  him  of  cases  which  require  his  inter- 
ference with  the  government,  and  to  facilitate 
to  the  sufferers  the  means  of  applying  to  him. 
They  are  to  be  his  agents  in  all  the  sea-ports ; 
while  he  is  tlie  general  and  immediate  agent  of 
his  country,  with  the  government.  They  are  to 
keep  him  informed  of  all  the  cases  which  occur 
in  their  respective  ports^  of  violations  of  treaties, 
or  of  neutral  rights ;  so  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  take  the  proper  steps  for  obtaining  redress. 

The  duties  of  these  agents  whom  we  call 
consuls,  are,  therefore,  so  distinct  from  those 
of  a  minister,  so  necessary  in  themselves,  and 
so  incapable  of  being  performed,  except  by  per- 
sons residing  in  the  sea-ports,  that  were  all  the 
present  consuls,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  to  be  immedi- 
ately sent  to  the  capitals,  and  converted  into 
ministers  under  a  new  narao,  thoir  place  must 
instantly  bo  supplied  by  other  agents,  whom 
perhaps  the  gentleman  would  not  choose  to  call 
consuls,  but  who  must  be  invested  with  the 
same  powers,  and  perform  the  same  duties. 
Such  is  the  wise  and  notable  scheme  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania;  and  thus  it  is 
he  is  to  rid  us  of  the  expense  of  ministers  I 

Let  me  be  permitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pro- 
pose another  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  If  ministers  have  nothing  to  do 
with  commercial  relations,  except  making  trea- 
ties of  commerce,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the 
gentleman  is  willing  for  us  to  have  ministers 
of  the  highest  grade,  with  those  two  nations 
with  whom  we  have  treaties  of  commerce,  and 
where,  according  to  him,  ministers  can  have 
nothing  to  do  ?  I  mean  France  and  England ; 
with  both  of  which  nations  we  have  commer- 
cial treaties,  and  where  the  gentleman  consents 
to  our  retaining  ministers  plenipotentiary.  To  be 
consistent  with  himself  ho  ought  to  attempt  the 
recall  of  these  two  ministers,  by  refusing  an  ap- 
propriation for  their  salaries,  and  to  leave  un- 
touched those  of  Lisbon  and  Berlin,  who  may 
possibly  have  something  to  do.  But  tliis  is  not 
the  gentleman's  object.  He  has  another,  which 
is  to  establish  the  principle  of  controlling  the 


Executive  in  the  exercise  of  this  part  of  hit 
constitutional  fiinctions,  and  thus  effect  a  breach 
in  the  intrenchmenta  of  the  constitution ;  and 
he  will  pardon  me  for  considering  this  doctrine, 
about  which  he  has  discoursed  so  much,  and 
with  such  ingenuity,  as  a  mere  covered  way  to 
conceal  his  attack. 

So  much,  Mr.  Ohairman,  for  the  utilitj  of 
ministers  in  general ;  who  appear  to  me  essen- 
tially necessary,  not  merely  for  making  com- 
mercial treaties,  but  for  protecting  the  ridits 
of  our  citizens  in  foreign  countries,  accormng 
to  treaties,  where  there  are  any,  and  under  the 
law  of  nations,  where  there  are  none. 

But  gentlemen  point  particularly  to  the  mis- 
sion to  Berlin.  What  have  we  to  do,  say  gen- 
tlemen,  with  the  minister  to  Berlin?  ifhal 
have  we  to  do,  say  gentlemen,  with  the  King 
of  Prussia,  or  the  politics  of  Germany  ?  To  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat  it,  it  is  enoa^ 
that  the  President  has  judged  it  proper  to  send 
a  minister  to  Berlin ;  for  to  him  and  the  ScdO* 
ate,  in  my  belief,  and  not  to  this  House,  his 
the  constitution  confided  the  right  to  decide  on 
this  subject.  But  to  gentlemen  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  this  answer,  I  will  give  an<^er. 
and  one  which  I  promise  mysdf  they  will  find 
satisfactory.  Have  gentlemen  who  object  to 
this  mission,  adverted  to  the  peculiar  ntuation 
of  Europe  at  thb  moment  ?  Have  they  adverted 
to  our  own  peculiar  ntuation?  We  have  a 
most  dis^reeable  dispute  with  the  French  re- 
public France  has  made  peace  with  the  em- 
peror; and  a  congress  is  now  sitting,  if  not 
already  terminated,  to  settle  the  afl^Eurs  of  Qer^ 
many,  and  adjust  the  balance  of  Europe.  In 
this  congress,  interests  of  the  utmost  magni- 
tude in  themselves,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
important  to  France,  are  to  be  discussed;  no 
less  than  to  determine  whether  France  shall 
extend  her  borders  to  the  Rhine,  or  be  restricted 
to  the  Mouse ;  whether  more  than  two  millions 
of  souls,  formerly  subjects  of  the  German  em- 
pire, shall  become  citizens  of  the  French  repub- 
lic. In  this  congress  the  King  of  Prussia  is 
mediator;  a  youthful  monarch;  enterprising, 
warlike,  and  ambitious,  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  finest  troops  in  Europe, 
and  with  a  treasury  replenished  by  four  years 
of  peace,  while  the  coffers  of  his  neighbor^  are 
in  a  most  exhausted  condition.  "With  these  ad- 
vantages, joined  to  his  local  position,  he  holds 
in  his  hands  the  balance  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. Prepared  to  strike  in  every  direction, 
he  is  dreaded  and  courted  by  all  parties,  and 
especially  by  France ;  who  feels  that  after  Aus- 
tria, now  exhausted  and  desirous  of  repose,  he 
is  the  power  most  capable  of  checking  her  am- 
bitious designs.  Uence  she  has  the  greatest 
})ossible  interest  to  soothe  and  conciliate  him. 
This  monarch  possesses  all  the  finest  ports  in 
the  Baltic,  and  a  great  extent  of  maritime  terri- 
tory. His  predecessor,  the  great  Frederick, 
sensible  that  commerce  alone  can  supply  money, 
the  sinews  of  military  strength,  always  felt  the 
greatest  solicitude  to  render  his  States  commer- 
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^;  and  one  of  the  means  by  which  he  hoped 
x>  effect  this  purpose,  was  to  form  connections 
with  commercial  nations.  This  was  the  spirit 
of  his  government,  and  became  a  standing 
nuudm  in  his  system  of  policy.  Accordingly, 
b&Ting  discovered  that  the  United  States  must 
Bpeedily  become  a  great  commercial  nation,  he 
ras  among  the  firrt  to  form  a  treaty  of  com- 
neroe  with  ns.  Is  there  not  reason  to  expect 
hat  the  same  views  may  be  entertained  by  his 
oocessor,  now  on  the  throne?  And  was  it  not 
rise  to  do  every  thing  in  our  power,  for  keep- 
[^  up  a  good  understanding  with  a  monarch, 
rho  has  it  in  his  power  to  serve  ns  so  essen- 
iaily?    How  is  this  to  be  done?    By  sending 

minister  to  his  court,  renewing  our  treaty 
rith  him,  which  is  about  to  expire,  and  holding 
at  to  him  the  pro^)ect  of  commercial  arrange- 
lents,  not  injurious  to  us,  but  perhaps  highly 
esirable  to  him,  and  sufficient  to  procure  his 
ood  offices  and  interference,  in  the  a<^ustment 
f  our  diffisrences  with  France.  Would  this 
iterference  be  unavailing?  I  apprehend  not ; 
3r  France  has  too  much  interest  in  keeping  well 
rith  this  monarch,  to  refuse  attention  to  his 
Motion.  His  interference,  if  he  should  choose 
0  interfere  seriously,  would  on  the  contrary  be 
acre  efficacious,  in  all  probability,  than  fifty 
hips-of-the-line. 

1  do  not  know,  Mr.  Ohairman,  that  this  in- 
srference  will  be  obtained,  or  ought  much  to 
e  expected ;  but  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it 
ras  wise  to  use  the  means,  to  send  the  minis- 
9r,  and  make  the  attempt ;  from  which  I  have 
o  idea  that  we  ought  to  have  been  deterred 
y  the  paltry  consideration  of  saving  nine  or 
3n  thousand  dolUrs. 

But  gentlemen  constantly  repeat,  that  we 
oght  to  have  no  political  connections  with  the 
ations  of  Europe.  This  is  about  as  wise  as  to 
%j  that  a  man  ought  never  to  have  a  fever.  A 
>Ter,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  bad  thing,  and  politi- 
al  connections  may  also  be  bad  things ;  but  we 
Iready  have  them,  and  the  question  is  not 
rhether  they  are  good  or  bad,  but  how  we 
tiall  get  rid  of  them.  We  not  only  have  politi- 
al  connections,  but  disputes  of  a  most  disa- 
reeable  nature,  growing  out  of  those  conneo- 
ions.  This  is  attested  by  all  the  papers  on  the 
ible,  by  various  acts  of  the  House,  and  more 
trongly  still  by  the  universal  capture  and  con- 
emnation  of  our  property.  It  is  vain  and  fool- 
ib,  therefore,  to  repeat  continually,  that  we 
oght  not  to  have  foreign  connections ;  but  our 
nslness  is  to  inquire  how  they  may  be  best 
ot  rid.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  I  answer 
y  settling  our  present  differences,  and  avoid- 
ig  new  ones.  Unless  gentlemen  mean  to  sub- 
lit,  and  if  they  do,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
liem,  having  already  had  opportunities  on  for- 
ler  occasions,  to  say  all  that  seemed  necessary 
n  that  subject.  Unless  they  now  mean  to  sub- 
lit,  I  repeat  that  the  only  method  of  getting 
id  of  those  foreign  connections,  about  which 
bey  so  loudly  exclaim,  is  to  settle  our  present 
ifferences  in  the  best  manner  we  can,  and 


avoid  new  ones.  For  this  purpose  we  must  em- 
ploy ministers;  and  none  could  be  more  wisely 
employed  than  the  one  to  Berlin. 

This  diplomatic  intercourse,  therefore,  about 
which  gentlemen  raise  so  great  an  outcry,  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  a  wish  to  get  rid,  as 
fast  as  we  can,  of  foreign  connections ;  and  if 
gentlemen  were  sincere  in  that  wish,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  instead  of  oppodng  these  appoint- 
ments, they  would  applaud  and  support  them. 
Grentlemcn  must  excuse  me,  if  I  say  that  I  do 
not  think  them  sincere;  that  in  my  opinion 
foreign  relations  are  merely  a  stalking  horse, 
behind  which  they  advance  to  attack  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  system  of  policy  which  it 
has  adopted.  To  foreign  relations  and  foreign 
intercourse,  in  my  opinion,  gentlemen  have  no 
objection,  provided  those  relations  can  be  such 
as  they  wish,  and  conducted  in  the  manner 
which  they  desire.  It  is  against  the  nature  of 
these  connections,  and  not  to  foreign  connec- 
tions in  themselves,  that  the  hostility  of  gentle- 
men is  directed.  For  the  proof  of  this  position 
I  appeal  to  the  histpry  of  the  measures  pursued 
by  those  gentlemen  since  the  commencement 
of  this  government. 

I  ack  gentlemen,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  think 
with  me  that  the  present  attempt  ought  to  be 
resisted,  whether  they  can  separate  it  from  that 
system  of  measures,  which  its  supporters  have 
so  zealously  and  perseveringly  pursued,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war  between  France 
and  England?  I  cannot.  I  am  compelled  to 
view  it  in  connection  with  that  system,  and  it 
is  this  connection  which  makes  me  dread  it. 
Viewing  it  in  this  connection,  the  time  which 
is  chosen  for  making  the  attempt,  is  to  me  its 
most  alarming  feature.  This  extension  of  for- 
eign intercourse,  which  is  made  the  pretext  for 
the  present  attempt,  is  not  a  measure  of  this 
day.  It  was  adopted  in  May,  1796,  and  that 
was  the  time  for  opposing  it,  if  the  reasons  for 
the  opposition  were  really  such  as  gentlemen 
allege.  But  no  opposition,  or  at  least  none  of 
any  consequence,  was  made  at  that  time.  I 
have  looked  over  the  debate  which  took  place 
on  that  occasion;  and  I  find  that  although 
some  objections  were  made,  they  rested  on  a 
ground  wholly  different  from  that  now  taken. 
They  were  confined  to  the  expediency  of  the 
measure ;  but  not  one  word  was  said  of  the 
danger  of  executive  influence,  of  the  necessity 
of  checking  executive  patronage.  Among  others 
I  was  most  struck  by  the  observations  of  a  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Findloy,  which 
agree  precisely  with  our  present  doctrines,  and 
appear  to  me  so  solid  and  important,  that  I  can- 
not forbear  presenting  them  to  the  committee. 
They  are  found  in  the  debate  of  May  30th,  1796, 
on  the  extension  of  foreign  interrourse,  and  in 
these  words : 

"  Mr.  Findley  said  that  he  had  voted  against 
this  measure  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  he  thought  he  was  right  in  doing  so; 
but  he  was  now  of  opinion,  that  except  the 
House  had  information  sufficient  to  couyinoe 
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ffr«68)  and  refer  the  decision  to  them.  Why  ? 
oeoaose  it  was  known  that  a  popular  body, 
Bke  Congress,  was  infinitely  more  susceptible 
of  enthusiasm,  more  easily  wrought  on  by 
management  and  intrigue,  more  obnoxious  to 
the  influence  of  popular  clamor,  mobs,  and 
Tienal  presses,  than  the  cool  deliberative  coun- 
fills  of  the  President  It  was  also  known,  that 
n  case  of  a  reference  to  Congress,  the  neutral 
yatem  would  lose  the  aid  of  its  author^s  talents, 
rho  was  precluded  by  his  official  station  for  a 
eat  in  that  body.  To  this  point  then  the  an- 
bor  of  the  war  system  directed  his  force.  He 
ibored  to  convince  the  President,  that  it  did 
ot  belong  to  him  to  decide  the  question  of 
eatrality ;  but  to  Congress,  to  whom  the  con- 
itotion  required  to  be  referred;  and  in  this 
Sfort  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  fuded  to  the 
tmost,  by  that  description  of  people,  who  have 
Bce  that  time  omitted  no  opportunity  in  their 
Dwer,  of  hurrying  us  into  a  war  agunst  Eng- 
tnd. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  President  saw  and 
roided  the  snare.  Uis  sound  judgment  and 
enetratin^  discernment  enabled  him  to  per- 
sive  ail  the  hazards  of  such  a  reference :  his 
9od  sense  prevented  him  from  entertainiug  a 
ovibt,  about  his  constitutional  power  to  decide 
lis  question,  and  his  firmness  enabled  him  to 
jike  and  support  tlie  decision.  The  prodama- 
on  of  neutrality  accordingly  appeared. 
It  no  sooner  made  its  appearance,  than  the 
ar-party  aud  their  chief  raised  an  outcry 
gainst  it,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
her.  The  French  minister,  Grenet,  who  ar- 
ved  soon  after,  remonstrated;  the  popular 
cieties  formed  under  his  auspices  published 
solutions,  and  the  venal  presses,  the  principal 
'  which  *  was  under  the  immediate  direction 
'  the  author  of  the  war  system,  poured  forth 
>as6  against  the  proclamation  of  neutrality, 
e  minister  who  advised  it,  and  the  President 
r  -whom  it  was  issued.  In  short,  Mr.  Chair- 
BII9  no  expedient  which  disappointed  intrigue 
id  an  artful,  enraged  spirit  of  party  could 
(▼ise,  was  omitted,  for  raising  an  universal 
ipular  indignation  against  this  proclamation 
neutrality,  and  for  preparing  Congress  to 
»ndemn  and  reverse  it.  The  changes  were 
\ng  from  town  to  town,  from  State  to  State, 
id  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  on 
isillanimity,  on  national  degradation,  on  in- 
■adtude  to  France,  on  servile  submission  to 
igland ;  and  this  proclamation  was  furiously 
sailed,  witli  the  very  same  weapons  which  we 
ive  since  seen  employed  against  the  British 
eaty,  justly  considered  as  a  part  of  the  same 
'Stem  of  neutrality. 

The  efforts  of  the  friends  of  war  and  their 
lief  were,  however,  unavailing.  The  people 
r  America,  indeed,  felt  a  warm  and  almost  en- 

^  The  Kfttional  Oazette,  whoM  editor,  Philip  Frenean,  wu 
eottfldeatial  elerk  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  This  paper  was  the 
fihlde  of  all  the  most  rlolent  attacks  againat  the  proelama- 
BB  of  nentraHiij.—Author  qf  Me  Sp^eh. 


thusiastic  partiality  for  France,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  contending  for  liberty,  and  on  this 
partiality  the  party  founded  strong  hopes  of 
success.  But  the  good  sense  of  the  people  en- 
abled them  to  discern,  that  whatever  might  be 
their  wishes  for  the  success  of  iVance,  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  country  lay  in  preserving 
peaoe;  and  they  gave  throughout  the  Union, 
the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  approbation,  to 
the  proclamation  of  neutrality.  When  Con- 
gress met  this  sentiment  had  become  so  strong 
and  universal,  that  the  war-party  did  not  dare 
to  oppose  it.  The  proclamation  was  approved 
of  by  Congress,  ana  the  party  and  their  chief 
once  more  had  a  hook  put  into  their  nose. 

Though  a  second  time  disappointed  they  did 
not,  however,  lose  courage,  nor  abandon  their 
schemes.  But  as  a  sysu^  of  neutrality  had 
now  been  adopted,  it  was  too  late  to  tidk  of 
war ;  and  the  next  step,  therefore,  was  to  ex- 
plain this  neutrality  in  such  a  manner,  as  would 
render  it  in  effect  an  alliance  with  France,  and 
a  state  of  hostility  against  England.  This  was 
attempted  accordingly ;  but  as  the  author  of  the 
war-system  held  an  official  station  in  the  execu- 
tive department  he  could  not  openly  appear  in 
the  attempt.  The  French  minister  came  for- 
ward and  advanced  the  pretensions,  which  it 
was  the  part  of  the  other  personage  to  second 
and  support,  in  the  President's  council.  A 
right  was  claimed  on  the  part  of  France,  to 
arm,  fit  and  commission  ships  of  war  in  our 
ports ;  to  exclude  British  ships  of  war,  under 
pretences  which  would  have  applied  to  every 
possible  case ;  to  enlist  crews  among  our  citi- 
zens; to  raise  armies  in  our  country;  and  to 
preclude  our  courts  of  justice  from  all  cogni- 
zance of  prizes,  taken  and  brought  in  by  vessels 
acting  under  French  commissions.  It  was  con- 
tended on  the  part  of  France,  that  we  ought  to 
resist  by  force  the  right  claimed  by  England, 
and  clearly  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  nations, 
to  take  the  goods  of  her  enemies,  when  found 
on  board  of  our  neutral  vessels.  It  requires  no 
discernment,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  see  that  these 
pretensions,  had  they  been  agreed  to,  would 
have  placed  the  direction  of  our  afiairs  in  the 
hands  of  France,  and  must  instantly  have  in- 
duced a  state  of  war  between  us  and  England. 
This  was  well  understood  by  the  war-party; 
and  therefore,  as  every  body  recollects,  they 
aided  and  supported  the  French  minister,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power.  These  pretensions, 
indeed,  were  repelled  by  the  President,  who 
adopted  a  system  wholly  different,  a  system  of 
national  independence  and  fair  neutrality ;  but 
it  is  well  known  to  have  been  adopted  contrary 
to  the  opinion,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts,  of  the 
chief  of^  this  party.  When  it  was  adopted  he 
did  indeed  defend  it,  in  bis  official  character ; 
but  he  has  taken  care  to  declare  *  his  abhor- 
rence of  it,  and  the  French  minister  did  not  fail 
to  accuse  him  of  duplicity,  for  having  written 

*  In  the  letter  to  Masxle,  where  he  stigmatizes  this  Tory 
STstem,  as  a  STstem  of  Ingratitade  and  ii\|astioe  to  Franoe. 
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dnct,  all  the  shafts  were  levelled  at  the  counsel- 
lor hy  whose  advice  the  system  was  supposed 
to  have  heen  adopted,  and  hy  whose  talents  it 
was  ahly  supported.  It  was  every  where  de- 
clared, and  every  where  most  indastrionsly 
propagated,  that  this  person  had  enslaved  the 
mind  of  the  President,  and  misled  his  judg- 
ment. Every  where,  by  every  press  and  every 
club,  was  this  person  branded  as  a  speculator, 
a  thief,  a  plunderer  of  the  public  treasury 
which  was  under  his  superintendence,  a  wretch 
in  the  pay  of  England,  in  fine  the  most  profli- 
gate of  traitors,  and  the  most  dangerous  of 
public  enemies.  Those  calumnies,  asserted 
within  these  walls,  circulated  by  members  of 
this  Uouse,  were  industriously  wafted  from 
State  to  State,  for  the  purpose  of  overwhelm- 
ing with  obloquy  and  public  hatred  the  author 
and  prop  of  the  neutral  system,  as  an  essential 
step  towards  the  destruction  of  the  system 
itself.  When  the  public  mind  was  thought  to 
be  sufficiently  prepared,  a  direct  attack  was 
made  on  him  in  this  House,  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  him  from  office,  so  that  the  President, 
deprived  of  his  counsels,  might  the  more  easily 
be  brought  to  concur  in  the  designs  of  the  war 
party  and  of  France.  Tlie  charges  before  cir- 
culated in  a  voguo  and  indirect  form,  were  re- 
duced to  a  specific  accusation,  and  brought  be- 
fore this  House,  as  the  grounds  of  a  vote  of  im- 
peachment. But  although  the  party  had  met 
with  some  success,  wliile  they  confined  them- 
selves to  their  strong  hold,  to  the  "  Ambiguas 
in  vulgam  spargero  voces  "  which  I  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  my  observations,  yet  when 
they  ventured  to  fight  on  the  open  plain  of  fact 
and  proof,  they  were  totally  routed ;  when  their 
vague  calumnies  assumed  the  shape  of  resolu- 
tions, they  were  easily  refuted.  Every  charge 
was  repelled  by  a  vast  majority  of  this  House ; 
and  the  wise  and  virtuous  statesman  to  whom 


test  with  that  power,  and 
maining  from  her  former  ii^ 
of  indignation  throughout 
pervad^  all  classes  and  dh 
and  prepared  the  publio  mi 
hostility.  The  .'HH»inon  wa 
party,  and  used  wJLh  an  act 
gave  them  the  fairest  pro8p< 
attempts  were  not  direct ;  1 
the  people  might  have  hi 
fleet. 

The  great  object  then,  i 
against  England,  and  alliam 
not  one  word  was  said  abo^ 
words  which  might  have 
given  rise  to  hesitation, 
proposed,  the  direct  and  im 
which  was  to  widen  the  bi 
and  inflame  the  two  count 
against  each  other.  These 
various  shapes,  to  suit  th< 
the  passions  of  particular  i: 
of  men,  and  were  urged  wi 
and  indefatigable  industry 
mercial  restrictions  on  th< 
were  attempted ;  sometimei 
tween  the  two  countries  wj 
sometimes  confiscation  and 
resorted  to.  Many  of  our  1 
firmest  friends  to  peace  a 
impelled  by  the  warmth  < 
the  insinuations  of  this  pan 
propose  or  advocate  these  i 
ing  was  omitted  to  raise  a 
sentment  and  publio  odiu 
who  had  the  firmness  to  n 
speak  of  negotiation  was 
nimity ;  to  speak  of  attem 
justment,  was  pronounced 
treason.  Gentlemen  for 
these  hostile  measures,  wnr 
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f  its  triumph  over  the  STstem  of  peace  and 
eotrality. 

When  the  conntry  was  thus  on  the  point  of 
ishing  down  the  precipice,  the  President  of 
le  United  States,  destined  so  often  to  hecome 
s  aaviour,  again  stretched  out  his  paternal 
ind,  and  prevented  the  falL  Interposing  the 
iwers  of  his  office,  and  his  nnboondea  persoval 
ipudaritj,  between  the  legislature  and  the  giilf 

the  very  brink  of  which  it  had  almost  ar- 
red,  he  arrested  its  career,  and  afforded  the 
antry  time  to  recover  from  its  delirium.  He 
St  an  envoj  extraordinary,  to  make  one  fur- 
ar  attempt  at  an  amicable  acyustment  of  our 
ferenoes  with  England,  before  wo  should  re- 
▼e  to  terminate  them  by  the  sword ;  and  by 
s  step  he  again  broke  the  measures  of  the 
r-party. 

rheir  rage  was  proportioned  to  their  disap- 
intment,  and  it  hurried  them  into  the  most 
ions  invectivee  against  the  President,  against 
)  eoLVoy,  and  against  all  who  were  understood 
fiivor  the  measure.  Every  body  remembers^ 
*•  Churman,  how  they  accused  this  envoy  of 
inff  a  tool  of  the  British  ministry,  an  enemy 

Uberty,  and  even  an  opposer  of  the  inde- 
adence  of  this  country.  Every  body  remem- 
re  what  clamors  were  raised  about  the  un- 
Qstitntionality  of  his  appointment ;  how  the 
ibe  toasted,  the  orators  harangued,  and  the 
eSeties  resolved.  Every  body  remembers 
nr  aU  the  presses  under  the  influence  of  tliis 
rty  loadly  alleged,  that  the  friends  of  the 
leikiation  were  a  fiEUstion  devoted  to  England, 
id  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
aiding  the  envoy,  had  placed  himself  at  the 
dad  of  this  faction.  Every  one  remembers 
DW  the  leaders  of  Uiis  party  did  not  refrain 
<nn  repeating  these  accusations  within  the 
aUa  of  tills  House,  and  even  on  this  floor.  It 
as  in  vain  that  the  friends  of  the  measure, 
ad  of  peace,  spoke  to  them  in  language  like 
lis:  "Let  this  attempt  at  negotiation  be  made, 
[id  if  it  fiuls,  we  will  join  you  in  war.  Should 
a^and  refuse  to  do  us  justice,  when  thus 
saoeably  applied  to,  we  wUl  join  you  in  every 
leasure  of  compulsion.  We  consider  this  as 
le  last  effort  at  negotiation ;  and  so  the  Prosi- 
ent  has  announced  it  in  his  message  for  nom- 
lating  the  envoy."  No  I  These  gentlemen 
ow  so  peaceable,  when  France  repels  with 
^ntempt  two  successive  efforts  at  negotiation, 
od  meets  all  our  advances  by  new  measures 
f  hostUitr,  could  then  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ig  less,  than  immediate  measures  of  coercion 
[d  irritation  against  Endand.  A  single  attempt 
>iie^tiate  they  reprobated  as  pusillanimity, 
nd  the  very  idea  of  a  compromise  they  treated 
s  a  sorrender  of  the  rights  and  honor  of  the 
onntry. 

When  the  envoy  arrived,  and  presented  a 
lemorial  stating  all  our  claims,  and  urging  sat- 
ifaction,  but  urging  in  the  usual  forms  of  di- 
lomatic  civility,  these  forms  were  converted 
ito  a  cause  of  accusation,  a  most  violent  ent- 
ry was  raised  against  this  civility,  by  the  very 


gentiemen  who  now  produm  their  unbounded 
and  even  enthusiastic  approbation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  late  minister  to  France,  who  in  his 
first  address  to  the  Government  of  that  Repub- 
lic, assured  it  solemnly  and  publicly,  that  this 
countrv  was  ready  to  submit  cheerfully,  to  any 
infracbons  of  its  treaties  or  violation  of  its 
rights,  which  France  might  think  it  for  her  own 
advantage  to  commit  1  '*'  Whence  this  strange 
inconsistency,  but  from  an  eager  desire  of  war 
agunst  England,  and  a  blind,  servile  devoted- 
ness  to  France  ?  And  wiU  gentlemen  after  all 
this  deny,  that  the  whole  scope  of  the  meas- 
ures, the  whole  drift  of  the  system  of  their 
party,  has  been  war  against  England  and  alli- 
ance with  France  ? 

The  envoy,  however,  continued  to  negotiate, 
and  at  lengtii  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  an- 
cient differences  were  adjusted,  and  the  foun- 
dation laid  for  amity  in  future.  No  sooner  did 
the  treaty  arrive  in  the  country,  than  every 
artifice  was  used  to  inflame  the  public  mind, 
and  excite  against  it  the  popular  prejudices. 
Nothing  was  omitted  to  defeat  it  in  tiie  Senate, 
and  when  ratified  by  that  body,  it  was  attacked 
by  every  coffee-house  politician  of  the  party, 
before  it  was  published,  by  all  their  presses, 
and  by  the  resolutions  of  all  the  clubs.  When 
made  public,  the  most  unheard  of  means  were 
used  to  overwhelm  it  with  general  odium,  to 
raise  an  universal  cry  against  it,  and  deter  the 
President  from  giving  it  his  sanction.  In  every 
town  mobs  were  assembled,  under  the  more  re- 
spectable name  of  town-meetings;  those  of  a 
different  opinion  were  silenced  by  clamor,  in- 
timidated by  threats,  or  actually  driven  away 
by  violence;  and  all  opposition  or  discussion 
being  thus  prevented,  these  assemblages  of 
ignorant  and  illiterate  men  were  prevailed  upon 
to  vote  by  acclamation,  for  resolutions  which 
they  were  incapable  of  understanding,  and 
coi^d  not  even  hear. 

Thus  the  appearance  of  a  formidable  popular 
rising  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  was  ex- 
hibited, and  the  frenzy  caught.  It  spread 
wider  and  wider,  and  aided  by  various  auxiliary 
passions,  drew  into  its  vortex  great  masses  of 
the  best  citizens.  The  country  again  seemed 
on  the  point  of  rushing  down  the  precipice ;  but 
fortunately  its  guardian  genius  yet  presided 
over  its  affairs.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  again  placed  himself  in  the  breach,  and 
received  on  his  buckler  all  the  strokes  aimed 
at  the  happiness  of  his  country.  He  spoke  to 
the  people;  they  heard  the  voice  of  their  father ; 
they  listened  and  became  calm.  He  ratified  the 
treaty ;  and  the  people  said.  **  It  is  done,  and 
must  it  not  be  supported  ? "  He  has  done  it, 
and  is  it  not  right?  They  listened  and  were 
appeased,  they  read  and  were  convinced,  they 
discovered  their  first  errors,  acknowledged  and 
renounced  them. 

*  Bee  Mr.  Monroe*8  book,  pages  10  and  84, 85,  where  thla 
declaration  is  acknowledged  and  jnstifled.— ^itAor  qf  th6 
Sp4«ch. 
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THOMAS  ADDIS  EMMET. 

Thomas  Addis  Eiocet,  one  of  the  most  eminent  adyocates  of  the  nhieteenth  century,  was  a 
^tive  of  Cork,  Ireland,  where  he  was  horn  in  the  year  1764.  His  father,  Robert  Emmet,  was 
physician  of  respectable  standing,  and  his  mother  is  described  as  a  woman  of  superior  intellect 
^d  accomplishments.  At  an  early  period  of  life,  Mr.  Emmet  was  designed  for  the  profession 
^t  medicine,  and  with  that  view  was  placed  in  the  UniTersity  of  Dublin,  and  subsequently  at 
*%e  medical  school  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland ;  from  which  institution  he  graduated,  a  doctor  of 
^hjsic,  in  1784.  Among  his  fellow  students  here,  were  Doctor  Samuel  Latham  Mitchell,  since 
^lebrated  as  the  pioneer  of  scientific  research  in  America;  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Doctor 
Sogers,  of  New  York,  and  Caspar  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia. 

While  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Emmet  employed  himself  very  industriously.  He  wrote  a  medical 
hesis  in  Latin  at  the  time  of  taking  his  degree,  which  was  selected  for  its  merit,  and  published 
a  the  Thesaurus  Medicus,  by  Smellie,  the  distinguished  naturalist.  The  disposition  of  his  mind, 
owever,  tended  to  forensic,  rather  than  to  mescal  pursuits ;  and  so  conspicuous  was  he  as  a 
peaker,  that  he  was  at  this  eariy  period  the  president  of  no  less  than  five  debating  societies. 
^e  of  these  societies  embraced  the  whole  extent  of  politics,  literature,  metaphysics,  and  politi- 
il  economy. 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Enmiet,  on 
losing  his  studies  at  Edinburgh,  visited  the  most  renowned  medical  schools  on  the  continent, 
ad,  after  travelling  through  Italy  and  Germany,  returned  to  Ireland,  with  the  intention  of  com- 
lencing  practice.  But  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Christopher  Temple  Emmet,  changed 
le  course  of  his  life.  This  brother  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  bar,  and  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 
le  first  men  of  Ireland.  The  vacancy  produced  by  his  death,  it  was  determined  Thomas  Addis 
lonld  occupy,  and  he  at  once  set  off  for  London,  where  he  commenced  study  in  the  Temple, 
[ere  he  spent  two  years ;  occasionally  attending  the  courts  at  Westminster,  where  he  often 
eard  Erskine  in  the  most  splendid  efforts  of  his  eloquence.  Returning  to  his  native  land,  he 
'as  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1791,  and  commenced  practice  in  Dublin.  Soon  after,  he  was  mar- 
ed  to  Miss  Jane  Patten. 

Mr.  Emmet  rose  immediately  to  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  Irish  bar.  He  rode  the  circuit 
'ith  Curran,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many,  was  his  superior  in  talents,  legal  attainments,  and 
aneral  information.  But  this  was  not  the  time  for  him  to  realize  his  hopes  of  legal  preferment. 
he  condition  of  his  country,  impoverished  by  the  cupidity  of  the  English,  the  dark  and  cheer- 
188  prospect  that  opened  upon  her  destinies,  engrossed  his  attention.  The  resources  and  Indus- 
y  of  Ireland  had  been  regarded  by  the  English  as  the  legitimate  objects  of  their  unbounded 
esires,  and  the  policy  of  their  government  had  been  directed,  so  as  most  readily  to  appropriate 
lem  to  the  use  of  the  more  aristocratic  and  favored  subjects  of  the  nation.  While  this  unjust 
f  stem  had  been  carried  out  until  it  appeared  to  be  the  primary  principle  of  the  government, 
tie  progress  of  social  and  political  intelligence  brought  the  Irish  people  into  direct  collision  with 
tie  authority  of  Great  Britain. 
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It  wa0  dming  this  period  of  Buffering  that  the  IVench  Revolatkm  broke  oat.  IhedoeMMSof 
freedom,  declared  in  that  moment  of  enthnsiasm,  met  with  a  ready  response  from  thoaaudb  d 
Irishmen.  Thej  hailed  the  occasion  as  ''the  day-spring  of  hope  and  ft^aedom,^  diflbiring onr 
the  land  of  their  others,  a  silent,  bnt  enthusiastic  expectation  of  deUverance.  Hie  SocMm  d 
United  Irishmen,  which  had  been  formed  in  1791,  to  repeal  the  Popery  laws,  to  extoBd  tti 
right  of  snffirage  among  the  Oatholics,  and  to  work  other  reforms,  were  now  rcTived,  vote  a 
new  orgaidzation,  the  basis  of  which  was  not  reform,  but  revolution.  Tl^y  were  fafabftihfiil 
on  a  plan  of  secrecy.  There  was  *' an  oath  the  most  solemn  and  sacred.  Protestants  and  Oilk- 
olics — all  religions  sects,  forgot  their  pr€(}ndices,  and  nobly  raUied  under  one  common  standard. 
An  their  feelings,  wishes,  and  hopes,  were  for  Ireland.  Her  freedom  and  her  piosfwiilj, 
claimed  all  their  thoughts  and  all  their  devotions.^' 

In  1796,  Mr.  Emmet  Joined  the  United  Irishmen,  and  soon  after  was  placed  in  their  dM 
executive  conmiittee,  where  he  directed  all  his  energies  in  labors  of  the  most  disinterested  patri- 
otism. 

In  1798,  the  revolutionary  organisation  had  become  perfect  throuj^out  Ireland,  and  the  ad- 
herence of  the  peq[>le  to  its  prindplea  was  most  astonishing.  *' Perfect  fidth  evwry  whevs  pi^ 
vailed,"  says  Haines.  *'Men  died  on  the  rack  and  expired  beneath  the  pains  of  tortai%  and 
still  they  would  not  reveal  secrets  to  the  spies  and  ruffians  of  government"  At  diSs  !!■%  a 
military  committee  was  formed,  to  prepare  a  plan  of  operations,  and  measures  were  tdbn  ts 
procure  aid  from  France.  Before  th^  were  ready,  however,  to  declare  themselviss  oft^^ 
their  intentions  were  discovered  by  the  British  Qovemment|  through  the  treachery  of  cm 
Thomas  Reynolds,  who  had  so  fiur  obtained  their  confidence  a*  to  be  appofaited  a  oolonal  in  cm 
of  their  regiments. 

The  leaders  of  the  movement^  among  whom  was  Mr.  Emmet,  were  now  arrested  and  thMNm 
into  prison.  This  however  did  not  prevent  the  general  insurrecticm  which  Mowed  a  Jbwwssta 
after.  As  the  time  i^roached,  the  dreadftd  notes  of  preparation  were  maniftat  In  all  partscf 
thecountiy.  In  the  interior  the  peasantry  began  to  move  in  large  masses  to  some  oentralpoinla 
Nigiht  after  night  they  were  known  to  be  proceeding  along  unfrequented  roads  to  their  pJaessd 
rendesvous.  The  cabins  throughout  large  tsaots  of  country,  were  ^&er  deserted,  or  found  to 
contain  only  women  and  children.  The  lower  classes  that  were  in  the  habit  of  flocking  to  the 
cities  for  employment,  were  no  longer  to  be  found  in  their  nsnal  places  of  resort.  A  general 
consternation  prevailed.  Even  the  measures  taken  on  ihe  part  of  the  government  promised  no 
seoority.  On  the  contrary,  from  their  arbitrary  and  despotic  character,  they  only  tended  to 
exasperate  the  spirit  of  disaffection.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  the  people  were  sent  to 
the  prisons,  until  ihej  could  contain  no  more.  Prison-ships  were  then  employed,  and  many  ot 
the  conspirators  were  informally  executed,  and  many  who  were  innocent  were  put  to  death  in  s 
summary  manner.  Deprived  of  their  chosen  leaders,  the  management  of  the  revolutionaiy 
councils  fell  into  the  hands  of  less  competent  men.  After  a  short  but  sanguinary  struggle,  and 
some  partial  successes  in  the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow,  the  insuigents  were  defeated 
and  entirely  dispersed  at  the  action  on  Vinegar  Hill,  by  the  forces  under  the  command  of  (Gen- 
eral Lake,  and  in  a  short  time  afterward  the  rebellion  was  entirely  crushed.  A  French  force  d 
about  eleven  hundred  men,  at  length  landed  at  Eillala,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Ireland,  on  the 
12th  of  August ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  they  surrendered  to  Lord  Goni- 
wallis. 

During  his  confinement  in  Dublin  prison,  Mr.  Emmet  experienced  the  greatest  severity  fr<>Bi 
the  chief  Jailer.  In  speaking  of  this  portion  of  his  life,  a  short  time  prior  to  his  death,  Mr. 
Emmet  smd,  that  '*  he  had  a  perfect  idea  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  as  the  Jailer  of  Napoleon.  He  so 
resembled  his  own  jailer  in  a  Uiousand  particulars,  that  he  could  realize  and  believe  all  that  Na* 
poleon  had  dictated  on  the  unfeeling  and  ruffianly  deportment  of  the  governor  of  St.  Helena." 
The  wife  of  Mr.  Emmet  was  the  only  member  of  his  family,  who  was  permitted  to  see  him,  and 
when  once  admitted  to  his  room,  declared  she  would  never  leave  it  but  with  h^  husband,  fihe 
was  ordered  by  the  officers  of  the  prison  to  leave  him,  but  she  positively  reftised.  Force  wh 
not  used,  but  it  was  understood  that  in  the  event  of  her  leaving,  her  return  would  be  prevented ; 
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it  l)eiiig  mitiml  enough  to  presume  that  an  opportonity  of  locking  her  ont  would  soon  occur. 
But  Booh  a  presumption  was  ill  founded :  she  remained  in  the  room  for  twelve  months,  and  left 
it  bat  onoe,  and  then  nnder  peculiar  droumstances.  Her  child,  then  at  Mr.  Emmet's  father's, 
wai  dangerously  ill,  and  upon  appealing  to  the  jailer's  wife,  herself  a  mother,  she  was  permitted 
to  depart  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  the  next  night  at  the  same  hour  was  suffered  to  return, 
tithoat  the  knowledge  of  the  jailer. 

In  the  Spring  of  1799,  Mr.  Emmet  and  his  fellow  prisoners  were  removed  to  Fort  George,  in 
1b»  north-eastern  part  of  Scotland,  on  Murray  Frith.  Here  he  remidned  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  wrote  a  portion  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  which  was  printed  at  New  York  in  1807.  From 
Scotland  Mr.  Emmet  went  to  the  continent,  where  he  resided  until  1804^  a  part  of  the  time  in 
Bmssels  and  a  part  of  the  time  in  Paris.  Here  he  did  little  else  than  recover  his  health  and  huild 
iq>  hit  strength,  which  had  heen  greatly  shattered  during  his  protracted  confinement 

In  October,  1804^  he  sailed  with  his  family  from  Bordeaux,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  the  follow- 
ing November,  arrived  at  New  York.  After  some  deliberation  between  the  two  professions,  of 
which  he  was  an  able  member,  he  determined  in  favor  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  He  now  selected  Ohio  as  his  future  home,  and  was  making 
preparations  to  remove  thence,  when  Governor  George  Clinton,  hearing  of  his  intention,  sent 
for  him  and  advised  him  to  remain  in  New  York,  where  his  great  talents  would  command  pa- 
tronage. The  reoent  death  of  Hamilton  had  left  a  vacancy  which  Mr.  Emmet  could  occupy. 
*^lCr.  Emmet  replied  that  he  would  gladly  remain  in  New  York,  but  he  could  not  practise  with- 
out a  previous  study  of  three  years,  or  perhi^s  six,  in  order  to  become  a  counsellor  and  advocate, 
aach  were  the  rules  of  court  adopted  in  New  York,  and  while  he  was  studying  law  his  family 
would  want  bread.  Governor  Clinton  told  him  not  to  be  discouraged ;  if  the  Supreme  Court 
declined  giving  him  a  license,  the  legislature  would  give  him  one  by  express  statute.  Mr.  Em- 
met changed  his  plans  and  commenced  practice  in  New  York,  where  he  at  once  reached  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  profession. 

In  1807  he  entered  the  arena  of  politics,  and  became  identified  with  the  republican  party. 

This  circumstance  deprived  him  of  many  of  his  clients;  but  his  ability,  learning  and  eloquence 

finally  triumphed  over  party  feeling,  and  they  all  returned.    In  1812  he  was  appointed  Attorney 

General  of  the  State  of  New  York.    The  following  anecdote  of  his  career  in  this  station  is  pre- 

aerred  in  the  memoir  by  Haines : — "  Mr.  Emmet  repaired  to  the  county  of  Chenango  to  try  an 

indictment  for  an  attempt  to  procure  the  vote  of  a  member  of  the  legislature  by  bribery  and 

oormption.    Tlie  proceeding  excited  strong  party  feelings.    Elisha  Williams  and  Mr.  Foot, 

formerly  an  eminent  counsellor  and  advocate  residing  in  Albany,  were  opposed  to  him.    The 

latter  had  his  task  assigned  him — he  was  to  brow-beat  Mr.  Emmet.    In  the  discharge  of  this 

duty,  he  stated,  among  other  things,  that  Mr.  Emmet's  promotion  to  the  office  of  Attorney  Gren- 

end  was  the  reward  of  party  efforts,  and  that  in  conducting  this  prosecution,  he  was  doing 

homage  for  that  office.    He  gained  nothing  by  his  assaults.    When  Mr.  Emmet  come  to  this  part 

of  his  speech,  he  stated  the  accusation  as  it  had  been  made  by  his  opponent,  and  replied,  4t  is 

(alae,  and  he  knew  it.    The  office  which  I  have  the  honor  to  hold,  is  the  reward  of  useful  days 

tnd  deepless  nights,  devoted  to  the  acquisition  and  exercise  of  my  profession,  and  of  a  life  of 

unspotted  integrity — claims  and  qualifications  which  that  gentleman  can  never  put  forth  for  any 

office,  humble  or  exalted.' "    This  severity  afibrded  a  salutary  lesson,  which  ever  after  secured 

him  a  respectful  treatment  at  the  New  York  bar. 

Another  characteristic  anecdote  is  related  of  Mr.  Emmet,  by  Sullivan.  While  he  was  pursu- 
ing his  profession  of  counsellor  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
accustomed  to  carry  a  simple  eye-glass  loosely  in  his  hand,  which  he  frequently  applied  to  his 
eye  when  addressing  the  court  or  jury.  On  one  occasion  in  the  year  1816,  when  opposed  to 
Mr.  I^kney,  of  Maryland,  this  gentleman  resorted  to  some  personalities  in  the  course  of  his 
argument  against  Mr.  Emmet.  Bringing  his  eye-glass  to  his  eye,  Mr.  Emmet  thus  addressed  the 
court,  referring  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  who  had  lately  returned  from  a  foreign  mission :  ^^  May  it  please 
your  honors,  I  know  not  where  the  honorable  gentleman  learned  his  manners ;  but  if  in  his  late 
experience  at  foreign  courts,  he  obtained  them  there,  I  am  sure  he  could  have  kopt  no  company ; 
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and  if  he  took  th«m  with  him,  it  is  a  great  pity  he  did  not  leare  them  thare^**  whloh  reply,  da- 
Uvered  with  a  alight  brogae,  waa  very  efliBOtiye.* 

Mr.  Emmet  oontinaed  his  professional  labors  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Hb  devotian  to 
business  was  unceasing.  More  than  thirteen  hours  of  the  day  were  ooeqiied  In  ttnij  and  ii 
the  office.  lEGs  evenings  were  passed  in  the  investigation  of  cases;  and  he  veiy  ^wpmOf  in- 
tended his  studies  until  after  the  hour  of  midni^t  In  ooort|  too,  he  waa  often  engaged  untS 
A  late  hour,  This  incessant  toil  he  was  enaUed  to  undergo  by  Ids  temperate  and  regular  habilL 
He  mixed  but  little  with  the  fashionable  world,  and  rarely  appeared  at  pnblio  entertsimiNnli 

*«  As  an  advocate,^  says  one  of  lus  ootemporaries,  '^  Mr.  Emmet  was  unrivalled.    TbaroofjoStj 
imbued  with  the  learning  of  his  profession,  he  had  also  made  himself  minutely  aoquail&tad  wUh 
the  politicsl  history  of  Europe.    For  many  years  engaged  in  politics,  and  on  terma  of  liiUmila 
intercourse  with  the  first  men  of  the  age,  he  waa  enabled  in  aid  of  hia  aigument^  to  give  the 
happiest  historical  illustrations,  and  drawing  on  his  memory,  he  overwhelmed  his  antagonJrti 
with  parallelB  and  striking  contrasts,  which  they  were  not  competent  to  expUin  or  repaL    Hia 
great  charms  of  his  eloquence,  however,  consisted  in  his  earnestness  and  splendid  lina|»ij. 
Logical,  dear  and  profound,  he  presented  his  argmnent  in  all  points  of  view.    Eveiy  prine^ 
which  oould  be  brought  in  favor  of  his  clients  waa  urged  to  the  uttennost.    His  «»— w^ip 
deeply  impressive.    No  one  that  ever  heard  him  speak  oould  forget  hia  dignified,  bnt 
attitude,  his  fordble  and  unstudied  gestures,  obviously  springing  from  the  impulae  of  the  wh 
ment;  lus  powerfol  and  expressive  voice,  whose  very  tones  carried,  conviction,  and  ahofe  aO, 
that  noble  exhibition  of  passion,  imagination  and  reason;  aU  oombiniog  and  ooneentratiiig  la 
one  powerful,  and  often  irresistible  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  the  anfimfliv 
Ko  orator  knew  better  how  to  enlist  his  hearers  on  the  ride  of  his  dient,  or  to  avafl  himself  of 
that  sympathetic  feeling^  which  in  a  deeply  excited  aodience  ia  eonummicated  firom  boaon  ta 
bosom,  until  the  Jurors  themselves,  yielding  to  the  influenoe,.find  a  Justification  ibr  the  verfiet 
they  determine  to  £^ve,  in  the  glistening  eyes  and  excited  coontananeea  of  the  aurrouiifflBg 
flpeotators.t 

In  the  year  1827,  at  the  Oetober  term  of  the  Oironit  Ckwt  ol  the-  United  States^  Ifr.  TTiiiwi 
was  engaged  in  several  important  cases^  among  wldoh  were  the  celebrated  Astor  oanae^  invohiqg 
the  title  to  a  great  part  of  Putnam  county,  New  York ;  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Perdval,  on  a 
charge  of  extortion,  and  the  case  of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor.  On  Wednesday,  the  fourteenth 
of  November,  while  attending  the  trial  of  the  latter  cause,  he  was  sdxed  with  an  apopleotio  fit| 
and  on  being  carried  home,  expired  in  the  course  of  th&  following  night 
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This  speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Emmet  in 
the  trial  of  William  S.  Smith,  who  was  charged 
with  being  concerned  in  preparing  a  military 
expedition,  set  on  foot  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  intended  to  be  carried  on  against  the  do- 
minions of  Spain,  in  South  America,  at  a  time 
when  peace  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain.  I 

•  8aIliT«n''8  FunUior  Letters  on  Public  CluvMten. 

tSee  Amerlean  Annnal  Register,  for  18S7-8-9,  toL  4, 
put  9 :  and  the  Memoir  of  Thomae  Addii  Emmet,  by  Charlee 
8.  Helnea;  to  which  the  editor  Is  indebted  for  the  material 
of  this  sketch. 

I  This  expedition  Is  known  ts  Mlranda^t  MbBpediiUm. 
A.  stntral  aeoonnt  of  it  was  pnblisked  In  New  Tesk  In  ISOa 


GrarTLXMXN  of  thv  Jmrr:  I  aarame  it  aia 
fiMt,  which  cannot  be  denied,  and  which  is 
clearly  to  be  inferred  from  the  maimer  of  eon- 
ducting  these  proceedmga,  aa  well  aa  ftom  the 
parties  who  appear  against  the  defendant,  thii 
this  is  emphatically  a  State  nrooecutkm.  Im- 
pressed with  a  conviction  of  tnat  fact,  I  did  not 
think,  at  the  commencement  of  thia  court,  that 
it  would  have  become  my  duty,  during  its  sit- 
ting, to  address  a  jury ;  for  when  the  defendant 
came  forward  and  averred  upon  oath,  that  he 
had  acted  with  the  knowledge  and  approbatioo 
of  the  Executive ;  when  he  threw  down  the 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Smith  took  place  in  the  Olresit  Cotai  cTlhs 
United  States,  flMrthe  H«wTork  DMrKte  Jalj,18ll- 
iSM  XIsimTs  JKiperl 
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Mantlet  of  investigation  on  that  point;  when 
he  indicated,  as  the  witnesses,  by  whom  he 
meant  to  prove  his  assertion,  the  very  heads 
of  departments  themselves ;  when  he  made  the 
utmost  exertions  to  proonre  their  attendance, 
and  avowed  his  intention  of  appealing  to  their 
oaths,  I  confess  I  believed  that  the  public  pros- 
ecutor would  not  have  deemed  it  conducive  to 
the  honor  of  his  cause,  or  the  exalted  character 
of  the  Executive  government,  to  urge  on  the 
trial  of  this  State  prosecution,  till  those  wit- 
nesses, whose  presence  we  have  not  been  able 
to  procure,  and  whose  absence  is  attributed, 
without  contradiction,  and  upon  oath,  to  that 
very  Executive,  had  come  in  and  deposed  as  to 
the  facts  alleged  in  the  defendant's  aMdavit.  I 
thought  that  the  magnitude  of  those  considera- 
tions would  have  overpowered  the  littleness  of 
legal  discussions;  and  tliat  this  cause  would 
have  been  postponed  by  common  consent,  until 
it  could  be  brought  forward  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances', and  a  jury,  and  the  world  at  large, 
enabled  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  na- 
ture and  justice  of  tliis  prosecution.  But  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  pursue  a  different 
line  of  conduct  We  are  forced  on  to  trial, 
without  the  benefit  of  our  whole  means  of  de- 
fence; our  witnesses  are  wilfully  absent;  our 
testimony  is  maimed  and  mutilated;  wo  are 
tied  and  bound,  and  cast  into  the  furnace ;  but 
atill  we  hope  that  you,  like  the  angel  of  God, 
will  walk  ?rith  us  through  the  fire. 

You,  gentlemen,  are  taken  from  the  mass  of 
your  fellow-citizens;  it  ia,  therefore,  natural  to 
apprehend  that  you  may  be  influenced  by  those 
prejudices  and  misconceptions,  which  have 
been  disseminated  through  the  community; 
and  it  becomes  my  duty  to  endeavor  to  remove 
them.  Against  General  Miranda,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  expedition,  I  have  heard  and  read 
some  malignant  calumnies,  which  only  could 
have  originated  with  mean  and  mercenary 
beings,  who  never  yet  sacrificed  a  selfish  feel- 
ing to  a  public  principle ;  whose  hearts  never 
sympathized  with  the  sufierings  of  a  slave ;  nor 
swelled  with  the  mighty  hope  of  delivering  a 
nation.  The  district  attorney,  in  his  opening 
address  to  you,  did  not  permit  himself  to  adopt 
those  calumnies  in  their  entire  extent ;  he  is 
incapable  of  doing  so,  for  his  sentiments  are 
liberal,  and  his  manners  mild.  Sufficient,  how- 
ever, fell  from  him,  to  give  to  them  somewhat 
of  color  and  countenance,  and  to  enlist  your 
passions  and  prejudices  against  General  Mi- 
randa, and  all  concerned  in  his  expedition, 
among  whom  he  charges  the  defendant  with 
being  one.  In  particular,  I  remember,  he 
termed  Miranda  a  fugitive  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  characterized  the  object  of  the  expe- 
dition as  something  audacious,  novel  and  dan- 
gerous. It  has  often  struck  me,  gentlemen,  as 
matter  of  curious  observation,  how  speedily 
new  nations,  like  new-made  nobility  and  em- 
perors, acquire  the  cant  and  jargon  of  tlieir 
station.  Let  me  exemplify  this  observation,  by 
remarking,  that  here,  within  the  United  States, 
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which  scarcely  itnrtj  years  ago  were  colonies, 
engaged  in  a  bloody  stru^e  for  the  purpose 
of  shaking  oS  their  dependence  on  the  parent 
state,  the  attempt  to  iree  a  colony  from  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  its  mother  countiy,  is  called 
*^  audacious,  novel,  and  dangerous.^'  It  is  true, 
General  Miranda's  attempt  is  daring,  and  if  you 
will,  audacious :  but  wherefore  is  it  novel  and 
dangerous.  Because  he,  a  private  individual, 
unaided  by  the  public  succor  of  any  state,  at- 
tempts to  liberate  South  America?  Thrasybu- 
lusl  expeller  of  the  thurty  tyrants  I  restorer  of 
Athenian  freedom  1  wherefore  are  you  named 
with  honor  in  the  records  of  history  ?  Because, 
while  a  fugitive  and  an  exile,  you  collected  to- 

§  ether  a  band  of  brave  adventurers,  who  con- 
ded  in  your  integrity  and  talents — ^because, 
without  the  acknowledged  assistance  of  any 
state  or  nation,  with  no  commission  but  what 
you  derived  from  patriotism,  liberty  and  justice, 
you  marched  with  your  chosen  firiends,  and 
overthrew  the  tyranny  of  Sparta,  in  the  land 
that  gave  you  birth.  Kor  are  Argos  and  Thebes 
censured  for  having  afforded  you  refuge,  coun- 
tenance and  protection.  Nor  is  Ismenias,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Thebean  government,  ac- 
cused of  having  departed  from  the  duties  of  his 
station,  because  he  obeyed  the  impulse  of  be- 
nevolence and  compassion  towards  an  oppressed 
people,  and  gave  that  private  assistance  which 
he  could  not  publicly  avow. 

Of  Greneral  Miranda  it  is  true  that  he  has 
been  a  wanderer  from  court  to  court,  like  Han- 
nibal, supplicating  assistance  for  his  country. 
He  served  in  Florida,  as  your  ally,  during  your 
revolutionary  war ;  and  there,  from  becoming 
interested  in  your  contest,  from  contemplating 
the  prospects  that  were  opened  to  you  by  the 
possession  of  independence,  he  first  conceived 
the  project  of  emancipating  South  America. 
From  your  own  altar  of  liberty  he  caught  the 
holy  flame,  which  has  since  inoxtiugulshably 
burned  within  his  bosom ;  which  has  driven 
him  from  his  home,  his  family,  his  social  circle, 
and  domestic  endearments ;  which  has  marked 
and  checkered  his  post  life  with  misery  and 
misfortunes ;  but  which  I  hope  will,  hereafter, 
make  him  the  illustrious  instrument  of  redeem- 
ing from  bondage  a  noble  country,  highly  fa- 
vored by  nature,  but  desolated  by  man — a 
wretched  country,  in  which  the  blessings  of 
heaven  wither  before  the  touch  of  tyranny. 

When  the  armies  of  France  seemed  to  be  the 
vanguard  of  liberty  in  Europe,  wo  find  Miranda 
among  her  most  distinguished  generals.  From 
the  r^ers  of  that  republic  he  received  promises 
and  assurances  of  assistance  for  his  long-medi- 
tated project;  but  alas,  gentlemen,  the  promises 
and  assurances  of  governors  and  rulers  are  only 
calculated  to  deceive  those  who  confide  in  them 
to  their  ruin.  Spain,  having  made  peace  with 
France,  asked  for  the  sacrifice  of  Miranda ;  and 
it  seems,  gentlemen,  that  when  two  nations  are 
at  peace,  if  one  of  them  asks  from  the  other 
for  the  sacrifice  of  an  individual,  the  demand  ia 
irresistible.   Miranda  was  dragged  before  a  rev- 
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olntionflry  tribunal ;  bat  that  body,  composed 
on  somewhat  of  jury  principles,  feeling,  as  I 
hope  every  thing  partaldnff  of  the  nature  of  a 
}xiry  always  wiU  feel,  indignation  at  being 
made  the  instmment  of  snch  an  abomination, 
loosed  and  liberated  the  devoted  victim. 
From  France  he  passed  over  into  England ; 

Bat  to  bis  coantry  tamed  with  ceaseless  pain. 
And  dragged,  at  each  remoTe,  a  length' nuig  chain. 

In  England,  had  General  Miranda  consented  to 
a  transfer  of  dominion  over  his  coantry,  and  to 
its  being  subjected  to  the  British  crown,  he 
might  nave  arrived  to  the  highest  military 
honors  and  fortune :  but  this  man,  who  is  ac- 
cused of  being  a  political  intriguer,  rejected 
with  disgust  the  proposals  of  that  intriguing 
cabinet,  and  took  refuge  in  America — **the 
world's  best  hope." 

Here,  having  soon  perceived  the  clouds  which 
were  gathering  in  our  hemisphere,  he  fondly 
hoped  that  the  storm  would  roll  towards  the 
Andes,  and  that  the  thunder  of  heaven  was  at 
length  about  to  burst  upon  Spanish  domination. 
Witii  what  assurances  or  promises,  with  what 
hopes  or  expectations  he  left  our  shores,  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  permitted  to  me  to  assert ;  but  if 
his  obpect  be  to  give  happiness  to  the  wretched, 
and  hberty  to  the  slaved  may  he  fulfil  for  Ids 
country  the  omen  that  is  contained  in  his  name 
— ^a  name  that  surely  indicates  no  common 
destiny.  For  in  whatever  clime  the  contest  is 
to  be  carried  on;  whoever  shall  be  the  op- 
pressor of  the  oppressed,  may  the  Almighty 
Lord  of  Hosts  strengthen  the  arms  of  those 
that  fight  for  the  freedom  of  their  native  land ! 
May  he  guide  them  in  their  counsels,  assist 
them  in  their  difficulties,  comfort  them  in  their 
distresses,  and  give  them  victory  in  their 
battles  I 

Respecting  the  character  of  the  defendant, 
Colonel  Smith,  it  is  surely  unnecessary,  gentle- 
men, for  me  to  trouble  you  with  many  words. 
He  is  an  old  revolutionary  officer,  that  fought 
under  the  eyes,  and  lived  in  the  family,  of  the 
illustrious  Washington,  whose  honorable  certifi- 
cates he  bears,  as  the  monuments  of  his  fame. 
The  war  for  independence,  that  kindled  in  him 
and  Grcneral  Miranda  the  same  love  of  liberty, 
by  its  consequences  connected  them  in  the 
strictest  friendship.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  to 
suppose,  that  Colonel  Smith  may  have  become 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  secret  wishes  and 
views  of  Miranda ;  but  for  whatever  part  he 
may  have  taken,  if,  in  tnith,  he  has  taken  any 

Eart  in  promoting  the  expedition  of  which  you 
ave  heard  so  much,  and  whatever  may  be 
your  verdict,  he  has  already  sufiered  the  antici- 
pated punishment  of  removal  from  an  office, 
which,  to  an  exemplary  son,  brother,  parent, 
husband,  and  friend,  was  tlie  sole  support  of 
himself  and  family. 

i  have  thoHght  it  necessary,  gentlemen,  to 
premise  these  observations  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  unfavorable  impressions,  under 
which  you  may  have  hitherto  labored;  and 


also  because  I  trost  they  will  indace  yon  to 
scan,  with  a  severer  scrutiny,  any  allegatioiis 
of  criminality  in  men,  whose  objects  ai^  con- 
duct, even  as  imputed  to  them,  when  jadged  of 
on  the  broad  and  universal  principles  of  human 
rights,  of  morality  and  justice,  and  when  eeti- 
mated  by  their  tendency  to  promote  the  im- 
provement or  happiness  of  mankind,  must 
appear  essentially  meritorious  and  honorable. 

It  is  not.,  however^  gentlemen,  exclosivdy  on 
these  broad  and  universal  principles,  that  yoa 
are  required  to  decide  this  cause.  Tlie  in^ct- 
ment  rests  on  more  circumscribed  and  partial 
foundations,  which,  although  they  will  not  re- 
ceive equal  respect  from  the  world  at  large,  and 
will  probably  never  be  thought  of  by  posterity, 
must  still  be  submitted  to  your  peculiar  atten- 
tion. The  indictment  is  framed  on  a  certaiii 
statute*  of  the  United  States,  concerning  which, 
permit  me  to  make  a  few  preliminary  obaerva- 
tions.  This  statute,  when  first  enacted,  was 
merely  temporary,  and  for  a  very  short  dura- 
tion. The  attorney-general,  in  hia  opening, 
stated  the  present  to  be  the  first  trial  that  has 
taken  place  on  this  section  of  the  law,  and  that 
it  was  enacted  to  prevent  certain  enterprises  set 
on  foot  by  M  G^net,  at  that  time  the  French 
minister,  in  favor  of  his  own  government  A 
somewhat  different  history  of  Sie  law  has  beoi 
this  day  given,  by  which  it  would  appear,  tluil 
expeditions,  similar  to  the  present,  were  not 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  legialatore ;  it 
has  been  stated,  and  I  believe  correctly,  that  this 
law  was  made  with  a  view  to  certain  land  ex- 
peditions, tihen  forming,  under  the  influence  of 
French  counsels,  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  against  the  Floridas.  And  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  words  of  the  act 
most  peculiarly  and  naturally  apply  to  military 
expeditions,  or  enterprises  by  land ;  neither  the 
word  maritime,  nor  any  other  substitute  for  it, 
having  gained  admission  into  the  law.  If^  how- 
ever, the  attorney-general's  statement  be  cor- 
rect, and  that  this  temporary  statute  was 
directed  against  M.  Genet^  let  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance which  marks  this  trial,  be  a  beacon 
to  warn  political  men  against  the  unnecessary 
making  of  severe  laws,  from  temporary  or 
party  motives :  for  who  would  have  thought, 
when  this  clause  was  enacted,  in  the  vice  pres- 
idency of  Mr.  Adams,  with  direct  hostility  to 
M.  Genet,  that  the  first  person  who  should  be 
tried  under  it,  would  be  the  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
Adams ;  and  that  the  first  judge,  who  should 
preside  on  such  a  trial,  would  be  the  brother- 
in-law  of  M.  Genet  I  And  while  I  hold  up  this 
strange  coincidence,  as  a  warning  to  statesmen 
against  the  abuse  of  temporary  power,  let  it  be 
a  caution  to  you  also,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
not  to  be  induced,  by  occasional  or  party  feel- 
ings, to  give  to  such  a  law  as  this  an  over- 
strained or  severe  construction  ;  for  if  you  do, 

*  The  statato,  here  referred  to,  was  passed  Jone  fi,  17M, 
and  was  entitled,  **  An  act,  in  addition  to  an  act  for  the  pan* 
iflhmcnt  of  certain  crimes  s^nst  the  United  State*.** 
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xod  knows  how  soon  it  may  recoil  upon  yoor- 
lelves. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  this  statute  is 
^titled  to  peculiar  respect,  hecanse  it  is  declar- 
Bt(»j  of  the  law  of  nations;  and  as  some  sen- 
thnents  of  that  kind  were  expressed  by  the 
Qoort,  I  feel  inclined  to  treat  them  with  the 
irettest  deference.  To  me,  however,  I  confess 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  statute  has  any  cha- 
lacteristic  of  a  declaratory  law :  it  is  tempo- 
rary and  penal;  it  fixes  penalties  not  known  to 
the  law  of  nations,  and  in  creating  crimes,  goes 
beyond  that  law ;  for  it  punishes  the  inchoate 
icta  of  parties,  and  almost  their  very  intentions, 
ilthongh  the  law  of  nations  confines  its  punish- 
nenta  to  actual  aggressions.  K  it  were  a  de- 
daratory  law,  wherefore  should  it  be  limited  to 
i  temporary  duration  ?  The  law  of  nations  is 
iniversal  and  perpetual ;  the  fair  exposition  of 
ts  meaning  should  be  so  likewise.  I  have 
Jbown  it  was  not  intended  to  be  perpetual ; 
leither  is  it  universal.  What  civilized  btate  in 
he  world  has  a  statute  similar  to  this?  Eng- 
and  has  acts  punishing  crimes  against  the  law 
»f  nations,  but  none  in  its  nature  or  object 
malogous  to  this.  America  did  very  well  with- 
Nit  such  a  law,  until  a  temporary  circumstance, 
n  the  ebullition  of  party  contest,  gave  it  birth ; 
ind  then  Oongrees  seemed  to  feel  that  in  de- 
MUting  from  the  policy  of  other  states,  it  was 
nuking  a  dangerous  experiment ;  on  no  other 
uinciple  can  you  account  for  its  having  limited 
lie  existence  of  the  law  to  so  short  a  period  as 
.wo  years.  Neither  is  this  statute  necessary 
br  enforcing  the  law  of  nations ;  that  law  is 
Mut  of  the  common  law  of  England  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  any  man  offend  against  it, 
M  may  be  punished,  without  the  intervention 
of  this  statute. 

The  foregoing  observation  leads  me  to  notice 
an  argument  urged  yesterday,  by  the  learned 
ludge  from  Connecticut,  who  appears  at  this 
bar  as  a  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  He  face- 
tiously jumbled  together,  the  Medes,  the  Perses, 
the  Elamites.  the  Syrians,  the  Egyptians,  as  the 
persons  employed  in  Miranda^s  expedition ;  and 
baving  contended  that  from  their  want  of  com- 
missions, they  might,  if  taken,  be  executed  by 
Spain  as  pirates,  he  necessarily  inferred  that 
they  were  also  indictable  under  this  statute, 
rhe  force  of  that  conclusion  does  not  strike  me ; 
for  I  can  easily  conceive  many  cases  of  piracy, 
irhich  do  not  fall  within  the  purview  of  this 
law.  Suppose  Congress  had  actually  declared 
irar  against  Spain ;  even  then  the  fitting  out  of 
I  military  expedition  by  private  citizens,  with- 
out a  commission  from  government,  would  bo 
piracy;  but  most  assuredly  it  would  be  no 
afience  against  this  act.  From  his  argument, 
however,  I  should  draw  a  very  opposite  con- 
clndon,  and  urge  on  you.  gentlemen,  that  as 
offences  against  the  law  of  nations  can  be  pun- 
ished both  at  home  and  abroad  without  the  in- 
tervention of  this  statute ;  as  they  are  punished 
in  every  other  country  without  the  existence  of 
any  similar  statute,  you  should  not  be  called 


upon  to  give  to  it  an  extended  interpretation, 
under  pretence  of  enforcing  the  law  of  nations ; 
but  sliould,  on  the  contra^,  be  carefal  to  con- 
strue it  strictly  in  favor  of  the  accused :  pursu- 
ant to  the  acknowledged  principle,  that  all  penal 
statutes  are  to  be  strictly  construed. 

Before  you  proceed  to  a  minute  examination 
of  the  testimony  in  this  cause,  while  the  host  of 
witnesses  that  were  examined,  are  passing  in 
review  before  your  minds,  you  must  doubtless 
be  struck  with  the  immense  chasm  that  is  caused 
by  the  absence  of  those  officers  of  government, 
and  other  persons,  whose  attendance  we  have 
fruitlessly  endeavored  to  procure.  Perhaps 
thait  very  absence  renders  them  more  decisive 
witnesses  in  our  favor.  Tacitus,  the  Roman 
historian,  speaking  of  the  funeral  procession  of 
Junia,  a  noble  lady,  in  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  her  country,  the  images  of  her  an- 
cestors were  displayed,  but  in  which,  from  com- 
pliment to  the  existing  government,  those  of 
brutns  and  Cassius  were  studiously  kept  back, 
remarks  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  pre-emi- 
nent above  the  rest,  from  the  very  circumstance, 
that  their  images  were  not  to  be  seen.  So  in 
the  course  of  this  trial,  I  trust  you  will  feel  that 
the  most  pre-eminent  and  important  witnesses, 
those  which  in  this  State  prosecution  speak 
most  conclusively  to  your  consciences  as  honest 
men,  are  the  heads  of  departments,  and  tiie 
other  gentlemen  upon  whom  we  rested  that 
broad  defence,  by  which  we  were  willing  to 
abide  and  to  disclaim  any  minute  or  strict  con- 
structions of  the  law.  Now,  however,  that  we 
are  forced  to  take  refuge  within  those  minute 
and  strict  constructions,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
keep  in  remembrance,  that  there  is  not  only  no 
moral  guilt  in  the  alleged  expedition,  with  a 
concern  in  which  we  are  charged;  but  that, 
when  judged  of  by  those  unchangeable  princi- 
ples which  we  invoke,  it  is  entitled  to  umversal 
commendation ;  let  me  remind  you  that  we  are 
forced  to  answer  this  charge  at  the  present  mo- 
ment under  circumstances  of  very  peculiar 
hardship ;  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  those 
adversaries  of  every  description,  which  appear 
marshalled  against  us ;  and  let  me  call  upon  you, 
gentlemen,  appointed  as  you  are  to  be  a  bul- 
wark in  favor  of  the  virtuous  and  innocent,  to 
stand  for  them  between  prosecution  and  pun 
ishment ;  let  me  require  you  to  avail  yourselves 
of  that  unquestionable  right,  which,  in  a  free 
country,  I  hope  a  jury  will  always  possess,  and 
which  in  a  State  prosecution  I  hope  a  jury  will 
always  exercise,  of  deciding  in  criminal  cases, 
both  upon  the  law  and  fact  Nor  will  your 
doing  so,  in  the  present  instance,  impose  upon 
you  any  very  diflicult  task ;  for  no  complicated 
questions  of  law  can  now  arise.  There  is  only 
one  principle  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  penal 
statutes  are  to  be  construed  strictlv,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  penalty^s  being  inflictea  upon  any 
one,  who  has  not  offended  against  the  rigorous 
construction  of  the  law.  In  making  that  con- 
struction, gentlemen,  you  would  derive  no 
assistance  from  an  intimacy  with  legal  learning; 
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and  character ;  and  gurely  it  was  not  necessary 
that  Colonel  Smith  should  suggest  nntniths  to 
finlc^  in  order  to  assist  him  in  a  project  of 
kidnapping.  That  man^s  imagination  seems  to 
mt  to  famish  sufficient  funds,  whenever  he  may 
Hdnk  fit  to  draw  on  it,  for  a  £Edsehood.  A  re- 
markable instance  occurred  of  the  attempt  to 
fix  this  stigma  on  Colonel  Smith,  in  the  pro- 
'  duotion  of  what  is  facetiously  called  the  muster- 
rolL  The  heading  of  that  paper,  proceeded 
from  the  defendiuQt,  and  after  it  was  gone 
throogli,  these  woids,  **for  the  President's 
guard,**  were  significantiy  read  as  endorsement 
— 4Nit,  on  further  inquiry,  it  turns  out  that  the 
endorsement  is  not  in  Colonel  Smith's  hand- 
writing ;  that  it  was  put  on  after  the  paper  had 
been  given  out  of  his  hands,  and  in  short,  as  I 
presume,  that  it  is  one  of  the  witticisms  of  Mr. 
Fink. 

This  paper,  however,  is  urged  as  evidence 
that  Colonel  Smith  provided  the  men  named  in 
it,  for  a  military  expedition.  Before  I  consider 
what  was  the  object  of  the  expedition,  let  me 
insist  upon  a  fact,  which  is  amply  proved  by 
the  testimony  before  you,  that  the  contract 
made  with  Fink,  as  the  agent  of  Colonel  Smith 
(even  should  you  believe  that  suspicious  wit- 
ness), was  rescinded  by  mutual  consent ;  and 
that  after  the  men  were  at  entire  liberty,  they 
entered  into  a  new  contract  with  Captain  Durn- 
ing,  under  which  they  embarked — so  that  even 
^apposing  every  thing  said  respecting  the  mili- 
tary nature  of  the  expedition  to  be  true,  the 
defendant  did  not,  in  contemplation  of  law, 
provide  the  men  who  went  in  the  Leauder. 
In  eveiT  criminal  case  there  is  a  locus  paniten- 
iuBy  and  Colonel  Smith  profited  by  it  By  an- 
nulling the  first  contract,  he  is  released  from  all 
criminal  responsibility — and  he  cannot  be  an- 
swerable for  any  new  contract  entered  into  by 
thoee  men,  with  a  stranger. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  evidence  there  is, 
that  this  is  a  military  expedition.  Commerce 
in  arms  and  ammunition  was  unrestrained,  and 
vessels  allowed  to  arm  themselves  as  they 
thought  fit,  when  the  Leander  sailed  for  Jac- 
quemd,  in  St.  Domingo ;  with  which  island,  a 
lucrative  and  benefici^  trade  has  been  for  some 
time  carried  on.  Moreover,  all  men  are  at  lib- 
erty to  leave  the  United  States,  and  whether 
they  are  paid  for  going,  or  have  subscribed  their 
names  to  a  contract,  provided  it  be  of  a  civil 
nature,  the  law  is  not  broken.  The  gentleman, 
that  furnished  the  ship  and  purchas^  the  can- 
non, arms,  and  ammunition,  which  were  taken 
out  in  the  Leander,  as  well  as  many  other  mer- 
chants, was  long  in  that  trade ;  and  now  for 
the  first  time,  the  military  nature  of  the  cargo 
has  been  made  evidence  of  a  crime.  It  is  fully 
proved  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  Leander 
sailed  bona  Jld€,  and  in  fact,  from  this  to  St 
Domingo ;  and  that  the  persons,  who  went  out 
in  that  vessel,  were  to  be  considered  as  passen- 
gers ;  and  that  after  they  arrived  there,  they 
were  at  liberty,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  return 
back.    WUat  evidence  does  tlils  furnish  of  a 


military  expedition's  being  fitted  out  f^om  this 
port;  even  supposing  H^iL  at  St  Domingo, 
when  the  defendant  had  no  longer  any  connec'^ 
tion  with,  or  control  over  it,  it  may  have  assumed 
a  military  appearance  ?  As  between  New  York 
and  Jacquemel,  there  is  no  evidence  not  per- 
fectly reconcilaUe  with  commercial  objects; 
and  no  further  than  that  port,  does  the  defend- 
ant appear  to  have  any  concern  with  providing, 
or  preparing,  or  setting  any  thing  on  foot.  The 
men  who  went  in  the  Leander,  went  to  St  Do- 
mingo as  passengers,  in  a  civil  capacity ;  it  was 
not  until  after  their  arrival  there,  that  they  ex- 
changed their  liberty  for  the  submission  of  sol- 
diers ;  and  until  they  had  consented  so  to  do, 
men  cannot  be  said,  under  the  strict  construc- 
tion requisite  for  a  penal  statute,  to  have  been 
provided  for  a  military  expedition.  Therefore, 
on  this  point  also,  the  evidence  for  the  prose- 
cution has  failed  to  attach  any  criminality  to 
Colonel  Smith. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itself  for  con- 
sideration, taking  the  statute  for  our  guide,  is, 
supposing  you  have  evidence  enough,  independ- 
ent of  extrajudicial  rumors,  to  make  you  say  the 
ultimate  object  of  this  expedition  is  military, 
yet  does  it  come  within  the  description  of  a 
military  expedition  to  be  carried  on  fi-om  the 
United  States  against  any  foreign  prince  ?  In 
order  to  make  you  perceive  more  clearly  the 
importance  of  the  words  ^^  from  thence,"  in  the 
statute,  I  shall  follow  the  example  of  my  learned 
friend  who  opened  our  defence,  and  read  the 
section  without  those  words,  *^  if  any  person 
shall,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  begin  or  set  on  foot,  or  provide 
or  prepare  the  means  for  any  military  expedition 
or  enterprise,  to  be  carried  on  against  the  ter- 
ritory or  dominions  of  any  foreign  prince,'*  &c. 
If  this  were  the  law,  it  would  undoubtedly 
comprehend  the  preparing  and  providing  within 
the  United  States,  of  the  means  for  a  military 
expedition ;  even  though  those  means  were  to 
be  transported  from  the  United  States  to  some 
other  place,  and  the  military  expedition  to  be 
carried  on,  from  that  place,  against  tbe  do- 
minions of  a  foreign  prince.  Such  is  our  case, 
if  you  should  think  it  proved  that  the  expedition 
was  military ;  and  were  the  law  sudi  as  I  have 

i'ust  read  it,  you  would  be  forced,  as  far  as  re- 
ites  to  this  pointy  to  find  against  the  defendant. 
But  the  legi^ture  did  not  think  fit  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  transportation  of  warlike  prepa- 
rations from  the  United  States  to  any  other 
place,  even  though  they  were  there  to  be  used 
as  the  moans  for  carrying  on  a  military  expe- 
dition against  a  foreign  prince.  It  confined  the 
penalties  of  the  law  to  those  cases  where  the 
military  expedition  was  to  be  carried  on,  im- 
mediately, and  in  the  first  instance,  from  the 
United  States ;  and  therefore  inserted  the  em- 
phatic and  restrictive  words  "to  be  carried  on 
from  thence ;  '*  that  is,  to  sail  directly  ibrom  here 
against  the  foreign  prince  or  nation.  No  such 
thin^  was  done  in  the  expedition  under  your 
consideration ;  for  the  Leander  sailed  with  some 
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_  did  not  exercise  its  constitutioiial  function 
of  declaring  war;  no  power  was  even  given  to 
the  President  of  making  reprisals ;  bnt  only  an 
mnthorization  to  purchase  or  provide,  and  man 
four  ships.  The  act  then  concludes,  ^^  that  if 
a  peace  shall  take  place  between  the  United 
States  and  the  regency  of  Algiers,  no  further 
prooeeding  ^all  be  had  under  this  acf  If  a 
peaoe  shtdl  take  ^lace  1  Where  was  the  war. 
without  a  declaration  by  Congress?  How  did 
it  originate  ?  Not  in  the  manner  indicated  by 
&e  constitution ;  nor  in  the  provisions  of  that 
law ;  but  only  in  the  depredations  committed  by 
the  Algerines  on  the  American  commerce. 
Here,  then,  is  a  legislative  acknowledgment, 
that  depredations  of  that  kind  may  destroy  a 
state  of  peace ;  and  that  Congress  sometimes 
use  that  word  in  a  sense  no  way  opposed  to 
war  declared  according  to  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitotion.  Please  to  observe,  too,  that  this  act 
mm  passed  on  t^e  27th  of  March,  1794,  and  that 
the  law,  on  which  the  defendant  is  indicted, 
was  passed  on  the  5th  of  June,  of  that  year. 
We  only  ask  you,  then,  to  construe  the  word 
""  peace,"  in  the  statute  of  the  5th  of  June,  in 
the  same  sense  that  Congress  manifestly  em- 
ployed it  on  the  27th  of  March  preceding — ^as 
expressing  a  state  which  is  destroyed,  with  re- 
spect to  any  foreign  power,  by  the  depredations 
of  thst  power  upon  our  commerce ;  and  of 
course,  by  any  unwarrantable  hostile  aggres- 
sions. .  But  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  say, 
there  cannot  be  war,  under  the  terms  of  the 
constitution,  unless  it  be  declared  by  Congress. 
Here  they  intrench  themselves;  but  how  do 
they  refute  the  conclusion,  which  results  from 
the  statute  I  have  just  alluded  to?  In  truth,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  constitution  is  very  un- 
necessarily and  incorrectly  brought  into  this 
discussion ;  and  that  any  inferences  from  it  are 
perfectly  inapplicable.  That  instrument  was 
formed  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  one 
branch  of  the  government  upon  the  others,  and 
of  all  upon  the  people ;  but  it  had  no  reference 
to  any  thing  except  the  limitation  of  the  powers 
of  the  pubUc  functionaries.  The  President  un- 
doubtedly cannot,  by  his  own  authority,  place 
the  country  in  a  state  of  war ;  but  does  it  follow 
from  thence,  that  any  other  country  cannot  de- 
stroy the  state  of  peace  between  itself  and  us, 
by  its  actual  aggressions  ?  That  is  a  thing  de 
fiaoto,  not  depending  on  the  clauses  of  our  con- 
stitution ;  and  in  that  light  it  was  considered  by 
the  Congress,  which  passed  both  this  law  and 
the  law  against  the  Algerine  depredations. 
Suppose  a  military  expedition  had  been  fitted 
out  by  individuals,  to  be  carried  on  from  the 
United  States,  against  the  Algerines,  during  the 
existence  of  that  law,  would  the  district  attor- 
ney have  gravely  contended,  in  the  face  of  its 
last  clause,  that  the  regency  of  Algiers  was  at 
peace  with  the  United  States,  because  Congress 
had  not  formally  declared  war  against  it  ?  The 
true  construction  of  the  statute,  on  which  the 
defendant  is  indicted,  I  take  to  be  this — it  is 
meant  to  go  further  than  the  law  of  nations; 


but  for  whom  ?  For  those  nations,  whoso  une- 
quivocal amity  and  friendly  diq>ositions  towards 
us,  entitle  them  to  something  more  advanta- 
geous than  the  bare  benefit  of  the  law  of 
nations — ^those  who  preserve  only  a  formal 
peace,  while  they  are  mflicting  the  injuries  of 
war,  do  not  deserve,  and  shall  not  eigoy  the 
privileges  which  we  confer,  by  our  own  code, 
upon  sincerely  friendly,  and  ther^ore  favored 
states. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  what  has  been  the 
conduct  of  Spain  towards  the  United  States. 
The  district  attorney  admitted  that  he  ^ould 
be  under  the  necessity  of  proving  every  thing 
that  enters  into  the  statutory  description  of 
this  offence,  and  among  other  things  that  the 
United  States  were  at  peace  with  Spain.  Li 
the  course  of  the  trial,  however,  he  has  ofiTered 
no  proof  of  that  disputable  fact :  not  even  by 
reading  the  magical  words  which  compose  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo.  I 
beg  leave,  therefore,  to  propose  to  him  this 
dilemma.  Either  there  is  no  proof  of  whidi 
you,  gentlemen,  as  jurors,  can  take  cognizance, 
that  the  United  States  were  at  peace  witii 
Spain,  and  of  course  the  defendant  must  be  ac- 
quitted ;  or  the  state  of  the  two  countries,  as 
to  peace  or  war,  is  a  matter  on  which  the  jury 
is  warranted  to  form  an  opinion,  from  circum- 
stances of  public  notoriety ;  and  then,  of  course, 
the  discussion  of  those  circumstances  of  public 
notoriety  is  onen  to  us ;  notwithstanding  the 
court  judged  fit  to  reject,  as  evidence,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  and  the  public  documents^  by 
which  we  ofiered  to  prove  the  relative  state  of 
the  two  countries.  In  the  absence  of  proo^  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution,  as  to  the  existence 
of  peace,  let  me  state  a  case  by  way  of  hypothe- 
sis. Suppose  Spain  had  made  encroachments 
upon  our  territory,  had  captured  our  citizens 
upon  our  own  boundaries,  and  had  committed 
depredations  on  our  commerce,  such  as,  by  in- 
ference, constituted  the  Algerine  war,  could  it 
be  said  that  we  were  at  peace  under  circunk- 
stances  that  Congress  itself  declared  destroyed 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Algiers  ? 
Has  the  testimony  for  the  prosecution  proved 
that  a  state  of  things  different  from  this  exist- 
ed?— ^and  it  should  prove  every  thing  necessai^ 
for  the  conviction  of  the  defendant.  But  it 
will  probably  be  at  present  contended  on  the 
other  side,  that  you  may  ground  your  verdict 
as  to  this  point,  on  public  notoriety — if  so,  I 
ask  you,  is  it  not  publicly  notorious,  that  what 
I  have  just  now  hypothetically  laid  before  you, 
was  in  truth,  the  real  conduct  of  Spain?  The 
district  attorney,  in  his  opening  speech,  said 
that  this  prosecution  was  to  do  justice  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  By  this  state- 
ment I  think  he  accurately  arranged  the  par- 
ties concerned,  and  justly  placed  the  United 
States  on  the  side  of  the  defendant.  Spain  is 
the  prosecutrix ;  she  has  come  into  your  courts, 
saying  she  was  at  peace,  while  she  was  making 
you  feel  the  calamities  of  war.  She  asks  from 
you  the  benefit  of  one  of  your  own  peculiar 
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Lnterfering  with  the  expedition ;  it  marks  the 
prudence  of  the  chief  by  whom  it  was  con- 
tacted, and  the  cantioos  observance  of  the  law 
h/y  those  who  acted  under  him;  and  it  will 
mark  your  discrimination,  justice,  and  integ- 
rity, if  yon  adopt  this  constraotion  of  the  stat- 
ute, and  give  a  verdict  of  acqnittaL 

I  coold  wish,  before  I  conclude,  to  make 
another  observation.    This  trial  has  by  some 
been  considered  as  a  party  question,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  my  conduct,  in  the  defence  of  the 
gentleman  indicted,  has  been  talked  of^  by  the 
weak  and  ignorant,  a5>  something  like  a  derelic- 
tion of  my  professed  political  principles.   I  pity 
Bach  party  bigots,  and  have  only  to  assure 
them,  that  no  feelings  such  as  uiey  possess, 
shall  ever  weaken  my  zeal  for  my  client.    But 
as  to  my  political  principles,  they  are  a  subject 
on  which  I  am  too  proud  to  parley,  or  enter 
into  a  vindicatory  explanation  with  any  man. 
In  me,  republicanism  is  not  the  result  of  birth, 
nor  the  accidental  ofispring  of  family  connec- 
tions— it  is  the  fruit  of  feeling  and  sentiment, 
ci  study  and  reflection,  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience— ^it  is  endeared  to  me  by  sufferings 


and  misfortunes.  I  see  gentlemen  on  that  jury, 
between  whose  politick  principles  and  mine, 
there  is  not  a  shade  of  dii^rence— we  agree  as 
to  the  hands  to  which  we  would  confide  the 
offices^  honors,  power  and  wealth  of  the  repub- 
lic. 1  trust  we  also  agree  in  this,  tiiat  nothing 
can  be  more  injurious  to  the  due  administration 
of  the  law,  than  that  political  considerations  or 
party  prejudices  should  be  permitted  to  ascend 
the  bench,  or  enter  into  the  jury-box.  That 
pollution  of  justice  has  given  rise  to  many  of 
those  abominations  and  horrors  which  have 
disgraced  and  desolated  Europe.  I  acyure  you, 
do  not  mingle  the  spirit  of  party  with  the 
wholesome  medicine  of  the  law :  for  if  you  do, 
most  assuredly,  sooner  or  later,  even-handed 
justice  will  commend  the  ingredients  of  the 
poisoned  chalice,  to  your  own  lips.  I  entreat 
you,  exercise  your  prerogatives  and  discharge 
your  duty  in  the  spirit  of  uprightness  and 
mercy—do  not  suffer  the  defendant  to  be  sac- 
rificed as  a  sin-offering  or  a  peace-offering;  and 
if  he  is  to  be  made  the  scape-goat,  on  which 
are  ^o  be  fixed  the  faults  of  others,  give  him, 
at  le&st,  the  privilege  of  escape. 
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The  following  is  the  argument  of  Mr.  Emmet, 
delivered  at  the  trial  of  Robert  M.  Goodwin, 
on  an  indictment  of  manslaughter,  for  killing 
James  Stoughton,  in  New  York,  during  the 
winter  of  1819.'^ 

Gektlemen  of  ths  Jxtby  :  If  I  could  enter- 
tain a  thought,  that  by  any  thing  which  may 
ML  from  me  on  this  occasion,  I  might  advance 
my  personal  reputation,  I  should  only  cherish 
a  vain  and  idle  expectation :  if  my  mind  were 
occupied  with  any  thing  so  light,  I  should 
shrink  from  a  comparison  with  those  able  as- 
sociates who  have  preceded  me.  Still  I  am  not 
discouraged  from  entertaining  the  hope,  that  in 
the  exercise  of  my  professional  duty,  I  shall  be 
able  to  add  some  observations,  though  not  of 
equal  force,  yet  somewhat  conducive  to  the 
•oecess  which  we  all  desire;  but  which  I  desire 
with  different  expectations  from  those  which 
have  been  expressed  by  one  of  my  associates. 
I  know  and  feel  that  there  is  at  stake  in  this 
trial,  that,  which  if  lost,  will  bring  ruin  on  my 
dient,  and  spread  desolation  over  a  numerous, 
amiable,  and  respectable  family.  But  whether 
it  be  that  nature  has  given  to  me  a  more  san- 
guine and  enthusiastic  disposition  than  to  oth- 
ers, I  know  not:  I  must  confess,  however,  that 


•  Th«  trial  took  plaee  at  the  Court  of  Qoneial  SmiIobs  of 
tho  Peaoe,  held  Li  and  for  the  bodj  of  the  dtj  and  ooaatj 
«rHev  York,  in  Fobmarj,  Isafk-Se^  Samptan't  M^porL 


I  address  you  with  strong  and  ardent  hopes. 
And  if  I  can  instil  into  your  minds  but  half  the 
conviction  I  feel  of  my  client^s  innocence,  his 
acquittal  is  secure. 

The  district  attorney,  in  stating  to  you  this 
case  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  said,  that  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  lamentable  event 
which  has  caused  this  trial  did  honor  to  our 
city.  He  spoke  truly ;  but  he  must  admit  that 
it  has  formed  a  frightful  impediment  to  the  due 
administration  of  justice.  It  was  honorable  to 
our  community,  because  it  bespoke  universal 
horror  at  the  atrocious  crime  imputed  to  my 
client :  but  there  is  another  feeling  capable  of 
doing  still  greater  honor  to  this  city,  the  noble 
renunciation  of  prejudices  and  antipathies, 
formed  with  precipitation  and  error,  and  dis- 
carded under  the  influence  of  cool  investigation 
and  deliberate  inquiry.  I  r^oioe  to  perceive 
how  rapidly  they  have  disappeared  amidst  the 
vast  assemblage  who  have  listened  to  this  trial, 
as  the  testimony  became  developed;  and  as- 
suredly it  will  redound  to  the  honor  of  this 
community,  to  flnd  that  an  unprotected  stranger 
against  whom  every  arm  was  nerved,  and  every 
voice  was  raised  under  a  belief  of  his  guilt,  can 
safely  commit  his  dearest  interest  (Unknown  and 
unprotected  as  he  is)  to  a  jury  taken  from  that 
incensed  community,  and  receive  from  their  pa- 
tient attention  and  examination  of  his  case,  his 
own  acquittal  and  a  recantation  of  those  pre- 
conceived opinions^  which  seemed  calculated  to 
overwhelm  him  in  disgrace  and  ruin. 
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'tihat  term  asBaalt  is  to  be  xmderatood  in  the 
legal  acceptation  of  the  word.  I  admit  that  if 
one  commits  an  ezoessiye  ontrafle  upon  another 
"^rho  has  first  assanlted  him,  ana  kills  him,  that 
is  mn  assaolt  within  the  term  of  the  indictment; 
bat  if  there  is  not  an  excess  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  nor  any  other  act,  such  as,  if  he  were 
indicted  for  an  aasaolt,  wonld  be  snffioient  to  con- 
Tict  hko,  tiie  averment  that  he  made  an  assault 
Is  legally  falsified.  Secondly,  this  also  is  es- 
sential in  the  framing  of  the  indictment :  that 
he  "With  a  certain  drawn  sword  or  dagger,  which 
he  in  his  hand  then  and  there  held,  him  the 
«dd  James  Stonghton  did  stab,  thrust  and  pene- 
trate, giving  to  him  a  wound  on  some  part  of 
the  b^y  Uiat  will  correspond,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  description  in  the  indictment  By 
taldng  this  indictment  therefore  as  your  guide, 
you  will  distinguish  what  you  are  to  find  and 
pass  upon ;  but  observe  still  further,  you  are  not 
to  fina  any  of  those  facta,  however  properly 
eharged,  of  the  certainty  of  which  you  have  a 
reasmiable  doubt ;  and  as  it  is  the  business  of 
the  prosecutor  to  establish  with  certainty  every 
ftct  he  has  averred,  doubt  alone  gives  to  my 
dient  the  right  to  his  acquittal.  You  cannot 
satisfy  your  consciences  by  finding  some  thing, 
I  know  not  what,  but  some  thing  that  you 
should  suppose  nearly  allied  to  the  of^nce  given 
you  in  charge.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  were 
stated  and  referred  to,  in  hop^  of  induc- 
ing you  so  to  do.  All  the  authorities  relied  on 
by  our  adversaries  are  to  be  found  in  2  Chitty, 
Ch*.  Law,  784.  From  them  we  can  collect  tliat 
an  allegation  of  one  kind  of  death  is  never  sup- 
ported by  evidence  of  another  essentially  dif- 
nrent ;  so  that  if  it  be  alleged,  that  the  mur- 
der was  committed  by  stabbing,  and  it  be 
shown  to  have  been  by  drowning  or  poisoning, 
the  prisoner  must  be  accquitted.  This  is  the 
genwal  doctrine ;  the  exceptions  are,  that  the 
particular  species  of  weapon  need  not  always  be 
exactly  proved :  for  instance,  the  allegation  of 
assaulting  with  a  staf^  is  proved  by  evidence 
of  violence  offered  by  striking  with  a  stone  in 
the  hand ;  and  an  indictment  for  murder  by  one 
sort  of  poison,  is  supported  by  proof  of  mur- 
der by  poison  of  another  kind.  But  the  act  of 
the  party  is  always  material,  and  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  that,  the  cause  which  conduced  to  the 
death,  must  be  always  proved  as  laid.  The 
instrument  or  the  poison  may  be  immaterial, 
becanse  it  makes  no  act  of  the  party,  and  there- 
fore some  certain  act  done  by  him,  if  proved 
as  stated,  will  maintain  the  indictment,  though 
done  with  a  different  weapon ;  but  in  every  in- 
stance, the  act  of  the  party  which  caused  the 
death  must  be  proved  as  charged.  Take  the 
first  instance,  of  the  man  charged  with  striking 
with  a  stick,  and  proved  to  have  struck  with  a 
stone.  In  recurring  to  the  original  authority  in 
1  East.  P.  0.  841,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  a 
stone,  not  thrown  as  a  missile  weapon,  but  held 
in  the  hand,  and  used  as  a  staff  to  strike  with. 
The  act  of  the  party  is  the  same  in  both  cases ; 
and  I  may  confidently  say,  there  is  no  case 


where  a  conviction  was  ever  had,  if  it  was 
proved  he  struck  with  a  staff,  and  it  was  charged 
to  be  a  death  occadoned  by  the  throwing  of  a 
stone.  It  has  been  only  when  the  manner  of 
using  a  thing,  or  the  nature  of  the  killing,  was 
identically  the  same.  So  it  would  make  no  dif- 
ference if  it  were  charged  to  be  a  poisoning  with 
arsenic,  and  proved  to  be  with  sugar  of  lead,  or 
corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  his  act  that  must  be 
proved,  and  his  act  is  the  same  in  both. 

The  counsel  here  referred  to  several  approved 
precedents  of  indictments,  and  read  from  them 
to  show  widi  what  particularity  the  manner  of 
the  death  and  the  act  of  the  defendant  was 
always  hud,  being  the  most  material  of  the  in- 
dictment. See  Mary  Blandy's  case,  Gr.  Gir. 
Ass.  p.  293,  which  was  a  charge  of  poisoning^ 
and  the  manner  and  contrivance  of  the  defend- 
ant in  laying  the  poison  for  the  deceased,  that 
he  might  take  it  in  ignorance,  is  stated  with 
great  particularity ;  ana  see  other  precedents  of 
like  nature.    lb. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  if  the  prisoner  can 
be  indicted  at  dl,  the  only  way  in  which  this 
fatal  accident  can  have  taken  place  was,  by  the 
knocking  or  throwing  Mr.  Stonghton  down  by 
Mr.  Goodwin,  when  the  dagger  was  on  the 
ground.  Let  me  then  illustrate  my  position 
from  the  indictment  just  read.  Suppose  a  man 
gives  a  shove  to  another,  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  cause  his  death,  but  that  in  consequence 
of  that  shove,  he  ficdls  into  a  cellar  and  fractures 
his  skull,  or  into  a  pond  where  he  his  drowned, 
would  it  be  correct,  in  either  case,  to  say  he 
gave  him  a  mortal  wound  ?  Neither  would  it 
in  this  case.  I  repeat  it,  you  may  lay  the  act 
as  far  as  concerns  the  weapon,  with  a  oertun 
latitude :  but  the  act  of  the  party  from  which 
death  has  ensued,  must  be  described  truly  with- 
out any  latitude  whatever. 

This  principle  then,  if  I  have  established  it, 
is,  in  my  judgment,  entirely  applicable  and  fully 
sn£Scient  tor  the  acquittal  of  my  client,  even 
though  it  should  be  believed  that  a  homicide 
was  committed  bv  an  unlawful  act  of  his. 
Even  supposing,  ior  argument  sake,  that  he 
was  responsible  for  the  act  of  shoving  or  cast- 
ing the  deceased  on  the  ground,  yet  tlie  indict- 
ment should  state  that  the  death  resulted  from 
that  casting  on  the  ground. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  under  this  indict- 
ment, Mr.  GkK>dwin  cannot  be  convicted,  though 
you  should  believe  that  death  was  caused  by  the 
fall  of  Stonghton  on  the  weapon,  and  that  such 
act  was  produced  by  an  unlawful  act  of  Good- 
win, unless  you  believe  he  gave  a  thrust  or 
actual  stab.  For  though  the  law  might,  in  that 
case,  visit  upon  him  the  consequences  of  the 
illegal  act,  yet,  under  this  indictment,  he  can- 
not possibly  be  convicted. 

There  is  a  doctrine  which  stands  upon  ancient 
and  venerable  authority,  which  has  been  in 
some  respects  questioned,  but  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  my  argument,  is,  I  think,  established 
even  from  the  discussions  it  has  undergone 
(2  Hale,  184) :  where  it  is  laid  down,  that  if  the 
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irhom  he  could  have  no  malice,  or  hu  play- 
oiate,  or  his  hrother,  and  he  is  ad^ndged  to 
[lave  committed  manslaughter.  Thongh  I  admit 
^his  to  be  the  law  of  England,  yet  I  have  never 
"ead  the  position  without  shrinking  into  my- 
lelfl  In  that  case,  however,  the  act  of  the  boy 
was  voluntary — ^he  intended  to  shoot ;  the  kill- 
Dg  was  by  an  act  he  intended  to  commit, 
iiongh  he  never  calculated  the  consequences 
>f  that  act  to  h%  the  death  of  another.  In  the 
sase  of  Ward,  the  boxer,  (1  East.  270,)  Ward 
intended  to  hit  the  blow,  although  he  never 
thought  that  death  would  follow  from  it.  8o 
in  Sir  John  Chichester^s  case,  fencing  in  sport 
with  his  servant,  who  probably  might  have 
been  reared  up  with  himself  in  habits  of 
fiuniliarity  from  early  youth,  and  whom,  to  use 
Lord  Hale^s  words,  he  very  well  loved,  from 
the  accident  of  his  scabbard's  being  stricken  off 
by  his  servant,  the  point  of  his  rapier  acciden- 
tally wounded  his  groin,  and  Sir  John  was  found 
dty  of  manslaughter.  This,  to  all  human 
ing,  must  appear  one  of  the  harshest  cases 
in  which  technical  subtlety  ever  prevailed  to 
overwhelm  a  wretched  man,  and  afflict  the 
afflicted.  But  still  it  confirms  my  position :  for 
there  the  defendant  intended  to  make  the 
thrust;  and  though  he  did  not  intend  the 
death,  it  was  his  undoubted  and  voluntary  act 
that  caused  it.  In  Snow's  case,  the  boy  who 
committed  the  crime  had  come  home  in- 
toxicated and  insulted  his  father.  His  brother 
threw  him  down  and  gave  him  some  blows ;  he 
drew  his  penknife  and  without  intending  to 
cause  his  brother's  death,  but  indulging  his 
passion,  he  intentionally  used  his  knife  for  the 

Surpose  of  making  a  stab  at  his  brother.  In- 
eed.  without  going  through  the  tedious  range 
of  aU  the  authorities  in  the  English  books,  I 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  not  one 
where  the  wilfulness  of  the  act  did  not  enter 
as  an  ingredient  into  the  crime  of  manslaughter. 
I  shall  now  allude  in  confirmation  of  this  posi- 
tion to  two  cases  stated  by  Hale,  referred  to  by 
"Mr.  Hofiman,  and  also  cited  by  the  opposite 
cotmsel ;  but  which  did  not,  ac<;ording  to  the 
intimation  of  tbe  court  on  yesterday's  argu- 
ment, go  as  far  as  we  could  wish.  While  I  now 
read  the  passage  in  1  Hale,  P.  0.  480, 1  request 
you  to  observe  that  there  are  two  situations 
contemplated  in  this  statement:  First,  A  as- 
saults B,  who  flies  to  the  wall,  holding  his 
sword,  knife  or  pike  in  his  hand ;  or  falls  hold- 
ing his  sword,  knife  or  pike  in  his  hand ;  A  runs 
violently  upon  the  knife  of  B,  without  any 
thrust  or  s1a*oke  offered  at  him  by  B,  and  there- 
upon dies :  this  is  death  by  misadventure,  (per 
unfortunium.)  Where  is  the  difference  of 
principle,  or  even  of  circumstances,  between 
one  of  the  alternatives  put  by  Lord  Hale  and 
this  case  ?  A  assaults  B,  who  falls,  holding  his 
sword,  knife  or  pike  in  his  hand.  A  faUs  on  it 
without  any  thrust  or  stroke  offered  at  him  by 
B,  and  thereupon  dies ;  this  is  death  by  misad- 
venture. The  principle  does  not  depend  upon 
8^8  actually  falling;  but  upon  A's  fsJling  upon 


the  sword,  without  any  thrust  or  stroke  offered 
at  him  by  B.  Neither  does  the  principle  of 
that  case  in  any  respect  turn  upon  any  part  of 
the  law  of  self-defence;  for  then  Lora  Hale 
would  have  said  it  was  a  case  of  justifiable 
homicide,  and  of  a  nature  entirely  distinct  from 
misadventure,  which  is  only  excusable.  The 
falling  of  B  is  only  mentioned  to  manifest  that 
the  wound  must  have  been  unintentional ;  and 
the  first  assault  by  A,  and  B's  retreating  to  the 
wall  are  only  mentioned  to  show  that  B  was 
doing  no  wilful  act ;  but  the  true  state  of  the 
case  was,  that  one  party  merely  held  the 
weapon  on  which  the  other  fell.  And  it  proves 
all  I  say,  that  if  in  a  casuid  rencounter  one  party 
meets  his  death,  but  without  thrust  or  stab 
given  by  the  other,  or  voluntary  act  causing  the 
death,  it  is  misadventure.  To  say  that  one  held 
the  sword  and  the  other  ran  on  to  it,  is  no  more 
than  to  say,  that  if  there  is  no  intent  in  the 
party  to  do  that  very  act  which  caused  the 
death,  it  ceases  to  be  manslaughter,  and  be- 
comes misadventure.  It  is  true,  it  is  the  person 
assaulting  that  has  met  with  the  misfortune, 
and  such  was  also  the  fact  in  that  instance ;  but 
on  the  subject  of  manslaughter  it  stands  on 
equal  footing  in  the  law,  whether  the  assaulter 
or  the  assaulted  fell,  though  in  murder  it  is 
different:  the  making  of  the  assault  is  then 
material;  but  when  the  thrust  or  stab  has 
never  been  given,  or  the  de$th  arisen  from  a 
voluntary  act,  it  cannot  be  manslaughter,  and 
must  be  misadventure.  So  in  page  493  of  the 
same  book;  if  B,  having  a  pitchfork  in  his 
hand,  A  assaults  him  so  fiercely  that  he  runs 
upon  the  pitchfork,  B  offering  no  thrust  at  all 
against  A ;  though  this  be  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  suppose,  yet,  if  the  fact  be  supposed  to 
be  so,  he  says,  B  forfeits  no  goods,  because  it 
was  the  act  of  A  himself;  and  some  have  said 
rather  that  in  that  case  A  is  felo  de  se.  This 
case  also  keeps  up  the  uniformity  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  manslaughter  must  be  by  a  volun- 
tary act ;  and  tho'ugh  for  every  voluntary  act 
he  must  abide  the  penalties  of  unforeseen  and 
unintended  consequences,  yet  he  is  not  to  an- 
swer for  a  misfortune  not  occasioned  by  any  act 
of  his. 

Now  let  us  see,  the  cases  being  disposed  of, 
whether  I  am  not  based  upon  a  still  more  solid 
principle  than  book  authori^.  Does  not  jus- 
tice require  that  the  act  causing  the  death 
should  be  voluntary  ?  For  God  forbid  that  he 
who  had  no  criminal  intention  should  suffer  for 
a  crime.  If  the  words  found  in  the  indictment, 
"  in  the  fury  of  his  mind,"  are  mennt  to  dis- 
tinguish the  act  from  a  mere  casualty,  surely 
the  construction  should  be  at  least  that  the  act 
should  be  voluntary. 

The  doctrine  I  am  contending  for  is  the  law 
of  England,  and  deduced  from  English  authori- 
ties ;  but  it  is  infinitely  more  important  to  in- 
sist on  it  here,  than  it  could  be  in  that  country, 
for  there  the  punbhment  of  manslaughter  is 
discretionary  with  the  court ;  but  here  it  must 
be  at  least  three  years  imprisonment  in  the 
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the  solemn  engagement  his  m%jestj  is 
^'  to  cause  laws  and  jastioe  in  merer  to 
;ated  in  all  his  judgments." 
,  gentlemen,  if  the  mere  forfeiture  of 
3aUs  for  this  merciful  administration  of 
:  if  this  respectable  Judge  thus  speaks  of 
ing  the  rigor  of  the  law,  think  of  that 
I  punishment  that  must  follow  upon  jour 
of  conviction.  Temper  your  verdict  also 

same  mercy.  You  are  not  hxmting  after 
res  of  goods ;  but  you  are  called  ujpon  to 
feaif  ul  sentence,  far  more  than  forfeiture 
a,  far  worse  to  an  honorable  mind  than 
bsdf.  Tou  are  not  kings,  nor  bound  by 
hs  of  kings :  but  you  are  bound  by  the 
3  of  the  God  you  worship,  as  much  as 
san  be,  to  administer  justice  in  mercy, 
ith  of  the  king,  is  only  to  fix  in  his  mind 
Qouition  of  the  King  of  kings,  and  which 
38  alike  to  kings  and  subjects,  who  are 
1  his  eyes.  It  speaks  only  that  command 
to  man  which  is  embodied  in  his  oath, 
one  instruction  to  him  and  his  people, 
t  is  the  nature  then  of  this  **  due  oau- 

Where  the  lawful  act  is  deliberately 

and  carried  on,  there  may  be  time  for 

. ;  and  if  it  be  possible  to  justify,  before 

of  this  country,  a  judgment  uke  that 

Sir  John  Chichester,  it  could  be  only 
lis  ground,  that  the  killiog  was  there  in 
erous  kind  of  sport,  which  the  parties 
liberately  entered  into;  and  then,  per- 
reater  caution  might  be  exacted.  JBut 
.e  circumstances  were  such  that  the  mind 
defendant  could  not  be  composed,  nor 
le  be  self-possessed :  the  rule  as  to  him 
herefore  be  taken  with  great  latitude, 
illustrate  the  distinction  by  supposing  a 
If  a  number  of  persons  go  on  a  boatmg 
it  is  a  lawful  act  in  every  person :  if  the 
should  be  overset,  each  would  endeavor 
himself  which  is  also  lawful.  All  might 
d,  if  all  were  cautions  and  deliberate :  they 
J  the  keel,  but  one  in  his  flurry  shoves 
r  ofl^  who  is  drowned — would  you  sen- 
lim  to  the  State  prison  for  three  years, 
re  him  as  a  reason  that  he  had  not  used 
ition  in  his  exertions  for  himself?  Tou 
lot  do  so ;  every  merciful  consideration 
warn  your  consciences,  that  in  such  sud- 
ergencies  no  man  is  competent  to  the  ex- 
)f  *'  due  caution,"  nor  master  of  the  ordi- 
>wer8  of  his  mind.  The  conclusion  from 
ustration  is,  that  where  the  act  takes 
mder  circumstances  which  naturally  de- 
ll self-command,  the  rule  touching  ob- 
50  of  due  caution  will  receive  a  very  large 
>eral  construction.  But  here  I  may  pass- 
bserve,  that  a  caution  greater  than  per- 
ould  be  expected  on  such  occasions,  was 
3ted  by  this  unfortunate  prisoner,  when 
z  the  blade  in  his  hand,  and  struck  with 
idle  of  the  dagger  in  the  manner  described 
Oambreleng. 

fe  now,  gentlemen,  stated  to  you  the  gen- 
inciples  of  the  law  of  homioide  on  which 


we  rely ;  and  before  I  examine  the  facts  entering 
into  the  merits  of  this  case,  let  me  advert  to  a 

Eiece  of  testimony  which,  under  that  law  of 
omioide,  I  think  should  not  have  been  intro- 
duced at  alL 

Mifjor  Smith  was  examined  to  prove  that  the 
prisoner  procured  from  him  the  cane  unfortu- 
nately containing  the  dagger  which  gave  the 
wound,  but  the  evening  before  the  am*ay.  If 
that  fact  could  afford  any  inference,  it  could 
onl^  be  to  affix  a  charge  on  my  client,  from 
which  the  grand  jury  luive  absolved  him,  and 
which  you  are  not  to  try — from  which  he  is  not 
called  upon  to  defend  himself^  and  which  he 
may  well  be  unprepared  with  evidence  to  ex- 
pliun.  But,  gentlemen,  that  inference  is  most 
strained  and  uncharitable,  and  such  as  should 
never  be  applied  to  human  actions. 

Two  gentlemen,  friends  from  childhood,  met 
under  circumstances  of  conviviality  well  calcu- 
lated to  exalt  their  mutual  attachment,  and  ex- 
Eected  to  separate  again  in  a  day  or  two  per- 
aps  for  ever.  The  stick  happened  to  catch  Mr. 
Groodwin's  eyes,  as  "KaAor  Smith  held  it  on  a 
chair,  in  a  gay  and  unimportant  conversation. 
Both  had  sticks  not  unlike  each  other,  and  my 
client  proposed  to  exchange  them  as  mutual 
keepsakes.  Midor  Smith  says  it  was  done  after 
a  few  words ;  mat  it  was  understood  between 
them,  the  exchange  was  only  made  as  a  me- 
mento ;  and  he  did  not  know,  that  when  Mr. 
Gk)odwin  proposed  the  exchange,  he  wa^s  aware 
there  was  a  sword  in  the  witnesses  cane.  If 
this  is  to  be  urged  as  a  proof  of  deliberate  and 
premeditated  malice,  what  man  can  guard  the 
most  inconsiderate  and  thoughtless  actions  of 
his  life  from  the  foulest  and  most  terrible  con- 
struction ?  It  would  be  unworthy  of  a  jury  to 
bestow  on  it  a  moment^s  dehberation ;  and  par- 
ticularly as  it  has  no  relation  to  the  issue  tney 
are  sworn  to  try. 

In  considering  the  facts  really  connected  with 
that  issue,  the  first  question  that  presents  itself 
is,  was  the  act  of  Mr.  Goodwin  in  his  conflict 
with  Mr.  Stoughton  lawfiil?  or,  to  continue  the 
use  of  the  expression  I  have  already  adopted, 
can  it  come  within  Lord  Ooke^s  definition  as 
'*  no  unlawful  act  ? "  To  decide  this,  consider 
it  without  adverting  to  that  fatality  which  ought 
to  have  no  influence  on  your  minds  in  judging 
of  the  act  itself^  and  which  could  only  misleaa 
von  in  determining  on  its  legality  or  iUegality 
in  the  abstract.  Suppose  the  prisoner  was  de- 
fending himself  on  an  indictment  for  a  mere 
assault  and  battery,  or  in  a  civil  action  by  the 
plea  of  son  assault  demesne  ;  that  is,  that  he  was 
first  assaulted  by  his  adversary.  This  is  the 
fair  way  of  judging,  as  there  is  no  law  peculiarly 
applicable  to  manslaughter  in  this  respect.  The 
legality  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  act  is  to  be  judged  of 
simply  upon  this  ground ;  whether  under  the  cu> 
oumstances  of  the  case,  he  could  be  found  guilty 
of  having  committed  an  assault  and  battery. 
The  opposite  counsel  endeavored  to  elude  this 
test  by  citing  authorities  which  are  totally  in- 
applioable  to  manslaughter.      They  refer  to 
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Two  or  three  blows  passed  on  each  side  in  an 
QiUnftermpted  sonffle.  Mr.  Stooghton  retreated, 
not  beoaose  he  wi^ed  to  give  np  the  contest, 
hatbeoaosehe  found  his  adversary  somewhat 
stronger  than  himself^  and,  perhaps,  in  order 
to  regain  a  vanta^  ground.  Is  snon  retreating, 
accompanied  with  preserving  assaults  and 
blows,  sofi^ient  to  prevent  a  man  from  using 
violence  to  repel  the  continued  violence  of  an 
aggressor,  and  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence  ? 
^^re  was  the  disposition  of  Mr.  Stoughton  to 
disoontinue  the  conflict  ?  When  did  he  cease  to 
attack  the  prisoner,  or  renounce  the  original 
purpose  with  which  he  commenced  the  assault, 
while  he  had  the  capacity  to  carry  it  into 
«Beot?  Mr.  Clark  says,  though  perhaps  some- 
what mistakingly,  that  after  the  deceased  rose 
iq)t,  he  actually  struck  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Phelps 
and  Mr.  Cambrdens  say,  he  appeared  deter- 
mined to  renew  the  attack;  and  Mr.  Weir 
says,  he  made  an  effort  to  do  so.  This  evi- 
dence is,  I  trust,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  in- 
ference that  Mr.  Stoughton  had  given  up  the 
conflict,  or  that  the  prisoner  was  bound  to  sup- 
pose he  intended  doing  so. 

Mr.  Goodwin  is  f uruber  charged  with  striking 
Mr.  Stoughton  when  he  was  down.  Permit  me 
to  say,  t^  fact  has  no  relation  to  what  you  are 
to  tiy,  unless  so  &r  as  it  affords  an  inference 
^vorable  to  my  client.  Favorable  indeed  it  is, 
because,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  it  proves 
how  both  his  hands  were  employed  at  the  time 
he  is  said  to  have  stabbed  his  adversary  ;  and 
also,  because  it  shows  an  unconsciousness  of 
whi^  had  taken  place.  But  remember,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  you  have  no  evidence  before 
yon,  and,  I  trust  in  God,  the  wide  range  of  this 
earth  could  not  produce  the  evidence,  that  Mr. 
Goodwin  was  that  abandoned  wretch  who 
oould  have  continued  beating  a  man  in  the  face, 
to  whom  he  had  already  given  a  mortal  wound. 
Would  to  God  it  had  not — ^that  no  part  of  this 
tragedy  had  taken  place ;  but  it  must  at  least 
serve  to  show  that  he  never  could  be  conscious 
of  having  stabbed  his  antagonist  before  that 
moment;  and  then,  or  after  that,  he  certainly 
oould  not  do  it,  since  whilst  his  hands  were 
both  employed  about  his  adversary's  face,  he 
ooold  not  then  plant  a  dagger  in  his  heart. 

This  brings  me  to  the  notice  of  a  question 
asked  of  a  witness,  as  if  to  make  it  testimony 
in  the  cause  perhaps  without  intention.  But 
it  was  asked,  **  Is  not  Mr.  Goodwin  a  military 
man?*'  For  what  was  that  asked?  Was  it  to 
exhibit  him  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as 
a  skilfdl  asssassin?  Is  that  an  attribute  be- 
longing to  your  army  ?  Was  it  in  that  quality 
your  soldiers  marched  against  your  enemies, 
and  fought  the  glorious  battles  of  their  country  ? 
Is  that  sarcasm  applicable  to  your  forces  by 
sea  or  land?  Does  it  come  properly  from  one 
who  owes,  perhaps  his  existence,  certainly  his 
safety,  and  his  present  tranquil  ei^joyinents,  to 
the  fatigues,  the  privations,  the  sufferings,  the 
virtues  and  heroism  of  that  army  ?  If  my  client 
was  a  military  man,  was  it  in  that  school  of 
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valor  and  honor  that  he  oould  acquire  the  dis- 
position of  an  assassin  ?  Did  he  learn  to  be  so 
m  tlie  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  that  conflict, 
so  glorious  to  our  warriors,  and  fatal  to  their 
foes  ?  Did  he  learn  it  fighting  any  where  in 
the  defence  of  his  country,  as  our  soldiers  al- 
ways did  openly  and  face  to  face  with  tiieir 
enemies  ?  Was  it  in  any  of  those  exertions  of 
body  and  of  spirit  by  which  a  foreign  foe  was 
gallantly  combateo,  and  nobly  driven  from  oui 
shores?  Whatpould  he  have  learned  in  thai 
school  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  the  honor  of  a  soldier?  He  cer- 
tainly would  have  learned  there  to  meet  his 
enemy  in  the  most  deadly  combat,  and  face  to 
face,  whenever  the  necessities  of  his  country 
and  the  duties  of  his  calling  should  require; 
but  if  he  is  a  military  man,  there  is  a  nobleness 
in  his  occupation,  which,  in  itself  should  check 
the  surmise,  and  silence  the  whisper,  that  he 
could  be  an  assassin.  It  may,  indeed,  have 
given  him  too  exalted  notions  of  what  are 
called  the  laws  of  honor,  and  may  have  led  to 
Ms  using  those  words  of  provocation,  and  tliose 
slaps  of  insult,  which  both  he  and  I  deplore ; 
but  most  assuredly,  it  never  taught  him  to  use 
a  sword  or  dagger  in  any  secret,  base,  or  hidden 
manner,  to  work  the  death  of  an  unarmed 
adversary. 

Let  us  now,  gentlemen,  examine  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  blows.  I  have  said  they 
were  only  intended  to  affront  or  degrade,  and 
not  to  inflict  any  injury  by  personal  violence. 
I  need  not  ffive  a  stronger  proof  than  the  bare 
fact,  tliat  Mr.  Stoughton  was  lying  on  tiie 
ground  when  he  received  them,  and  not  in  the 
attitude  of  defence,  and  yet  they  did  not  leave 
a  mark  or  bruise.  If  the  prisoner  struck  with 
force,  when  no  blow  he  struck  was  returned  or 
parried,  the  marks  would  have  testified  to  the 
atrocity  of  the  act.  Whatever  blows  then  were 
given,  when  Mr.  Stoughton  was  on  the  ground, 
as  they  left  no  trace,  so  they  wore  intended  to 
leave  none.  But  it  is  alleged,  these  blows 
were  given  with  a  cane,  from  which  a  dastardly 
intention  of  personal  injury  is  inferred.  On 
this  subject  there  is  a  direct  contradiction  of 
the  witnesses.  Those  who  testify  to  that  fact, 
and  those  who  disprove  it,  however  honest  they 
may  be,  cannot  both  be  correct,  and  you  must, 
therefore,  decide  between  them.  In  doing  so, 
I  think  I  can  give  you  one  unerring  rule; 
wherever  there  is  a  contrariety  of  evidence, 
that  statement  cannot  be  believed,  which  leads 
to  an  impossible  or  an  absurd  conclusion.  And 
I  hope  to  satisfy  you,  that  believing  Mr.  Good- 
win struck  Mr.  Stoughton  when  on  the  ground, 
about  the  head,  with  the  handle  of  the  dagger, 
would  necessarily  lead  to  the  absurd  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Stoughton  was  not  stabbed  at  aU,  and 
did  not  die  of  any  wound;  while  believing 
that  the  blows  were  given  only  with  the  hand, 
leads  to  an  easy  and  natural  explanation  of  his 
calamitous  death.  So  far,  however,  as  relates 
to  the  acquittal  of  my  client  on  this  indictment, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  in  whatever  shape  this  £BK>t 
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Lon  of  the  dtm&r  in  the  prisoner^B  hand,  or  of 
is  aim,  to  iiSict  the  wonnd !  Let  any  man, 
▼en  standing  firmlj,  place  himself  in  that  posi- 
ion,  opposite  another,  and  try  with  a  weapon 
f  tnat  length,  and  hdd  in  that  manner,  to  in- 
let sach  a  wound,  and  he  will  immediately 
eroeive  it  is  impossible.  But  when  it  is  far- 
ler  considered  that  both  were  falling,  and  of 
Mirse,  that  the  necessary  physical  force  and 
rmness  of  position  were  wanting,  it  is,  to  say 
tie  least,  incredible  that  the  prisoner  should 
ot  only  have  inflicted  snch  a  wonnd  at  that 
loment ;  but  also  have  withdrawn  the  instra- 
Qent  again  (the  deceased  being  on  his  back  on 
he  groond),  regrasped  it  by  the  blade,  and  re- 
ommenced  his  blows  about  the  head  of  the 
leoeased,  thus  twice  changing  the  position  of 
he  dagger  in  his  hand,  and  the  position  and 
lireetion  of  his  right  arm ;  and  all  this  unper- 
seiTed  by  any  of  the  surrounding  witnesses. 

I  have  said  tiiat  under  those  circumstances, 
he  necessary  iforce  and  flmmess  of  position  for 
he  Tcdnntary  inflicting  of  such  a  wound,  were 
ranting.  Evidence  has  been  produced  that 
nnsealar  strength  would  be  adequate  to  the 
^▼ing  of  that  wound — but  it  is  idle  to  talk 
iboat  the  su£Sciency  of  muscular  strength  in 
iie  abstract  It  can  only  be  applicable  to  this 
n*  any  particular  case,  by  taking  into  considera- 
ioQ  the  position  of  the  parties  and  the  situation 
»f  the  part,  l^e  strength  of  which  is  to  be  ex- 
oied.  In  this  case  (if  the  wound  be  supposed 
o  have  been  given  by  the  dagger  in  the  prison- 
if'b  hand),  no  momentum  could  have  been  given 
o  the  weapon,  by  imparting  to  it  a  velocity, 
yeiore  the  point  was  made  to  touch  the  body. 
rhe  shortness  of  the  human  arm,  the  length  of 
:he  blade,  and  the  position  in  which  the  dagger 
mat  have  been  held  and  driven,  to  inflict,  by  a 
person  standing  in  front  of  his  adversary,  a 
Fonnd  beginning  near  the  back,  between  the 
linth  and  tenth  ribs,  and  going  upwards  and 
Ibrwards  through  the  heart  to  the  breastbone, 
ihow  that  if  it  could  have  been  given  at  all,  the 
point  must  have  been  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
leoeased  without  any  antecedently  acquired 
momentum  or  velocity,  and  forced  through  a 
part  of  one  of  the  ribs,  and  into  the  body  to  the 
Eength  of  ten  inches,  by  mere  muscular  exer- 
'icn,  oommencing  from  a  state  of  rest.  The 
rerr  skilful  physician  who  examined  the  wound 
ind  dissected  the  body,  influenced  by  these  con- 
riderations,  testifled,  that  under  all  the  circum- 
itances  of  the  case,  he  thought  the  muscular 
itrength  of  a  man  would  be  inadequate  to  the 
riring  of  such  a  wound,  and  that  it  must  have 
been  caused  by  the  fell,  which  alone  could  im- 
part the  force  and  velocity  necessary  foe  over- 
ecnning  the  difSculdes.  Other  physicians,  hav- 
ing no  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
■lid  they  thought  the  strength  of  a  man  would 
be  adequate  to  drive  ^e  da^r  in  so  far,  and  to 
Dhistrate  their  opinion,  you  must  have  observed 
fbem  drawing  back  their  arms,  and  then  thrust- 
ing the  dagger  forward,  with  the  utmost  velocity 
and  fbroe.   I  was  stopped  in  the  oroaa-examina- 


tion  of  those  witnesses,  by  which  I  wished  to 
flx  their  minds  on  the  situation  of  the  parties, 
and  the  impossibility  that  the  weapon  ooidd 
have  been  driven  with  that  velocity  and  force ; 
and,  perhaps,  I  was  rightly  stopped ;  for  I  was 
told  that  it  was  your  province  to  draw  these 
conclusions.  I  ask  you  then  to  draw  them  now, 
and  I  entreat  you  to  consider  whether  it  can  be 
supposed,  or  rather  taken  for  granted,  agunst 
evident  presumption,  against  mercy,  against  the 
character  and  reputation  of  the  prisoner,  that 
he  exerted  a  force,  to  which  a  verr  competent 
Judge  thinks,  and  I  trust  you  wiU  think,  the 
muscular  strength  of  any  man  would  be  under 
those  circumstances,  unequal 

I  therefdNre  say,  and  insist,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  that  whichever  set  of  witnesses  you  give 
credit  to,  you  must  arrive  to  the  conclusion  that 
my  client  must  be  acquitted.  If  his  hands  alone 
were  employed  about  the  head  of  the  deceased, 
when  he  was  on  the  ground,  the  dagger  was 
then  out  cf  the  prisoners  hands,  and  the  natural 
conclusion  is,  that  the  wound  was  received  by 
falling  on  it,  or  with  it,  on  the  ground.  If  you 
can  believe  it  was  still  in  his  hands,  and  held 
thus  by  the  blade  through  all  the  progress  of 
the  afikir,  Mr.  Goodwin  cannot  be  guilty  of  the 
crime  charged  in  this  indictment,  for  the  death 
cannot  have  been  occasioned  by  a  stab  with 
that  dagger.  Extraordinary  and  absurd  as  this 
certainly  appears,  yet  it  is  a  necessary  conclu- 
sion, that  the  whole  of  the  allegations  about  the 
mortal  wound  must  be  untrue,  if  this  part  of 
the  testimony  be  taken  as  the  truth. 

But  in  this  very  singular  case,  more  abundant  in 
contradictions  amongst  honest  men  than  I  ever 
knew  before,  where  witnesses  speaking  of  the 
same  thing  differ  so  entirely  one  from  the  other, 
on  what  are  you  to  rest  ?  I  might  rely  for  my 
client,  on  the  uncertainty  of  proof  on  behalf  of 
the  prosecution.  I  might  toll  you  that  where 
you  were  in  doubt,  you  were  bound  to  acquit. 

There  is,  however,  a  surer  and  a  safer  guide 
for  you,  than  the  tongue  of  any  witness.  The 
senses  of  men  may  deceive  them,  their  memories 
betray  them,  their  feelings,  passions,  and  appre- 
hensions, may  mislead  tibem.  But  if  there  be 
any  unerring  fact,  not  to  be  altered  by  misap- 
prehension or  mistake,  adopt  that  for  your 
guide,  and  it  will  be  a  clue  to  lead  you  through 
the  labyrinth.  That  fact  exists,  and  though  one 
rib  may  be  mistaken  for  another,  the  wonnd 
itself,  its  situation,  depth,  direction,  and  nature, 
are  certain.  On  them  I  have  endeavored  to  fix 
your  attention,  and  if  you  keep  them  steadily 
in  view,  they  will  give  you  as  much  certainly 
as  the  nature  of  this  case  can  possibly  admit. 

That  the  cane  was  used  in  the  conflict,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  the  weight  of  the  evidence, 
however,  is,  that  the  blow  after  which  Mr. 
Stoughton  fell  was  given  with  the  fist.  Mr. 
Glark  clearly  says  so ;  Mr.  McWilliams  speaks  as 
decidedly  to  the  same  fact,  and  says  that  when 
he  was  running  up,  before  the  knoddng  down, 
the  battle  was  with  their  hands.  Mr.  Baker 
also  says  the  same  thing.    There  is  therefore 
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tion  in  which  he  was  holding  it,  he  himself 
would  have  been  the  person  to  have  fallen  on 
it  and  to  have  received  the  wound.  From  a 
yagae  apprehension  of  this  danger,  or  in  the 
straggle  to  save  himself  from  losing  his  bal- 
ance, he  parted  with  the  weapon.  While  it 
was  falling  to  the  ground,  the  deceased  was 
fiEdling  also :  the  point  may  have  entangled  in 
Ids  outer  coat,  and  the  weight  of  the  handle 
may  have  brou^t  it  to  the  position  capable  of 
nvingto  the  wound  the  direction  which  has 
been  sworn  to,  or  Mr.  Stoughton  may  have 
fiJlen  on  the  dagger,  as  the  handle  reached  and 
rested  on  the  ground,  before  it  could  acquire 
an  horizontal  position ;  and  afterwards,  when 
Mr.  Stoughton  was  raised  up,  the  action  and  mo- 
tion in  rising,  or  the  weight  and  shifting  of  his 
dothing,  or  accidental  rubbing  against  some  of 
those  that  were  in  contact  with  him,  may  have 
oontributedf  with  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the 
handle,  and  the  slender  and  tapered  form  of 
the  blade,  to  make  it  fall  out,  unobserved  and 
imnotioed  in  the  hurry  of  the  transaction. 

Our  adversaries  have  no  right  to  object 
against  this  explanation  of  the  melancholy  ca- 
tastrophe, that  it  is  unproved.  The  burthen 
of  proo^  as  I  have  ah-eady  stated,  still  rests  on 
the  prosecutors ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  them 
to  show  a  state  of  facts,  fixing  with  reasonable 
certainty,  the  infliction  of  the  wound  on  a  vol- 
untary act  of  the  prisoner ;  and  irreconcilable 
with  any  suppositions  of  misadventure.  It  may 
be  eaid  that  the  casualties  which  I  contend  for 
are  not  likely  to  occur,  and  are  in  themselves 
extraordinary.  To  that  I  answer,  that  stronger 
objections  lie  against  the  suppo»tion  of  a  vol- 
nntary  stabbing  by  the  prisoner,  for  it  is  in 
itself  nearly,  if  not  entirely  impossible.  The 
range  of  chances  is  almost  incalculable  and  in- 
fiboito,  and  every  one  the  least  conversant  with 
the  acddents  of  life,  knows  that  most  extraor- 
dinary results  in  appearance,  frequently  happen 
fortuitously.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  who 
has  not  often  seen  things  happen  by  accident, 
which  he  could  not  acconu>li8h  by  any  effort 
of  dexterity  or  skill.  And  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
■ay,  that  an  impartial  reflector  on  this  subject, 
wUi  be  much  more  inclined  to  believe  that  un- 
explained and  perhaps  unnoticed  casualties, 
concurred  to  cause  the  infliction  of  the  fatal 
wound,  than  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  volun- 
tary act  of  the  prisoner,  which  could  not  but 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  all  the  specta- 
tors, and  which  was  observed  by  none  of 
them. 

It  is  true,  that  from  the  contradiction  of  the 
witnesses,  nothing  except  the  wound  itself  and 
its  direction  can  be  said,  to  be  proved  with  cer- 
tainty; and  the  unfortunate  man  who  stands 
accused  before  you,  knows  nothing  of  the  fatal 
misfortune,  nor  coiUd  he  without  knowledge  of 
what  was  to  be  proved,  either  instruct  or  guide 
ua.  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  reason  in  the 
alternative,  and  to  show  tihat  fW)m  no  statement 
of  the  facts,  can  an  impartial  jury  derive  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  his  guilt:  and  in  making  in- 


ferences for  or  against  the  prisoner,  justice  and 
mercy  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  conduct  of  the  prisoner  after  the  fact 
shows  he  was  not  conscious  of  the  fatality,  and 
that  it  was  entirely  a  misfortune.  The  suiprise 
he  manifested,  when  the  undieathed  dagger 
was  given  to  him :  his  deliberately  remainmg 
on  the  ground  xutil  Mr.  Stoughton  was  carriea 
into  the  neighboring  store,  and  his  only  then 
retiring  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Cambreleng:  the 
open  manner  in  which  he  kept  the  da^r  in 
his  hand,  without  disguise,  after  it  haa  been 
given  to  him:  all  these  things  show  that  he 
had  not  knowingly  given  a  wound.  Had  he 
been  conscious  of  filing  the  deceased  with 
that  same  dagger,  would  he  not  have  thrown 
or  given  it  away?  Would  he  not  have  disap- 
pefu^  among  the  crowd,  and  flung  it  into  some 
area  as  he  passed?  He  did  not  believe  that 
Stoughton  was  a  dying  man ;  but  when  he  saw 
the  situation  in  which  Stoughtcm  was  carried 
into  the  store,  and  heard  ^e  expression  of  Mr. 
Phelps,  it  flrst  occurred  to  his  mind  that  some 
unfortunate  accident  had  happened  which  he 
was  unable  to  explain ;  and  then  for  the  first  time 
he  asks  whether  it  would  not  be  more  prudent 
to  pass  over  to  Jersey  for  a  time,  than  to  re-, 
main  exposed  to  the  threatening  hostility  of 
the  orowo. 

He  arrives  safely  in  Jersey ;  would  not  con- 
scious guilt,  if  he  were  guilty,— ^or  conscience 
will  mi^e  cowards  of  us  all, — ^have  counselled 
fiight?  On  the  contrary,  he  walks  with  com- 
pany to  the  tavern,  where  he  remains  two  or 
three  hours,  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  himself  as 
he  may  thinJc  best.  He  seeks  no  opportunity 
to  escape;  and  when  the  officers  of  justice  at 
length  come  over  and  intioiatd  to  him  their 
purpose,  though  he  was  apprised  they  had  no 
legal  authority  to  touch  him,  and  full  weU 
knew  the  spirit  and  angry  jealou^  of  that 
State,  against  what  they  conmder  as  Vne  usurpa- 
tions and  encroachments  of  New  York,  though 
he  had  every  reason*  to  believe  that  an  army 
would  have  turned  out  to  oppose  any  person 
who  would  dare  to  take  a  prisoner  fh>m  among 
them,  and  convey  him  back  to  this  city,  in  vio- 
lation of  their  State  authority;  yet  he  at  once 
expressed  his  determination  and  readiness  to 
accompany  theuL  And  notwithstanding  the 
courage  and  address  of  Gdonel  Warner,  u  my 
client  had  rused  that  hue  and  cry,  he  would 
have  excited  a  host  that  would  have  made  a 
bloody  catastrophe  to  the  expedition  of  Oolonel 
Warner  and  his  officers. 

But  no:  he  resisted  the  opinion  intimated 
by  a  man  of  the  first  legal  information.  He 
told  Judge  Butler,  I  know  my  rights,  but  I 
will  make  no  resistance.  I  will  not  withdraw 
myself  from  the  laws,  nor  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  New  York.  In  all  this  transaction,  do 
you  not  find  a  steady  calmness,  and  an  absence 
of  all  self-reproach,  which  must  powerftdly 
weigh  on  his  side  in  the  scales  of  lustioe? 

G^tlemen  of  the  jury, — I  am  tne  last  to  ad- 
dress you  on  behalf  of  my  client,  and  I  most 


GEORGE  RICHARDS  MINOT. 

Judge  Ifinot  was  one  of  the  most  prudent  and  moderate  men  of  his  age.  He  was  descended 
from  an  English  family,  of  which  G^rge  Mnot,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Dorchester,  Hassa- 
chnsetts,  was  a  member.  This  G^rge  Minot,  after  serving  thirty  years  as  a  raling  elder  of  the 
chnrch  in  his  adopted  town,  died  daring  the  winter  of  1761,  much  lamented  by  those  ^^  whose 
weal  he  sought,  and  whose  liberties  he  defended.^'  His  great-great  grandson  was  the  father  of 
the  present  subject,  and  is  described  as  a  ^^  gentleman  of  education,  liberal  principles,  and  ex- 
emplary character.^  He  died  in  Boston  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1787,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age. 

EQs  celebrated  son,  the  youngest  of  ten  children,  was  bom  at  Boston  on  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  1758.  His  childhood  is  spoken  of  as  a  continual  exhibition  of  mildness  and 
amiability.  '^  That  peculiar  tenderness,  with  which  the  youngest  child  is  treated  in  affectionate 
ftmiUes,  he  was  so  happy  as  to  experience ;  and  the  love  which  he  received  from  all  who  sur- 
rounded him,  early  moulded  his  heart  to  that  benevolence,  which  formed  so  conspicuous  a  part 
of  his  character  during  every  period  of  hislife.'^ 

Having  passed  through  several  preparatory  schools^  in  which  he  won  a  high  reputation  for 
his  studious  habits,  his  rare  rhetorical  powers,  and  his  unabated  kindness  for  his  fellow-students^ 
he  entered  HarvardCoUege  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  On  receiving  his  first  degree,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  the  highest  honors  of  the  college,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  with 
William  Tudor,  then  an  eminent  lawyer  and  influential  citizen  of  Boston.  Here  he  enjoyed  the 
companionship  of  Fisher  Ames,  who  was  a  student  in  the  same  office.  Here,  says  his  eulogist| 
'*his  own  genius  caught  fire  from  the  flame,  which  burned  so  intensely  in  the  imagination  of  his 
friend  ;'^  and  he  predicted  the  splendid  reputation  which  this  friend  would  in  future  acquire.f 

In  July,  1781,  Hr.  Minot  took  his  second  degree,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  the  first  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  under  the  new  constitution  of  Massachusetts.  In  this  station 
he  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  causes  which  led  to  the  celebrated  Massachusetts  in- 
surrection, and  after  the  termination  of  that  afifair,  he  prepared  and  published  an  elaborate  his- 
tory of  it.  This  work,  which  was  one  of  his  first  literary  efforts,  was  compared  with  the  Cati- 
line conspiracy  of  Sallust,  and  was  said  to  be  without  a  rival  in  any  previous  provincial 
publication.    In  1782  he  delivered  an  oration  commemorative  of  the  Boston  massacre. 

When  the  Massachusets  Convention  assembled  in  1788,  to  consider  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  constitution,  Mr.  Minot  was  appointed  the  secretary.  In  January,  1792,  he  was  placed 
on  the  bench  of  the  probate  court  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  in  1799  he  was  appointed 
chief  Justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  An  incident  connected  with  his  Judicial  life  has 
been  preserved :  '*  In  the  month  of  August,  1796,^^  he  says  in  his  Journal,  ^^  I  was  appointed  to 
act  as  Staters  Attorney  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  the  Attorney  Ghsneral  being  absent  upon  the 
business  of  the  boundary  river,  St.  Croix.  A  number  of  disagreeable  events,  which  I  shall  ever 
recollect  with  the  greatest  pain,  concurred  at  this  time  to  disqualify  me  for  the  task,  which  I  felt 

*  ChaneUr  of  Jadge  Ifinot,  in  HMMchoMtto  Hiatoriotl  CoUectlou.   YdL  8^  pa^fr  89w  t  Tho  Mm«. 
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tramples  npon  right,  when  yictory  trinmphs 
in  blood,  when  pietj  sits  clouded  in  supersti- 
tion, when  humility  is  affected  by  cunning, 
when  patriotism  is  founded  on  selfishness ;  then 
let  adulation  spread  her  prostituted  mantle,  to 
screen  ti^e  disgraces  of  her  patrons,  and  amuse 
with  the  falsehood^  of  her  imagination.  But 
to  our  political  Father,  the  faithful  page  of  his- 
tory is  panegyric,  and  the  happiness  of  his  coun- 
tzy  is  tne  monument  of  his  fame. 

Come,  then,  warriors,  statesmen,  philoso- 
phers, citizens  I  assemble  around  the  tomb  of 
this  favorite  son  of  virtue ;  with  all  the  luxury 
of  sorrow  recollect  the  important  events  of  his 
life,  and  partake  of  the  greatest  legacy  which 
a  mortal  could  bequeath  you,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  example.  Whilst  we  solemnize  this 
act,  his  disembomed  spirit,  if  it  be  permitted  to 
retrace  the  scenes  of  its  terrestrial  existence,  will 
smile  with  approbation  on  the  instructive  rite. 

Your  anniversaries  have  long  honored  the 
eleventh  of  February,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two,  as  the  birthday  of  our  illns- 
trioos  chief;  and  the  parish  of  his  own  name  in 
Westmoreland  County,  in  Virginia,  boasts  itself 
the  place  of  his  nativity.  But  to  souls  like  his, 
local  restrictions  are  not  attached.  Where  Lib- 
etij  was,  there  would  be  his  country.  Happy 
for  us,  the  Genius  of  Liberty,  respoaeive  to  his 
affections,  resolved  that  where  Washington  was, 
there  also  should  be  her  abode. 

Educated  by  private  instruction,  his  virtue 
grew  with  his  knowledge ;  and  the  useful 
branches  of  literature  occupied  the  whole 
powers  of  his  mind.  Exemplary  for  solidity 
of  thought,  and  chastity  of  morals,  he  was  hon- 
ored by  the  government  of  Virginia  with  an 
important  mission,  at  an  age  when  the  levities 
of  the  human  character  seldom  yield  to  the 
earliest  operation  of  reason. 

At  the  opening  of  the  great  war  of  encroach- 
ments upon  our  western  frontiers,  he  was  the 
bearer  of  the  remonstrance  to  the  French. 
Such  was  the  address,  fidelity,  and  perseverance, 
with  which  he  executed  this  important  trust, 
that  he  was  honored  at  twentv-two  years  of 
age,  with  the  command  of  a  regmient  raised  by 
his  province.  His  military  t^ents  were  soon 
called  to  the  test.  At  Redstone  victorv  perched 
npou  his  standard,  but  with  that  volatility  by 
which  she  tries  the  powers  of  her  favorite  he- 
roes, she  in  a  few  months  afterwards  left  him, 
by  his  own  exertions,  to  save  the  honors  of  war 
for  his  little  band,  in  an  unequal,  but  well  sup- 
ported battle.  In  Braddock^s  slaughtered  army, 
he  was  a  witness  to  scenes  of  horror,  which  his 
caotion,  had  it  been  adopted,  would  have  pre- 
vented, and  which  his  steady  courage  assisted 
much  to  retrieve.  During  the  remainder  of 
this  war,  he  was  employed  in  fortifying  his 
native  province,  in  arranging  and  perfecting  its 
militia,  and  in  checking  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy,  until  the  crisis  of  the  contest  had  passed 
in  this  country,  when  he  resigned  his  com- 
mand. 

Betirement  to  him  was  only  a  different  mode 


of  action,  and  his  repose  partook  not  of  indo- 
lence. Amidst  the  honorable  pursuits  of  agri- 
cxdture,  he  discharged  various  civil  offices,  un- 
til we  find  him  rismg  amongst  tiie  patriots  of 
our  country,  as  a  delegate  firom  Virgmia,  in  the 
first  American  Congress. 

We  shall  ever  remember  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  when  Providence  directed  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  the  conmiander-in-chief  of  our  revolu- 
tionary army.  In  this  neighborhood  he  first 
drew  his  sword.  Many  of  you,  my  fellow- 
townsmen,  were  then  languishing  under  the 
fetters  of  tyranny,  or  were  imprisoned  within 
the  Joyless  confines  of  your  own  habitations. 
Your  hope  was  fixed  on  him.  His  command, 
independent  of  the  iceources  of  his  own  mind, 
affonled  no  ground  for  the  support  of  your 
feeliuffs.  He  had  an  army,  brave  indeed,  but 
with  little  discipline ;  naked  at  the  approach 
of  winter;  and  almost  subject  to  dissolution 
from  temporary  enlistments ;  a  paymaster  with- 
out money;  a  commissary  struggling  on  the 
utmost  stretch  of  credit.  A  veteran  army  lay 
under  his  eye  stron^y  fortified,  regularly  paid, 
warmly  clothed,  and  boasting  its  superiority  to 
militia.  Yet  did  his  victorious  sword  relieve 
you,  and  save  your  city.  Justly  have  you 
ascribed  "your  reinstatement  to  his  wise  ar- 
rangements, which  compelled  your  invaders  to 
adopt  a  less  destructive  policy  than  that  which 
on  other  occasions  they  so  wantonly  practised.'' 
Could  our  gratitude  forget  it,  the  heignts  around 
us  bear  the  triumphant  evidence  of  his  con- 
quest 

To  trace  this  protection  of  our  liberties 
through  his  unrivalled  career,  from  his  ffloomy 
retreat  through  the  Jerseys  to  his  several  victo- 
ries and  his  splendid  trinmph«  at  Yorktown, 
would  be  to  narrate  the  varying  history  of  our 
revolution.  To  him,  public  labor  was  amuse- 
ment, suffering  in  the  cause  of  freedom  was  a 
luxury,  and  every  hour  as  it  fiew  carried  an 
offering  to  his  country. 

As  obedience  to  the  voice  of  his  oppressed 
fellow-citizens  drew  his  sword  on  the  approach 
of  war,  so  at  the  declaration  of  peace,  by  the 
same  r^ected  voice  he  restored  it  to  its  scab- 
bard. He  left  them  his  blessing  and  their 
liberties.  O,  Human  Nature,  how  hast  thon 
been  traduced  I  With  thee,  has  it  been  said, 
is  essentially  connected  that  lust  of  power 
which  is  insatiable ;  which  restores  not  volun- 
tarily what  has  been  committed  to  its  charge ; 
which  devours  all  rights,  and  resolves  all  laws 
into  its  own  authority ;  which  labors  not  for 
others,  but  seizes  the  fi-uits  of  their  labors  for 
itself;  which  breaks  down  all  barriers  of  reli- 
gion, society  and  nature  that  obstruct  its  course ; 
now  art  thou  vindicated!  Here  we  behold 
thc^  allied  to  virtue,  worn  in  the  service  of 
mankind,  superior  to  the  meanness  of  compen- 
sation, humbly  hoping  for  the  thanks  of  thj 
country  alone,  ffuthfully  surrendering  the  sword, 
with  which  thou  wast  intrusted,  and  jrielding 
np  power  with  promptness  and  facility  equalled 
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might  have  availed  to  injure  his  oonntrj ;  but 
lie  who  ooold  descend  from  the  head  of  a  nation 
to  discharge  the  minutest  duties  of  a  private 
dtizen,  was  too  great  to  allow  the  inflaence  of 
etiquette  to  endiuoger  the  safety  of  the  people. 
His  Gondescen^on  raises  him  above  himself ;  his 
spirit  fires  all  ranks  of  men ;  he  is  overwhelmed 
with  the  gratitude  and  applause  of  an  en- 
nptared  nation. 

Whilst  we  confide  in  his  arm,  and  are  mar- 
shalling our  warriors  to  march  under  his 
bamiera,  the  God  of  armies,  whose  counsels  are 
beyond  the  scrutiny  of  man,  prepares  for  us  tiie 
test  of  our  submission  to  his  chsfitising  rod.  It 
is  decreed  that  our  Washington  shaU  die,  but 
that  his  death  shall  be  worthy  of  his  life.  He 
is  to  die  by  the  hand  of  Virtue.  The  rapid 
disease  which  is  selected  as  the  instrument  of 
his  dissolution,  instantaneously  seizes  him.  His 
humanity  delays  the  immediate  aid  to  whidi 
alone  it  may  yield.  Inconsolable  Domestics! 
what  storms  would  you  not  have  braved,  what 
hazards  would  you  not  ]|^ve  encountered,  to 
save  that  life  which  was  sacrificed  to  your 
comfort  and  safety  I  At  leugth  Science  flies  to 
save  him.  Alas !  what  avaus  its  skill  agunst 
the  mandate  of  Heaven  ?  It  comes  too  late ! — 
It  is  finished. 

Wonderful  event  I  Greatness  departs  in 
glory,  and  envy  is  silent  I  All  acknowledge 
him  to  be  the  first  of  citizens,  and  none  feel 
hurt  by  his  superiority.  So  impartial  was  he 
that  none  impeach  his  justice ;  so  moderate, 
none  complain  of  his  power ;  so  magnanimous, 
his  conquered  enemies  applaud  his  humanity ;  so 
philanthropic,  that  neither  color,  nor  climate, 
nor  religion,  nor  politics  could  exclude  the  un- 
fortunate from  his  succor.  He  had  the  habit  of 
combining  sentiment  with  action  in  such 
method  and  force,  that  he  shed  his  benevo- 
lence on  communities  of  men,  with  the  same 
ease  as  the  sudden  impulse  of  momentary  sen- 
sibility bestows  it  upon  individuals.  Unexam- 
nled  virtue  I  allotted  to  its  merited  reward. 
Many  founders  of  nations  have  been  left  to  ob- 
tain from  posterity  that  reputation  which 
projudice  or  bigotry  has  denied  at  their  deaths. 
The  tomb  has  been  necessary  to  bury  anger, 
petty  interests  and  emulation,  which  barred  our 
equitable  judgment.  But,  in  regard  to  this 
Sage,  the  gratitude  of  his  country  has  been  co- 
existent with  his  exertions.  Time  has  not  been 
required  to  remove  him  from  our  view,  in  order 
to  magnify  his  exploits  through  the  medium  of 
fame ;  nor  was  it  requisite  that  we  should  be 
deprived  of  the  good  he  had  done  us,  to  enter- 
tain a  just  sense  of  its  imnortance.  Medals  and 
statues  have  been  decreea  him  when  living,  and 
your  tears  announce  his  sreater  triumph  in 
vour  hearts,  when  dead.  JDisinterested  love  I 
What  motives  have  you,  freemen,  for  thus 
offering  up  your  applause?  He  has  now  no 
shield  to  defend  you  nrom  the  invasions  of  your 
enemies ;  his  head  lies  cold  in  the  grave,  and  no 
counsel  can  arise  frt)m  his  lips.  His  eyes  were 
dosed  by  his  own  unshaken  nand,  and  no  smile 


can  now  beam  firom  his  countenance  to  animate 
your  troops.  Grateful  Republicans !  indeed  you 
weep  not  from  selfishness.  Afflicted  with  the 
thought  of  the  blessings  which  he  has  showered 
upon  yourselves  and  your  children,  you  would 
call  him,  could  your  voice  be  heard,  from  the 
closed  mansions  of  the  dead,  again  to  receive 
the  tribute  of  your  affection.  Ton  weep  for 
her,  whose  tender  participation  in  the  anxieties 
of  a  husband  relieved  his  cares,  and  protracted 
the  invaluable  life  which  love  itself  could  no 
longer  detain.  Disconsolate  woman  I  mourn 
not,  for  the  faithfrd  is  gone  to  receive  the  re- 
ward of  his  uprightness.  The  whole  desire  of 
his  heart,  the  whole  pursuit  of  his  labors  has 
been  the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  Oontrast  him 
with  those  who  have  been  raised  by  the  empty, 
the  criminal  admiration  of  mankind,  to  the 
highest  ranks  in  the  Pantheon  of  fame.  See 
one,  instead  of  liberating  and  protecting,  em- 
ployed in  conquering  and  enslaving  a  world,  and 
weeping  that  his  gmlty  task  could  be  continued 
no  longer.  Another  retiring  from  the  purple, 
not  with  the  united  blessings  of  all  religious 
sects,  but  the  bigoted  persecutor  of  the  only 
rational — a  divine  religion.  See  the  master  of  so 
many  crowns,  after  yielding  them  up  for  a  con- 
vent, instead  of  interesting  himself  in  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  to  the  hour  of  his  departure, 
relapsing  into  the  absurdities  of  monkish  su- 
perstition: and  another,  whose  ashes  are 
scarcely  cold,  slaughtering  the  armies  of  half 
the  nations  of  Europe,  to  extend  the  limits  of  an 
Electorate,  with  as  much  zeal  as  our  departed 
hero  labored  to  extend  the  limits  of  freedom, 
civilization  and  morals.  When  so  much  worth 
steps  off  from  the  stage  of  life,  the  weakness  of 
our  nature  is  tiie  only  apology  for  our  tears. 
Such  an  exit  \b  not  death ;  it  is  the  triumph  of 
the  just 

Sons  of  freedom  I  as  you  regard  the  memory 
of  your  ascended  Chief^  attend  to  the  injunction 
of  his  wHl.  Remember  that  it  was  not  for  you 
alone  he  labored.  It  was  for  your  posterity  also ; 
it  was  for  the  human  race.  For  you  and  for 
them  he  was  first  in  building  the  noblest  politi- 
cal system  that  adorns  the  world.  It  is  an  ex- 
periment to  ascertain  the  nature  of  man ;  whe- 
ther he  be  capable  of  freedom,  or  whether  he 
must  be  led  by  the  reins  of  tyranny ;  whether 
he  be  endowed  with  that  moderation  and  un- 
derstanding which  checks  the  extreme  indul- 
gence of  his  will ;  and  by  allowing  to  others 
tiie  same  rational  enjoyment  with  himself 
forms  the  liberty  of  the  whole  upon  the  partial 
restraint  of  each  individual;  or  whether  he  must 
go  on  attempting  to  follow  the  dictates  of  self- 
ishness, and  find  his  only  restraint  in  a  power 
which  will  establish  itself  independent  of  his 
consent,  and  make  him  its  slave.  Who  of  us 
can*be  supposed  to  be  so  lost  to  himself  so  for- 
getful of  nis  children,  and  so  traitorous  to  the 
world,  as  to  contemplate  the  overthrow  of  this 
magnificent  temple  9f  wisdom?  Ifo,  my  fellow- 
townsmen,  whatever  zeal  may  suddenly  sug- 
gest, or  apprehensions  tempt  us  to  suspect, 
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DncBNBKD  from  an  honorable  and  distingnished  anoefltry,  this  eloquent  man  was  bom  in 
BoatoQf  Ifassachnsetts,  on  the  ei^th  of  October,  1765.  He  was  the  nephew  of  James  Otis, 
the  orator  and  patriot  of  the  early  reyolotionary  period,  and  the  son  of  Samuel  Allyne  Otis,  an 
eminent  dvilian,  who,  besides  occapying  many  other  positions  of  trust  and  honor,  was  chosen, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Oonstitation,  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Harrison  Gray,  the  royal  treasurer  of  Massachusetts,  an  adherent  to 
the  cause  of  the  Grown  during  the  Bevolution,  and  one  of  those  loyalists,  whose  estates  were 
confiscated,  and  who  left  Boston,  with  the  British  troops,  on  their  eyacuation  of  that  place  in 

17T6. 

Young  Otis  was  educated  at  the  public  Latin  school  in  his  native  town,  and  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ;  graduating  from  the  latter  institution,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  receiving  the  honors 
of  his  class.  From  college  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  entered  the  office  of  John  Lowell,  as  a 
student  at  law.  All  his  energies  were  now  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  his  chosen  profession. 
Early  and  late  he  was  at  the  office  of  his  preceptor,  poring  over  the  books  with  the  intensest 
application.  Li  1786  he  commenced  practice,  and  soon  became  distinguished.  His  first  year 
was  a  successful  one,  and  his  reputation  of  ability  continued  to  increase.  About  this  time  mili- 
tary matters  attracted  his  attention.  He  became  captain  of  a  volunteer  company,  and  was  aid- 
de-camp  to  General  Brooks,  in  the  memorable  insurrection  in  Massachusetts  in  the  years 
1786-1787. 

Jn  1796  he  was  chosen  to  the  legislature  of  his  native  State,  the  same  year  was  elected  to 
succeed  Fisher  Ames  in  the  lower  House  of  Oongress,  and  there  Joined  the  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  From  this  time  until  the  dose  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  was  con- 
stantly in  public  life,  ^^  the  guide  of  popular  opinion,^'  says  one  of  his  ablest  ootemporaries,  ^'  in 
all  the  trying  scenes  of  commercial  restrictions,  embargo,  and  war.*^  He  was  chosen  speaker  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Bepresentatives,  in  1808.  Two  years  after  he  was  transferred 
to  the  presidency  of  the  State  Senate,  and,  on  his  retirement  from  that  station  in  1814,  was 
appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Oourt  of  Oommon  Fleas. 

Amidst  the  duties  of  his  several  official  stations,  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  all 
the  great  questions  of  the  day ;  was  *^  the  orator  of  all  public  assemblies,^*  and,  ^'  the  first  among 
his  equals,  was  alike  ready,  at  all  times,  with  his  pen  and  tongue.'*  The  earliest  of  his  rhetorical 
efforts  that  are  preserved,  is  the  oration  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  authorities  of  the  town 
of  Boston,  on  the  anniversary  of  independence,  1788.  Although  this  does  not  evince  that 
strength  and  brilliancy,  purity  of  diction,  and  depth  of  pathos,  so  characteristic  of  his  latter 
productions,  it  indicates  great  power  and  a  high  order  of  talent.  His  Eulogy  on  Hamilton^ 
which  is  considered  as  the  most  finished  of  his  published  orations,  gained  him  unqualified  ap- 
plause. "  We  love  him,'*  says  one,  *^  for  he  has  frequently  turned  aside  from  his  labors,  and, 
with  reverence  and  homage,  sacrificed  at  the  tomb  of  the  immortal  Hamilton.  No  envy,  which 
disturbs  Uttle  minds,  chafed  his  breast ;  but  penetrated  with  grief^  he  shed  upon  Hamilton's  grave 
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the  United  States.  The  commiflBioners  arrived  at  WasliiDgton  aboat  the  middle  of  Febmary, 
1816,  at  which  time  the  news  of  the  condnrion  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  received  by  the 
government.  This  rendered  the  object  of  their  nussion  fatile,  and  they  returned  to  their  homes. 
Mr.  Otis  published  a  defence  of  the  convention  in  a  series  of  eloquent  and  spirited  letters,  in 
1824. 

In  1817  Mr.  Otis  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  remained  until  1828, 
discharging  with  great  ability  and  high  patriotism,  the  most  important  functions,  and  always 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  State  and  oonntry.  In  the  celebrated  discussion  which  arose  in 
the  Senate,  at  the  time  the  Missouri  question  was  before  that  body,  he  displayed  the  greatest 
power  and  eloquence.  His  speech  on  that  occaaon  »  among  the  few  preserved  of  that  extraor- 
dinary debate.  On  leaving  Congress,  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  became  a  candidate  for  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  in  opposition  to  William  Eustis,  but  was  defeated  in  the  election.  In  1829 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  Boston.  This  was  the  last  public  station  he  occupied.  At  the  dose 
of  his  mayoralty,  he  retired  to  private  life ;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  1848,  retain- 
ing his  mental  vigor  to  the  last,  he  died,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

A  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  addressed  a  spirited  and  effective  letter  to  the  publio, 
advocating  the  support  of  General  Taylor  for  the  presidency.  This  was  published  on  the  second 
of  October,  and  was  probably  the  latest  work  of  his  pen. 

No  formal  biography  of  Mr.  Otis  has  yet  appeared.  The  most  extended  account  of  his  life 
and  services  is  given  by  Mr.  Loring,  in  ITie  ffuvdred  Boston  Orators  ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
his  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  occamonal  productions  of  his  time,  and  the  few  manuscript  let- 
ters of  his  cotemporaries. 
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Mr.  Otis  pronounced  this  eulogy,  at  the  request 
of  the  dtizens  of  Boston,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
July,  1804: 

We  are  convened,  afflicted  fellow-dtizens,  to 
perform  the  only  duties  which  our  republics 
acknowledge  or  fulfil  to  their  illustrious  dead; 
to  present  to  departed  excdience  an  oblation 
of  gratitude  and  respect :  to  inscribe  its  virtues 
on  the  urn  which  contains  its  ashes,  and  to 
consecrate  its  example  by  the  tears  and  sympathy 
of  an  affectionate  people. 

Must  we,  then,  realize  that  Hamilton  is  no 
more !  Must  the  sod,  not  yet  cemented  on  the 
tomb  of  Washington,  still  moist  with  our  tears, 
be  so  soon  disturbed  to  admit  the  beloved  com- 
panion of  Washington,  the  partner  of  his  dan- 
gers, the  object  of  his  conndence,  tiie  disciple 
who  leaned  upon  his  bosom  I  Insatiable  DeaUi ! 
Will  not  the  heroes  and  statesmen,  whom  mad 
ambition  has  sent  from  the  crimsoned  fields  of 
Europe,  suffice  to  people  thy  dreary  dominions  I 
Thy  dismal  avenues  nave  been  thronged  with 
princely  martyrs  and  illustrious  victims.  Crowns 
and  sceptres,  the  spoils  of  royalty,  are  among 
thy  recent  trophies,  and  the  blood  of  innocence 
and  valor  has  flowed  in  torrents  at  thy  inexora- 
ble command.  Such  have  been  thy  ravages  in 
the  old  world.  And  in  our  infimt  countrv  how 
small  waa  the  remnant  of  our  revoluttooaiy 


heroes  which  had  been  spared  from  thy  &tal 
grasp  t  Could  not  our  Warren,  our  Montgomery, 
our  Mercer,  our  Greene,  our  Washington  appease 
thy  vengeance  for  a  few  short  years  1  Shall  none 
of  our  early  patriots  be  permitted  to  behold 
the  perfection  of  their  own  work  in  the  stability 
of  our  government  and  the  maturity  of  our  in- 
stitutions! Or  hast  thou  predetermined,  dread 
King  of  Terrors !  to  blast  uie  world's  beet  hope, 
and  by  depriving  us  of  all  the  conductors  of  our 
glorious  revolution,  compel  us  to  bury  our  liber- 
ties in  their  tombs  I  O  Hamilton  I  great  would 
be  the  relief  of  my  mind,  were  I  permitted  to 
exchange  the  arduous  duty  of  attempting  to 
portray  the  varied  excellence  of  thy  character, 
for  the  privilege  of  venting  the  deep  and  un- 
availing sorrow  which  swelUi  my.  bosom,  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  gentleness  of  thy  nature,  of 
thy  splendid  talents  and  placid  virtues  I  But,  my 
respected  friends,  an  indulgence  of  these  feelings 
would  be  inconsistent  with  that  deliberate  recitel 
of  the  services  and  qualities  of  this  great  man, 
which  is  required  by  impartial  justice  and  your 
expectations. 

in  governments  which  recognize  the  distinc- 
tions of  splendid  birth  and  titles,  the  det^s  of 
illustrious  lineage  and  connections  become  inte- 
resting to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  valne 
those  advantages.  But  in  the  man  whose  loss 
we  deplore,  the  interval  between  manhood  and 
death  was  so  uniformly  filled  by  a  display  of 
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army  as  an  officer  of  artillery,  and  at  that  early 
period  familiarized  himself  to  wield  both  his 
sword  and  his  pen  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  developed  at  once  the  qualities  which  com- 
mand precedency,  and  the  modesty  which  con- 
ceals its  pretensions.  Frank,  affable,  intelligent 
and  brave,  young  Hamilton  became  the  favorite 
of  his  fellow-soldiers.  His  intuitive  perception 
and  correct  judgment  rendered  him  a  rapid 
proficient  in  mihtary  science^  and  his  merit 
silenced  the  envy  which  it  excited. 

A  most  honorable  distinction  now  awaited 
him.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  appointed  him  an  aid, 
and  honored  him  with  his  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. This  domestic  relation  afforded  to  both 
frequent  means  of  comparing  their  opinions 
upon  the  policy  and  destinies  of  our  country, 
upon  the  sources  of  its  future  prosperity  and 
grandeur,  upon  tlie  imperfection  of  its  existing 
establishments ;  and  to  digest  those  principles, 
which,  in  happier  times,  might  be  interwoven 
into  a  more  perfect  model  of  government. 
Hence,  probably,  originated  that  filial  venera- 
tion for  Washington  and  adherence  to  his 
maxims,  which  were  ever  conspicuous  in  the 
deportment  of  Hamilton ;  and  hence  the  exalted 
esteem  and  predilection  uniformly  displayed  by 
the  magnanimous  patron  to  the  faithful  and 
affectionate  pupil. 

While  the  disasters  of  the  American  army, 
and  the  perseverance  of  the  British  ministry, 
presented  the  gloomy  prospect  of  protracted 
warfare,  young  Hamilton  appeared  to  be  con- 
tent in  his  station,  and  with  the  opportunities 
which  he  had  of  fighting  by  the  side,  and  exe- 
cuting the  orders  of  his  beloved  chief.  But  the 
investment  of  the  army  of  Cornwdlis  suddenly 
changed  the  aspect  of  affiiirs.  and  rendered  it 
probable  that  this  campdgn,  if  successful,  would 
be  the  most  brilliant  and  decisive  of  any  that 
was  likelv  to  occur.  It  now  appeared  tnat  his 
heart  had  long  panted  for  an  occasion  to  signal- 
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Trere  improved  by  the  example  of  his  eloquence. 
The  most  experienced  of  our  statesmen  were 
instracted  by  the  solidity  of  his  sentiments,  and 
all  were  oonvinoed  of  the  utility  and  extent  of 
liis  agency  in  framing  the  constitation. 

When  the  instrument  was  presented  to  the 
people  for  their  ratification,  the  obstacles  inci- 
dent to  every  attempt  to  combine  the  interests, 
views  and  opinions  of  the  various  States,  threat- 
ened, in  some  of  them,  to  frustrate  the  hopes 
and  exertions  of  its  friends.  The  fears  of  the 
Umid,  the  jealousies  of  the  ignorant,  the  arts 
of  the  designing,  and  the  sincere  conviction  of 
the  superficial,  were  arrayed  into  a  formidable 
alliance,  in  opposition  to  the  system.  But  the 
magic  pen  of  Hamilton  dissolved  this  league. 
Animated  by  the  magnitude  of  his  object,  he 
enriched  the  daily  papers  with  the  researches 
of  a  mind  teeming  with  political  information. 
In  these  rapid  essays,  written  amid  the  avoca- 
tions of  busmess,  and  under  the  pressure  of  the 
occasion,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect,  that 
much  would  require  revision  and  correction. 
But  in  the  mind  of  Hamilton  nothing  was  super- 
ficial but  resentment  of  injuries;  nothing  mgi- 
tive,  but  those  transient  emotions  which  some- 
times lead  virtue  astrav.  These  productions  of 
his  pen  are  now  considered  as  a  standard  com- 
mentary upon  the  nature  of  our  government ; 
and  he  lived  to  hear  them  quoted  by  his  friends 
and  adversaries,  as  high  authority,  in  the  tribu- 
nals of  justice,  and  in  the  legislature  of  the 
nation. 

When  the  constitution  was  adopted,  and 
Washington  was  called  to  the  presidency  by  his 
grateful  country,  our  departed  friend  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  charge  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, and  of  conseauence  became  a  confidential 
member  of  the  administration.  In  this  new 
sphere  of  action,  he  displayed  a  ductility  and 
extent  of  genius,  a  fertility  in  expedients,  a 
facility  of  arrangement,  an  industry  in  applica- 
tion to  business,  and  a  promptitude  in  despatch ; 
but  beyond  all,  a  purity  of  public  virtue  and 
disinterestedness,  which  are  too  mighty  for  the 
graro  of  my  feeble  powers  of  description.  In- 
deeo,  the  public  character  of  Hamilton,  and  his 
measures  from  this  period,  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  our  country,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  one  without  de- 
voting a  volume  to  the  other.  The  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  his  entrance 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  was  literally  a 
creature  of  the  imagination,  and  existed  only  in 
name,  unless  folios  of  unsettled  balances,  and 
bundles  of  reproachful  claims  were  deserving 
the  name  of  a  treasury.  Money  there  was 
none;  and  of  public  credit  scarcely  a  shadow 
remained.  No  national  system  for  raising  and 
collecting  a  revenue  had  been  attempted,  and 
no  estimate  could  be  formed,  from  the  experi- 
ments of  the  difiTerent  States,  of  the  probable 
result  of  any  project  of  deriving  it  fh>m  com- 
merce. The  national  debt  was  not  only  unpaid, 
but  its  amount  was  a  subiect  of  uncert^ty  ana 
coi\}ectnre.  Such  was  the  chaos  from  which 
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the  Secretary  was  called  upon  to  elicit  the  ele- 
ments of  a  regular  system,  adequate  to  the  im- 
mediate exigencies  of  a  new  and  expensive 
establishment,  and  to  an  honorable  provision 
for  the  public  debt.  His  arduous  duty  was  not 
to  reform  abuses,  but  to  create  resources ;  not 
to  improve  upon  precedent,  but  to  invent  a 
model.  In  an  ocean  of  experiment,  he  had 
neither  chart  nor  compass  but  those  of  Ms  own 
invention.  Tet  such  was  the  comprehensive 
vigor  of  his  mind,  that  his  oiiginal  projects 
possessed  the  hardUiood  of  settl^  regulations. 
His  sketches  were  little  short  of  the  perfection 
of  finished  pictures.  In  the  first  session  of 
Congress,  he  produced  a  plan  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  n>r  the 
collection  of  a  national  revenue;  and  in  the 
second,  a  report  of  a  system  for  funding  the 
national  debt.  Great  objections  were  urged 
against  the  expediency  of  the  principles,  as- 
sumed by  him  for  the  basis  of  his  system ;  but 
no  doubt  remained  of  their  effect.  A  dormant 
capital  was  revived,  and  with  it  commerce  and 
agriculture  awoke  as  from  the  sleep  of  death. 
By  the  enchantment  of  this  "mighty  magi- 
cian,'' the  beauteous  fabric  of  public  credit  rose 
in  full  m^esty  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  con- 
federation ;  and  men  gazed  with  astonishment 
upon  a  youthlbl  prodigy,  who,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  having  already  been  the  ornament 
of  the  camp,  the  forum  and  the  Senate,  was 
now  suddenly  transformed  into  an  accomplished 
financier,  and  a  self-taught  adept,  not  only  in 
the  general  principles,  but  the  intricate  dettdla, 
of  his  new  department 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  such  resplendent 
powers  of  doing  right  should  have  exposed  him 
to  the  suspicion  of  doing  wrong.  He  was  sus- 
pected and  accused.  His  political  adversaria 
were  his  judges.  Their  investigation  of  his 
conduct  and  honorable  acquittm  added  new 
lustre  to  his  fame,  and  confirmed  the  national  sen- 
timent, that  in  his  public  character  he  was  indeed 
'^a  man  without  fear  and  without  reproach.'' 

To  his  exertions  in  this  department,  we 
are  indebted  for  many  important  institutions. 
Among  others,  the  plan  of  redeeming  the  public 
debt,  and  of  a  national  bank  to  facilitate  the 
operations  of  government,  were  matured  and 
adopted  under  his  auspices;  and  k>  complete 
were  his  arrangements,  that  his  successors, 
though  men  of  undoubted  talents,  and  one  of 
them  a  political  opponent,  have  found  nothing 
susceptible  of  material  improvement. 

But  the  obligations  of  his  country,  during 
this  period,  were  not  confined  to  his  merit  as  a 
financier. 

The  flame  of  insurrection  was  kindled  in  the 
western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and  raged 
with  such  violence,  that  large  detachments  of 
military  force  were  marched  to  the  scene  of  the 
disturbance,  and  the  presence  of  the  great 
Washington  was  judgea  necessary  to  quell  the 
increasing  spirit  of  revolt.  He  ordered  the 
Secretary  to  quit  the  duties  of  his  department, 
and  attend  him  on  the  expedition.    His  versar 
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them  to  pay  the  homage  of  rmmerited  praise. 

He  was  highly  instromental  in  preserving  onr 
peace  and  neutrality,  and  saving  us  from  the 
rain  which  has  befallen  the  republics  of  the  old 
world.  Fpon  this  topic.  I  am  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing every  intimation  which  might  prove  offen- 
ttve  to  individuals  of  any  party.  Qod  forbid 
that  the  sacred  sorrow,  in  which  we  all  unite, 
should  be  disturbed  by  the  mixture  of  any  un- 
kindly emotions  I  I  would  merely  do  justice 
to  this  honored  shade,  without  arraigning  the 
motives  of  those  who  disapproved  and  opposed 
bis  measures. 

The  dangers,  which  menaced  our  infant  gov- 
ernment at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  are  no  longer  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy. The  i>rinciples,  professed  by  the  first 
leaders  of  that  revolution,  were  so  congenial  to 
those  of  the  American  people ;  their  pretences 
of  aiming  merely  at  the  reformation  of  abuses 
were  so  plausible;  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
people  struggling  to  recover  their  ^Mong  lost 
liberties "  was  so  imposing  and  august ;  while 
that  of  a  combination  of  tyrants  to  conquer 
and  subiugate,  was  so  revolting ;  the  services, 
receivea  from  one  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
and  the  iiguries  inflicted  by  the  other,  were  so 
recent  in  our  minds,  that  the  sensibility  of  the 
nation  was  excited  to  the  most  exquisite  pitch. 
To  this  disposition,  so  favorable  to  tiie  wishes 
of  France,  every  appeal  was  made,  which 
intrigue,  corruption,  flattery  and  threats  could 
dictate.  At  this  dangerous  and  dazzling  crisis, 
there  were  but  few  men  entirely  exempt  from 
the  general  delirium.  Among  that  few  was 
Hamilton.  His  penetrating  eye  discerned,  and 
his  prophetic  voice  foretold,  the  tendency  and 
consequence  of  the  first  revolutionary  move- 
ments. He  was  assured,  that  every  people 
which  should  espouse  the  cause  of  France  would 
pass  under  her  yoke,  and  that  the  people  of 
France,  like  every  nation  which  surrenders  its 
reason  to  the  mercy  of  demagogues,  would  be 
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of  Hamilton  were  oonspiono 
mation  were  aflfbrded  to  tfa 
and  correct  views  were  aoqii 
and  interests.  We  beheld  t 
rope  march  in  procession  to 
own  liberties,  by  the  lurid  '. 
tionary  torch.  The  tmntilt 
sided,  the  wisdom  of  the 
perceived,  and  America  noi 
monument  in  the  desolated 
Having  remained  at  the  I 
several  ye^rs^  and  filled  its 
veloped  the  sources  of  an 
tested  the  advantages  of  his 
own  experience ;  and  havii 
vate  fortune;  he  found  it 
from  public  employment,  ai 
tention  to  the  claims  of  a  la] 
What  brighter  instance  of 
has  ever  been  exhibited  to 
That  a  man,  upon  whom  d< 
originating  a  system  of  re' 
of  devising  the  chocks  in  h 
of  providing  for  the  coUe 
amount  of  which  was  coi^je 
who  anticipated  the  efiTects 
yet  a  secret  in  his  own  bo 
thus  enabled  to  have  secure< 
consistently  with  principle 
the  world ;  that  such  a  mai 
dieted  to  an  expensive  or  i 
living,  should  have  retired  : 
of  means  adequate  to  the  'w 
and  have  resorted  to  profe 
means  of  decent  support,  a 
instruct  and  astonish  those 
habituated  to  corruption  an< 
attentive  to  the  gains  tha 
oflGicial  station.  Yet  Hand] 
It  was  a  fact,  always  know] 
it  is  now  evident  from  his  t 
der  a  deep  presentiment  of  h 
Blush,  then,  ministers  and  "v 
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Mb  profeanon,  until  the  aggreeaoBB  of  France 
compelled  the  nation  to  assume  the  attitude  of 
deftnoe.  He  was  now  invited  bj  the  great  and 
enligjitened  statesman^  who  had  sno^^eded  to 
the  presidency,  and  at  the  express  reqnest  of 
the  commander-in-chief^  to  accept  of  the  second 
rank  in  the  army.  Though  no  man  had  mani- 
fested a  greater  desire  to  avoid  war,  yet  it  is 
fireely  confessed,  that  when  war  appeared  to  be 
inevitable,  his  heart  exulted  in  *Hhe  tented 
fielc^*'  and  he  loved  the  life  and  occupation  of  a 
soldieri  His  early  habits  were  formed  amid  the 
finsoinations  of  the  camp.  And  though  the  pa- 
dfio  policy  of  Adams  once  more  rescued  us  from 
war,  and  shortened  the  existence  of  the  army 
establishment,  yet  its  duration  was  sufficient  to 
secure  to  him  the  love  and  confidence  of  officers 
and  men,  to  enable  him  to  display  the  talents 
and  qualities  of  a  great  general,  and  to  Justify 
the  most  favorable  prognostics  of  his  prowess 
in  the  field. 

Once  more  this  excellent  man  unloosed  the 
helmet  from  his  brow,  and  returned  to  the 
duties  of  the  forum.  From  this  time  he  per- 
sisted in  a  firm  resolution  to  decline  all  civil 
honors  and  promotion,  and  to  live  a  private 
citizen,  xmless  again  summoned  to  the  aefence 
of  his  country.  He  became  more  than  ever 
assiduous  in  his  practice  at  the  bar,  and  intent 
upon  his  plans  of  domestic  happiness,  until  a 
nice  and  mistaken  estimate  of  the  claims  of 
honor,  impelled  him  to  the  fatal  act  which  ter- 
minated his  life. 

While  it  is  flar  from  my  intention  to  draw  a 
YeQ  over  this  last  great  error,  or  in  the  least 
measure  to  Justify  a  practice,  which  threatens 
in  its  progress  to  destroy  the  libertv  of  speech 
and  01  opimon ;  it  is  but  Justice  to  the  deceased 
to  state  the  circumstances  which  should  palliate 
the  resentment  that  may  be  excited  in  some 
good  minds  towards  his  memory.  From  the 
kst  sad  memorial  which  we  possess  from  his 
hand,  and  in  which,  if  our  tears  permit,  we  may 
trace  the  sad  presage  of  the  impending  catas- 
trophe, it  iu>pears  that  his  religious  principles 
were  aSt  variance  with  the  practice  of  duelling, 
and  that  he  could  not  reconcile  his  benevolent 
heart  to  shed  the  blood  of  an  adversary  in  pri- 
vate combat,  even  in  his  own  defence.  It  was. 
then,  from  public  motives,  that  he  committed 
this  great  mistake.  It  was  for  the  benefit  of 
his  country,  that  he  erroneously  conceived  him- 
self obliged  to  moke  the  painfid  sacrifice  of  his 
Eiples,  and  to  expose  his  life.  The  sober 
ment  of  the  man,  was  confounded  and  mis* 
ted  bj  the  jealous  honor  of  the  soldier ; 
and  he  evidently  adverted  to  the  possibility  of 
events  that  might  render  indispensable,  the  es- 
teem and  confidence  of  soldiers  as  well  as  of 
dtizens. 

But  while  religion  mourns  for  this  aberration 
of  the  Judgment  of  a  sreat  man,  she  derives 
some  consolation  from  his  testimony  in  her  fa- 
vor. If  she  r^ects  the  apology,  she  admits  the 
repentance ;  and  if  the  good  example  be  not  an 
atonement,  it  may  be  an  antidote  for  the  bad. 


Let  ufl^  then,  in  an  age  of  infidelity,  join,  in  im- 
agination, the  desolate  group  of  wife  and  chil- 
dSnen  and  friends,  who  surround  the  dying  bed 
of  the  inquisitive,  the  luminous,  die  scientific 
Hamilton,  and  witness  his  att^tation  to  the 
truth  and  comforts  of  our  holy  religion.  Let 
us  behold  the  lofty  warrior  bow  his  head  before 
the  cross  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus ;  and  he 
who  had  so  lately  graced  the  sumptuous  tables 
and  society  of  the  luxurious  and  rich,  now  re* 
gardless  of  these  meaner  pleasures,  and  aspiring 
to  be  admitted  to  a  sublime  enjoyment  with 
which  no  worldly  joys  can  compare ;  to  a  de- 
vout and  humble  participation  of  the  bread  of 
life.  The  religious  fervor  of  his  last  moments 
was  not  an  impulse  of  decaying  nature  yielding 
to  its  fears,  but  the  result  of  a  firm  conviction 
of  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  I  am  well  informed, 
that  in  early  life,  the  evidences  of  the  Ohristian 
religion  had  attracted  his  serious  examination, 
and  obtained  his  deliberate  assent  to  their  truth, 
and  that  he  daily,  upon  Ms  knees,  devoted  a 
portion  of  time  to  a  compliance  witn  one  of  Hs 
most  important  iigunctions :  and  that,  however 
these  ediMng  propensities  might  have  yielded 
occasionally  to  the  business  and  temptations  of 
life,  they  iJways  resumed  their  infiuence,  and 
would  probably  have  prompted  him  to  a  public 
profession  of  his  faith  in  his  Redeemer. 

Such  was  the  untimely  fate  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  whose  character  warrants  the  appre- 
hension, that  ^^  take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  neW 
shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 

Nature,  even  in  the  partial  distribution  of  her 
favors,  generally  limits  the  attainments  of  great 
men  within  distinct  and  particular  spheres  of 
eminence.  But  he  was  the  darling  of  nature^ 
and  privileged  beyond  the  rest  of  her  favorites. 
His  mind  caught  at  a  glance  that  perfect  com- 
prehension of  a  subject  for  which  others  are 
indebted  to  a  patient  labor  and  investigation. 
In  whatever  department  he  was  called  to  act, 
he  discovered  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  its 
duties,  which  gave  him  an  immediate  ascend- 
ency over  those  who  had  made  them  the  stndv 
of  tiieir  lives ;  so  that,  after  running  through 
the  circle  of  office,  as  a  soldier,  statesman  and 
financier,  no  question  remained  for  which  he 
had  been  qualified,  but  only  in  which  he  had 
evinced  the  most  superlative  merit.  He  did 
not  dissemble  his  attachment  to  a  military  life, 
nor  liis  consciousness  of  possessing  talents  for 
command ;  yet  no  man  more  strenuously  advo- 
cated the  rights  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
power,  nor  more  cheerfully  abdicated  command 
and  returned  to  the  rank  of  the  citizen,  when 
his  country  could  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  an  army. 

In  his  private  profession,  at  a  bar  abounding 
with  men  of  learning  and  experience,  be  was 
without  a  rival.  He  arranged,  with  the  happi- 
est facility,  the  materials  collected  in  the  vast 
storehouse  of  his  memory,  surveyed  his  subject 
under  all  its  aspects,  and  enforced  his  arguments 
with  such  powers  of  reasoning,  that  nothing 
was  wanting  to  produce  conviction,  and  gener- 


DE   WITYT   CLINTON. 

This  energetic  statesman  and  political  economist  was  bom  in  tlie  Province  of  New  York,  on 
the  second  day  of  March,  1769.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  under  the  tmtion  of  Samuel 
Jones,  but,  before  he  had  made  any  considerable  progress  in  practice,  was  appointed  private 
secretary  to  Governor  George  Clinton,  his  uncle.  From  this  time  he  Lecame  identified  with 
the  politics  of  the  State,  mingled  in  the  discussions  of  the  day,  and  soon  distinguished  himself 
by  the  power  and  pungency  of  his  occasional  writings.  In  the  protracted  controversy  that  arose 
during  the  period  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Mr. 
Clinton  took  a  prominent  part.  He  opposed  the  arguments  of  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Madison,  in  a 
series  of  papers,  over  the  signature  of  A  Countryman^  which,  although  failing  to  answer  the 
triumphant  exposition  of  The  Federalist,  ^*  carried  conviction.to  a  large  proportion  of  the  voters 
of  the  State  of  New  Tork.^'  During  the  session  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  his  native  State, 
he  was  present  and  reported  the  debates.  *'  His  letters  at  this  time,'^  says  Professor  Benwick, 
**  show  him  to  have  been  in  principle  an  anti-federalist.  Mature  reflection  in  after  days  changed 
his  views  on  this  subject;  and  his  official  letter  to  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  Hamilton,  shows  how  completely  satisfied  he  had  then  become  of  the  wisdom  which 
directed  the  ftamers  of  the  constitution.* 

Mr.  Clinton  also  opposed  the  treaty  of  Mr,  Jay,  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. In  1794  he  turned  his  attention  to  military  afiairs,  was  elected  lieutenant,  and  subse- 
quentiy  captain  of  a  company  of  volunteera,  that  had  been  formed  anticipating  an  open  rupture 
with  England  or  France,  both  of  which  nations  were  committing  constant  depredations  upon 
American  commerce.  About  the  same  time  he  occupied  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Regents  of 
the  University,  and  also  to  the  harbor  commissioners. 

The  election  of  John  Jay  to  the  governorship  of  New  York,  in  1795,  deprived  Mr.  Clinton 
of  his  several  official  stations,  and  he  inmiediately  returned  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  for 
a  short  period  only.  In  1797  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  the  following  year  took 
his  seat  in  the  State  Senate.  Here  he  occupied  a  leading  place,  originated  and  perfected  many 
important  measures,  and  displayed  the  most  comprehensive  views  of  governmental  policy.  He 
supported  President  Adams  in  the  defence  of  the  honor  of  the  nation  against  the  aggressions  of 
France,  lent  a  helping  hand  towards  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  in  other  great  questions  ex- 
hibited extraordinary  diplomatic  skill  and  legal  force. 

In  1801  he  entered  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where  he  met  in  debate,  and  as  an  oppo- 
nent, the  powerful  orator  and  statesman,  Gouvemeur  Morris.  The  most  important  question 
that  came  before  the  Senate  during  his  career,  was  that  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
The  debate  was  a  violent  and  protracted  one,  in  which  he  and  Mr.  Morris  took  part.  How 
well  Mr.  Clinton  sustained  himself,  can  best  be  judged  from  his  speech,  which  is  embraced  in 
the  presont  collection,  as  is,  also,  that  of  his  eloquent  and  more  experienced  opponent.  Mr. 
Clinton  remained  in  the  Senate  two  years ;  but  brief  as  his  career  was,  he  rendered  aervioes 

*  life  of  Da  Witt  Cllnion  by  James  Benwick,  U*  D. 
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neaB  of  purpose,  embraciDg  discussions  of  questions  of  policy,  data  for  the  naturalist  and  his- 
torian, and  systematic  digests  of  studies  in  almost  every  department  of  scientific,  literary,  and 
political  inquiry.  Much  of  the  significance  of  these  papers  is,  however,  lost,  through  the  pro- 
gress of  events  and  the  diflfhsion  of  knowledge.  Orators  have  multiplied  since  his  day,  and 
many  able  legislators  have  won  reputation  in  t^e  same  fields ;  yet  these  incidental  writings  are 
valuable  for  reference,  and  interesting  as  the  literary  exposition  of  a  noble  character.  The 
Address  before  the  Philosophical  Society,  the  Discourse  on  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Letters  of 
Hibemicus,  are  valuable  illustrations  of  the  habits  of  research,  the  intellectual  tastes,  the  powers 
of  observation,  and  the  impressive  style,  of  a  man  whose  life  was  mainly  occupied  with  execu- 
tive duties,  and  whose  fame  is  eminently  that  of  a  practical  statesman.  It  is  delightful  to  cite, 
after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  his  eloquent  defence  of  literature  and  science  as  elements  of  a  wise 
policy, — to  hear  him  glory  in  the  memories  of  Hunter  and  Burnett,  the  educated  provincial 
governors  of  his  native  State,  advocate  the  need  of  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  in  order  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  the  present,  and  designate  the  advantages,  both  natural  and  civil,  offered  in  this 
country  to  the  votary  of  science  and  letters.  It  is  equally  pleasing  to  follow  his  ethnological 
investigations  of  the  savage  tribe  that  once  possessed  the  fair  domain  around  him,  and  to  share 
the  patriotic  zest  with  which  he  examines  its  soil,  forests,  and  waters,  to  fix  the  nomenclature  of 
their  varied  products.  He  anticipated,  by  hints  of  projects  such  as  De  Foe^s  famous  essay  be- 
queathed to  posterity,  many  of  the  subsequent  victories  of  practical  science,  when  he  declared 
that  ^'  here  the  hand  of  art  will  change  the  face  of  the  universe,  and  the  prejudices  of  country 
will  vanish  before  the  talisman  of  merit  ;'^  that  '^  it  will  not  be  debated  whether  hills  shall  be 
perforated,  but  whether  the  Alps  and  the  Andes  shall  be  levelled ;  not  whether  sterile  fields  shaU 
be  fertilized,  but  whether  the  deserts  of  Africa  shall  feel  the  power  of  cultivation ;  not  whether 
rivers  shall  be  joined,  but  whether  the  Caspian  shall  see  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  waves  of  the 
Pacific  shall  lave  the  Atlantic  shores.*^ 

During  the  summer  of  1827,  Mr.  Clinton  made  a  tour  of  the  New  England  States,  where  he 
met  with  the  heartieBt  welcome  from  the  inhabitants,  who  honored  him  not  only  for  the  position 
he  held  as  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  on  account  of  his  eminent,  long-continued,  and 
successful  public  services.  Near  the  dose  of  the  same  year,  while  residing  at  Albany,  New  York, 
he  was  seized  with  a  disorder,  so  slight  in  its  early  stages,  as  to  cause  no  anxiety,  but  which  teiv 
minated  his  life,  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  1828.  His  death  produced  the  deepest  sorrow 
among  all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  his  memory  continues  to  be  cherished  with  growing 
esteem  and  respect 
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The  following  speech  on  the  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Ross,  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Clinton, 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  February,  1808  :t 

Mr.  Pbxsidxnt, — ^The  extraordinanr  manner 
in  which  the  subject,  now  under  consideration, 
has  been  introduced ;  the  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  treated,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary nature  of  the  proposition  itself,  would 
justify  a  latitude  and  severity  of  remark,  which, 

*  Essays,  Biogrsphical  and  Critical ;  or,  Stadiea  of  CbA- 
raoter,  bj  Henry  T.  Taokermaa. 

t  See  the  speech  of  Ooaremenr  Morris,  and  note  at  pafe 
47^aate. 


however,  I  am  not  disposed  to  indulge  upon 
this  occasion.  I  know  that  I  address  myself  to 
a  very  respectable  portion  of  the  collected  wis- 
dom and  patriotism  of  my  country  :  I  will, 
therefore,  leave  the  honorable  members  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  Mr.  Boss  and  Mr. 
White,  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
infiammatory  appeals  and  declamatory  effusions, 
and  will  manifest  a  becoming  respect  for  the 
high  authority  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
speak,  by  moving  on  the  ground  of  argument 
and  of  fact.  To  prevent  losing  myse&  in  so 
spacious  a  ^eld,  I  will  consider  the  subject 
under  three  distinct  heads :  first,  the  injuries 
alle^^  to  have  been  committed  on  the  part  of 
Spam ;  second,  the  nature,  character,  and  tea- 
dency  of  the  remedy  proposed;  third,  its  justice 
and  polioy. 
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House,  on  the  resurrection  of  that  ardent  seal 
in  favor  of  their  oppressed  oonntrjmen,  which 
has  so  long  and  so  soundly  slept  over  British 
and  French  enormities. 

As  to  the  nature,  character  and  tendency  of 
the  remedy  proposed,  there  can  he  bnt  one 
opinion.  It  proposes  to  enter  the  country  of  a 
foreign  nation,  with  a  hostile  force,  and  to  seize 
a  part  of  its  territory.  It  is  not  preceded  by  a 
formal  declaration,  and  cannot,  therefore,  come 
under  the  denomination  of  a  solemn  war ;  but 
it  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  war  not  solemn. 
It  answers  to  the  definition  of  war,  by  Bur- 
lamaqui,  ^^  a  nation  taking  up  arms  with  a  view 
to  decide  a  quarrel ;"  to  that  given  by  Vattel, 
who  represents  it  to  be,  **  that  state  in  which  a 
nation  prosecutes  its  right  by  force."  A  state 
of  general  hostilities  would  as  necessarily  fol- 
low, OS  an  effect  would  follow  a  cause :  no  na- 
tion would  submit  to  the  irruption  of  a  hostile 
army,  without  repelling  it  by  force :  the  proud 
Castilian,  as  described  by  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware,  would  revolt  at  the  insult ;  the  door 
of  negotiation  would  be  effectually  closed,  and 
as  the  appeal  would  be  to  arms,  in  the  first 
instance,  so  the  controversy  must  be  finally  de- 
cided by  the  preponderance  offorce.  It  would, 
therefore,  not  only  have  impressed  me  with  a 
more  favorable  opinion  of  the  honorable  mover^s 
candor,  but  also  of  his  decision  and  energy  as 
a  statesman,  if  he  had  spoken  out  boldly,  and 
declared  his  real  object.  War  is  unquestiona- 
bly his  design — ^his  wish.  Why  then  mask  his 
propositions?  Why  then  combine  it  with  con- 
siderations connected  with  negotiation  ?  Whv 
not  furnish  the  American  people,  at  once,  with 
the  real  and  the  whole  project  of  himself  and 
his  friends  ?  If  it  'is  bottomed  on  patriotism, 
and  dictated  by  wisdom,  it  need  not  shrink 
from  the  touch  of  investigation ;  it  will  receive 
their  approving  voice,  and  be  supported  by  all 
their  force.  The  resolution  is,  then,  to  be  oon- 
sidered  as  a  war  resolution ;  in  no  other  light 
can  it  be  viewed ;  in  no  other  light  ought  it  to 
be  viewed;  and  in  no  other  light  will  it  be 
viewed  by  the  intelligence  of  the  country. 

In  this  point  of  view,  I  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider its  justice  and  policy,  its  conformity  with 
the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  and  the  substan- 
tial interests  of  this  country. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  occupy  your  attention 
by  threadbare  declamation  upon  the  evils  of 
war,  by  painting  the  calamities  it  inflicts  upon 
the  happiness  of  individuals,  and  the  prosperity 
of  nations.  This  terrible  scourge  of  mankind, 
worse  than  the  famine  or  pestilence,  ought  not 
to  be  resorted  to,  until  every  reasonable  ex- 
pedient has  been  adopted  to  avert  it  When 
aggressions  have  been  committed  by  the  sover- 
eign or  representatives  of  the  will  of  a  nation, 
negotiation  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  first  tried, 
imless  the  rights  of  self-defence  demand  a  con* 
trary  course.  This  is  the  practice  of  nations, 
and  is  enjoined  by  the  unerring  monitor  which 
the  God  of  nature  has  planted  in  every  human 
bosom.    What  right  have  the  rulers  of  nations 


to  unsheathe  the  sword  of  destruction,  and  to  let 
loose  the  demon  of  desolation  upon  mankind, 
whenever  caprice  or  pride,  ambition  or  avarice, 
shall  prescribe  ?  And  are  there  no  fixed  laws, 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  ordain 
bounds  to  the  fell  spirit  of  revenge,  the  mad 
fury  of  domination,  and  the  insatiable  thirst  of 
cupi^ty  ?  Mankind  have,  not  onlv  in  their  in- 
dividual character,  but  in  their  collective  capa- 
city as  nations,  Recognized  and  avowed,  in  their 
opinions  and  actions,  a  system  of  laws  calculated 
to  produce  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  great- 
est number.  And  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  it  is  a  fundamental  article  of  this  code,  that 
a  nation  ought  not  to  go  to  war,  until  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  iigury  committed  is  highly  detri- 
mental, and  that  it  emanated  from  the  will  of 
the  nation,  charged  m'tu  the  aggression,  either 
by  an  express  authorization  in  tbe  first  instance, 
or  by  a  recognition  of  it,  when  called  upon  for 
redress,  and  a  refusal  in  both  oases  to  give  it. 
A  demand  of  satisfaction  ought  to  pre^e  an 
appeal  to  arms,  even  when  the  injury  is  mani- 
festly the  act  of  the  sovereign ;  and  when  it  is 
the  act  of  a  private  individual,  it  is  not  imputa- 
ble to  its  nation,  until  its  government  is  called 
upon  to  explain  and  redress,  and  refuses ;  be- 
cause the  evils  of  war  are  too  heavy  and  serious 
to  be  incurred,  without  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sity; because  reinonstrance  and  negotiation 
have  often  recalled  an  offending  nation  to  a 
sense  of  Justice,  and  a  performance  of  right; 
because  nations,  like  individuals,  have  3ieir 
paroxysms  of  passion,  and  when  reflection  and 
reason  resume  their  dominion,  will  extend  that 
redress  to  the  olive-branch,  which  their  pride 
will  not  permit  them  to  grant  to  the  sword ; 
because  a  nation  is  a  moral  person,  and  as  such, 
is  not  chargeable  with  an  offence  conunitted  by 
others,  or  where  its  will  has  not  been  consulted ; 
the  unauthorized  conduct  of  individuals  being 
never  considered  a  just  ground  of  hostility,  untu 
their  sovereign  refbses  l£at  reparation  for  which 
his  right  of  controlling  their  actions,  and  of 
punishing  their  misconduct,  necessarily  renders 
him  responsible.  These  opinions  are  sanctioned 
by  the  most  approved  elementary  writers  on  the 
laws  of  nations.  I  shall  quote  the  sentiments 
of  some  of  them. 

Vattel  says :  *'  Two  things,  therefore,  are  ne- 
cessary to  render  it  (an  offensive  war)  just. 
First,  a  right  to  be  asserted ;  that  is,  that  a  de- 
mand made  on  another  nation  be  important  and 
well  grounded :  second,  that  this  reasonable  de- 
mand cannot  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by 
force  of  arms.  Necessity  alone  warrants  the 
use  of  force.  It  is  a  dangerous  and  terrible  re- 
source. Nature^  the  common  parent  of  man- 
kind, allows  of  it  only  in  extremity,  and  when 
all  others  fail.  It  is  doing  wrong  to  a  nation  to 
make  use  of  violence  against  it,  before  we  know 
whether  it  be  disposed  to  do  us  justice,  or  to 
reftise  it.  Those,  who,  without  trying  pacific 
measures,  on  the  least  motive  run  to  arms,  sufll- 
ciently  show  that  justificative  reasons,  in  their 
mouths,  are  only  pretences ;  they  eagerly  seize 
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negotiAtion  or  arms  on  the  ffronnd  of  perfect 
equality,  maintaining  a  stea^  poatore,  and  an 
erect  attitude,  passing  Uirongh  her  collisions 
with  nnspottcd  reputation  and  unsullied  dignity, 
and  teaching  us  an  instructive  lesson,  that  while 
we  ought  never  to  bend  into  degrading  compli- 
ances, we  are  not  to  expect  that  a  nation,  which 
has  not  yielded  improperly  to  the  power  in  the 
world  most  able  to  ii^nre  her,  will  tamely  sub- 
mit to  the  insulting  and  imperious  measure 
recommended  so  earnestly  to  our  adoption.  Six 
controversies  have  occurred  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  during  the  reign  of  the 
present  king ;  three  have  terminated  amicably 
by  negotiation,  and  three  have  resulted  in  war. 
In  1761,  when  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with 
France,  a  memorial  was  presented  by  the 
French  ambassador  at  London  to  the  i^glish 
minister,  which  implicated  some  demandb  of 
Spain  upon  Great  Britain,  and  which  gave  great 
offence  to  her  ministry.    A  negotiation  took 

Slace,  which  being  attended  with  an  insolent 
emand  for  a  sight  of  a  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  and  which  being  very 
properly  refused,  a  war  ensued.  Notwithstand- 
mg  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  the  course 
of  this  transaction  was  precipitate  and  unjust, 
negotiation  was  attempted  before  an  appeal  to 
arms:  and  the  future  disclosure  of  Uie  real 
transaction  furnished  her  with  a  salutary  lesson ; 
for  it  was  afterwards  found  that  the  treaty  did 
not  refer  to  the  existing  state  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  but  that  the  guarantee  it  contained 
was  not  to  operate  until  the  termination  of  the 
war. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  remarkable  case  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  occurred.  Six  years  before, 
a  settlement  was  made  and  a  fort  erected  by 
the  British  government  on  one  of  them,  with  a 
view  to  accommodate  navigators  in  refitting 
their  ships  and  fumishitig  them  with  necessa- 
ries previous  to  their  passage  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  or  the  doubling  Gape  Horn.  This 
settlement  gave  great  umbrage  to  Spain,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  interference  with  her 
daun  of  sovereignty  to  almost  t^e  whole  south- 
em  continent  of  America,  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  but  also  on  account  of  the  fiBicility  it 
would  afford,  in  case  of  a  fature  war,  to  an  at- 
tack upon  her  South  Sea  territories.  Ineffec- 
tual remonstrances  were  made  on  the  part  of 
Sp^n,  and  at  last,  notwithstanding  the  claim 
of  Great  Britain  by  discoveiy  and  occupancy,  an 
armed  force  was  sent,  the.  fort  was  taken,  the 
settlement  was  broken  np,  and  the  honor  of  the 
British  flag  violated  by  the  taking  off  of  the 
mdder  of  a  king^s  ship,  and  detaining  it  on 
shore  twenty  days.  What  course  did  the  Brit- 
ish pursue  on  this  occasion  ?  In  this  case  the 
insult  was  flagrant;  the  honor  of  their  flag,  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
nation  were  implicated.  Was  the  sword  imme- 
diately unsheathed,  and  the  door  to  peace  effec- 
tually closed?  No:  n^otiations  ensued:  a 
convention  was  formed.  Spain  disavowed  the 
violence,  and  engaged  to  re^re  the  poeBessionSi 


but  with  an  express  declaration,  that  the  resti- 
tution should  not  affect  the  question  concerning 
the  prior  right  of  sovereignty.  The  island 
were  also  evacuated  three  years  afterwards  by 
Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  a  secret  agree- 
ment. 

In  1779,  Spain  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain,  alleging  unredressed  depredations  on 
her  commerce,  and  that  she  was  insulted  in  an 
attempt  to  negotiate  between  France  and  Great 
Britain.  It  is  evident  that  this  step  on  the  part 
of  Spain  was  in  pursuance  of  the  family  com- 
pact ;  and  was  not  justifiable  by  the  laws  of 
nations.  It  appears,  however,  that  previous  ta 
taking  this  measure,  she  had  attempted  to  at- 
tain her  objects  by  negotiation. 

In  1786,  the  long  disputes,  respecting  the 
English  settlements  on  the  Mosquito  shore  and 
the  coast  of  Honduras,  were  settled  by  nego- 
tiation. The  English  abandoned  their  Mosquito 
settlements,  and  many  hundreds  of  families, 
who  had  inhabited  them  under  t^e  protection 
and  faith  of  the  British  government,  were 
peremptorily  compelled  to  evacuate  that  coun- 
try. The  boundaries  of  the  English  Honduras 
settlements  were  enlarged,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  Spain  in  fiill  possession  of  her 
territorial  rights  and  exclusive  dominion. 

In  1790,  the  controversy  about  Nootka  Sound 
arose.  Two  years  before,  a  settlement  was 
made  there  by  an  association  of  British  mer- 
chants, on  land  purchased  fVom  the  natives  witli 
a  view  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade.  This  inter- 
fering with  the  chimerical  rights  of  Spain,  a 
Spanish  frigate  was  despatched  by  the  viceroy 
of  Mexico,  which  seized  the  fort,  and  captured 
the  English  vessels  trading  there.  •  A  negotia- 
tion took  place,  the  vessels  were  restored,  and 
the  settlements  agreed  to  be  yielded  back :  but 
there  was  an  express  reservation,  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  of  the  right  of  sovereignty  for  ulte- 
rior discussion.  In  1796,  Spain,  in  pursuance 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
with  Fnmce,  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain. 

From  this  short  narrative  it  will  appear,  that 
in  almost  every  case  negotiation  was  attempted, 
even  when  indignity  and  violence  had  been 
committed ;  that  in  many  instances  it  was  suc- 
cessful ;  that  in  two  of  the  three  cases,  where 
hostilities  were  commenced,  Spain  was  un- 
equivocally the  aggressor ;  that  in  most  of  her 
adjustments  she  stood  upon  ground  at  least 
equal,  and  in  some,  superior  to  Great  Britain ; 
that  in  all  of  them  she  maintained  a  high  sense 
of  character  and  independence,  and  that,  in 
points  affecting  the  most  delicate  considerations 
of  national  honor,  interest  and  right,  and  where 
occurrences  of  a  very  irritating  nature  had 
taken  place,  and  more  aggravated  than  the  one 
of  which  we  justly  complain,  the  path  of  nego- 
tiation was  deem^  the  patli  of  honor  by  two 
of  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 

The  practice  of  our  government  has  been 
uniformly  conformable  with  the  principles  I 
have  endeavored  to  establish,  and  I  trust  I  shall 
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the  United  States,  under  his  administration,  and 
that  of  his  snccesdor,  have  received  injuries 
more  doleterioos,  insults  more  atrocious,  and  in- 
dignities more  pointed  than  the  present,  and 
that  the  pacific  measure  of  negotiation  was  pre- 
ferred. If  our  national  honor  has  survived  the 
severe  wounds  it  then  received,  it  may  surely 
outlive  the  comparatively  slight  attack  now 
mode  upon  it ;  hut  if  its  ghost  only  now  re- 
mains to  haunt  the  consciences  of  the  honorable 
gentlemen,  who  were  then  in  power,  and  who 
polluted  their  hands  with  the  foul  murder,  let 
them  not  attempt  to  transfer  the  odium  and  the 
crime  to  those  who  had  no  hand  in  the  guilty 
deed.  They  then  stood  high  in  the  councils  of 
their  country ;  the  reins  of  government  were  in 
their  hands ;  and  if  the  course  they  at  that  time 
pursued,  was  diametrically  opposite  to  that  they 
now  urge  for  our  adoption,  what  shall  we  say 
of  their  consistency  ?  What  will  they  say  of  it 
tliemselves  ?  What  will  their  country  say  of 
it  ?  Will  it  bo  believed,  that  the  tinkling  sounds 
and  professions  of  patriotism,  which  have  been 
so  vehemently  pressed  upon  us,  are  the  emana- 
tions of  sincerity,  or  will  they  be  set  down  to 
the  account  of  juggling  imposture  ?  Although 
but  an  infant  nation,  our  career  has  been  event- 
fill  and  interesting.  We  have  already  had  very 
serious  collisions  with  three  of  the  most  power- 
ful nations  of  Europe,  who  are  connected  with 
us  by  treaty,  by  neighborhood,  and  by  com- 
merce. Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain,  have 
successively  committed  very  great  aggressions 
upon  oar  national  rights.  In  stating  these,  I 
have  no  intention  of  reviving  feelings  which,  I 
trust,  have  ceased  with  the  causes  which  gave 
them  birth,  nor  of  aspersing  the  characters  of 
nations  who  certainly  hold  the  most  important 
and  respectable  station  in  the  civilized  world. 
Our  differences  with  Great  Britain  were  coeval 
with  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  detention  of  the 
western  posts  was  a  direct  violation  of  that 
treaty :  it  diverted  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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been  interposed  against  the 
debts,  by  legislative  acts  ai 
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to  neotralB.  Paper  blockades  were  substitnted 
Ibr  actual  ones,  and  the  staple  commodities  of 
our  country  lay  periling  in  oar  storehouses,  or 
were  captured  on  the  ocean,  and  diverted  from 
the  lawM  proprietors.  Our  seamen  were 
pressed  wherever  found.  Our  protections  were 
a  subject  of  derision,  and  opposition  to  the 
imperious  mandates  of  their  haughty  tyrants, 
was  punished  by  famine  or  by  stripes— by  im- 
prisonment or  by  the  gibbet.  To  complete  the 
foil  measure  of  our  wrongs,  the  November 
carders  of  1798  were  issued ;  our  ships  were 
Bwept  from  the  ocean,  as  if  by  the  operation  of 
enchantment;  hundreds  of  them  were  cap- 
tured; almost  all  our  merchants  were  greatly 
iijared,  and  many  of  them  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty.  These  proceedings,  without  even  a 
pretext,  without  the  forms  of  justice,  without 
the  semblance  of  equity,  were  calculated  to  in- 
flame every  American  feeling,  and  to  nerve 
every  American  arm.  Negotiation  was,  how- 
ever, pursued ;  an  envoy  extraordinary,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  was  sent  to  demand  redress, 
and  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion was  formed  and  ratified.  These  events 
took  place  under  the  administration  of  Wa^- 
ington.  The  Spanish  treaty,  conclude  on  the 
27th  of  October,  1795,  stipulated  for  a  settle- 
ment of  boundaries,  and  an  ac^'ustment  of  spo- 
liations on  conomerce,  and  contained  a  declara- 
tion of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  a  grant  of  the  privilege  of  deposit  at  New 
Orleans.  This  treaty,  for  more  than  two  years 
afterwards,  was  not  executed  on  the  part  of 
Spun.  In  January^  1798,  a  report  was  made 
to  Mr.  Adams,  by  Mr.  Secretary  Pickering,  and 
submitted  to  Congress,  which  charged  bpain 
with  retaining  her  troops  and  garrisons  within 
the  United  States,  with  evading  to  run  the 
boundary  line,  with  stopping,  controlling  and 
regulating  the  passage  of  our  citizens  on  the 


issippi,  and  with  sending  emissaries  among 
the  Indians  residing  within  our  territories,  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  and  the  relations  of 
amity.  Here,  tlien,  a  treaty,  securing  the  im* 
portant  benefit  of  deposit,  was  in  a  state  of 
inexecution  for  a  long  period.  Our  citizens 
were  also  interrupted  in  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi ;  and  other  aggressions,  affecting 
our  territorial  rights,  and  our  internal  peace, 
were  superadded.  Was  it  at  that  time  pro- 
posed by  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  were 
then  in  power,  as  it  now  is,  when  they  are  de- 
prived of  it,  to  seize  New  Orleans  with  an 
armed  force?  Were  they  then  so  feelingly 
alive  to  the  wrongs  of  our  western  brethren  ? 
Did  they  manifest  that  irritable  sensibility  for 
national  honor,  which  is  now  thundered  in  our 
ears  with  such  extraordinary  emphasis  ?    K  it  is 

X'  t  for  us  to  act  now  in  the  way  they  propose, 
t  will  excuse  them  for  not  pursuing  the 
same  system  then  ?  Was  their  political  vision 
darkened  by  the  eminence  on  which  they  stood  ? 
And  does  it  require  the  ordeal  of  adversity  to 
open  their  eyes  to  a  true  sense  of  their  coun- 
ty's honor  and  interest?    Let  them  answer  to 


their  constituents,  to  their  consciences,  and  to 
their  God. 

An  amicable  explanation  was  had  with  Spain, 
and  our  wrongs  were  satisfactorily  redressed. 
This  took  place  in  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Adams,  and  when  most  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tlemen, who  support  this  war  resolution,  ex- 
cept such  as  were  dangling  in  the  courts  of 
Europe,  held  prominent  stations  in  the  councils 
of  the  country. 

Our  differences  with  France  were  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  and  of  a  longer  duration.  They 
commenced  in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, and  were  adjusted  in  that  of  his  succes- 
sor. Great  and  enormous  depredations  were 
committed  upon  our  commerce  by  France,  and 
our  merchants  were  fraudulently  robbed  of 
compensation  for  provisions,  supplied  her  in  the 
hour  of  distress.  The  treaty  and  consular  con* 
vention  were  violated.  The  right  of  embassy, 
a  sacred  right,  respected  even  by  the  ferocious 
savage,  was  wantonly  trampled  upon ;  and  the 
representative  of  our  national  sovereignty  was 
refused  a  reception,  and  ignominiously  ordered 
out  of  France.  A  fresh  attempt  at  negotiation 
was  made :  three  ministers  were  sent,  armed 
with  all  the  powers,  and  clothed  with  all  the 
honors  of  diplomacy.  They  were  also  refused 
a  hearing,  and  were  forced  to  leave  the  country 
without  experiencing  the  forms  of  common 
civility.  The  treaty  was  then  annulled,  and  re- 
prisals directed  ;  and  when  the  honoraole  gen- 
tlemen and  their  friends,  then  in  power,  had 
worked  up  the  passions  of  the  nation  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  exasperation ;  when  war,  bloody 
war,  was  expected  £K>m  aU  quarters;  when  the 
war-worn  soldiers  of  the  revolution  were  cird- 
ing  on  their  swords,  and  preparing  to  stand  be- 
tween their  country  and  the  danger  that  me- 
naced her,  the  scene  suddenly  chan^^ed;  the 
black  cloud  passed  away ;  and  we  again  beheld 
three  ministers  at  Paris,  extending  the  olive- 
branch,  burying  all  animosities,  and  returning 
with  a  treaty  of  "  firm,  inviolable,  and  univer- 
sal peace,  and  true  and  sincere  friendship."  I 
shall  not  press  this  subject  any  further  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  honorable  gentlemen :  I  read 
in  their  countenances  the  emotions  they  ex- 
perience. 

I  have  thus  ^own,  that  the  course,  recom- 
mended for  our  adoption,  is  not  warranted  by 
the  laws  and  usage  of  nations,  nor  by  the  prac- 
tice of  our  government  I  shall  now  examine 
whether  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country. 

A  vast  augmentation  of  our  national  debt 
would  be  the  certain  consequence  of  this  mea- 
sure. It  is  a  moderate  estimate  to  say,  that  our 
annual  expenditures,  over  and  above  our  surplus 
revenue,  would  be  twenty  millions  of  doUars ; 
and  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  the  war 
would  continue  a  shorter  period  than  five  years. 
Hence  one  hundred  millions  would  be  added 
to  our  debt,  and  the  great  experiment,  which 
we  are  now  trying  of  extinguismng  it  in  four- 
teen years,  would  certainly  uiil — an  experiment, 


the  postnre  of  oar  fiDancial  arrangements  does 
not  require  them.  Give  the  rein,  however,  to 
chimerical  notions  of  war — embrace  the  propo- 
rtion now  submitted  to  ns,  and  the  weight  of 
yonr  impositions  will  be  felt  in  every  nerve  and 
artery  of  onr  political  system.  Excises,  taxes 
on  houses  and  lands,  will  be  reintroduced,  and 
the  evils  of  former  administrations  will  be  mul- 
tiplied upon  us.  But  the  mischief  will  not  stop 
here.  With  the  increasing  calls  for  money  from 
the  people,  their  means  to  satisfy  them  will  be 
diminished.  The  superior  naval  force  of  the 
enemy  would  cripple  our  commerce  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
hold  the  keys  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  should, 
therefore,  be  entirely  shut  out  of  that  sea,  unless 
we  could  persuade  the  former  to  unite  her  exer- 
tions with  ours.  With  the  decay  of  our  com- 
merce, with  our  exclusion  from  foreign  markets, 
the  labors  of  our  farmers  would  be  palsied,  the 
skill  of  our  manufacturers  would  be  rendered 
useless,  and,  with  the  fruits  of  their  industry 
perishing  on  their  hands,  or  greatly  undersold, 
how  would  they  be  able  to  meet  the  augmented 
wants  of  government  ?  What,  in  the  mean  time, 
would  become  of  the  claim  of  our  merchants 
upon  Spain,  for  at  least  five  millions  of  dollars, 
and  to  what  perils  would  your  commercial  cities 
be  exposed  ?  These  certain  evils  would  be  en- 
countered, without  producing  the  least  benefit 
to  our  western  brethren.  The  seizure  of  New 
Orleans  would  vest  us  with  a  place  of  deposit : 
but  a  place  of  deposit,  without  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  would  be  entirely  useless. 
As  long  as  the  enemy  holds  the  country  below 
New  Orleans,  and  possesses  a  superior  naval 
force,  so  long  we  will  be  excluded  from  the 
Mississippi.  Suppose,  however,  tills  obstacle 
removed — suppose  we  are  enabled  to  pass  into 
the  Gulf  without  molestation,  is  it  not  necessary 
for  vessels  to  hug  the  island  of  Cuba^  on  their 
passage  to  the  Atlantic  States  ?  And  will  not 
this  expose  them  to  certain  capture,  as  long  as 
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cretionary  powers,  and  placii 
tion  a  lai^  standing  army.  ! 
consequence  of  ^ar  in  free  < 
power  which  wields  the  fore 
the  power  that  expresses  the 
The  State  governments  will  al 
shock ;  those  stately  pillars  ' 
magnificent  dome  of  our  Dati 
will  totter  under  the  increai 
superincumbent  pressure.  IJ 
of  morals,  the  spirit  of  cnpi< 
blood,  and  the  general  profl 
which  will  follow  the  introdt 
sure,  be  viewed  by  the  great  b< 
without  the  most  fearfcd  anxi 
heartfelt  deprecation.  And 
persons  in  tliis  country,  and 
there  are  any  such  in  this  '. 
that  a  public  debt  is  a  public 
heavy  taxation  is  expedient  ii 
industry;  who  believe  that  '. 
mies  are  essential  to  maintai 
that  extensive  patronage  is 
support  the  dignity  of  gover 
pose  that  frequent  wars  are  ne 
the  human  character,  and  to  < 
dormant  energies  of  our  natnr 
expelled  from  authority  and 
dignont  voice  of  an  offended 
repine  and  suffer  at  the  greai 
prosperity  which  this  country 
ing  under  other  and  better  aui 
whoever  they  are,  and  wheri 
rally  round  the  proposition  s 
will  extol  it  to  the  heavens,  & 
most  profound  policy,  and  ai 
the  most  exalted  energy. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  pre 
policy  most  important  for  thi 
sue,  it  would  be  to  avoid  EQr< 
and  wars.  The  time  mnst  ar: 
have  to  contend  with  some  of 
of  Europe,  but  let  that  period 
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Look  at  the  Canadas;  at  the  Spanish  territories 
to  the  south ;  at  the  British,  Spanish,  French, 
Danish,  and  Dutch  West  India  Islands,  at  the 
vast  countries  to  the  west,  as  far  as  where  the 
Pacific  roUs  its  waves.  CSonsider  well  the  event- 
ful consequences  that  would  result,  if  we  were 
possessed  hj  a  spirit  of  conquest.   Consider  well 
the  impression,  which  a  manifestation  of  that 
spirit  will  make  upon  those  who  would  he 
affected  by  it.    If  we  are  to  rush  at  once  into 
the  territory  of  a  neighboring  nation,  with  fire 
and  sword,  for  Uie  misconduct  of  a  subordinate 
officer,  will  not  our  national  character  be  greatly 
ii^jured  ?    Will  we  not  be  classed  with  the  roh- 
bers  and  destroyers  of  mankind  ?    Will  not  the 
nations  of  Europe  perceive  in  this  conduct  the 
germ  of  a  lofty  spirit,  and  an  enterprising  am- 
bition, which  will  level  them  to  the  earth,  when 
age  has  matured  our  strength,  and  expanded  our 
powers  of  annoyance,  unless  they  combine  to 
cripple  us  in  our  infancy  ?    May  not  the  conse- 
quences be,  that  we  must  look  out  for  a  naval 
force  to  protect  our  commerce,  that  a  dose  al- 
liance will  result,  thst  we  will  be  thrown  at 
once  into  the  ocean  of  European  politics,  where 
every  wave  that  rolls,  and  every  wind  that 
blows,  will  agitate  our  bark  ?    Is  this  a  desira- 
ble state  of  things?    Will  the  people  of  this 
country  be  seduced  into  it  by  all  the  colorings 
of  rhetoric,  and  all  the  arts  of  sophistry — ^by 
vehement  appeals  to  their  pride,  and  artful  ad- 
dresses to  their  cu{)idity?  No,  sir.  Three-fourths 
of  the  American  people,  I  assert  it  boldly  and 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  are  opposed  to 
this  measure.    And  would  you  take  up  arms 
with  a  mill-stone  hanging  round  your  neck? 
How  would  you  bear  up,  not  only  against  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  but  against  the  irresistible 
current  of  public  opinion?    The  thing,  sir,  is 
impossible ;  the  measure  is  worse  than  madness ; 
it  is  wicked,  beyond  the  powers  of  description. 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  mover  to  oppose  these 
weigtity  considerations,  by  menacing  us  with  an 
insurrection  of  the  western  Stat^  that  may 
eventuate  in  their  seizure  of  New  Orleans  with- 
out the  author'ty  of  government;  their  throw- 
ing themselves  into  the  arms  of  a  foreign  power, 
or  in  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.    Such  threats 
are  doubly  improper — improper  as  they  respect 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addr^sed,  be- 
cause we  are  not  to  be  terrified  from  the  per- 
formance of  our  duty  by  menaces  of  any  kind 
fniiii  wliatever  quarter  they  may  proceed;  and 
it  is  no  less  improper  to  represent  our  western 
brethren  as  a  lawless,  unprincipled  banditti,  who 
would  at  once   release  themselves  from  the 
wholesome  restraints  of  law  and  order;  forego 
the  sweets  of  liberty ;  and  either  renounce  the 
blessinj?8  of  self-government^  or  like  the  Goths 
and  VandaLs,  pour  down  with  the  irresistible 
force  of  a  torrent  upon  the  countries  below,  and 
carry  havoc  and  desolation  in  tlieir  train.    A 
separation  by  a  monntam,  and  a  different  out- 
let into  the  Atlantic  cannot  create  any  natural 
collision  between   the   Atlantic   and   western 
States :  on  the  contrary,  they  are  bound  togeth- 


er by  a  community  of  interests,  and  a  similarity 
of  language  and  manners ;  by  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity and  friendship,  and  a  sameness  of 
principles.    There  is  no  reflecting  and  well-prin- 
cipled man  in  this  country  who  can  view  the 
severance  of  the  States  without  horror ;    and 
who  does  not  consider  it  as  a  Pandora's  box 
which  will  overwhelm  us  with  every  calamity : 
and  it  has  struck  me  with  not  a  little  astonish- 
ment, that  on  the  agitation  of  almost  every  great 
political  question,  we  should  be  menaced  with 
this  evil.    Last  session,  when  a  bill  repealing  a 
judiciary  act  was  under  consideration,  we  were 
told  that  the  eastern  States  would  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  Union,  if  it  should  obtam; 
and  we  are  now  informed  that  if  we  do  not  ac- 
cede to  the  proposition  before  us  the  western 
States  will  hoist  the  standard  of  revolt  and  dis- 
member the  empire.    Sir,  these  threats  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  evil  tliey  predict,  and 
they  may  possibly  approximate  the  spirit  they 
pretend  to  warn  us  against;  they  are  at  aU 
times  unnecessary,  at  all  tunes  improper,  at  all 
times  mischievous,  and  ought  never  to  be  men- 
tioned within  these  walls.    If  there  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  peculiarly  attached  to 
republican  government  and  the  present  admin- 
istration, I  should  select  the  western  States  as 
that  portion.    Since  the  recent  elections  there 
is  not  a  single  senator,  or  a  single  representative 
in  Congress  from  that  vast  country  unfriendly 
to  the  present  order  of  things ;  and  except  in  a 
part  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  (and  its  whole 
population  did  not  by  the  last  census  reach  nine 
thousand  souls,)  there  is  scarcely  the  appearance 
of  opposition.   To  represent  a  people  so  republi- 
can, so  enlightened,  and  so  firm  in  tiieir  princi- 
ples, as  ready,  without  any  adequate  cause,  (for 
no  government  could  watch  over  their  interests 
with  more  paternal  solicitude  than  the  presents, 
upon  the  present  question,)  to  violate  their 
plighted  faith  and  political  integrity,  to  detach 
themselves  f^om  the  government  they  love,  and 
to  throw  themselves  under  the  protection  of  na- 
tions whose  political  systems  are  entirely  repug- 
nant to  their  own,  requires  an  extent  of  credu- 
lity rarely  equalled,  certainly  never  surpassed. 
If  we  examine  the  .indications  of  public  senti- 
ment which  have  reached  us,  wo  see  them 
breathing  quite  a  contrary  spirit.    The  legisla- 
tures of  Kentucky  and  the  Mississippi  Territory 
have  expressed  full  confidence  in  the  conduct  of 
the  government,  respecting  the  infraction  of  the 
treaty :  Virginia,  wiiich  embraces  a  respectable 
portion  of  western  population,  has  done  the 
some.     The  legislature  of  Tennessee  has  not 
been  in  session ;  but  from  the  most  recent  and 
authentic  accounts,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  that  State  and  the  Indiana  Territory 
are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  position  our  gov- 
ernment has  taken.    The  infant  State  of  Ohio 
has  presented  us  with  an  address  couched  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  affectionate  attachment,  equal- 
ly honorable  to  her  and  to  us ;  and  her  rec^ont 
elections  have  manifested    the  same  decided 
spirit ;  out  of  forty-five  members,  returned  to 
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bar  flnl  kgUitare,  there  are  only  five  to  be 
HMmdin  the  oppoeltloii.  Penm^lTania  Sb  iht 
oaly  xenudning  State  which  poaBesses  any  weat- 
em  territory ;  and  I  need  only  refer  yon  to  her 
eleo^HA  todemonstrato  the  eartvaorainanr  at- 
taehment  to  the  gtfremment  whidi  prevaua  fa 
tliat  great  and  reneotable  State.  In  the  nest 
OoDj^eaitheie  will  not  beaaingle  memberin 
ojypMtion  frnn  Penn^lvania,  and  her  State 
eieotlosui  have  been  attended  witii  nearir  the 
same  distingiiiahed  unanimity.  Under  the  in- 
flncnoe  at  aooh  honorable  prhioiplesi  and  nnder 
the  anapioea  of  the  great  ohaiaoter  who  so  de- 
aarvedly  hokb  the  rdna  of  hergOTemment^  and 
ao  eztenalTely  poasessea  the  oonfidenoe  m  hia 
Mlow-oitiiena,  we  have  nothing  to  appr^end, 
on  her  pait|  from  the  erila  with  whioli  we  have 
been  ao  libmily  menaced.  Delaware,  who  baa 
no  weatem  oonntry,  who  oarriea  on  litue  or  no 
trade  with  tbe  western  States,  and  who  baa  no 
imme^Uate  interest  inthepresentqaestionybaa 
indeed  lifted  np  her  voice  a^unsttne  measures 
of  the  general  adminiatration,  and  has  demand- 
ed a  more  energetic  course.  I  shall  be  the  kst 
man  to  q>eak  dSsreq>eotftil]y  of  any  of  the  State 

Svemments;  I  mean  not  to dlBparage  the  con- 
ot  of  Delaware,  andltmstldo  not,  when  I 
aay  that  STew  Tone,  which  baa  a  greater  inter- 
eat  in  the  Spanish  infraction  than  any  of  the  At- 
hntlc  States,  is  entitled  to  equal  attention:  and 
■he  baa,  throned  her  legislatve  and  exeontive^ 
dedarea  her  warmeat  mprebalion  <rf  the  coarse 
pursued  l)y  the  general  gofviarnment  on  Ihia  in- 
teresting ocoarion. 

It  is  equally  in  vain  for  the  honorable  mover 
to  declare  that  the  sdmire  of  New  Orleans  wfll 
fkoilitate  Degotiation,  and  avert  war ;  that  we 
will  lose  our  character  if  we  do  not;  that  delay 
will  give  Spain  time  to  prepare ;  that  our  Ex- 
ecutive has  taken  no  coarse  that  we  know  of^ 
and  that  the  opposition  will  lend  ns  their  aid  if 
we  follow  their  advice,  hi  oppoation  to  these 
suggestions,  we  say  that  the  seizore  of  New  Or- 
leans is  war  in  fact,  and  will  shnt  out  negotia- 
tion :  that  character  is  to  be  lost,  not  by  firm 
and  honorable  moderation,  but  by  rash  and  boy- 


ish md^itatlon;  that  deliiyia  an  evil  that  can- 
not be  avcrfded,  if  we  porsne  the  path  of  nego- 
tiation, whioh  is  the  oonrae  our  government  baa 
taken,  and  that  if  it  gives  our  adversary  timte 
for  preparation,  it  will  also  fbrniah  na  with  the 
same  aavantage ;  that  however  desirable  it  nmj 
be  to  produce  an  onion  of  aentiment  and  aetikA 
among  our  fellow-citiaBens,  we  are  certain  that 
it  willnot  result  frcan  the  adoption  of  the  present 
measure;  that  the  great  body  of  the  peoi^ewiH 
consider  it  raah  anduiyust;  andthatingaJnimr 
the  transient  and  doubtfol  support  of  a  smafi 
minority,  we  will  alienate  the  affections,  and 
lose  the  conjBdence  of  our  beat  friends,  who  wiE 
certainly  deaert  us  when  we  desert  the  laudable 
princ^les  whi<di  ou^t  akoie  to  entitle  na  to 
thefar  esteem  and  attachment 

If  negotiation  ahaU  prove  sucoeaBfolf  and  of 
fbia  I  bave  no  doubt,  aU  the  evils  resultuig  from 
warwillbe  averted.  I^  on  the  contrary,  it 
dudl  evM&tuate  unfortunately,  and  we  ahaU  be 
compelled  to  foee  all  ocmaequences^  and  risk  aU 
dangera  in  tbe  maintenanoe  ofoor  national  hon- 
or amd  natkmal  rig^btaL  great  and  abundant  ad- 
vantages will  atill  reanit  firom  thcpursuit  of  this 
course,  and  we  win  be  enabled  to  appeal  to  the 
sword  with  a  .foil  conviction  of  the  Justice  of 
onr  eonduot,  with  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  our 
oonntry,  aal  to  the  perfect  satlafootiiHi  of  the 
world.  In  the  mean  time^  we  can  fcNrm  some 
neoeasaiy  prenantiflns,  and  we  can  ascertain  the 
foe]inga.m  bearings  of  foreign  aovemmenta. 
Every  di^of  proorastinaticm  willnnd  us  better 
prepaned,  and  will  give  ua  more  people,  m<n« 
lesonroea,  more  treasure,  more  fwoe,  with  leas 
debt  Our  national  diaracter  wiU  stand  hi^ 
for  moderation  and  Justice ;  our  own  citizens 
and  foreign  nations  will  entertain  but  one  opin- 
ion on  the  subject ;  and  we  can  then  confidently 
appeal  to  that  great  and  good  Being  who  holds 
in  his  hands  the  destiny  of  nations,  to  smile  up- 
on onr  cause ;  but,  if  in  the  inscrutable  decrees 
of  his  providence  it  is  ordained  that  we  must 
perish,  we  will  at  least  foil  with  dignity,  and 
maintain  our  diaracter,  when  we  lose  our  ex- 
istence. 
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